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Commuter  on  AoRicuivruRi^ 

House  of  Beprssektatives, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  Monday  August  11^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Members  of  the  committee;  also  Mr.  Chester  Morrill, 
assistant  to  the  solicitor;  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Marshall,  assistant  chief 
Bureau  of  Markets ;  and  Mr.  Walter  G.  Campbell,  assistant  chief 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  called  in  session  this 
morning  to  i  onsider  cold-storage  legislation.  Bills  dealing  with  the 
proposition  have  been  referred  to  this  committee.  In  order  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  the  chairman  lays  be- 
fore the  conimitte  H.  R.  7970,  hj  Mr.  Hutehinson,  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide revenue  and  for  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  cold-storag| 
warehouses,  and  the  conservation,  storage,  sale,  and  distribution  oi 
food  and  food  products" — ^not  with  the  intention  of  confining  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  to  this  bill,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  whole  subject  matter  before  the  .committee  so  that  some 
conclusion  may  be  reached. 

Mr.  Akderson.  May  I  ask  if  this  particular  hearing  is  to  be  con- 
fined tflrtjie  cold-storage  propositions 

The  CriMRMAN.  My  intention  was  to  confine  to-day *s  hearings  to 
cold-storage  legislation,  but  not  to  the  one  plan  suggested  irf  this 
bill.  There  are  other  matters  pending  before  the  committee,  bills 
effecting  eoriunercial  feed,  fertilizers,  the  livestock  and  packi|ig  in- 
dastries.  When  we  finish  the  hearings  on  cold-storage  legi^ation 
wc  may  take  up  other  matters^  but  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  better 
to  hold  hearings  on  one  proposition  at  a  time.  However,  the  commit- 
tee will  determine  what  course  to  pursue. 

Mr.  LiEE.  This  Hutchinson  bill  only  deals  with  cold  storage,  does 
it  not?    I  have  not  read  it. 

The  CHAiKMATf.  Yes.  It  only  deals  with  cold  storage.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  carried  ^i  an  extensive  investigation, 
and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  benefit  of  its 
<VN)eIusions  and  any  specific  recommendations  that  it  may  have  to 
make. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  several  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment. If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  we  will  hear  from 
them  first.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  thought  possibly  the  chairman 
would  desire  to  take  up  first  the  matter  of  amendments,  if  amend- 
ments  were  thought  necessary,  to  the  food-control  act.     If  those 
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amendments  are  necessary,  they  could  be  made  earlier  than  we  could  J 
possibly  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  this  big  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  cold-storage  legislation  is  one  of  the  j 
the  recommendations  of  the  President  in  dealing  with  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  inasmuch  as  the  President  states,  "  Fortunately,  under 
the  terms  of  the  food-control  a6t,  fhe  hoarding  of  foodstuffs  can  be 
checked  and  prevented  and  they  will  be  with  the  greatest  energy."  , 
Now,  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  law  i&  adequate  and  we  have  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  further  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  legislation  in  that  connection  for 
the  present.  As  to  extending  the  period  of  time  of  its  operation, 
that  is  a  matter  that  is  up  to  the  President,  as  under  the  terms  of 
the  act,  he  determines  when  the  control  is  to  be  terminated,  which 
probably  will  not  be  for  several  months.  As  to  enlarging  its  scope, 
I  take  it  that  the  committee  may  defer  action  as  to  that  until  the 
President  or  the  department  submits  specific  recommendations, 
which,  I  understand,  are  to  be  submitted.  But^  of  course,  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  committee  to  determine  what  subject  it  will  take  up 
first. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  it  the  chairman's  idea  the  only 
important  thing  to  be  done  with  the  food-control  act  is  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  it  shall  be  kept  alive?    Of  course,  if  that  is  true, 
it  will  run  for  a  long  time,  and  we  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
io  make  that  change  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  it. 
*  The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  the  President  has  sug- 
gested an  extension  of  the  act  as  to  the  period  of  time  the  commodi- 
ties to  which  it  is  to  apply,  and  penalties  for  profiteerinff.    The  mes- 
sage reads,  "  Let  me  urge,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  food-control  act 
should  be  extended  both  as  to  the  period  of  time  during  which  it 
shajl  remain  in  operation  and  as  to  the  commodities  to  which  it  shall 
apply.    Its  provisions  against  hoarding  should  be  made  to  a^ply  not 
only  to  food  but  also  to  feed  stuffs,  to  fuel,  to  clothing,  and  to  manyi 
othe|$  commodities  which  are  indisputably  necessaries  of  aife.     As  it 
stands  now  it  is  limited  in  operation  to  the  period  of  the  war  and 
becomes  inoperative  upon  the  formal  proclamation  of  ^ace.    But  I 
should  judge  that  it  was  clearly  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  Congress  to  make  similar  permanent  provisions  and  regulations 
with  regard  to  all  goods  destined  for  interstate  commerce  and  to 
exclude  them  from  interstate  shipment  if  the  requirements  of  the  law 
are  not  complied  with.    Some  such  regulation  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary.   The  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  manipulation  of  prices 
by  the  withholding  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life  can  not 
otherwise  to  effectively^  prevented.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  either 
the  necessity  or  the  legitimacy  of  such  measures.    May  I  not  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  ajso,^  that  although  the  present  act  prohibits 
profiteering,  the  prohibition  is  accompanied  by  no  penalty.     It  is 
clearly  in  the  public  interest  that  a  penalty  should  be  provided  which 
will  he  persuasive."    As  to  penalties  for  profiteering,  section  5  of 
the  food-control  act  gives  the  President  authority  to  "license  the 
importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  and  distribution  of  any 
necessaries"    (which   according  to  the  definition   includes  foods, 
feeds,  fuel,  etc.)  and  provides  that  no  person  shall  engage  in  or  carry 
on  any  such  business  of  importation,  etc.,  imless  he  shall  secure  an^ 
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hold  a  license.  The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  such  license  and 
to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuing  of  licenses,  and  whenever  the 
President  shall  find  that  any  profit,  practice,  etc.,  of  any  licensee  is 
unjust,  or  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  wasteful, 
he  may  order  such  licensee  to  discontinue  the  same,  and  he  shall  dis^ 
continue  such  profit  or  practice,  etc.  The  President  may  determine 
what  is  a  reasonable  profit  or  practice,  and  if  the  licensee  or  any 
person  without  a  license  "knowingly  engages  in  or  carries  on  any 
business  for  which  a  license  is  required  under  this  section  willfully 
fails  or  refuses  to  discontinue  any  unjust,  unreasonable,  discrimina- 
tory, and  unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  of  an  order  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both."  Hence,  if  any 
person  carries  on  without  a  licenses  a  business  for  which  a  license  is 
required, 'or  if  the  order  is  not  complied  with  and  the  licensee  con- 
tinues the  practice,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  to 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both.  Evidently  penal- 
ties for  profiteering  have  been  well  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  I  suggest  that  we  follow  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  chairman. 

The  Cn.A iRMAN.  If  it  is  agreeable,  the  committee  ^ill  hear  from  ■ 
representatives  of  the  department.    Mr.  Marshall,  are  you  in  charge? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  you  like  to  discuss  the  constitutional  ques(^ 
tion  first,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Very  well ;  let  us  hear  you  upon  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  depend  upon  what  you  would  like  to  have 
discussed  first.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  constitutional  question 
discussed  first,  we  ought  to  hear  from  Mr.  Morrill. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  would  like  the  opinion  of  the 
depuiifiimt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  and  any  suggestion 
the  department  may  have  to  make  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  you  think  it  advisable  to  take  up  the  question 
of  constitutK)nality  first,  then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Morrill. 

STATZHEXTT  OF  MB.  CHESTER  MOBBILL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
SOLICITOB,  DEFABTKENT  OF  AQBICTTLTTTBE. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  assistant  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  have  therefore  considered  the  Hutchinson  bill,  and 
the  questions  arising  out  of  such  legislation,  solely  from  the  legal 
standpoint.  Other  men  from  the  department  have  considered  it  from 
8  practical  standpoint.  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the 
department  is  in  favor  of  proper  cold-storage  regulation,  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  so  in  commenting  up  the  Hutchin- 
son bill  I  wish  that  kept  in  mind. 

I  noticed  in  reading  over  the  bill  that  in  the  caption  it  is  "A  bill 
to  provide  revenue,  and  for  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  cold- 
storage  warehouses,  and  the  conservation,  storage,  sale,  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  food  products."  So  that  at  least  two  objects  are 
expressed,  one  of  revenue  and  the  other  of  regulation. 

In  the  definitions  in  the  first  section  I  find  that  a  licensee  is  defined 
as  meaning  any  person  or  corporation  licensed  under  the  act.    Merely 
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by  way  of  passing.  I  call  attention  to  the  question  whether  that  defi- 
nition is  complete,  in  view  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  "  per- 
son "  and  "  corporation."  j 

In  section  2  I  find  ''  That  no  person,  persons,  or  corporation  shall  | 
operate  a  cold-storajge  warehouse  without  a  license  issued  by  the  ; 
Department  .of  Agriculture,"  and  the  conditions  upon  which  that  | 
license  may  be  issued  are  that  the  cold-storage  warehouse  shall  be  in 
a  sanitary  condition  and  properly  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  cold  ; 
storage ;  that  it  may  be  operated  for  one  year  under  the  license,  and  ' 
that  the  license  shall  not  be  granted  until  a  fee  of  $50  has  been  paid.  I 
I  find  no  mention  anywhere  else,  in  an;^  qfher  section  of  the  bill,  of 
the  revenue  feature  as  mentioned  in  section  2,  or  of  the  '*  licensee  "  as 
such.    And  in  reading  through  the  rest  of  the  provisions  I  do  not 
find  they  are  limited  to  licensees  or  persons  required  to  be  licensed. 
Further,  the  question  occurs  whether  Congress  may  directly  pro- 
hibit the  conduct  oi  an  insanitary  cold-storage  warehouse,  without 
reference  to  interstate  commerce  or  any  other  particular  ^power  of 
Congress.    I  assume  that  this  bill  is  not  intended  to  be  confined  to 
the  war  powers  of  Congress,  because  there  is  no  limitation  expressing 
that  idea  in  it.    It  seems  to  be  permanent  legislation  wholly.     The 
bill  is  such  that  the  man  who  has  an  insanitary  cold-storage  ware- 
house— and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  I  am  in  favor  of  the  operation 
of  an  insanitary  cold-storage  warehouse,  but  I  am  just  discussing  it 
from  the  legal  standpoint — can  not  operate  at  all,  because  he  can  not 
get  a  license.    No  tax  is  imposed  upon  him  at  all  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  tax  him. 

Now,  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  I  suggested  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  that  section  and  other  sections  as  to  persons  who  are  affected 
by  it,  I  will  again  recall  the  fact  that  section  2  is  limited  to  "  person, 
jjersons,  or  corporation  who  shall  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse." 

Section  3  provides  "  that  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  jfor  anv 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  busines^  ot  coid-i 
storage  warehousemen  or  in  the  business  of  refrigerati^p  or  who 
own,  operate,  control,  or  lease  any  cold-storage  or  ref rigejatmg  plant 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  to 
receive,  nor  shall  anj-  person^  persons,  or  corporation  place  therein 
any  article  of  food  unless  said  food  or  the  package  containing  the 
same  is  branded,  stamped,  or  marked  in  some  conspicuous  place,  upon 
the  receipt  thereof,  with  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  the  same 
was  received  for  storage  or  refrigerating  " — showing  the  date  of  the 
receipt.  It  is  also  provided  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  person, 
persons,  or  corporation  to  receive  any  article  of  food  which  has  been 
kept  in  cold-storage  in  any  other  cquntry,  unless  the  date  of  the  receipt 
is  marked  or  stamped  thereon. 

The  last  three  lines  in  section  3  I  do  not  quite  understand  and  I 
am  not  able,  therefore,  to  comment  on  them.  They  read,  read  in 
connection  with  what  went  before,  "It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
such  person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  receive  any  article  of  food 
that  has  been  Kept  in  cold-storage  in  any  other  country,  unless  at  the 
time  of  such  receipt  such  article  offered  is  branded,  stamped,  or 
marked  with  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  it  was  placed  in  the 
cold-storage  in  such  other  country,  or  such  person^  persons^  or  car- 
poration  as  shall  have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  receiife  such  article  of  food^ 
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Now,  in  section  4,  we  find  that  it  also  is  made  unlawful  for  "  any 
person,  or  persons,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of  cold- 
storage  warehousemen,  or  in  the  business  of  refrigerating,  or  who 
own,  operate,  control,  or  lease  any  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  plant, 
to  permit  any  article  of  any  kind  whatsoever  used  for  food  now  in 
the  possession  of  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  now  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen,  etc.,  witliout  bemg 
branded  as  to  the  date  of  its  receipt." 

In  reading  through  the  bill  I  notice  a  similarity  between  a  number 
of  the  provisions  and  those  of  the  New  Jersey  law.  In  some  respects, 
however,  it  is  different  for  the  reason  that  the  New  Jersey  law  re- 
quires  that  foodstuffs  received  in  cold  storage  shall  be  stamped  with 
the  date  of  the  receipt  and  also  with  the  date  when  taken  out.  This 
bill  does  not  provide  for  the  marking  of  the  date  when  taken  out. 

Then  in  section  5  we  find  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  per- 
sons, or  corporation,  and  so  on,  to  keep  in  storage  for  preservation 
or  otherwise,  any  article  of  food  a  longer  period  than  10  calendar 
months,  without  the  consent,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  its  duly  authorized  agents  or  officers,  or 
except  as  therein  otherwise  provided.  The  limitation  of  10  calendar 
months,  I  merely  call  attention  to,  because  the  New  York  law,  for 
example,  has  12  months,  and  some  other  laws  have  12  months,  and  it 
will  raise  the  question,  in  my  judgment,  as  to  what  limitation  you 
want  to  place  on  products  remaining  in  cold  storage,  if  you  are  ii^ 
favor  of  placing  any  limitation  thereon. 

TTie  Chairman.  Will  you  state  the  average  time  prescribed  in  the 
various  laws? 

Mr.  MoRRHiL.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  average  time  is. 
They  vary.  I  think  in  New  York  there  is  an  absolute  limit  of  12 
months  without  any  power  to  extend ;  whereas  in  New  Jersey,  there 
h  a  lirnit  of  12  months  with  power  to  extend  if  the  food  is  in  pi:oper 
csnriifum  and  fit  for  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  laws  uniform  as  applied  to  all  aifticles 
entering  into  cold  storage? 

Mr.  MoRBOX.  No,  sir.  In  this  connection  your  question  suggests  to 
oy  mind  ft>r  your  particular  thought  the  definition  in  the  third 
line,  section  1,  page  1:  ''The  term  'food'  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
include  any  article  used  for  food,  except  liquid  food."  In  other 
words,  liquid  food  is  not  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  bill. 

In  section  5,  that  I  was  just  reading,  you  noticed  that  it  says 
"shall  not  be  kept  in  storage  for  preservation  or  otherwise  for  a 
longer  period  than  10  calendar  months,  without  the  consent,  as  herein 
provided,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  Finding  no  provision 
for  an  extension  of  time  by  the  department,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
intent  is  in  that  regard.  There  is  a  provision  in  section  9,  however, 
that  if  the  article  of  food  is  kept  in  storage  for  longer  than  the  j^eriod 
prescribed  by  the  act  the  person  who  has  custody  of  it  shall  give 
notice  to  the  owner  of  at  least  20  days  to  remove  the  same,  and  shall 
sell  within  30  days  after  the  time  limited  for  the  keeping  or  preserv- 
ing thereof  such  foods,  and  pay  over  the  proceeds  to  the  owner.  But 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  as  this 
bill  is  framed. 

It  is  also  provided  in  section  7  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  hwy 
person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  mark,  or  caused  to  be  marked,  any 
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food  or  container  of  food  with  a  mark  or  marks  other  than  those 
required  by  the  act  to  be  marked  on  such  food  or  container ;  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation  to  change, 
or  cause  to  be  changed,  any  mark  or  marfa  on  any  food  or  container 
of  food  after  such  mark  or  marks  have  been  placed  thereon :  "'Pro- 
vided^ That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  marking  of 
such  food  or  container  of  food  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner  thereof." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  f  ramer  of  this  bill 
to  accomplish  what  seems  to  be  stated  in  its  language,  because  ob- 
viously he  would  not  wish  to  prevent  the  proper  labeling  with  the 
name  of  the  article  and  its  ingredients  and  properties,  and  so  on,  that 
is  now  legitimate  and  in  some  cases  required  by  law.  I  presume  he 
wished  to  make  it  unlawful  to  place  any  marking  on  it  subsequently 
so  as  to  change  the  original  marking. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Under  the  definition  of  "food,"  would  eggs  come 
under  liquid  or  solid  food?  Is  there  any  legal  definition  of  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  suppose  the  question 
might  be  raised  if  they  were  kept  in  bulk,  out  of  the  shells,  as  they 
are  sometimes  kept. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  was  your  idea,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  it  would 
regulate  the  storage  of  eggs  under  this  bill,  or  would  you  classify 
them  as  liquid  food? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  intention — ^to  regulate  them.  That 
^as  the  reason  the  time  was  limited  to  10  months. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  was  on  account  of  the  eggs? 

Mr.  Young.  You  mean  to  say  they  sometimes  break  the  eggs  and 
store  them  in  bulk  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  understand.    They  are  kept  frozen. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  they  put  a  great  quantity  of  them  together. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  Eggs  may  be  cracked,  and,  of  couffe,  they 
would  not  keep,  or  they  may  be  dirty,  and  if  you  wash  the  eggs  they 
won't  keep  nearly  so  well.  And  if  they  are  cracked,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  they  break  them  and  keep  them  in  a  frozen  state.  That  is 
quite  an  industry — frozen  eggs. 

Mr.  Young.  Would  that  be  a  liquid  or  a  solid  food  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  would  be  solid  if  they  were  frozen,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  would  be  true  if  they  were  not  liquid. 

Mr.  Marshall.  From  what  the  assistant  to  the  solicitor  has  said 
about  the  bill,  I  do  not  believe  you  will  stick  to  the  bill  anyhow,  so 
perhaps  you  will  have  to  get  some  other  terminology.  I  do  not  think 
1  want  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  an  egg  is  solid  or  liquid  food, 
but  I  raise  that  question. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  rather  an  important  question. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it,  and  of 
course  vou  will  look  out  for  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Mr.  Marshall  tells  me  also  there  is  some  business  of 
keeping  in  storage  frozen  cream  which  you  may  wish  to  consider. 
I  do  not  know  the  facts  about  it. 

I  again  wish  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  desire  to  criticize  the  substanco 
of  the  bill  at  all,  but  am  considering  the  way  it  is  framed  from  a 
legal  standpoint. 
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Section  8  contains  exceptions.  I  have  already  mentioned  sec- 
tion 9. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Since  that  question  about  eggs  has  been  raised,  this 
mi^ht  as  well  go  in  here.  The  amount  of  frozen  eggs  in  storage  on 
July  1  was  16,000,000  pounds.  That  would  be  the  equivalent,  almost 
the  equivalent,  of  12.000,000  dozen  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  be  considered  liquid,  frozen  or  broken 
eggs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  should  not  want  to  attempt  to  say  about  that, 
but  as  to  the  importance  of  the  industry  there  is  quite  a  large  in- 
dustry in  frozen  eggs. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  freeze  the  eggs  like  a 
block  of  ice? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  put  a  great  many  eggs  in  cans  and  freeze 
them,  and  they  put  them  m  that  form  in  cold  storage  for  the  reasons 
I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Young.  How  do  they  go  out  commercially  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  are  used  by  bakers  exclusively. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  How  are  they  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  are  shipped  in  cans  of  various  sizes,  from 
anything  like  2  gallons  up  to  6  or  possibly  8  gallons  and  some- 
times larger  than  that.  And  after  they  are  frozen  solid  they 
may,  of  course,  be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  If  they  do  not, 
there  would  be  a  thawing  and  spoiling  before  arriving  at  destination. 
There  is  quite  an  industry  in  that  class  of  eggs,  because  their  physical 
condition  will  not  permit  their  storage  in  tne  shells  in  a  satisfactory 
fashion,  and  they  are  broken  and  placed  in  cans  and  are  then  shipped 
to  the  cities,  largely  to  be  used  by  the  bakers  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  MoRRHL.  Section  8  contains  certain  exceptions ;  first,  that  it  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  shipping,  the  consigning,  or  transport- 
ing of  fresh  food  in  properly  refrigerated  cars  within  the  United  States 
k)  pointfi  of  destination.  So  it  is  quite  apparent  there  is  no  attempt 
to  regulate  such  transportation,  even  in  interstate  comnierce.  Sec- 
tion 8  provides  further  "nor  when  received,  to  prohibit  the  same 
being  held  in  a  coolinc  room  for  a  period  of  48  hours"  nor  "to 
prohibit  th«  keeping  of  fresh  food  in  ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  in 
rttail  stores  while  the  same  is  offered  or  exposed  for  sale." 

Section  9  I  have  already  mentioned.  Tnat  provides  for  the  dis- 
position of  foods  that  shall  be  kept  in  storage  for  more  than  10 
nx>nths;  that  is  to  say,  by  sale  by  the  custodian  thereof.    It  also 

Srovides  for  the  destruction  or  disposition  of  food  that  has  been  con- 
emned  as  unfit  for  food  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Section  10  contains  the  general  authority  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  places  in  the  United  States 
**  now  or  hereafter  used  for  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  purposes  " ; 
and  incidentally  provides  the  manner  m  which  agents  of  the  depart- 
ment «hall  act.  It  also  provides  that  the  purpose  of  such  inspection 
shall  be  to  determine  wnether  or  not  the  provisions  of  this  act  or 
any  other  act  relating  to  articles  of  food  are  being  complied  with. 
It  provides  "The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  granted 
power  and  authority  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
eessential  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  consumer  of  the  com- 
modities kept  and  preserved  in  such  place  or  places." 
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Section  11  provides  for  quarterly  reports  by  cold-storap^e  ware- 
housemen to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  containing  certain  inf  or- 
mation  as  to  food  in  storage.  ^ 

Section  12  is  an  appropriation. 

Section  13  contains  provision  for  the  punishment  of  violations  of 
the  act. 

Section  15  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
inconsistent  with  this  act. 

I  have  gone  through,  in  a  very  hasty  fashion,  an  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  ad^  in  order  to  make  it  apparent  to  you  that 
regulation  seems  to  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  bill  and  is  not 
tied  up  with  the  operation  of  the  license  which  is  required  under 
section  2.  None  of  these  provisions  directly  controls  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  There  is  one  exception,  or  at  least  one  apparent 
exception,  and  that  is  the  one  which  provides  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  receive  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  brought 
into  this  country  from  any  foreign  country  without  marking  the 
date  of  its  receipt  in  storage.  And,  as  I  said  before^  the  legislation 
is  permanent  in  its  character,  and  it  therefore  raises  the  serious 
question  in  our  minds  whether  it  is  a  revenue  measure  in  all  its 
parts,  so  as  to  be  construed  as  valid  under  the  taxing  power.  And 
if  it  is  not  a  revenue  measure,  then  we  are  unable  to  find  the  source 
of  its  authority  from  any  of  its  provisions. 

We  take  the  view  that  to  be  upheld  as  a  revenue  measure  its  pro- 
visions must  be  incidental  to  the  raising  of  revenue — ^that  is,  the  col- 
lection of  a  tax  imposed — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  the  bill 
could  be  so  framed  as  to  accomplish  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  essen- 
tial objects  under  the  taxing  power.  We  also  take  the  view,  regard- 
less oi  the  taxing  power  or  the  interstate  commerce  power,  that 
Congress,  through  any  instrumentality  it  selects,  has  the  power  to 
^t  information  which  will  be  valuable  to  it  in  legislating  or  direct- 
ing the  performance  of  duties  under  legislation;  so  that  it'cotild 
require  cold-storage  warehouses  throughout  the  United  States  to 
submit  reports  as  to  the  amount  of  food  in  storage  and  certain  inci- 
dentnJ  facts,  and  that  power  is  already  vested  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  food  survey 
act.  And  it  was  under  that  power  the  information  was  recently 
obtained  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  and  the  President's  message. 

I  have  not  thought  it  wise  for  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
exactly  what  we  might  do  under  the  powers  of  Congress  until  the 
committee  has  determined  for  itself  what  its  policy  should  be  as  to 
legislation.  I  might  discuss  all  these  possibilities,  but  that  would  not 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  from  the  department? 
Has  the  department  reached  any  conclusion  as  to  how  the  matter 
should  be  regulated? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  department  has  not  reached  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  precise  method  of  regulating  it.  We  have  con- 
sidered two  ways,  the  interstate  commerce  power  and  the  taxing 
power.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  department  has  not  decided  the 
exact  method;  it  has  decided  that  it  would  like  to  see  the  subject 
regulated  in  some  way,  under  whatever  power  the  Congress  has 
available. 
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The  Chairman,  Have  you  considered  regulation  by  the  licensing 
method? 

Mr.  Morrill.  We  have  considered,  as  I  said  before,  two  ways — 
the  taxing  power  and  tlie  interstate  commerce  power.  The  question 
arises  in  my  mind,  in  using  the  interstate  commerce  power,  whether 
you  would  obtain  the  complete  control  of -the  subject  you  wish  to 
regulate,  for  the  reason  it  is  my  impression  that  many  of  the  cold- 
storage  warehouses  deal  with  the  product  when  it  is  not  in  the 
course  of  transportation;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  are 
frequently  at  destination,  at  the  point  where  they  are  nearest  to 
the  consumer,  and  not  at  the  shippmg  point;  and  that  if  you  imder- 
took  to  regulate  the  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  cold- 
storage  products  you  might  not  reach  a  very  important  part  of  the 
cold-storage  industir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is — ^and  I  think  we  all  agree — 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  is  limited  to  interstate  ship- 
ments, except  by  invoking  the  taxing  power. 

Mr.  Morrill.  To  interstate  shipments,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
object  may  be  accomplished  by  the  operation  of  the  taxing  power, 
sabstantially. 

The  Chairman.  You  hold  that  the  bill  would  be  unconstitutional 
applied  to  cold-storage  warehouses,  they  not  being  in  interstate 
commerce ! 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  now  framed  I  thing  it  is  unconstitutional  in  most 
of  its  regulatory  provisions. 

The  Chairman.  That  licensing  can  not  be  made  compulsory,  but 
that  it  would  have  to  be  by  voluntary  acceptance  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  unless  you  imposed  a  tax  on  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  taxing  provision  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  And  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing in  Congrass  of  some  disinclination  toward  using  the  taxing 
power. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  contention  is  that  it  is  not  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  license  the  cold-storage  houses  operating  solely 
Tithin  a  State  except  by  invoking  the  taxing  power. 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  the  power  sought  to  be  exercised  goes  bej^ond  the 
collection  of  revenue,  tnen  I  would  say  yes.  In  other  words,  we  can 
impose  a  tax  on  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  cold-storage  ware- 
housing even  within  a  State. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  taxing  power? 

Mr.  Morrill.  But  we  are  not  confined  to  that  in  this  bill.  The 
U(^nsing  system  could  only  be  exercised  as  incidental  to  the  taxing 
power  or  interstate-commerce  power  or  some  other  minor  power  of 
Congress  in  this  connection. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  require  the  taxing,  as  is  done  under 
the  oleomargarine  act? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes;  the  oleomargarine  statute  is  an  illustration  of 
what  Congress  may  do.  They  imposed  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on 
oleomargarine  colored  in  imitation  of  butter  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound  on  oleomargarine  not  so  colored.  Of  course,  the  effect  of 
it  is  quite  apparent,  but  it  was  not  written  into  the  face  of  the  statute. 
AU  there  was  in  the  statute  was  the  tax. 
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The  Chairman.  It  can  be  regulated,  as  under  the  meat-inspection 
act,  which  requires  meat  to  be  marked  ^  inspected  and  passed  '^before 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  MoRRHX^  Yes;  it  can  not  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
unless  the  establishment  in  which  it  is  prepared  and  the  food  itself 
has  been  inspected  and  passed. 

The  Chaibman.  You  speak  of  the  New  Jersey  law — a  State  law. 

Mr.  MoBmix.  Yes;  that  is  a  State  law. 

The  Ch^mrmak.  A  State,  of  course,  would  have  power  to  regulate 
within  the  State? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ch^virmak.  Congress  would  have  the  power  to  regulate  only 
as  to  articles  entering  into  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes.  I  have  the  New  Jersey  law  here  in  case  anyone 
wishes  to  ask  any  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Andersox.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  have  that  New  Jersey  law 
put  in  the  record.    Is  it  very  long? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  is  about  three  or  four  printed  pages. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  it  ought  to  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Morrill.  There  are  six  printed  pages. 

The  Chair3ian.  What  is  the  desire  of  the  committee;  shall  it  be 
printed  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  having  that  law  alone 
printed — the  witness  speaks  of  having  examined  other  laws,  or  he 
6i>eaks  of  the  provisions  of  laws  of  other  States,  and  wouldn't  it  be 
well  to  have  him  collect  these  different  laws  or  portions  of  them  and 
have  them  printed  separately  or  all  together? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  at  the  service  of  the  committee — ^whatever  you 
wish  done. 

The  Chairman.  Can  that  be  done  without  a  great  deal  of  incon- 
venience? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  go  through  all  the^tatntes^ 
of  all  the  States  and  get  them  together. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  all  the  States  regulatory  statutes? 

Mr.  Morrill.  As  to  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Young.  On  cold-storage  products. 

Mr.  Morrill.  No  ;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  McLaucjhlin  of  Nebraska.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them 
have  such  statutes? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Tinchkr.  There  are  verjr  few,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  Morrill.  A  great  majority  of  the  States  have  what  is  known 
as  a  warehouse  receipts  law,  which  would  include  cold  storage,  but 
not  specifically.  I  take  it  that  less  than  half  of  the  States  have  un- 
dertaKen  to  regulate  the  cold-storage  business,  although  I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  the  question  definitely. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  he  could  make  a 
digest  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  on  the  subject  and  print  it 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  understand  your  idea  is  that  in  passing  a  law  of 
this  kind  there  are  only  two  reasons  for  our  having  any  authority 
to  pass  such  a  law — one  would  be  the  taxing  power  and  the  other 
the  interstate  commerce  power. 
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Mr.  M0RR114U  I  axn  speaking  of  the  broader  powers  oi  Congress : 
there  may  be  other  powers,  but  they  would  not  be  nearly  as  broaa 
as  these. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Under  the  food-survey  law  we  can  require  the 
stamping  of  a  mark  on  the  goods. 

Mr.  iSovBiLL.  You  are  speaking  now  as  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  TiNCHER,  Couldn't  we  require  a  report  of  the  goods  in  cold 
storage? 

Mr.  MoRRiUi.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  our  opinion  that  Congress  can  re- 
quire aabmission  of  reports  of  foods  in  cold  storage,  without  regard 
to  the  interstate  commerce  power  and  the  taxing  power  particularly. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Have  you  considered  whether  we  have  any  au- 
thority under  the  public-health  provision  to  require  the  disposition 
of  those  goods  at  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  public  health  could  only  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  the  powers  expressly  granted  to  Congress. 
The  public  health  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  certain  regu- 
lations of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  know  how  many  cold-storage  warehouses 
there  are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Mr.  Marshall,  who  will  follow  me,  will  be  able  to 
answer  your  question.  , 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Had  the  President  any  advice  from  your  depart- 
ment before  he  wrote  this  message,  in  which  he  advised  us  to  enact 
laws  similar  to  the  laws  of  New  J  ersey  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  I  could  not 
answer  your  question.  I  really  have  no  informaion  which  would 
enable  me  to  answeryour  question  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  the  method  of  keeping  books  and  what  reporfcj 
shall  be  made?    Is  this  bill  specific  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Morrill.  This  bill  covers  those  phases  requiiing  the  cold- 
storage  warehouse  to  keep  records  and  to  make  reports  quarterly. 

The  Chairman.  N6t  how  the  books  shall  be  kept,  though  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  the  method  of  keeping  the  books.  The  only 
object  to  be  accomplished 

The  Chairman.  Should  the  Secretary  be  given  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  method? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  a  question  of  policy.  I  do  not  quite  see 
why  the  method  should  be  prescribed,  if  the  oooks  are  so  kept  as  to 
produce  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  verify 
the  report) 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  might  be;  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  some 
uniformity. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  usually  done. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  inspection  of  plants?  What  is 
proposed  in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  This  bill  provides  for  the  inspection  of  plants ;  but, 
ts  I  said  before,  I  do  not  quite  see  its  relevancy  in  this  bill  to  the 
taxing  power,  and  it  is  certainly  not  tied  up  with  the  interstate- 
commerce  power.  / 
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The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  collection  of  samples! 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  collection  of  samples,  it  seems  to  me,  could  only 
be  provided  for,  generally  speaking,  under  the  interstate-commerce 
power. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  provided  in  this  bill  f 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is  not  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Should  that  be  provided  for? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  What  do  vou  think^ 
Mr.  Campbell? 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  it  is  necessary  to  collect  samples  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  condition  of  products  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  any  control  contemplated,  that  the  measure 
or  the  bill  itself  should  make  provision  for  the  collecting  of  samples. 
We  are  collecting  samples  now  of  products  in  cold  storage  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  violated. 

The  Chairman.  Should  the  Secretary  or  his  agents  be  authorized 
to  administer  oaths,  which  is  the  usual  provision  carried  in  these 
acts? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  would  be  desirable  that  lie 
have  the  power,  because,  in  instituting  prosecutions  for  the  violation 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  the  United  States  district  attorneys  require 
that  some  one  else's  oath  be  presented  to  them.  It  seems,  generally 
speaking,  they  do  not  wish  to  make  their  own  oaths  upon  the  basis 
of  the  information  the  Department  of  Agriculture  furnishes.  While 
you  might  answer  that  question  by  saying  they  could  use  notaries 
and  other  officers  with  seals,  sometimes  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  fo. 

Mr.  Jacx)way.  If  I  get  your  legal  opinion,  it  is  this,  that  this  bill 
as  now  drawn  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MoRRiix.  In  most  of  the  regulatory  provisions;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  you  are  doubtful  if  we  can  make  it  constitu- 
tional by  bringing  in  the  commerce  clause? 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  is,  and  fully  accomplish  the  purposes  you 
have  in  view. 

Mr.  Jacx)way.  And  the  only  way  we  can  make  it  constitutional  is 
to  bring  it  under  the  taxing  power  under  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think,  most,  if  not  all,  you  wish  to  accomplisli 
could  be  done  under  the  taxing  power. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  does  this  bill  give  specific  au- 
thority to  make  and  promulgate  regulations? 

Mr.  Morrill.  This  bill  does  give  specific  authority. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  is  required? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  Under  this  bill,  could  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
employ  as  many  agents  as  it  desired  and  pay  them  whatever  amount 
thev  thought  proper? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  can  employ  as  many  agents  as  it  desires,  subject 
to  the  civil-service  law,  which  is  provided  for  here,  and  it  also  pro- 
vides that  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  formerly  in  the  military 
and  naval  service.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  general  statute 
which  limits  the  salary  to  $4,500  for  technical  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  bill  should  be  cited  by  a  short 
title? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  a  short  title. 
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The  Cttatkman.  And  it  should  also  provide  when  it  shall  take 
effect? 

Mr.  MoRRixjL.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  date  should  not  be  immediately. 

Mr.  MctiATJOHUN  of  Michigan.  The  several  State  laws  that  you 
speak  of,  if  executed,  would  relate  to  the  control  of  local  storehouses, 
if  they  may  be  called  that,  and  to  products  in  intrastate  business! 

Mr.  MoRRiLi..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLftAxjGBLiN  of  Michigan.  If  all  the  States  had  those  laws 
and  they  were  properly  executed,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  large  houses  and 
the  interstate  business,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MoRBii^L.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  reason  for 
?ome  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Federal  legislation  of  some  kind, 
is  that  the  State  laws  are  not  uniform.  In  some  cases  they  may  be 
evaded  by  transferring  the  product  across  the  State  line.  I  am 
merely  answering  your  question.  It  tends  to  support  your  statement, 
of  course. 

Mr.  McXjAxjoitlin  of  Michigan.  If  that  is  done,  as  you  suggest, 
then  they  would  become  interstate  warehouses,  and  it  would  be  inter- 
state business  reached  by  the  Federal  law,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  MoRRULX..  I  do  not  understand  the  warehouse  itself  has  any- 
thing to  do  Tvith  the  storage  in  all  cases.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
the  person  Tvho  puts  the  stuff  in  the  warehouse  does  that.  In  other 
words,  in  many  cases  the  warehouse  is  not  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Hefi-in.  Is  the  department  working  on  any  specific  plan? 

Mr.  MoRRirx..  We  have  been  trying  to  work  out  a  way — ^to  frame  a 
bill  which  -we  could  present  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Heitlin^.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  department  to  submit  its  plan  to  us? 

Mr.  MoRRH-i^.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  authorized  to  say  that. 
I  do  not  know  the  Secretary's  attitude,  but  we  have  been  working 
OT!  such  a  bill,  if  the  Secretary  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  McL«AUGHX.iN  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  other  ques- 
tion: Does  the  department  think  it  advisable  to  have  this  limita- 
tion in  this  bill  of  10  months  apply  to  all  food  products  alike,  inas- 
nfficli  as  it  is  known,  and  accepted,  I  believe,  that  some  kinds  of 
fcirxi  products  deteriorate  in  storage  while  others  do  not,  and  that 
tbere  are  different  lengths  of  time  that  different  products  can  safely 
be  kept  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  MoRRiLT..  It  is  a  fact,  as  you  sav,  that  there  are  different 
lengths  of  time.  Some  products  probably  should  not  be  kept  in 
stonge  even  10  months.  In  fact,  Mr.  Campbell,  I  think,  will  give 
vou  information  which  diows  that  three  months  is  as  long  as  some 
products  should  be  kept  in  storage,  whereas  other  products  may  be 
kept  twice  lO  months,  and  even  longer.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
length  of  storage  of  all  products  is  concerned,  any  precise  period 
would  not  suit  the  limit  of  proper  storage  for  all  products.  Now, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  about  a  limitation.  ^  In 
Uie  minds  of  some,  there  is  a  feeling  that  there  should  be  a  limita- 
tion, based  upon  the  period  of  production ;  that  is  to  say 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan  (interposing).  To  take  care  of 
seasonal  production! 
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(  Mr.  MoRBtLji.  To  take  care  of  seasonal  production.  If  yon  will 
remember,  Congress,  in  the  hoarding  provision  of  the  food  control 
act  announced  a  policy  as  to  storage,  wherein  it  held  that  hoarding 
should  be  deemed  to  include  carrying  over  beyond  the  season  of  sc^int 
production  or  no  production ;  the  idea  being  that  it  should  not  ex- 
tend beyond  that. 

So  that  this  question  would  arise:  If  you  take  the  position  that 
storage  might  continue  as  long  as  the  products  were  fit  for  food. 

?^ou  would,  in  many  cases,  enable  the  holder  to  go  over  into  the  fol- 
owing  season  and  carry,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  an  immense  stock: 
whatever  the  reasons  might  be  it  might  be  an  immense  stock,  whicl 
would  have  a  very  important  effect  on  the  producers,  in  that  thej 
might  be  discouraged  in  their  next  season's  production. 

Mr.  MgLaughun  of  Michigan.  It  might  be  well,  then,  to  have  ^ 
minimum  and  a  maximum  time,  if  it  was  thought  advisable  at  al' 
to  go  into  that  question,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  different  prod 
ucts  keep  differently  in  cold  storage? 

.  Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  know  just  what  you  have  in  mind  by  a 
"  minimum." 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  not  the 
proper  expression.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  name  the  lengtt 
of  time  that  some  of  these  perishaole  products  might  be  kept,  but 
not  let  any  of  them  be  kept  longer  than  a  given  time. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  can  see  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  consid- 
eration to  that.  Of  course,  I  might  answer  you  probably  m  this  way; 
That,  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  was  concerned,  if  they  were  nol 
M^iolesome  or  fit  for  food,  they  could  not  be  shipped ;  and  I  suppose 
most  if  not  all  of  the  States  have  legislation  which  would  prevenl 
their  disposition  intrastate  if  they  were  not  wholesome  and  fit  foi 

food- 
I  might  call  attention  also  to  a  question  which  has  arisen  in  mj 

mind,  and  that  is  whether  you  might  not  take  into  consideration  th( 

question  of  palatability  of  food,  aside  from  whether  it  is  wholesome 

and  fit  for  food  or  not.    In  other  words,  an  article  might  not  be  palai 

table,  and  yet  might  not  do  harm  in  the  sense  of  not  being  wholesome 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  McLaughlin  f  Have  yol 
anv  auestions,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand  you,  the  pure-food  law  woulc 
prohibit  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  of  any  foods  thai 
are  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  in  this  bill  we  would  not  have  to  deal  wifl 
the  period  of  cold  storage  from  the  standpoint  of  wholesomeness  oi 
palatability  is  concerned,  would  we? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned.        ' 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  legislation  <* 
this  particular  character  does  not  go  to  the  question  of  wholesorad 
iiess;  it  goes  to  the  question  of  retaining  products  in  cold  storage  am 
therebv  keeping  them  off  the  market.  , 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seems  to  me  that  that  :s  the  spirit  behinj 
the  bill.  That  is  not  the  spirit  behind  this  particular  bill,  but  behin) 
proposed  cold-storage  legislation. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  if  that  is  the  purpose,  a  general  limitation  of 
10  months  applied  to  all  foods  might  not  effectuate  the  purpose  all 
the  way  through? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  might  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  12  months 
from  the  very  first  production  would  be  the  maximum ;  whereas  from 
the  production  of  the  last  aiticle  less  than  10  months  might  elapse 
to  the  production  of  the  first  article  the  next  season. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  you  are  speaking  of  within  the  production 
season? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Or  the  consumption  season,  as  the  case  may  be.  I 
take  it  that,  from  the  legal  standpoint,  we  might  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion either  on  the  theory  that  the  cold-storage  plant  is  an  instrumen- 
tality of  commerce,  or  that  the  products  in  the  warehouse  had  been  or 
were  destined  to  be  in  interstate  commerce ;  or  that  we  might  deal  with 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment! Has  there  Deen  any  decision,  so  far  as  you  Imow,  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  cold-storage  plant  in  which  products  are  stored  which  have 
moved  in  interstate  commerce,  or  are  destined  for  interstate  commerce, 
to  use  a  term  used  by  the  President,  is  an  instrumentality  of  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  Morrilln  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  offhand. 
I  have  in  mind  a  grain  case  which  arose  at  Chicago,  111.,  where  gi*ain 
was  shipped  from  some  interior  point  in  the  United  States  to  Chi- 
cago, to  a  person  who  was  handling  it  there  for  the  purpose  of  ship- 
ping it  elsewhere,  and  he  placed  it  in  his  warehouse  in  Chicago, 
holding  it  there  for  grading,  cleaning,  treating,  and  so  on,  with  me 
intention  of  selling  it  and  snipping  it  subsequently  to  other  points  in 
the  United  States,  or  for  export ;  and  it  was  shown  and  admitted,  as 
i  matter  of  fact,  that  all  of  nis  business  was  done  in  that  way.  And 
the  grain  while  it  was  in  that  warehouse  was  held  subject  to  the 
tiling  power  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  come 

to  rest  in  Illinois,  although  the  court  stated  that  it  did  not  decide 
the  question  whether  the  grain  was  then  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  will  ask  you  if  Judge  Landis  did  not  hold  affirma- 
fcely  on  the  question  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  put  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  He  may  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  MoBRiLL.  I  can  not  answer  definitely  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  this  question:  as  to 
whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  it  would  be  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  goods 
^hidi  had  been  in  storage,  unless,  during  the  period  of  such  storage, 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  law  were  complied  with? 
.  Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  have  in  mind  the  child  labor  decision,  which 
imposes  an  obstacle  to  legislation  as  broad  as  you  state  in  your 
qu^tion,  in  that  the  Child  labor  statute  as  originally  framed  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of  products  of  a  fac- 
tory in  which  child  labor  had  been  employed  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  that  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  Congress  has 
now  legislated  under  the  taxing  power;  but  that  legislation  has  not 
1^  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
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Mr.  Andebson.  Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of 
legislating  against  the  products  themselves  in  interstate  commerce 
is  that  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
there  is  a  very  great  question,  even  if  they  have  been  in  interstate 
commerce,  wlvether  they  are  in  interstate  commerce  when  they  are  in 
storage.  And  aside  from  that,  there  is  a  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  of 
legislating  against  them,  because  the  ownership  is  an  ownership  by 
persons  other  than  the  warehouse  keeper. 

Mr.  MoRBnx.  Quite  frequently,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  impose  a 
Federal  tax  upon  products  held  in  warehouses — cold-storage — a  pro- 
gressive tax  to  appl^  after  they  have  been  in  the  storage  warehouse 
a  certain  length  of  time? 

Mr.  MoRRux.  I  think  that  that  could  legally  be  done.  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  could  not  legally  impose  a  tax  with  reference  to  the 
period  of  storage. 

Mr.  Akdessok.  Of  course,  if  it  could  l^ally  be  done,  the  nextj 
question  is  whether  the  imposition  of  the  tax  would  have  the  result 
of  forcing  the  products  out  of  storage,  or  would,  under  other  con^ 
ditions,  have  simply  the  result  of  adding  the  tax  to  the  price  the 
consumers  paid? 

Mr.  MoRRiuu  You  would  have  two  ways  of  dealing  with  it:  you 
could  put  on  a  tax  that  you  tmow  would  force  it  out  of  storage,  oi^ 
you  could  put  on  a  graduated  tax,  which  would  be  merely  persua^ 
sive. 

Mr.  AjfDERsoN.  Just  one  more  question.  I  want  to  call  youi 
attention  to  section  6,  to  which  you  refer.  Do  you  think  that  thai 
section  would  prevent  the  re-storage  of  articles  which  have  been  iij 
storage  once  before?  For  instance,  suppose  you  have  a  shipmeni 
of  beef  in  storage  at  Chicago;  that  shipment  of  beef  is  shipped  t^ 
Boston  for  sale,  would  section  6  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7970)  prohibil 
the  holding  of  that  beef  in  storage  for  any  length  of  time  in  Boston  1 

Mr.  MoRRiu^  I  think  that  is  the  meaning  ox  the  language,  subjecl 
to  the  exception  in  section  8. 

Mr.  Young.  With  regard  to  the  taxing  power,  under  which  yoi 
say  you  think  you  could  have  a  bill  framed  that  would  control  tb 
situation,  I  believe  we  have  adopted  that  system  in  two  or  thrd 
different  cases,  one  being  the  oleomargarine  tax,  another  the  Stati 
bank-note  tax,  and  the  other  the  phosphorus-match  tax. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  phosphorus-match  statute,  however,  has  no 
been  passed  upon  by  the  courts.  It  is,  of  course,  a  precedent  f  ron 
the  legislative  standpoint. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is,  however,  a  very  far-reaching  power,  which,  i 
abused,  would  destroy  any  industry,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MoRRnXi.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  case  of  the  phosphorus-match  ii5 
dustry 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  It  put  them  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  was  intended  to  do  that,  and  apparently  it  did  ii 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  So  that  if  Congress  should  undertake  to  invad 
this  field  of  cold  storage  with  this  power  of  taxation,  and  if  th 
farmers  of  the  country  should  determine  to  have  a  cooperative  coi 
cem  by  which  they  could  have  cold  storage  for  certain  of  the) 
products  you  could  absolutely  destroy  the  cobperation  of  tho< 
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farmers  and  force  their  products  into  the  markets  by  the  use  of  this 
tax,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Assuming  that  you  are  not  raising  any  question  of 
classification,  jou  could ;  yes. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power  to  be  invoked,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  taxing  power  is  ahnost  an  unlimited  power ; 
there  are  only  one  or  two  exceptions 

Mr.  YouKG  (interposing).  I  only  want  to  express  my  dissent;  I 
hope  Congress  will  not  attempt  to  frame  a  bill  using  the  taxing 
power  to  bring  about  that  result,  because  I  see  a  very  f  ar-reacliing 
effect-which  could  destroy  any  industry  of  any  section  of  the 
countiy — 

Mr. Morrill  (interposing*).  There  was  an  illustration  of  that,  as 
JOU  say,  in  the  State  bank-note  case. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morbillw  And  the  oleomargarine  case,  and  there  have  been 
different  statutory  precedents  since  that  time. 

The  chairman  asKed  me  about  the  use  of  licenses  as  a  means  of 
regulating  any  industry.  I  should  like  to  read  three  paragraphs 
from  the  license-tax  cases,  decided  by  the  United  States  Supremo 
Court  (72  U.  S.,  462,  470)  : 

It  Is  not  iloubted  that  where  (Congress  possesses  constitutional  power  to 
•^Jlaie  trade  or  Intercoiirfse  It  may  regulate  by  means  of  licenses,  as  well  as 
to  other  modes,  and  in  case  of  such  regulation  a  license  will  give  to  the 
'i<^nj«ee  anthority  to  do  whatever  Is  authorized  by  its  terms. 

Thus  Congress,  having  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
M<1  among  the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,  may  without  doubt 
PP'vide  for  granting  coasting  licenses,  licenses  to  pilots,  licenses  to  trade  with 
^Indians,  and  any  other  licenses  necessary  or  proper  for  the  exercise  of 
^i  great  and  extensive  power,  and  the  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
*^'"y  other  power  of  Congress  to  the  exercise  of  which  the  granting  of  licenses 
Jiy  be  Incident     All  such  licenses  confer  authority  and  give  rights  to  the 


h[  very  different  considerations  apply  to  the  internal  commerce  or  domes- 
^""Oade  of  the  States.  Over  this  commerce  and  trade  Congress  has  no 
P^ff  of  regulation  nor  any  direct  control.  This  power  belongs  exclusively 
^'the  States.  No  interference  by  Congress  with  the  business  of  citizens 
^cted  within  a  State  is  warranied  by  the  Constitution,  except  such  as  is 
^ily  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  powers  clearly  granted  to  the  legislature. 
^  power  to  authorize  a  business  within  a  State  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the 
fitiasive  power  of  the  State  over  the  same  subject. 

.  Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  the  license  itself  is  not  a  power; 
itismereh  a  method? 

Mr.  MoBRHx.  Merely  a  method ;  yes,  sir. 

^  Chairman.  A  method  of  regulating. 

Mr.  Hefux.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  we  dispose  of  that  matter  of 
"taking  up  a  digest  of  the  various  cold-storage  laws  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrill,  will  you  furnish  the  committee  with 
« %est  of  the  cold-storage  laws  ? 

ifr.  MoRRnx.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  conmiit- 
^  to  have  a  compilation  of  the  cold-storage  laws  of  all  the  States? 

The  Ch AMMAN.  Would   it   inconvenience   you    much   to   supply 


Mr.  MoRRiLi^  I  will  do  it  anyhow,  whether  it  inconveniences  me 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  I  think  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  some 
^^  digest  should  be  supplied,  if  pra»;ticable. 
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Mr.  Lee.  Could  you  give  the  laws  in  full,  or  merely  a  digest  oi 
them  ? 

Mr.  MoRBiLL.  Do  you  desire  to  have  them  in  full,  so  that  you 
could  make  your  own  examination  of  the  various  laws;  or  do  yoc 
wish  to  have  simply  a  digest  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  might  get  up  whatever  you 
think  will  be  helpful  to  us.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
quote  the  law  of  each  State  in  full. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Yes;  we  will  leave  that  with  you.  Compile  whal 
you  think  would  be  of  advantage  to  us. 

Mr.  Morrill.  All  right;  I  will  furnish  it  in  typewritten  form,  sc 
that  you  can  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  do  that  the  committee  wiD  determine 
whether  to  have  it  included  in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings- 
Mr.  Morrill.  I  made  a  reference  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  hoard 
ing  provision  of  the  food-control  act.    It  is  as  f oUows : 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person  who  wlUfuUy  hoards  any  necessaries  shall  upor 
conyictlon  thereof  be  lined  not  exceeding  $5000  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both.  Necessaries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  hoarded  wlthlr 
the  meaning  of  this  act  when  either  (a)  held,  contrficted  for,  or  arranged  foi 
by  any  person  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use 
or  consumption  by  himself  and  dependents  for  a  reasonable  time;  (b)  held 
contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  by  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  oi 
other  dealer  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  reasonably  required 
to  furnish  necessaries  produced  in  surplus  quantities  seasonally  throughout 
the  period  of  scant  or  no  production;  or  (c)  withheld,  whether  by  possessios 
or  under  any  contract  or  arrangement,  from  the  market  by  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  unreasonably  Increasing  or  diminishing  the  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  if  that  does  not  do  everything 
that  would  be  accomplished  by  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  MoRKiLL.  Well,  it  does  to  the  extent  that  it  may  be  considerec 
that  a  person  is  hoarding  beyond  his  necessities;  but  this  bill  dis 
regards  a  man's  necessities;  it  attempts  to  force  the  product^s  out 
regardless  of  whether  he  needs  them  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  suggest  a  drastic  measure  like  that 
That  is,  that  anybody  who  might  have  a  few  dozen  eggs  beyond 
what  his  necessities  required — ^you  would  not  require  such  a  persoi 
to  pay  a  $50  license  tax  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  sir.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  food  centre 
act  itself  made  certain  exceptions. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  that  drastic  provision  wa 
enacted  under  the  war  power?  ' 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  your  opinion,  it  could  not  I 
made  permanent,  even  if  it  seemed  advisable  to  make  it  so? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  could  not  be  made  permanent  in  the  same  form  i 
which  it  is  in  the  food  control  act. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  the  meat  inspection  ac 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  requires  the  marking,  "  Inspected  an 
passed  "  of  meats  before  they  can  be  received  in  interstate  commoroj 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir.  j 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  would  an  act  which  required  u 
marking  of  the  date  when  the  product  was  received  in  the  col 
storage  plant  be  constitutional  ? 
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Mr.  MoRsiLL.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce,  you  might  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  of 
products,  which  have  oeen  kept  in  cold  storage,  unless  the  period  of 
storage  is  designated,  and  the  ract  that  they  are  cold-storage  products. 

Mr.  HrrrciiiNSON.  As  you  know,  the  Ohio  law  limits  the  period  to 
six  months. 

Mr.  MoKRiLL.  No ;  I  did  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Htttchinson.  Suppose  a  man  puts  a  food  product  in  cold 
storage  in  Ohio  for  six  months,  and  then  ships  it  to  New  Jersey  and 
puts  it  in  cold  storage  there,  is  there  any  law  to  prevent  that? 

Mr.  MoBRiLL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNSON.  Can  there  be  any  law  to  prevent  that. 

Mr.  Morrill.  You  are  speaking  now  about  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  and  not  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do,  to  stop  food 
products  from  going  from  one  warehouse  to  another. 

)Ir.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  there  is  no  way  to-  provide  for  that  except 
wider  the  taxing  power,  is  there? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  if  it  goes  into  interstate  com- 
merce, there  is. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  you  are  dealing  now  with  interstate  com-t 
merce,  and  you  have  power  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  constitution.  The  only  question  I  raised  is,  whether  you  have 
power  to  reach  the  subject  as  extensively  as  you  might  wish;  you 
might  reach  specific  things  under  the  interstate  commerce  power. 

Mr.  SiDDicK.  You  say  the  department  has  no  definite  plan  to  offer 
It  this  time? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BiDDiCK.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  will  have 
one  to  offer  or  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  As  I  said  before,  we  have 
keen  working  on  it,  trying  to  frame  up  a  bill ;  and  if  we  succeed  in 
tuning  up  a  bill,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  it  will  rest  with  him  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  BmniCK.  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  you  mean  you  have 
been  working  on  it  since  the  President's  message  or  before  the  Presi- 
dent's message? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Before  the  President's  message ;  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  President's  message  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  furuier  questions?  If  not,  we  will 
exciise  voa,  Mr.  Morrill. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Morrill  leaves  we  might 
request  him  to  submit  to  the  committee  any  suggestions  that  he  might 
have  to  offer  in  the  framing  of  a  bill  which  he  thinks  would  be  of 
advanta^  to  us. 

Mr.  ^RRiLL.  May  I  request  to  be  excused  from  doing  that?  I  am 
merely  a  subordinate  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  I  would 
prefer  not  to  express  my  own  personal  opinions,  when  they  might 
conflict  with  those  of  the  Secretary. 
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The  Chairman.  For  the  information  of  the  committee,  I  desire  to 
state  that  I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  have  any  suggestions  he  might  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  MoRBiUi.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Morrill.  We 
will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 

STATEMENT  OF  UB.  WALTEB  0.  CAMPBELL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
BTTREAV  OF  CHEHISTBY,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICULTintE. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
Huything  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  done  that  would  be  of 
advantage  to  you  in  the  consideration  of  this  or  any  other  bill  that 
may  come  up. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  as  you  know,  is  charged  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  besides  that  is  carrying  on 
certain  special  investigational  work. 

In  both  of  these  respects  we  have  given  some  consideration  to  the 
effect  that  storage  has  on  certain  products;  the  bureau  has  issued 
some  publications  on  that  subject. 

We  have  found  that  many  extremely  perishable  products,  if  pre- 
pared with  scrupulous  care  and  prepared  with  a  view  of  having  them 
Kept  in  storage,  cfn  be  kept  in  storage  for  a  considerable  time  wit])- 
out  appreciable  deterioration.  We  have  studied  eggs  and  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  handling  of  them,  and  have  found  that  when 
care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  quality  of  e^gs,  and  when  they 
have  been  placed  immediately  in  cold  storage,  it  is  possible  to  keep 
those  eggs  in  cold  storage  at  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  for  a 
period  of  10  or  11  months  without  noticeaole  loss  in  bad  eggs.  In 
other  words,  the  grading  that  would  take  place  then  of  the  eggs  by 
the  methods  available  to  the  dealers  would  not  condemn  any  material 
quantity  of  those  eggs. 

If  the  eggs  had  not  been  properly  prepared  or  had  not  been  prop- 
erly selected,  of  course,  the  length  of  lime  during  which  they  could 
be  kept  in  storage  would  be  very  much  less ;  and  it  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  care  exercised  in  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  egg  at  the  time  it  is  placed  in  storage. 

We  have  also  studied  the  matter  of  storage  of  fish,  the  methods  of 
preparing  them,  and  have  found  that,  under  the  best  CAre  that  can 
be  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  them,  where  the  fish  have  been 

{glazed  and  frozen,  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  in  storage  very  much 
onger  than  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  without  any  marked  chemical 
change  in  the  fish.  We  have  observed  some  that  have  been  kept 
for  a  period  of  27  months  and  have  been  unable,  even  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  to  detect  anything  chemically  that  indicated  deterioration. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  What  about  the  palatability? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  that  is  another  thing.  Of  course,  there  is 
going  to  be  nothing — I  take  it  that  that  can  be  said  generally — ^that 
would  be  as  palatable  after  it  has  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  as  it  was  when  it  was  fresh. 

With  regard  to  poultry,  we  have  found  that  poultry  can  be  kept 
for  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  without  very  marked  deteriora- 
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aon;  but  nevertheless,  the  palatability  i«  affected.  No  one,  I  believe, 
will  assert  that  storage  of  poultry  for  any  period  of  time  is  ^oing  to 
iiiiprove  it  in  any  way ;  but  as  a  conservation  measure  it  is  justified. 

Our  concern,  of  course,  in  enforcing  the  food  and  drugs  act  is  to 
prevent  the  marketing  of  any  product  entering  interstate  commerce 
that  is  adulterated ;  one  of  tne  provisions  in  the  section  that  defines 
:i(  hi  Iteration  says  that  if  a  product  consists,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  material^  it  is  adulterated.  And  of 
coui-se  we  have  been  mterested  in  this  study  to  determine  whether  or 
not  products  of  various  classes,  after  they  have  been  taken  out  of 
-torage  and  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  were  in  contravention 
«»f  the  terms  of  that  law. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  to  clear  that  up  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Jfr.  Anderson.  DoCvS  the  pure  food  law  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit 
die  movf^ment  in  intei*state  commerce  of  foods  from  which  an  essen- 
tial food  value  has  been  subtracted? 

Mr.  Campbeli^  No;  the  food  and  drugs  act  does  not  deal  with 
that,  in  the  sense  that  there  may  have  been  a  subtraction  due  to 
natural  consequences — like  storage.  If  there  has  been  a  removal  of 
any  part  of  it,  or  if  there  has  been  an  abstraction  of  any  of  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  the  product,  that  would  come  within  the  pure 
food  law:  for  instance,  in  the  sale  of  milk,  where  some  of  its  food 
value  has  been  removed  by  skimming.  But  that  is  more  in  the  line 
of  physic  al  action  than  in  tlie  sense  of  loss  or  abstraction  due  to  de- 
terioration. 

So  far  as  the  time  feature  in  any  legislation  is  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  economics  and  not  one  of 
the  fitness  or  the  imfitness  of  food :  because  if  a  food  product  is  kept 
Ji  storage  for  10  days  or  two  weeks,  and  that  period  of  storage,  be- 
cause of  the  cliaracter  of  the  article  at  the  time  it  was  put  in  stc^'age, 
Ta>  such  as  to  bring  about  decomposition  or  unfitness  for  food  pur- 
poses, the  Federal  pure  food  law  would  prohibit  its  shipment  inter- 
iiate,  and  the  State  laws — and  evei-y  State,  by  the  way,  has  a  pure 
fcod  law — ^would  handle  the  matter  so  far  as  local  traffic  is  con- 
<:emed- 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  your  experience  been  that  foods  are  carried 
in  storage  from  season  to  season  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  studied  that  from  that  point  of  view. 
Wp  have  not  concerned  ourselves  at  all  with  the  length  of  time  that 
food  has  been  stored,  except  as  that  might  be  an  index  to  whether 
there  is  an  adulterated  condition  in  the  product.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets  is  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Marsh^vll.  I  can  answer  that  when  I  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Young.  The  question  involved  here  is,  not  so  much  whether 
or  not  this  or  that  food  product  is  a  healthy  food  after  having  been 
kept  in  cokl  storage  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  but  the  question 
i-on fronting  this  committee,  and  confronting  the  country,  now  is  to 
reach  some  kind  of  conclusion  and  draft  some  law,  if  we  can,  that 
will  prohibit  these  pieces  of  machinery  from  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withholding  quantities  of  food  from  the  public  when  the 
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public  needs  that  fcwxi;  to  prevent  these  great  organizations  from 
using  these  storage  facilities  to  inflate  prices  at  their  will. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  quite  right;  your  concern  is  economic. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  I  only  wish  to  make  a  statement  of  the  char- 
acter that  I  have  made  in  regard  to  our  interest  at  this  time,  because 
virtually  all  of  the  State  laws,  and  these  proposed  Federal  bills  that 
I  have  seen,  provide  for  a  time  period.  Of  course,  that  time  is  in- 
dicated for  economic  purposes,  and  not  as  determining  the  fitness 
or  the  unfitness  of  the  food  that  might  be  stored. 

Mr.  McLattghlin  of  Nebraska.  With  reference  to  the  time  that 
food  may  be  kept  in  storage  without  deterioration,  you  spoke  a  while 
ago  of  eggs.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  eggs,  for  example,  produced  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  properly  put  in  cold  storage,  will  be  as  good 
or  better  after  11  or  12  months  than  eggs  that  might  even  be  pro- 
duced in  September  or  October? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  has  been  found  to  be  actually  the  case;  and 
the  reason  for  it  is  this :  The  eggs  that  are  produced  in  the  spring,  at 
a  time  when  the  weather  is  cool,  are  not  ordinarily  subjected  to  the 
deteriorating  effects  that  come  from  hi^h  temperature.  They  are 
put  in  storage  then,  and  after  remaining  in  storage  for  several 
months,  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  September 
eggs,  for  instance,  or  eggs  stored  in  August,  when  the  heat  is  very 
much  greater — if  those  eggs  stored  in  the  fall  are  delayed  at  all  in 
their  movement  from  the  producer  to  storage. 

Mr.  McLaugSlin  of  Nebraska.  There  is  one  further  question  along 
that  line :  That  being  the  case,  is  it  not  going  to  be  difficult  for  us 
to  determine  any  general  time  for  which  that  product,  for  instance, 
can  be  safely  kept  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  your  purpose  in  indicating  that  time  is  to  be 
based  upon  the  character  of  the  product,  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for 
food,  it  certainly  is  going  to  be  difficult.  ^  But  if  it  is  to  be  based  upon 
economic  reasons  altogether,  of  course,  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  of  course,  clearly  Congress  would  not  want 
to  authorize  a  period  of  storage  which  was  longer  than  the  period 
for  which  the  rood  could  be  kept  without  variation  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Mr.  ANDfeRSON.  Has  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  made  any  deticrmi- 
nation  of  that  question  with  respect  to  various  foods  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  impossible,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Anderson,  to  make 
that  determination  so  far  as  it  will  apply  to  all  classes  of  foods.  It 
depends  altogether,  or  very  largely,  upon  the  care  that  was  taken 
and  the  character  of  the  product  at  the  time  that  it  was  prepared 
for  storage  as  to  whether  it  can  be  kept  1  or  2  months,  or  12,  or  24,  or 
28  months;  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  any  particular  time, 
even  with  respect  to  any  particular  jjroduct,  beyond  which  it  could 
be  said  to  be  unfit  for  food  and  within  which  it  could  be  said  to  be 
all  right. 

We  have  found,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  with  the  exercise  of  care 
it  has  been  possible  to  put  fish  in  cold  storage  and  keep  them  for  27 
months,  without  any  deterioration  that  could  be  detected  chemi- 
cally. But  that  would  be  unprofitable,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  to 
keep  them  in  storage  that  long. 
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It  is  possible  to  keep  eggs  10  or  11  months,  and  not  find  any  losses, 
from  the  standpoint  of  market  consideration,  at  the  end  of  that 
period. 

Any  bill  that  indicates  a  period  of  10  or  11  months,  of  course,  con- 
templates, as  I  understand  it,  always  that  if  the  food  is  kept  in  stor- 
age for  that  length  of  time,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  it  must 
be  fit  for  food ;  because  the  existence  of  all  food  laws,  both  Federal 
and  State,  makes  it  a  pretty  precarious  matter  now  for  any  one  to 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  storage  any  food  products  that  have 
deteriorated  and  to  put  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Can  you  state  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  dozen  eggs 
m  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  not  that  information.  Perhaps  Mr.  Mar- 
shall can  give  it  to  you.  We  have  not  considered  the  cold-storage 
problem  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  line  with  your  work  of  prc- 
Tenting  products  that  have  deteriorated  getting  on  the  market,  has 
it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  large  quantities  of  food  have  been 
destroyed  liecause  they  were  found  to  have  deteriorated? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  known  of  cases  of  destruction  of  large 
qiiantities  of  food  that  had  been  kept  in  storage  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  unfit  for  food.  We  have  effected  the  destruction  of 
some  food  products  by  the  normal  operations  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act,  where  the  products  were  shipped  interstate.  The  various  State 
oiEcials  and  city  officials  have  done  the  same  thing  under  the  pro- 
visions of  their  laws.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  that  this  destruc- 
tion was  due  to  any  other  reason  than  the  undesirability  of  such 
products  for  food  purposes. 

^  Mr.  McL.4UGHLiN  of  Michigan.    Undesirability  when  they  were 
tound  to  have  deteriorated  ? 

Mr.  Campbeix.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Of  course. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact,  not  that  the 

food  was  kept  in  storage  for  an  excessive  period,  but  perhaps  to  the 

fact  that  proper  care  was  not  manifested  at  the  time  that  it  was 

prepared  for  storage  purposes. 

The  Chairmak.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  the  destruction  of  food 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  You  know  of  no  such  case  throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  been  concerned  with  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; we  have  not  looked  into  it  from  that  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  department  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  and  investigation  of  this  matter,  especially  through  Dr.  Pen- 
nington, I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.    Well,  Dr.  Pennington  has  studied 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Appropriations  have  been  made 
for  that  purpose,  we  have  had  reports  from  time  to  time,  and  have 
I  been  given  to  understand  that  the  matter  has  been  given  considerable 
*idv? 

Mr.  Cahpbkll.  Dr.  Pennington  has  studied  that  in  connection 
^th  her  work  on  storage  products.  I  have  seen  no  report  from  Dr. 
Pennington  that  indicates  that  there  has  been  a  willful  destruction 
«f  food.  If  there  has  been,  she  herself  knows  it. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  eggs  may  be  kept 
for  10  or  11  months  without  marked  deterioration,  iSsh  27  months, 
and  poultry  three  months.  In  order  to  make  the  law  effective,  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  specify  the  maximum  tbne  that  each  of  the 
articles  could  be  kept  in  storage,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.    I  do  not  think  so,  so  far  as  character  is  concenied. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  permit  the  storage  of  poultry  1*2 
months,  if  it  deteriorates  in  three  nH)nths,  would  you  i 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  an  article  deteriorates  in  12  months  to  a  point 
where  it  becomes  unfit  for  food,  it  tli^  becomes  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  the  food  laws  of  the  country;  and  they  could  not 
put  that  product  out  and  sell  it  without  contravening  the  terms  of 
the  pure  food  law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  in  keeping  that  poultry  in 
storage  beyond  the  three  mohths,  they  might  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose— ^that  is,  if  their  purpose  was  to  enhame  the  price  by  keeping 
the  poultry  off  the  market! 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  quite  true.  The  point  1  am  trying  to 
make  is  that,  so  far  as  our  work  goes,  we  are  looking  to  the  character 
of  the  product  through  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
The  matter  of  indicating  a  time  limit  in  any  cold  storage  bill  that 
may  be  drafted  is  one,  it  seems  to  me,  purely  of  economics;  and  that 
is  for  the  judgment  of  the  committee  and  o3E  Congress  to  determine: 
and  on  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  no  information. 

The  Chaikman.  You  say  fish  may  be  kept  for  27  months  without 
deterioration:  you  would  not  limit  the  storage  of  fish  to  six  month*^, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  you,  in  your  judgment,  conclude  that  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  would  justify  that,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  fish  be  permitted  to  be  stored  for 
only  one-half  the  period,  and  poultrjr,  for  instance^  for  three  times 
the  period,  that  they  can  be,  respectively,  kept  in  storage  without 
deterioration  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  whatever  to  prevent  Con- 
gress from  passing  a  law  directed  to  the  economic  situation  on  dif H 
f erent  products,  whether  it  be  eggs  or  fish  or  anything  else,  that  may 
b^ome  a  cold-storage  article,  intending  merely  to  prevent  a  manipu* 
lation  of  prices. 

The  point  I  was  seeking  to  make  was  this :  That,  so  far  as  our 
investigations  have  gone,  we  have  found  that  by  the  exercise  of 
meticulous  care  some  products  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period 
without  marked  depreciation  and  still  be  fit  for  food  purposes.  They 
would  be  stora^  articles,  but  that  fact  would  be  indicated.  If  they 
did  go  to  a  point  where  they  were  no  longer  valuable  for  food  pur- 
poses, or  if  tney  went  to  a  point  where  they  were  objectionable^  they 
would  then  be  in  violation  of  the  pure-food  laws  of  the  country  if 
anybody  should  undertake  to  market  them;  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  concerning  yourselves  about  the  time  pro- 
vision in  these  laws,  so  far  as  the  diaracter  of  the  product  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  Your  point  is  that  the  pure-food  law  takes  care 
of  that  side  of  the  situation? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  law  prohibiting  hoarding  that  takes 
care  of  that  feature? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  at  present. 

The  CisAiRMAN.  I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  or  any  other 
biU  along  this  line  should  be  to  guarantee  a  wholesome  food  as  well 
as  to  prevent  hoarding — ^to  strengthen  the  laws  on  the  two  points. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  uniform  provision  as  to  the  time  all  lands  of 
foodstuffs  may  remain  in  cold  storage  would  not  be  a  practical  way 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  but  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  as,  for  in- 
stance, apples  are  dealt  with  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  storage 
of  ceilain  kinds  is  permitted  for  only  a  certain  limited  period  while 
other  kinds  that  do  not  mature  until  later  may  be  kept  in  storage 
for  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  CampbeItL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  certain  apples  mature  along  in 
January  and  others  as  late  as  April  or  Mav.  Would  not  that  be  the 
prdctical  way  of  dealing  with  this  matter? 

ilr,  Campbeix.  Indicating  different  periods  for  different  products, 
iio  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbelx..  Well,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  product  is 
coacemed,  if  you  are  going  to  regulate  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
wholesomeness,  that  should  be  done,  s 

The  Chairman.  Should  not  the  two  things  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ? 

Mr.  CAiiPBEix.  That  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  could 
make  a  reconunendation  about.  I  really  do  not  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  indication  of  a  time  limit  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  character  or  the  quality  of  the  product  so  long  as  you  have  so 
many  other  laws  that  really  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  application  of  it  to  all 
articles  then  in  cold  storage  would  not  mean  very  much ;  you  would 
force  the  one  storing  fish  to  dispose  of  it  in  10  or  12  months,  or 
whatever  time  is  fixed  in  the  law,  instead  of  27  months,  the  time  for 
which  fish  may  be  kept  without  deterioration.  You  would  permit 
poultry  to  be  kept  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept  with- 
ont  deterioration  by  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  you  take  the 
case  of  fish  alone.  If  we  from  our  experience  had  found  out  that  it 
wa?  possible  to  preserve  fish  in  a  satisfactory  way  by  cold  storage 
for  27  months,  Congress  would  not  be  disposed,  I  take  it,  to  indicate 
a  period  that  would  be  short  of  that,  so  long  as  that  period  was  in- 
dicated for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  product  and  with  no  economic  relationship  at  all.  But  suppose 
-ome  one  else  had  prepared  fish  without  that  degree  of  care  and  put 
it  into  cold  storage,  whore  it  would  not  keep  for,  perhaps  three 
months  or  even  for  two  months.  So  that  if  we  are  considering  the 
question  of  maximum  periods,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  going  to  be 
pretty  difficult  for  the  committee  to  determine  a  period  of  time  where 
the  purpose  is  primarily  to  regulate  the  charact-er  or  quality  of  any 
one  product  and  make  the  regulation  effective. 
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The  Chairman.  The  thought  you  have  in  mind,  then,  is  to  have 
an  annual  turnover,  which  may  be  provided  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food 
product? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  purpose  of  cold  storage  is  to  carry  over  the 
product  from  the  period  of  large  production  to  the  period  of  short 
production? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  our  object  should  be  to  find  out  primarily 
what  the  period  of  large  production  is  and  the  period  of  short  pro- 
duction, and  upon  that  basis  to  determine  how  long  the  period  of 
storage  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  my  personal  opinion ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  can  eggs  now  be  stored  here  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  can  be  stored  here  just  as  long  as  eggs  put 
in  in  April  or  March  if  they  are  put  into  storage  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  stoi'ed  in  the  spring.  The  reason  that  they  do 
not  stand  up  under  storage  if  they  are  August  or  September  eggs  is 
that  those  months  are  very  much  hotter  than  the  spring  months,  and 
ordinarily  by  the  time  you  get  the  effgs  into  storage  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  temperature  that  would  not  permit  them  to  stand  up 
very  long. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily,  how  long,  then,  can  they  remain  in 
storage? 

Mr.  Campbji^  Our  bulletin  says: 

Freshly  laid  eg^,  with  clean,  whole  shells,  that  have  not  been  wet,  show  a 
negliglhle  loss  in  bad  eggs,  even  after  a  period  of  10  or  11  months  in  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  have  reference  to  eggs  produced  in 
August  in  high  temperature? 

Mr.  Campbfxl.  Tnat  has  reference  to  any  eggs  at  all. 

The  Chairman,  It  has  reference  to  the  average  run  of  eggs! 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nearly  all  the  eggs  you  find  m  storage  are  spring 
eggs;  you  do  not  have  very  many  summer  or  fall  eggs  in  storage; 
the  big  amount  of  storage  eggs  are  spring  eggs. 

The  Chairman,  Some  summer  or  fall  eggs  are  stored? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lesher.  In  regard  to  fish,  at  what  time  of  the  year  are  they  put 
in  storage?    Any  particular  time? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Only  where  you  find  fish  that  have  a  run  of  a 
seasonal  character ;  take  shad,  for  instance,  where  that  industry  may 
exist,  of  freezing  and  storing  shad,  of  course  their  operations  would 
be  timed  entirely  by  the  period  that  the  shad  run  at  that  particular 
place. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Some  of  the  products  are  frozen 
and  they  are  kept  in  storage  in  that  way.  Do  you  find  that  some  of 
those  products  deteriorate  even  when  frozen  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  deterioration,  particularly 
from  the  standpoint  of  palatability.  The  department  is  studying 
that  question  now,  as  it  applies  to  the  various  classes  of  products; 
and  I  have  in  mind  the  question  of  dairy  products,  and  especially 
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butter.  It  is  our  judgment,  although  we  have  not  carried  on  the 
work  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  determine  the  question  that  there  is 
a  deterioration  which  may  not  be  indicated  chemically  or  bacte- 
riologically.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  palatibility,  whether  that 
is  due  to  a  physical  deterioration  in  the  article  itself,  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  flavors  and  odors  that  it  may  get  from 
other  products  that  may  be  stored  adjacent  to  it,  there  is  a  deteriora- 
tion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  butter  kept  by  freezing? 

Mr,  Caicpbell.  It  is  kept  by  maintaining  it  at  a  low  temperature, 
but  not  necessarily  freezing? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Not  by  freezing  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  we  may  have  it  in  the  record,  will 
jou  kindly  indicate  the  principal  articles  of  food  that  enter  into 
cold  storage? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Marshall  has  the  record  of  that;  he  has  the 
entire*  tabulation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  perhaps  you  would  rather  have 
it  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  time  that  the  various  food 
products  may  be  kept  in  storage  without  deterioration  ? 

Dr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  have  indicated  what  our  publications  have  shown 
on  the  articles  that  we  have  investigated  so  far.  With  respect  to 
eggs.  Bulletin  No.  776,  page  84,  says: 

Preshly-lald  eggs,  with  clean,  whole  shells,  that  have  not  been  wet,  show  a 
negligible  loss  in  bad  eggs;  even  after  10  to  11  months  of  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  time  in  the  general  run 
of  business  ? 

Mr,  Campbell.  No.  sir;  I  can  not.  Mr.  Marshall  will  be  able  to 
give  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  when  they  are 
pot  in  storage  under  ordinary  conditions — as  they  run  in  trade? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  know  about  shell  eggs.  After 
ftey  have  been  kept  in  storage  for  several  months  they  are  usually 
taken  out  and  then  graded  by  the  dealers.  That  is  usually  by  a 
process  of  candling  and  breafeing  representative  samples  to  deter- 
mine their  character.  No  dealer  who  is  handling  eggs  can  say  arbi- 
trarily that  eggs  which  have  been  held  in  storage  for  a  period  of 
six  months,  for  example,  are  or  are  not  wholesome  and  fit  for  food, 
and  that  he  will  be  warranted  in  putting  them  on  the  market  with- 
out inspection  in  the  belief  that  tnere  would  be  no  difficulty  so  far 
as  the  enforcement  of  the  pure-food  law  is  concerned.  The  prin- 
cipal factor  involved  is  the  condition  of  the  eggs  at  the  time  they 
are  put  in  storage.  Storage  will  not  cure  deterioration;  and  if  the 
proouct  is  bad  when  it  is  put  in  storage,  of  course  it  is  not  going  to 
correct  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that,  as  a  general  proposition,  eggs  go 
into  storage  deteriorated  to  a  certain  degree? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  During  what  time  do  they  go  into  storage? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  go  into  storage  in  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  sometimes  in  Juno. 
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The  Chairman.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wholesoineness  of  the  product.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  should  guard  and  protect;  and,  a9  everyone 
knows,  the  eggs  here  in  Washington — and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  every 
city — are  very  seldom  fresh ;  I  believe  that  90  per  cent  of  them  have 
deteriorated  in  some  degree. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  we 
should  keep  in  mind  as  well  as  the  supply.  My  question  was  for  the 
purpose  or^ascertaining  how  long  they  can  be  kept  without  deteriora- 
tion in  the  general  run  of  business? 

Mr.  Campbeli..  As  I  said,  they  are  put  in  storage  principally 
during  the  spring  months.  They  are  taken  out  and  usuallv  graded 
before  they  are  put  on  the  market  in  the  fall  months  and,  just  so 
long  as  they  last,  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
more  definite  answer  than  that.  They  are  pulled  out  from  storage 
just  as  the  market  might  require. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  of  them  could 
be  kept  10  or  11  months  without  deterioration  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions. 

Well,  will  you  kindly  include  the  other  storage  articles  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  can  give  you  those  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  butter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  are  studying  that  now;  we  have  published 
nothing  at  all  on  that.  We  hope  to  have  something  definite  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  work  this  year  on  butter;  but  so  tar  we  have  not 
made  any  publication  on  butter. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  on  meats? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  handles  that.  Poultry,  fish,  and  eggs  are  the  principal 
perishable  products  that  we  have  studied.  • 

In  Bulletin  No.  635,  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  statement 
is  made  as  to  fish: 

Ghemicnl  analyses  show  no  signlficnnt  chaiig<»s  in  llsh  held  27  months,  or 
f»ir  a  i^rk'd  much  loiijjer  than  wnu]<l  he  no<M'ss:iiy  or  protitiihle  in  storiiiji  fish 
commercially. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  your  time  to  read  them  all  now : 
you  may  include  them  in  your  remarks  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Campbfxl.  I  have  only  one  other  to  read. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  115,  the  folio-w- 
ing statement  is  made  on  poultry : 

Siiinmlnjir  up  the  oii^sinlei^tlc  properties.  It  may  he  said  that  for  a  short 
time,  poKsihly  Mix  wt^elis,  or  even  lonjrer,  there  is  no  perw^ptihle  chanj;e  pro- 
duce<l  in  a  chii-ken  hy  having  it  frozen.  There  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  evidence  tluit  it  is  hetter,  and  there  Is  no  convincing  evidence  that  it  is 
any  worse.  After  three  months,  however,  the  fresh  <?hicken  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  properties,  as  a  rule,  from  the  cold  storage  chicken,  even 
after  cooking,  and  to  an  absolute  certainty  before  cooking.  This  distinction 
between  the  fresh  and  the  stored  bird  bet'omes  more  and  more  markeil  as  the 
time  <»f  storage  is  increased. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  true  if  it  is  kept  fi-ozeo  all 
the  time,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jagoway.  What  page  is  that  on? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Page  100  of  that  bulletin. 

I  have  already  read  you  the  bulletin  on  eggs,  Bulletin  No.  775,  on 
page  34. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  now  half -past 
12.  The  committee  will  recess  until  2.30,  at  which  time  we  will  hear 
Mr.  Marshall. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

ArrER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Marshall  first  this  afternoon. 

STATEHEirr  OF  MB.  HEBBEBT  C.  ITABSHALL,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
BUBEATT  OF  MABKETS,  DEPABTHENT  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  that  I  have  the  pleasant 
duty  of  wandering  over  the  entire  field.  It  is  a  rather  large  field  and 
one  about  which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  going  to  be  practically  very  diffi- 
cult to  come  to  definite  decisions.  I  shall  not  hope  to  do  more  than 
give  facts,  and  as  for  deciding  what  should  be  done  about  a  cold- 
storage  bill,  as  was  suggested  this  morning,  we  have  made  some  effort 
along  that  line,  but  we  have  found  it  a  very  difficult  problem.  If  the 
facts  will  be  helpful,  we  are  here,  of  course,  to  give  them  to  you. 

I  think  it  would  be  fair,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pomt  out  that  tne  cold- 
storage  industry  wants  legislation.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
idea  should  get  abroad  that  there  is  any  objection  on  their  part  to 
Illation.  It  may  be  that  they  will  not  be  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  legislation  that  Congress  gives  them,  but  they  are  desirous  of 
Federal  regulation.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  the  regulation  of  the 
industrv  under  the  Food  Administration.  When  the  Food  Adminis- 
tiation  was  about  to  go  out  of  existence  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
the  work  there  took  the  matter  up  with  your  predecessor,  the  former 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  suggested  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  at  a  meeting  of  certain  sold^torage  organizations  in 
New  York  City  last  December  resolutions  were  passed,  and  if  I  may, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  those  resolutions,  as  indicating  the  atti- 
tude of  that  body.    They  said : 

Bitsolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  tho  regulation  of  cold 
storage  during  the  war  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  lias  been 
not  only  highly  successful  but  also  distinctly  helpful  to  the  industry  itself ;  and 
further  be  it 

Remlved,  That  In  our  judgment  it  would  be  wise  at  this  time  to  continue  a 
measure  of  Federal  regulation  under  some  governmental  department  known 
to  be  constmctive  in  work,  in  order  to  promote  conservation,  facilitate  distribu- 
tion, stimulate  production,  and  eliminate  wasteful,  discriminatory,  and  unfair 
practices  in  the  handling  of  the  Nation's  food  sui^ly,  and  in  order  to  relieve 
the  industiy  from  the  unnecessary  annoyances  and  losses  incidental  to  divergent 
State  laws. 

These  resolution  were  passed  at  a  joint  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Refrigeration  and  the  Cold  Storage  Subdivision  of  the 
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American  Warehousemen's  Association,  which  are  the  large  national 
organizations  interested  in  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  can  you  put  in  the  record  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Food  Administration  foi 
cold  storage?   It  was  operating  under  certain  regulations? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  was  still  operating  at  that  time. 

The  Chaihman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  I  can  supply  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  can  be  incorporated  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  the  proposition :  One  oi 
tlie  solicitors  of  the  department  this  morning  advised  us  that  the 
food-control  bill  was  stronger  tJian  anything  we  could  pass  in  the 
way  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  enforcement  of  that  law  has  been  so  satisfac 
tory  to  the  cold-storage  people  that  they  are  asking  for  a  continuatioi 
of  that  law? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  exactly  that;  they  want  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  the  President  is  asking  us  to  legislate  here  tc 
i-educe  the  cost  of  living.  Is  there  not  some  inconsistency  in  the  posi" 
tion  of  the  cold-storage  people  and  the  request  of  the  President  is 
reference  to  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  you  might  regulate  the  cold-storage  in^ 
dustry  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  President  has  not  asked  us  to  enact  legislatioij 
to  help  the  cold-storage  people. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  if  the  former  act,  which  is  stricter  than  any- 
thing we  can  enact  and  still  stay  within  our  limitations,  is  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  and  if  they  want  more  regulations 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  I  do  not  attempt  to  speak  abso* 
lutely,  but  did  not  the  President  say  that  the  legislation  in  existence 
at  the  present  time  was  sufficient  if  Congress  would  provide  fundi 
for  its  enforcement? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No;  he  did  not  say  that;  but,  with  reference  to  thj 
cold-storage  proposition,  the  President  asked  practically  that  w| 
enact  the  New  Jersey  law ;  but  we  can  not  do  that,  as  I  understam 
the  opinion  of  your  legal  department  of  the  Department  of  Agii 
culture.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  surprised  to  heai 
that  the  cold-storage  people  are  asking  for  this  regulation.  If  it  wil 
help  the  cold-storage  people,  it  will  not  do  much  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  necessary  conclusion  at  al^ 
It  might  help  both. 

Mr.  McLauohltn  of  Nebraska.  Do  yon  think  the  cold-storage  peo 
pie  would  ask  for  it  from  a  standpoint  for  a  reduction  of  the  price! 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  owners  of  the  cold-storage  warehouses  are  ask^ 
ing  for  this ;  thev  are  not  the  owners  of  the  food. 

Mr.  Young.  These  people  who  are  asking  for  it  are  the  cold- 
storage  warehouse  people — ^not  the  men  who  own  the  stuff  that  goei 
into  the  cold-storage  warehouse? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Young.  The  people  who  came  under  the  re|gulation  of  th( 
price  of  service  given  by  the  warehouse  people?         \ 
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Mr.  Mar8hat,u  The  regulations  fixed  the  maximum  rate  for 

storage. 

Mr.  Young.  And  they  were  satisfied  with  that.  I  find  that  all 
these  fellows  are  satisfied  where  they  had  that  kind  of  rate  fixed 
during  war  time,  because  they  all  came  out  whole,  where  the  fellow 
who  had  to  pay  the  bills  for  the  stuff  which  passed  through  his  hands 
has  had  to  absorb  the  maximum  rate  and  he  has  had  to  bear  the 
burden. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  the  maximum  rate  was  the  rate  beyond 
vvhich  they  could  not  go,  but  as  to  how  effective  it  was,  I  do  not 
bow. 

Mr.  Young.  They  got  the  maximum  rate  if  the  Government  es- 
tablished it.  I  have  this  general  criticism  in  reference  to  this  kind 
of  stuff:  during  the  war  time  I  know  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
tn— the  manufacturing  interest  down  there  is  the  cottonseed  oil- 
mill  industry — ^the  Government  put  in  charge  of  that  branch  of  the 
service  men  who  were  oil  mill  men,  specifically,  no  cotton  producer, 
DO  man  who  made  the  raw  product  which  passed  through  the  oil 
piill,  and  every  regulation  made  down  there  took  care  of  the  big 
institutions,  the  gins,  and  the  mills.  The  farmer  who  grew  the  stuff 
had  to  pay  the  bills.  That  is  the  trouble  I  see  about  this  war  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  the  legislation  that  was  passed  by  Con- 
press  was  not  intended  to  favor  manufacturers.    It  snould  be  made/ 
ffaponable  and  fair  to  all.    The  mere  fact  that  thejr  are  asking  for 
lepslation  is  no  reason  why  you  should  pass  legislation  favorable  tD 
tliem. 

Mr.  YouKO.  Here  is  another  thing  in  regard  to  the  war  regula- 
tions. The  owners  of  the  cold  storage  warehouses,  the  owners  of 
these  big  institutions — ^they  are  all  bookkeeping  propositions,  every 
^ne  of  them.  It  is  not  any  trouble  to  know  what  is  the  capacity  of 
tl.e?e  plants;  it  is  not  any  trouble  to  know  what  their  labor  scale  is 
:ind  their  capacity  for  doing  business.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of 
Wikkeeping,  and  under  war  regulations  they  came  out  whole,  with 
P^at  profits,  whereas  the  poor  devil  who  is  making  the  crop,  who  is 
i'jH  with  uncertain  conditions,  with  the  uncertainties  and  handi- 
caps of  droughts  and  floods,  and  uncertain  labor  conditions,  has 
never  had  anything  devised  to  take  care  of  him  at  all.  Every  prac- 
ti.ible  application  of  these  principles  and  all  the  regulations  and 
ciders  issued  and  adopted  during  war  time  have  taken  care  of  that 
cla^s  of  people  who  are  best  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  so 
far  Ls  tlie  people  who  have  had  to  assume  all  of  the  risks  are  con- 
'^nied,  there  has  never  been  any  system  devised  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  they  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  far  as  the  question  of  this  being  an  easy  matter 
^  determine  is  concerned — that  is,  the  matter  of  rates,  that  is  not 
^i  easy  to  find  out  about.  They  have  been  working  for  at  least  two 
i>r  three  years  trying  to  arrive  at  the  cost  in  cold  storagre  work.  It 
:^  a  very  complicated  problem.  In  time  it  should  be  possible  to  work 
i  out.  The  Food  Administration  did  not  base  its  work  on  that,  and 
Ae  industry  really  is  not  in  as  good  shape  in  that  respect  as  might 
^  hoped  for.  In  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  costs  will  be  known, 
•od?  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets  we  have  some  men 
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now  on  that  very  problem;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem  and  it 
will  be  sometime  before  any  sort  of  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at, 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  or  corporation  that 
the  Food  Administration  is  supposed  to  have  had  control  of  under 
tlie  law  that  has  not  profited  by  that  control  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  could  not  answer  for  the  Food  Administration. 
I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  it  at  all.  It  may  be  so  or  it 
may  not  be  so. 

"fhe  Chairman.  Your  bureau  has  been  making  investigation  with 
a  view  of  formulating  a  plan  to  submit  to  Congress.  You  are  now 
in  the  process  of  drafting  a  bill.  I  suggest  that  you  go  on  with 
your  statement  until  it  is  finished,  and  then  we  will  ask  you  questions. 
If  you  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  investigation  and  any  plana 
worked  out  which  you  care  to  suggest,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  th?nh 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  seems  to  me  about  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
tell  you  something  of  the  problem,  as  was  done  this  morning.  Whilf 
we  have  been  making  an  effort,  we  really  have  not 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  you  prefer  to  go  on  with  youij 
statement  and  then  have  us  ask  you  questions? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  If  the  committee  is  inclined  to  present  a 
comprehensive  cold-storage  law,  I  should  feel  that  it  should  includ^ 
more  than  is  in  the  bill  ^ou  have  under  consideration. 

As  you  were  told  this  morning,  the  constitutional  questions  is 
very  serious  one  in  connection  with  the  matters  dealt  with  here.  I 
i^  felt  that  in  peace  times  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  legislation  tha 
will  require  licensing  of  cold  storages,  because  it  is  extremely  ques 
tiohable  whether  you  can  bring  it  under  any  constitutional  power] 
except  the  taxing  power,  which  would  warrant  that  licensing.  It  ii^ 
extremely  questionable  whether  it  can  be  done  under  the  interst'itei 
commerce  law,  and  as  to  the  taxing:  power,  the  attitude  of  the  corai 
mittee  this  morning  was  very  doubtful  about  that.  But  there  ad 
other  considerations  that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind.  i 

One  very  serious  question  is  the  rates  that  cold  storages  shalj 
charge.    That  should  be  uniform  for  giving  the  same  service.  j 

It  is  the  same  problem  precisely  that  the  railroads  have  had^ 
Forty  years  ago  there  was  no  uniformity  of  railroad  rates,  and  th^ 
rise  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  and  of  the  large  live-stock  shippers,  w^ 
are  told,  was  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  requiremen 
of  uniform  railroad  rates;  that  a  large  shipper  would  go  to  one  rail 
road  and  ask  for  a  rate  and  then  would  go  to  another  railroad,  quot^ 
the  first  rate  and  ask  for  a  lower  rate,  and  by  that  very  operation  tli6 
advantageous  shipper  would  get  a  much  better  rate  than  his  com^ 
petitor,  and  thus  drive  his  competitor  out  of  exist-ence.  We  are  told 
that  is  the  way  such  large  concerns  grew  up.  In  the  cold-storage  in^ 
dustry  we  have  much  the  same  sort  of  problem.  If  you  have  an 
empty  warehouse  and  some  man  offers  you  a  little  business,  rathei 
than  have  the  warehouse  remain  empty  you  will  give  him  a  low  ratei 

So  it  is  highly  desirable,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  th€ 
storage  warehouse  man  himself,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  maij 
who  puts  the  stuff  in  the  warehouse  that  the  rate  should  be  uniform 
In  fact,  it  is  perhaps  rather  more  important  for  him  than  it  is  for  th^ 
warehouse  itself. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  it  is  i>erhaps  more  importani 
*^r  the  shipper  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  than  it  is  foi 
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the  railroad  itself,  so  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  customer 
of  the  warehouse  that  he  should  receive  as  favorable  a  rate  as  his 
competitor.  It  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  if  it  can 
be.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  particular  provision  can  be 
taken  care  of,  if  you  can  not  have  a  system  of  licensing.  Something 
perhaps  can  be  accomplished  even  if  you  can  not  have  a  system  oi 
licensing.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  it  is  believed  Congress 
bas  the  power  to  require  information  regarding  the  business  of  com- 
mercial concerns  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essential  to  have  this  inf or- 
aiation  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Government  work  properly. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Would  you  say  the  rate  should  be  uniform,  no  matter 
If  hat  the  quantity  of  goods  stored  may  be?  Would  you  charge  a  man 
storing  100  cases  of  eggs  no  more  than  a  man  storing  10,000  cases  of 
eg^Ts— that  is,  per  case? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  really  would  not  want  to  take  up  that  question. 
I  believe  the  railroad  rates  are  substantially  the  same  in  all  instances. 

Mr,  VoiGT.  Carload  lot  rates  are  cheaper  than  rates  on  less  than 
carload  lots, 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  really  I  would  not  want  to  venture  an  opinion 
on  that.  It  is  a  detail  concerning  which  your  judgment  is  probably 
better  than  mine. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  advocate  that  all  rates 
should  be  uniform  for  the  same  warehouse. 

Mr.  Mabshai^l.  I  would  say  that  every  man  should  be  assurecj 
that  he  will  have  the  same  uniform  rate  for  the  same  service.  As  t^ 
whether  there  should  be  a  lower  rate  for  a  large  quantity  than  for  h 
srnall  quantity,  that  would  be  a  different  problem.  I  think  the  de- 
arable  thing  to  do  is  to  have  the  assurance  that  the  rate  for  snjall 
quantities  should  be  the  same  to  all  customers,  and  the  rate  for  llrge 
quantities  should  be  the  same  to  all  customers.  As  to  whether  ^ere 
should  be  the  same  rate  on  large  quantities  and  small  quantities  ^our 
judgment  would  be  better  than  mine. 

Something  could  be  accomplished,  perhaps,  by  the  requirement 
that  tliey  give  information.  We  are  now  obtaining  information  from 
cold  storages,  information  regarding  stocks  of  various  sorts  of  .com- 
modities carried,  and  are  publishing  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  vou  know  how  many  cold-storage  warehouses 
there  are  in  the  country  f  / 

ifr.  Marshall.  I  can  tell  you  what  our  rei)orts  show/'  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Congress  could  require  them  to  state  wftat  their 
rates  are.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  Congress  could  require  lliat  they 
shall  be  uniform,  but  that  they  state  what  their  rates  are.  Then  you 
could  probably  require  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  publish 
those  rates.  It  would  be  something  for  the  department  to  be  able  to 
say  that  this  warehouse  'gives  such  and  such  a  rate  for  a'  particular 
service.  It  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  find  anywhete  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  require  them  to  make  their  rates  uniform  to  all 
customers,  but  perhaps  that  would  have  fo  be  left  to  the  State  legis- 
latures. We  do  at  the  present  time  obtain  reports  from  practically 
every  cold-storage  warehouse  in  the  country.  The  number  of  them 
8  about  1^00.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single  cold-storage  ware- 
house of  any  consequence  that  does  not  report  to  us.  Sometimes  the 
reports  are  a  little  bit  late,  so  that  in  our  monthly  reports  you  will 
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find  that  we  make  estimates  for  certain  small  ones  that  have  not  re- 
ported ;  but  the  number  of  those  failing  to  report  on  time  is  very 
small.  , 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  generally  report  between  three  and  four 
hundred,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  will  be  a  considerable  number  reporting  one 
thing  and  a  considerable  number  reporting  another  thing,  and  of 
the  total  number  of  approximately  1,300  the  total  failing  to  report 
for  any  particular  month  would  be  within  20  or  25. 

For  the  1st  of  July  there  were  408  which  reported  on  case  eggs, 
435  which  reported  on  American  cheese,  344  which  reported  on  frozen 
beef,  and  there  were  approximately  300  reporting  on  poultry,  but  tak- 
ing them  all  together,  tne  entire  number  reported. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  make  the  private  warehouses  report? 

Mr.  Marjjhall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  those? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  all  keep  all  lines;  they  do  not  store  spe- 
\  cialties? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  evidently  do  not  keep  all  lines.  Take  the 
storages  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  apple  region ;  they  carry  only  ap^ 
*  ^  pies.  As  an  illustration  of  how  nearly  our  reports  are  complete,  od 
case  eggs  we  had  408  reports,  and  21  which  ordinarily  carry  case 
dffgs  on  their  reports  were  not  in  when  this  went  out  to  the  publicJ 
'fiiose  21  probably  came  in  later  in  the  month. 

iMr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  reports  from  New  Jersey  for  July  l!l 

l^r.  Marshall.  I  could  not  give  them  to  you  at  this  time.  I  coul^ 
giv^you  the  number  reporting  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

"fr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  all  together? 

}.  Marshall.  Yes ;  but  I  have  not  New  Jersey  separately.  Thai 
be  obtained. 

Aiiother  matter  that  is  highly  desirable  as  legislation,  if  thepoweil 
can  fte  obtained,  would  be  the  matter  of  regulating  loans.  That  iS 
the  source  of  much  of  the  speculation.  If  you  could  make  sure  thai 
loans^were  not  made  indiscriminately  and  recklessly,  it  would  prevent 
muclr^f  the  speculation  in  cold-storage  products.  Cold-storage  coni 
cerns  axe  driven  by  competition  to  maKe  these  loans. 

Mr.  ](ouNG.  What  character  of  loans  have  you  in  mind? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Loans  on  commodities  in  storage.  Let  us  assum^ 
that  yointake  1,000  cases  of  eggs  into  a  storage  warehouse  and  obtaiii 
a  loan. 

Mr.  Young.  From  the  cold-storage  man? 

Mr.  Marshall.  From  the  cold-storage  concern. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  gives  the  service  in  that  regard  just  as  a 
bank  doesf 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  cold  storages  did 
not  make  thosa  loans  at'Uil,  but  due  to  the  competition  they  find  i1 
difficult  to  carry  on  business  and  avoid  it.  If  you  could  constitu^ 
tionally  get  legislation  of  that  sort  it  would  help  prevent  speculation 

Mr.  EftjTCHiNSON.  Do  you  not  think  it  woula  be  a  good  idea  U 
prevent  them  borrowing  at  all,  and  then  they  would  be  forced  to  sell 
the  stuff, 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  might  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the  cold  storages 
were  not.  allowed  to  make  loans. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  Why  not  fix  it  then  so  that  the  farmer  could  not 
borrow  anything  on  his  stuflF,  so  that  he  had  to  sell  it  when  it  was 
ripe? 

Mr.  Makshall.  It  is  desirable  that  the  banks  should  make  fair 
loans,  because  that  is  their  business,  but  it  would  be  much  better  if 
the  cold-storage  warehouses  did  not  do  that,  because  that  is  not  cor- 
rectly their  business. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  What  would  be  the  idea — ^to  put  the  cold  storages  in 
the  hands  of  wealthy  people? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  we  are  talking  of  the  cold-storgae  concerns. 
They  make  the  loans. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  want  the  man 
vith  the  goods  in  storage  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  il^sHALL,  No;  but  to  borrow  it  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  What  would  be  the  difference  if  he  borrowed  money 
and  it  enabled  him  to  hold  the  goods  in  every  case? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  really  the  banks'  business  to  make  the  loans; 
the  cold  storages  sometimes  make  them  as  a  part  of  their  means  of 
getting  business,  and  the  competition  is  liable  to  lead  to  reckless  loans 
and  make  speculation  possible. 

Mr.  Young.  I  get  this  criticism.  The  packing  people  make  loans 
to  stock  men.  I  hear  the  criticism  frequently  that  they  have  called  Z' 
the  loans.  They  have  made  loans  in  my  section  of  the  country- 
which  is  one  of  the  ^reat  cattle-producing  States  of  the  Union,  ami 
I  have  heard  the  criticism  frequently  that  when  they  see  fit  thqy 
call  the  loans  and  can  force  the  cattle  on  the  market  and  use  that  fits 
a  leverage  by  which  they  force  these  cattle  out  of  the  hands  of  flie 
cattle  producers  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  packer.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  the  same  kind  of  system  prevailed  here.  Has  the  pold 
storage  man  any  way  of  forcing  this  stuff  out  of  cold  storage?  ''If  I 
Mn  a  producer  and  put  my  stuff  in  his  cold  storage  plant,  doc^  he 
follow  the  system  of  forcing  it  out  of  my  hands  ?  r 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  the  cold  storage  man  ^^ould 
ordinarily  do  that.  If  it  be  true  that  the  packer  does  that,  he  would 
bive  an  advantage  in  doing  it  because  he  wants  to  buy.  ^ 

Mr.  Young.  Does  the  cold  storage  man  ever  become  a  purcjiaser? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  They  sometimes  do,  when  the  loans  are  not  met; 

t  as  to  whether  they  actually  follow  any  such  business  a^  that,  I 
do  not  know  of  their  doing  it,  but  they  may  in  some  instanqis. 

Mr.  TocKG.  There  is  a  tremendous  power  there,  if  theyi  want  to 
iJse  it. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  That  would  be  another  reason  to  regulate  that 
particular  thing,  but  I  am  afraid  vou  have  not  the  Constitutional 
power  to  do  it,  and  those  things  will  probably  have  to  be  left  to  the 

States. 

So  you  have  the  idea  clearly  that  there  are  two  classes  to  deal 
^ith,  first  the  owners  of  the  cold  storage  wttrahouseB,  and  then  the 
dealers  who  have  goods  there.  Mv  suggestion  is  in  order  to  pass  a 
comprehensive  law  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  meet  both  of 
those  problems,  while  the  bill  before  you  is  confined  very  closely  to 
«Qly  one,  I  believe. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  I  will  say  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
Constitutional  power  that  you  would  want  to  exercise  for  covering 
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that  point  of  uniformity  of  rates.  It  would  be  something  if  you 
required  them  to  give  all  the  information  regarding^  their  lousiness 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  Affriculture,  or  such  other  authority  as  might  be 
given  charge  of  it,  and  he  were  directed  to  publish  those  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Giving  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the 
methods  of  bookkeeping  and  of  making  reports? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Perhaps  it  would  carry  that  provision. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  As  to  the  constitutional  power,  Congress  would  have 
the  right  to  compel  a  man  shipping  an  article  that  has  been  in  cold 
storage  in  interstate  commerce  to  mark  on  the  package  the  rate  of 
storage  that  was  charged  for  the  article,  and  you  could  get  at  it  in 
that  way,  in  a  round  about  way,  could  you  not  ?  Suppose  here  is  a 
pound  of  butter  that  has  been  in  cold  storage.  And  Congress  re- 
quires that  before  that  pound  of  butter  can  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  there  shall  be  stamped  on  the  package  tne  rate  ofstora^ 
charged  on  butter^  or  on  that  package,  or  on  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
'\  Would  not  that  give  the  public  the  rate  of  storage  ? 

V  Mr.  Marshall.  We  think  at  least  that  Congress  could  require  that 

^  there  appear  on  the  package  a  history  of  the  time  in  storage,  do  we 
not?  What  do  we  think  about  whether  we  could  require  them  to 
put  on  the  rate  that  had  been  paid  in  storage? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  will  say  it  is  doubtful,  because  I  do  not  quite  see 
\be  connection  between  the  shipment  in  Interstate  Commerce  of  that 
.    piirticular  commodity  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is  kept  in  storage. 
It  is  not  at  all  clear,  but  I  think  it  is  quite  doubtful. 

Itfr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  you  are  concerned  with  the  history  of 
th^  article.  We  have  not  had  much  doubt  that  you  would  have  thel 
powfcr  to  require  that.    But  the  next  problem  is  more  difficult. 

MV.  Hutchinsox.  Do  you  know  offhand  how  many  States  require 
the  iiarking  of  goods  in  storage?  New  Jersey  does.  You  nave 
no  knowledge  as  to  that  ? 

Mt.  Marshall.  Through  the  interstate  commerce  power  you  could 
probifoly  make  it  substantially  universal. 

Mr.  ituTCHiNsoN.  You  have  seen  the  law  of  New  Jersey  requiring 
markings  ? 

Here  is  the  form  of  the  marking  in  New  Jersey  [exhibiting  copj 
to  Mr.  Marshall].    That  is  the  way  they  are  marked  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BiDDiCK.  Is  there  any  State  that  has  a  law  that  provides  f oi 
uniformly  of  storage  rates'? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BiDDiCK.  It  seems  to  me  you  lose  sight  of  the  difference  in 
conditions. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  I  meant  about  the  uniformity  of  the  rates 
was  to  require  particularly  that  the  same  concerns  should  give  the 
same  rates  to  everybody. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  to  what  might  oe  fair  rates  under  different  con- 
ditions is  a  very  difficult  problem  of  cost  accounting.  Without  going 
into  it,  you  have  raised  the  question  immediately  that  in  some  locali- 
ties  you  must  have  a  higher  rate  and  in  others  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  At  different  times  o£  the  year  the  conditions  may  b€ 
different.  One  man  might  find  his  warehouse  empty  during  thre^ 
months  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Marshaii/.  One  storage  warehouse  is  built  by  one  method 
and  another  by  another  meth^,  and  that  makes  it  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult problem. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  And  if  it  leads  to  open  competition  you  could  secure 
a  cheaper  rate? 

Mr.  JtfARSHAix.  The  old  rate  competition  among  railroads  was  a 
fine  thing  for  the  unscrupulous  shipper. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  has  been  confirmed  by  Government  operation, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  the  creating  of  monopolies  in  certain  lines 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  competition,  because  they  would 
go  from  one  railroad  to  another,  and  a  concern  would  gain  in 
strength  by  getting  more  favorable  rates.  The  same  thhig  is  true, 
economically,  in  regard  to  cold  storage.  If  you  go  from  one  con- 
cern to  another  you  may  get  a  better  rate,  but  your  next-door  neigh- 
bor by  not  getting  that  rate  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  harm  done 
by  discrimination  is  well  recognized  in  railroad  circles,  and  if  you 
do  not  require  the  railroads  to  give  the  same  rates  to  everybody 
the  harm  done  to  the  shipper  is  much  greater  than  the  advantage 
gained. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  your  idea  is  that  the  rates  in  the  same 
warehouse  should  be  the  same  .to  everybody;  not  that  the  rates 
would  be  uniform  everywhere  in  the  United  States  wJiere  there  is 
cold  storage? 

Mr.  Marshall.  My  thought  is  just  as  you  say. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  there  not  a  number  of  corporations  or  per- 
sons who  own  cold-storage  space  of  their  own,  as  distinguished  from 
pubHc  cold-storage  space? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are ;  I  can  not  give  it  in  figures,  but  a  very 
considerable  number. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  those  cases,  is  there  any  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  charge  they  make  to  themselves  is  the  same  as  the 
charge  they  make  to  other  people?  Is  there  any  direct  advantage 
to  them  in  the  ownership  of  that  cold  storage  as  against  people  who 
do  not  own  it?  I  am  asking  you  whether  you  have  the  information 
or  not. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  are  cases-^-it  has 
not  come  to  your  knowledge — cases  where  there  has  been  discrim- 
ination between  persons  using  storage  space  in  the  same  ware- 
house? 

Mr.  Marshaix.  Yes ;  I  have  been  told  that  by  the  concerns  them- 
selv«  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  have  never  investigated  the  advantage 
of  cold-storage  ownership  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  cost 
to  the  owners  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  person  hiring  the 
space? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  depend  upon  such  advantage  as  he  took 
of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Under  present  conditions,  in  the  absence  of  State 
laws,  he  could  take  all  the  advantage  there  was? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 
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Mr.  HuTCHrNSON.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  Take  Armour 
&  Co.,  they  have  a  lot  of  privately-owned  storage  warehouses.  Do 
you  have  a  record  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Maksiiall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Every  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Beasonablv  sure. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  are  not  more  than 
1,300  cold-storage  warehouses  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Marsh  Aix.  We  receive  about  1,300  reports.  In  some  instances 
several  houses  are  included  in  one  report,  but  in  most  instances 
branch  concerns  give  a  separate  report  for  each  house. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  and  the  other 
packers  all  report  their  little  cold-storage  warehouses? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Absolutely ;  so  far  as  we  can  find.  Of  course,  they 
could  riot  readily  be  concealed. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  understand  the  Armour  and  Swift  storage 
plants  to  be  private  storage  plants? 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  have  their  own  curing  establishments  and 
some  of  their  own  storage  plants.  They  also  use  public  storage  to 
some  extent.    The  figures  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  was  this:  In  the  case 
of  a  grain  warehouse  in  Minnesota,  it  must  be  a  public  warehouse. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  warehouses  of  Armour  or  Swift 
are  public  or  private  warehouses — whether  they  can  exclude  from 
those  warehouses  the  products  of  other  people. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  no  legislation  by  which  we  can  control 
any  of  those  things,  but  the  facts  are  that  of  these  concerns  I  have 
torn  you  about  a  number  are  public,  pure  and  simple.  A  number  of 
others  are  private,  pure  and  simple.  Then,  there  are  still  others 
whi^  are  public  and  private  combined,  where  they  carry  some  of 
theii>own  goods  and  also  take  in  the  is^oods  of  other  people. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  five  big  packers  with  ref- 
erence to  their  cold-storage  plants,  which  are,  no  aoubt,  the  largest 
in  thi  United  States?  Are  they  public,  or  public  and  private,  or 
private  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  required  to  make  reports — ^public  or 
private; 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  says  that  any  person  who  does  not  make 
a  report,  when  required  to  make  a  report,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  all  do  make  reports,  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  They  are  not  excluded  under  the  law.  The  pri- 
vate warehouse  is  required  to  make  a  report? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Under  what  law  ? 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  act  of  August  10,  1917,  section  2. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  were  reporting  very  fully  before  the  law 
was  passed.  No  reasonable  complaint  could  be  made  of  the  readiness 
with  which  they  furnished  these  reports,  even  before  they  were 
required. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  my  home  town  each  of  the  large  packers  has 
a  large  cold-storage  warehouse,  and  then  in  another  town,  15  or  20 
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miles  out  in  the  country,  they  have  another,  and  they  send  carloads 
of  meat  down  there  and  keep  them  there.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they 
are  reporting  everything  they  have  in  their  warehouses? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  get  complete  reports,  and 
the  fact  that  we  get  them  month  by  month  means  checking  them  up ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  cold-storage  specialists  of  the  bureau  say  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  number  is  complete  is  a  strong  reason 
for  saying  they  are,  because  they  know  the  business.  I  think  you 
need  have  no  doubt  that  the  reports  are  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  just  what  has  been  said,  that  a  few  may  not  have  been  reported  at 
the  time  any  particular  monthly  report  is  made  up,  and  it  is  inad- 
visable to  hold  the  report  back  to  get  the  figures  on  those  small 
concerns. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  section  2  of  the  act  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  hearing  at  this  point.  It  gives  the  authority  to 
require  reports. 

(The  section  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  i? 
authorized  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  demand  for  the  supply,  consump- 
tion, costs  and  prices  of,  and  the  basic  facts  relating  to  the  ownership;  produc- 
tion, transportation,  manufacture,  storage,  and  distribution  of  foods,  food  mate- 
rials, feeds,  seeds,  fertilizers,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  and  any 
article  required  in  connection  with  the  production,  distribution,  or  utilization 
of  food.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  when  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  any  agent  acting  under  his  instructions,  to  nns\ver  correctly,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge,  under  oath  or  otherwise,  all  questions  touching  l^s 
knowledge  of  any  matter  authorized  to  be  investigated  under  this  section,  or  to 
produce  all  books,  letters,  papers,  or  documents  in  his  possession  or  under  his 
control  relating  to  such  matter.  Any  person  who  shall,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  not  exceeding  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request,  willfully  fall  or  refuse  to  answt^r  such  questions  or 
to  produce  books,  letters,  papers,  or  documents,  or  who  shall  willfully  glvie  any 
answer  that  is  false  or  misleading,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Now,  there  is  another  phase  of  the  matter'  with 
reference  to  goods  carried  in  cold  storage  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
oommittee,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  do  the  best  I  can.  This  is  an 
enormous  field,  but  I  have  some  data  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
committee  such  information  as  may  seem  to  be  helpful.  I  sm)uld  be 
glad  to  tell  you  something  of  the  comparative  portion  of  <he  total 
of  these  perishable  products  in  cold  storage.  I  thought  that  sort  of 
question  would  come  up  and  I  worked  out  some  figures.  Th^e  figures 
were  made  out  rather  hastily. 

The  Chairman.  In  giving  the  amounts,  will  you  give  the  time  it  is 
held  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes ;  in  regard  to  certain  commodities. 

Now,  the  production  of  butter  in  the  country  is  not  far  from 
1,600,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  The  largest  amoimt  in  storage  at 
any  time,  so  far  as  our  reports  go,  is  a  little  over  100,000,000  pounds. 
So  that  the  largest  percentage  of  butter  on  the  year's  production  we 
have  known  in  cold  storage  at  any  time  is  approximately  7  per  cent. 
Of  course,  the  amount  of  butter  that  actually  appears  on  the  market  is 
considerably  smaller,  since  the  farmers  retain  much  for  their  own 
nse.  The  relation  of  the  amount  in  cold  storage  at  the  highest  point 
to  the  amount  actually  sold  during  the  year  might  be  more  nearly 
10  or  12  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  At  any  time  during  the  year ! 

Mr.  Marshall.  At  any  time  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  months  in  which  that  goes  into 
storage  and  the  months  that  it  comes  out! 

Mr.  Marshall.  Butter  goes  into  storage  usually  in  June  and  July. 
Those  are  the  months  of  excess  production ;  but  butter  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  eggs. 

This  chart  is  a  composite  representation  of  the  butter  storase  hold- 
ings of  the  entire  country  for  the  last  2  years,  and  of  the  holdings  of 
the  Associated  Warehouses  for  the  last  10  years  [exhibiting  chart]. 

The  high  point  is  about  September  and  the  low  point  is  in  May. 
The  month  of  largest  increase  is  the  month  between  June  1  and  July 
1,  and  this  month  is  ordinarily  between  July  1  and  August  1  [indi- 
cating on  chart],  so  June  and  July,  as  you  will  see  from  the  chart, 
covering  the  last  three  years,  is  the  period  of  the  largest  surplus  pro- 
duction. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  so  much  going  into  stor- 
age in  those  months!  That  is  the  highest  point  of  production,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  When  the  grass  is  fresh  and  the  milk  flows. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  that  as  hoarding  so  far  as 
butter  is  concerned?  Do  you  consider  that  holding  in  storage  of 
7  per  cent  of  the  annual  })roduct  is  hoarding ! 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  just  giving  you  the  facts.  The  chairman 
hks  just  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  this  butter  seems  to  be 
hoarded,  whether  it  has  been  hoarded  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  I  will  say  that  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
following  season  on  May  1,  there  was  substantially  no  butter  re- 
maining m  storage  in  any  of  the  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  cold-storage  houses? 

Ma  Marshall.  Yes.  The  large  supply  comes  in  June  and  July, 
remains  substantially  unchanged  in  August  and  September,  and  then 
begins  to  run  out  in  the  fall  months  and  continues  to  diminish  until 
about  May,  when  there  is  none  left.  The  high  point  as  shown  in 
this  diagram  is  during  August  and  September.  The  butter  that  has 
accumulated  in  the  spring  is  consumed  the  next  winter.  Now,  as 
to  whether  that  corresponds  to  the  definition  of  "  hoarding  "  I  will 
not  attempt  to  say. 

Mr.  Young.  Is  the  price  of  butter  just  about  as  high  as  any  other 
commodity,  or  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  afraid  I  can  not  answer  that  question  in  the 
way  you  put  it.  If  you  really  want  to  know  whether  butter  is  higher 
than  any  other  thing,  that  is,  whether  it  has  moved  up  higher  than 
other  things  I  will  try  to  find  out  for  you. 

Mr.  Young.  I  thought  you  might  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  a  lot  of  figures  here,  but  you  are  giving  me 
an  endless  task.  Jl  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  committee  anything  it 
wants,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it 

The  Chairman.  The  supply  of  creamery  butter  increased  129  per 
cent  and  yet  the  price  of  creamery  butter  increased  from  41  cents  a 
pound  to  53  cents  a  pound  last  year,  according  to  the  figures  given. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes ;  the  supply  of  butter  this  year  is  very  large. 
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The  Chairman.  The  supply  increased  129  per  cent,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  that  increased  supply  the  price  of  butter  increased  per  pound  from 
41  cents  to  53  cents. 

Mr.  Marshaix.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  on  July  1  as  to 
butter,  if  you  wish.  The  amount  of  butter  in  cold  storage  on  July  1 
of  this  year  was  88,000,000  pounds,  whereas  on  July  1  of  last  year  it 
was  48,000,000. 

Mr.  YoxjNo.  How  do  you  account  for  that  abnormal  increase? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Because  of  the  very  excellent  pastures  this  year. 
There  is  really  not  much  question  about  what  happened;  there  was  a 
flow  of  milk  to  the  creameries,  and  the  creameries  produced  more 
butter,  and  so  you  have  the  larger  supply  of  butter. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  account  for  the  25  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  increase  or  advance  in  price  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  price  is  higher  this  year  than  last. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about. 

Mr.  Li£SHEB  (interposing).  What  is  the  total  production  of  butter 
a  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  About  sixteen  hundred  million  pounds.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  may  be  several  million  pounds 
wrong  either  way.     It  is  merely  a  rough  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  dairy  butter  and  creamery 
butter? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir;  in  substantially  equal  amounts;  that  is, 
not  far  from  equal  amounts.  I  might  say,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  higher  this  year  than  they 
^ere  last  year,  but  whether  an  examination  of  the  figures  would  shpw 
that  butter  lias  moved  up  more  than  other  things  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  price  a  year  ago  as 
well  as  the  price  now. 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  Before  you  begin  to  name  those  prices, 
please  state  whether  they  are  wholesale  or  retail. 

Mr.  Marshall.  They  are  wholesale. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  And  whether  they  are  hold-up  or  hold-on  prices. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  prices  of  butter  through  July  of  last  year 
ran  about  44  cents  and  45  cents,  while  through  July  of  this  year  the 
same  grade  ran  from  50  cents  to  54  cents. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Here  in  Washington  we  are  paying  76  cents  a  pound. 
I  made  out  a  check  last  night  for  some  butter  at  tnat  price. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know  what  about  that  These  are  New 
York  prices. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  New  Jersey  the  price  charged  by  Armour  & 
Co.  was  54  cents,  55  cents,  and  60  cents,  and  Morris  60  cents,  and 
so  on. 

Mr.  LcsHER.  Is  that  the  wholesale  price  you  have  been  talking 
about,  Mr.  Marshall  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  President  in  his  message  stated : 

Dlsr^arding  the  surplus  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  Qovernment  there  was 
a  greater  supply  of  food  stuffs  in  this  country  on  June  1  of  this  year  than 
at  the  same  date  of  last  year.  In  that  combined  total  of  a  number  of  the  most 
important  foods  in  dry  and  cold  storage  the  excess  was  quite  19  cents.    And 
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yet  prices  have  risen.  The  supply  of  fresh  eggs  on  hand  in  June  of  this  year, 
for  example,  was  greater  by  nearly  10  per  cent  than  the  supply  on  hand  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  and  yet  the  wholesale  price  w^as  40  cents  a  dozen  as 
against  30  cents  a  year  ago.  The  stock  of  frozen  fowls  had  increased  more 
than  298  per  cent,  and  yet  the  price  had  risen  also,  from  34^  cents  per  pouDd 
to  37^  cents.  The  supply  of  creamery  butter  had  increased  129  per  cent,  and 
the  price  from  41  to  53  cents  per  pound. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  salt  beef  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Have  you  the  price  that  they  paid  dairymen,  the 
producer,  for  butter  fats  ? 

Mr.  Makshall.  No. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  that.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  increase  in  the  price  of  butter  fats  as  paid  this  July 
over  last  July.    And  I  would  lilce  to  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  was  some  increase.  Have  you  the 
prices,  Mr.  Marshall? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No.  We  get  prices  of  milk  in  a  numbef  of  cities 
on  the  basis  of  butter  fat,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to 
get  the  prices  paid  by  some  3,500  creameries.  It  would  be  incon- 
ceivable for  us  to  attempt  to  get  all  those  prices.  You  see,  we  are 
limited  in  the  amount  of  work  we  can  do  by  the  funds  that  are  fur- 
nished us  in  the  appropriations.  That  is  what  the  President  was 
asking  you  to  do — to  grant  us  more  funds  in  order  to  do  additional 
work. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  fiscal  year  has  just  begun;  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  you  have  spent  all  of  the  f imds  we  have  appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  no. 

%he  Chair3ian.  Did  not  Congress  give  you  funds  requested  by 
the  Secretary? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  did  not  receive  as  much  as  the  Secretary  asked 
for? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  the  appropriations  cut  for  this 
particular  item? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the  exact  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.Tincher  asked  about  the  price  of  butter.  My 
home  paper  gives  the  price  of  eggs  at  40  cents,  butter  50  cents,  and 
creamery  butter  59  cents. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  does  not  give  the  price  of  butter  fat? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  butter  fat  would  oe  a  little  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  Tincher.  It  ought  to  be.  A  pound  of  butter  fat  makes  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Eighty  pound  of  butter  fat  would 
make  100  pounds  of  butter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  the  committee  for  as  much  money  a£: 
tiie  bureau  asked  him  to  make  request  for  an  appropriation  for;  l 
mean,  as  much  as  the  bureau  estimated  it  should  have? 
,  Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  I  should  discuss  those  figures. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  said  you  were  going  to  tell 
us  the  facts.  We  have  not  asked  you  for  your  opinion.  Do  you 
remember  the  figures? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  you  the  figures.  The  appropriation 
for  1919  was  $2,023,256.  The  bureau  asked  the  Secretary  to  esti- 
mate $3,723,275.    The  Secretary  cut  that  estimate  to  $3,131,455 ;  we 
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appropriated  $2,811,365.  There  are  several  items  for  the  Bureau 
ox  Markets.  If  you  will  state  the  item  that  carries  this  particular 
appropriation  we  will  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  a  considerable  cut,  particularly  in  the 
market  news  service,  and  that  is  the  branch  that  ^ves  this  informa- 
tion. You  will  find  that  the  market  news  service  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  market  news  service  for  live  stock  and  meats,  and  the 
market  news  service  for  dairy  products  were  all  cut  down. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  apparent  increase  in  the  statutory 
roll  of  $283,960.  Then  it  names  the  market  news  service  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  the  market  news  service  for  live  stock  and  meats, 
and  the  market  news  service  for  hay  and  mill  feed,  and  so  on;  all 
told  there  is  the  sum  of  $179,380. 

Mr.  Marshau^  Oh,  no;  the  total  market  news  service  is  much 
larger  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  it  takes  in  transfers. 

Mr.  Marshali*.  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  summary  in  a  general 
way.  You  perhaps  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  last  year  we  had 
an  emergency  appropriation  by  a  separate  act 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  are  eliminating  the  emergency 
appropriation.    This  is  tne  general  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  total  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year 
is  a  million  and  a  half  less. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  referring  to  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  by  the  Secretary  and  to  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress.  Of  course  when  we  passed  the  emergency  bill 
it  was  understood  that  it  was  an  emergency  measure,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  making  future  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mars£call.  The  total  estimates  this  year  were  not  as  large  as 
last  year ;  those  total  estimates  were  cut. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  only  been  work- 
ing under  that  appropriation  for  about  a  month,  and  certainly  you 
\sive  not  used  that  money  up  as  yet. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  no.  We  have  not  spent  much  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  sum.    That  is  the  way  we  try  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Andikson.  Is  butter  carried  over  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  just  shown  you  regarding  butter.  The 
amount  that  could  be  carried  over  is  very  small.  The  chart  shows 
that 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  also  true  of  poultry? 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  do  not  mind  my  taking  this  up  systematically 
and  answering  that  question  a  little  later,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Now,  if  we  have  finished  with  the  subject  of  butter 
we  will  take  up  eggs.  The  production  of  eggs  is  not  far  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  million  dozen 

Mr.  Leb  (interposing).  Before  you  start  on  that  let  me  ask  how 
much  oleomargarine  is  used  in  the  country  a  year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  maybe  I  have  some  figures  here  on  that. 
[Looking  through  figures.]  No;  I  haven't  them  here.  I  think  we 
can  give  you  fairly  accurate  figures  on  that  subject,  however.  There 
ire  only  40  or  50  factories,  and  we  receive  monthly  reports. 

Mr.  Lee.  Will  you  put  them  into  the  record,  and  the  price? 
137690—19 4 
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Mr.  MasbhaUu  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  both  production  and  o 
sumption. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  You  may  go  on  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Mar| 
shall. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  production  of  eggs  is,  roughly,  somewheri 
about  twenty-five  hundred  million  dozen.  The  greatest  amount  ii 
cold  storage  at  any  time  is  up  to  the  present  time  not  far  from  twi 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dozen.  So  the  largest  amount  of  eggs  ii 
storage  at  any  one  time  so  far  as  we  have  known  is  about  10  per  cen 
of  the  country's  product.  I  have  here  a  ebiirt  that  shows  the  com 
posite  movement  of  eggs  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  Th 
nigh  point  is  about  August  1,  as  you  will  see  here 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Suppose  you  give  the  figures  fo 
each  month  as  you  have  them  here,  starting  in  at  the  left-hand  sid' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  right.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the 
gradually  go  out,  until  you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  chart  that  i 
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March  there  are  none.  Roughly,  on  April  1  there  are  something  like 
500,000  cases  and — of  course,  the  years  differ— on  May  1  something 
like  2,000,000  cases,  30  dozen  to  the  case;  on  June  1  something  like 
5,000,000  cases;  and  on  July  1  and  August  1  last  year  and  the  year 
before  there  were  six  and  a  half  million  cases  and  this  year  about 
7,500,000  cases.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  they  gradually  go 
down,  until  by  February  or  March  1  the  eggs  almost  absolutely  dis- 
appear. 

Mr.  Andebsok.  Was  there  any  larger  supply  this  year  than  last 
year? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Was  the  production  larger? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  have  a  fairly  good  line  on  butter  production, 
and  bntter  production  has  increased  in  April,  May,  and  June  approxi- 
mately about  20  per  cent.  We  have  not  a  positive  line  on  the  in- 
creased production  of  eggs. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  butter  production  has  not  increased  with  the 
butter  stored? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  of  course  not.  A  very  small  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  production  would,  of  course,  make  an  enormous  increase 
in  storage,  because  the  total  amount  of  butter  in  storage  at  the  high- 
est point  is  only  about  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  year's  production,  and 
the  largest  amount  of  eggs  we  have  ever  known  to  be  in  storage  at 
any  one  time  is  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  year's  production. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increased  percentage 
in  storage? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  In  the  case  of  butter  it  is  clearly  the  increase  in 
production. 

The  Chahiman  (interposing).  Was  there  a  greater  demand  last 
jearl  Did  Europe  call  upon  us  for  a  supply? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  large  holdings  of  butter  in  storage  may  be 
due  partly  to  anticipation  of  a  large  exportation  of  butter — and  ex- 
ports have  been  running  a  little  larger — anticipation  of  large  exports 
of  butter  due  to  shortage  of  fats  in  Europe. 

The  Chaikman.  How  did  this  year  compare  with  last  year? 

){r.  Marshall.  Somewhat  larger. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  large  quantity  of  the  products -held  in  storage  is  held  for  foreign 
account? 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  to  eggs,  I  am  pretty  sure  there  are  none.  There 
have  been  some  exports  of  eggs  during  the  war  period,  but  never 
before— and  this  is  a  mere  guess,  of  course — and  it  is  not  probable 
there  will  be  any  considerable  exports  later  on  this  year.  As  to 
butter,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  exports,  for  the  reasons  stated — 
the  shortage  of  fats  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  newspapers  and  people  talk  so  much  about  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  they  claim  that  a  great  many  families — and 
I  have  seen  the  percentage  of  families  in  cities — that  are  denying 
themselves  the  use  of  butter.  Would  that  have  anything  to  do  with 
increasing  the  amount  in  storage  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Presumably  it  would,  if  that  be  true. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  your  judgment,  would  it  be  wise  for  the  Congress 
b>pass  a  law  preventing  exportation  of  these  commodities,  for  the 
time  being,  to  cut  down  the  cost  ? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  VoioT.  I  am  asking  you  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Then,  I  will  answer  that  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
should  hesitate  very  much  about  favoring  any  restrictions  on  the 
exportation  of  commodities,  when  we  have  such  an  abundant  produc- 
tion  in  this  country,  and  when  our  agriculture  throughout  all  our 
history  has  been  so  large  a  part  of  our  total  business  and  the  source 
of  our  wealth.  Certainly  We  would  not  restrict  the  exportation  of 
wheat  when  we  have,  according  to  the  latest  estimates,  three  or  fou^ 
hundred  million  bushels  of  surplus;  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
put  a  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  butter  when  this  year  the 
production  is  very  large,  because  of  the  large  pasturage;  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  the  farmer  to  put  a  restriction  on  the  exportation^ 
which  would  simply  keep  down  the  price. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  here  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  a  method  for  reducing  the  high  cost  ol 
living.    Have  you  anything  specific  to  offer  (ja  that  subject? 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  Before  we  pass  on  to  that  question  ] 
would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  I  agree  with  you  on  the  noni 
wisdom  of  stopping  the  exportation  of  food  products.  If  we  should 
do  that  because  of  the  cry  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  then  there  is  no^ 
where  that  you  can  stop,  because  if  there  is  anything  in  this  countni 
that  to-day  is  bringing  an  exbrbitant  price  it  is  shoes,  and  clothing 
and  farm  implements — ^the  farm  implements,  the  harness,  the  plowsi 
and  other  things  that  the  farmer  purchases — and  if  we  commend 
with  an  embargo  on  foodstuff  with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  high  cos| 
of  living,  of  necessity,  would  not  the  farmer  have  a  right  to  say,  yo« 
stop  the  exportation  of  what  we  produce,  but  you  leave  what  we  hav< 
to  buy  where  it  stands,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  high  cost  of  living 
And  when  we  consider- all  these  matters,  where  wouW  we  be! 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  are  not  going  to  stop  the  exportation  of  food 
stuffs,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Young.  No;  not  by  my  vote. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  not  by  the  vote  of  any  other  man,  in  m; 
opinion. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Isn't  it  happening  right  now  with  reference  ti 
wheat?  Isn't  there  practically  an  embargo-  on  shipping  out  an| 
wheat,  right  at  this  time  ?  ' 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  the  grain  corporation  has  the  power  t 
deal  with  it,  absolutely. 

^  Mr.  Tincher.  You  understand  that  they  have  refused  to  issu 
licenses,  and  are  not  issuing  licenses,  to  exporters  of  wheat.  Yoi 
understand  that  the  President  said  in  his  message — ^which  messag 
occasioned  this  inquiry — ^that  wheat  was  cheaper  in  the  Unitei 
States  to-day  than  in  Europe,  and  he  hoped  to  keep  it  so. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  wheat  will  oe  exported  later  on. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  are  not  exporting  it  now. 

Mr.  Young.  Isn't  this  the  distinguishing  feature  between  the  whea 
situation  and  the  other  situation :  That  under  the  law  or  the  rule 
governing  the  matter  we  are  the  buyers  of  wheat,  we  have  one  put 
chasing  agency,  which  is  the  Government,  and  one  agency  to  trans 
port  it  to  foreign  countries,  which  is  the  Government,  and  since  tl 
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price  has  been  fixed  and  the  Government  is  handling  it  all,  that  is  en- 
tirely different  from  all  other  things  that  we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MabshaIx.  Of  course,  the  wheat  corporation  *  has  absolute 
power  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  Government  has  taken  occasion  through  that 
corporation  to  regulate  that  one  product  of  the  farm  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  bringing  its  natural  market  value ;  that  is  being  hela 
down.  As  I  understand,  you  represent  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and 
you  are  not  in  favor  of  regulating  any  other  product  in  that  manner? 

Mr.  MatohatiTi.  I  wouldn't  say  as  representing  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  because,  as  I  have  stated  particularly  here,  I  am  not  in  a 
poation  to  speak  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  when 
some  one  asked  for  my  personal  opinion  I  stated  that  my  personal 
opinion  was  not  in  favor  of  limiting  exports,  and  almost  every  one- 
around  the  table  then  stated  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  it  either. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Neither  am  I,  but  I  must  ask,  why  regulate  one- 
thin^  and  not  another?  Do  you  agree  with  that  proposition,  of 
regTilating  the  price  of  wheat,  you  people  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets? 

Mr.  M^HAi^L.  That  was  not  a  matter  governed  by  the  Bureau  o£ 
Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  by  the  Congress. 

ilr.  VoiGT.  I  do  not  want  to  be  put  down  as  saying  I  favor  an 
embargo  on  these  things,  but  my  question  was  propounded  with  the 
idea  of  bringing  out  your  opinion.  Now,  I  want  to  ask :  Have  you 
any  concrete  suggestions  to  offer  for  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  If  the  committee  insists,  1  will  later  give  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  causes  of  high  prices. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  In  that  connection,  do  the  present  cold  storage^ 
methods  f  I  mean  the  methods  as  now  carried  on)  affect  the  high  cost 
of  living! 

)Ir.  MarbuAixh  I  would  rather  discuss  the  entire  price  problem  at 
one  time. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Nebraska.  Relative  to  the  amount  of  butter 
and  the  amount  of  eggs  probably  in  cold  storage :  According  to  the 
Spires  only  about  7  per  cent  of  the  butter  products  are  in  cold  stor- 
age during  the  year  and  10  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  two  commodities,  isn't  the  percentage  in  cold  storage^ 
so  small  that  any  legislation  attempting  to  force  it  out  on  the  mar*^ 
ket  a  few  months  ahead  would  fail  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on 
the  market  price  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lesher  (interposing) .  Wouldn't  it  rather  increase  the  price 
at  certain  times,  if  you  force  it  out  now  ? 

Mr.  Marshaix.  As  to  what  effect  the  forcing  of  butter  on  the  mar- 
tetvould  have  on  the  price  thereof,  there  is  no  reason  why  my 
judgment  on  that  would  be  any  better  than  yours,  or  even  as  good 
*s  yours.  Clearly  that  butter  will  come  on  the  market  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  As  to  the  wisdom  of  forcing  it  out  now  or  letting  it  come 
out  when  in  the  regular  course  of  events  commercially  it  will  come 
out,  is  for  you  gentlemen  here  to  decide. 

The  Chaibman.  And  would  not  this  be  the  effect :  That  if  you: 
force  it  out  now  it  would  reduce  the  price  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Mabrhatj..  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  increase  the  price  later  on,  when  there  will 
likely  be  a  shortage? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  so.  However,  the  production  this  year  is 
large  and  the  supply  in  storage  is  large.  Unless  the  shortage  of  fats 
abroad  results  in  large  exports,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
somewhat  abundant  supply  will  result  in  more  moderate  prices  as 
compared  with  other  commodities.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  butter 
should  be  moving  into  consumption  more  rapidly  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  could  te  accomplished  only  by  lower  present  prices.  Since 
the  supply  is  large  this  year,  the  matter  might  work  out  differently 
from  a  time  when  the  supply  is  smaller. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  diU  does  not  force  anything  out;  it  gives 
you  10  months.    Isn't  that  long  enough  time? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  doubt  whether  a  limitation  on  butter  or  eggs  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  I  asked  for — ^for  information. 

Mr.  Marshali^.  These  eggs  will  appear  on  the  market  before  next 
March.  What  would  11  or  12  months'  limitation  mean  in  the  case 
of  butter  or  eggs?  It  might  be  a  ^ood  thing  to  do  psychologically; 
the  people  might  feel  better  satisfied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  year 
these  eggs  do  come  on  the  market  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Have  you  ever  found  in  the  eold-storage  reports  that 
eggs  were  held  longer  than  11  months? 

Sfr.  Marshall.  We  do  not  get  the  particular  history;  so  one  par- 
ticular case  might  be  held  12  months.  All  we  know  is  that  about  the 
1st  of  March  there  are  no  eggs  in  storage ;  that  all  that  accumulated 
during  the  year  are  gone  at  that  time.  Evidently  all  that  accumu- 
lated during  the  year  were  sold. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  do  you  know  the 
percentage  of  eggs  that  are  lost? 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  should  put  that  question  to  the  men  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  difference 
if  the  dealer  is  willing  to  hold  them  until  the  end  of  tiie  year  and 
stand  the  loss. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Supposing  a  man  puts  100  cases  of  eggs  in  stor- 
age and  loses  half  of  them ;  he  keeps  them  there  too  long. 
.    Mr.  Marshau;.  If  he  holds  the  eggs  until  people  want  them  in 
February,  perhaps  he  is  doing  economically  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  he  holds  them  so  that  people  will  have  eggs  in 
January  and  February,  perhaps  he  is  doing  a  good  thing  for  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  TiNCHEH.  On  the  proposition  of  whether  le^slation  reflat- 
ing the  cold  storage  will  be  a  benefit  or  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living, 
do  you  think  there  is  anything  to  indicate  that  the  prices  that  you 
have  given  us  on  butter  and  eggs,  as  the  average  prices  throughout 
the  United  States,  are  lower  than  the  prices  given  oy  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  as  the  prices  of  those  commodities  in  that  State 
where  they  have  a  law  regulating  cold  storage;  would  that  be  any 
indication  as  to  whether  we  sould  have  a  similar  law  for  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Their  law  in  New  Jersey  says  that  you  shall  not 
hold  eggs  longer  than  12  months,  so  that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  i 
eggs,  l^ause  all  eggs  are  sold  before  that  time. 
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Mr.  TiKCHER.  The  recommendations  we  have  is  that — 

the  Congress  pass  a  law  re^^latlng  cold  storage  as  It  is  regulated,  for  example, 
by  tlie  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr*  Marshall.  Well,  it  may  have  to  be  modified. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  The  President  suggests  that  we  have  a  national  law 
patterned  after  the  New  Jersey  law,  on  the  theory  that  it  will  reduce 
prices;  now,  does  it  in  fact?  Are  the  prices  lower  in  New  Jersey 
than  in  other  States?    I  want  the  facts. 

3^fr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  have  them,  and  probably  the  answer  you 
could  ffive  would  be  better  than  the  one  I  could  give. 

Mr.  KiDDiCK.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  YouNO.  Before  we  get  away  from  New  Jersey  it  seems  the 
prices  arc  higher  than  the  prices  you  quoted;  if  New  Jersey  did  not 
produce  those  things  in  cold  storage  and  had  to  buy  on  the  general 
market  to  store  in  New  Jersey,  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  has  laws  on 
the  proposition  would  cut  very  little  ice  when  the  whole  nation  makes 
up  tne  schedule  of  prices.  In  other  words,  if  New  Jersey  had  to  go 
on  the  general  market  and  buy  those  products  to  store  in  cold  storage 
in  her  State  naturally  prices  would  probably  be  high,  because  they 
would  have  to  be  transported  there  and  stored  there,  and  bear  the 
overhead  charge,  no  matter  what  the  law  is  on  the  statute  books  of 
that  State.  One  little  State  can  not  control  he  prices  in  a  great 
productive  country  composed  of  48  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  the  influence  of  a  cold-storage 
law  within  the  State  might  cut  some  figure? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  the  fact  remains  that  a  general  law 
passed  might  have  a  very  great  effect 

Mr.  Young.  Yesj  one  law  covering  the  whole  nation  might  have 
an  effect,  but  a  law  m  that  one  section  might  have  a  minor  effect 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes;  and  of  course  mat  is  what  you  have  been 
asked  for,  general  legislation. 

Take  the  commodity  of  cheese.  The  production  of  cheese  in  the 
country  might  be  roughly  estimated  at  something  like  400,000,000 
pounds  per  year.  The  largest  amount  of  cheese  that  we  have  had  in 
cold  storage  at  any  time  is  approximately  100,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
the  largest  storage  holdings  at  any  time  is  approxmiatelv  25  per 
cent  of  the  annual  production.  Cheese  does  not  go  entirely  out  of 
storage  in  the  consuming  season,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  com- 
modities I  have  mentioned.  And  that  is  perfectly  reasonable,  be- 
cause the  curing  process  in  the  case  of  cheese  often  requires  holding 
it  more  than  a  year.  The  high  point  for  cheese  is  about  September 
and  October  and  the  low  point  about  the  beginning  of  June ;  but  the 
cheese  docs  not  entirely  go  out,  as  eggs  and  butter. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  meat  for  the  entire  country  is 
perhaps  about  12,000,000,000  or  15,000,000,000  pounds.  The  largest 
amount  in  storage  at  any  time  during  the  time  that  we  have  obtained 
reports,  including  both  meats  and  poultry — ^meats  of  all  sorts — ^was 
approximately  1^00,000,000  pounds.  Accordingly,  the  amount  of 
meats  in  cold  storage,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate  roughly,  is  something 
like  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  consumption. 

Mr.  nxrrcHiNSON.  Mr.  Marshall,  aren't  you  wrong  there?  I 
thou^t  you  said  the  production  was  1,200,000,000  pounds. 
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Mr.  Marshall:  Ifb ;  I  Said  12,000,000,000  pounds  to  15,000,000,000 
pounds.  These  figures  are  very  rough,  but  near  enough  for  you  to 
get  some  idea. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  What  months  went  that  high? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  high  months  for  frozen  beef  are  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  the  year  and  the  low  months  for  frozen  beef  are 
about  midsummer;  for  dry  and  salt  pork,  the  bigh  months  run 
rather  from  April  to  July  and  the  low  months  about  October. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  matter  of  increase,  do  you  know  what 
the  increase  was  from  over  a  year  ago ;  how  much  more  we  have  in 
storage  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Marspjall.  1  will  give  you  some  of  the  principal  items. 
Frozen  beef 

Mr.  Heflin  (interposing).  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection  the 
amount  of  meat  and  stuff  in  storage;  do  you  include  in  that  amount 
meat  in  process  of  curing? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  cured-meat  products  we  include  meats  in 
process  of  curing  as  well  as  meats  that  are  cured. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  include,  then,  all  the  meats  in  cold 
storage  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Apparently  the  figures  I  have  given  you  do  not 
include  those  not  in  process  of  curing. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state,  month  by  month,  the  amount  of 
meats,  stating  the  high  and  low  points  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  already  given  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  the  number  of 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  can  give  the  number  of  pounds  for  July  I  as 
compared  with  last  year.  I  can  not  give  you  month  by  month  with- 
out a  lon^  delay  in  adding  the  figures. 

Comparing  tfuly  1  this  year  with  July  1  last  year,  frozen  beef  this 
year  162,000,000  pounds,  last  year  147,000,000  pounds.  Frozen  pork 
this  year  154,000,000  pounds,  last  year  94,000,000  pounds.  Dry  salt 
pork'  380,000,000  pounds  this  year:  400,000,000  pounds  last  year. 
Pickled  pork,  422,000,000  pounds  this  year ;  362,000,000  pounds  last 

So  in  those  four  principal  items  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in 
three  and  a  decrease  in  one. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  Mr.  Marshall,  have  you  got  the  prices  on 
that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  not.  I  could  give  you  prices  from  the 
Bureau  -of  Labor  Statistics  report.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  refer 
you  on  such  things  as  that  to  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  goes  into  those  things  in  very 
great  detail.  It  gives  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  the  entire 
country  and,  of  course,  gives  the  information  very  much  better  than 
anything  I  could  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  make  up  the  total  supply  of  meat  now? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  no ;  merely  the  four  principal  items. 

T}^  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  aggregate  of  all  the  total  supply 
in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  total  figures  for  all  meats  reported,  includbg 
lard,  but  not  including  poultry,  for  July  1,  1919,  is  1,834,000,000 
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Fio.  V. — ^Relative  monthlT  cold  storaKe  boldlnsB  of  frosen  pork  during  1916,  1917. 
1918,  and  1919.    Base  100  equals  holdings  on  May  1,  1918. 


ria.  YI. — ^RelatiTe  monthly  cold  storage  holdings  of  frosen  beef  daring  1910,  1917. 
1918,  and  1919.    Base  100  equals  holdings  on  January  1,  1918. 


rio.  VII.— BalatlTe  monthly  storage  holdings  of  dry  salt  pork  during  1916, 1917, 1918, 
and  1919.    Base  100  equals  holdings  on  June  1,  1918. 
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Fia  VIII. — ^R«>Iative  monthly  utorage  boldlnss  of  pickled  pork  dnrto?  1916»  1917. 
1918,  and  1919.    Base  100  equals  holdings  on  July  1,  1917. 
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ITio.  IX. — ^Relative  monthly  cold  storage  holdings  of  frosen  poultry,  during  seasoDs 
191tt>17,  1017-18,  and  1918-19.    Base  100  equals  holdings  on  Janoary  1,  IQI7. 
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pounds;  for  July  1, 1918, 1,197,000,000  pounds;  the  amount  this  year 
being  larger  than  last  year  by  137,000,000  pounds.  ,^ 

Mr.  Akderson.  That  is  the  amount  in  storage  J 

if r.  Mabshall.  In  storage. 

The  Cwatbmak.  What  is  the  amount  in  process? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Those  figures  include  meats  in  process  of  curing. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  one  of  the  packers  in  their  statement 
a  year  ago  stated  that  it  was  2,500,000,000  pounds.    I  believe  Mr. 
.Armour  made  that  statement  before  the  committee;  I  happened  to 
^be  there. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Our  cold-storage  reports  do  not  include  meats  in 
the  chilling  rooms,  most  of  which  go  directly  into  consumption  and 
are  neither  frozen  nor  cured.  The  figures  you  have  in  mind  may  in- 
clude all  fresh  meats. 

The  Chaibmak.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  plants  that  are  not 
reporting? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Substantially  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  claim  to  have  a  full  and  complete  report? 

Mr.  Mabhhalt..  Yes,  sir.  Every  storage  plant  we  know  anything 
about,  and  our  cold-storage  specialist  knows  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  information  as  to  the 
number?  Is  it  possible  that  you  may  have  overlooked  a  number 
of  them? 

Mr.  Mabhhatji.  We  get  names  and  addresses  from  various  lists. 
Two  years  ago  we  haa  a  large  force  of  clerks  engaged  for  several 
izKmths  in  making  up  lists  of  commercial  concerns  from  various 
Bources.  We  went  through  Dun's  Reference  Book  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  and  correcting  our  lists  generally.  With  regard  to 
packing  establishments,  the  reports  of  inspection  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  are  of  much  assistance.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion turned  over  certain  lists  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

The  Chairman.  From  various  sources,  then.  I  appreciate  it  is 
quite  a  task  to  obtain  the  lists. 

Mr.  Young.  The  -census  report  gives  all  that  stuff,  too,  doesn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  gives  production  once  in  10  years.  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  gives  much  about  cold  storage,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  you  get  away  from  there  I  should  like 
for  you  to  define  cold-storage  warehouses.  For  instance,  Armour  &, 
Co.  has  one  at  every  little  station.  Do  you  call  that  a  cold-storage 
warehouse  and  areyou  positive  that  you  report  them  all? 

Mr.  Marshalti.  The  small  houses  that  you  refer  to  as  branches  of 
the  large  packing  concerns  are  merely  distributing  houses.  They 
merely  hold  a  supply  for  current  distribution  in  the  local  market. 
They  probably  do  not  contain  frozen  meat,  but  merely  chilled  and 
cored  meats.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  total  amount  of 
meat  b  these  small  houses  and  in  the  houses  of  retail  butchers  also, 
but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  current  figures  on  these 
amounts  and  issue  our  reports  with  promptness,  and  in  fact  these 
amounts  are  not  a  part  of  what  might  be  called  the  reserve  supply 
of  meats  of  the  country,  but  merely  a  changing  supply  from  day  to 
;  day.  Generally  speaking,  these  small  branch  houses  close  out  their 
supply  of  fresh  meat  entirely  by  Saturday  evening  and  obtain  a 
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new  supply  for  the  beginning  of  the  following  week.  These  small 
branches  and  also  the  retail  meat  markets  are  merely  the  last  link 
in  the  chain  of  distribution.  The  cured  meats  contained  in  them 
have,  of  course,  at  one  time  been  in  the  curing  cellars,  and  possibly 
in  cold  storage,  and  have  accordingly  appeared  in  our  reports;  the 
fresh  meats  have  passed  directly  fn>m  the  c(y)lers  to  these  branches 
without  ever  having  been  frozen  or  having  been  in  cold  storage  at  alL 
The  cold  storage  reports  that  we  receive,  tabulate,  and  publish 
include  frozen  ana  cured  meats,  including  meats  in  process  of  curing,  ^ 
but  do  not  include  merely  chilled  meats  either  in  the  coolers  or  in  ^ 
the  small  distributing  branches  or  retail  stores.  The  houses  report- 
ing to  us  include  public  cold  storages,  private  cold  storages,  com- 
bined public  and  private  cold  storages,  and  packing  houses.  The 
table  below  gives  the  number  of  concerns  of  each  sort,  their  total 
storage  space,  and  the  amounts  of  space  of  various  temperatures. 

Cubic  feet  of  cold-storage  space  of  the  United  States  segregated  by  temperatures 

and  ilasses  of  business. 


Total. 

Space  at  temperatores  of— 

Classes  of  business . 

CoDoeins. 

Space. 

^low  10*. 

10*to29\ 

CtMefeet. 

26,010,613 
2,033,472 
8,825,752 

24,120,408 

29*  to  40*. 

40*  and 
abow. 

Public  coM  storaee 

Number. 
402 
281 
206 
438 

Cable  feet. 

163,101,982 
14,005,296 
46,894,310 

239,023,625 

Cuhiefeet. 

30,912,309 
2,285,439 
3,614,601 

14,548,896 

CuMefeet. 

100,426,610 

7,969,829 

81,674,184 

175,005,822 

6,752,442 

Private  cold  storage 

1, 716, 556 

Combined  private  and  public. . 
PacJdug  bouses 

2,779,773 
25,348,499 

Total 

1,387 

463,025,213 

61,361,246 

60,990,244 

315,076,464 

35,597,270 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  for  packing  houses  are,  in 
large  part,  for  space  used  for  chilling  and  curmg  ana  not  for  storage 
properly  so  called. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Marshall,  these  figures  that  you  have  given 
on  beef,  do  they  cover  anything  except  frozen  beef? 

Hr.  Marshall.  The  last  total  that  I  gave  you  included  frozen 
beef,  cured  beef,  frozen  lamb,  and  mutton,  frozen  pork,  dry  salt 
pork,  pickled  pork,  lard,  and  miscellaneous  meats. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  explains  the  situation  Mr.  Haugen  has  in 
his  mind ;  these  figures  do  not  include  fresh  meat  that  is  in  coolers 
in  the  process  of  cooling  for  immediate  consumption;  it  only  in- 
cludes n*ozen  meats.  Of  course,  frozen  meat  is  not  as  large  a  quan- 
tity as  fresh  meat. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Probably  not,  because  some  of  it  never  goes  into 
cold  storage  proper  at  all ;  it  goes  from  the  chilling  rooms  right  on 
the  market.  Of  course,  that  goes  direct  to  the  consumer  without 
passing  through  cold  storage  at  all. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  apparently  explain  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Haugen. 
*^Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  meat  in  the  coolers,  the  frozen  and  cared  meat, 
are  in  the  cooler  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  they  keep  all  the  meat  in 
the  coolers  for  a  fixed  number  of  days? 

Mr.  Makshall.  Yes;  I  so  understand;  first  cool  it,  and  then  put 
it  in  the  sharp  freezing  space  and  freeze  it. 

^Ir.  McLaughljn  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Tincher,  your  idea  was  that 
this  meat  was  evidently  what  was  intended  for  immediate  use,  that 
are  in  the  cooler  at  some  time. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  never  reached  the  freezing 
place  at  all,  is  cooled  and  then  shipped  out  for  use. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  understand  they  do  hold  it  so  long. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  average  time  at  which  the  stock  is  slaughtered 
until  it  is  sold  on  the  market  is  less  than  two  weeks,  the  whole 
period.  They  cool  it  from  24  to  72  hours  as  a  rule ;  that  is,  all  that 
is  intended  for  immedate  use,  or  consumption. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  probably  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  committee  to  have  the  latest  figures  that  the  department  has 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  live  nogs  and  live  cattle  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  and  compare  the  figured 
for  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  in  the  record  the 
latest  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands,  Den- 
mark,  Italy^  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
To  sunmiarize  the  hog  population  of  those  European  countries  at  the 
present  time  is  not  far  from  21,000,000;  on  dates  varying  from  five 
to  six  years  ago,  the  figures  for  the  same  countries  are  44,000,000; 
a  reduction  in  the  numbir  of  live  hogs  in  Europe  of  about  23,000,000, 
or  rather  more  than  50  per  cent  from  the  number  of  approximately 
five  years  ago. 

As  to  cattle,  the  total  for  those  same  countries  is  approximately 
55.000,000  at  the  present  time,  and  was  approximately  61,000,000 
four  or  five  years  ago,  so  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  is 
very  much  less. 

In  this  country  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Crops  Estimates  for 
the  beginning  of  this  year  for  hogs  was  75,587,000;  for  the  year 
1914-15  it  was  approximately  62,000,000,  giving  it  in  round  numbers. 
The  estimate  for  cattle  in  this  country  on  the  1st  of  January  was  67,- 
866,000;  the  estimate  for  the  years  1914-15  approximately  57,500,000; 
so  that  in  the  five  years  in  this  country  we  have  an  increase  ot  ap- 
proximately 10,000,000  of  cattle,  while  these  European  countries  I 
nave  mentioned  have  a  diminution  of  5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  dairv  cows? 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  Yes;  all  cattle.  In  this  country  we  have  approxi- 
niatelv  an  increase  of  13,000,000  hogs,  while  these  European  coun- 
tries have  a  diminution  of  23,000,000 ;  so  that  these  figures  before  us 
show  a  net  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  and 
these  particular  countries  but  a  net  diminution  in  the  number  of 
hogs.  That  may  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  considering  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  hogs  and  cattle;  and  the  complete  table,  I  think, 
might  well  be  placed  in  the  record  at  tliis  point. 
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(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Hop. 

Date. 

Nianter. 

Date. 

Ntonto. 

iJSf'ai.  eiJ 
Dee.     1,191S 

M4.M3 

1,«U,39S 

M,iee,wiT 

March,    1919 
Apr.  10,1919 

JS:  .IIS! 

Dec.     4, 1918 

IRSni 

M,1U,Z11 

1914-13 

8a,ooo,ii» 

Jan.    i.ine 

Cattle. 

Date. 

Number. 

».«. 

Kmalxr. 

Apr.  1B,191B 
Den.     1,1913 

12            05 

e       DO 

ao.     .  ar 

June,       1B18 
June  30,1918 
Uan^li.  'iBlB 

Apr.  je,lBlfl 
Deo.     t.IBia 

«1,S18,I»T 

lB.4-15 

»7,SM,000 

Jan.      1,1919 

Data  for  a  number  of  other  countries  are  given  in  tlie  Monthly 
Crop  Reporter  for  February,  1919,  page  20. 

Mr.  YouNQ.  I  was  wondering  how  you  get  these  records  at  this  time 
from  Europe.    What  system  have  you  t 

Mr.  Mabshall.  These  data  have  been  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  They  have  an  exchange  system  through  the  Depart- 
ment Libran"  by  which  they  obtain  official  reports  from  other  gov- 
ermnents.  Other  sources  are  United  States  consular  reports  and  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome.  The  recent  figures 
for  Germany  first  came  through  in  certain  official  German  newspapers. 
Some  one  who  was  reading  German  newspiipers  for  purposes  of  the 
Government  telephoned  mo  that  the  figures  had  come  to  his  attention; 
and  I  gave  the  information  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  and 
they  immediately  made  an  examination  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  on  South  America  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  Figures  from  South  America  are  much  less  accu- 
rate than  from  European  countries.  Brazil  is  the  largest  producer  of 
hogs  in  South  America.  We  have  no  recent  figures  of  value  on  hogs 
in  South  America. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  relation  of  the  figures  that  I  have  given 
you  to  the  hog  production  of  the  world.  On  tlie  mop  wliich  I  show 
yoh,  page  131  of  "  The  Geography  of  the  World's  Agriculture,"  a 
publication  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepnrod  by  the 
Bureau  of  Farm  Management  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  density  of  hog 
production  is  shown  by  dots.    You  will  observe  that  in  addition  to 
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Germany,  Denmark,  and  Northern  France,  for  which  countries  we 
have  dennite  recent  estimates,  the  hog  production  is  large  in  Austria, 
Servia,  and  adjacent  regions.    Since  these  countries  are  badly  devas- 
tated, it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
bogs  in  Europe  is  considerablv  greater  than  the  figures  that  I  have 
given.    You  will  also  note  that  the  production  of  hogs  in  South 
America  is  small  as  compared  with  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  so  that  any  figures  that  we  might  have  on  South  America 
would  not  be  of  much  consequence  in  af^cting  the  general  situation. 
The  Chairman.  What  have  you  on  cattle  in  South  America  ? 
Mr.  Marshall.  The  maps  I  am  now  showing  you,  which  are  on 
pages  120  and  121  of  the  same  publication,  show  the  cattle^. ai\d, you. 
will  note  that  there  are  lar^  numbers  of  cattle  in  Argentina,  Uru- 
p:uay,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  Brazil,  so  that  the  lack  of  figures 
from  that  region  may  indicate  still  larger  numbers  of  cattle  in  the 
world  than  the  figures  I  have  given  you  would  indicate,  because  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  shipping,  so  it  is  quite  possible  there  is  an  ac- 
cumulation in  the  River  Plate  region. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  no  recent  reports? 
Mr.  Marshall.  The  latest  official  report  for  Argentina  was  about 
26,000,000  for  the  year  1914.    Unofficial  estimates  give  about  27,000,000 
for  1918. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  supply  compare  in  South  America 
with  that  in  the  United  States?  ' 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Argentine  is  a  little 
less  than  one-half  the  number  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  the 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  combined  produce  about 
the  same  number  as  the  United  States. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  on  meats  and  fats? 
Mr.  Marshall.  The  figures  I  have  given  you  would  indicate  there 
is  considerable  shortage  on  pork  throughout  the  world,  but  not  so 
much  of  a  shortage  in  beef,  and  tlfe  comparative  prices  of  live  hogs 
and  live  cattle  would  bear  out  that  idea.  I  am  merely  giving  you 
these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  any  information  that 
comes  to  you  on  the  question  of  prices.    I  think  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  have  reserved  a  couple  of  questions,  I  think. 
You  were  going  to  tell  us  whether  you  thought  the  law  regulating 
cold  storage  would  affect  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  I  unaerstood 
were  going  to  tell  us  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Marshaix.  I  do  not  think  I  said 

Mr.  Tin  CHER  (interposing).  You  reserved  those  two. 
Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  I  should  attempt  to  say  just  what 
the  laws  on  cold  storage  should  accomplish ;  the  problem  is  one  that 
1  should  not  attempt,  if  you  really  want  my  views  on  prices  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  them,  when  I  have  finished  dealing  with  the  other 
matters. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Considering  the  production  of  these  articles  that  you 
have  spoken  of  this  afternoon  for  a  period  of  10  years,  that  is  the 
amount  produced  p6r  annum  and  the  amount  in  cold  storage  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  would  you  say  there  is  now  in  cold  storage  in 
this  country  an  undue  amount? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  more  meat  in  cold  storage  than  last  year. 
There  is  more  butter- 
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Mr.  VoiGT  (interposing).  Wait  a  moment;  last  year  may  have  been 
an  abnormal  year.    I  say  over  a  period  of  10  years? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  more  outter  than  at  any  other  time;  there 
are  more  eggs  than  at  any  other  time.  Whether  it  is  unexpected  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  people  are  getting  back  to  production  I 
would  not  attempt  to  say.    I  am  ^ving  you  the  facts. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  There  is  more  food  m  cold  storase  at  the  present  time 
than  there  ever  has  been  before,  isn't  that  right! 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  speculation  or  increased  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  the  case  of  butter  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  pastures  were  good  and  the  production  of  butter  increased.  I 
have  given  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  eggs? 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  do  not  know  about  eggs,  because  we  have  no 
figures  on  the  production  of  eggs.  As  you  can  readily  understand, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them.  We  can  get  approxi- 
mate figures  on  butter.  We  receive  reports  from  more  than  3,500 
creameries,  our  list  including  substantially  all  establishments  of 
appreciable  size,  at  least  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  such  a 
list  up  to  date  is  an  industry  where  changas  are  likely  to  occur  fre- 
quently. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  production  of  various 
vegetable  oils  now  is  large,  and  wouldn't  that  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  decrease  the  consumption  of  butter? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  are  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  and  various 
other  oils. 

Mr.  Hutghinsgn.  And  hasn't  that  had  an  effect  to  reduce  the  con- 
smnption  of  butter  largely? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Cotton-seed  oil  substitutes  for  lard;  has  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  to  how  largely  it  substitutes  for  butter,  we 
know  that  oleomargarine  is  being  used  much  more  largely  than  a 
few  years  ago  and  it  is  being  made  largely  of  these  vegetable  oil. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  with  your  general  statement? 

Mr.  Marshall.  During  the  consideration  of  other  problems,  sev- 
eral questions  have  been  asked  about  the  causes  of  high  prices;  and  I 
have  asked  that  they  be  deferred,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be 
dealt  with  systematically.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  deal  with  that 
question. 

Aside  from  instances  of  profiteering,  which  iy:e  believed  to  be 
widespread  both  in  wholesale  and  in  retail  trade,  economists  gener- 
ally are  entirely  in  agreement  that  the  chief  cause  of  high  prices  at 
the  present  time  is  the  inflated  currency  of  the  world.  Some  light 
on  the  subject  may  be  gained  by  reference  to  the  paper-money  period 
during  and  after  the  Civil  War  in  this  country.  • 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  study  of  the  movement  of  wholesale 
prices  in  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  paper-money  period, 
covering  the  years  1862  to  1879,  using  for  the  purpose  210  series  of 
quarterly  quotations  and  reducing  these  to  a  set  of  weighted  index 
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numbers  with  the  year  1860  as  a  basis  of  100.  The  results  are  shown 
on  a  chart  which  I  shall  present  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  On 
this  chart  you  will  observe  a  rapid  rise  from  1862  to  January,  1865, 
and  a  gradual  decline  from  that  date  until  1880,  when  we  reached  the 
same  range  of  prices  that  we  had  in  1860.  This  chart  gives  the  move- 
ment of  prices  of  manufactured  cotton,  manufactured  woolens, 
the  coarser  manufactured  iron  products,  as  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  and 
iron  rails,  products  of  agriculture,  lumber,  and  the  general  average 
of  all  prices.     Cotton  gc^s  [indicating  on  chart]  rose  much  higher 


than  other  articles  during  the  Civil  War,  because  th«  supply  of  raw 
eott(Hi  from  die  South  was  cut  off*  Manufacture  woolens,  standard 
iron  maimfactiires,  and  agricultural  products  all  moved  alonff  to- 
gcA^er.  If  other  classes  of  commodities  were  included  on  the  chart, 
Hbej  also  would  be  found  to  follow  closely  the  he&vy  fine  showing  the 
general  average  of  all  commodities. 

Thisttcondchart  shows  the  quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  money 
in  circulation  in  the  North  from  January,  1860,  to  January^  1865,  and 
the  general  range  of  prices  for  the  same  period.  The  figures  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chart  are  percentage  figures  for  the'  range  of  prices. 
Those  on  the  right  are  for  quantity  of  money.  The  spaces  between  the 
irr^polar  heavy  lines  represent  the  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of 
iQoney,  the  highest  irregular  line  showing  the  total  of  all  kinds  of 
money.  The  dotted  line  represents  the  general  average  of  all  prices 
nn  a  basis  of  100  for  January,  1860.    Prior  to  1862  the  money  of  the 
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country  consisted  of  ^old  and  silver,  classed  together  as  '^  specie,^'  and 
bank  notes,  the  total  amount  of  both  in  the  North  being  approx- 
imately $300,000,000.  During  the  war  period  there  was  added 
$450,000,000  of  "United  States  notes,"  commonly  called  "green- 
backs," and  in  the  year  1864  a  smaller  quantity  of  interest-bearing, 
legal-tender  notes,  which  also  circulated  from  time  to  time.  Accord- 
ingly, on  January  1,  1865 ;  there  was  between  two  and  three  times  as 
mucn  money  in  circulation  as  when  the  country  went  to  a  paper  basis 
early  in  1862,  and  the  general  average  of  prices,  as  we  see  from  both 
charts,  was  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  high. 
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It  will  not  be  insisted  that  the  quantity  of  money  is  the  sole  caus^ 
of  the  fluctuation  in  prices.  The  readiness  with  which  the  money  is 
accepted,  the  use  of  credit  instruments,  changes  in  the  amount  oi 
business  transacted,  and  other  modifying  causes  must  not  be  ignored; 
but  the  point  chiefly  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in  a  period  of  infla- 
tion all  prices  rise  and  that  the  one  fundamental  reason  for  this  gesi^ 
eral  rise  is  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  the  money  in  circulation,  duG 
principally  to  the  quantity  of  the  money,  but  modified  by  other  fac- 
tors such  as  those  already  mentioned. 

From  the  first  chart  we  have  seen  that  from  1865  there  was  a  steady 
decline  in  prices  until  about  1878-80,  when  the  range  of  prices  of  I860 
was  again  reached.  During  this  period  there  was  no  great  change 
either  in  the  kinds  or  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  th^ 
total  consisting  of  approximately  $700,000,000  of  combined  green 
backs  and  national  bank  notes.    The  use  of  credit  instruments,  sucl 
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IS  bank  deposits,  increased  somewhat,  but  in  general  the  gradual 
decline  in  prices,  in  other  words,  the  steady  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
paper  money,  was  due  to  the  increase  of  business,  the  growing  up  of 
the  country  to  the  paper  money  in  circulation. 

To  coyer  the  period  down  to  the  present  time  this  third  chart  will 
be  of  interest.  This  chart  shows  the  general  movement  of  prices  in 
several  countries  from  1860  to  the  present  time.  One  line  represents 
England,  another  Australia,  another"  Russia,  and  another  the  United 
States.  If  you  will  notice,  the  lines  move  together  downward  for  a 
certain  period;  then  rise  gradually  for  another  period,  and  then 
finally  nse  very  sharply  about  1915. 


We  have  here  several  different  types  of  country — England,  a  man- 
ufacturing country;  Russia,  an  agricultura.]  country;  the  United 
States,  a  country  of  varied  industrial  and  agricultural  pui-suits ;  and 
Ausralia,  a  purely  agricultural  country.  The  prices  for  the  United 
Stat«sire  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  those  for  other 
wnntries  are  from  various  sources,  but  are  in  part  given  in  Bulletin 
no,  173  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  puolished  in  July,  1916, 
»nd  OB  page  97  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  June,  1919. 

We  notice  that  from  about  the  time  of  the  seventies  downward  until 
me  nineties  there  is  a  steady  decline  in  prices.  Following  that  period 
there  was  a  steady  rise  until  1814.  Using  the  general  average  of  the 
aecade  1890  to  1899  as  a  basis  of  100,  the  general  range  of  prices  in 
«i  countries  was  somewhere  about  150  in  the  seventies.    From  that 
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point  it  went  down  to  100  in  the  decade  1890  to  1899,  and  thereafter 
it  rose  to  about  130  or  140  in  the  years  1913  and  1914. 

Soon  after  the  recent  war  broke  out  prices  began  to  rise  rapidly  in 
European  countries  and  some  months  later  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  the  general  average  of  prices  in  this  country 
stands  at  about  275  on  the  basis  of  the  decade  of  1890-1899  as  100. 
or  about  twice  as  high  as  when  the  war  broke  out.  Li  England 
prices  are  somewhat  more  than  twice  as  high  as  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  in  France  more  than  three  times  as  high. 

Just  as  in  the  period  of  our  Civil  War  paper  money,  a  degree  of 
correspondence  can  be  traced  between  tne  quantity  of  money  in 
circulation  and  the  movemeiit  of  prices,  so  in  the  general  world 
movement  of  prices  a  certain  relationship  can  be  traced  between  the 
world^s  gold  supply  and  paper  money  issues  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
world  movement  of  prices  on  the  other. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  until  the  gold  dis- 
coveries of  Australia  and  California  about  1850,  the  production  of 
gold  was  about  $5,000,000  per  year.  From  the  time  of  these  dis- 
coveries until  about  1890,  it  averaged  between  one  hundred  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  per  year.  Since  about  1890  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase,  imtil  durmg  the  last  10  years  the  pro- 
duction has  regularly  been  about  $450,000,000  per  year. 

About  the  year  1896,  when  prices  were  at  the  lowest  point,  the 
total  amount  of  money  in  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world, 
including  European  and  American  coimtries  but  excluding  Japan, 
China,  £dia,  and  Egypt,  may  be  estimated  roughly  at  $9,500,000,000, 
and  on  July  31,  1914,  just  when  the  European  war  broke  out,  at 
$14,500,000,000.  On  December  31,  1916,  alter  18  months  of  war, 
the  total  amount  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at  $23,000,000,000. 
The  detailed  fibres  of  gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper  may  be 
estimated  roughly  as  stated  in  the  following  table: 

Croldf  silver,  and  uncovered  paper  money  in  the  countriei  of  Ekurope  and  America, 

(In  niimnn.i  of  doUan.] 


Gold 

«Uver 

CTnoovered  paper. 


1896 


4,000 
2.600 
3,000 


9,600 


July  31, 
1014. 


8,000 
2,600 
4,000 


14,800 


I)fC.31, 
1916. 


8,50 

IS 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  marked  increase  during  the  first  18  montk 
of  the  war  was  in  uncovered  paper.  It  is  impo^ible  to  ^ve  precise 
figures  since  that  date,  and  the  figures  in  any  event  would  not  be  o\ 
great  value,  since  the  belligerent  European  countries  are  now  sub- 
stantially all  on  a  paper-money^  basis.  Bank  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  during  the  war  have  increased  from  about  dix  billions  oi 
francs  to  about  thirty-five  billions  of  francs,  an  increase  of  twenty^ 
nine  billions  of  francs,  an  equivalent  of  about  $6,000,000,000.  Banl 
notes  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  during  the  same  period  hav< 
increased  approximately  twenty-^i^ht  billions  of  marks,  an  equivaleni 
of  about  $7,000,000^000.    Accordingly  the  actual  increase  of  pap» 
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money  in  these  two  countries,  in  the  last  five  years,  is  almost  as 
great  as  the  total  amount  of  money  of  all  kinds  in  the  commercial 
countries  of  the  world  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  increase  of 
bank  notes  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  in  the  same  period  is 
approxunately  thirty  billions  of  kronen,  an  equivalent  of  about 
$8,000,000,000.  The  increases  in  Russia  are  almost  inconceivable. 
According  to  a  recent  consular  report,  they  were  printing  about 
three  bilEons  of  rubles  monthly  under  the  Bolshevik  government, 
but  they  ran  out  of  paper  and  colors,  so  that  they  comd  not  print 
more  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  This  was 
stated  as  an  absolute  fact.  Although  France,  Germany,  and  Austria 
are  using  bank  notes,  these  bank  notes  are  a  forced  issue  with  legal- 
tender  quality  and  the  effect  is  substantially  the  same  as  if  issued 
directly  by  tibe  Government.  In  consequence  of  the  large  issues, 
these  countries  are  all  on  a  basis  of  greatly  depreciated  paper  money, 
that  of  France  being  depreciated  in  a  less  degree  tJian  that  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  while  it  is  reported  that  the  value  and  circulation 
of  the  paper  money  of  Russia  are  extremely  uncertain. 

England  also  has  made  large  issues,  and  while  nominally  still  on 
a  gold  basis  it  is  virtually  on  a  paper  basis,  as  appears  from  tfie 
senous  decline  in  exchange  as  compared  with  this  country.  In 
other  countries  of  Europe  there  has  been  a  perfect  flood  oi  gold 
from  the  countries  just  mentioned,  the  gold,  of  course,  having  been 
sent  in  payment  for  goods  but  also  having  been  displaced  in  the  bel- 
ligerent countries  by  the  large  issues  of  paper.  Ketuming  to  the 
dart  showing  the  movement  of  prices  in  various  countries,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  prices  in  England  and  the  United  States  are  substan- 
tially twice  as  high  as  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  somewhat 
iu^er  range  in  England  is  perhaps  in  part  a  measure  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  of  that  country  below  the  general  gold  stand- 
ard of  the  present  time.  Prices  generally  throughout  the  western 
world,  however,  are  substantially  twice  as  high  as  when  the  war 
broke  out,  just  as  in  the  United  States ;  and  this  is  a  measure  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  world  due,  in  the  nonbelligerent 
countries,  to  the  flood  of  gold  above  mentioned  and  to  bank  notes 
issues  and  credit  expansion  based  upon  it,  with  of  course  also  cer- 
tain modifying  influences  such  as  the  diminished  business  and  pro- 
daction  of  the  world  already  mentioned. 

In  the  United  States  also  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  gold 
boldhigs.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  have  had  net  importa- 
tions of  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  gold.  The  change  in 
the  banking  laws  requiring  smaller  reserves  released  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  about  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
other  amendments  in  1917  released  additional  amounts,  so  that  in 
this  country  we  have  had  virtually  an  increase  of  considerably  more 
thm  fifteen  himdred  millions  of  gold.  The  total  money  in  circula- 
tion when  the  war  broke  out  being  forty-five  hundred  millions,  the 
importation  of  gold  and  the  release  of  other  amounts  by  changes  in 
bankinc  laws  have  added  perhaps  40  per  cent  to  our  money  in  circu- 
lation from  that  source  alone.  There  have  been  also  large  increases 
^mu^  J^ote  issues  or,  rather,  Federal  reserve  notes. 

Tnile  the  inflation  of  the  currency  of  the  world  during  the  war 
I»nod  was  due  principally  to  paper  money  issues  in  Europe,  some 
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steadying  influence  might  have  been  exercised  by  this  country,  if  the 
situation  had  been  thoroughly  appreciated.  Owing  to  the  large  im- 
portation of  gold  and  the  diminution  in  the  legal  requirements  as 
to  bank  reserves,  the  excess  bank  reserves  of  the  national  banks  was 
at  one  time  in  the  year  1915  as  high  as  $763,000,000,  and  the  call  rate 
on  money  in  New  York  City  remained  practically  at  1  per  cent 
throughout  the  year  1915,  this  low  rate  being  a  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive reserves  and  the  means  used  by  the  banks  to  increase  the  use 
of  bank  credits  and  thereby  utilize  their  reserves  fully.  If,  at  that 
time,  the  $846,000,000  greenbacks  had  been  retired  and  possibly  also 
the  silver  certificates,  it  would  have  taken  care  of  that  excess,  per- 
haps without  even  a  flurry  in  the  market.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the 
legal  requirements  as  to  bank  reserves  had  been  gradually  increased, 
the  result  would  have  been  that  this  cotmtry  would  have  absorbed 
still  larger  quantities  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  possibly  as  much  as 
an  additional  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  general  range  of  world  prices 
might  not  have  risen  more  than  50  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent, 
as  actually  occurred  during  the  war  period. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  money  in  circulation  per  capita  in  this 
coimtry  was  $34.35.  At  the  present  time  it  is  $54.28.  The  gold  that 
has  gradually  been  released  by  the  changes  in  the  banking  laws  in 
1913  and  1917  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  oi  $7  per  capita.  Since  this 
amount  was  tied  up  in  bank  reserves  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
comparative  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  money  in  circtilation  at  that 
time  had  been  $7  less  per  capita,  approximately  $27  or  $28.  Accord- 
ingly, the  per  capita  money  in  circulation  in  this  country  to-dayis 
approximately  twice  as  great  as  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Among 
other  elements  affecting  the  situation  is,  particularly,  the  increase  oi 
bank  credits,  made  possible  by  the  large  importation  of  gold  as  a  basis 
and  by  the  very  great  increase  of  Government  bonds  which  can  be 
used  as  collateral  for  bank  credits.     It  would  be  difiicult  to  determine 

f>recisdy  the  effect  of  these  various  elements  or  to  measure  the  other 
actor  in  the  pioblem,  the  diminution  in  the  business  carried  on  under 
war  conditions;  but  in  general  tie  currency  in  use  in  tihe  country 
to-day  is  substantially  twice  as  great  per  capita  as  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  prices  are  substantially  twice  as  high.  While  it  should  not 
be  assmned  that  prices  will  follow  exacUj  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
money,  there  is  always  a  very  close  relation. 

To  return  to  the  third  chart,  the  downward  movement  of  prices 
between  the  seventies  and  the  nineties  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  the  world  was  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
money  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  between  the  nineties  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1914,  owing  to  the  largely  increased  gold  produc- 
tion, the  increase  of  the  world's  money  seems  to  have  grown  more 
rapidly  than  the  business  of  the  world,  and  prices  steaddy  rose.  In 
the  last  five  years  the  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  belligerent  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  release  of  large  quantities  of  gold,  resulting  in 
flooding  neutral  coim tries  and  the  United  States  as  well,  seem  to  have 
temporarily  reduced  the  value  of  gold  to  approximately  one-half  its 
value  five  years  ago :  in  other  words,  to  have  raised  prices  to  approxi- 
mately twice  their  former  level.  In  Australia  prices  have  not  risen 
so  much,  probably  because  with  the  shortage  of  shipping  the  value  of 
raw  products  in  Australia  is  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  Ib 
France  prices  have  risen  much  more  than  in  the  United  States,  but 
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France  is  definitely  on  a  paper  basis  and  her  prices  are  expressed  in 
depreciated  paper  money.  In  Grennany  it  is  reported  tnat  prices 
have  risen  still  more,  but  these  prices  again  are  expressed  in  a  paper 
money  still  more  depreciated.  The  still  higher  prices  of  Austria  and 
Russia  are  primarily  a  measure  of  the  stul  greater  depreciation  of 
the  currency  of  those  coimtries. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point,  please?  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  what  you  have  stated.  A  few  days 
ago  com  broke  32  cents.  Of  course,  the  money  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  I  have  been  discussing  is  the  general  move- 
ment of  prices.  There  may,  of  course,  be  violent  fluctuations  in  par- 
ticular commodities  owing  to  particular  causes.  The  sudden  break 
in  the  com  market  was,  of  course,  due  to  some  particular  cause  at 
the  moment. 

To  return  to  the  general  situation,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
there  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  determining  prices  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  money  in  the  world.  Moreover,  the  charts 
that  I  have  shown  are  based  upon  wholesale  prices.  Retail  prices 
vary  considerably,  according  to  habits  and  customs  of  the  people, 
service  included  in  delivery,  and  other  factors.  There  may  be 
profiteering  in  particular  commodities  both  by  wholesalers  and  by 
retailers.  At  a  time  of  violently  fluctuating  prices  there  is  much 
greater  opportunity  for  profiteering,  since  the  buyer,  either  at  whole- 
sale or  at  retail,  can  not  know  the  prices  which  the  seller  has  paid, 
or  any  other  costs  which  he  has  incurred  as  accurately  as  at  a  time 
when  there  are  less  violent  movements.  The  general  rise  in  prices 
durmg  the  war  period  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  overissue  of  paper 
money  in  Europe  which  can  not  be  controlled  in  this  country.  Inde- 
pendent action  by  this  country  could  meet  the  difiiculty  only  in  part ; 
and  a  return  to  former  world  prices,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  is  likely  to 
be  a  difficult  process.  How  much  profiteering  there  is  in  this  coun- 
ty is  a  very  difficult  problem  ana  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a 
way  as  is  possible,  regardless  of  world  conditions  and  world  prices. 
The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  profiteering?  Has 
the  bureau  made  an  extensive  investigation? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  no  way  of  going 
about  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  no  comparisons  of  prices  between 
now  and  the  years  passed,  or  between  profits  made  now  as  com- 
pared with  other  years  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No ;  you  see  our  work  is  along  commercial  lines, 
so  we  have  not  attempted  that  problem.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  sta- 
tistics has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  comparative  wholesale  and 
^ail  Drices. 

Mr.  Young.  What  do  you  think  of  this  idea?  The  supply  of  meat 
JJjd  meat  substitutes  in  this  country  is  through  the  meat  packers. 
That  is  one  element  Eggs  and  things  of  that  kind  have  passed 
through  their  hands,  too.  The  bread  supply  now  passes  through 
the  Government  under  fixed  rules  as  to  prices.  So  there  are  your 
meat  and  your  bread.  Then  you  come  to  the  clothing.  The  Govern- 
ment is  handling  wool ;  it  is  now  selling  that  wool.  Why  not  com- 
JQence  at  the  top  ?    Is  there  not  some  system  by  which  we  can  make 
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these  packers  say,  "  We  are  going  to  gradually  reduce  these  price^s 
SO  that  the  people  can  have  cheaper  living  "? 

The  Government  has  got  it  m  its  power  to  cheapen  bread,  and 
probably  it  is  in  its  power  to  cheapen  clothing.  If  you  do  not  com- 
mence at  the  top  to  reduce  these  prices  how  can  we  expect  to  do 
anything  when  we  have  increased  freight  rates,  increased  labor  to 
run  the  railroads,  increased  labor  to  run  everjrthing  else,  and  the 
farmer  paying  increased  prices  for  farm  machinery,  clothing,  and 
labor — everything  that  goes  into  making  these  food  prodvicts?  Do 
you  not  have  to  commence  at  the  top  to  reduce,  instead  of  passing 
the  buck  back  to  the  farmer  ?  The  farmer  is  helpless,  and  unless  he 
does  get  a  price  that  will  enable  him  to  get  labor  and  clothmg  and 
things  that  he  must  have  can  not  be  any  relief. 

Mr.  Marshal!,.  You  have  stated  that  the  Government  could  lower 
the  price  of  flour 

Mr.  Young.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  could.  It  has  already  guaranteed  the  farmer 

Mr.  Young.  And  that  guaranty  can  be  made  good. 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  the  Government  can,  of  course,  sell  that  flour 
at  any  price  it  desires  and  pay  the  difference.  As  to  whether  Con- 
gress thinks  it  is  wise  to  do  that  is,  of  course,  not  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  wheat 
and  how  much  is  labor  and  other  expenses? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BiDDiCK.  My  understanding  is  that  the  cost  of  the  wheat  that 
enters  into  a  loaf  of  bread  is  very  small  compared  with  other  costs 
of  it. 

Mr.  Young.  The  problem  is  not  that.  TJie  farmer  is  going  to  get 
his  price  for  the  wheat;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  hap- 
pens, he  is  going  to  get  this  guaranteed  price.  The  country  is 
already  under  obligations  to  do  that.  And  we  have  got  $1,000,000,- 
000  with  which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  up  to  the  administration  to 
give  the  people  cheaper  flour. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  administration  thinks  it  wise  to  change  that 
$1,000,000,000,  it  no  doubt  could  furnish  flour  to  the  consumer  at  a 
much  lower  price. 

The  Chairkan.  That  would  not  really  be  lowering  the  price  of 
wheat,  if  the  Government  paid  a  part  of  the  price  and  the  people 
paid  the  other  part. 

Mr.  Young.  1  am  willing  for  them  to  pay  a  little  of  that,  so  the 
people  can  have  bread. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  Is  not  bread  the  cheapest  staple  food  on  the  market 
now? 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  administration  and  Congress  together  think 
it  wise  to  spend  $1,000,000,000  in  that  way,  of  course  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Young.  When  you  get  into  the  clothing  field,  wool  and  cottou 
make  clothes,  but  the  people  who  produce  those  things  have  got  to 
pay  these  war  prices  to  produce  them,  and  as  long  as  these  war 
prices  have  to  be  borne  by  them  if  they  do  not  get  prices  that  will 
bring  them  out  whole,  they  will  have  to  stop  their  production,  of 
course.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  to  start  at  the  top  of  this  thing. 
You  take  every  cotton  garment  you  have  on  and  weight  it,  and  it 
will  probably  cost  you  from  75  cents  to  a  dollar  for  the  actual  raw 
cotton  in  it,  and  probably  the  stuff  has  cost  you  $12  to  $15. 
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The  Chairman.  I  asked  the  question  awhile  ago  if  you  had  made 
n  investigation  as  to  profiteering.  We  have  appropriated  consider- 
able money  with  a  view  to  getting  reports  of  markets.  My  under- 
standing is  that  there  have  been  some  investigations  made.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  when  T  heard  the  President's  message— I  will 
quote  from  the  message: 

May  I  not  caU  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  although  the  present  act  pro- 
hibits profiteering,  the  prohibition  is  accompanied  by  no  penalty,  and  it  is 
clearly  in  the  public  interest  that  a  penalty  shall  be  provided  which  shall  be 
persuasive. 

Then  I  turn  to  the  act,  section  5 : 

That,  from  time  to  time,  whenever  the  President  shall  find  it  essential  to 
license  the  Importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any 
necessaries,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
shall  publicly  so  announce,  etc. 

Next: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  such  licenses  and  to  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  issuance  of  licenses  and  requirements  for  systems  of  accounts  and  audit- 
ing of  accounts  to  be  kept  by  licensees,  etc. 

Next: 

Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  commission, 
profit,  or  practice  of  any  licensee  is  unjust,  or  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
and  unfair,  or  wasteful,  and  shall  order  such  licensee,  within  a  reasonable  time 
fixed  in  the  order,  to  discontinue  the  same,  unless  such  order  which  shall  re- 
cite the  facts  found  Is  revoked  or  suspended,  such  licensee  shall,  within  the 
time  prescribed  in  the  order,  discontinue  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory and  unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice. 

What  happens?  The  President  has  the  authority  to  issue  the 
license.  He  has  the  authority  to  revoke  the  license.  If  the  license 
is  revoked  and  anyone  continues  in  business  without  a  license  or  with 
a  revoked  license,  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  That  would  seem 
to  be  ample  authority  and  penalty. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  law  you  are  quoting  from  is  the  law  creating 
the  Food  Administration  t 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  act  the  President  referred  to. 

Mr.  Mabrttat.t..  But  that  is  not  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  The  President  refers  to  this  very  act;  he  said 
it  ought  to  be  continued  in  force  after  the  war,  and  he  referred  to 
profiteering  and  said  there  was  no  penalty  provided  for  profiteering. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  provides  for  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  When  an  appropriation  is  made  for  that  purpose 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  no ;  that  law  created  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agricnlture  and  part  to  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Marshall.  But  the  Department  of  Agricultui-e  was  never 
authorized  to  enforce  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  Part  of  it  was  turned  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  part  to  the  Food  Administration. 
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Mr.  Marshali..  No  part  of  what  you  have  been  reading  ^as 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture — ^substantially  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  was  a  separate  law ;  there  were  two  laws. 

The  Chairman.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  dealt  with  ma- 
chinery, implements,  and  a  number  of  things. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  were  two  laws  passed  on  the  same  day. 
One  called  the  Food  Production  Act  and  the  other  the  Food  Control 
Act.  The  Food  Production  Act  provided  for  certain  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Food  Control  Act 
provided  for  certain  work  to  be  done  by  the  Food  Administration, 
with  just  a  very  few  items  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Chairman.  The  Food  Administration  was  ^ven  charge  of  the 
administration  of  food,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  all  out- 
side of  food  products,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  The  food  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Food 
Administration.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  the  work  in 
that  section  that  you  have  read,  dealing  with  farm  machinery  and 
fertilizers. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  things  enumerated  there,  except  the 
food?         *  . 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  it  is  the  food  you  are  concerned  with,  and 
that  was  turned  over  to  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  not  been  any  profiteering  with  wheat, 
aside  from  the  millers.  That  is,  of  course,  under  the  control  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  what  do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  has  been 
profiteering? 

The  Chairman.  There  certainly  has  been  profiteering  in  machin- 
ery ;  we  are  paying  about  three  tmies  the  pnces  we  paid  before  the 
war. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  is 
profiteering ;  it  may  be  that  the  cost  of  that  machinery  is  three  times 
as  high. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
not  want  to  go  on  record  as  stating  it  was  not  due  to  profiteering. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  following  up  that  matter  of  machinery  recently,  but  as 
to  just  what  extent  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  it  nas  not  been  the 
Bureau  of  Markets. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Where  have  they  been  following  it  up  t 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  work  that  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has 
anything  to  do  with.  As  to  fertilizers,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  dis- 
tributed some  $10,000,000  worth  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  cost,  and  that 
undoubtedly  has  kept  fertilizers  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  to  machinery,  it  is  not  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  so  I  really 
know  nothing  about  it.  But  I  know  there  has  been  some  effort  made 
to  guard  against  any  excessive  charges  for  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
questioned  the  authority,  though  the  Food  Administration  did  not 
i^uestion  the  authority.    The  Food  Administration  held  that  it  bad 
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ample  authority  to  regulate.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  came 
before  this  committee  and  stated  that  he  doubted  that  he  had  author- 
ity to  do  the  things  that  I  supposed  were  directed  in  the  law. 

*Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Who  claims  to  have  the  right  to  prosecute  violators 
of  that  law?  What  department  of  our  Government  is  supposed  to 
enforce  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  coui*se  you  will  understand  this  is  entirely 
away  from  the  subject  we  are  supposed  to  be  discussing.  In  the  main 
that  law  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  administration.  While 
I  might  be  glad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you,  it  is  totally  outside  of 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  discussing,  and  it  does  not  get  us  any- 
where. 

Mr.  TiNCHKR.  Well,  we  are  here  as  a  result  of  the  President  ask- 
ing us  to  act  upon  certain  measures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and 
he  said  in  the  same  message  that  he  was  going  to  ask  for  some  legis- 
lation to  enable  the  prosecution  of  profiteers;  and  I  think  that  in 
the  same  message  he  said  that  there  were  laws  now  in  force  that  the 
departments  were  going  to  enforce,  and  that  he  wanted  it  continued 
after  the  war.  The  law  you  have  in  your  hand  is,  no  doubt,  the  law 
he  had  reference  to ;  and  I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  who  is  sup- 
posed to  enforce  that  law  or  who  has  made  any  effort. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  this  session  to-day  is  for,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  to  deal  with  the  question  of  cold  storage  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  in  connection  with  profiteering. 
Mr.  Marshall.  I  did  not  mean  to  discuss  those  other  questions 
any  more  than  was  absolutely  essential,  because  they  are  not  what 
I  am  here  for.    They  are  none  of  my  affair. 

Mr.  YoiJNO.  The  Food  Administration  has  been  dissolved,  has  it 
not?  And  it  is  up  to  us  as  a  committee  of  Congress,  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  done,  whether  by  way  of  the  President's  sugges- 
tion or  our  suggestion  as  representatives  of  the  people,  who  are  hold- 
ing ns  responsible — if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done,  it  is  up  to 
us  to  take  up  the  burden  and  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  more  question:  Do  you 
know  if  the  Department  of  Justice  is  seeking  to  enforce  that  law  ? 
Mr.  Marshall.  Is  not  that  an  absurd  question  to  ask  me?    I  will 

say  in  perfect  frankness 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  are  in  one  of  the  departments  here? 
Mr,  Marshall.  Yes ;  and  I  am  busy  at  least  10  hours  a  day  on  the 
sort  of  work  I  have  just  been  telling  you  about.    I  have  no  time  to 
be  investigating  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  bring  some  one  here 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  This  discussion  has  taken  a  wide  scope.  You 
will  appreciate  that  it  was  stated  by  the  President  that  cold  storage 
is  lar^ly  the  cause  of  jprofiteering,  and  for  that  reason,  while  we 
are  discussing  the  question  of  cold  storage,  we  must  consider  the 
question  of  profiteering  with  it.  We  appreciate  that  other  depart- 
ments are  talking  up  the  question  of  pronteering,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  two  m  order  to  solve  the  one. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Perhaps  so.  I  am  trying  to  give  you  all  the  facts 
I  can  possibly  give  that  have  any  bearing  on  cold  storage. 
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Mr.  KiDDicK.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  looking  after  the  prices  of  farm 
machinery  ? 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  being  investigated,  Mr.  Marshall  states. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  In  an  effort  to  maintain  them  at  a  fair  basis? 

Mr.  Mabshaix.  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  are  doing,  but  that 
part  of  the  work  was  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  it  has  some  people  engaged  on  that  work.  It  is  handled  in  the 
Secretary's  office.  There  is  somebody  in  the  Secretary's  office,  if 
you  care  to  reach  some  one,  doing  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  BiDDiCK.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the^-e  was  no  proJEteer- 
ing  on  farm  machinery,  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  that  came 
under  your  jurisdiction  or  not. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  if  I  said  it,  I  should  not  liave  said  it. 

Mr.  Young.  You  handle  the  subject  of  cold  storage,  is  that  it  i 

Mr.  Marshall.  And  I  have  tried  to  give  you  in  outline  the  facts- 
about  the  supply  of  food,  and  in  that  effort  I  have  taken  you  all  the 
way  to  Europe  and  South  America. 

Mr.  Young.  And  now  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done,  it  is 
up  to  us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  do  it,  and  not  criticize  somebody 
else. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Mr.  Marshall,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
on  your  quantitative  money  theory.  Suppose  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  to  issue  6,000,000,000  francs  of  paper  money  to-morrow: 
would  that  have  a  tendency  to  increase  prices  in  the  United  States, 
in  your  judgment! 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  because  France  at  the  present  time  is  on  a 
paper  basis  absolutely.  The  French  franc  is  worth — ^I  am  giving 
you  figures  based  on  an  article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of 
Saturday;  I  will  read  it: 

At  the  week's  rates  In  the  New  York  market,  foreign  exchange  on  England 
was  depreciated  nearly  12  per  cent  from  parity;  on  France,  33  per  cent;  on 
Italy,  42  per  cent;  on  Germany,  75^  per  cent;  on  Austria;  85  per  cent.  Mall 
advices  from  Petrograd  giving  the  present  exchaiige  value  of  the  ruble  for  the 
dollar  show  that  Russia's  currency  has  depreciated  97  percent. 

To  me,  this  means  this,  that  the  French  franc  to-day  is  worth  about 
two-thirds  what  it  normally  is  worth.  The  French  paper  franc 
instead  of  being  worth  20  cents  in  our  money  is  worth  about  13  cents. 
If  they  were  to  issue  a  large  increase  of  paper  money  in  France  to- 
day it  would  not  affect  the  situation  in  this  country,  because  the  gold 
in  circulation  there  has  all  gone  to  other  countries — I  am  speaking 
of  that  in  circulation,  not  of  that  in  the  Bank  of  France — or  if  it 
has  not,  the  issue  of  more  paper  there  would  not  have  any  effect.  All 
that  the  issue  of  more  paper  in  France  to-day  would  do  would  be 
to  further  lower  the  value  of  paper  money  in  France ;  it  would  not 
affect  us. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this :  The  inflation  of  the 
currency  of  a  country  other  than  the  United  States  would  have  no 
bearing  on  high  prices  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Marshall.  At  the  present  time  it  would  not.  The  way  it 
worked  out  was  this :  The  pouring  out  of  the  paper  money  in  those 
countries  displaced  the  gola,  which  went  to  neutral  countries,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  it  came  to  this  country.  You  might  go  ahead  and 
issue  more  paper  money  in  France  or  Germany  at  present,  and  it 
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presumably  would  not  have  any  effect.  Germany,  however,  is  just 
uow  releasing  a  large  amount  of  their  gold  in  the  German  banks. 
That  does  make  a  difference.  If  they  send  that  gold  abroad,  of 
course,  that  increases  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  neutral  countries,  and 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of  money  still  further. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Is  thegold  that  comes  to  this  country  coined  ? 

Mr.  Marshalj:^  Well,  it  may  be  in  German  coin,  but  it  will  be 
recoined. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  it  coined  into  American  money  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  quotations  based  on  gold  or  currency 
exchange? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Those  are  exchanges  that  indicate  the  value  of  the 
paper  money.  The  gold  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  has 
always  been  about  2,000,000,000  marks,  which  would  be  not  far  from 
$500,000,000.  I  am  quoting  again  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  last  Saturday.  It  gives  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Germany  in  the  armistice  week  as  $637,500,000,  but  states  that  since 
then  Germany  has  exported  gold  until  her  reserve  now  is  $277,000,000. 
So  that  Germany  has  released  about  $360,000,000  from  what  was  held 
in  the  bank.  Tliat  would  have  an  effect,  of  course,  going  into  the 
oeneral  circulation  of  the  world.  Or  if  the  Bank  of  France  were  to 
release  large  amounts  of  its  gold  that  would  have  still  further  effect 
in  lowering  the  value  of  the  gold  of  the  world,  because  it  would 
increase  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Credit  is  not  based  entirely  on  gold;  it  is  based 
on  integrity  and  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  redeem  its  obligations,  is 
it  not?  The  gold  does  not  determine  it  entirely.  Are  the  quotations 
based  upon  gold  or  upon  the  credit  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Masshall.  The  quotations  I  gave  you  were  the  exchanges  of 
these  countries,  and  they  showed  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in 
those  countries. 

The  Chaihman.  Based  upon  our  currency? 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  compared  with  ours.  Admitting  that  money  in 
our  country  to-day  is  worth  only  half  of  its  former  value,  if  the 
German  mark  is  only  worth  one-fourth  as  much  as  measured  in  our 
money,  then  since  our  money — ^like  all  the  money  of  the  world — ^has 
diminished  one-half,  the  German  paper  mark  to-day  is  worth  only 
one-eighth  what  it  was  before  the  war.  Of  course,  we  should  not  use 
absolute  figures ;  it  is  only  fair  to  say  it  might  vary  a  good  deal  from 
that. 

^.  TiNCHBR.  And  when  you  have  explained  your  views  on  a  cure 
ioT  the  high  cost  of  living  you  really  mean  that  time  is  about  the  only 
leritiinate  cure,  do  you  not? 

Mr. Marshall.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  that  the 
prindpal  element  is  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  It  might  be  cured 
in  one  of  two  ways ;  either  by  these  various  countries  callinjg  in  their 
paper  money  and  getting  back  to  a  gold  basis,  or  by  leaving  it  out 
and  gradually  getting  up  to  it  throu^  a  course  of  years. 

T&t  does  not  cover  the  whole  factor,  though.  If  in  consequence 
of  these  nncertainties  there  has  been  resulting  speculation  and  profit- 
eering, why 2  there  is  another  problem  that  can  be  dealt  with,  and 
that,  I  take  it,  is  what  you  are  asked  to  consider. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  We  are  asked  to  consider  to-day  the  bill  regulating 
the  cold-storage  plants.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  before  us  the 
Hutchinson  bill,  which  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  A^n'icul- 
ture  thinks  is  unconstitutional  to  start  with;  and  your  figures  dis- 
closing tlie  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  butter  in  cold  storage  at 
this  time  to  supply  the  United  States  for  more  than  one  month ;  that 
there  is  not  a  supply  of  meat  to  last  to  exceed  one  month ;  that  there 
is  not  a  supply  of  eggs  to  last  to  exceed  one  month — ^in  the  face  of 
that  we  are  asked  by  the  President  to  enact  into  law  the  New  Jer- 
sey cold-storage  law.  And  as  I  understand  you,  you  are  unable  to 
give  an  opinion,  or  do  not  care  to  give  an  opinion,  as  to  whether  the 
enactment  of  a  law  such  as  the  New  Jersey  cold-storage  law  would 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Well,  I  would  like  to  look  uie  law  over  and  see 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Well,  you  heard  the  discussion  of  the  law  by  Mr 
Morrill,  to-day? 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  there  are  excessive  amounts  in  storage,  any  law 
that  would  bring  them  out  would  lower  prices.  I  have  given  you 
the  facts  as  I  have  them;  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  those 
amounts  are  excessive.    That  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  Do  you  think  one  month's  supply  of  eggs  in  cold 
storage  is  an  excessive  amount? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  not  for  me  to  discuss. 

Mr.  TiKCHER.  You  are  in  the  Bureau  of  Markets;  I  should  think 
you  would  be  the  very  man. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  for  Congress  to  consider.  I  am  giving 
you  merely  the  facts  and  I  have  tried  to  give  you  all  the  facts.  1 
have  tried  to  give  you  every  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  your  office  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  contact  with  those  matters,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  would  like  to  know  from  you  whether  you 
think  a  month's  supply  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  would  be  excessive  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  for  Congress  to  decide. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  Congress  can  not  regu- 
late the  hens;  they  can  not  make  the  hens  lay  a  given  number  of  eggs 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  imagine  the  Bureau  of  Markets  can? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  No ;  but  the  Bureau  of  Markets  could  be  frank  and 
say,  as  I  think  Congress  will  have  to  say,  that  one  month's  supply 
for  the  United  States  is  not  an  excessive  storage. 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  right:  you  have  your  judgment  about  it  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  snould  ask  me. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes;  the  reason  I  should  ask  you  is  because  you  are 
in  that  bureau,  the  bureau  that  deals  with  those  matters.  I  am  glad 
to  get  those  figures  you  have  presented  to-day.  They  show  that  you 
are  more  familiar  with  those  facts  than  probably  anyone  else  in  the 
country,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wanted  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  really  do  not  want  the  benefit  of  my  judg- 
ment, because  you  have  your  own  judgment. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  I  want  youra 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  kiiow  perfectly  well  you  do  not  care  what  my 
judgment  is  at  all. 
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Mr.  Young.  The  facts  are  these :  There  is  universal  feeling  in  this 
country  that  living  costs  now  are  too  high.  There  is  complaint  com- 
ing from  every  section  of  the  country,  is  there  not?  The  President 
has  come  before  the  Congress  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  and 
he  has  called  that  condition  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  sug- 
gested certain  remedies  from  his  point  of  view.  You  have  given 
us  the  facts  that  peitain  to  cold  storage  in  the  statement  you  have 
just  made.  Now,  if  the  President  is  wrong  in  his  recommendation 
tlien  the  burden  is  upon  you  to  find  some  other  remedy,  and  it  is 
up  to  this  committee  to  find  it  and  not  to  jump  on  the  President. 
You  have  given  us  the  facts  as  you  have  gathered  them  in  your  de- 
partment. We  are  the  men  who  make  the  laws,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  them  the  country  will  hold  us  responsible. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Precisely. 

The  Chairman,  You  spoke  of  uniform  rates.  Are  there  complaints 
of  discrimination?    Are  there  unreasonable  charges? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
that,  because  we  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  uniform  rates.  Have  you  made 
some  investigations? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Some  months  ago,  when  the  Food  Administration 
was  operating,  I  was  in  touch  with  the  men  in  charge  of  that,  and 
they  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  at  that  time ;  that 
is  all  I  know.  I  have  given  you  the  reasons  why  it  is  the  most 
natural  thing  under  the  sun  for  it  to  happen.  Take  as  an  illustration 
the  railroad  industry,  where  we  know  it  did  happen  for  many  years. 
Last  December,  when  I  appeared  before  the  bodies  that  passed  tlie 
resolutions  that  I  read  at  the  outset,  the  matter  was  discussed  at 
length.  There  was  some  question  whether  they  would  favor  regu- 
lation, and  I  told  them,  "  i  ou  people,  owing  to  the  nature  of  your 
industry,  can  not  avoid  discriminatory  rates  unless  you  are  regulated 
by  some  governmental  authority."  1  think  that  is  true.  I  was  told 
at  that  time  that  there  was  discrimination. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  mean  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  ;  m  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  abuse  being  corrected  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the  Food 
Administration  was  able  to  go  in  the  matter  before. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  resort  to  licensinff  cold-storaee  houses? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  either  did  revoke  licenses 
or  threaten  to  revoke  them,  and  accomplished  something. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  issue  licenses  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Oh,  yes ;  the  cold-storage  business  was  under  license. 
That  was  one  of  their  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  be  subject  to  rules  and  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes.  The  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration 
have  been  insei'ted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  telling  the  committee  about  regulating 
loans.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  afraid  that  is  not  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  abuses? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  The  cold  storage  people  say  there  are,  particularly 
the  more  conservative  of  them ;  they  say  it  leads  to  a  great  deal  of 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  rate  charged  or  in  the  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  calling  in  loans? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  evil  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  is  rather 
in  that  excessive  loans  will  be  given  by  the  cold  storage  concerns 
under  competiton  and  so  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  speculation.  A  man 
will  speculate  on  a  shoestring,  as  we  say,  by  carrying  a  large  supply 
of  goods  on  a  very  narrow  margin  and  speculating  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  in  taking  advantage  of  the  borrower 
by  calling  in  the  loan  and  in  that  way  depressing  the  market? 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  I  had  in  mind,  but 
it  makes  speculation  more  easy. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  you  doubted  the  constitutionality  of 
this  law ;  that  is,  of  the  licensing.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  the  power  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  licenses? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  representative  of  the  solicitor's  office,  I  be- 
lieve, expressed  himself  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Marshall. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHESTEB  UOBSUL,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 

SOUCITOBr-Continned. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrill,  have  you  investigated  that  theory? 
Are  you  fully  satisfied  that  the  results  desired  could  not  be  obtained 
in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  did  not  wish  to  express  the  idea  that  the  object 
of  the  Hutchinson  bill  could  not  be  accomplished  at  all  by  Federal 
le^slation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  bill,  but  to  the  licensing 
method. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  licensing  method  would  be  a  device  for  carrying 
out  the  taxing  power  of  Congress,  if  you  wish  to  adopt  it,  and  it 
would  be  a  device  so  far  as  you  could  find  any  cold  storage  that  was 
an  interstate  business. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  a  device  for  regulating  them  as  well  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Only  to  the  extent  that  their  business  was  interstate. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  applied  so  far  as  interstate  business 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  quesion  but  that  the  license  method 
could  be  invoked  so  far  as  the  goods  entering  into  interstate  com- 
merce are  concerned. 

Mr.  Morrill.  To  give  you  an  illustration,  the  licensing  scheme  is 
proposed  in  these  packer  bills  that  are  now  before  Congress.  The 
Kenyon- Anderson  bill  and  the  Kendrick  bill  both  provide  for  licen- 
sing with  respect  to  interstate  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question,  then,  but  that  the  cold- 
storage  plants  operating  in  interstate  commerce  could  in  part  be 
regulated  through  the  licensing  method  f 

Mr.  Morrill.  To  the  extent  that  you  can  show  they  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the 
man  at  the  head  of  the  cold-storage  work  of  the  Food  Administration 
last  year,  the  president  of  one  of  the  largest  cold-storage  houses  in 
New  York,  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  instance  where  his  cold- 
storage  establishment  had  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; that  is,  to  the  extent  of  accepting  goods  on  a  stoppage-in- 
transit  rate.  They  merely  receive  what  the  people  bring  them,  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  any  way  in  which  you 
could  connect  them  up  with  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  did  a  local  business? 

Mr.  Marshall.  People  would  simply  deposit  their  products  with 
that  concern. 

_  • 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  they  became  interstate? 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  question  arises  whether  it  is  interstate  com- 
merce.   Mr.  Morrill,  would  you  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  might  be,  but  most  probably  it  is  not.  I  want  to 
make  clear  one  point  that  I  brought  out  this  morning.  I  think  most 
of  you  understood  me,  but  I  am  afraid  you  might  not.  I  think  that  if 
you  wish  to  do  so  you  could  prohibit  the  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  certain  cold-storage  products  which  have  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  longer  than  a  specified  period,  say,  10  or  12  months,  if  you 
determine  upon  that  period  of  time.  And  you  could  also,  as  an  in- 
cident thereto,  require  that  the  goods  be  labeled  showing  when  they 
entered  storage  and  when  they  left  storage.  The  question  I  raise  is 
not  a  question  of  your  authority  to  do  so,  but  a  question  of  whether 
the  product  enters  into  interstate  commerce  so  largely  in  a  cold- 
storage  status 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  policy? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  of  the  policy,  but  of  the  effectiveness. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  now  that  you  do  not  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proposition? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Not  of  the  proposition  I  have  just  stated.  The  point 
I  wished  to  bring  out  was  that  I  had  the  impression  that  a  large 
amount  of  cold-storage  stuff  was  in  cold  storage  at  the  end  of  its 
interstate  journey  rather  than  prior  to  entering  upon  its  interstate 
journey.  In  other  words,  if  you  sought  to  regulate  its  interstate 
journey,  you  would  be  undertaking  to  regulate  something  that  had 
not  been  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  question  presents  itself  in  two  ways ;  one  is  the 
regulation  of  the  business,  the  other  is  the  regulation  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  commodity.  As  to  the  regulation  of  the  business,  you 
would  have  to  show  that  it  was  an  interstate  business. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  to  regulate  the  shipment  of  meats  under  the  meat-inspec- 
tion law  through  the  li^cense  method?  That  would  give  authority  to 
the  Secretary  to  make  rules  and  regulations 

Mr.  Morrill.  That  does  not  require  a  licensing  system. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  and  constitu- 
tional to  pass  a  law  along  the  line  of  what  you  have  suggested — 
the  licensing  system  in  preference  to  the  regulation  prescribed  in  the 
meat-inspection  act? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  would  not  suggest  the  licensing  system  for  a  purely 
practical  reason,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  an  in- 
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fiignifirant  pementagft  of  the  oold-stonge  bosiiieaB  is  interstate  bud* 
nesB  MS  such. 

The  CnATSMAs.  Bat  jon  think  we  oonld  reach  some  through  regu- 
lation, as  under  the  meat-inspection  act  f 

Mr.  MoKKiLLu  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  anxNint ;  I  am  somewhat 
inclined  to  doubt  as  to  how  much  it  would  be.  While  undoubtedly 
scMne  commodities  do  go  into  interstate  oommeroe  in  oold  storage,  my 
^estion  is  whether  M  or  a  majority  of  all  oold-storage  stuff  goes 
into  interstate  ocMumeroe  after  it  has  been  in  oold  storage. 

The  Chjusmax.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring  a  license  and  providing  regulation 
for  all  cold-storage  wardiouses  storing  goods  that  enter  into  inter- 
state commerce! 

Mr.  M(«Kiix^  Yes:  if  you  could  establish  the  fact  that  they  were 
storing  goods  in  interstate  conmieroe;  that  is  to  sav,  in  the  course  of 
transi^rtation. 

The  CHARif AX.  If^  in  part,  they  are  engaged  in  storing  goods  that 
alter  into  interstate  commerce! 

ilr.  MoBBiix.  That  would  not  ^ve  you  control  over  the  intrastate 
part  of  their  business.  Your  re^rulations  would  still  have  to  be 
o(Hifined  to  the  interstate  part  of  their  business.  !&Iay  I  direct  your 
recollection  to  a  case  which  involved  live-stock  commission  merchants 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  was  sought  to  secure  their  punishment 
under  the  Sherman  law  for  having  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade,  because  they  had  organized  an  exchange  which  fixed  rates  or 
commissions  which  might  be  charged  by  its  members,  and  also  pro- 
hibited its  m^nbers  from  dealing  with  outsiders.  The  Supreme 
Court  held  they  were  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  the 
sense  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constituticm:  that  they  were 
commission  merchants,  dealing  with  the  product  at  its  destination, 
and  that  their  services  were  purely  intrastate  and*  therefore,  not  sub^ 
ject  to  the  Sherman  law. 

The  Chatbitax.  What  would  you  say  about  a  bill  requiring  that 
every  article  entering  into  interstate  commerce  must  be  marked? 
That  is*  a  bill  limiting  the  time  during  which  goods  should  be  kept 
in  cold  storage,  prescribing  the  method  of  disposing  of  them  if  kept 
beyond  the  period,  and  requiring  that  goods  released  from  storage 
shall  in  all  cases  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt?  Could  a  law  be 
passed  requiring  the  tagging  or  marking  of  all  goods  that  enter  into 
cold  storage! 

Mr.  MoKRnXb  I  think  Congress  could  pass  such  a  law  if  it  wished 
to  do  so. 

The  CHAIE3IAX.  You  think  it  could ! 

Mr.  MoEKUx.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaskmax.  Requiring  the  marking  of  all  goods  in  cold  stor- 
age? 

Mr.  MoBRiix.  Bequiring  the  marking  of  all  goods  in  cold  stor- 
age, but  not  under  the  interstate  conunerce  power.  If  the  goods  are 
actually  in  interstate  conmierce  after  they  have  been  put  in  cold 
storage^  you  could  require  that  they  be  labeled,  showing  the  date  they 
entered  and  the  date  they  left 

The  Chaibmax.  As  to  all  goods  in  cold  storage! 

Mr.  MoKsnxi.  Where  they  enter  into  interstate  conmieroe. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  they  could  be  received  and  transported  by 
the  carrier? 

Mr.  MoBRiLL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  here,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Haugen  asked  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress can  pass  a  law  that  when  a  man  brings  a  case  of  eggs  to  a 
cold-storage  warehouse,  at  the  time  that  case  of  eggs  is  received 
Congress  could  require  by  law  that  the  date  of  its  reception  be 
stamped  on  the  case.    Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Haugen  intended  it 
that  way,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  answer  it  as  having  been  asked  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  case  has  been  put  in  cold  storage. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  require  that  it  shall  be  stamped  or 
tagged  before  it  can  enter  into  interstate  commerce,  showing  the 
time  it  has  been  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  MoRRXLL.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  agree  to  that.  In  other  words,  no 
matter  when  that  tag  is  put  on,  Mr.  Haugen  means,  and  I  agree 
with  him,  that  when  it  is  delivered  to  the  carrier  for  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  it  must  have  on  it  a  label  showing  that 
it  is  cold-storage  foodstuflp  which  has  been  in  cold  storage  from 
December  1  to  April  1,  or  whatever  the  dates  might  be. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  have  not  any  right  to  pass  a  law  to  mark  or  other- 
wise identify  any  goods  which  do  not  leave  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  in  which  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Unless  you  do  it  under  the  taxing  power,  not  under 
the  interstate  commerce  power.  That  is  the  only  power  I  know  of 
that  will  reach  that  situation  in  peace  time. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Not  under  the  interstate  commerce  power. 

Mr.  MoRRXLL.  Not  under  the  interstate  commerce  power,  because 
that  does  npt  appear  on  its  face  to  be  interstate  commerce. 

The  Chaikman.  You  may  under  the  taxing  power,  but  not  under 
the  interstate  commerce  authority. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  examined  this  section 
5  of  the  food-control  act  to  see  whether  or  not  authority  is  given  to 
accomplish  the  very  thing,  and  all  the  things,  that  it  is  suggested 
we  do  now  and  provide  for  now  ?  This  section  provides  that  when- 
ever the  President  shall  find  it  essential  to  license  the  importation, 
manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  distribution  of  any  necessaries, 
and  so  on,  he  shall  so  announce,  and  thereafter  no  one  can  engage  in 
that  kind  of  business  without  procuring  a  license.  And  whenever 
the  President  shall  find  that  any^  storage  charge,  commission,  profit, 
or  practice  of  any  licensee  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  discrimina- 
tory and  unfair,  or  wasteful,  he  shall  order  the  licensee  to  desist; 
and  the  President  is  authorized  further  himself  to  determine  what 
is  a  reasonable  manner  of  doing  business;  he  can  determine  the 
profit; he  can  determine  the  practice  of  the  business;  and  if  a  licensee 
fails  to  comply  with  that  order,  he  is  subject  to  a  severe  penalty. 

Mr.  Morrill-  I  think  that  is  a  diflFerent  question.  I  have  ap- 
proached tills  question  to-day  from  the  standpoint  of  permanent 
legislation.     I  understood  that  was  the  point  of  view  from  which 
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you  wished  to  approach  it.     Of  course,  the  war  power  is  much 
broader  than  the  peace-time  power. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Micnigan.  While  this  law  stands  there  is 
ample  authority  for  the  President  to  do  everything  that  this  com- 
mittee is  asked  to  provide  for  now,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Moebill.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  power  to  do  everything, 
but  it  certainly  covers  all  the  things  you  have  read  there. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  more  is  suggested  by  any 
measure  before  us,  or  what  more  has  been  brought  out  here  to-day 
that  we  might  do  in  relation  to  the  cold-storage  business  in  particu- 
lar? There  is  the  importation,  manufacture,  storage,  mining,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  necessaries — and  I  remember  very  distinctly  at  one 
time  when  some  distinguished  and  learned  gentlemen  were  before  us 
I  asked  if  that  meant  the  sale  in  the  stores  of  the  country  of  these 
necessaries,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  question  was  put  said 
yes,  be  thought  it  would. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  it  would,  except  the  limitations  that  Con- 
gress placed  upon  it,  among  which  is  one  that  is  should  not  affect  the 
retailer. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  does  provide  that  limitation, 
that  anyone  who  carries  on  a  business  up  to  $100,000  a  year  shall  not 
be  included  in  this  act,  but  all  above  that  were  to  oe  covered  in 
almost  every  respect  by  this  act. 

Mr.  Morrill.  All  persons  engaged  in  business  in  any  respect  in 
handling  those  commodities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  while  this  act  is  in  force 
there  is  no  need  of  any  further  legislation  on  the  subject,  is  there? 

Mr.  MoRRELL.  The  only  question  that  would  arise  in  my  mind  is 
whether  that  language  gives  authority  to  require  the  cold-storage 
warehouse  to  put  on  the  goods  the  date  of  their  entering  and  leaving 
the  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Wliy,  under  this  language  it  can 
be  required  to  do  everything  in  connection  with  its  business — ^to  find 
out  whether  any  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice  of 
any  licensee  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or 
wasteful,  etc. 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  question  in  my  mind  would  be  whether  the  fail- 
ure to  put  on  the  date  of  entering  and  leaving  storage  would  come 
within  one  of  those  classes  you  have  just  read. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  that  is  the  only  thing,  you 
think,  that  is  omitted?    Is  that  the  idea? 

Mr.  Morrill.  So  far  as  the  bill  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  intro- 
duced is  concerned,  I  think  the  question  of  labeling  is  the  principal 
Juestion,  yes;  and  the  power  to  force  goods  out  of  storage.  Mr. 
lutchinson's  bill  and,  I  think,  the  President's  suggestion  both  in- 
volve the  idea  of  a  limitation  upon  the  period  within  which  it  may  bo 
retained  in  storage  regardless  of  its  wholesomeness  for  food  pur- 
poses. I  question  whether  under  section  5  you  could  force  it  out  of 
cold  storage  unless  you  did  it  under  the  hoarding  limitation  in  sec- 
tion 6,  which  does  place  a  limitation  on  the  period  for  which  a  person 
may  hold  food  in  storage*.    That  might  cover  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  read- 
ing from  the  food  bill.    The  organization  of  the  Food  Administra- 
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tion  has  been  disbanded.  With  that  law  in  effect  we  yet  have  the 
high  cost  of  living  ever  with  us.  Now,  the  President  makes  certain 
other  suggestions.  It  seems  this  law  has  not  done  the  work.  If 
these  suggestions  do  not  do  the  work,  then  it  is  up  to  this  committee 
to  find  out  something  that  will  do  it,  if  it  can  be  done  by  law. 

Mr.  McLaitohlin  of  Michigan.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  the  buck 
can  be  passed  to  us  in  that  manner.  The  President  has  made  definite 
suggestions,  and  certainly,  without  wishing  to  be  disrespectful  to 
him^  I  say  that  if  we  find  his  suggestions  can  not  be  carried  out  the 
burden  is  not  on  us. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  the  burden  is  on  us  as  a  lawmaking  body. 

Mr.  TxNCHER.  Do  you  know  what  department  is  attempting  to 
enforce  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  now  with  respect 
to  the  cold-storage  business.  I  do  know  the  Food  Administration 
did  have  in  their  charge  the  licensing  and  control  of  cold-storage 
warehouses. 

Mr.  TxNCHER.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Some  one  in  Wash- 
ington, in  one  of  the  departments,  either  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  some  other  department,  is  exercising  the  right  of  enforcing  this 
law.  I  happen  to  know  of  some  compromises  that  were'  made  with 
profiteers  within  the  last  30  days,  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  find  some 
one  who  could  tell  me  about  them. 

Mr.  Morrill.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cold-storage  regulations  under  the  food-control  act.  I 
blow  our  department  has  not  had  any  responsibility  of  that  kind 
placed  upon  it.  The  Food  Administration  is  an  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  body. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Under  a  portion  of  this  law  it 
turns  out  that  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  reposed  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  prices  of  farm  machinery  and  other  farm 
tnpplies,  fertilizers,  etc.,  were  reasonable,  and  we  heard  to-day  the 
very  interesting  statement  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
following  that  up.  But  the  interesting  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  still 
following.  I  wonder  if  it  is  every  going  to  catch  up  with  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Morrill.  Well,  I  do  not  know  the  status  of  that,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  you  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  send  some  one  here  to  dis- 
cuss that  question  he  will  do  so,  just  as  he  did  so  in  connection  with 
cold  storage-  We  did  not  know  that  anything  other  than  cold  storage 
was  coming  up  to-day. 

Mr.  YoxjNG.  That  is  the  question  you  gentlemen  were  sent  here  to- 
day to  discuss? 
Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  How  many  have  they  got  over  there  working  on  cold 
forage! 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  happen  to  be  handling  the  lesjal  questions  arising 
out  of  it,  along  with  other  questions  that  I  handle. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  terms 
of  the  law 

Mr.  MoKRiLL.  I  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Where  is  the  reference  to  the 
proclamation  by  the  President  that  peace  has  come? 
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Mr.  MoBRiiiL  (reading) : 

That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  when  the  existing; 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  shall  have  terminated, 
and  the  fact  and  date  of  such  termination  shall  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  Some  of  the  laws  we  have  passed 
have  provided  that  they  shall  terminate  at  varying  periods  after  the 
war;  one  of  them  21  months,  I  believe.  This  law  terminates  with 
the  proclamation  of  peace.  I  understand  that  the  time  was  fixed, 
as  it  was  in  several  of  the  laws,  a  year  after  the  declaration  of  peace 
with  the  idea  that  that  was  entirely  proper,  because  war  conditions 
continue  even  after  the  time  of  actual  war.  In  your  opinion,  would 
it  be  proper  for  us  to  extend  the  operation  of  this  law  for  a  year  or 
two  years  after  the  proclamation  of  peace? 

Mr.  Morrill.  The  question  is  not  altogether  free  from  doubt,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Congress  even  now,  at  this  late  date, 
might  extend  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  at  least  certain  of  them, 
for  some  period,  which,  in  its  opinion,  would  represent  the  period 
during  which  war  conditions  might  be  considered  to  continue  to  exist, 
even  though  the  war  had  ceased. 

Mr.  McI/AnoHLiN  of  Michigan.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Then  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  can  exer- 
cise the  war  power  after  the  war  is  officially  terminated. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  would  not  put  it  exactly  that  way,  although  that 
is  pretty  nearly  it. 

Mr.  VoioT.  That  is  what  is  amoimts  to  ? 

Mr.  Morrill.  May  I  remind  you  of  the  Gettysburg  Electric  Kail- 
way  case,  where  authority  was  granted  by  Congress  to  condemn 
property  at  Gettysburg  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  national  ceme- 
tery there.  That  was  done  long  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  question 
arose  in  the  Supreme  Court  whether  Congress  had  the  power  to  do 
that,  to  condemn  property  for  that  purpose^  and  the  Supreme  Court 
expressed  the  idea  that  it  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  was  involved ;  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  this  cemetery  tended  to  maintain  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  might  be  considered  as  an  incident  to  the  war  powers  of 
Confess. 

i^.  VoiGT.  Then,  your  opinion  is  that  this  food-control  act  or 
something  in  its  nature  may  be  in  existence  even  after  peace  is  of- 
ficially declared? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  it  might  be,  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  necessity  therefor  existed  because  of  war  conditions, 
even  though  the  war  had  ceased.  In  other  words,  the  whole  principle 
as  laid  down  by  the  courts  beginning  with  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
is  that  Congress  may  exercise  any  power  which  is  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  express  powers,  and  within  certain  limits 
its  discretion  governs  and  the  Supreme  Court  will  only  inquire  into 
it  in  case  it  has  abused  its  authority. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  To  carry  this  idea  a  little  further^  we  could  pass  legis- 
lation here  then  affecting  the  high  cost  of  living  for,  say,  at  least 
two  years  to  come,  under  the  war  power? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  would  not  want  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  how 
far  you  might  go  or  as  to  how  long  you  might  do  it.  That  is  a  ques* 
tion  of  conditions,  entirely. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  if  Congress  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
war  condition  has  something  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  for  a  definite  period  of,  sajr,  two  years,  then  that  sort  of  law 
would  be  constitutional,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Morrill.  If  there  were  sufficient  facts  in  existence  to  justify 
a  reasonable  man  in  believing  that  Congress  was  warranted  in  tak- 
ing that  position.  Of  course  I  do  not  take  the  position  that  Con- 
gress is  the  sole  judge  of  that  question. 

Mr.  VoioT.  If  Congress  has  any  reasonable  facts  upon  which  to 
base  its  judgment,  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  would  take  notice, 
then  in  j-our  opinion  the  law  would  be  constitutional? 

Mr.  Morrill.  So  far  as  it  undertook  to  regulate  conditions  which 
were  directly  connected  with  the  war. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  that  were  done  then  it  would 
overcome  this  constitutional  difficulty  that  you  speak  of,  because 
this  act  as  it  stands  now  and  as  it  would  be  if  extended  as 'suggested 
would  enable  the  Pi^sident  and  the  Administration  to  take  up  the 
work  of  regulating  storage  houses,  business  places,  and  business  peo- 
ple who  are  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes ;  to  the  extent  that  the  authority  covers  all  that 
you  want  to  do.  I  want  to  repeat  that  the  question  I  am  trying  to 
answer  is  a  very  big  question.  It  is  highly  debatable,  and  perhaps 
all  lawyers  would  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  think  there  is  very 
lo^cal  basis  for  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  McIjAUGhlin  of  Michigan.  Congress  has  a  right  to  exercise 
its  discretion  in  that  matter,  and  I  suppose  the  Supreme  Court  would 
determine  whether  or  not  Congress  had  abused  its  discretion. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may,  I  desire  to  call  Mr.  Young's  attention 
to  the  President's  language.    He  says : 

Fortnnsitely.  under  tlie  trniis  of  the  food  control  act  the  lioarding  of  food- 
sttufTs  <-an  be  checked  and  i)revente<l;  and  they  wlU  be,  with  the  greatest 
energy. 

Apparently  nothing  further  is  necessary  when  the  President 
acknowledges  he  has  every  authority. 

Mr.  Young.  In  answer  to  that,  the  President  makes  certain  spe- 
cific suggestions,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  realize  the  position  the  President  is  in.  This  war  is  over 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  The  public  knows  this  war  is 
over  and  the  Food  Administration  is  already  dissolved.  If  you 
were  president  you  would  not  desire  the  authority  to  put  these 
stringent  regulations  in  effect  again  against  the  business  elements 
of  this  country  unless  Congress  had  ratified  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  the  President  deter- 
mines how  long  the  food  control  act  shall  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  Suppose  the  Department  of  Justice  were  to  actually 
start  a  prosecution  under  this  law.  If  the  law  should  be  repealed  by 
the  Senate  adopting  the  league  of  nations  and  the  President  declar- 
ing us  at  peace  with  the  world,  I  suppose  we  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  President  to  pass  some  legislation  allowing  them  to  finish 
that  prosecution.  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  ever  has  really  been 
a  prosecution  under  this  law. 

Mr.  MorrH'I^  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  the  record  straight.  As  you  recall, 
the  department  came  here  with  H.  R.  2125,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lever  on  May  3, 1917.  Section  2  made  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
hold,  hoard,  or  enter  into  any  contract  or  arrangement  for  any 
necessary  in  excess  of  the  amount  reasonably  needed,  etc. 

The  appareiit  object  of  that  section  was  to  do  away  with  the  evil 
of  speculation  and  manipulation,  but  no  penalties  were  provided  for 
in  the  bill  submitted  by  the  department.  Of  course  without  penalties 
it  was  satisfactory  even  to  the  gamblers.  The  committee  amended  the 
bill  by  inserting  a  penalty  clause. 

The  bill  was  reported,  and  at  the  request  of  the  department  the 
bill  was  recalled.  H.  R.  4188  of  May  7  was  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion and  reported  without  the  section  making  evil  speculation  or 
manipulation  of  prices  unlawful  in  that  bill.  That  is  the  record. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  will  remember  the  fight  that  was  made  on 
the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House,  and  he  will  rem^nber  the  fight  I 
made  without  success  to  enlarge  its  scope  to  include  clothing,  boots, 
and  shoes.  It  went  to  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  added  to  it.  It 
went  to  conference  and  the  bill  enacted  added  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas,  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  utensils,  implements, 
machinery  and  equipments  required  for  the  actual  production  of 
foods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  called  necessaries. 

Mr.  Young.  I  remember  I  insisted  very  strenuously  that  farm  im- 
plements and  all  those  things  go  in  the  bill  as  it  left  this  conmiittee. 
It  took  the  Senate  to  put  them  in. 

The  Chaibman.  The  bill  we  were  considering  was  the  administra- 
tion bill,  and  that  did  not  provide  for  penalties  against  hoarding. 
It  is  out  of  place  now  for  the  President  to  lecture  dongress  for  neg- 
lecting to  do  things  that  we  in  fact  did  and  that  contrary  to  his 
department's  recommendations.  Section  5  provides  that  he  may  order 
the  discontinuance  of  certain  practices  and  that  if  any  person  with- 
out license  willfully  fails  or  refuses  to  discontinue  any  unjust,  un- 
reasonable, discrimmatory,  and  unfair  storage  charge,  commission, 
profit,  or  practice  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  or  order 
issued  under  this  section,  or  any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section,  he  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
both.  That  clearly  indicates  that  the  President  nas  power  not 
only  to  regulate  but  to  prevent  profiteering,  and  that  the  act  not 
only  prohibits  profiteering  but  carries  a  penalty.  Hence  the  con- 
tention that  the  food-control  act  prohibits  profiteering  and  fails  to 
provide  a  penalty  is  not  well  taken. 

Mr.  Young.  But  that  does  not  get  us  anwhere.  The  President 
inakes  certain  recommendations.  The  country  says  the  high  cost  of 
living  must  be  stopped,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  bring 
in  a  bill  that  will  do  it. 

And  I  want  to  say,  furthermore,  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  extend  these  powers  in  peace  time  that 
will  go  down  and  take  the  farmer's  products  from  the  farm  and  let 
him  be  the  goat  in  this  thing.    I  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  act  does  not  provide  for  any 
such  thing  as  that;  it  specially  exempts  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Young.  I  remember  how  the  thing  was  administered ;  the  fel- 
low who  owned  the  farm  paid  the  penalty. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Section  24,  Mr.  Tincher,  answers 
the  question  you  asked,  as  to  whether  a  prosecution  could  be  con- 
tinued after  the  act  expires.    It  says: 

Tbe  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  cease  to  be  In  effect  ♦  *  *  but  the 
termination  of  this  act  shaU  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  or  obligation 
accruing  or  accrued,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil 
case  before  the  said  termination,  etc. 

Mr.  Tincher.  With  that  provision  in  the  law  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  report  on  file  it  does  seem  to  me  that  what  we 
need  is  enforcement;  instead  of  more  laws  we  need  enforcement.  Of 
course,  I  think  the  President  is  right  in  suggesting  some  legislation 
that  would  affect  the  high  cost  of  living.  We  have  passed  a  bill  twice 
this  session,  known  as  the  repeal  of  the  daylight-saving  law.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  farmers  that  it  costs  $6,000,000  a  day  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  this  Nation,  and  I  am  very  much  in  hope 
that  the  President  will  send  that  bill  back  with  his  signature  and 
save  that  much  that  is  added  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  MoRRnx.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  read  just  one  paragraph  from 
the  President's  message  in  connection  with  the  question  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin asked  me?  Reading  from  the  President's  message,  in  re- 
gard to  cold  storage,  he  says : 

To  the  same  end,  I  earnestly  recommend,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Con- 
gress pass  a  law  regulating;  cold  storage  as  it  is  regulated,  for  example,  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  limit  the  time  during  which  goods  may 
be  kept  in  storage,  prescribe  the  method  of  disposing  of  them  if  kept  beyond  the 
permitted  period,  and  require  that  goods  released  from  storage  shall  In  all 
eases  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt  It  would  materially  add  to  the  serviceabil- 
ity of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  we  now  have  in  view,  if  it  were  also  prescribed 
that  all  goods  released  from  storage  for  interstate  shipment  should  have 
plainly  marked  upon  each  package  the  selling  or  market  price  at  which  they 
went  into  storage.  By  this  means  the  purchaser  would  always  be  able  to  learn 
what  fvofits  stood  between  him  and  the  producer  or  the  wholesale  dealer. 

Do  I  understand,  Mr.  McLaughlin,  that  you  think  the  license  pro- 
vision of  section  2  of  the  food  control  act  covers  those  specific  things? 

Mr.  McLiAtroHiiiN  of  Michigan.  All  or  nearly  all  of  them,  jes. 

Mr.  MoRRiiJL^  Well,  the  question  in  my  mind— and  I  am  discussing 
this  as  a  new  question — is  whether  under  any  of  that  language  there 
about  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  and  unfair  practices,  etc., 
the  President  could  require  cold-storage  warehouses  to  put  on  the 
goods  the  date  they  were  received. 

Mr.  McLiAUGHi-rN'.  This  act  beyond  where  I  read  authorizes  the 
President  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  methods  of  doing  business 
and  the  practices  of  the  licensee  are  reasonable  and  proper;  and  he 
may,  in  lieu  of  any  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  and 
unfair  storage  charge,  commission,  profit,  or  practice  find  what  is  a 
pst,  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory,  and  fair  storage  charge,  commis- 
sion, profit,  or  practice,  etc.  It  authorizes  him  to  take  affirmative 
action. 

Mr.  MoRBUX.  But  it  is  action  in  substitution  for. a  previous  action 
which  he  has  found  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  McLiArroHXiN  of  Michigan.  I  think  that  is  the  very  thing  we 
are  trying  to  reach  by  this  Hutchinson  bill. 

Mr.  ^brux.  My  question  is  this:  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  hold  that  the  absence  of  these  marks  from  goods  was  an 
:mfair,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  practice? 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  you  attention  to  this:  The  President 
is  authorized  to  issue  licenses  and  to  prescribe  regulations,  etc 
Those  regulations  might  require  marking  the  goods  with  the  date 
received  and  the  date  sent  out,  and  also  marking  the  price  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President.    The  regulation  could  be  provided  for  that? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  reads  "  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issuance 
of  licenses."  That  has  been  construed  by  various  lawyers  who  have 
had  to  do  with  it  as  relating  to  the  method  of  issuing  the  license  and 
not  to  the  conditions  of  the  license.  In  other  words,  they  construe  it 
to  mean  that  he  is  limited  in  fixing  conditions  to  just  the  things  that 
Congress  authorized. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  you  would  have  a  right  to 
require  in  the  license  that  the  time  be  stamped  on  the  goods  when 
they  were  received  and  that  they  should  not  be  kept  beyond  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  because  the  (j^uestion  of  their  wholesomeness  and 
the  question  of  hoarding,  which  is  particularly  covered  in  other  sec- 
tions, might  be  involved. 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  where  hoarding  might 
be  involved  you  could  deal  with  that  as  a  hoarding  question. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  an  improper  practice,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  that  wherever  you  find  the  possibility  of  a 
violation  of  the  hoarding  provision  it  could  be  regulated  under  sec- 
tion 5.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Anything  that  is  calculated  to  de^ 
tect  hoarding  or  will  assist  m  preventing  it  can  be  put  into  the 
license,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Within  certain  limits  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  hoarding  question  is  an  individual  question ;  it  applies  to  each 
individual  case.  You  could  not  hold  that  all  goods  were  hoarded 
that  were  kept  beyond  a  specified  length  of  time,  without  exception, 
That  is  the  question  that  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Could  a  peace- 
time law  be  framed  which  would  be  constitutional  and  meet  the  sug^ 
gestions  of  the  President  on  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  think  it  could;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  But  it  would  only  affect  goods  in  interstate  commerce 
and  not  all  goods  in  the  cold-storage  warehouses? 

Mr.  Morrill.  It  would  depend  on  whether  you  used  the  taxin| 
power  or  the  interstate  commerce  power. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  would  require  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power? 

Mr.  Morrill.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  require  the  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morrill.  The  committee  'will  no^ 
take  a  recess  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  The  clerk  di< 
not  call  the  roll  to-day,  so  unless  there  is  objection  he  will  note  thost 
who  have  been  present. 

(There  was  no  objection.) 

(Thereupon,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  tjie  committee  adjourned  to  meel 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  August  12,  1919,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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COMMnTEB  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday^  August  12^  1919, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Senator  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee.    We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Senator. 

8TATEHENT  OF  HON.  EENITETH  HcKELIAB,  UNITED  STATES 
SEKATOB  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Senator  McKellar.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  this  inquiry : 
Is  this  hearing  only  in  reference  to  the  bill  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  or  is 
it  on  any  measure? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  on  the  whole  subject  of  cold-storage  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  McKIellar.  Just  on  the  cold-torage  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  was  my  understanding.  I  first  became 
interested,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  in  this 

Suestion  of  cold  storage  when  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1911.    I 
bink  my  first  bill  was  introduced  in  1912.    I  have  copies  of  it  here 
that  I  wish  to  pass  around  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  This  is  not  the  bill,  though,  that 
was  considered  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLiAUGHLix  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  the  one  printed  in  their 
hearing? 

Senator  McKjillar.  Virtually  the  same  one.  There  have  been 
some  few  changes  that  I  will  point  out,  but  it  is  the  same  bill,  sub- 
stantially. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  bill  introduced  in  the  House  that 
was  given  consideration  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  The  same  bill  that  was  considered  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  McLaitohlin  of  Michigan.  But  this  is  a  bill  introduced  in  this 
Congress? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes,  sir.  The  same  bill  has  been  introduced 
by  me  in  each  succeeding  session. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  one  I  was  looking  for  is  the 
one  introduced  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session. 
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Senator  McKellak.  I  have  a  copy  of  that.  It  is  substantially'  the 
same  as  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  tnere  is  ^ny  change  at  all ;  if  there 
is,  it  is  a  very  minor  change. 

I  will  first  give  a  little  history  of  this  bill.  In  1910,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  was  cnairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures of  the  Senate.  That  committee  is  largely  an  examination 
committee,  as  you  gentlemen  know.  He  held  very  extensive  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  cold  storage,  and  they  are  emlK>died  in  report  No. 
1272,  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session.  I  call  your  attention  to 
that,  because  I  think  there  are  not  very  many  of  those  copies  left,  and 
I  was  only  able  to  get  one  from  the  Library. 

Senator  Heyburn  and  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the 
Senate  went  into  the  matter  most  fully.  They  took  the  most  careful, 
scientific  steps  to  ascertain  all  about  cold  storage.  To  show  you  the 
nature  of  the  examination,  I  may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  believe,  but  at  all  events  a  distinguished  scientist,  who 
made  extensive  experiments  especially  with  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
the  result  of  those  experiments  appears  in  his  testimony  in  these  hear- 
ings— ^hearings  before  the  Senate  committee.  After  the  most  elabo- 
rate hearings,  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate  unani- 
mously reported  a  bill,  and  that  bill  is  substantially  embodied  in  the 
one  that  I  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  a  number  of  additions  to  the  bill  as  originally  reported 
to  the  Senate,  and  I  think  there  are  15  sections  to  the  bill  that  I  have 
introduced.  There  are  only  10  sections  to  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1910. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  have  the  number  of  the 
bill  they  reported? 

Senator  MgKellar.  Yes;  S.  7649.  Now,  those  changes  I  will 
point  out  in  a  few  moments.  They  were  brought  about  by  hearings 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cwnmerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1914.  My  bill  was  introduced  prior  to 
that;  I  do  not  know  just  when,  but  I  think  first  in  1911  and  then 
again  in  1913,  or  probably  in  1912  and  again  in  1913.  But  I  want  to 
call  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
foundation  of  this  bill  is  the  bill  reported  by  Senator  Heybum's 
committee  in  1910,  after  the  most  painstaking  and  carefjil  consid- 
eration. They  heard  many  testimonies ;  they  heard  the  testimony  of 
everybody  except  the  packers,  and  the  committee  even  went  out  to 
Chicago  to  hear  the  packers,  but  the  packers  declined  to  come.  They 
refuR^  to  come  before  the  committee  and  contented  themseWes  by 
merely  writing  letters  and  furnishing  certain  statistics  at  long  dis- 
tance and  that  was  done.  I  think  the  packers  have  come  witfiin  a 
closer  range  now,  and  I  think  you  will  find  representatives  of  them 
in  the  city  of  Washington  fighting  this  bill  especially,  because  the 
bill  I  have  here  and  which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Heyburn 
bill,  with  a  few  exceptions  that  I  will  point  out  directly,  has  teeth 
to  it  and  it  is  going  to  do  the  work.  In  addition  to  that^  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional measure.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  my  bill,  as  you  gentlemen  will  see  in  looking  over  it. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  bill.  I  have  reintroduced  that 
bill,  as  I  say,  in  every  Congress  up  until  now.  In  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, in  the  last  Congress  and  in  this  Congress,  I  introduced  it 
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in  two  ways.  I  introduced  it  in  the  form  you  see  before  you,  and 
then  in  the  form  of  a  taxing  measure,  and  it  was  that.  l"  thought 
possibly  we  might  be  able  to  get  it  put  through  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
bill,  and  having  the  same  effect.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  I  think 
this  form  is  the  better  way  of  handling  the  matter. 

With  that  statement,  I  am  going  now  to  take  up  the  bill.  I  want 
first  to  point  out  the  differences  between  Senator  Heyburn's  bill  and 
this  bill.  It  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  gone  over  the  matter, 
bat,  as  I  remember,  those  differences  are  largely  found  in  sections  7, 
11, 12, 13, 14,  and  16.  Section  7  is  this :  That  any  of  the  hereinbef  ore- 
name  articles  which  may  have  been  frozen  in  cold  storage  shall  not 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  except  in  a  frozen  condition;  and  any 
such  products  which,  having  been  once  frozen,  and  thereafter  been 
thawed,  inflated,  injected,  or  in  any  other  way  manipulated  so  as  to 
alter  its  appearance  and  make  it  resemble  an  unfrozen  product  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated. 

That  is  based  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  experiments 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  making  the  experiments.  Take 
chickens  for  the  moment.  The  method  of  handling  fowls  is  to  kill 
them  by  sticking  a  knife  in  their  head  and,  as  Dr.  Wiley  points  out, 
and  as  Dr.  Ann  Pennington,  who  is  a  great  expert  on  this  subject, 
very  well  points  out,  when  the  knife  is  stuck  m  there  it  kills  the 
chicken  instantlv,  but  the  chicken  is  not  properly  bled,  and  that  ac- 
counts for  the  little  splotches  of  blood,  or  blood  spots,  that  you  find 
in  the  cold-storage  chicken.  The  reason  why  the  chicken  is  not  bled 
by  cutting  off  its  head,  is  that  when  the  chicken  is  put  on  sale  it 
is  thought  better  by  those  who  put  it  up  that  the  head  should  remain 
on  so  as  to  resemble  a  fresh  chicken  so  that  it  can  be  sold  as  a  fresh 
chicken. 

And  ordinarily  they  are  put  in  storage  in  an  undrawn  condition, 
and  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  that  is  better.  You  know  what 
undrawn  means ;  it  means  that  the  entrails  have  not  been  taken  out. 
And  whether  it  is  better  to  put  them  up  in  an  undrawn  condition  or 
not  there  is  some  dispute.  My  belief  is  that  they  ought  to  be  put  up 
drawn ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

And  when  those  chickens  are  taken  out  of  cold  storage  they  are 
damped  in  hot  water  so  that  the  feathers  may  be  taken  off  easily. 
And,  in  addition  to  that,  after  a  chicken  has  been  in  cold  storage 
for  any  length  of  time  it  shrivels,  and  if  dry  picked  after  they  are 
taken  out  ot  cold  storage  the  result  would  be  they  would  not  have 
the  appearance  of  fresh  chickens.  And  if  you  take  them  out  and 
'^cald  the  skin  so  that  the  feathers  will  come  off  easily  it  has  two 
eSects:  It  allows  the  feathers  to  be  taken  off  quickly  and  easily,  and 
in  the  next  place  it  inflates  the  skin.  The  skin,  of  course,  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  meat  of  the  chicken,  and  it  inflates  very  easily ;  and  it 
has  this  bad  effect — it  has  the  effect  that  by  breaking  that  skin  the 
protection  to  the  meat  is  gone.    And  for  that  reason 

Mr.  Jones.  I  did  not  catch  that  last  statement. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  effect  is  that,  the  skin  being  broken,  the 
meat  very  readily  deteriorates  after  that  time.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
taken  out  of  a  frozen  state  to-day,  by  to-morrow  there  is  a  very  con- 
^derable  deterioration,  if  it  is  allowed  to  thaw ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
allowed  to  thaw  in  the  various  shops  after  it  is  taken  out  of  cold 
storage.    That  is  the  reason  for  that  section;  and  I  want  to  call 
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especial  attention  to  it,  and  I  will  go  into  that  matter  a  little  more 
thoroughly  in  a  few  moments.  I  am  just  pointing  out  the  difference 
because  my  good  friend  over  there  was  on  the  committee  and  went 
through  those  things  before,  and  he  has  asked  me  especially  about  the 
differences  between  this  bill  and  the  Heyburn  bill  and  the  first  bill  I 
introduced.    There  have  been  some  improvements  on  it. 

Now,  there  were  various  testimonies  taken  in  the  second  hearing— 
that  is,  the  hearing  I  secured  on  the  bill  I  introduced ;  and  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  a  number  of  witnesses  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  farmed  out  by  the  packing  industry  to  a  very  large 
extent.  The  packing  industry  does  most  of  it — a  very  large  pari 
of  it.  I  think  that  at  that  time  they  packed  in  cold  storage  about 
55  to  60  per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  the  country,  and  probably  it  is  i^ 
very  much  greater  per  cent  at  this  time.  The  statement  was  made 
that  certain  packers  had  the  southern  country,  certain  packers  ha(i 
Missouri,  certain  packers  had  Kansas,  and  so  on,  and  that  they 
farmed  out  the  territory  in  which  they  would  buy — of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  depressing  the  price,  beyond  any  question. 

And,  based  upon  the  testimony  m  these  hearings,  sections  11  anij 
the  following  ones,  I  believe,  were  added  to  the  original  Heyburn 
bill.    I  want  to  read  section  11 : 

That  any  agreement,  express  or  ImpUed,  verbal  or  written,  so-called  sen] 
tleman*s  or  agent's,  secret  or  open,  by  and  between  two  or  more  i)ersons,  parti 
nerships,  firms,  corporations,  or  associations  of  persons  or  corporations,  eni 
gaged  in  buying  or  selling  said  cold-storage  products  or  engnged  in  the  coldi 
storage  business,  whether  as  owner  of  such  cold-storage  plants  and  engaged  iii 
dealing  in  said  food  products  or  whether  as  owners  of  said  storage  plants  fo^ 
hire,  when  such  products  are  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce  or  are  intended 
for  Interstate  commerce,  by  which — 

Now  I  want  to  call  the  committee's  particular  attention  to  thatj 
this  section  has  been  drawn  with  the  greatest  concern  as  to  the  consti^ 
tutional  power  of  Congress  to  enact  it — 

when  such  products  are  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce  or  are  intended  foi 
interstate  commerce,  by  which  agreement  or  understanding  any  of  the  abovei 
mentioned  and  set  forth  articles  of  food  kept  in  cold  storage  are  to  be  stored 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  or  are  to  be  sold  or  withheld  from  sale.  \t 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  puchase  price  or  sellin| 
price  of  such  articles  of  food,  is  hereby  prohibited  and  declared  unlawful,  nd 
upon  conviction  shall  subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  ol 
more  than  $10,000  and  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  1  year  or  more  thai 
10  years. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Where  has  that  principle  been  adjudicated — what 
court  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  have  not  the  authorities  before  me,  but  i! 
has  been  and  you  will  find  it  in  all  of  our  legislation.  The  subjed 
of  interstate  commerce,  or  intended  for  interstate  commerce,  as  \ 
matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that  we  can  only  legislate  in  regard  U 
intestate-commerce  business,  and  so  much  of  this  particular  busi 
ness  is  for  interstate  commerce,  and  so  inseparably  interwoven  iii 
that  part  which  is  for  local  consumption  with  that  part  which  is  ioi 
intei*state  commerce  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  not  to  obey  tliis 
law  if  it  is  passed.  Because,  as  I  say,  the  greater  portion  of  iM 
forget  the  percentage,  but  it  is  very  large — is  intended  for  interstate 
commerce  and  is  actually  used  in  interstate  commerce. 

Now  the  twelfth  section  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  except  that  th< 
agreement  itself  is  outlawed  and  a  violation  of  it  is  penalized. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  If  you  will  pardon  me 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  be  glad  to ;  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Before  you  leave  that  question  of 
the  amount  or  proportion  of  those  storage  products  that  are  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  intended  to  be  in  interstate  commerce,  you  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  them  are? 

Senator  McKellar.  A  very  large  proportion ;  yes.  I  will  explain 
it  and  you  can  very  easily  see  that  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  opinion  was  expressed  here 
yesterday  by  gentlemen  that  I  think  are  well  informed  that  the  larger 
part  of  those  storage  products,  at  the  large  centers  of  business,  is 
for  local  consumption,  and  when  the  products  reach  the  cold-storage 
house  in  the  large  centers  they  have  reached  their  destination  and  are 
for  distribution  and  use  by  the  people  immediately  about  there  or 
near  there  and  do  not  go  any  distance  and  do  not  enter  further  into 
interstate  conunerce. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  am  very  sure  you  will  see  the  fallacy  of 
that  in  just  one  moment.  Whenever  an  article  is  the  subject  or  when- 
ever it  becomes  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  unquestionably 
the  Government  has  the  right  to  deal  with  it.  You  take  New  York, 
of  course  the  largest  distribution  of  cold-storage  products  takes 
place  there  locally.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  that.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  5  per  cent  of  the  cold-storage  products  is  secured 
from  New  York.  For  instance,  the  five  great  packing  companies  of 
our  country  buy  up  chickens  and  eggs,  and  they  get  them  from  all 
over  the  country.  And  the  moment  they  begin  to  deal  with  those 
products  they  become  interstate  commerce,  and  because  they  localize 
It  in  New  York  City  does  not  destroy  their  character  as  interstate 
commerce  if  they  have  once  obtained  that  character. 

ilr.  Anderson.  The  question  that  was  raised  yesterday,  as  I  un- 
derstood it,  was  as  to  whether  or  not  the  interstate  commerce  char- 
acter of  the  eggs  did  not  cease  when  they  reached  the  storage  house 
in  New  York,  or  Baltimore,  or  Boston,  or  wherever  it  was,  for  local 
distribution. 

Senator  McKellar.  Assuming  that,  it  does  not  as  long  as  the 
product  is  in  the  hands  of  the  concern  that  transported  it.  If  it  has 
I'een  sold  it  can  not  be  denuded  of  its  interstate  commerce  character 
ly  localizing  it  in  one  State.  If  it  could  there  would  not  be  any 
^uch  thing  as  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  it 
^ould  be  nugatory  and  made  nugatory  every  day,  where  it  is  not 
now  nugatory. 

^fr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Your  opinion  is  if  these  goods  have 
e^wbeen  in  interstate  commerce  that  they  are  not  divested  of  that 
character  by  being  put  in  a  local  cold-storage  plant  for  local  distri- 
bution and  use  ? 

.  Senator  McKellar.  Not  exactly  that,  but  take  it  this  way :  For 
distance,  Armour  &  Co.,  they  have  refrigerating  houses  in  every 
^^y  in  the  coimtry,  practically  in  every  city  of  any  importance. 
They  bring  a  carload  of  eggs  from  Mr.  Jocoway's  State  or  from 
Jvansas,  where  so  many  of  them  are  produced,  and  put  them  in  their 
?)ia-storage  warehouse  in  New  York  City.  Surely  the  character  of 
^terstate  conmierce  is  not  changed  by  putting  them  in  there.  If  so, 
wery  dollar  of  freight  carried  in  interstate  commerce,  as  soon  as 
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you  landed  it  in  another  State,  would  at  once  become  subject  to  the 
local  authority  only  and  it  would  be  an  intolerable  procedure  and^ 
of  course,  one  that  could  not  be  maintained.  Because,  you  take  oui 
freight  cars,  they  could  put  all  the  freight  cars  in  the  State  of  Ne^ 
YorK  and  localize  them,  if  they  wanted  to,  and  say  they  were  in^ 
tended  for  distribution  and  use  only  in  New  York  State.  Why,  thej 
can  not  denude  the  Federal  Government  of  jurisdiction  over  themj 
simply  because  the  railroads  localize  them  in  one  State. 

Mr.  Young.  On  that  point,  suppose  a  carload  of  eggs  was  shipped 
from  Kansas  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  carload  of  eggs  had 
not  yet  entered  in  the  cold-storage  plant 

Senator  McKellar.  They  could  not  be  shipped  and  carried  therj 
unless  they  were  shipped  -in  refrigerator  cars,  of  course,  but  I  wil 
follow  you  and  assume  just  what  you  say.  I 

Mr.  Young.  They  have  not  entered  the  cold-storage  plant,  bul 
after  they  have  reached  the  city  of  New  York  they  are  then  put  int^ 
cold  storage.  Now,  your  position  is  that  the  interstate-commercj 
feature  attaches  the  minute  they  enter  into  transportation? 

Senator  Mc£[ellar.  I  am  inclined  to  think  thaL  out  we  do  not  havj 
to  go  that  far.  Where  one  car  of  eggs jgoes  from  Kansas  under  the  coi^ 
ditions  you  have  named,  there  are  probably  1,000  or  maybe  10,000  car| 
that  go  by  reason  of  having  been  purchased  Ijy  the  agents  of  the  pacfc 
ers.  1  am  using  "  the  packers  "  as  a  general  term  to  include  not  onlj 
the  five  great  packers  who  do  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  busi 
ness — probably  not  less  than  65  per  cent  and  maybe  75  per  cent  bl 
this  time ;  these  hearings  showed  it  was  over  55  per  cent  in  1910,  and 
of  course,  they  have  been  increasing  their  jurisdiction  over  all  o; 
these  things  ever  since — and  they  are  the  ones  that  gather  them  u) 
out  there,  the  agents  of  those  packers,  the  home  of  which  is  b 
Chicago.  They  gather  them  up  in  Kansas  and  ship  them  to  Net 
York,  or  ship  them  to  Chicago,  or  they  ship  them  wherever  thej 
desire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  certain  than  that  thej 
are  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  is  what  this  la^ 
applies  to.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  individual  shipper ;  that  is,  ] 
may  not.  I  would  not  want  to  give  a  definite  opinion  about  the  indi 
vidual  who  ships  his  eggs  to  New  York  City,  but  it  ought  to  apply  ti 
a  case  of  that  kind  for  this  reason,  that  this  bill  provides  for  the  in 
spection  of  eggs  going  into  interstate  commerce,  or  poultry  goinj 
into  interstate  commerce.  It  provides  for  the  way  in  which  thej 
shall  be  put  into  cold  storage,  and  the  reasons  are  given  why  thi 
should  apply.  And,  of  course,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  woulj 
apply  to  every  car  load  of  eggs  that  you  speak  of  in  that  way,  becau^ 
it  IS  just  as  important,  as  1  will  point  out  here  in  just  a  few  m( 
ments — ^it  is  just  as  important  that  eggs  intended  for  cold  storafj 
shall  be  properly  put  in  cold  storage,  almost  as  anything  else.  Tha 
appeals  only  to  the  question  of  health,  but  the  other  provisions  o 
the  bill  apply  to  price,  and  this  bill  applies  both  to  health  and  th< 
price  of  tne  articles  put  in  cold  storage,  and  which  I  will  go  on  an( 
explain. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  to  get  that  clear? 

Senator  McKellar.  Certainly. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case:  Suppose  a  man  sends  i 
thousand  live  chickens  from  here  to  a  man  in  New  York  City. 
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Senator  McKellab.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  man  in  New  York  City  unloads  those  chickens 
from  the  train,  or  the  cars. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes. 

Mr.  YoiGT.  When  he  has  them  unloaded,  do  not  those  chickens 
cease  to  be  subjects  of  interstate  commerce? 

Senator  McKellah.  I  think  probably  that  is  true  and  probably  in 
a  case  like  that  this  bill  would  not  apply.  But  the  case  that  you 
relate  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  The  ^eat  body  of  it  is  done  the 
other  wa^  and  tney  are  strictly  the  subject  of  interstate  commerce 
and  remain  that  way. 

Now,  I  can  bring  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  you  gen- 
tlemen like,  and  I  will  submit  them  later,  upholding  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  By  the  way,  I  will  say  this,  that  the  Attomew  Gen- 
eral— 

^Ir.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  a  brief  on  that? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  have  not  a  briei  on  that.  I  had  one,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  it  and,  strange  to  say,  I  could 
only  find  these  hearings  in  the  Library.  I  tried  your  committee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
they  are  searching  for  copies  of  the  hearings  now.  I  will  say  this, 
though,  that  the  Attorney  Greneral  has  this  bill  before  him  now  with 
a  view  to  passing  upon  its  constitutionality.  And  I  am  sure  whoever 
examines  it  will  sav  it  is  constitutional.  ^  And  I  will  produce  the 
authorities,  and  if  tnere  is  any  question  raised  by  it,  it  certainly  can 
be  settled  by  reference  to  those  authorities. 

}Ir.  Anderson.  Of  course  the  (question  of  constitutionality  is  one, 
and  perhaps  assuming  the  constitutionality  of  it,  but  assuming  it 
only  as  far  as  the  goods  enter  into  interstate  commerce,  the  question 
then  arises  what  proportion  of  the  goods  in  storage  do  you  reach 
when  your  bill  is  limited  to  interstate  commerce  ? 

Senator  McEbllab.  You  would  reach  enough  of  it  to  control  the 
^tire  trade,  because  the  conditions  are  now  that  the  five  great  pack- 
ing companies  of  the  coimtry  virtually  control  the  business.  They 
control  the  question  of  price,  they  control  the  question  of  stor^e  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Now  there  are  independent  warehouses.  When 
these  hearmges  were  held,  I  think  there  were  almost  as  many  inde- 
pendent warehouses  as  there  were  storage  warehouses,  or  as  there 
were  packmg  houses.  But  the  great  body  of  the  meat,  the  ereat 
l^ody  of  the  poultry,  the  great  body  of  the  e^gs,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  butter  and  of  everything  else  that  goes  mto  cold  storage — ^why , 
vou  would  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  much  goes  in  cola  storage. 
Many  people  think  it  is  just  confined  to  meats. 
^Mr.  HcLauohi^in  of  Michigan.  Yoa  say  that  the  great  bulk  is 
irom  these  biffones? 

Senator  McKellar.  The  great  big  packers,  of  course — and  you  are 
?oing  to  find  right  here,  I  want  to  warn  you  gentlemen  right  now 
^nat  the  packing  industries  of  this  country  are  going  to  raise  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  law,  because  they  know  it 
tas  teeth  and  they  know  it  will  work,  and  they  have  now  come  them- 
*Ives,  because  they  know  it  will  make  goods  put  in  cold  storage 
properly  be  put  in  cold  storage,  because  it  will  protect  the  health 
^Uhe pleople  who  use  cold-storage  products;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
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it  will  not  permit  them  to  put  these  goods  on  the  market  at  will,  as 
they  do  now.  Just  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  every  member  of  the  committee  now  while  I 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  cold  storage  I  say  the  packers  have  abso- 
lutely practically  destroyed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  And 
why  do  I  say  it?  There  never  was  an  clearer  proof  of  it  than  is 
found  here  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I 
am  going  to  take  poultry.  On  the  1st  day  of  June,  1918,  there  were 
18,340,000  pounds.  Now,  get  those  figures  in  your  minds.  For  June 
a  year  ago  there  were  18,340,000  pounds  in  storage  in  this  country. 
The  price  has  increased.  If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  there  ought  to  be  less  m  storage  in  June,  1919 
than  there  was  in  June,  1918.  Instead  there  were  54,570,000  pounds- 
three  times  as  much  poultry  in  storage  on  June  1,  1919,  as  there  va? 
on  June  1,  1918,  and  the  price  has  gone  up  4  cents  a  pound.  Th( 
price  has  gone  up  4  cents  a  pound !  Why  ?  Because  the  packers  hav( 
got  these  products  in  the  palm  of  their  hands  and  they  let  them  p 
out  of  cold  storage  whenever  thev  want  to.  It  costs  very  little  t( 
keep  them  once  they  are  put  in  cold  storage ;  there  is  very  little  dif 
ference  between  holding  them  there  one  month  and  holding  then 
there  for  eight  months— very  little  difference. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  any  figures  there  of  what  the  selling  prices 
from  the  producing  communities  wei'e  in  1918  and  what  the  scllinj 
prices  from  the  producing  communities  were  in  1919  ? 

Senator  McKeujlr.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  that.  The  price  of  frozei 
fowls  in  June,  1919,  was  37^  cents ;  in  June,  1918,  it  was  33^  cents. 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  the  selling  price  of  the  cold-storage  ware 
houses? 

Senator  McKellar.  That  was  the  selling  price  of  the  cold-storag 
warehouses.    I  have  not  the  figures  as  to  what  they  paid  for  them. 
Mr.  Young.  That  might  be  an  explanation. 
Senator  McKelulr.  It  can  not  be  an  explanation  of  the  interfer 
ence  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  pounds  o 
poultry  are  produced  in  the  United  States  every  year? 

Senator  McKeixar.  No;  because   it  is  a  constantly   increasin 
amount. 
Mr.  Jacowat.  I  mean  the  average. 

Senator  McKellar.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  becaui 
the  great  body  of  the  poultry  does  not  go  into  cold  storage;  but 
constantly  increasing  amount  is  going  into  cold  storage.  In  1910- 
I  do  not  remember  the  figures  exactly — it  was  10  per  cent  or  mayl 
12  per  cent,  and  the  amount  now  put  in  cold  storage  is  very  niuc 
larger,  because  this  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  five  large  coi 
cerns,  and  it  gives  those  five  concerns  the  absolute  control  over  tl 
prices  paid  to  the  producer  and  over  the  prices  paid  by  the  coi 
sumers ;  because  they  can  hold  it  in  storage  at  will,  practically  Nvitl 
out  cost,  and  put  it  on  the  market  at  will,  and,  of  course,  they  a' 
going  to  put  it  on  the  market  at  the  time  when  it  will  bring  th 
most,  and  they  are  ^oing  to  withhold  it  from  the  market  when  t1^ 

Erice  is  low.    And  if  you  will  notice  in  the  hearings  here  you  ^ij 
nd  in  these  l>earings  statements  that  millions  of  pounds  of  cok 
storage  products  were  absolutely  allowed  to  go  to  waste  and  had  ^ 
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be  destroyed,  or  used  for  fertilizer  purposes,  because  they  withlield 
them  too  long  from  the  market. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Give  an  instance  of  that,  Senator. 

Senator  McKellar.  In  New  York  City — I  can  not  refer  you  to 
the  pages  in  these  hearings — ^but  in  New  York  City,  my  recollection 
is,  in  1914,  or  maybe  it  was  in  1913 — I  will  just  have  to  give  my 
memory  on  this  matter,  because  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  ex- 
amined it,  but  this  is  my  recollection — it  is  testified  that  there  were 
something  like  3,000,000  pounds  of  poultry  and  other  cold-storage 
products  that  were  dumped  into  the  river  or  some  receptacle  and 
used  for  fertilizer  because  they  could  not  be  used  for  food.  And  1 
know  that  is  so  with  eggs  and  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Before  you  leave  the  subject  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measure,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point  to  see 
whether  you  disagree :  There  are  two  ways  of  shipping  poultry,  one 
from  where  I  live,  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  New  York.  You  consign  a  car- 
load of  poultry  to  a  commission  man  there  in  New  York,  who  will 
afterwards  sell  it  to  the  packer,  no  doubt,  because  that  is  the  best 
market  in  New  York ;  or  you  can  sell  that  carload  of  poultry  at  home 
to  the  packers.  Now,  say  you  take  two  carloads  of  poultry  and  sell 
one  to  the  packers  at  home  and  they  ship  to  New  York  and  put  the 
poultry  in  cold  storage,  and  the  other  carload  is  consigned  by  the 
owner  to  a  commission  man  in  New  York  and  he  sells  to  the  packers 
there  and  they  put  it  in  cold  storage.  Will  you  distinguish  between 
our  right  to  legislate  as  to  those  two  carloads  of  poultry? 

Senator  McKelijvk.  It  would  be  effective  even  if  you  did  that,  and 
I  think  the  law  would  apply  to  both  carloads  of  poultry,  and  consti- 
tutionally so. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  It  would  be  necessary  that  it  should  for  this  reason, 
because  the  packers  would  quit  buying  at  the  local  places. 

Senator  McKellar.  That  may  be  so  that  they  would  probably 
adopt  those  measure.  But  if  you  pass  this  law,  the  packers  will  con- 
fomi  to  it  just  as  everyone  else  conforms  to  the  law.  You  frequently 
hear  about  men  not  conforming  ,to  the  law  in  this  country.  I  have 
not  any  such  ideas  about  it.  I  believe  that  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment passes  a  law  everybody  is  going  to  conform  to  it,  and  that 
is  the  only  way  to  maintam  our  Constitution.  If  they  do  not  con- 
form to  the  law  they  are  put  in  jail. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  Here  is  what  I  am  getting  at :  If  the  packer  quits 
buying  and  sending  all  this  poultry,  say,  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  and 
depends  wholly  on  the  country  around  New  York  to  buy,  and  that 
^ould  enable  him  to  evade  this  law,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
ruin  the  market  for  the  producer? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  they  will  attempt  to 
evade  this  law. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  they  would  just  evade  it  by  buying  from  the 
wnntiyman  in  the  locality  where  they  want  to  store  it? 

Senator  McKellab.  The  packer  himself  would  tell  you  he  would 
attempt  to  evade  it,  and  he  might  attempt  to  evade  it,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  think  the-  packers  will  conform  to 
the  law  whenever  it  is  passed.  They  have  been  wonderfully  success- 
ful in  preventing  any  laws  of  this  kind  being  passed — wonderfully 
sQccessful— and  you  will  find  their  agents  here.    Every  one  of  you 
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gentlemen  will  receive  visits  from  them,  and  you  will  find  they  are 
the  most  active  men  you  ever  met  in  your  life  against  the  passage  of 
this  law.  They  will  come  here  and  make  speeches  here,  because  it 
does  have  this  effect,  it  makes  them  do  the  right  thing.  If  they 
have  nothing  to  conceal,  if  they  put  up  their  goods  properly,  and  if 
they  put  them  on  the  market  when  the  goods  are  healthful,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  hurt  by  regulation.  If  they  are  not  interfering  with 
prices,  if  they  ate  not  fixing  the  price  to  the  producers  of  the  cold- 
storage  products,  if  they  are  not  fixing  the  price  to  the  consumer  of 
the  cold-storage  products — and  they  say  they  are  not — ^this  bill  does 
not  hurt  them,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  hurt  by  it. 

In  other  words,  they  are  just  bringing  themselves  within  the  law 
like  every  other  good  citizen  in  the  country.  And  if  they  are  not 
fixing  the  prices,  if  they  are  not  dividing  the  territory — if  they  are 
not  fixing  the  prices  at  which  the  producer  in  Kansas  sells  his 
products — if  they  are  not  fixing  the  prices  at  which  the  consumers 
get  these  products  (and  we  are  all  consumers),  why  should  they 
object  to  proper  legislation  that  will  brin^  about  these  two  thing? 
and  the  only  two  things  that  this  bill  provides  for :  First,  that  these 
articles  shall  be  put  up  in  a  healthful  condition  and  handled  in  a 
healthful  condition  all  the  way  through,  and  not  put  on  the  market 
as  adulterated  articles — and  surely  that  is  right  and  proper,  and 
there  is  no  man  here  who  would  not  say  it  is  ri|ht  and  pro^r— and 
surely  if  they  are  not  now  fixing  the  price,  mampuiating  the  price  to 
suit  themselves,  how  can  they  be  hurt?  And  when  they  come  and 
tell  you  they  do  not  want  the  bill,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  assume  and  it 
looks  to  nie  there  are  the  reasons  for  passing  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Your  bill  provides  for  a  definite  time  in  which  all 
these  articles  shall  be  held  in  cold  storage,  doesn't  it  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes ;  and  I  want  to  come  to  that  because,  while 
that  is  an  important  matter,  I  think  it  needs  explanation.  Senator 
Haybum 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  am  inter- 
ested in  ascertaining  who  will  be  reached  under  the  various  bills.  As 
I  understand  it,  you  say  if  A  in  Kansas  ships  to  B  in  New  York,  and 
he  unloads  and  sells  to  C,  then  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  C  cease  to 
be  in  intei'state  commerce? 

Senator  McKxllar.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  There  may  be  some  little 
question  about  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  law  will  be  upheld  as  between 
A  and  B,  citizen  of  Kansas  and  citizen  of  New  York,  that  when- 
ever put  in  cold  storage  for  shipment 

The  Chairman.  They  are  shipped  to  C  and  C  puts  them  in  cold 
storage. 

Senator  McKbllar.  In  other  words,  when  the  goods  go  in  a  re- 
frigerator car,  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  intended  for  interstate 
commerce,  they  become  a  subject  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  to  determine  whether  they  are  intended 
for  interstate  commerce? 

Senator  MgKeixar.  The  Government  is  to  make  the  examination. 
The  bill  provides,  under  section  nine,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  do  it;  but  of  course  that  means  whatever  de- 
partment of  the  Government  is  given  control. 
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The  Chairman.  C  ships  his  carload  of  eggs  to  New  York  and  con- 
signs it  to  a  commission  man,  and  the  commission  man  sells  it.  He  has 
no  knowledge  of  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Senator  McKellar.  Oh,  you  have  not  read  my  bill.  Just  look  at 
this  bill  and  see  what  it  does.  For  instance,  just  take  eggs.  It  pro- 
vides that  eggs  held  in  cold  storage  not  less  than  three  months  or  more 
than  seven  months  can  not  be  classed  as  adulterated  if  upon  inspec- 
tion, at  the  end  of  the  three-months  period — they  are  subject  to  in- 
spection when  put  in  cold  storage — and  when  found  upon  inspection 
at  the  end  of  the  three-months  period  to  bo  sound  and  wholesome, 
they  are  to  be  stamped  and  labeled  as  follows :  "  Second  period  cold- 
storage  eggs,"  stamped  on  the  cartons  or  containers  of  those  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  regulation ;  my  reference  is  to  interstate 
commerce. 

Senator  McKkllar.  That  is  a  regulation — ^wherever  intended  or 
wherever  actually  put  in  interstate  commerce,  then  they  must  be 
stamped  and,  as  shown  by  a  subsequent  section,  the  local  man  who 
receives  them  in  New  York  must  have  these  cartons  displayed  with 
the  ^gs  in  them,  and  the  purchaser  can  demand  of  him  to  see  the 
carton,  to  see  when  they  were  put  in  cold  storage  and  just  what  he 
is  buying.  That  is  the  only  way  you  are  ever  going  to  do  it;  it  is 
the  only  possible  way  to  do  it. 

Now,  1  have  here,  in  these  hearings,  the  laws  of  these  various 
States.  The  packers  say  they  are  awftil  laws.  It  isn't  like  that  in 
New  Jers^;  it  isn't  like  that  in  Massachusetts,  or  New  York,  and 
the  other  States,  the  trouble  being,  the  chances  are,  as  these  laws  are 
only  State  laws,  they  are  not  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  there 
is  so  much  of  it  in  uiterstate  commerce  that  is  removed  from  the 
operation  of  the  local  laws.  But,  now  with  the  supplement  of  a 
national  law  providing  the  very  same  thing,  if  this  is  enacted  for 
interstate  commerce  it  will  do  the  work,  and  it  will  do  the  work  just 
as  certainly  as  the  world  goes  around. 

TThe  Chairman.  Is  it  your  contention,  then,  that  all  the  articles 
entering  into  interstate  commerce  can  be  held  to  be  in  interstate 
conunerce  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government? 
Senator  McKfxixAR.  Absolutely ;  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Mr.  Jacoway.  Your  idea  of  this  is,  from  the  decisions  referred 
to,  that  the  shipment  having  at  one  time  acquired  its  interstate  com- 
merce character,  that  character  stays  with  it  until  the  end? 

Senator   McKellar.  Why,  of  course,  because  whenever  it  gets 

into  that  status  once,  they  have  to  be  branded,  they  have  to  be 

labeled^  and  they  have  to  be  put  up  in  a  certain  way,  and  when 

they  are  sold  they  must  have  these  cartons  or  brands  or  stamps  on 

them  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  stuff  that  is  being  sold,  so  that 

the  purchaser  can  know  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this;  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  just  sure  there 
*von't  be  a  dissenting  voice  if  you  will  read  this  bill,  prepared  orig- 
inally by  Senator  Heybum  and  his  committee  after  most  careful 
hearings  and  worked  out  by  them  as  constitutional  and  as  to  its 
effectiveness  you  will  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  do  the 
work  that  we  want  it  to  do,  and  that  is  to  regulate  these  people  so 
as  to  make  them  do  the  right  thing. 
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Why,  gentlemen,  cold  storage  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in 
the  world;  if  properly  carried  out  it  performs  one  of  the  greatest 
economic  uses.  It  allows  us  in  the  periods  of  plenty  to  take  over 
to  the  periods  of  scarcity  many  articles.  And  it  would  be  the  great- 
est blessing  in  the  world  and  is  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  human 
race.  The  only  thing  this  bill  aims  at  is  to  make  those  who  engage 
in  it  do  the  right  thing.  That  is  all  in  the  world  that  it  does: 
nothing  else — ^to  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Senator,  now  or  in  the  proper 
connection,  will  you  give  your  opinion  on  this  question:  Some  of 
these  measures  would  limit  positively  the  length  of  time  that  food 
products  could  be  kept  in  cold  storage.  That  time  is  fixed  as  to 
some  of  them,  I  suppose,  on  the  theory  of  the  condition  of  the  food 
product,  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  was  wholesome  may 
be  considered.  Aside  from  that,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  determine  when  the  owner  of  this  kind  of  property 
must  dispose  of  it  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  Can  the  Government — of  course. 

Mr.  McLafohun  of  Michigan.  On  what  theory? 

Senator  McKelu\r.  On  this  theory 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  On  what  theory  can  the  owner  be 
compelled  to  dispose  of  cold-storage  products  when  the  health  of  the 
people  is  not  concerned,  any  more  than  a  man  can  be  compelle<.l  to 
sell  his  real  estate  at  a  given  time,  or  his  lumber  at  a  given  time, 
or  any  other  property  that  he  owns  i 

Senator  McKellar.  It  can  be  done  under  certain  conditions,  and 
the  conditions  named  in  this  bill.  This  bill,  in  sections  1  and  2,  pro- 
vides when  products  shall  be  deemed  adulterated.  Now,  that  has 
been  upheld. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Senator  McKellar.  Whenever  they  are  adulterated — whenever, 
under  this  definition,  they  have  become  adulterated — ^then  you  can 
deny,  under  the  repeated  decisions  of  our  States — ^you  can  deny 
them  interstate-commerce  transportation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  clear. 

Senator  McKellar.  Now,  that  is  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  The  first  section  of  it  reads  this  way,  in  answer 
to  your  question  as  to  the  constitutionality : 

That  all  shipments  from  any  point  in  one  State  or  Territory  to  any  point 
in  another  State  or  Territory  within  the  United  States  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  food  products^  as  defined  In  this  act  and  in  the  regulations  made 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  unlawful  and  are  pro- 
hibited. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  we  have  a  long  line  of  decisions  on 
that  subject  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  oi  Michigan.  Aside  from  this  question  of  adul- 
teration, or  deterioration,  or  the  effect  of  the  use  of  those  products 
on  the  health  of  the  people — aside  from  that  entirely — on  what 
theory  do  you  claim,  as  some  of  these  measures  propose,  or  on  what 
theory  do  you  say  that  the  Federal  Government  can  by  law  determine 
the  length  of  time  that  one  may  keep  his  food  proaucts  and  when 
he  must  put  them  on  the  market  for  sale? 

Senator  McKellar.  We  do  not  have  to  determine  that  at  all,  and 
it  is  not  determined  in  this  bill. 
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Mr.  McLattghun  of  Michigan.  But  there  are  some  measures 
before  us  that  do. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  know ;  but  I  am  not  defending  those,  because 
I  am  not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  McLaughuk  of  Michigan.  Would  you  express  an  opinion 
on  that? 

Senator  McEIellar.  I  am  just  expressing  an  opinion  on  my  bill, 
I  know  it  is  constitutional,  and  I  know  it  gets  at  the  matter  in  the 
right  way — ^the  only  way  it  can  be  gotten  at.  We  can  not  legislate 
about  local  subjects  as  local  subjects;  the  only  way  we  can  legis- 
late, and  the  only  way  we  have  power,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
under  the  interstate-conmierce  clause,  and  you  can  say  when  food 
products  may  not  go  into  interstate  commerce  and  when  they  are 
adulterated  and  when  they  are  not. 

Mr.  McLiATjGHLix  of  Michigan.  In  regulating  subjects  of  inter- 
state commerce  the  Government's  powers  are  very  broad. 

Senator  McKellar.  Very. 

Mr.  McLiAUGHUN  of  Michigan.  But,  after  all,  the  Government 
must  proceed  along  reasonable  lines,  even  in  the  control  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

Senator  McKeixab.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  on  what  theory  would  you 
say  the  Government,  even  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  and 
unrelated  to  products  that  are  subject  to  interstate-commerce  con* 
trol — on  what  theory  can  the  Government  determine  when  that  stuff 
diall  be  sold  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  McLiArroHLiN  of  Michigan.  And  keeping  in  mind  this  is  aside 
altogether  from  the  question  of  adulteration,  deterioration,  and  the 
health  of  the  people,  and  all  of  that. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  do  that;  I  will  give  you  an  illustration 
of  this.     I  will  take  the  question  of  eggs.    In  1910  Dr.  Wiley  and  his 
corps  of  assistants  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  rented  a  com- 
partment of  a  cold-storage  warehouse  for  the  purpose  of  making 
experiments  for  the  Government.    They  selected  quite  a  batch  of  the 
very  best  eggs.    They  candled  them  to  see  exactly  whether  they  were 
all  right  or  not.    They  knew  they  were  the  very  best  eggs.    My  recol- 
lection was  they  selected  fertilized  eggs — and,  of  course,  you  gentle- 
men know  the  difference  between  fertilized  and  unfertilized  e^gs; 
the  one  is  where  the  rooster  is  used  and  the  other  is  where  the  rooster 
is  not  used — ^they  selected  fertilized  eggs  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
they  put  them  in  cold  storage  under  the  most  approved  methods  of 
putting  eggs  in  cold  storage.    At  the  end  of  three  months  they  took 
out  a  quantity  of  those  eggs  and  they  cooked  them  and  they  sub- 
mitted them  to  a  jury.    They  also  cooked  quantities  of  fresh  eggs 
of  the  same  character. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  After  how  long? 
Senator  McKellar.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  period.    At 
the  end  of  the  three  months'  period  they  cooked  these  eggs  and  they 
cooked  the  fresh  eggs,  and  they  tested  them  in  various  ways.    Some 
of  them  they  cooked  and  some  of  them  they  did  not  cook ;  they  cooked 
thexn  in  various  ways  and  they  submitted  them  to  that  jury,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  that  jury  was  unable  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
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twem  the  ocdd-stiHiige  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three  months 
and  those  that  were  not  cold-storage  egg& 

Mr.  Jokes.  What  was  the  jnry  eomposed  of — hoosewiTes,  men,  or 
what  ? 

Senator  McKeujuil  My  recollection  was  that  they  were  men;  that 
IS  mv  recollection  abont  it.  It  has  been  scmie  time  since  I  read  it, 
hot  it  is  all  in  this  hearing,  a  tcty  interesting  hearings — ^very  interest- 
ing in  many  ways.  ^  From  the  standpoint  of  the  general  knowledge  it 
disclosed,  it  was  quite  interestin|r  to  me. 

Then  they  left  quantities  of  those  same  ^gs — I  mean  of  the  same 
character  of  eggs — ^for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  for  around 
six  m<mths.  and  they  had  freh  eggs  of  the  same  kind,  and  they  again 
made  the  ezperimoit,  and  practically  the  entire  jnry  the  second  time. 
or  a  great  majority  of  the  jnry,  or  the  majority  of  the  jnry,  could 
tell  the  storage  ^gs  from  the  oth»*  eggs.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  eggs  were  practically  improper  for  nse. 

Now,  on  that  testimony,  which  is  certainly  the  very  best  testimony. 
there  could  not  be  any  better  scientiiBc  testimony — ^Dr.  Wiley  is  a 
scientist  of  learning  and  ability  and  a  practical  mian  as  well  and  Dr. 
Pennington,  the  yoong  lady  who  has  charge  of  a  department  down 
here  in  Agricultiire,  and  one  of  the  ablest  yonn^  women  I  haye  ever 
heard  talk — they  said  that  was  the  way  to  lio  it.  This  thing  has  not 
been  based  on  general  terms  or  general  knowledge,  hot  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  based  on  a  most  carefol  examining  into  scientific  facts. 
Now,  what  is  the  fact?  After  the  first  three  months  these  eggs  are 
not  to  be  considered  adulterated;  for  the  first  seven  months  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  adulterated ;  but  ibej  should  be  branded  as  cold- 
storage  eggs,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  I  was  nmlrifig  a  speech  in  the 
House  on  this  very  subject  some  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  yon 
were  there  at  the  tmie,  and  I  beUeve  thatyou  interrupted  me  a  num- 
ber of  times;  and  I  remember  in^  friend  Vic  Murdock  took  very  great 
exception  to  the  position  that  I  then  took.  He  represented  Kansas. 
and  he  felt  it  mignt  interfere  with  ^gs  from  Kansas.  But  he  called 
me  over  the  telephone  the  other  day  and  said,  ^  If  we  had  had  sense 
enough  to  pass  your  bill  in  1913  we  would  not  have  this  trouble  about 
the  hig^  cost  of  living  to-day,^  which  shows  how  a  man^s  mind 
changes  on  these  subjects.  And  an  officer  of  the  House,  an  employee 
of  the  House  at  that  time,  known  by  every  one  of  you  House  men, 
who  lived  out  in  the  country  10  or  15  miles  and  hada  chicken  farm. 
and  who  brought  fresh  eggs  in  every  dav,  after  I  got  through  he 
said  there  were  a  lot  of  farmers  who  came  in  and  bought  cold-storage 
eggs  and  took  them  out  home  and  then  brought  them  back  and  sold 
them  as  fresh  e^s.  And  during  the  first  tlu^e  months  they  can  do 
that;  but  when  they  go  into  cold  storage  people  ought  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  fooled  by  them.  I  eat  cold-storage  egsrs  every  day.  and 
80  do  all  the  rest  of  you,  I  have  no  doubt,  especially  if  you  live  at 
hotels,  like  I  do,  but  they  ought  to  be  branded  and  arranged  for. 

Xow,  about  the  limit  that  those  eggs  should  remain  in  storasre* 
the  packers  will  say.  "  We  have  to  put  up  eggs  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  or  May  and  June,  to  carry  over  the  period  of  scarcity."'  That 
is  true.  But  there  is  another  thing  that  we  must  remember.  We 
have  a  great  country  here  that  extends  a  long,  long  ways.  The 
greatest  production  of  eggs  in  Texas  is  in  January  and  Februarr— in 
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southern  Texas.  You  (Mr.  Young)  know  that.  In  a  lot  of  places  it 
is  in  December;  farther  down,  and  in  Florida,  they  produce  a  lot 
in  December.  Hens  lay  in  December  as  well  as  m  January  and 
February  down  in  that  country,  and  coming  up  a  little  farther,  in 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  the  period  of  greatest 
production  is  in  March.  In  Tennessee,  in  the  zone  where  I  live,  the 
period  of  greatest  production  is  in  April.  In  Missouri  the  period 
of  greatest  production  is  in  May.  Up  here  where  Mr.  Haugen 
comes  from,  you  get  more  eggs  in  June  and  July  than  at  any  other 
time.  And  so  it  goes  on.  And  when  they  begin  to  tell  you  tnat  the 
only  time  they  can  put  up  eggs  is  in  April,  and  they  must  have  nine 
months  to  carry  them  over  so  as  to  have  enough  in  January  and 
Febi-uary,  why,  they  are  going  far  wide  of  the  mark.  They  put  up  eggs 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  I  remember  quite  an  amusing  thing.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  very  much  opposed  to  this  bill  when 
I  first  introduced  it,  many  years  ago — or  some  of  the  agents  down 
there  were  opposed  to  it— and  Mr.  Houston  gave  out  an  interview, 
taken  from  some  statistics,  in  which  he  said  the  reason  the  price  of 
eo:gs  came  down  was  not  because  of  any  agitation  of  cold-storage 
legislation  but  because  the  hens  had  suddenly  begun  to  lay  in  Novem- 
ber. Now,  that  is  the  period  of  the  greatest  scarcity.  But  if  the  hens 
laid  enough  eggs  in  November  to  bring  the  price  of  eggs  down  in 
1914  it  shows  that  there  were  some  eggs  even  at  that  season  of  the  year ; 
and  there  are,  because  in  our  tremendous  country,  with  its  various 
temperatures,  the  hens  lay  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Of  course,  the 
period  of  greatest  production  is  in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  we 
ought  to  provide,  and  this  bill  does  provide,  for  carrying  them 
through  the  period  of  scarcity.  It  is  here.  The  only  thmg  we  say 
is  that  when  they  are  carried  over  the  period  of  scarcity  they  ought 
not  to  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs  are  sold  here,  at  62  cents  a  dozen  at 
wholesale.  They  are  being  sold  here  to-day,  the  same  eggs,  with 
more  eggs  in  the  country  than  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world — they  are  being  sold  in  the  period  of  the  greatest  plenty,  be- 
cause they  are  more  produced  now  than  at  any  other  time,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  in  this  community — and  they  are  being  sold  at  62 
cents  a  dozen  wholesale,  and  about  85  cents  a  dozen  to  the  house- 
holder. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  How  did  you  come  to  arrive  at  the  term  of  three  months 
beyond  which  fish  should  not  be  held? 

Senator  McKiiXAR.  There  is  a  great  argument  about  that.  Fish 
is  the  easiest  of  all  meat,  if  you  call  it  that,  the  easiest  of  all  meat 
to  deteriorate,  and  I  want  to  say  I  think  that  is  probably  a  little  too 
narrow.  I  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  a  provision  for  an  examination, 
as  in  the  case  of  eggs,  if  it  is  all  right  to  carry  it  over  a  longer  period, 
and  I  am  going  to  offer  that  amendment  in  the  Senate  committee, 
if  I  have  that  privilege,  providing  for  a  longer  period  and  a  more 
careful  ezaminatioiL 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  does  your  investigation  show  should  be  the  period 
as  to  fish? 

Senator  McKeu^r.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  exceed  four  months, 
under  any  circumstances.  Fish  are  caught  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
I  think  you  could  safely  go  to  second  storage,  and  make  it  eight 
months  instead  of  seven,  as  I  have  it  here,  and  that  would  carry  it 
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over  the  period  of  scarcity,  and  would  give  the  character  of  the 
eg^. 

Poultry  is  three  months.  As  to  poultry,  Dr.  Wiley  and  these 
other  experts  made  a  most  careful  examination  and  they  said  after 
three  months  you  could  always  tell  by  the  taste  of  poultry.  But  there 
are  two  things  about  poultry.  One  is  that  it  ought  to  be  put  up 
properly.  The  chicken  ought  to  be  bled  properly.  It  ought  to  be 
dry  picked ;  it  ought  to  be  carefully  put  away,  and  it  ought  to  be 
labeled  so  that  people  can  know  it  is  cold  storage.  It  ought  not  to 
be  inflated  with  hot  water.  They  use  the  hot  water  for  two  reasons, 
to  get  the  feathers  off  more  readily,  and  to  give  it  greater  weight,  to 
make  it  heavier. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  they  not  also  blow  it  full  of  stuff  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  If  they  are  blowing  it  full  of  something  else, 
I  think  that  has  been  a  trick  that  has  teen  discovered  since  1914, 
when  I  was  so  active  in  this  matter.    I  had  not  found  it  then. 

The  Chaibman.  Before  we  get  away  from  this  part  of  the  subject, 
Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  told  us  yesterday  that 
fish  coula  be  kept  for  27  months  while  poultry  could  be  kept  only 
from  two  to  three  months  without  marked  deterioration. 

Senator  McKellar.  We  have  proof  here  that  beef  can  be  kept  up 
to  a  year  and  a  half  and  that  poultry  can  be  kept  two  years.  In  in- 
dividual cases  poultry  has  been  known  to  have  been  kept  in  good 
condition  where  the  fowl's  flesh  was  perfectly  strong  and  healthy, 
and  where  it  was  carefully  packed  and  carefully  kept,  and  where  the 
temperature  was  exactly  right.  Individual  cases  of  that  kind  have 
been  known,  but  if  you  gentlemen  have  watched  the  thing  as  I  have, 
and  I  Imow  you  have  probably  watched  it  closer  than  I  have,  you 
will  find  that  in  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  increasing  cases 
of  sickness  because  of  the  use  of  fish  and  poultry. 

That  is  due  to  two  causes.  It  is  due  to  the  improper  preparing 
of  the  cold  storage,  in  the  first  place,  as  was  splendidly  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Bickerton,  who  is  a  very  accomplished  woman  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here;  and  the  holding  it  too  long  for  better 
prices.    They  hold  poultry  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Chadiman.  Your  contention  is  that  a  maximum  time  should 
be  fixed,  as  suggested  in  the  bill,  or  in  the  amendment. 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes;  I  think  the  maximum  time  of  beef  is 
right.  Beef  is  the  hardest  of  all  meats,  and  there  is  no  very  marked 
period  of  plenty  and  scarcity  of  beef  as  there  is  in  eggs,  for  in- 
stance. But  it  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  seven  months,  and 
that  will  force  it  on  the  market  so  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  operate.  It  does  not  operate  now  on  beef.  It  has  been 
testified  that  you  can  hold  beef  two  years  and  a  half,  and  one  man 
testified  that  he  ate  a  piece  of  beef  that  had  been  held  four  years 
and  that  it  was  a  good  piece  of  beef.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  done. 
If  we  do  not  enforce  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  the  packers  will 
have  the  whole  thing  in  their  control,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  it  there  because  when  they  do  keep  it  there  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  raisinff  the  prices.  They  will  tell  you  it  goes  through 
without  being  kept  tnat  long,  or  at  least  the  greatest  portion  of  it 
If  that  is  so,  how  can  they  object  to  itt 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Your  argument  is  based  on  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  while  your  bill  is  founded  on  what  is  adul- 
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terated  or  unadulterated  according  to  the  time  it  is  kept,  and  the 
latter  part  governs  the  regulation  of  prices. 

Senator  McKellar.  It  does  not  do  that  except  indirectely. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  But  the  purpose  of  your  bill  is  to  define  adulterated 
and  unadulterated  products,  and  by  fixing  a  time  limit  they  can  regu- 
late the  prices? 

Senator  McKellar.  When  you  do  that  you  do  not  regulate  the 
prices,  other  than  that  you  restore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
For  instance,  they  have  54,000,000  pounds  of  chicken  and  other 
|)Oultry.  That  is  three  times  as  much  as  they  had  a  year  ago,  and 
the  price  is  higher.  Why?  Because  they  are  withholding  it  from 
the  market.  TSiat  is  why.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  you  put  a  time  limit  on  it  it 
restores  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  does  not  fix  any  price,  but 
it  ^ives  these  gentlemen  notice  that  they  have  to  dispose  of  those 
poods  within  seven  months. 

ifr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  On  the  question  of  the  reduction  of 
price,  yesterday  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  brought 
figures  here,  and  I  understand  they  get  reports  from  all  of  the  cold 
storage  plants  in  the  country,  showing  that  only  7  per  cent  of  butter 
is  in  cold  storage  and  practically  10  p>er  cent  of  eggs,  and  10  per  cent 
of  meat  of  all  kinds,  including  poultry.  According  to  that  there 
is — 

Mr.  Marshall  (interposing).  The  largest  amount  at  any  one  time 
is  7  per  cent ;  more  might  pass  through. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  At  any  one  time,  there  is  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  these  three  products  in  cold  storage.  That  is  less  than 
SO  days'  supply.  Do  you  believe  the  forcing  of  the  same  portion  on  the 
market  at  any^ven  time  would  materially  reduce  the  price? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  this:  Suppose 
the  packers  were  forced  to  put  36,000,000  younds  of  poultry  on  the 
market  within  the  next  month.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  effect 
the  price?    Of  coure  it  would. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to,  and  that  is  that 
cold  storage  is  a  different  thing  from  what  some  people  think  it  is. 
A  great  many  people  say  that  frozen  meats  are  only  kept  in  cold 
^tora^  and  they  sometimes  count  it  that  way.  Cold  storage  is  that 
condition  of  storage  about  the  freezing  point.  They  do  not  freeze 
the  stuff.  Most  of  the  warehouses  do  not  freeze  it.  IBut  you  look  at 
the  refrigerating  cars  and  watch  the  foodstuffs  kept  there.  That  is 
cold  storage,  and  it  should  be  regulated.  But  it  is  not  always  in- 
cluded, and  it  may  be  that  the  department  has  not  included  that. 
They  probably  included  frozen  fish  and  frozen  beef.  They  freeze 
loeef  because  they  can  keep  it  indefinitely,  and  that  causes  a  confusion 

of  figures. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  proposition  here.  Did  you 
ever  notice  the  pricas  at  which  you  buy  mutton  and  lamb,  and  that 
fhey  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  beef  f  It  was  so  last  year  and  it 
iii  so  now,  to  a  limited  extent.  This  is  frozen  lamb.  Frozen  lamb 
that  goes  into  cold  storage  is  somewhat  different,  because  there  is  a 
lireat  deal  that  is  not  frozen.  There  were  3,725,000  pounds  of  mutton 
!uid  lamb  last  year,  while  this  year  there  are  7,100,000  pounds,  and  the 
price  is  h^her.    How  can  it  be  accounted  fort    There  is  not  any  way 
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to  account  for  it  in  the  world  except  withholding  it  from  the 
market. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  cost  price  of  those 
things,  from  the  producer  on  the  farm.  Talce  chickens,  for  instance. 
Way  down  in  my  State  of  Texas  they  are  now  paying  about  50  cents 
apiece  for  chickens  to  use  on  the  table,  which  are  brought  in  by  the 
farmers.  I  pay  here  $1  or  $1.50,  when  I  can  get  them,  for  chickens 
brought  in  by  the  farmer.  In  order  to  be  accurate  as  to  whether  this 
price  is  forced  up  by  holding  all  these  in  surplus  to  the  extent  we 
now  have,  you  will  have  to  go  back  and  find  what  the  storage  people 
pay  the  producers  for  the  same  thing. 

Senator  McKellar.  No;  because  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  the  producer  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  is  so  very 
disproportionate.    I  had  that  same  question  raised  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  you  are  right  in  what  you  say  about  that. 

Senator  McEjjllar.  1  had  the  question  raised  by  the  Middle  Ten- 
nessee Cattle  Baisers'  Association.  It  just  happened  that  the  gentle- 
men on  the  committee  were  very  well-known  men  in  Tennessee,  and 
men  that  I  knew  personally,  and  I  was  rather  astonished  to  get  a 
resolution  passed  by  their  association  with  their  names  attached  to  it. 
I  am  telling  you  about  it  because  I  think  it  is  important  in  giving  a 
side  light  on  this  legislation. 

These  gentlemen  protested,  not  about  my  cold-storage  bill,  but 
they  protested  strongly  against  the  passage  of  the  Kendrick  and 
Kenyon  bills,  and  denounced  those  bills.  I  was  instructed — ^I  was 
not  requested — ^to  vote  against  them. 

E[nowing  these  gentlemen  so  well,  I  wrote  them  a  nice  letter,  a^ 
nice  and  respectfufand  courteous  a  letter  as  I  could,  and  I  told  them 
it  was  absolutely  unbelievable  that  they  could  have  passed  those  reso^ 
lutions  denouncing  those  bills ;  that  while  I  did  not  agree  with  all  oi 
their  contents,  that  in  the  main  the  regulation  as  proposed  in  those 
two  bills  I  thought  would  have  to  be  enacted,  and  I  favored  some 
such  legislation,  and  I  regretted  very  much  to  differ  with  them.  I 
said,  "Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  know  no  jjacker's  agente  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  resolution."  I  think  that  is  about  what  I 
said  about  it.  I  gave  my  honest  conviction  that  nobody  had  been 
tampering  with  a  jury  like  that  One  of  the  gentlemen  was  Col 
Harry  S.  Bennett,  one  of  the  most  distin^ished  soldiers  of  ih^ 
State,  and  one  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  a  farmer,  a  man  who  is  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  a  man  of  the  greatest  intelligence.  1 
wrote  him  this  letter,  ana  by  return  mail  I  got  a  letter  not  only  froni 
him,  but  from  every  other  one  of  the  gentlemen  explaining  how  th^ 
matter  was.  They  said  they  were  in  a  convention  and  at  the  lasl 
minute,  they  being  on  the  committee  on  resolutions,  a  man  by  th 
name  of  Dr.  Burnett,  whom  nobody  seemed  to  know  very  well,  bul 
who  had  been  attending  the  convention,  came  before  the  committer 
and  made  a  speech  agamst  Government  regulation  of  railroads  and 
Government  regulation  of  telephones  and  telegraph  companies,  and 
said  that  we  had  just  gone  wild  on  regulation,  and  when  he  got 
through  he  said  now  we  want  to  take  over  the  packers,  and  he  wanted 
to  have  a  resolution  adopted  denouncing  the  two  bills  by  which  the 
packers  were  to  be  teken  over.  He  did  not  have  the  bills  there 
nobody  saw  the  bills.  They  asked  for  the  bills,  but  they  could  not  be 
conveniently  gotten.    They  said  this  man  made  a  good  speech,  an^ 
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they  let  the  resolution  go  through..  That  is  the  way  I  was  instructed 
by  the  Middle  Tennessee  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  to  vote  against 
these  two  bills,  and  they  said,  "  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  any  such 
thing.  The  resolution  was  put  in  at  the  last  minute,  and  it  was  read 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  resolutions,  and  went  through,"  and  yet  it 
was  singled  out,  and  I  was  attempted  to  be  misled  in  a  way  like  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  all  had 
!»uch  surprising  resolutions  from  our  cattle  raisers  along  the  same 
line.  Evidently  that  gentleman  had  traveled  around  to  different 
places. 

Senator  McExllar.  I  have  letters  from  bankers  who  do  business  in 
all  parts  of  Tennessee  about  these  bills.  I  have  gotten  propaganda 
from  every  source  and  from  among  all  sorts  of  people  where  it  can 
be  aroused.  I  know  people  are  in  favor  of  havmg  a  fair  bill,  and 
that  is  what  this  bill  is,  a  fair  proposition.  If  there  is  anything  that 
does  them  a  wrong,  I  would  not  do  the  packers  a  wrong  for  anything 
in  the  world;  I  have  nothing  against  them,  but  I  want  to  make 
them  do  right. 

Mr.  TiNCHiM.  It  costs  the  farmer  in  1919  to  produce  a  lamb  nearly 
double  the  prewar  cost. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  expect  so. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  more  increase  in  the  price  of  production, 
in  my  judgment,  than  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  profit. 

Senator  McKellar.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  price? 

Mr.  TtxcHEB.  Yes ;  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price. 

Senator  McKellar.  Is  it  proportionate^ 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (interposing).  It  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
iu  the  cost  of  production.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  bill  wiU  not 
ffork  an  injury  to  the  producer  and  will  make  the  packer  pay  the 
penalty  of  any  unlawful  act  ? 

Senator  McKeli-ar.  Yes.  If  I  thought  it  would  work  an  injury 
to  the  producer,  I  would  not  advocate  it,  because  I  have  been  a  pro- 
ducer m  my  time  myself,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  step  that 
will  hurt  the  producer.    He  is  the  man  wno  does  the  wort. 

Mr.  TiKCHER.  What  is  the  feature  that  will  not  enable  him  to 
lake  it  off  of  the  producer  ?  . 

Senator  McKei4LAR.  It  forces  him  to  put  it  on  the  market*  They 
are  going  to  threaten  that  they  will  not  do  business.  They  will  say 
iliey  will  not  do  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  they  will  say  they 
^ill  not  do  business  in  Texas,  or  in  Tennessee,  or  in  other  States. 
They  are  not  going  to  do  business  there,  anywaj^,  unless  it  pays  them 
to  dio  it,  law  or  no  law.  They  will  not  do  busmess  anywhere  where 
it  does  not  pay  them  in  dollars  and  cents  to  do  it,  because  this  is 

not  anythinii^  else  but  a  business  proposition. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  state  that  in  your  opinion  the  packers  will  com- 
ply with  the  law. 
Senator  McKellar.  Surely  they  will. 

Mr.  Tdtchkr.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  agreeing  with 
yon  in  (haU  because  in  many  instances  they  have  not. 

Senator  McEIellar.  They  may  not  do  it  always,  but  if  we  leave 
^me  of  ibem  behind  the  bars  for  a  while,  it  will  be  done.    I  think 

it  will  torn  out  to  be  an  admirable  arrangement. 
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Mr.  Tin  CHER,  Section  2  of  your  bill  is  no  doubt  the  law  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  for  years.  Do  you  not  think  the  packers 
violate  that  law  ? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  understand  the  Department  of  Justice  says 
so,  and  they  are  going  to  prosecute  them.  They  have  prosecuted 
them  in  the  past  under  a  similar  law,  but  a  law  which  is  not  as 
effective  as  this.  You  will  find  that  it  will  be  much  better  if  this  is 
enacted  than  the  present  law.  I  agree  it  is  substantially  the  same 
law  applied  to  everybody,  but  they  have  been  able  to  escape  it  up  to 
date.  I  think  they  have  been  prosecuted  several  times,  but  they  have 
always  gotten  a  jury  to  say  they  were  not  guilty,  after  a  hard  fight, 
whatever  the  country  might  have  believed. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  From  what  you  say  you  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  without  the  producer  pav- 
mg  tlie  bill  ? 

Senator  McKjellar.  Yes.  To  illustrate  where  the  high  prices  are, 
I  went  to  an  Italian  fruit  stand  last  night  and  got  two  large  peaches 
for  5  cents.  The  New  Willard  Hotel  does  not  pay  any  more  for 
those  peaches  than  that  Italian  on  the  corner,  and  I  got  there  less 
than  two  peaches  and  some  cream,  and  I  paid  60  cents  for  it.  The 
peaches  and  cream  doubtless  cost  the  hotel  not  exceeding  4  cents,  and 
I  paid  60  cents  for  them.  And,  by  the  way,  we  can  deal  with  all  those 
matters  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  section  4  of  this  bill  does 
deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  you  also  paid  the  waiter  in  addition? 

Senator  McK[ellar.  I  paid  the  waiter  a  tip^  too ;  yes. 

Mr.  Akderson.  I  was  wondering  whether,  in  what  you  said  about 
the  price  of  sheep  and  lamb,  you  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  of  the  inspections  for  slaughter.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  in  this 
case  that  the  slaughter  on  sheep  was  reduced  nearly  4,000,000  head 
from  1914  to  1918. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  did  not  take  that  into  consideration,  I  am 
perfectly  frank  to  say.  That  does  not  tally  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  7,000,000  this  year  as  against  three  million  and  some  odd  thou^ 
sand  last  year;  but  I  did  not  take  that  into  consideration. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  do  away  with  hoards 
ine?  ^  ^ 

Senator  McKellar.  Yes ;  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  do  away  witl 
hoarding.  It  is  to  provide  for  the  proper  preparation  and  keeping 
of  cold-storage  products,  to  do  away  with  hoarding,  and  to  restore 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  after  certain  definite  periods  fixed 
upon  a  scientific  basis. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  this:  Seven  million  pounds  oi 
lamb  would  be  1  pound  to  every  16  people  in  the  United  States,  or,  ai 
the  highest  point,  54,000,000  eggs  would  be  just  one-half  an  egg  tt 
each  person  in  the  United  States.  By  limiting  it  to  the  time  su^. 
gested,  would  there  be  any  dangler  of  cutting  oflF  the  supplv  of  food 
at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  thus  make  the  price  much  higher? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  it  would  add  to  the  business.  They 
would  do  a  greater  volume  of  business,  but  they  would  make  smaller 
prices.  They  could  make  the  overturn  faster.  It  would  distribute 
it  out;  they  would  have  to  do  a  bigger  business  to  make  the  same 
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profit.  That  is  what  it  would  bring  about.  I  hope  you  .gentlemen 
will  not  be  deceived  by  the  fact  that  they  claim  they  make  such  a, 
veiy  small  percentage  of  profit. 

The  C:hairman.  1  think  we  will  all  agree  that  if  it  were  not  for 
cold  storage  there  would  be  times  when  we  would  have  to  go  without 
certain  foods. 

Senator  McKellar.  Surely.  But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
this,  that  in  these  hearings  we  got  the  prices  of  eggs  from  1870  to 
1900,  when  cold  storage  first  came  into  general  use,  I  believe  it 
was  used  to  a  certain  extent  in  1892.  But  all  during  the  seventies, 
all  durinff  the  eighties,  and  all  during  the  nineties,  eggs,  in  the 
periods  oi  scarcity  in  November,  December,  and  January  never  went 
to  as  high  prices  as  they  did  in  1910, 1911,  and  1912,  during  the  same 
period,  beiore  any  disturbance  came.  In  other  words,  people  do  not 
^et  the  advantage  in  the  increase  in  prices  they  ought  to  have  in  the 
periods  of  scarcity  by  carrying  the  supply  over. 

In  1913  when  this  matter  was  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  there  was  a  good  deal  of  attention  given  to  it, 
and  I  have,  in  the  hearings  of  July  9,  1914,  I  believe,  editorials 
from  seven-eighths  of  the  papers  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
published  then  editorial  after  editorial  showing  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  this  country  was  that  this  was  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  subject. 

From  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced  the  other  dav  thousands 
of  telegrams  and  letters  and  newspaper  editorials  and  newspaper 
clippings  from  all  over  the  country  have  been  showered  in  showing 
that  the  people  believe  they  know  what  effect  cold  storage  has  upon 
these  products,  and  they  know  the  way  to  handle  it  is  the  way 
which  is  provided  for  in  this  bill.  And  this  bill  is  a  constitutional 
bill.  It  is  a  bill  for  which  I  do  not  claim  the  credit,  because  it  was 
first  evolved  bv  the  splendid  committee  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  and  the  proposition  I  have  offered 
was  simplj^  an  amendment,  but  it  is  based  on  the  hearings  before 
that  committee.  Senator  Heyburn  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit 
for  having  prepared  so  splendid  a  bill. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Senator,  you  are  an  experienced 
legislator  and  a  good  lawyer. 

Senator  McKe]:4LAr.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Your  opinion  on  the  question  I 
am  goin^  to  ask  will  be  very  helpful.  1  want  to  read  you  some 
things  that  are  found  in  the  food-control  law  now  on  the  statute 
Ixyoks.  which  the  administration  with  its  various  agencies  can 
execute. 

Senator  McKellar.  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there.  You  will 
find  in  these  hearings,  I  think,  that  that  verv  Question  was  pro- 
pounded to  Senator  Heyburn  by  Mr.  Garvan,  1  think,  who  is  now 
in  the  Government  service,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McLaitqhlin  of  Michican.  This  question  could  not  have  been 
pi*opoanded  by  him,  because  this  act  was  passed  less  than  two  years 


Senator  McKellab.  Well,  the  original  food  act  had  been  passed 
before  that,  and  Mr.  Garvan  wanted  to  know  why  that  act  was 
not  broad  enough  to  do  what  was  proposed  to  do  in  this  bill,  and 
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Senator  Heybum's  reply  was  that  he  thought  it  was,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  had  held  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Here  is  something  that  has  been 
put  on  the  statute  books  long  since  that  time.  This  is  to  assure  ^in 
adequate  supply,  equitable  distribution,  and  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  foods,  feeds,  fuel,  including  fuel  oil,  natural  gas,  fertilizer 
and  fertilizer  ingredients,  tools,  implements,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment required  for  the  production  of  foods,  feeds,  and  fuel,  hereafter 
in  this  act  called  necessaries;  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally,  scarcity, 
monopolization,  injurious  speculation,  monopolies,  and  private  con- 
trols affecting  such  supply,  distribution  and  movement.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  make  such  regulations  and  to  issue  such  orders 
as  are  essential  effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to 
create  and  use  any  agency  or  agencies,  etc.,  of  the  Government  to 
assist  him,  or  to  carry  out  the  act.  I  have  quoted  from  section  1  of 
the  act. 

In  section  6  we  find  words  to  this  effect:  "  The  President  is  author- 
ized to  issue  such  licenses,  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  issue  of 
licenses,  and  requirements,  for  systems  of  accounting  and  furnishing 
accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  licensees,"  systems  of  reports,  etc.  Then. 
"  Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  any  storage  charge,  com- 
mission, profit,  or  practice  of  any  licensee  is  unjust  or  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  and  unfair,  or  wasteful,  and  shall  order  such 
licensee,  within  a  reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  order,  to  dis- 
continue" any  of  these  improper  or  unfortunate  practices,  the  li- 
censee is  required  to  discontinue,  and  the  President  at  the  same  time 
can  himself  determine,  in  lieu  of  the  practices  in  which  the  licensees 
have  indulged,  himself  to  determine  what  charges,  commissions, 
profits  or  practices  are  just,  fair,  and  reasonable  and  proper.  And 
then  there  follows  a  section  relating  to  hoarding,  from  which  pro- 
vision only  farmers  and  gardeners  and  the  actual  producers  of  fruit 
products  are  exenapted. 

Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a  legislator  and  a  lawyer,  that  that  law  is 
lacking  in  any  respect  as  giving  authority  to  the  administration  to 
do  the  very  things  your  bill  would  do  respecting  storage  of  food 
products? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  thought  when  you  first  began  reading  you 
were  referring  to  the  original  pure-food  act,  but  you  have  read  from 
what  is  known  as  the  food-control  act  passed  during  the  war. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Approved  August  10,  1917. 

Senator  McKellar.  The  record  will  show,  and  as  I  recall  it,  I 
took  the  position  when  that  bill  was  before  the  Senate  that  in  that 
maze  of  generalities^  with  nothing  specific,  that  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  would  be  lost  in  the  shufife  and  not  used.  I  think  the  lan- 
guage itself  is  broad  enough  to  cover  many  of  the  troubles  we  have 
now,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  I  hope  the  Government 
will  enforce  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michi^n.  Does  this  lack  a  specific  statement? 

Senator  McKellar.  I  think  it  does,  in  this :  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Government  has  no  right  to  inspect  under  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  has  a  general  right  to  inspect  under  that  law. 

Senator  MoEjbllar.  I  think  so,  mvself . 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Specifically  so. 
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Senator  McE^ell^r.  That  may  be  strong  enough,  but  until  you 
have  a  specific  business  regulated — ^by  the  way,  my  amendments  on 
that  score  were  voted  down.  You  will  find  from  the  record  that  my 
amendments  making  that  more  specific  provided  for  an  investiga- 
tion, and  I  think  the  very  terms  of  this  bill  were  introduced  as  an 
amendment,  if  I  recall  correctly.  I  know  the  substance  of  it  was 
voted  down.  I  believe  if  that  was  properly  enforced,  and  it  ought 
to  be  properly  enforced,  it  would  help  this  situation,  but  it  would 
not  cure  it  entirely,  because  we  have  to  deal  with  a  specific  situation 
in  a  specific  way  when  we  restore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  My  impression  is  and  was  when 
this  comniittee  acted  on  this  proposition  that  it  covered  nearly  every- 
thing that  we  are  now  talking  about  and  that  the  provision  was 
very  specific  and  the  powers  very  broad. 

Senator  McKellar.  I  sui)pose  it  is  under  that  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  situation  now,  and 
I  hope  it  is. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  during  the  war  it  would  be  lost  in  the 
shuffle  unless  it  was  specifically  arranged  for  and  it  seems  to  have 
been.  Surely  we  have  had  no  prosecutions  under  that  provision, 
although  prosecutions  could  have  been  had  under  it. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  verj  much,  Senator. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow, 
Wednesday,  August  13, 1919,  at  10.80  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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CoMMrrrEB  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday^  August  13^  1919. 

The  committee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Messers.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,  Anderson,  Hutchin- 
son, Voigt,  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska,  Tincher,  Lee,  Heflin,  Rubey, 
Young,  Jacoway,  and  Lesher. 

STATEKENT  OF  HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  WELTT,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE 
m  CONGBESS  FBOU  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  Representative  Welty  this 
niorning.    Are  vou  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Welty  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do 
not  suppose  I  know  any  more  about  the  cold-storage  proposition  than 
anyone  else  who  has  made  a  study  of  it.  But  some  matters  have 
come  under  my  observation  that  have  really  compelled  me  to  make 
a  special  study  of  the  proposition. 

For  instance,  two  months  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  Secretary  Baker  from  one  of  the  prominent  merchants  of  Cincin- 
nati, stating  that  unless  cold-storagei  matters  are  controlled  there 
would  be  food  riots. 

I  liave  received  a  number  of  telegrams  and  letters  on  the  subject 
since  that  time,  and  about  a  month  and  a  half  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  merchants  in  Lima,  Ohio,  asking  me  to  oppose  the 
Kenyon  bill. 

I  did  not  know  a  thing  about  the  matter  at  that  time.  I  received, 
in  the  same  mail,  a  letter  from  a  former  railroad  conductor  who  I 
think  belongs  to  the  brotherhood  and  who  is  one  of  the  substan- 
tial men  of  Lima,  Ohio,  asking  me  to  do  everything  I  could  to  relieve 
the  food  situation. 

Well,  I  concluded  that  probably  the  people  knew  more  about  it 
than  we  did  and  I  got  the  Kenyon  bill  and  read  it  over  casually. 
Al  first  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  sane  proposition.  I  did  not 
agree  with  all  phases  of  it,  and  I  felt  that  it  did  not  reach  the  point 
that  I  thought  we  ought  to  reach  in  a  matter  of  legislation  oi  this 
kind. 

In  other  words,  the  Kenyon  bill  only  controls  commerce  after  it 
leaves  the  State  or  when  it  enters  interstate  commerce.  If  a  bill  of 
that  kind  is  enacted  by  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  all  that  the  packers  will  have  to  do  is  to  build  storage 
plants  in  eivery  one  of  the  States  and  distribute  the  products  only 
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within  that  State,  and  then  the  Federal  Government  would  be  abso- 
lutely helpless. 

In  other  words,  they  would  follow  the  same  tactics  that  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  and  the  Tobacco  Co.  followed  after  the  famous  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  the  Supreme  Court  made  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  it 
ever  made  when  it  destroyed  the  power  of  prosecution  under  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  Then  they  held  that  a  combination  of  per- 
sons can  restrain  trade,  provided  they  do  not  become  unreasonable 
in  their  restraint.  I  propose  to  take  up  some  of  these  cases  now  in 
the  courts  and  discuss  them,  if  I  will  not  be  encroaching  too  much 
upon  the  time  of  the  committee. 

But  before  I  do  that  I  want  to  read  the  letter  referred  to  from  a 
man  who  was  formerly  a  conductor  on  one  of  the  railroads;  he  is 
now  retired.  This  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  mine 
from  the  merchant  who  asked  me  to  oppose  the  Kenyon  bill,  which 
I  inclosed. 

After  reading  the  Kenyon  bill  I  told  the  merchant  that  I  did  not 
think  he  understood  the  Kenyon  bill  very  well,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  know  that  some  of  the  merchants  were  made 
cat's  paws  by  the  packers  asking  these  merchants  to  send  letters  and 
telegrams  to  Members  of  Congress.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
propaganda  being  carried  on  by  them  to-day ;  either  they  want  the 
Kenyon  bill  or  they  do  not  want  it — ^I  do  not  know  which  it  is;  but 
I  can  not  understand  why  the  packers  should  ask  merchants  to  send 
letters  to  their  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators  asking  them  to 
oppose  the  Kenyon  bill.  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  now  that  they 
want  the  Kenyon  bill,  because  if  they  have  that  they  can  build  their 
storage  warehouses  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  make  shipments 
only  within  the  State ;  and,  of  course,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  no  control  whatsoever  over  those  shipments. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
you  think  the  packers  now  want  the  Kenyon  bill  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  say  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  they  want 
the  Kenyon  bill,  and  they  are  simply  camouflaging;  they  are  like  the 
fish  who  wants  to  hide  behind  a  screen.  They  know  that  they  are 
going  to  have  some  legislation  in  this  Congress;  and  they  may  want 
the  Kenyon  bill,  drawn  under  the  commerce  claMse  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, rather  than  one  drawn  under  the  taxing  clause,  because  under 
the  commerce  clause,  as  I  will  show  you,  they  can  absolutely  go  into 
the  Federal  courts  and  delay  for  years  to  come,  unless  our  Supreme 
Court  becomes  more  active  in  handing  down  decisions  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  think  that  if  the  packers  should  establish  cold- 
storage  warehouses  in  each  State  it  woidd  deprive  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Welty.  Absolutely;  and  I  will  show  you  decisions  to  that 
i^ffect. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Do  you  know  the  States  that  the  packers  have  cold- 
storage  plants  in  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Do  I  know  the  States  where  they  have  cold-storage 
plants? 

Mr.  TiNCHEH.  Yes;  now. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  if  we  pass  a  law  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  CJonstitution,  they  will  have  one  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  T  think  T  am  safe  in  saying  to  you  that  they 
have  cold-storage  plants  in  every  State  of  the  Union  now. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  they  would  want  a  bill  drawn 
under  the  commerce  clause,  and  the  minute  the  Federal  Govermnent 
tries  to  enforce  intrastate  shipments  under  the  commerce  clause  they 
will  be  up  against  it;  the  Supreme  Court  will  never  enforce  it  under 
the  commerce  clause. 

But  I  wrote  this  former  conductor  in  Lima  and  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  showing  that  the  merchants  had  been  writing  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  he  replied  the  other  day  about  the  campaign 
and  propaganda  going  on.    He  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"A  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Jericho  *' — but  it  is  an  old  story ; 
was  old  even  when  I  was  a  boy ;  you  no  doubt  heard  it  yourself. 

When  I  first  heard  the  story  I  wondere<l  what  might  have  happened  had  not 
the  Good  Samaritan  come  along. 

The  gentry  of  the  Jericho  Road,  2,000  years  ago,  appear  to  me  as  quite  respect- 
able i)eople  when  compared  with  our  present-day  business  man,  dependent,  as  he 
Is,  upon  and  drawing  Ms  trade  from  the  community,  and  then  turning  around 
and  stabbing  his  patrons  In  the  back  (covertly,  of  course)  in  order  to  help 
the  pirates  of  the  packing  and  cold-storage  industry,  do  what  he  could  only  par- 
tially accomplish,  namely,  get  the  last  &ou. 

I  am  glad,  how^ever,  to  believe  that  not  all  of  our  business  men  in  the  country 
are  of  this  sort ;  that  there  are  many  among  them  who  would  scorn  to  lend  their 
influence  toward  the  defeat  of  any  such  measure  as  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kenyon. 

However,  there  are  many,  very  many,  who  are  doing  just  that  thing.  He 
cares  nothing  as  to  what  woes  may  be  entailed  on  the  country  at  large.  "  Raise 
wages;  yes,  raise  wages.  The  consumer  must  pay  the  freight,  and  I  will  reap 
another  harvest " ;  and  so  he  fianires  like  that  other  Shylock,  when  watching  in 
hellish  glee  Antonio  sign  the  bond. 

We  have  certainly  fallen  among  thieves;  and  unless  the  Good  Samaritan  soon 
puts  in  an  appearance  our  "  mene  tekel "  is  written. 

Congress,  with  a  strong  hand,  must  be  the  Good  Samaritan. 
/  Increase  in  wages  can  be  but  little  help  to  the  country  at  large.    It  will  help 
the  gentry  of  the  Jericho  Road  type  in  that  it  will  give  them  another  soothing 
lotion  to  make  another  boost  in  prices,  which  they  will  lose  no  time  in  doing. 

Every  increase  in  wages  is  a  hurt  to  the  country — 

Now,  bear  in  mind  that  this  former  conductor  is  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood,  or  at  least  I  think  he  is  still  a  member — 

Decrease  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  wages  will  buy  is  what  the  country 
demands. 

Every  wage  earner  knows  this,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  heartily  sick  of 
this  teeter-totter  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

How  must  the  poor  devil  who  can  only  earn  half  a  wage  feel?  Labor's  only 
hope  in  keeping  commodities  within  bounds  is  through  Congress;  they  have 
the  matter  of  wages  in  their  own  hands.  The  first  can  be  handled  peaceably  and 
for  the  good  of  all.  The  other — God  help  us  if  labor  is  forced  to  re-repeat  its 
demand.  Nor  shall  we  sit  idle  and  permit  conditions  to  demand  that  labor  call 
for  increase  after  increase  until  demoralization  is  complete. 

He  says  that  labor's  only  hope  is  through  Congress.  They  seem- 
ingly believe  that  Congress  can  do  everything.    He  goes  on  to  say : 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  in  speaking  of  those  suffering  by  reason  of  the 
damnable  prevailing  conditions,  the  man  who  to-day  is  earning  his  living  by  his 
work  is  not  the  only  victim  or  even  the  principal  victim ;  the  man  who  has  for 
years  toiled  and  saved  that  at  least  he  and  his  loved  ones  might  not  become  a 
diargre  on  some  eleemosynary  institution  finds  the  sustaining  power  of  savings 
of  a  lifetime  cut  in  two ;  yes,  cut  60  per  cent  by  profiteers. 
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What  is  the  tendency  of  these  conditions?  General  disregard  for  law,  for 
moral  obligations,  contempt  for  governmental  officials,  disrespect  fr  goverD- 
ment,  socialism,  bolshevism,  anardiy. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  our  population  that  is  at 
this  moment  being  ground  to  death  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  is 
very  large.  These  poor  devils  are  looking  to  Congress  as  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Are  they  to  look  in  vain?    If  so,  God  help  us  and  the  world. 

"  What  shall  the  harvest  be?" 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

O.  W.  Bell. 

I  wanted  to  read  this  letter  to  show  a  sample  of  the  letters  coming 
to  luy  office  after  the  people  found  that  I  was  interested  in  this  mat- 
ter— and  especially,  trving  to  keep  the  goods  now  under  control  of 
the  War  Department  from  being  sold  abroad. 

After  these  matters  came  up,  about  two  months  ago,  I  made  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  tliis  subject.  I  visited  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  was  in  conference  with  them  there;  and  they  agreed 
with  me  that  the  only  effective  way  to  accomplish  anything  would  be 
under  the  taxing  clause  of  the  Consitution. 

Then  I  visitm  the  law  library  and  made  an  investigation  there. 
I  also  had  conferences  with  the  legal  branches  of  the  Treasur}'  De- 
partment and  the  Agricultural  Department. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  I  prepared  a  bill,  H.  R.  7973 ;  but  I  felt  that, 
because  it  should  come  under  the  taxing  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
it  should  be  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Now,  I  think  probably  the  matter  can  be  solved  by  this  committee 
in  some  wav;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  committee  should  wait 
upon  anybody  to  prepare  a  bill. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  not  done  anything  up  to  date: 
the  Treasury  Department  did  not  care  to  have  it,  because  they  are 
already  overburdened  with  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  may  I  ask  if  you  have  not 
had  experience  in  the  prosecution  of  such  cases?  You  have  \y&in 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  special  counsel,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
nearly  all  my  life.  I  had  two  years'  experience  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  from  1912  to  1914.  I  prosecuted  eighty-odd  plumbers: 
but  when  I  found  that  the  courts  were  grinding  so  slowly  and  that 
it  would  take  an  age  to  bring  them  to  justice,  I  resigned. 

To  show  you  how  fast  they  are  going  and  that  there  can  be  little 
relief  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  in  this  matter,  I  will  only 
refer  to  a  few  cases : 

After  a  full  investigation,  36  members  of  the  Plumbers'  Trust 
were  indicted  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  34  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  17  \\\ 
Utah.  Tliey  were  all  tried,  and  they  were  all  convicted,  as  charged 
in  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Let  me  give  you  the  history  of  this  first  case :  It  !<? 
United  States  v.  Knauer,  et  al.  That  was  in  Iowa.  That  was  onlv 
for  the  central  part  of  the  United  States.  I  had  three  different  in- 
vestigations at  that  time,  because  the  expense  entailed  in  procuring 
necessary  witnesses.  I  had  one  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States,  one  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  eastern  part  ol 
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die  United  States,  and  one  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  for  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Thirty-six  defendants  were  indicted  and  convicted  in  Des  Moines, 
The  indictments  were  returned  June  4,  1914,  charing  defendants 
with  having  entered  into  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  in 
plumbing  supplies.  Motion  to  quash  and  demurrer  overruled  No- 
vember 5^5,  1914.  Trial  commenced  February  10,  1915.  Four  de- 
fendants fined,  amounts  aggregating  $8,000,  and  writ  of  error 
granted  as  to  them.  The  balance  of  them  were  simply  allowed  to 
go  until  the  other  case  could  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Case 
to  stand  on  motion  for  new  trial  as  to  31  defendants  pending  de- 
cision on  writ  of  error  by  court  of  appeals.  Argued  in  court  of 
f.ppeals  in  January,  1916,  and  a  decision  is  awaited. 

In  the  other  prosecution,  in  the  case  of  United  States  v.  McCoach, 
tt  al.,  the  indictment  was  returned  October  6,  1914,  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  against  33  indi- 
viduals, each  a  mastet*  plumber  and  retail  dealer  in  plumbing  sup- 
plies, charging  them  with  entering  into  a  (combination  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  of  selling  and  installing  plumbing  supplies. 
Awaiting  final  decision  in  No.  IS^hat  is,  United  States  v.  Eiiauer, 
et  al. 

The  other  case  was  United  States  v,  Irving  et  al.  Indictment  was 
returned  October  31,  1914,  in  the  district  court,  district  of  Utah, 
against  14  individuals,  each  a  master  plumber  and  retail  dealer  in 
plumbing  supplies,  charging  them  with  entering  into  a  combination 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  lousiness  of  selling  and  installing  plumb- 
ing supplies.  Argued  on  demurrer  in  January,  1915.  Demurrer 
overruled  and  motion  to  quash  denied  January  25,  1915.  Awaiting 
final  decision  in  No.  15 — ^that  is.  United  States  v.  Ejiauer. 

That  is  where  that  Knauer  case  is  now.  They  were  indicted  in 
June,  1914,  and  convicted  in  February,  1915,  ana  yet  nothing  done 
by  the  courts. 

I  do  not  remember  just  when  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  and  United  States  v.  The  Tobacco  Co.  were  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  court  held  that  a  reasonable  restraint 
of  trade  was  permitted  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Bat  after  that  now  famous  decision  what  was  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  do?    They  had  cases,  on  file;  they  had  cases  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  others,  filed  October  27,  1911, 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  alleging  a  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  iron  and  steel  and 
their  products  and  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  same.  ^  This  case 
was  arp:ued  before  the  circuit  judges,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
expediting  act,  during  October,  1914.     A  decision  adverse  to  the 
Government  was  handed  down  on  June  3,  1915,  and  a  decree  dis- 
missing the  petition  was  entered  on  September  10,  1915.    From  this 
decree  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  now  pending. 
I  ^ant  to  read  the  history  of  some  of  these  cases  to  show  that  you 
absolutely  can  not  get  anywhere  under  the  Sherman  law  unless  the 
Supreme  Court  reverses  its  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  To- 
bacco cases.    As  to  the  Steel  Corporation  case,  the  records  show : 

"Argned  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1917.  Returned^  to 
docket  for  reargument  May,  1917."    Continued  from  time  to  time 
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on  account  of  war  conditions.    Now  being  prepared  for  argument 
during  October  term,  1919. 

Now,  that  was  filed  in  1911,  and  there  has  been  no  decision  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Filed  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes;  1911,  and  this  is  1919,  if  I  remember  correctly— 
eight  short  years. 

Now  let  me  say  this  as  to  the  packers'  case:  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  found  that  they  were  a  trust  and  a  monopoly,  I  think, 
a  year  ago.  The  Department  of  Justice  at  once  sent  tne  case  to 
District  Attorney  Clyne,  of  Chicago,  and  they  employed  Charles  B. 
Morrison,  of  Chicago,  as  special  counsel,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  employed  Isador  J.  Ivresel,  of  New  York,  as  special  attorney, 
and  Oliver  E.  Pagan  has  been  on  the  job  in  Washington  some  time; 
he  is  the  special-indictment  expert  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

They  have  been  doing  all  of  these  things,  but  in  the  face  of  iiiese 
facts  and  of  the  record  in  the  cases  against  the  canners  and  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  it  would  be  asinine  to  prosecute  the  packers 
if  those  cases  go  against  the  Government. 

They  have  been  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  all 
that  time — fiddling,  fiddlmg,  just  like  Nero  did  of  old,  while  Rome 
was  being  destroyed.  That  is  where  our  courts  stand.  And  I  do  not 
mean  to  unjustly  criticize  our  courts,  but  they  have  been  too  slow. 
They  have,  not  been  in  svmpathy  with  the  people,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases. 

Here  is  another  case  upon  which  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
have  to  depend  in  the  prosecution  of  these  packers.  I  will  give  you  a 
history  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  case : 

"  Petition  filed  June  9, 1913,  in  the  district  court  at  Bnffalo,  west- 
ern district  of  New  York,  alleging  that  defendants  have  acquired  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  of  manufacturing,  selling,  and  distributing 
photographic  supplies.  A  decision  favorable  to  the  Government  was 
handed  down  on  August  24,  1915,  and  a  final  decree  in  conformity 
therewith  was  entered  on  January  20,  1916.  The  defendants  have 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

This  was  in  1916.  There  has  been  no  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  they  must  wait  They  are  waiting  now  in  the  matter 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  which,  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  said,  made  in  profits  during  last  year  $40  a  share.  And 
yet  they  can  not  prosecute  that  company,  because  of  a  lack  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  in  these  three  cases. 

The  next  case  is  United  States  v.  American  Can  Co.  and  others. 
The  record  of  that  case  is  as  follows : 

"  Petition  filed  November  29, 1913,  in  the  district  court,  district  of 
Maryland,  charging  defendants  with  having  monopolized  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  tin  cans.  A  decision  was  handed  down  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1916,  and  the  form  of  decree  to  be  entered  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  court.'' 

It  has  never  been  entered.  That  was  in  1916.  When  will  they 
enter  it?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  understand  that  it  will  be  argped 
this  fall,  in  October.  The  war  is  over  now ;  we  can  proceed  against 
them, 

Mr.  YouNO.  Well,  are  those  State  courts  or  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  Welty.  These  are  all  Federal  courts. 
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Xow,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  any  further  into  this  matter,  but  I 
simply  want  to  show  the  committee  that  unless  some  legislation  is 
passed  by  Congress,  no  relief  can  be  expected  under  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  because  we  will  all  be  dead  before  they  will  finally 
construe  the  law,  unless  some  power  will  make  them  move  a  little 
faster  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point?  I  understand 
from  what  you  say  that  there  is  a  remedy  under  the  law,  but  the 
trouble  is  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws ;  that  the  laws  have  not  been 
enforced? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No;  there  is  no  law.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law 
now  to  reach  the  packers,  unless  the  Supreme  Court  reverses  itself 
in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  cases  and  by  giving  a  favor- 
able decision  in  the  American  Can  case. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  80  plumbers  have  been  indicted  and 
convicted? 

ifr.  Welty.  Yes;  but  the  courts  have  not  finally  spoken  on  those 
cases;  they  are  still  on  their  way. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Why  were  those  cases  continued  from  time  to  time — 
at  whose  application  ?  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  higher 
courts  of  our  land  have  continued  cases  from  term  to  term  upon  their 
own  motion,  do  you? 

Mr.  Welty.  i  will  say  this  much,  that  I  did  not  follow  those 
plumbers'  cases,  because  my  life  is  entirely  too  short. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  you  have  practiced  law,  and  you  know  that 
tie  courts  have  to  have  excuses  for  the  continuance  of  cases ;  and  it  is 
aot  the  policy  of  our  Federal  courts,  either  the  district  courts  or  the 
Snpreme  Court,  to  continue  cases  on  their  own  motion. 

Mr.  Weltt.  No  ;  it  is  simply  the  usual  way — ^you  know  how  those 
things  are  done. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  know  a  little  about  it. 

ilr.  Welty.  Yes ;  the  attorney  for  the  defendant  will  have  a  plaus- 
ible excuse,  and  just  because  those  in  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
hQinan,  they  grant  some  of  those  requests.  Sometimes  they  are  con- 
tinned  by  request ;  more  often  they  are  continued  because  the  docket 
in  the  court  is  congested. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.    It  is  generally  by  agreement  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes;  it  is  generally  by  agreement  of  counsel.  I  will 
8»y  this,  that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  had  been  prosecuting 
ttose  plumbers'  cases  diligently  they  ought  to  have  been  through 
lonff  ago. 

Rut  then  that  is  not  decisive  of  the  case.  You  must  remember  that 
Glider  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  they  were  absolutely  up  against 
J  stone  wall,  because  of  the  decisions  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  To- 
ba«H)  cases.    The  question  is  whether  or  not  the  restraint  is  reason- 

^^^^'  that  is  all.    Do  you  permit  these  combinations  to  take  $100  in 

i^ month,  or  do  you  permit  them  to  take  $1,000  a  month?    Th**  Su- 

Pfpnie  Court  has  never  said  whether  80  per  cent  restraint  or  75  per 
^^iit  restraint  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

And  T  will  say  this,  that  we  will  either  have  to  have  a  new  law 
^fte  Supreme  Court  must  reverse  itself  in  those  cases  that  I  have 

'^erred  to — such  as  the  Kodak  case — ^to  show  Just  what  is  a 
monopoly; 
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Liet  me  conclude  by  repeating  that  during  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  effective  way  to 
enforce  such  a  measure  is  under  the  taxing  clause. 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  of  this  is  because  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  been  uniform.  There  is 
little  justice  for  going  into  fields  that  are  uncertain  and  surveyiiig 
them  when  we  have  these  uniform  decisions  under  the  taxing  clauhe. 
I  will  only  refer  to  some  of  them : 

One  of  the  oldest  cases  was  Veazie  Bank  v,  Feimo,  reported  in 
Eighth  Wallace,  page  533  (N.  S.,  175),  where  it  was  said  that  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  place  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  upon  State  bank 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  such  banks  to  issue 
currency.  • 

Another  case  under  the  taxing  clause  is  the  Oleomargarine  case. 
That  was  the  case  of  McCray  v.  United  States  (195  U.  S.,  27).  Here 
is  what  the  court  held  in  that  case,  where  the  tax  was  on  oleomar- 
garine— only  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  I  think,  in  case  the  oleomar- 
garine was  not  colored,  and  10  cents  a  pound  in  case  it  was  colored. 

But  Congress  placed  that  under  the  taxing  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  the  commerce  clause:  and  the  court  in  giving  its  decision 
said,  in  one  of  the  svUabuses : 

The  Judiciary  is  without  authority  to  avoid  an  act  of  Congress  InwfuUy 
exercising  Its  taxlnp  power,  even  in  cases  where,  to  the  judicial  mind,  it  spems 
that  Congress  had,  in  putting  such  power  in  motion,  abused  Its  lawful  au- 
thority by  levying  a  tax  which  was  unwise  or  oppressive,  or  the  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  which  might  be  to  Indirectly  affect  subjects  not  within  tb^ 
powers  delegated  to  Congress:  nor  can  the  judiciary  Inquire  Into  the  motlr<^ 
or  power  of  Congress  In  adopting  a  statute  levying  an  excise  tax  wltbin  Its 
constitutional  power. 

Mr.  Young.  On  that  point  your  position  is  that  instead  of  using 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  reach  the  present  situation, 
we  ought  to  use  the  taxing  power  to  reach  it? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  The  taxing  power  is  a  very  dangerous  power,  is  it 
not,  to  be  used  bv  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Absolutely:  I  admit  that  it  can  be  made  dangerous. 

Mr.  Young.  The  poweV  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  You  take 
the  oleomargarine  proposition :  That  was  under  the  guise  of  levying 
a  tax ;  but  it  was  intended  to  tax  out  of  existence  a  certain  article  o1 
food.  Then  we  passed  a  recent  law  to  tax  phosphate  matches  out  ol 
existence,  on  the  ground  that  that  was  in  the  interest  of  good  health 
The  State-bank  tax  was  a  tax  to  tax  the  State  banks  out  of  existence 
Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  to  use  tk 
taxing  power  to  reach  certain  business  interests?  Here  is  a  certait 
industry  which  is  perfectly  legitimate,  which  comes  in  competitioi 
with  another  industry  which  is  also  perfectly  legitimate ;  and  if  on^ 
industry^  has  influence  enoucrh  it  might  have  a  law  passed  by  Con 
gress  which  would  destroy  the  competing  industry ;  and  if  Conpvsj 
once  entered  on  that  line  of  procedure,  we  would  be  beset  by  selfish 
interests  at  every  session  of  Congress,  seeking  to  destroy  their  com- 
petitors by  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  Congress.  Is  not  the 
remedy  worse  than  the  disense  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  no.  Every  Government  in  the  past  that  has 
been  destroyed  has  been  destroyed  because  the  people  were  crying 
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for  food.  I  do  not  know ;  the  Supreme  Court  may  stretch  its  opinions 
under  the  commerce  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  coun- 
try—I do  not  know.  But  I  know  this,  that  under  the  taxing  de- 
cisions we  have  uniform  opinions  which  will  support  this  use  of 
the  power. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  all  quite  true;  but  you  have  destroyed  in- 
dustries by  using  the  taxing  power. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  admit  that  they  have  been  destroyed;  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  to  destroy  them  in  those  cases.  But  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  case  would  not  be  to  destroy  the  industry,  but  to 
bring  the  food  out  of  storage,  because  there  is  no  company  that  can 
afford  to  pay  a  tax  upon  any  products  in  storage. 

I  will  simply  read  you  one  provision  of  my  bill  (H.  B.  7973)  in 
reply  to  your  remark 

The  Chairman  ( interposing) .  Let  me  interrupt  you  a  moment. 
The  taxing  power  can  be  invoked  as  a  means  of  protection,  and  also 
as  a  means  of  destruction ;  you  can  tax  to  give  the  honest  man  pro< 
tection  and  you  can  tax  to  destroy  an  industry. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Absolutely. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Young  has  referred  to  the  oleomargarine 
case.  The  records  will  show  that  the  production  of  oleomargarine 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  that  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes ;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tax  imposed  on  oleomargarine  was  to 
pve  protection  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  producer  of  butter. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  CHAnsKAN  (continuing).  Against  a  counterfeit;  it  has  worked 
oat  so  that  the  result  is  that  production  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  hope  that  the  case  of  oleomargarine  will  not  enter  into 
this  discussion  any  further. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  am  very  glad  you  mentioned  that,  Mr.  Chairman ; 
that  is  (mite  correct. 

Mr.  loiTNO.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  purpose  was  to  destroy 
the  oleomargarine  industry  in  the  interest  of  producers  of  butter 
and  consumers,  or  to  prevent  its  being  used  as  an  imitation  of  butter. 
.  Mr.  Weltt.  It  was  to  destroy  the  trade  in  oleomargarine  as  an 
imitation  of  butter. 

Mr.  Young.  The  industry  has  got  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  destroy  it  now. 

Mr.  Weltt.  In  other  words,  the  oleomargarine  people  should  be 
r«qtdred  to  sell  their  product  as  oleomargarme  and  not  as  creamery 
^tter  at  all ;  that  was  the  purpose  of  that  act. 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  object  to  that  being  done  at  all ;  but  I  do 

object  to  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  to  regumte  an  industry. 
Mr.  Weltt.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  tax  was  only  one-fourth 

of  1  per  cent 

Mr.  Young.  One-fourth  of  1  cent,  not  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes;  perhaps  you  are  right.  That  was  in  case  it 
^as  not  colored.  But  in  case  it  was  colored,  I  think  it  was  10  per 
cent — 

The  Chaihman  (interposing) .  Ten  cents  a  pound. 
Mr.  Young.  To  get  away  from  the  oleomargarine  case,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  butter :  In  cases  where  they  color  the  butter  made 
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from  cow's  milk,  what  is  the  reason  that  the  taxing  power  could 
not  be  used  to  stop  that? 

Mr.  Weltt.  You  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  that  is  a  dangerous  proposition,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  admit  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition.  The  very 
first  use  of  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  State  banks,  and  it  destroyed 
them, 

Mr.  Young.  And  you  destroyed  them  because  the  other  side  had 
more  votes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  color  of  butter  is  regulated  by  the  pure-food 
law. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes.  Now,  permit  me  again  to  refer  to  the  case  under 
consideration.  As  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  the  cold  storage  plants 
the  tax  would  only  be  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the 
food. 

For  instance,  here  are  the  provisions  of  my  bill  (H.  R.  7973)  as 
to  beef: 

That  hereafter  the  following  articles  of  food  held  in  cold  .storage  during  the 
periods  hereinafter  designated  shall  be  taxed  as  follows: 

Beet  or  the  manufactures  of,  or  products  thereof,  rafter  six  months  and  less 
than  eight  months  in  storage,  10  per  centum  of  the  selling  price;  longer  th:in 
eight  months  and  less  than  ten  months,  15  per  centum  of  the  selling  prk'e; 
longer  than  ten  months  and  less  than  twelve  months,  20  per  centum  of  the 
selling  price ;  longer  than  twelve  months,  30  per  centum  of  the  selling  price. 

No  company  can  afford  to  pay  30  per  cent  tax;  in  fact,  they  can 
not  afford  to  pay  any  tax.  So  that  the  object  of  this  is  simply  to 
bring  the  food  out  of  storage  and  into  the  market 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  Let  uS  see  how  far-reaching  that  will 
be,  however  much  we  desire  that  result:  What  is  the  reason  that 
Congress  then  will  not  have  the  same  right  to  tax  out  of  the  whole- 
salers' shelves,  dry  goods,  clothing,  etc.,  that  he  has  on  his  shelves, 
or  to  tax  the  stock  of  the  manufacturer  of  farm  implements  to  get 
them  out  of  his  factory,  and  so  on,  taxing  everything  all  the  way 
down  to  the  farmer,  so  that  he  might  have  to  pay  a  tax  for  keeping 
his  products  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  can  do  all  that  under 
the  taxing  clause  of  the  Constitutioi). 

Mr.  Young.  And  it  is  a  very  dangerous  power. 

Mr.  Welty.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power.  But  the  question  U 
whether  we  should  not  use  this  taxing  power  rather  than  pass  a  law 
under  the  commerce  clause. 

As  I  will  show  you,  the  decisions  are  not  uniform,  and  the  latest 
decision  under  the  commerce  clause  seems  to  hold,  that  you  can  not 
bring  the  regulation  under  that  clause. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Do  you  believe  that  either  the  law  suggested  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Young,  of  taxing  the  goods  on  the  shelves  of  the  whole- 
saler, or  the  tax  that  you  suggest,  would  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living? 

Mr.  Young.  The  point  I  make  is  this — not  that  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  the  high  cost  of  living  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  that  if 
we  embark  on  this  general  policy  of  using  the  taxing  power  of  Con- 
gress, we  are  commencing  a  policy  that  might  destroy  every  industry 
m  this  country,  and  I  think  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
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Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  the  object  is  to  drive  the  food  out  of  storage. 
As  the  reports  will  show,  we  have  about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  meats  in  storage  at  the  present  time.  Throw  that  on  the  market, 
and  it  wiU  naturally  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  say  no  company  could  afford 
to  pay  that  tax,  especially  the  high  taxes? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  are  probably  right  about 
that;  but  such  tax  as  is  paid  will  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  product 
to  the  consumer,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Weltt.  And  they  will  only  pay  the  tax  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  afford  to  pay  that  tax  and  then  throw  it  upon  the  market, 
because  they  would  have  to  add  that  tax  to  the  selling  price  when  it 
came  out  later. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  ri^ht.  Such  tax  as  is 
paid  would  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  product  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer; and  that  would  increase  the  cost,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Here  is  the  point :  They  could  not  sell  those  storage 
goods  for  any  higher  price  than  the  prevailing  price  would  be  at 
diat  time  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  not  the  tax  have  the  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  food  which  was  not  in  storage? 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  how  would  that  operate  with 
amonooply?  Y(Ju  claim  that  they  monopolize  the  trade  and  fix  the 
[jrices  to  suit  themselves.  Would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  them, 
as  they  control  the  prices  through  monopoly,  to  aad  the  amount  of 
the  tax  to  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  if  they  threw  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat 
on  the  market  right  now  the  prices  would  probably  be  reduced ;  and 
if  they  should  be  compelled  because  of  this  tax  to  throw  their  prod- 
Qcte  upon  the  market,  naturally  they  would  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  suppose  they  should  pay  the  tax  on  the 
amount  in  storage  and  then  raise  the  price  of  the  normal  supply  over 
tie  country  from  day  to  day 

Mr.  WELTr  (interposing).  You  say  they  would  raise  the  price? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Kaise  the  price  of  the  normal  supply  in  an  amount 
'^^ual  to  the  tax — would  that  not  raise  the  cost  of  living  instead  of 
lowering  it? 

Mr.  Welty.  No  ;  the  cold-storage  people  do  not  control  all  food- 
stuffs; you  would  still  have  some  competition.    They  would  still  have 
:  ^^  compete  with  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  the  tax  is  not  a  tax  on  the  cold-storage  plant ; 
^'  is  a  tax  on  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

it.  Welty.  Well,  you  would  not  tax  anything  that  is  not  in  cold 

storage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  true. 

Mr-  Weltt.  Let  me  cite  the  case  of  eggs,  and  that  will  illustrate 
«er:Asto  eggs,  my  bill  (H,  K.  7978)  provides: 

J^'^Ks,  or  the  manufactures  of  or  products  thereof,  after  ei^ht  months  and 
"l^  than  ten  months,  10  per  centum  of  the  selUng  price;  after  ten  months  and 
•=*^  than  twelve  months,  20  per  centum  of  the  selUng  price ;  after  twelve 
'fionths,  thirty  per  centum  of  the  selling  price. 

^Ir.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Excuse  me — what  selling  price? 
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Mr.  Weltt.  The  price  that  they  sell  for  at  the  time  it  is  thrown 
on  the  market;  they  pay  30  per  cent  of  tax  on  that  seUing  price. 
They  sell  these  eggs  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  if  they  have  oeen  in 
storage  longer  than  12  months  at  that  time  they  pay  80  per  cent  of 
tax  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  the  selling  price  when  it  leaves  the 
cold-storage  warehouse? 

Mr.  Welty.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  they  were  60  cents  a  dozen,  that  would  be  15 
cents  tax? 

Mr.  Welty.  Surely. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  man  who  owns  the  cold- 
storageplant  or  the  man  who  owns  the  eggs  would  pay  the  tax? 

Mr.  Weltf.  The  man  that  ate  the  eggs  would  pay  the  tax  eventu- 
ally ;  there  is  no  use  trying  to  get  around  that  proposition — ^not  the 
old  gag  that  you  have  in  the  tariff  proposition.  They  try  to  say  that 
the  Dusiness  men  pay  it,  but  we  nevertheless  pay  it,  ana  there  is  no 
getting  around  that  proposition ;  the  consumer  pays  it. 

But  my  contention  is  that,  under  this  tax,  for  instance,  they  can 
not  afford  to  pay  the  tax  of  30  per  cent  on  eggs  that  have  been  held 
for  longer  than  12  months,  and  compete  with  a  hen  that  is  willing  to 
lay  eggs  continually.  I  do  not  think  they  can  compete  with  her  and 
pay  a  tax. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  trouble  is  that  the  hen  re- 
fuses to  lay  continually.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Welty.  It  is  because  they  do  not  feed  her  properly. 

Section  3  of  my  bill  provides : 

That  all  articles  of  food  held  In  cold  storajce,  or  the  pufkages  coiitainins  theui. 
or  from  which  they  are  sold,  ishall  bear  a  label  plainly  and  correctly  Btating  the 
time  of  production,  killing,  and  when  placed  in  storage,  and  the  time  when 
taken  out  of  storage,  and  such  meats  and  Ush  if  In  containers,  and  e??s  in 
crates,  and  butter  in  tubs,  shaU  not  be  removed  from  said  container,  crates, 
and  tubs  until  sold  for  consumption ;  and  any  violation  of  this  section  is  Oe 
clared  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  subject  the  offender,  upon  conviction,  to  a  tine 
of  not  less  than  ^100  nor  more  than  $500.  or  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  when  we  go  to  the  grocery  store  we  want 
to  know  whether  we  are  getting  cold-storage  eggs  or  getting  fresh 
eggs.     When  they  sell  the  cold-storage  eggs  the  crate  will  shov 

Elainly  when  the  eggs  went  into  storage  and  when  they  came  out,  and 
ow  long  they  have  been  in  there. 

There  are  some  other  provisions  of  the  bill  in  section  4 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska  (interposing).  May  I  ask  you  a 
question  with  reference  to  that  stamping  and  labeling  provision! 
Would  not  the  effect  of  that  be,  that  when  you  put  on  enough  extra 
force  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  every  article  that  is  put  in  stor 
age — ^would  that  not  add  enough  to  the  cost  of  distribution  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  rather  than  to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  on 
foodstuffs,  but  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  out  on  the  market; 
and  the  minute  you  throw  them  on  the  market  you  glut  the  market, 
and  the  price  will  come  down  of  necessity.  That  is  all  it  is  for;  it  is 
the  only  way  to  bring  it  down. 

I  do  not  know ;  I  am  simply  giving  this  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
when  I  get  through  I  want  to  be  satisfied  that  I  have  done  my  duty. 
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My  bill  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee ;  but  after 
I  had  conferred  with  the  Treasure  Department,  they  sent  me  this 
letter.  It  is  from  Maj.  Miller,  or  that  department;  and  is  dated 
July  22, 1919: 

I  very  carefully  considered  the  question  of  your  bill  with  reference  to  goods 
held  in  cold  storage,  and  have  also  talked  it  over  with  Mr.  Roper.  My  own  con- 
clusion is  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  regulate  the  storage  of  food  prod- 
ucts through  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government  The  regulation  of  the  condi- 
tion and  price  of  foodstuffs  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  I  realize  that 
you  are  doing  a  great  service  to  the  country  In  making  a  study  of  the  question  at 
this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  public  revenue  is  no  less  vital,  and 
anything  which  tends  to  interfere  with  the  collection  of  public  revenues  is  dan- 
gerous in  the  highest  degree. 

Mr.  Young.  And,  as  a  rule,  heretofore  the  taxing  power  of  the 
GoTemment  has  not  been  used,  as  we  all  know,  for  revenue  purposes, 
but  it  has  been  used  as  a  means  by  which  a  certain  object  will  be 
accomplished,  to  wit,  to  stop  such  and  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes.    The  letter  goes  on : 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for  police  measures  is  a 
dangerous  course  to  pursue. 

Oonsidering  the  whole  matter,  I  %'enture  to  suggest  that  a  bill  drawn  under 
the  commerce  clause  offers  the  most  feasible  way  of  attacking  this  question. 
When  I  first  came  to  consider  it,  I  felt  that  such  a  bill  would  probably  be  in- 
effwiive,  but  after  a  mature  consideration  I  believe  It  would  have  a  very 
high  degree  of  effectiveness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  impossible, 
tven  by  the  establishment  of  large  storage  places  in  the  different  States  to 
t'vold  a  storage  effect  being  asserted  by  the  law. 

Fnrthermore,  with  such  a  Federal  provision  In  effect,  It  would  be  entirely 
possible  for  the  individual  States  by  the  passage  of  similar  laws  to  control 
ihe  storage  of  foodstuffs  within  their  borders ;  In  fact,  I  am  under  the  impres- 
s'on  that  a  considerable  number  of  States  already  have  such  provisions,  and 
tliat  the  States  would  welcome  a  corresponding  provision  in  the  Fedenil  law 
which  would  supplement  their  own  State  provision  with  regard  to  the  storage 
of  food  products. 

Mr.  YoiTNo.  The  sum  total  of  your  bill  is  that  it  is  intended  to 
reach  the  packin<r  question? 

Mr.  Welty.  Just  the  matter  of  storage. 

Mr.  Young.  Here  is  a  matter  for  consideration  in  the  case  of  the 

packers:  The  packers  not  only  deal  in  meats  in  the  large  supply 

of  the  country,  but  they  are  reaching  out  into  other  lines — groceries 

and  other  things ;  and  not  only  the  fats  from  the  animals,  but  they 

are  goin^  into  the  peanut  sections  of  the  country  and  taking  over, 

in  many  instances,  the  crushing  plants  in  which  peanuts  are  made 

into  oils;  and  they  arc  going  into  other  sections  and  getting  the 

cottonseed  oil  which  competes  with  the  animal  fats;  and  they  do 

^ot  stop  at  that,  but  in  many  instances  they  have  taken  over  the 

cotton  gin  of  the  farmer.     Is  there  anything  in  your  bill  which  would 

r^ach  that  situation  by  which  they  are  monopolizing  not  only  the 

^iolefood  supply  of  the  country,  but  other  things  not  incident  to 

^^^  food  supply  ? 

Mr.  Weltt,  No.  I  will  tell  you,  this  is  simply  a  beginning.  I 
attempted  to  reach  simply  the  food  situation;  but  I  hope  by  the 
toe  this  committee  gets  through  they  will  reach  all  those  other 
matters  you  have  referred  to.  That  is  not  all.  When  I  stop  at  a 
gasoline  station  to  fill  the  tank  of  my  automobile  I  feel  that  I  am 
»t  the  mercy  of  the  greatest  monopoly  in  the  world.    It  is  an  abso- 
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lute  monopoly ;  and  yet  we  pay  and  smile  about  it,  because  they  are 
immune. 

Mr.  Young.  Here  is  what  I  was  getting  at:  They  are  reaching 
out  after  all  the  industries,  both  food  and  others.  When  they  suc- 
ceed in  taldng  over  all  of  these  cotton  gins  and  peanut-manufactur- 
ing plants — those  from  which  you  get  the  oil,  and  the  cottonseed 
mills,  and  everything  that  they  are  now  attempting  to  take  over- 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  institutions;  when  they  get  the 
manufacturing  end  of  it  in  their  hands,  will  they  not*  have  the  power 
to  dictate,  not  only  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays  for  all  of  thesej 
products,  but  also  the  power  to  dictate  what  the  producer  gets  for 
the  peanuts,  just  as  they  dictate  what  the  cattle-ranch  owners  get-H 
in  fact,  dictate  what  all  the  producers  get? 

Mr.   Welty.   Absolutely.     To  sliow   you  how   it  works  in  th^ 

E lumbers'  trade:  Prom  the  time  that  the  article  is  manufactured! 
y  the  manufacturer,  there  is  a  combination  among  manufacturers.! 
There  is  a  combination  among  the  wholesale  merchants  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  supplies  to  the  retail  plumbers,  and  then  there  is  d\ 
central  and  most  powerful  organization,  Imown  as  the  Associate<i 
Plumbers.  Eighty  odd  of  them  were  indicted  in  1915,  and  yet  noli 
one  case  has  been  concluded  up  to  date. 

And  I  say  again  that  the  Standard  Oil  case  and  the  tobacco  casei 
have  virtually  destroyed  the  value  of  the  Sherman  law  as  a  weapon 
to  deter  these  combinations. 

I  will  cite  a  few  cases,  after  which  I  will  not  take  any  more  of 
thft  committee's  time. 

The  reason  I  ask  you  to  place  this  legislation  upon  the  taxing 
clause  is  because  of  two  other  cases. 

One  was  United  States  v.  Moy  (241  U.  S.,  394).  That  was  the 
failure  to  procure  a  license  to  handle  opium,  and  of  possessing  opium 
itself ;  I  think  it  was  under  the  Harrison  antinarcotic  act. 

The  most  recent  pronouncement  on  this  clause  is  the  case  of 
United  States  v.  Doremus,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  March  3, 
'919;  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  in  the  Two  hundred  forty-ninth 
(Tnited  States  Reports,  which  has  not  yet  been  published. 

But  these  are  the  cases  under  the  taxing  clause.  They  are  all 
harmonious;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  i 

Under  the  commerce  clause,  I  will  give  you  just  one  more  case,  td 
show  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  there : 

The  first  case  was  the  so-called  egg  case,  the  Hipolite  Egg  Co.  v 
United  States  (220  U.  S.,  45) ;  that  is  under  the  pure  food  act.  •  hi 
that  case  the  court  held  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  regulate  com] 
merce  and  to  keep  the  food  pure  in  the  channels  of  commerce. 

But  here  is  a  case,  that  of  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart  (247  U.  S.,  '2M\ 
under  the  so-called  child  labor  law.  The  act  itself,  I  understandi 
provided  that  all  products  of  factories  where  they  employed  children 
under  a  certain  age  should  be  taxed  in  interfetate  commerce.  Thev 
held  that  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  point  out  that  that  act  did  not  prohibit  the 
shipment  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  goods  ujpon  which 
child  labor  had  been  employed,  but  it  undertook  to  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment in  interstate  commerce  of  the  products  of  factories  in  which 
child  labor  was  employed? 

Mr.  Welty.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Andebson.  It  was  clear  that  the  law  in  that  case  applied  both 
to  goods  which  went  into  interstate  commerce  and  to  goods  which 
did  not  go  into  interstate  commerce,  and  for  that  reason  the  decision 
was  in  entire  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
ijupreme  Court  in  the  employer's  liability  act. 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  they  held  there  that  the  employers  did  not  know 
at  the  time  they  manufactured  the  goods  whether  they  were  for  in- 
terstate commerce  or  intrastate  commerce,  and  they  neld  it  uncon- 
stitutional. I  thank  the  committee  for  their  attention  and  indul- 
gence. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or 
two:  Opinions  have  been  expressed  here  as  to  when  and  under  what 
cireunistances  goods  are  in  interstate  commerce.  For  example,  food 
products  produced  in  one  State  and  shipped  from  that  State  to 
another  and  put  into  cold  storage ;  perhaps  they  are  kept  there  for 
the  purpose  of  being  distributed  solely  in  the  State  in  which  the 
storage  plant  is  located.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  those 
goods  are,  when  on  the  way  from  the  hands  of  the  producer  to  the 
hands  of  the  consumer,  in  interstate  commerce.  Another  phase  of  it 
is  that  the  opLuion  has  been  expressed  that  goods  produced  in  a  cer- 
tain State  and  put  into  cold  storage  in  that  State,  but  which  are 
destined  for  shipment  in  interstate  conmierce,  or  which  are  later 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  are  interstate  goods,  or  can  be  con- 
trolled under  the  interstate-commerce  clause.  What  is  your  opinion 
on  those  two  matters  ? 

^  Mr.  Wbltt.  I  think  that  whenever  goods  are  shipped  across  a 
State  line  they  take  the  form  of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  condition  follows  them,  no 
matter  what  may  ultimately  be  done  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Wbltt.  Absolutely.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  deci- 
sions on  tiiat ;  but  there  are  decisions  tending  to  show  that  ^oods 
shipped,  DO  matter  when  they  are  shipped,  and  if  they  wait  in 
transit— before  they  are  sold,  I  mean — ^the  minute  they  are  shipped 
from  one  State  to  another  the  Federal  Government  has  power  .to 
control. 

Mr.  McLaughlik  of  Michigan.  That  would  be  true,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  meats  produced  in  Iowa  and  shipped  from  Iowa  to 
Chicago,  where  it  was  clear  that  they  were  to  be  distributed  from 
the  cold  stori^  in  Chicago  to  the  people  in  the  city  of  Chicago  or 
the  State  of  lUinois? 

Mr.  Weut.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  packers,  I  do  not 
see  how  thej  could  get  away  from  this  law,  because  the  animals 
^oold  be  shipped  to  the  slau^tering  place  and  then  meats  shipped 
totheTarious  storing  places.   But,  as  Mr.  Young  says,  they  are  gomg 

to  contiol  not  only  all  the  meats,  but  going  to  control  all  kinds  oi 

gn)cerif8. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  that  is  another  feature  of  it 

Mr.  WiLTT.  And  the  minute  they  buy  tiiis,  they  will  not  brand  it 

^  interstate  commerce ;  they  will  leave  it  within  the  State  and  sell 
!  It  from  there. 

Hr.  HcLauohlik  of  Michigan.  If  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  reach 

^  large  packing  places,  and  if  these  goods  should  be  held  to  be 

^  interstate  commerce  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
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what  portion  of  the  food  products  in  cold-storage  warehouses  would 
be  reached,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  do  not  know;  I  tried  to  arrive  at  some  of  those 
things,  but 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (interposing).  One  gentleman  hm 
said  he  thought  a  very  small  part  would  be  reached.  Another  gen- 
tleman said  as  high  as  80  or  90  per  cent;  that  if  we  proceed  under 
the  interstate  commerce  clause  we  will  reach  80  or  90  per  cent  and 
cure,  if  it  proved  to  be  a  cure,  90  per  cent  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  will  say  this :  In  my  investigation  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  think  that  the  Agricultural  Department  or  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  did  not  have  any  better  method  of  ascertaining  these 
facts.  They  do  not  know;  they  know  in  part,  but  in  part  only; 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  ^ve  them  some  law  whereby  tney  might 
know  in  full  all  of  3iese  details — ^know  how  much  there  is  in  storage. 
They  have  no  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that.  Most 
of  that  information  is  voluntarily  turned  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  law  compelling  them  to  make  reports 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wei/tt.  Yes ;  but  they  do  not  all  report. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Are  you  able  from  the  inquiry  you 
have  made  to  tell  us  how  many  cold-storage  plants  there  are  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  gentlemen  appearing 
before  us  said  about  1,300. 

Mr.  Welty.  I  do  not  know.  The  bulletins  that  I  got  my  f act^ 
chiefly  from  were  bulletins  Nos.  709,  729,  and  776  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  comJ 
mittee  procure  those ;  they  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  arrived  at  tnese  matters.  I  think  these  are  the  onlV 
bulletins  there  are  on  these  questions.  They  were  all  issued  by  th^ 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Suppose  that  cattl^ 
are  shipped  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  are  slaughtered  in  Ne^ 
York  and  put  into  cold  storage — ^would  Ciongress  have  any  iurisdic^ 
tion  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  over  that  cold-storagd 
product? 

Mr.  Welty.  Well,  if  I  should  guess,  with  the  Supreme  Court,  1 
believe  that  they  would  hold  it  so. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  But  you  are  familiar  with  the  decision  of  the  Suprem< 
Court  in  the  so-called  original  package  cases,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No ;  I  have  not  examined  those. 

Mr.  VoiGT.'  I  understand  the  law  to  be  that  the  moment  that  a  sal< 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  interstate  journey,  then  the  jurisdictiol 
of  Congress  ceases.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wblty.  That  is  my  faint  recollection;  but  I  would  not  saj 
positively ;  I  have  not  examined  that  line  of  cases  at  all.  The  line 
of  cases  that  I  examined  are  those  imder  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
and  the  excise  tax  and  the  commerce  clause. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  your  opinion,  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  would  not  materially  increase  the  price  of  a  product  to  the 
consumer? 
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Mr.  Weltt.  No  ;  it  could  not,  because — ^take  the  case  of  eggs :  Sup- 
pose that  the  tax  is  30  per  cent  on  eggs  that  have  been  stored  12 
months;  and  they  should  be  marked  on  the  crate  as  having  been  in 
storage  a  year;  and  there  would  be  fresh  eggs  in  the  market;  you 
would  be  willing  to  give  a  couple  of  cents  more  a  dozen  for  the  fresh 
eggs  than  for  those  cold-storage  eggs.  The  moment  they  were  placed 
on  the  market  you  would  know  that  they  were  cold-storage  eggs,  and 
had  been  there  for  a  year.  There  are  some  fowls  that  have  he&Ji  in 
storage  I  do  not  know  how  long;  but  if  "you  would  go  to  one  of  these 
hotels,  you  would  say  three  or  four  years. 

)Ir.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  A  while  ago  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  under  the  law  the  consumer  would  pay  the  tax ;  and  now 
you  saythe  producer  would  pay  it? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Well,  the  consumer  would  pay  it  indirectly. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  In  what  way  would  he  pay  it? 

Mr.  Weltt.  By  paying  additional.  I  triea  to  get  away  from  that 
by  not  using  the  rate  of  so  many  cents  per  pound,  but  making  it  a 
percentage  tax.  I  tried  to  get  away  from  it  as  far  as  I  could.  The- 
storage  company  will  add  that  much  more  to  the  price  of  their 
products;  but  they  must  compete  with  the  fresh  products  on  the- 
market;  and  so  I  maintain  that  the  tax  will  never  be  paid,  because 
they  will  take  the  food  out  of  storage  before  the  tax  attaches. 

And  in  framing  a  law  you  want  to  be  very  reasonable;  you  can 
not  compel  the  eggs  to  go  out  before,  say,  November  or  December. 
But  by  February,  or  March,  at  least,  all  the  eg[gs  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  cold  storage,  because  the  hen  will  come  in  then  with  her  new 
product. 

ilr.  Young.  Well,  if  you  make  the  tax  high  enough  it  will  force 
them  out  without  any  tax  being  collected? 

Mr.  Weltt.  Absolutely ;  you  have  caught  the  point.  If  you  put 
the  tax  high  enough  all  of  those  eggs,  all  of  the  butter,  and  all  of 
the  meats  will  come  out  of  storage  without  ever  paying  the  tax. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  We  were  told  yesterday  by  the 
fepresentatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department  that  the  good  eggs 
^ere  regularly  out  of  the  market  by  February  or  March  every  year? 

Mr.  Weltt.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  have  the  crates  labeled, 
to  show  when  they  went  into  cold  storage  and  when  they  came  out 
of  storage,  so  we  will  know  when  they  are  good  eggs. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  On  the  contrary,  tht  cold-storage  men  that  we  have 
heard  so  far  are  not  objecting  to  the  label. 

Mr.  Weltt.  No ;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  They  could  not  af- 
ford to  object  before  Congress ;  they  could  not  afford  to  do  that,. 
^M  they  do  object  to  any  regulation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  They  do  not  favor  any  tax  ? 

Mr.  Weltt.  They  do  not.    They  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted 

to  keep  their  products  in  cold  storage  as  long  as  they  please  and 

h*^e  the  best  price  they  can  obtain,  which  is  all  right  generally^ 

h«t  when  they  combine  against  the  people,  when  that  combination 
^  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  Government,  it  is  time  that  the  Govern- 
nient  should  take  a  hand  in  the  game. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  Have  you  looked  over  the  different  State  laws? 

Mr.  Weltt.  No ;  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  HuTCHixsoN.  There  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  States, 
are  there,  that  have  laws  for  the  regulation  of  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Weltt.  I  was  led  to  believe  by  Maj.  Miller,  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  that  practically  every  State  had  such  laws,  but  your 
statement  negatives  that.    I  do  not  want  to  dispute  your  statement 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  only  a  very  few  States  that  have 
cold  storage,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Welty. 

Mr.  TTiXTY.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  tEs 
matter  to  vou. 

(Whereupon  the  oonunittee  went  into  executive  session,  after 
which  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o^dock  p.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  O,^  Wednesday^  August  13^  1919. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  f).  m.,  pursuant  to  the  tak- 
ing of  recess,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Home. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  FRANK  A.  HOENE,  FEESIDENT  AUEEICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  EEFEIGEEATION;  CHAIEMAN  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE EEPEESENTINO  THE  AMERICAN  WAREHOTTSEMEITS 
ASSOCIATION,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  REFRIG- 
ERATION; PRESIDENT  MERCHANT'S  REFRIGERATIHO  CO.,  OF 
HEW  YORK,  AND  FORMERLY  CHIEF  COLD  STORAGE  SECTION 
TJNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  Frank  A.  Home.  I  was  formerly  chief  of  the  cold-storage 
section  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration ;  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Refrigeration;  chairman  of  the  joint  com 
mittee  representing  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Refrigeration,  and  my  business  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Merchant's  Refrigerating  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  public 
fold-storage  plants  in  New  York,  Jersey  City,  and  Newark.  Our 
business  is  exclusively  independent  warehousing.  We  receive  goods 
for  hire  and  do  not  own  any  products  whatever. 

I  think  it  might  be  desirable,  if  agreeable  to  you  gentlemen,  to 
briefly  state  the  special  rules  and  regulations  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Food  Administration  pursuant  to  the  food-control  act.  These  regu- 
lations became  effective  August  26,  1918,  and  I  have  a  copy  here 
signed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  dated  August  24, 1918.  I  understand  these 
regulations  were  submitted  for  the  record  yesterdav.  If  not,  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  submit  them  now.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Marshall 
that  he  had  presented  them  with  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pages  do  the  regulations  cover? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  are  six  pages,  in  all. 

The  Chadiman.  Without  objection,  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
record. 
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(The  regulations  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

tnOTED  8TATX8  FOOD  ADMIA  IBlKATBDy . 

BncuLi,  Iacesbk  Bbgulatioks,  Na  XXIY,  OouKSrcMLifiE  Wamehovsemts, 
ITnrhMltng  oAdal  laterpretatioBfl.     BKectiv«  Avg.  2«,  1918.] 

This  pamphlet  oootains  all  Spedal  B«s«latlofi8  taaed  up  to  Au^st  20.  1918. 
appiTing  to  ooldHrtorage  warehooflemeiL  Such  licences  are  also  subject  to  the 
genenl  license  resrnlatlons  (No.  I)  dated  May  3,  1918,  issoed  in  a  separttt^ 
pamphlet  All  resuUtions  of  Series  B  are  superseded  as  to  soch  licenses  oo 
Aaaost  2S«  1918. 

XXIV.  Spbcial  Bulbs  akd  Bbgulatioks  Govemstsg  Iackssobs  Etpgaged  i^ 

BrSIHESS  AS  OoLD-StOSAGE  WAlKHOrSKM£N. 

A.  UUUIllIOKB. 

1.  Coid-Mtaraffe  warehouse. — ^A  cold-storage  warehouse  shall  mean  any  place 
artUlclally  or  mechanically  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  of  45t^  above  zero 
Fahrenheit  in  whidi  food  products  are  placed  and  hdd  for  30  days  or  more. 

2.  Public  cotdsioraffe  u»rehou9emen^ — ^Any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  engaged  in  the  business  of  maintaining  and  operating  cold-«toni^ 
warehouses  in  which  food  products  are  stored  for  hire  or  compensation  shall 
be  called  a  public  cold-storage  warehouseman. 

8.  Private  cold-ttoraffe  warehousemen. — Any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  that  maintains  and  operates  as  an  adjunct  to  their  business  cold* 
storage  war^iouses  for  the  storage  of  food  products  exiduslvely  owned  or  deaU 
In  by  them  shall  be  called  a  private  cold-storage  warehouseman . 

4.  Combined  pubUc  and  private  eoldrStorage  warehousemen, — ^Any  IndividuaU 
firm,  corporation,  or  association  which  combines  a  public  cold-storage  warehouse 
business  with  the  storage  of  commodities  which  directly  or  indirectly  It  owns, 
deals  in,  or  otherwise  has  an  interest  in  shall  be  called  a  combined  public  an<i 
private  cold-storage  war^ouseman. 

Notes. — (a)  A  combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  who 
denls.  In  commodities  that  are  stored  In  his  warehouse  must  also  be  licensed 
as  a  dealer  and  must  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  dealers. 

ih)  When  a  person  rents  a  room  or  rooms  from  a  cold-storage  warehouseman 
and  the  latter  has  no  control  over  the  goods  stored  therein,  the  owner  of  tb*^ 
warehouse  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  warehouseman  of  these  goods.  The  perston 
renting  the  room  is  the  warehouseman  of  such  goods,  must  be  licensed  as  a 
cold-storage  war^ouseman,  and  must  comply  with  the  general  and  specia 
regulations  governing  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

a   BEOtTLATIONS. 

Rule  1.  Owner nhip  or  dealing  in  stored  goods  by  public  cold-storage  wan 
housemen  prohibited. — So  public  cold-storage  warehouseman  shall  either  dl 
rectly  or  indirectly  own  or  deal  in  any  food  commodities  stored  in  any  publi 
cold-storage  warehouse,  except  food  commodities  that  are  leg^ally  acquired  fo 
charges  or  advances  made. 

Note. — A  cold-storage  warehouseman  does  not  have  to  have  a  wholesaler's  o 
Jobbers'  license  to  sell  stored  goods  In  order  to  protect  a  lien  on  said  good 
acquired  for  advances  or  charges. 

Rule  2.  Wareftonse  receipts  must  indicate  wlien  Ucensee  is  acting  as  con 
bined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman. — ^Licensees  who  are  classl 
fled  ns  combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehousemen  shall  clearly  Ind! 
cate  the  dual  capacity  on  all  warehouse  receipts  issued. 

Rule  3.  Schedules  of  rates  to  be  filed. — ^Licensees  shall  submit  on  blanks  h 
be  furnished  for  that  purpose  a  statement  or  schedule  showing  present  ratei 
and  charges  for  storage  and  other  service  on  each  commodity  required  to  h 
licensed,  together  with  all  charges  for  labor,  Insurance  on  contents  of  wan 
houKes,  and  whether  Included  in  storage  rate,  cartage.  If  any,  and  whethc 
Included  In  storage  rate,  interest,  and  ail  other  charges  not  enumerated.    Sue 
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scbedale  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Food  Administration, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  information  as  to  any  particular  rate  Included  in 
any  such  schedule  may  be  given  by  mail  or  telegraph  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Food  Administration  having  control  of  such  schedules  to  persons  who,  in 
their  opinion,  have  proper  reasons  for  requesting  such  information.  A  copy  of 
such  statement  or  schedule  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  ware- 
houseman  by  whom  it  is  filed. 

Note.— Attention  is  called  to  General  Rule  5,  which  prohibits  licensees  from 
making  unjust,  exorbitant,   unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  storage 


The  fact  that  a  licensee  files  with  the  Food  Administration  his  schedule  of  ' 
rates  and  charges  under  Special  Rule  3  does  not  mean  that  the  rates  and 
charges  in  such  schedule  have  ttie  approval  of  the  Food  Administration.  If 
the  Food  Administration  at  any  time  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  rates 
or  charges  are  unjust,  unfair,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory,  the 
licensee  will  be  called  upon  to  Justiftr  such  rates  or  charges. 

Rule  4'  ^0  rates  to  be  charged  other  than  those  in  BOhediUes  filed. — The 
licensee  shall  not  demand,  collect,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
patron  or  other  person  concerned  any  different  sum  for  storage  or  other 
services  performed  than  that  shown  on  the  schedule  filed  with  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  or  make  any  charge  for  services  or  special  allowance  or 
rebate  not  shown  on  said  schedule,  unless  he  has  filed  with  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  at  least  30  days  before  the  change  in  rate  or  charge 
becomes  effective  an  amendment  to  the  schedule  showing  such  change  in  rate 
or  charge. 

Notes. — (1)  By  this  rule  a  licensee  is  prohibited  from  storing  licensed  food 
commodities  at  rates  fixed  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  that  differ  from 
those  specified  in  the  filed  schedule;  when  amendments  to  any  schedule  are 
filed  the  new  rates  become  effective  30  days  after  filing  and  at  such  time  storing 
at  the  rates  superseded  by  the  amendments  must  cease,  any  arrangement  or 
agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(2)  General  Rule  5  prohibits  cold-storage  licensees  from  making  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  charges  in  handling  or  storing  food  commodities. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  principle  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  it  ordlnaryily  costs  less  per  unit  to  handle  large  lots  than  small  lots 
of  a  particular  commodity,  and  has  no  objection  to  licensees  charging  a  lesser 
rate  per  unit  for  large  lots  than  for  lots  if  the  differentiation  in  rates  is  based 
on  variation  of  cost  in  handling  the  particular  commodity. 

Hereafter  the  above-mentioned  principle  must  be  applied  by  cold-storage  ware- 
bousemoi  in  arranging  any  variations  in  rates  contained  in  schedules  of  rates 
or  amendments  thereto  that  are  filed. 

With  respect  to  rate  schedules  now  on  file  In  which  lower  rates  for  large  lots 
or  discounts  for  quantity  are  stated,  no  objection  has  been  or  will  be  made  to 
differentiations  In  rates  unlesi^  they  are  obviously  merely  arbitrary  or  discrimi- 
natory, or  in  effect  constitute  a  preference  to  one  or  a  few  patrons,  or  unless 
upon  investigation  they  are  found  to  be  without  reasonable  Justification. 

AU  rates  must,  of  course,  be  contained  in  the  schedule  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  must  be  clear,  explicit,  well 
d^ned,  and  intelligible.  Every  patron  Is  entitled  to  know  his  exact  classifica- 
tion and  the  specific  rate  he  is  to  be  charged. 

Rule  5.  Public  cold-storage  warehousemen  not  to  lend  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  stored  goods. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  loan  on  licensed 
commodities  stored  with  him,  or  Incur  liability  by  indorsement,  guaranty,  or 
othenrise.  In  connection  with  any  loan  on  licensed  commodities  stored  with  him 
in  excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  such  commodities  on  the  date 
of  said  loan.  A  margin  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent  on  each  loan  shall  be 
maiotaliKd  at  all  times. 

Any  advances  made  by  the  licensee  on  the  goods  upon  which  the  loan  is  made, 
^ch  as  freight,  cartage,  or  Insurance,  shall  be  included  in  the  70  per  cent  of  the 
iQ&rket  value  permitted  above. 

Llans  upon  licensed  and  unlicensed  commodities  shall  In  all  cases  be  made 
separately. 

Notes. — (1)  An  advanced  charge  arises  through  the  payment  of  moqey  by 
the  warehouseman  to  some  third  person,  or  the  assumption  of  an  indebtedness 
t?  the  warehousemen,  with  reference  to  the  goo<ls  upon  which  the  loan  is  based. 
For  example,  a  diarge  for  insurance,  freight  or  cartage,  or  prior  storage,  which 
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the  warehonseman  has  paid  or  assnmed  to  pay,  is  an  advanced  <diarge,  and  must 
be  indnded  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  loan  permitted  by  this  rale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indebtedness  to  the  warehouseman  making  the  loan 
for  storage  charges  on  th^  goods,  or  interest  on  the  loan,  or  any  other  item 
which  does  not  represent  an  advance  by  the  warehouseman  to  or  for  the 
customer  with  reference  to  the  good^  stored,  is  not  an  advanced  charge  and 
need  not  be  included  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  loan  permitted  by  this 
rule. 

(2)  A  cold-storage  warehouseman  in  releasing  or  delivering  out  any  licensed 
commodities  on  which  such  loans  as  are  mentioned  in  this  rule  have  been 
made  shall,  if  such  release  or  delivery  would  result  in  the  margin  on  the  loan 
being  reduced  to  less  than  30  per  cent,  require  and  obtain  before  or  at  the  time 
such  release  or  delivery  is  made  a  sufflciait  payment  so  tliat  the  amount  of  the 
loan  is  reduced  and  the  required  margin  of  at  least  30  per  c«it  is  at  all  times 
preserved. 

(3)  A  combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  who  sells  on 
credit  food  commodities  required  to  be  licensed  and  transfers  title  thereto, 
and  who  thereafter  stores  such  commodities  which  remain  security  for  the 
unpaid  portion  of  the  purchase  price,  is  by  extending  credit  in  such  a  transac- 
tion indirectly  making  a  loan  on  such  commodities  within  the  meaning  of  this 
rule,  and  he  must  not  so  extend  credit  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  market 
value  of  such  commodities. 

Rule  6.  Certain  commodities  to  be  marked, — ^For  the  purpose  of  this  rule 
'*  marked  "  shall  also  mean  "  stamped  "  or  "  tagged." 

The  marking  required  below  shall  be  placed  on  each  article  or  container 
that  is  offered  separately  for  storage,  provided  that  when  articles  of  the  desig- 
nated foodstuffs  not  in  containers  are  stored  in  bulk,  for  example,  in  stacks 
or  piles,  and  it  is  found  impracticable  to  mark  each  article,  then  the  required 
marking  may  be  made  upon  a  placard  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  bulk  mass  of 
articles.  When  such  articles  are  removed  from  cold  storage  they  shall  imroe- 
diately  be  placed  in  appropriate  containers,  which  shall  be  marked  as  required 
below.  Said  marking  must  be  plainly  legible,  and  in  letters  and  figures  not  less 
than  three-eights  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  the  ink  used  must  be  of  a  permanent 
character.  Recognized  abbreviations  only  will  be  accepted.  When  any  of  the 
specified  food  products  are  transferred  from  one  container  to  another  all  the 
data  required  herein  to  be  placed  on  the  original  container  shall  be  placed  on 
the  container  to  which  the  food  products  are  transferred. 

The  licensee  shall  plainly  mark  any  fresh  meat,  fresh  meat  products,  freshi 
fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or  butter  as  follows: 

(a)  If  stored  by  any  cold-storage  warehouseman  before  November  1,  1917«j 
they  shall  be  marked  with  the  words  "Cold  storage"  before  delivery  from 
the  warehouse. 

(&)  If  stored  by  a  public  cold-stbrage  warehouseman  or  a  combined  public 
and  private  cold-stont  e  warehouseman  as  a  public  cold-storage  warehouseman 
after  November  1,  19ir,  they  shall  be  marked  when  received  by  the  licensee 
with  the  words  "  Cold  storage,"  the  date  of  receipt,  the  name  of  the  warehouse^ 
and  the  State  wherein  located,  and  when  removed  .they  shall  be  marked  with 
the  date  they  are  delivered  from  the  warehouse. 

(c)  If  stored  by  a  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  or  by  a  combined 
public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  as  a  private  cold-storage  ware 
houseman  after  November  1,  1017,  and  (1)  if  they  are  transferred  to  anothei 
cold-storage  warehouse  within  80  days  after  receipt,  or  (2)  are  held  30  days 
or  more  in  the  warehouse  where  originally  stored,  or  (3)  if  they  are  trans* 
ferred  to  another  cold-storage  warehouse  and  are  held  any  length  >of  tim< 
therein,  they  shall  be  marked  with  all  the  data  prescribed  in  paragraph  {h\ 
above. 

No  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  required  by  this  rule  shall  be  removed  or  erased 
unless  the  goods  are  delivered  from  the  warehouse  where  originally  store<l 
within  80  days  after  receipt  and  are  not  again  put  into  a  cold-storage  ware 
house. 

Notes. — (1)  The  above  rule  must  be  complied  with  by  a  licensee  who  receives 
commodities  for  storage  that  have  already  been  in  cold  storage,  as  well  as  by  a 
license  who  originally  receives  the  commodities  for  storage. 

(2)  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  regulations  governing  dealers  in  but^ 
ter,  poultry,  eggs,  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  fresh  meats  and  fresh-meat  products : 

"  No  licensee  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  fresh  meat,  fresh-meat  products,  frest 
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or  frozen  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or  butter  which  have  been  held  for  a  period  of  30 
days  or  over  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  such  commodities  are  plainly 
marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  ui>on  the  container  wherein  packed  or  upon 
the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  words  '  Gold  storage.*  The  licensee  shall 
keep  such  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  in  plain  view,  and  shall  not  represent  or  ad- 
vertise as  fresh  any  such  commodities ;  and  if  he  is  a  retailer,  shall  display  a 
placard  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  ' Ck)ld-storage  goods'  on  the  bulk 
mass  or  articles  of  food.  Any  invoice  or  bill  rendered  for  such  goods  shall 
clearly  describe  the  commodities,  using  the  words  *  Gold-storage  go<^s.' 

"  No  licensee  shall  remove  or  erase,  or  permit  to  be  removed  or  erased,  any 
mark,  stamp,  or  tag  bearing  the  words  *  Gold  storage,'  or  other  words  required 
by  the  regulations  to  be  placed  on  any  food  commodities  or  upon  the  containers 
wherein  they  are  packed,  unless  the  commodities  so  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged 
were  delivered  from  the  cold-storage  warehouse  where  originally  stored  within 
90  days  after  they  were  stored  and  were  not  again  put  into  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house. When  any  food  commodities  are  transferred  from  a  container  bearing 
the  words  'Gold  storage,'  or  such  food  conunodities  are  divided  into  smaller 
lots  or  units,  the  words  'Gold  storage'  shall  be  plainly  and'  conspicuously 
marked  upon  the  containers,  cartons,  packages,  or  wrappers  to  which  they  are 
transferred." 

(3)  The  time  during  which  food  commodities  are  carried  under  refrigera- 
tion in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  not  to  be  included  in  caluculating  the  time 
in  which  such  commodities  are  or  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Rule  7.  Only  food  in  good  condition  to  he  stored, — The  licensee  shall  not 
receive  for  storage  or  keep  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  food  products 
which  are  apparently  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consump* 
tion. 

Hebbebt  Hooveb, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  will  simply  allude  in  brief  to  some  of  the  provisions 
of  these  regulations.  The  rules  define  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  and 
there  is  a  classification  of  cold-storage  warehousemen  as  public  cold- 
storage  warehousemen,  private  cold-storage  warehousemen,  and  com- 
bined public  and  private  cold-storage  warehousemen.  There  is  a 
provision  against  public  cold-storage  warehousemen  either  directly 
or  indirectly  owning  or  dealing  in  the  products  stored,  a  provision 
that  warehouse  receipts  which  are  issued  by  a  combined  warehouse- 
man shall  disclose  the  dual  capacity  of  such  warehouse.  It  provides 
that  schedules  of  storage  rates  and  other  charges  shall  be  filed,  and 
that  such  rates  shall  be  charged  without  discrimination  or  deviation 
and  no  change  can  be  put  into  effect  without  30  days'  notice. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  provide  a  uniform  rate? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  A  uniform  rate. 

The  Chairman.  To  all  warehouses? 

Mr.  Hornb.  It  simply  provides  that  each  warehouse  may  submit 
its  own  schedule  of  rates,  but  they  shall  be  nondiscriminatory  and 
uniform  in  any  given  case.  One  warehouseman  may  have  a  different 
rate  from  another.  There  is  a  provision  that  public  cold-storage 
warehousemen  shall  not  advance  over  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  tne 
goods  stored ;  there  is  a  provision  that  certain  commodities  shall  be 
marked,  stamped,  and  tagged  with  the  date  of  receipt,  the  date  of 
delivery,  the  name  and  State  of  the  warehouseman,  and  the  words 

Cold  storage  "  upon  the  package  or  container. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  those  products  ? 

Air.  HoRNE.  Those  products  are  fresh  meat,  fresh-meat  products, 
fresh  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter.  That  list  follows  the  list  in  the 
uniform  cold-storage  law.  There  is  a  provision  that  where  the 
original  packages  are  subdivided  into  smaller  containers,  these  marks 
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AmU  be  transferred  to  such  smaller  conlamer.  Hiere  is  a  provision 
•gaiiHd:  the  ranoTml  or  crataire  of  anr  stamp,  mark,  or  tag. 

Mr.  MdjAvoHMAx  of  MiASpit  j^ow  and  wben  are  those  miuJEs 
transferred  to  the  smaller  ocntaincra! 

Mr.  HoaanK.  When  thej  are  repadped  in  the  custody  of  the  ware- 
houseman. There  was  another  prorision^  not  mider  these  roles  but 
UDder  the  general  rules  affecting  dealers  in  these  products,  that  fol- 
lowed tlus  througli  to  the  subiUTisians  whidi  were  effected  by  the 
dealers  after  they  were  remoTed  from  coid  storage*  requiring  that 
those  marlffi  should  be  transferred  to  the  subseq;uent  smaller  con- 
tainers. 

Mr.  McLiAUOHUK  of  Virliigan,  But  this  requires  that  it  shall  be 
done  in  the  cold-storage  warehouse? 

Mr.  HosxK  Xo;  it  prorides  that  if  done  in  the  cold-storage  ware- 
house then  the  warehouseman  shall  see  that  the  marks  are  transferred. 
The  other  rule  provides  that  if  the  repacking  is  done  subsequently 
hv  the  owners  or  dealers,  they  shall  do  the  same  thing,  and  that  they 
shall  furthermore  sell  the  ^oods  as  cold-storage  goo&  That  rule  is 
quoted  above,  under  rule  >io.  6  of  Food  Administration. 

The  Chaisxax.  What  information  did  it  give  to  the  consumer 


bining«  for  instance,  a  dozen  eggs  from  a  case  so  marked? 

Mr.  HioKHS.  It  required  tiiat  the  words  "Cold-storage  goods'^ 
diould  be  labeled  either  on  the  packages  or  adjacent  to  them,  con- 
spicuously displayed. 

The  CHAnofAK.  By  package  you  mean  it  would  apply  to  that 
dozoif 

Mr.  HoRHK.  The  carton  or  any  container  whatever.  I  have  not 
that  particular  rule  here,  but  that  is  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  McLauohuk  of  Michigan,  A  dozen  eggs  mi^t  be  taken  from 
some  container  and  put  into  a  paper  bag.  Does  this  require  that  any 
maik  of  any  kind  be  put  on  that  paper  bag? 

Mr.  Honne.  That  would  be  my  mterpretation  of  that  rule,  as  I 
remember  it.  I  am  speaking  from  memory.  That  was,  I  think, 
in  effect,  the  regulation  of  the  State  of  Illinois*  which  recently  has 
adopted  coldnstorage  legislation,  and  I  recall  attending  a  conference 
in  which  the^  representatives  ox  the  State  of  Illinois  were  present, 
so  that  we  mi^t  have  the  advantage  of  that  rule,  which  we  regard 
as  quite  effective. 

The  CsAiRKAif.  They  have  an  oleomargarine  regulation  of  that 


Mr.  Horns.  The  same  principle  is  involved. 

The  Chairican.  But  that  followed  it  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  HoBNB.  To  the  consumer.  I  imagine  that  the  war-time  power 
of  the  Food  Administration  which  lap^  with  the  food-control  act 
would  end  this  and  other  provisions.  Such  a  regulation  probably 
would  not  be  legal  under  the  commerce  clause,  but  would  have  to  be 
followed  up  by  State  legislation,  which  is  the  fact  in  many  States. 

Mr.  Lbsher.  Did  the  storage  people  have  any  objection  to  these 
rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No;  I  think  the  cold-storage  warehousemen  favor 
them. 

Mr.  McLiAnOECLm  of  Michigan.  Who  drafted  those  regulations! 

Mr.  HoRNB.  They  were  drafted  in  the  Food  Administration,  in  a 
conference  of  the  entire  perishable-food   division.    I   personally 
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recommended  them,  but  it  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  an  internal 
conference  committee.  It  went  from  the  perishable  ^oup,  of  which 
the  commodity  heads  were  members  and  Mr.  G.  Howell  Powell 
was  the  chief,  to  the  rules  committee.  The  commodity  men  in  the 
Food  Administration  simply  made  their  recommendations  to  the 
rules  committee,  and  Mr.  Hoover  himself  finally  passed  upon  these 
recomm^idations.  We  had  only  the  power  of  recommendation  to 
the  rules  committee,  and  the  final  approval  of  Mr.  Hoover  was  neces- 
sary for  the  enactment  of  these  special  rules. 

Mr.  Andbrsok.  Did  a  committee  of  the  cold-storage  warehousemen 
make  anv  recommendations? 

Mr.  Horns.  I  should  also  say  that  at  the  request  of  the  Food 
Administration  the  two  national  associations  had  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, and  they  were  called  into  consultation.  I  happened  to  be 
chairman  of  that  committee  and  they  passed  upon  these  recommenda- 
tions. There  may  have  been  some  changes,  but  in  principle  and  in 
substance  they  were  recommended  by  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
public  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  copy  of  the 
reflations  applying  to  the  retailers? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  xes,  sir;  I  will  get  them.  I  might  add  that  there 
was  no  provision  in  these  rules  touching  the  question  of  time  limit. 
It  was  held  that  the  hoarding  clause  of  the  food-control  act  gov- 
erned that,  and  I  recall  appearing  before  this  committee  when  the 
food-control  act  was  under  consideration,  and  made  a  suggestion 
to  you  which  was  adopted  and  incorporated  in  section  6,  defining 
hoarding,  reading  as  foUows: 

Or  reasonably  required  to  furnish  necessaries  produced  in  surplus  quantities 
seasonally'  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

I  suggested  that  as  a  desirable  qualification  of  hoarding  to  cover 
the  seasonable  function  of  refrigeration,  and  it  was  held  that  that 
was  a  suj£cient  provision  to  control  the  time  limit,  which  was  held  to 
be  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  apply  to  fish,  for  instance? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  were  really  limited  to  12  months? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  It  was  the  interpretation  by  the  law  department  of 
the  Food  Administration  that  the  seasonal  period  was  12  months. 
Certain  monthly  reports  were  required  by  the  Food  Administration 
quite  similar  to  the  monthly  reports  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So  much,  then,  lor  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
nunistration. 

May  I  now  refer  to  the  situation  with  regard  to  State  legislation 
m  the  control  of  cold  storage.  It  has  so  happened  that  the  two 
States  in  which  my  company  operates  have  been  governed  by  cold- 
storage  reflation  for  some  years,  and  I  am  quite  familiar  at  least 
with  respect  to  those  two  States  as  to  the  laws  and  the  history  of 
the  matter.  By  virtue  of  my  relationship  to  our  association  I  have 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  condition  in  some  of  the  other  States. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  draft  of  the  uniform  law 
relating  to  the  cold  storage  of  certain  articles  of  food,  which  was 
approved  and  recommend^  for  adoption  by  the  conference  of  com- 
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missioners  on  uniform  State  laws  at  its  meeting  in  Washington,  in 
October,  1914.  This  draft  was  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
commissioners  on  imif  orm  State  laws,  and  hearings  were  held  and  a 
very  careful  investigation  made  of  the  whole  subject  at  that  time.  I 
remember  appearing  before  that  committee  and  assisting.  I  happen 
to  know  that  Dr.  Pennington,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
others  representing  the  department  in  various  bureaus  also  coop- 
erated. A  very  careful  study  was  made  of  the  situation  in  the  vari- 
ous States  and  the  existing  laws,  and  this  act  was  recommended  as  a 
result.  Quite  a  few  of  the  States  have  followed  the  uniform  act,  in 
some  cases  making  certain  modifications,  but  in  the  main  following 
its  provisions.  If  you  please,  I  would  like  to  offer  this  draft  of  the 
uniform  bill,  if  you  care  to  have  it  for  the  record,  as  it  represents  the 
opinion  of  these  commissioners,  after  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
situation  with  regard,  of  course,  to  State  legislation. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  a  draft  of  an  act  or  a 
recommendation  as  to  what  the  act  should  contain? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  This  is  the  actual  phraseology  of  the  act. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  Kecommended  as  what  should  be 
the  uniform  act  all  over  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Yes. 

Mr.  BuBEY.  How  many  States  have  adopted  that? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  can  not  answer  offhand;  I  think  probably  at  least 
five  or  six,  with  certain  modifications.  Some  of  the  original  laws 
have  been  amended  to  conform  more  nearly  to  this  act.  That  was 
the  case  in  Pennsylvania  recently,  and  that  is  the  case  with  the  New 
Jersev  law.  The  Illinois  law  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  this. 
The  New  York  and  Massachusetts  laws  are  quite  similar  in  their 
provisions,  and  a  number  of  the  other  States  also.  I  do  not  imagine 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  in  detail  the  provisions  of  this  act 
unless  you  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  incorporate  the  draft 
in  the  record. 

(The  draft  referred  to  will  be  printed  with  the  compilation  of 
State  laws  on  cold  storage  as  an  appendix  to  the  hearings.) 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  like  to  allude  next  to  the  present  cold-storage 
law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  particularly  because  the  President 
in  his  message  referred  to  this  particular  act.  As  I  have  stated,  it  is 
quite  similar  in  some  of  its  provisions  to  the  uniform  act,  and  was 
drawn  because  of  that  uniform  act  very  largely.  The  provisions  of 
the  various  State  laws  are  quite  similar  in  prmciple,  varying  from 
State  to  State  as  to  minor  matters  and  methods  of  application.  For 
instance,  in  most  of  these  laws  the  articles  are  fresh  meat,  fresh-meat 
products,  fresh  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter.  There  were 
some  modifications,  with  additions  or  subtractions,  in  some  of  the 
laws. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  fresh  meats.  Does 
that  include  all  meats  that  have  not  been  salted  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes;  all  meats  that  have  not  been  salted,  cured,  or 
treated. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Regardless  of  the  length  of  time 
thev  have  been  kept  at  any  place  or  in  any  manner  since  the  slaugh- 
ter? 
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Mr.  HoKNE.  Yes,  as  I  understand  it,  the  uniform  law,  the  New 
Jersey  law,  and  others  similar  would  not  cover  preserved  meats. 
In  most  of  these  State  laws  there  is  a  provision  for  a  license  from 
the  State  for  operation  as  warehousemen  incident  upon  examina- 
tion by  the  authorities,  usually  the  public  health  or  the  food  and 
market  officials,  as  to  construction,  sanitary  conditions,  and  equip- 
msaL  There  is  a  provision  that  sanitary  conditions  shall  be  satis- 
factory. They  require  monthly  reports  of  stocks  on  hand.  Grener- 
ally  there  is  a  provision  for  inspection  by  the  authorities,  both  of 
the  warehouse  and  products.  They  generally  require  that  goods 
received  must  be  apparently  in  good  order  and  not  so  deteriorated 
as  to  be  imfit  for  human  consumption.  There  is  quite  generally  the 
marking  provision  which  requires  the  date  of  receipt  and  delivery, 
thfc  words  "  Cold  storage,"  and  other  similar  data. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  limits,  most  of  the  States  now 
have  come  to  the  12-months'  period  The  New  York  law  had  a 
10-months'  period  on  some  products,  but  that  law  was  changed  to 
12  months,  without  privilege  of  extension,  I  think,  on  account  of 
the  United  States  food-control  regulations,  to  conform  to  them.  In 
those  States  which  followed  the  uniform  law  there  is  the  privilege 
of  extension,  I  think,  for  a  period  of  three  months,  based  on  exami- 
nation and  consent  of  the  authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Jersey  act  there  is  an  imlimited  privilege  of  extension,  based  on 
exammation  by  the  authorities  and  specific  consent  specifying  the 
particular  lot  or  parcel  to  be  so  extended,  and  stating  the  time  of 
such  extension,  which  is  rather  more  flexible  and  workable  than  an 
arbitrary  ultimate  time  limit. 

In  m(^  orf  these  State  laws  there  is  a  requirement  that  purchasers 
of  cold-storage  products  shall  be  informed  of  the  fact  of  cold  storage. 
That  is  usually  applied  to  goods  which  have  been  30  days  or  more  in 
storage  at  a  temperature  of  45  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  under.  Usually 
goods  in  cold  storage  less  than  30  days  are  regarded  as  current  goods 
and  are  placed  in  refrigeration  for  preservation  only.  The  30-day 
period  is  the  dividing  line  between  preservation  and  period  storage. 
These  State  laws  generally  have  a  provision  prohibiting  the  return 
of  goods  to  the  warehouse  after  being  released  and  placed  on  sale 
to  consumers,  but  permitting  the  transfer  of  cold-storage  products 
from  one  warehouse  to  another. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Having  in  mind,  I  suppose,  that 
the  total  period  in  which  the  product  shall  be  kept  shall  not  be  ex- 
ceeded? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Exactly  so,  within  the  given  State.  These  State  laws 
vould  have  no  jurisdiction  without  the  State,  but  would  provide 
for  the  transfer  from  one  warehouse  in  a  State  to  another  warehouse 
in  the  same  State,  provided  the  period  did  not  exceed  12  months. 

Mr.  YotTNO.  How  about  where  they  transferred  from  New  Jersey 
over  to  New  York. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  where  we  need  a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  YotTNO.  If  it  had  been  kept  up  to  within  a  month  of  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  extension  under  these  regulations  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  that  would  prevent  it  from  going  from  a  New  Jersey 
eold-stbrage  plant  over  to  a  New  York  cold-storage  plant  and  being 
there  kept  for  another  year? 
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Mr.  HoBKVL  That  woold,  of  ooorae,  follow,  because  of  Uie  limiu- 
tion  of  the  State  authority.  With  Federal  regulation  that  would  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  McLaijghuk  of  Michigan.  Could  not  the  State  law  properiy 
cover  that?  In  just  such  a  case  as  Mr.  Young  speaks  of,  it  tl^ 
product  had  been  kept  in  a  oold-storagie  plant  in  New  Jersey  ahnoet 
to  the  limit  of  time,  and  it  should  be  transferred  to  New  York, 
could  not  the  New  York  authorities  forbid  its  going  into  a  cold-stor- 
age plant  and  being  kept  there? 

Mr.  HcMCXE.  I  presume  so.  That  is  a  legal  question,  and  I  am  not 
a  lawyer  and  would  not  care  to  answer  it.  I  suppose  that  could  be 
done.    It  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  McLauocdlik  of  Michigan.  But  none  of  the  laws  provide  for 
anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  HoBKc.  As  far  as  I  know«  no. 

Mr.  Young.  It  lodes  to  me  like  that  would  be  a  very  simple 
matter,  as  a  legal  proposition,  that  if  you  take  a  given  article  that 
had  almost  run  its  time  limit  in  a  New  Jersey  storage  plant,  New 
York  could  say  by  statute  that  if  kept  over  the  12  mcmths'  period, 
if  it  be  12  months,  when  the  product  came  fitmi  another  storage  place 
in  another  State,  the  New  York  date  would  begin  to  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  it  had  been  in  their  cold-storage  plant  origi- 
nallv. 

1M&.  HoRNE.  That  might  possibly  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Young.  And  your  certificate  or  branding  of  these  packages, 
whatever  it  may  be,' would  show  how  long  they  were  in  the  ^lew 
Jersey  storage  place,  and  then  the  New  If^rk  storage  dates  would 
have  to  begin  to  operate  from  that  date,  and  it  would  be -a  much  nar> 
rower  time  limit. 

Mr.  HoRXE.  There  is  just  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  pubtic 
warehouseman.  The  fi^oods  are  taken  out  bv  the  owner  either  by 
truck  or  by  car,  and  that  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 
What  happens  after  that  the  warehouseman  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Young.  So  the  warehouseman  would  not  be  responsible  for 
the  changing  of  these  markings? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  is  the  loss  of  continuity  there  that  might  pre- 
sent difficulties^ 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  a  copy  of  the 
present  New  Jersey  law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  One  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  submit  the  different  State 
laws. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  I  think  that  was  to  have  been  a  digest. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  I  understand.  Then  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  put  that  in  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  I  thought  that  inasmuch  as 
reference  had  been  made  to  it  by  the  President  in  his  message  that 
you  miffht  desire  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Morrill,  you  were  intending 
to  put  those  in,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  rec|uested  to  get  up  a  compilation 
of  the  laws  of  all  the  States  and  bring  them  in  digested  form  to  the 
committee.    I  offered  the  New  Jersey  law,  but  the  committee  did  not 
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waut  it  at  that  time  separately;  they  wanted  all  the  laws  in  one 
group. 

Mr.  McLAUGHiiiN  of  Michigan.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  would 
be  enough?    It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  both  of  them. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  all  right.  I  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  last 
amended  law.    There  are  so  many  amendments  coming  in. 

Mr.  McLatjghun  of  Michigan.  You  have  the  last  law,  Mr.  Mor- 
rill, have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  MoRRnj^.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  last. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

I  think  at  this  point,  if  agreeable  to  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  discuss  to  some  extent  what  I 
have  in  mind  with  respect  to  a  proposed  Federal  law  having  as  a 
background  the  discussion  already  had  concerning  the  United  States 
food-control  activities  and  the  various  State  laws.  It  is  my  judg- 
m^it  that  the  interstate  powers  should  be  invoked  as  the  basis ;  that 
there  should  be  the  usual  definitions  of  cold  storage  and  cold-storage 
warehousemen  similar  to  the  definitions  in  the  uniform  law  and  m 
the  food-control  regulations ;  that  there  should  be  prohibition  of  the 
shipment  of  cold-storage  products  in  interstate  commerce,  provided 
they  have  been  in  cold  storage  12  months,  but  with  the  privilege  of 
extension  of  time  upon  examination  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  necessity  of  a  certificate  specifying  the  length  of  the 
extended  time  and  the  particular  lot  or  parcel  of  goods  affected; 
furthermore,  to  prohibit  the  movement  in  interstate  commerce  of 
cold-storage  products  unless  they  are  marked  with  the  date  of  receipt 
and  other  data  prescribed  by  the  regulations,  and  then  to  have  a 
provision  making  mandatory  the  reports  as  to  the  quantities  of 
^oods  on  hand,  perhaps  at  that  point  enlarging  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties beyond  those  mentioned  in  my  testimony  a  few  moments  ago. 

At  that  point  it  is  quite  desirable  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shoula  gather  statistics  on  a  larger  range  of  food  products,  but 
it  is  not  my  judgment  that  this  larger  list  ^ould  be  limited  by  the 
12  months'  period  or  the  marldng  provision. 

I  think  authority  should  be  given  to  the  department  to  secure  and 
publish  information  concerning  the  cold-storage  warehousemen;  it 
should  be  given  power  to  classify  them  on  some  proper  basis,  for 
example  as  clarified  by  the  Food  Administration.  They  should 
secure  other  information  from  the  warehousemen  relative  to  the 
matter  of  cold-storage  operations,  such  as  the  question  of  rates 
charged  and  other  conditions  and  operations  of  the  business,  as  a 
matter  of  information.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  control  as 
closely  under  the  commerce  clause  the  operations  of  the  warehouse- 
man as  was  done  under  the  war  power  in  the  food-control  act  with 
regard  to  certain  matters,  but  I  am  a  great  believer  in  publicity,  and 
I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  fact$  should  be  known  and  that 
tliey  sbould  be  open  to  all.  I  think  in  that  way  there  would  be  a 
correction  of  any  discriminatory  practices,  and  it  would  be  of  value 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  warehousemen  and  correct  some  of 
the  evik  that  were  more  definitely  dealt  with  during  the  food-con- 
trol regulation.  I  think,  of  course,  that  power  should  be  given  the 
department  to  make  investigation  concerning  the  operations  and 
methods  of  the  cold-storage  warehouses. 
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That,  substantially,  is  what  I  believe  would  be  desirable  and  help- 
ful, and  that  is  in  part  covered  by  the  bill  now  before  jou,  the 
Hutchinson  bill,  which  I  would  like  to  see  amended  accordingly.  I 
believe  we  should  have  a  constitutional  bill.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
can  not  tell  you  gentlemen  how  that  can  be  accomplished,  but  I  be- 
lieve substantially  that  the  suggestions  indicated  would  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  VoiGT.'  Your  idea  is  to  limit  the  time  to  12  months,  irrespective 
of  the  character  of  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  HoKNE.  No ;  I  would  limit  those  goods  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  uniform  law,  fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products,  and  all  fish, 
game,  poultry,  eggs  and  butter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
limit  other  products,  for  reasons  which  I  could  explain  one  by  one. 
Those  are  the  articles  which,  after  very  careful  consideration,  have 
been  selected  because  of  their  nature,  because  of  their  perishability 
and  because  of  the  desire  of  the  public  to  known  about  them.  Take, 
for  example,  fruits.  It  is  self-evident  if  an  apple  is  not  sound  or 
wholesome,  it  tells  its  own  story.  They  are  never  carried  over  Vl 
months  anyway.  Cheese  is  not  included-  with  these  other  products, 
for  the  reason  that  frequently  in  the  curing  process  it  has  to  be 
carried  over  12  months,  and  jit  is  desirable  to  permit  this. 

Mr.  McImuohlin  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the  way  cheese  is  cured,  in 
cold  storage? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  In  cold  storage,  by  carrying  it  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  frequently  over  12  months. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  supposed  that  with  some  kinds 
of  cheese,  for  instance,  this  imported  cheese  that  is  made  in  this  coun- 
try, the  makers  had  their  own  method  of  curing,  and  they  did  that 
themselves  and  did  not  trust  it  to  be  done  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Of  course,  this  process  is  done  by  the  private  owners 
in  their  own  refrigerating  plants.  I  can  not  speak  as  an  expert  on 
the  matter.  You  will  have  to  call  on  the  experts  from  the  depart- 
ment on  that,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  dealers  desire  the  effect  of  period 
storage  on  cheese  for  its  curing  effect.  There  may  be  other  methods. 
I  can  not  speak  as  to  the  foreign-domestic  variety. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  practice  the  same  as  with  butter,  that  the 
manufacturer  sells  it  and  the  buyer  puts  it  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Very  generally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  general  practice? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  But  many  buyers  and  owners  like  the  peculiar  flavor 
on  a  certain  variety  of  cheese.  That  is  the  general  reason  for  the 
omission  of  cheese  in  that  particular  provision.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  V  oiGT.  Yes,  sir.  One  more  question.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  cold-storage  business? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Thirty  years. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Did  you  find  that  in  many  cases  eggs  were  held  over 
12  months? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Eggs  are  never  carried  over  12  months.  They  carry 
up  to  about  12  months. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Then  there  is  not  any  pressing  need  for  legislation  on 
that  subiect? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  If  I  may  express  myself  more  fully  on  that  subject.  I 
think  on  the  question  of  time  limit  there  is  no  pressing  need  what- 
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ever,  but  there  is  the  psychological  situation.  There  seems  to  be  a 
demand  for  it.  There  is  a  reason  for  a  12;  months'  time  limit  subject 
to  inspection  and  extension  in  exceptional  cases.  It  is  a  soimd  propo- 
siti<m  that  the  cold-storage  function  is  to  carry  products  from  one 
season  to  the  next,  and  therefore  the  12  months'  limit  is  a  normal 
and  natural  period,  but  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  go  beyond 
that  in  rare  instances,  I  think  there  should  be  some  consideration 
given  to  the  situation  and  provide  for  it.  The  proportion  of  stuff 
carried  over  12  months  is  negligible  in  any  of  these  products.  It  is 
not  good  business  for  merchants  to  put  goods  in  and  pay  12  months' 
storage,  12  months'  interest,  12  months'  insurance,  and  be  confronted 
with  the  new  season's  crop  produced  in  competition  with  the  old 
stock.  So  it  is  a  situation  that  is  automatically  controlled  by  the 
various  circumstances. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  The  President  seems  to  intimate  in  his  message  that 
some  of  the  goods  now  in  storage  ought  to  be  driven  out.  By  passing 
a  law  that  eggs  may  be  stored  for  a  year,  and  these  other  commodi- 
ties, you  would  not  accomplish  any  such  tning  as  that,  would  you? 

Mr.  HoHNE.  I  think  that  is  not  possible — ^I  mean  the  12  months' 
limit  is  not  based  on  that  theory  whatever;  it  is  based  on  the  seasonal 
armiment. 

Mr.  VoiQT.  You  are  not  making  any  suggestion  to  comply  with  the 
President's  views,  that  could  drive  some  of  the  goods  now  in  cold 
storage  on  the  market? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No,  sir ;  I  think  that  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the 
food  supply,  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  I  think  any  legisla- 
tive interference  with  that  cycle  of  production  and  distribution,  so 
that  the  large  flush  can  be  seasonally  distributed  throughout  the 
period  of  scant  and  no  production,  will  react  on  the  producer  and  on 
the  ccmsumer,  will  diminish  the  supply  and  enhance  the  price,  and 
interfere  with  the  working  of  a  natural  law. 

Mr.  YoiGT.  Suppose  that  the  committee  should  be  satisfied  that 
goods  are  now  being  held  in  storage  in  undue  quantities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  or  driving  up  the  price,  do  you  not  tnink  that  the 
committee  would  be  justified  in  recommending  something  «to  drive 
them  on  to  the  market,  or,  rather,  to  drite  the  surplus  in  storage  on  to 
the  market? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  think  the  committee  should  very  carefully  weigh 
what  the  aftermath  would  be  of  an  artificial  proposition  of  that  kind. 
Where  would  we  go  for  the  supply  for  distribution  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year?  Tafee,  for  example,  eg^.  Eggs  are  pro- 
duced and  stored  largely  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The 
months  of  largest  distribution  are  usually  October,  November,  and 
DeoeDober.  Now,  if  they  are  artificially  forced  on  to  the  market,  for 
example,  on  November  1,  what  is  to  become  of  the  food  supply  of  eggs 
for  the  people  from  November  1  to  the  next  recurring  season  of  pro- 
duction? 

ifr.  VoiGT.  Well,  the  question  is  not  to  drive  out  all  of  the  eggs, 
but  suppose  the  committee  should  be  satisfied  that  what  the  President 
'^Js  in  nis  message  is  true,  that  tJiere  is  an  undue  quantity  in  storage, 
^ould  it  not  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  to  drive  out  what, 
iathe  judpnent  of  the  committee,  is  not  required  for  the  next  season? 

Mr.  HoitN£.  That  is  a  very  nice  question  as  to  just  what  is  required 
sfid  what  is  not.    That  matter  is  bound  to  adjust  itself  in  any  case, 
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Assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  have  a  surplus  stock  of 
eggs  in  storage  to-day.  They  have  got  to  be  marketed,  and  if  there 
are  more  than  is  necessary,  that  will  force  the  price  down  and  thj 
consumer  will  then  get  the  advantage,  but  he  will  get  it  in  a  ved 
much  less  harmful  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  limiting  the  perioll 
of  storage,  and  by  forcing  the  goods  out,  you  are  striking  a  blow  a 
the  producer;  you  are  limiting  the  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  oi 
his  flush  products.  If  he  can  not  thus  store  the  flush  product,  th^ 
original  cost  price  will  go  down,  there  will  be  a  glut  which  will  bJ 
unprofitable,  and  you  will  greatly  reduce  the  production,  in  inj 
juapment. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  But  the  men  who  have  stored  these  eggs  are  lioldim 
them  for  a  higher  price,  are  they  not  ?  ! 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Naturally.  That  is  what  men  are  in  business  foil 
They  expect  a  profit.  I  am  not  a  dealer,  and  I  do  not  know  exact! 
the  range  and  fluctuations  of  prices,  but  presumably  a  man  in  bus! 
ness  must  expect  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  for  his  operations.  Fol 
the  most  part  these  goods  are  stored  by  the  dealers  who  have  knovi 
requirements  of  business,  and  they  must  store  stocks  of  eggs  siiffi 
cient  for  distribution  to  their  trade  until  the  next  crop  arrives.  Th$ 
is  the  case  with  practically  all  of  the  dealers  that  I  know  anythinj 
about.  Now,  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  eggs  over  a  period  o 
years  will  disclose  a  normal  and  regular  percentage  of  distributio 
year  in  and  year  out  each  month  during  the  scant  season  of  prodi« 
tion.  Here  is  the  Bureau  of  Markets  report  on  e^gs,  which  1  thinj 
has  already  been  exhibited  to  you  gentlemen,  showing  the  high  poiij 
in  1916  and  1917,  August  1,  and  going  down  in  exact  proportion 
until  they  are  exhausted.    I  happen  to  nave  here  the  table  that  x^g 

E resented  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  when  the  M^ 
[ellar  bill  was  before  that  committee,  over  a  range  of  years,  in  whici 
there  is  an  invariable  distribution  of  eggs  through  the  entire  jeal 
May  I  point  out  that  if  you  are  making  a  comparison  with  last  yea| 
no  one  Knows  whether  last  year  was  a  normal  year  or  not.  I  do  n^ 
happen  to  have  the  figures  at  hand,  but  you  are  basing  your  conl 
parisons  on  a  fluctuating  basis,  not  a  normal  basis  necessarily.  M 
might  have  had  a  light  year  last  year,  and  might  have  a  high  ye^ 
this  year.  It  would  be  better  to  make  your  comparisons  based  on 
series  of  years. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  spoke  to  the  ge; 
tleman  that  appeared  here  the  other  day  from  the  Bureau  of  Ma 
kets,  and  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  supply  the  committee  wi 
statistics  on  cold  storage  for  a  period  of ,  say,  10  years,  and  he  sa 
that  their  statistics  only  ran  bact,  I  think,  4  years. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Bight  here  in  my  hand  I  have  a  statistical  review  j 
the  New  York  egg  market  from  March,  1909,  to  December,  191 
and  the  gentleman  who  is  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  hei 
to-morrow,  Mr.  F.  G.  Urner,  editor  of  the  New  York  Produce  B 
view.  This  was  presented  at  the  hearings  held  in  1914,  showing  tl 
monthly  receipts  in  cases,  the  stocks  in  storage  on  the  first  of  eac 
month,  the  net  input  in  storage  and  the  output  per  month,  and  tli 
range  of  prices,  fresh  and  stored.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  stud; 
and  it  discloses  that  every  year,  with  variations  of  the  total  qiianl 
ties  because  of  production  and  market  conditions,  which  are  boui 
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io  happen,  inevitably  you  will  find  that  the  eggs  are  accumulated 
from  March  to  July  and  then  distributed  from  August  through  the 
rest  of  the  year.  • 

My  point  is  that  this  is  a  regular,  systematic  movement ;  it  is  not 
m  akificial  condition,  and  these  goods  must  move  that  way.  The 
products  are  perishable,  and  they  can  not  be  held  back  and  be  con- 
sumed at  any  one  time.  It  must  be  regular  and  seasonal.  In  the 
warehouses  of  our  company  in  an  average  season  during  November 
and  December,  we  have  a  daily  delivery  of  from  12,000  to  20,000 
ases  of  eggs,  withdrawn  into  trade  channels  to  supplement  the  short- 
ige  of  fr^  receipts.  That  happens  regardless  of  market  conditions, 
ind  any  interference  with  that  process  of  distribution,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  just  the  same  as  if  you  said  that  a  railroad  train,  in  bring- 
ing oranges  from  Florida,  must  stop  at  Washington  and  not  go  the 
rest  of  tne  journey.  The  cold-storage  warehouse  transports  from 
season  to  season,  whereas  the  train  of  refrigerator  cars  transports 
[rom  climate  to  climate. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  does  this  report  come  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  This  report  was  compiled  by  F.  6.  Urner,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Eeview,  touching  egg  receipts  and  deliveries, 
ind  the  quantities  going  in  ana  out  of  storage,  for  the  city  of  New 
Fork  for  the  three  years  from  1909  to  1913, 1  think,  with  the  prices. 
I  wired  Mr.  Urner  to  bring  down  such  data  as  he  could  collect.  He 
is  a  very  capable  observer  of  conditions  in  the  egg  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  report  accurate? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  so. 

The  Chairkax.  He  had  full  faiowledge? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  care  to  have  that  put  in  the  record, 
[  would  be  very  glad  to  file  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  it  with  the  clerk,  the  committee 
ffill  determine  whether  to  incorporate  it  in  the  record. 

ilr.  McjLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  are  the  seasonal  products, 
md  what  are  not  within  the  limited  range? 

Mr.  Horne.  Most  of  these  highly  perishable  articles  are  more  or 
less  seasonal  products,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  meats  to  a  lesser 
iegree,  but  there  is  a  season  where,  as  I  unaerstand  it — ^I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  meat  question — but  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  time 
for  killing  and  storing  meats,  when  the  animal  is  at  its  best.  That 
s  true  of  poultry,  at  least,  and  as  to  fish  there  is  a  time  when  they 
Tin,  when  they  gather  them,  and  when  fishing  conditions  are  f  avor- 
ible.  I  know  of  no  exceptions  practically  in  regard  to  products 
usually  carried  in  cold  storage.    They  all  partake  of  the  seasonal 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  A  little  more  on  the  extent  to 
which  meats  are  seasonal. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  will  not  profess  to  answer  that  question.  I  like  to 
dul  with  the  things  that  I  know  about.  I  think  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the  representatives  of  the  mea* 
wdastry,  could  better  answer  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  would  hardly  call  poultry  s 
^^asonal  product  either,  because  the  statements  here  made  to  us  sr^ 
liiite  positive  to  the  effect  that  it  can  not  be  kept  more  than  three 
inonths. 
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Mr.  HoRNE.  I  think  there  must  be  some  misunderstanding  on  that 
statement.  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  case.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  statement  was,  but  I  am  prepared  to  sfey,  and  I  think  Dr.  Pen- 
nington will  make  the  statement  to-morrow,  that  by  all  the  investi- 
gations that  have  been  made,  poultry,  properly  prepared,  properly 
frozen,  can  be  carried  12  months.  No  one  affirms  that  poultry,  after 
9  or  10  months,  is  the  same  as  fresh  poultry,  or  that  eggs,  after  7  or 
8  months,  are  as  good  as  fresh  eggs,  any  more  than  we  would  say  that 
canned  vegetables  are  as  good  as  fresh  vegetables  from  your  garden, 
but  we  do  say  that  they  are  palatable,  they  are  wholesome,  and  are 
the  best  and  the  most  available  in  the  off  season  period.  That  is  the 
point.  There  may  be  a  slight  deterioration,  but  it  is  not  a  question 
of  wholesomeness  or  palatability  or  lack  of  desirability  for  consump- 
tion. There  may  be  some  difference.  I  think  if  the  gentlemen  who 
made  the  statement  that  poultry  could  only  be  stored  3  months  were 
cross-examined  a  little  on  that  subject  you  would  find  that  he  would 
qualify  that  statement.  I  have  some  data  on  that  point  for  presen- 
tation a  little  later. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  a  rule,  would  you  say  that  10  months  was  the 
period  that  poultry  could  be  kept  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  say  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  no  less  a ; 
period,  and  that  if  there  should  be  anv  poultry  that  Qould  not  be 
carried  so  long,  it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Pure  Food  Act  anyway, 
and  under  the  local  authorities  those  can  be  dealt  with,  but  the  evi- 1 
dence  of  the  experts  is  to  the  effect  that  no  poultry  that  is  properly  | 
prepared  and  placed  in  freezing  storage  at  a  temperature  of,  we  will ! 
say,  10°  F.,  oroelow,  that  can  not  be  carried  12  month  and  more. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  The  witnesses  have  said  that  that  was  the  excep- 
tion, and  the  rule  generally  was  different  from  that.  That  is  the 
reason  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  uiink  you  better  defer  that  matter  until  Dr.  Pen- ! 
nington  appears.  She  is  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  has  made  exhaustive! 
experiments,  and  I  want  to  quote  from  her  testimony  before  the  Hey- 
burn  committee  just  in  that  regard.  I  think  there  should  be  some 
explanations  in  regard  to  this  statement  made  here.  I  did  not  hear 
it,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  exact  statement,  so  I  can  not  discuss  it, 
but  what  I  have  said  about  it  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  fish,  how  far  would  you  go 
in  saying  that  fish  is  a  seasonal  product?  I 

Mr.  l£)RNB.  I  have  here  in  the  Hey  burn  hearings  a  statement  that  I 
I  want  to  read  in  a  few  moments.  Personally,  I  have  very  little 
knowledge  concerning  fish.  The  fish  freezing  business  is  a  peculiar 
and  separate  business.  We  warehousemen  can  not  store  fish  in  the 
same  building  where  we  store  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  these  other 
highly  sensitive,  perishable  products."  Fish  freezers  are  apart  from 
these.  Mr.  Kenneth  Fowler,  who  had  charge  of  the  fish  industry  in 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  who  is  head  of*  the 
national  fish  organization,  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  he  can  in- 
form you  concerning  the  fish  matter.  I  know  of  it  only  indirectly, 
but  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  fish,  properly  frozen,  will  carry 
12  months. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  to  canned  goods,  is  there  any 
development  along  that  line  as  to  how  long  they  can  safely  be  kept? 
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Mr.  HoRNE.  Canned  goods  are  not  carried  in  cold  storage;  they 
are  carried  in  general  storage.  They  are  not  carried  under  refrigera- 
tion. They  are  tinned  and  boxed  and  stored  in  ordinary  general 
storage. 

Mr.  McLauohxjn  of  Michigan.  Your  experience  does  not  cover, 
then,  anything  except  cold  storage? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Cold  storage,  principally.  We  have  a  general  storage 
department,  but  we  have  only  recentlv  gone  into  that,  and  I  can  not 
answer  definitely  as  to  the  question  oi  tne  period  on  canned  goods. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Home,  can  you  state  what  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  private  and  public  storage  capacity  are  ? 

Mr.  Horke.  I  have  all  the  statistics  right  here,  and  am  coming  to 
that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  extended  after  12  months?  You  did  not  mean  that,  did 
you? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  a  provision  that  be- 
fore goods  could  be  carried  for  another  period  the^  should  be  subject 
to  inspection,  and  upon  that  inspection  the  extension  granted. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  a  person  puts  a  lot  of  meat  into  a  ware- 
house or  cold-storage  place,  do  you  think  that  should  be  in  there  10 
months  before  it  is  inspected  ?  Is  there  any  way  of  telling  whether  it 
is  spoiling  or  not,  or  aeteriorating? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  from  all  the  testimony 
there  is  no  deterioration  of  these  products  if  they  were  in  good  con- 
dition when  they  went  in. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  read  within  a  day  or  two  anyhow  that  in  Phil- 
adelphia there  was  a  lot  of  meat  inspected  and  found  to  be  useless  and 
thrown  out.    Was  it  that  way  when  it  went  in,  do  you  suppose? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  think  so.  There  is  nothing  in  the  process  of  refrig- 
eration that  produces  deterioration.  It  arrests  it.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  nothing  in  refrigeration  that  will  save  tlie  goods  if  there  is 
deterioration  and  an  improper  condition.  It  will  simply  come  out 
in  the  same  way  it  entered. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then,  for  instance,  if  you  have  a  lot  of  goods 
stored  in  your  warehouse  for  six  months  and  there  is  an  inspection, 
you  can  not  tell  anything  about  it,  whether  it  is  good  or  not  i 

Mr.  HoRNE.  It  is  very  difficult  to  inspect  in  the  frozen  state,  unless 
the  goods  are  thawed,  but  there  is  no  object  in  inspection  after  six 
months. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Your  suggestion,  then,  is  that  it  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  by  following  out  your  suggestion  and  leaving  it  m 
12  months  ? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  can  riot  see  how  it  would.  It  is  not  offered  with 
that  idea. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Your  suggestion  is  not  offered  with  that  idea  ? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  do  not  think  a  time  limit  of  12  months  will  have- 
much  to  do  with  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  I  think  a  limit  such 
as  proposed  by  Senator  McKellar's  bill  would  affect  the  cost  of  living^ 
in  the  wrong  way,  because  you  would  reduce  the  time  of  storage, 
you  would  make  it  impossible  to  store  through  the  whole  season  of 
nonproduction^  and  you^  would  thereby  increase  the  price  after  the 
md  of  the  arbitrary  limit  and  reduce  production  because  of  the  cur- 
tailment  of  outlets  for  surplus  goods. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  President  suggested  that  by  controlling 
the  warehouses  we  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  You  think  he  is 
not  right? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  must  think  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
recommends  the  New  Jersey  law.  which  is  a  12-months'  law. 

Mr.  HrrrHiNSON.  Is  it  your  tnouriit,  then^  that  we  can  keep  on 
building  cold-storge  warenouses  and  gathermg  up  food,  and  still 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  or  advance  it? 

Mr.  HoRKE.  No ;  I  think  there  has  got  to  be  a  proper  balance  there. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  will  we  get  it  if  we  do  not  get  it  by  law? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  do  not  see  how  by  law  you  can  say  how  much  cold 
storage  or  how  little.  It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  If 
there  is  too  much  the  fellows  will  stop  building;  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  more  plants  they  will  be  extended. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand,  Mr.  Home,  that  we  can  not  pass 
a  law  to  enforce  anybody  to  sell,  but  we  can  pass  a  law,  under  the 
interstate  commerce  clause,  and  specify  a  time  within  which  the 
goods  have  got  to  move  out,  and  a  man  can  put  them  on  the  market, 
or  throw  them  away,  or  do  what  he  pleases  with  them ;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  judge  you  have  that  power,  and  I  am  recommending 
it  here. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  want  a  long  time? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  want  the  full  turn  of  the  season.  I  think  your  bill 
provides  10  months? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Ten  months. 

Mr.  Horne.  The  experience  of  the  other  States  and  all  investiga- 
tion shows  that  that  is  inadequate.  New  York  State  has  changed 
their  law  from  10  to  12  months. 

May  I  allude  to  another  Question  su^sested  by  your  question! 
There  is  a  feature  here  which,  I  believe,  wiu  correct  abuses  and  which 
does  affect  the  cost  of  living.  That  is  the  marking  provision.  We 
have  to-day  a  marking  provision  in  only  those  States  that  have 
cold-storage  laws.  I  think  there  are  12  or  15;  I  can  not  exactly 
recall.  The  other  States  have  no  marking  laws,  but  goods  may  be 
stored  for  any  length  of  time  in  those  States  without  Taws,  brought 
into  States  with  laws,  and  be  sold  as  fresh  goods.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable spread  between  the  fresh  price  and  the  stored  price. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Kigjfat  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  only 
three  or  four  States  require  the  marking  of  stored  goods? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  think  there  are  more  than  that;  I  think  there  are 
at  least  a  dozen  States. 

Under  the  Food  Administration  cold-storage  rules,  marking  was 
required  throughout  the  country ;  and  my  omce  personally  sent  out 
a  questionnsiire  throughout  the  entire  United  States  on  that  subject 
5n  checking  up  and  $^i^  for  the  actual  stamps,  and  we  got  that 
tiling  very  weft  started.  The  rule  specified  the  size  of  the  letters  and 
we  got  samples  of  the  markings  of  the  various  cold  storage  concerns 
in  the  countrj'.  But  now  the  restrictions  are  oflf  and  the  Federal 
control  act  is  about  to  die  with  the  declaration  of  peace.  We  are 
therefore  thrown  back  into  the  old  condition.^  That  in  itself  is  a 
warrant  for  Federal  legislation  that  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cold-storage  plants  are  there  in  the 
country? 
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Mr.  HosNE.  I  will  go  into  that  later,  with  some  figures  that  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  are  referring  to  the  marking  of  pack- 
ages for  cold  storage,  do  you  desire  to  submit  as  advisable  or  other- 
wise the  marking  on  the  articles  the  price  paid  for  the  articles  at  the 
time  they  were  put  into  cold  storage? 

Mr.  BfoRip:.  My  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  not  workable.  If  any 
such  provision  is  to  be  placed  yi  the  law,  it  should  apply  to  all  prod- 
ucts and  should  come  back  to  the  producer.  For  example,  take  our 
own  case.  We.  have  in  New  York  City  about  eight  or  nine  million 
cubic  feet  of  space.  Now,  of  cold  storage  goods,  i  presume  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  70  per  cent  of  them  are  distributed  in  New  York  City 
and  State.  Now,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  interstate  power  ceases  when 
these  goods  arrive  at  our  warehouse,  the  provision  would  be  non- 
effective. I  do  not  think  your  law  could  go  that  far.  And  why 
put  a  price  on  these  four  or  five  articles  and  forget  all  the  range  of 
other  necessaries?  To  single  out  cold-storage  products  and  have  it 
apply  to  warehouses  whether  at  terminals  or  at  intermediate  inter- 
state points,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  workable  proposition,  but  if  at 
all,  it  should  cover  all  products  and  go  back  to  the  point  of  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  suggestion  is  it  covers  all 
products  that  go  into  cold  storage. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  am  not  discussing  that.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  whole  question.  If  applied  at  all,  it  should 
not  be  Limited  to  cold-storage  products. 

ilr.  Andbrson.  Let  me  ask  you:  Is  there  not  now  more  publicity 
as  to  the  prices  of  food  products  than  there  is  upon  any  other  class 
of  articles? 

Mr.  HoRXE.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  for  all  food  products  sold  upon  the 
public  markets  the  producer's  price,  the  wholesaler's  price,  the  farm- 
er's price,  which  can  in  practically  every  case  be  ascertained  by 
simply  looking^  at  the  newspaper.  Certamly  it  can  be  ascertained 
by  very  slight  investigation. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  The  fact  about  cold-storage  products  is  this :  Mr. 
TJmer,  who  appears  to-morrow,  is  the  editor  of  The  Price  Current 
in  New  York,  and  every  day  the  various  varieties  of  goods,  fresh 
and  storage  are  quoted  in  detail.  This  information  is  open  to  all 
and  is  also  published  in  the  daily  press. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  think  it  is  open  to  them! 

Mr.  HoRNE.  The  wholesale  price :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  that  the  average  buyer  knows 
when  he  buys  in  those  markets  what  the  producer  of  them  received 
when  they  passed  from  his  hands  and  what  the  next  one  received  when 
they  passed  from  his  hands?  Don't  you  know  that  is  a  closed  book 
to  the  ordinary  purchaser  of  the  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  My  statement  had  reference  to  the  wholesale  markets 
vhere  they  are  traded  in  and  dealt  in.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 
directly,  but  I  should  imagine  in  these  primary  markets  there  must 
be  some  information  as  to  prevailing  prices. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  Some  information,  yes;  but  that 
the  purchaser,  the  consiuner,  of  those  products  has  this  full  informa- 
tion suggested,  I  should  venture  to  differ  from  anyone  who  believes 
that 
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Mr.  HoK3S.  My  slaffnifnt,  was  idlJi  rcgBid  to  tlie  wliolesmle  mar- 
kets at  the  terminal  pointB  of  whkh  I  have  knowledge.  I  h&ve  not 
90  much  knowledge  at  the  points  of  prodnctian. 

Mr.  AxDEBSON.  I  did  not  say  the  oonsomer  had  the  infoniiati<»^ 
but  I  said  there  is  nxM:e  public  information  of  food  products  than 
there  has  been  of  other  classes  of  articles. 

The  Chajbmax.  In  that  cramectiGa,  woold  not  yomr  exp^:ience 
with  cold-storage  legislation  and  your  connection  with  the  Food 
Administration  give  yon  full  knowledge  of  the  cxmplaints,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  the  proposed  legislation!  I  take  it  that  protection 
of  the  public  from  food  unwholesome  and  del^erious  to  health  by 
preventing  its  being  placed  <m  the  marloet  is  <me  of  the  reasons 
given  for  this  legislation! 

Mr.  HosxK.  "niat  has  not  been  emphasized,  Mr.  Chaiimnn,  so 
much:  I  diink  it  has  been  the  eooncmic  reason  alleged  for  this  pres- 
ent discussi<m  more  particularly.  Heretofore  the  sanitary  matter 
did  enter  into  it. 

The  Chahmax.  That  is,  to  guard  against  hoarding  and  profiteer- 
ing.   How  muchhoardineisueref 

Mr.  Hc»3nL  I  imagine  noarding  would  be  hoarding  as  defined  in 
the  food-contzt>l  act. 

The  CHATBif  AK.  With  your  e^wrienoe  in  the  Food  Administration, 
how  much  hoarding  would  you  state  eadsfcs — how  mudi  hoarding  did 
you  find! 

Mr.  HoKKE.  I  think  it  is  negligible. 

The  CHATBifAx.  With  your  e^qierience,  would  you  state  that  the 
case  for  a  number  of  years  back! 

Mr.  HoKXBL  Yes,  sir.    These  products  clean  iqp  in  season. 

The  Chaimmajs.  In  your  opinion  there  is  not  nmch  to  the  contri- 
tion that  hoarding  exists! 

Mr.  Hos3?EL  Not  in  the  cold-stora^  wardiouses. 

Mr.  McLtACGHUK  of  Michigan,  Does  the  New  Jersey  law  effect 
a  pretty  good  cleanin|^  up  as  to  meats! 

jfr.  HcwxK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLtAuOHUN  of  Michigan.  Then  l^e  fact  that  there  is  some 
25,000,000  pounds  of  meat  in  cold-storage  houses  in  New  Jersey — 
that  is  not  an  unreasonable  amountt 

Mr.  HoBxc  Liet  me  make  this  statement  in  that  connection.  I  can 
not  speak  so  much  -for  New  Jersey*  although  I  know  the  War  De- 
partment has  considerable  space  there.  Bat  I  happen  to  know  that 
<mly  in  one  of  our  warehouses  in  New  York  the  War  Department 
has  now  something  like  17,000«000  pounds,  and  I  venture  to  say  the 
explanation  of  that  large  amount  in  New  Jersey  represents  a  large 
part  of  meats  stored  for  the  War  Departments  which  I  understand 
are  being:  offered  for  sale  publicly  now. 

^Ir.  1  orxG  of  Texas-  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether 
a  large  proportion  of  these  stoc&  are  held  for  foreign  account ! 

Mr.  HosxE.  I  have.  I  think  quite  largely  much  of  these  surplus 
foods,  particularly  these  perishaole  foods,  speaking  particnlarlv  of 
butter  and  eggs,  are  held  for  foreign  account.  For  example,  one  of 
our  custiMners  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  this  agitation  came 
up  that  he  had — ^I  think  it  was  30,000  cases  of  eggs,  and  every  case 
was  sold  to  and  now  owned  by  an  Englidi  buyer.    I  have  knowledge 
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of  that  particular  case.  I  know  that  the  War  Department  has  had 
stocks  in  cold  storage  throughout  the  country,  acquired  for  Europe 
at  the  time  when  we  were  in  the  war,  but  now  being  distributed,  as 
vou  all  know. 

Mr.  BuBBY.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  distribute  that  meat 
in  cold  storage  now  and  held  by  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No ;  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  A  moment  ago  you  said  it  would  be  a  bad  thing 
for  us  to  turn  loose  the  stuff  in  cold  storage  and  put  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  think  it  is  time  the  War 
Department  should  sell  that  product.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
forced  into  consumption  at  once.  The  wise  wajr  is  to  absorb  and 
distribute  it  gradually,  according  to  trade  conditions  and  demands, 
giving  the  consumer  the  advantage  of  price. 

Mr.  SxTBEY.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  along  that  same  line  to 
take  the  enormous  amount  of  stuff  in  cold  storage  and  dump  that 
into  the  market,  where  the  people  could  use  it,  and  bring  down  the 
cost? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  This  ought  to  be  done  regularly  and  seasonably  with 
the  total  requirements  in  view  until  the  next  season  comes  along. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  A  moment  ago  you  said  that  12  months  was  the  usual 
period  the  stuff  was  held  in  cold  storage ;  that  is,  they  did  not  intend 
to  keep  it  longer  than  the  annual  period  from  year  to  year.  That 
is  a  correct  statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No ;  jovl  misunderstand  me.  I  say  12  months  should 
be  the  ultimate  period;  the  average  period  is  three,  four,  or  five 
months.    It  is  a  matter  of  statistics. 

Mr.  RuBET.  In  other  words,  the  maximum  amount  that  the  cold- 
storage  people  want  is  12  months? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  the  period,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  extension. 

Mr.  RiTBET.  If  we  pass  a  law,  then,  providing  it  shall  not  be  hdd 
more  than  12  months,  we  leave  them  just  about  where  they  are  now? 

Mr.  HoKNE.  Practically . 

Mr.  RxTBET.  We  would  just  as  well  not  have  a  law ;  they  would  be 
in  as  good  condition  with  a  law  as  without  it. 

Mr.  liosNE.  No.  There  are  times  when  certain  products  should 
be  carried  over  certain  seasons  of  heavy  production  and  conditions 
in  the  markets  here  and  abroad  that  curtail  consumption  and  ^ou 
might  want  to  carry  stuff  over.  It  is  proper,  then,  that  inspection 
and  investigation  should  be  made  and  it  should  be  distributed  in  some 
sound  and  reasonable  manner  for  the  good  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Can  you  state  to  the  committee,  or  ^t  the  data  that 
will  inform  the  committee,  of  the  price  that  is  paid  for  the  stuff 
^hen  it  goes  into  cold  storage,  the  price  it  is  sold  to  the  jobber  for, 
»nd  the  price  that  the  retailer  pays  for  it? 

Mr.  HosaoR.  I  personally  could  not  do  that.  I  think  vou  i^ould 
g«t  that  information  from  the  dealers,  because  there  is  the  shipper, 
wholesaler,  jobber,  and  retailer,  and  personally  I  would  not  be  able 
to  get  that.    I  am  a  warehouseman  and  do  not  trade. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  articles  subject  to 
cold  storage,  in  which  you  deal,  and  which  come  to  your  institution, 
uid  what  they  are  sold  for? 
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Mr.  HoBJkK.  I  think  that  will  be  fmmdbBi  to-morrow.  The  «&- 
tfemen  ooming  here  to-monow  remesBoit  these  tndes,  mnd  I  tmnk 
they  aie  the  proper  gentlanen  to  diflnwB  f 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  That  can  be  ascertained  then! 

Mr.  HoasnL  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuBET.  As  I  nndtfstand  it,  jonr  bnaness  is  simply  to  take 
the  sbiff  into  cold  stotage.    Yon  haVe  nothing  to  do  with  prices? 

Mr.  Bamsm.  Not  at  alL 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  Ei^ty  per  cent  of  your  bosinesB  in  yoor  warehouses 
is  owned  by  the  ^ppcr.    Yon  are  commtaRawi  merchants! 

Mr.  H<ME37B.  Ko,  ar.  I  rqwesent  the  poblic  orfd'-storage  ware- 
hoosemen.  We  store  for  hire*  We  do  not  boy  or  sell  on  commission 
or  otherwise.  Like  grain  and  other  warehouses  we  make  a  charse 
for  storage  per  month  and  we  issue  warehoose  receipts  in  aocora- 
ance  with  the  unifMm  warehouse  reoeipts  aot^  and  we  discharge  our 
obligaticMis  as  warehousemen  and  deliver  the  goods  on  order.  We 
hsTe  no  cmtrol  otct  the  time  of  withdrawal  They  are  subject  to 
withdrawal  at  any  time  from  one  day  i:^  to  12  months,  aooording 
to  State  laws. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  You  are  just  agenlst  The  title  to  all  this  property 
is  in  other  pei^le! 

Mr.  HoKKK.  Absolutely;  we  do  not  own  a  solitary  pound. 

Mr.  Youi^G  of  Texas.  You  do  not  make  any  advanoes! 

Mr.  H<«3n£.  We  make  advanoes. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  Is  your  irarehouse  receipt  considered  prime  oom- 
ttiercialpaper! 

Mr.  H<Mt3nB.  Yes,  sir:  negotiable  paper;  the  unifM-m  warehouse 
receipt  is  recognised.  Ccmgreas  and  ^d  States  have  passed  the 
standardiri] 


ion  standardizing  the  receipts.  They  are  used  by  banks  and 
recK^nized  as  a  rqiresentaticm  of  the  goods. 

l£.  T^HHiar.  Here  is  a  question  that  seems  to  disturb  the  people 
more  than  anjFthing  else:  Tbeve  are  more  goods  in  odld  storage 
to^ay  than  last  year  and  the  price  is  hi^ier.  I  think  I  might  say 
reelecting  that  if*  that  could  be  explained  it  would  satisfy  the  people 
to  a  great  eitoit.  Last  year  was  an  abnormal  year.  Nobody  seemed 
to  care  to  ride,  not  knowing  what  was  goine  to  happen  if  the  war 
ended.  And.  as  you  stated  several  times,  a  imole  lot  of  these  articles 
are  held  by  foreign  people.  I  think  that  accounts  iat  so  much 
being  in  cold  storage  at  this  time,  and  the  price  being  hi^er.  If 
the  people  had  that  information^  it  would  hdp  matters. 

Ibr.  HonmL  It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  certain  products  of 
which  that  is  not  true.  Of  certain  products  the  stocks  are  less,  for  in- 
stance, dried  fruits  in  our  own  warehouse,  and  I  presume  elsewhen^, 
Terr  much  leas. 

Mr.  Imbhbl  Of  poultzy! 

Mr.  HoaxK.  Of  poultry  there  is  more,  but  last  year  was  an  ab- 
nonnal  year.  The  level  of  all  prices  luui  gone  up/and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  eggs  that  have  gme  into  storage  cost  ni|^r  than  n  year 
ago.  If  there  had  been  any  advance  in  prices  the  producer  got  the 
advantaiee  of  it  because  the  war  was  over  and  hungry  Europe  was 
ocmfrontmg  the  wcndd.  Dealers  naturally  said  we  miet  have  laiger 
stocks.  We  will  have  mc»e  trade  frcMn  our  RnglifA  and  foreign  con- 
nections.   It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  for  the  man  in  business  to 
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accumulate  these  stocks,  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  pays  the  producer 
more  money.    It  is  so  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Texas.  Here  is  the  feeling  in  the  country,  that  the 
purchasers,  and  more  especially  as  to  the  packers,  in  their  cold- 
storage  concerns,  that  they  are  using  a  machinery  that  in  a  seasonable 
time  when  the  stuff  comes  on  the  market  they  get  the  best  of  the  trade 
in  buying  this  stuff  from  the  farmer,  then  they  withhold  that  from 
the  market,  when  they  get  it  in  great  quantities,  and  feed  it  to  the 
public  to  be  consumed.  There  is  that  sort  of  feeling  all  over  the 
country.  Is  there  anything  in  the  situation  which  justifies  that 
feeling? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  think  it  is  largely  exaggerated. 

Mr.  YoTiNG  of  Teims.  That  is  the  f  eelmg,  as  I  gather  it. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  judge  it  does  not  take  into  account  all  the  factors  in 
the  situation,  to  one  of  which  I  referred  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  have  your  views  as  to  the  marking  and 
hoarding.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  as  to  the  bill. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  the  method  of  keeping  books  by  the 
storage  companies  ?    Will  you  describe  the  methods  used  ? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  It  would  not  seem  to  me  that  was  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  generally  provided  for  in  bills  of  this  nature. 
What  are  your  ideas? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  practicable  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  diversity  of  the  business  and  the  various  kinds  and  classes 
and  conditions  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  have  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounting.  I  have  no  objection  to  it;  if  anybody  is 
wise  enough  to  come  to  me  with  a  system  of  accounting  better  than 
what  I  have  now,  I  will  be  glad  to  put  it  in.  If  Uncle  Sam  wants  to 
do  some  expert  accounting  and  efficiency  work  for  us,  we  would  wel- 
come that. 

The  Chairman.  The  method  is  provided  in  a  number  of  bills  pro- 
viding for  regulation  of  industries. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  if  it  is  wisely  done,  taking  into 
account  all  the  variations  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  requiring  reports? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  believe  that  should  be  mandatory  and  that  it  should 
be  done  monthly,  and  that  it  should  cover  all  the  various  kinds  of 
cold-storage  warehousemen,  and  on  a  somewhat  longer  list  of  goods 
than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  verify  the  reports,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  specify  some  method  of  keeping  booKS  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes;  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  necessity  for  in- 
spection of  plants? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  think  it  should  be  done,  and  there  is  now,  I  imagine, 
under  the  Pure  Food  act,  authority  for  the  Federal  inspectors  to 
examine  plants,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  that  going  in  the  law. 

The  Chadrman.  How  about  collecting  samples?  Would  you  give 
authority  to  the  one  in  charge  to  enter  the  premises  and  coflect 
samples  i 

Mr.  HoRNE.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  is  a  proper  provision  in  a 
eold-storage  law. 
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The  Chairhan.  For  ascertaining  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  have  not  reflected  much  upon  that  proposition.  A& 
to  taking  samples,  I  have  this  in  mind.  This  happened,  in  regard 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  content  of  water  in  outter,  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  regulations  some  years  ago.  The  inspectors  came 
into  the  various  cold-storage  warehouses,  took  samples  in  quite  large 

auantities,  disfi^red  the  packages,  and  cut  wedges  of  butter  from 
lie  tub.  And  tne  representatives  of  the  butter  trade,  I  remember, 
came  down  here  and  went  before  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kev- 
enue  and  protested  against  the  wholesale  disfiguration  and  losses  of 
cold-storage  products  in  taking  samples  away  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  more  than  16  per  cent  moisture  or  not.  So  I  think  that 
diould  be  qualified  somewhat.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  proper 
and  wise  surveillance  and  inspection,  whatever  that  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  we  are  expected  to  draft  a  law, 
and  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  provided  in  this  law.  Would  it  be 
wise  to  include  a  provision  giving  authority  to  collect  samples  ? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  will  say  this.  I  have  ^at  confidence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Thejr  are  familiar  with  these  products  and 
any  recommendations  of  theirs  with  regard  to  inspection  and  super- 
vision I  am  willing  to  say  I  would  favor. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  a  provision  authorizing  the  de- 
partment to  administer  oaths  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  authorize  the  secretary  to  make  and  promul- 
gate certain  rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  That  ought  to  be  in  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  specify  as  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  think  so.    As  far  as  possible,  it  should  not  leave  too 
great  authority,  so  that  the  rules  and  regulations  have  the  force  of 
•legislation.     It  ought  to  be  somewhat  restricted  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  is  to  specify,  as  far  as  possible;  of 
course  everything  cannot  be  specified.  More  or  less  will  have  to  be 
left  to  the  department. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Rules  and  regulations  always  have 
the  force  of  law.  Violation  of  them  is  the  same  as  the  violation  of 
law. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Properly  so;  but  they  should  be  restricted  to  €he  field 
covered  by  the  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  favor  the  uniform  applica- 
tion of  a  maximum  time  fixed  for  cold  storage.  Should  that  apply 
to  poultry,  eggs,  and  all  products? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  All  these  nve  or  six  articles  that  I  referred  to  in  my 
testimony. 

Mr.  I^jLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  are  the  principal  food  prod- 
ucts that  enter  into  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Other  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  other 
articles.  Maybe  I  had  better  get  this  on  record.  I  think  for  the 
purposes  of  the  reports  that  in  addition  to  those  articles  which  I 
mentioned 

The  Chairman.  You  might  incorporate  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Cheese,  milk,  vegetables,  fruits,  cereals,  nuts,  seeds, 
edible  fats  and  oils,  or  the  products  of  any  or  them.    I  think  you 
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will  desire  to  gather  statistics  regarding  these  products  in  addition 
to  the  other  articles  mentioned  previously. 

Mr.   Young  of  Texas.  Getting  away  irom  your  particular  busi- 
ness— ^I   asked  you  what  business  you  were  engaged  in — ^you  own 
none  of  this  stuff,  but  simply  run  the  warehouse,     x  ou  answered  the 
question,  that  your  concern  made  advances  to  your  customers? 
Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ITaxjNo  of  Texas.  In  the  general  line  of  business,  can  advances 
made  by  warehouse  concerns,  can  they  or  are  they  sometimes  used  as 
means  of  affecting  the  market  bv  callmg  in  the  loans? 

l^fr.  HoRNB.  I  do  not  think  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  mar- 
ket. I  think  should  there  be  a  decline  m  values,  naturally  the  ware- 
housemen or  the  bank  would  call  for  a  margin  to  protect  himself, 
the  same  as  is  done  with  other  collateral  loans. 

Mr.  YouKo  of  Texas.  This  kind  of  general  charge  is  with  reference 
to  the  packers.  Correlated  to  their  business  they  own  banking  in- 
stitutions that  also  supply  loans,  and  I  heard  the  criticism  made  that 
here  is  a  section  of  the  country  that  has  a  cattle  industry.  Here  are 
the  cattle  on  the  respective  ranges ;  the  loans  are  going  to  become 
due  at  such  and  such  a  day  and  such  and  such  a  month ;  that  that  is 
used  frequently  as  a  weapon  on  the  part  of  the  packers  calling  these 
loans,  -which  forces  the  cattle  onto  the  mariset,  and  the  packers  them- 
selves are  the  onlj  people  who  constitute  that  market.  I  heard  that 
(criticism  and  it  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  the  warehousemen  could  liKewise  use  a  loanmg  capacity  to 
become  a  powerful  weapon  toward  influencing  that? 

Mr.  EEoBKB.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of 
the  process  you  have  described,  so  1  can  not  answer  that.  1  can  an- 
swer as  to  the  warehousemen. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  I  speak  as  to  current  rumor  in  my  own 
State  on  that  question. 

Mr.  HoKNE.  As  stated  in  my  earlier  testimony,  one  of  the  rules  of 
the  Food  Administration  was  the  limit  of  loans  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
value,  so  there  should  be  an  ample  margin,  which  was  to  prevent 
undue  and  large  advances  being  made  by  public  warehousemen,  there- 
by creating  a  false  condition  and  stimulating  higher  prices.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  special  war-time  provision  aimed  at  speculation.  There 
were  some  practices  whereby  some  of  the  warehousemen  would  ad- 
vance up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  value.  You  can  at  once  see  the  owner 
would  have  no  financial  investment  in  the  goods.  It  encoura^d  spec- 
ulation, and  the  warehousemen  would  take  the  risk.  The  result  would 
be  inflation  of  values.  That  we  prohibited.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
that  could  be  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  conmierce  clause  in 

peace  time.  , 

'XIj..  Young  of  Texas.  So  the  extent  of  loans  so  far  as  your  busi- 
ne^  goes  is  a  business  transaction.  If  a  man  comes  there  to  store 
goods  and  needs  money  to  handle  those  goods,  you  have  your  ideas 
as  to  the  value  and  you  loan  him  a  percentage  of  that  value  purely 
as  a  business  proposition  without  any  idea  of  using  that  loan  to  affect 
the  market  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  The  practice  of  mjr  company  is  to  make  it  at  70  per 
cent,  which  leaves  an  ample  margin,  and  we  rediscount  the  loans  in 
our  Danks.  It  becomes  good  banlnng  pa'per  with  the  collateral  of  the 
goods  and  our  guaranty. 
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Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Do  the  other  warehousemen  over  the  country 
operate  pretty  much  on  the  same  principle  as  you  operate  yourself, 
as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgLaughun  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
forbid  the  warehouse  to  make  any  loans? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  could  have  the  Federal 
power  to  do  that.  The  warehouse  is  not  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness as  such.  The  loaning  business  is  a  local  and  not  an  interstate 
function.  I  am  not  a  lawyer;  you  would  have  to  settle  that.  But 
in  answer  to  your  question,  it  might  work  some  hardships.  There 
are  some  arguments  on  both  sides.  From  one  point  of  view  there  is 
no  reason  why  warehousemen  should  do  a  bankmg  business.  That  is, 
the  business  of  banks.  It  is  their  way  of  making  money.  For  the 
warehouseman  it  is  a  matter  of  accommodation,  and  it  is  helping  the 
smaller  man  who  may  want  some  financial  help  and  may  not  have 
banking  connections  to  finance  his  storage  ^oods. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  I  tS^e  it  the  loans  are  made 
through  warehousemen  as  brokers,  but  in  fact  are  made  by  the 
bank. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  practically  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  is  discounted? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes;  but  it  is  made  through  the  warehousemen. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  the  warehouseman  indorse  paper,  guarantee 
paper  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  YoiTNO  of  Texas.  Before  you  leave  that  question,  if  I  am  a  pro- 
ducer of  these  articles  stored  in  your  warehouse,  I  can  get  loans  irom 
you  under  certain  conditions? 

Mr.  Horns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Can  I  take  your  warehouse  receipt  and  go  to 
the  bank  and  do  my  own  financing  at  the  bank  ?  There  is  noUiing  in 
your  system  or  organization  that  would  prevent  me  from  going  to 
the  bank  and  using  a  warehouse  receipt  as  collateral? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  very  widely  done  and  would  be  the  ideal  way 
to  have  it  handled.  I  would  prefer  to  see  bankers  handle  their  own 
loans  on  the  warehouse  receipts,  but  the  other  system  hvs  grown  up 
and  it  might  work  hardship  on  dealers  who  had  no  adequate  banking 
connections.    We  act  for  them,  but  absolutely  without  profit. 

Mr.  KuBET.  You  do  not  make  any  profit  on  that  sort  of  business  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  charge  6  per  cent  and  pay  6  per  cent.  We  have  to 
carry  balances  to  borrow  the  money  and  have  to  carry  a  force  of 
clerks  to  handle  the  records. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  don't  cater  to  that  business  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  prefer  to  have  customers  go  direct  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  you  had  30  years'  experience  in  one 
warehouse? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  fear  I  must  acknowledge  that. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understand  from  your  conversation  that  you 
are  in  favor  of  a  general  law  ? 
Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  HinxjHiNSON.  It  has  got  to  be  passed  under  interstate  com- 
merce laws.  Do  you  ^ow  wat  percentage  that  would  cover  in  the 
whole  warehouse  business  ? 

Mr.  HoKNE.  If  you  will  define  just  what  you  mean  by  interstate? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  law  that  we  can  pass  to  make  it  constitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  Horns.  I  judge  from  the  questions  asked  by  this  committee 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  here.  Tell  me  what  you  mean 
and  I  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNSON.  I  understand  that  we  can  control  warehouses  by 
two  ways,  by  a  taxing  proposition,  and  in  interstate  commerce,  under 
the  interstate  commerce  laws.  Suppose  we  put  it  imder  the  interstate 
commerce  laws.  What  percentage  of  the  goods  stored  in  one  ware- 
house can  be  controlled  under  that  law  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  to  get  my  own  mind  clear? 
Would  goods  Uiat  have  been  in  mterstate  commerce  and  coming  to 
a  warehouse,  we  will  say^  at  the  terminal  point  in  New  York  City, 
still  remain  interstate  goods  and  come  under  this  law,  or  does  it  refer 
exclusively  to  goods  that  pass  out  of  warehouses  into  interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  mean  both.   Take  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  Put  the  question  this  way :  What  proportion  of  the 
product  coniing  into  cold  storages  has  moved  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  question  number  1. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  should  say,  speaking  now  from  our  own  warehouse, 
which  is  a  terminal  point,  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  of  it  then  moves  out  of  storage 
into  interstate  shipment? 

Mr.  HoRKE.  I  tnink  I  will  have  to  divide  my  reply.  Our  Jersey 
house,  about  90  per  cent.  In  our  New  York  City  house,  I  would  have 
to  guess,  beciLUse  I  do  not  follow  the  goods  out ;  not  over  50  per  cent, 
probably  less  than  50  per  cent.  Most  of  the  goods  stored  in  our  New 
York  City  warehouse  would  go  into  local  consumption  in  the  city  of 
New  Torfc. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  your  business  is  largely  confined  to 
the  storage  of  food  products  sold  locally ;  that  is,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  for  export,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HoRNE.   X  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  biggest  part  of  it? 

Mr.  HoRNE,  The  biggest  part ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  rule  would  not  apply. 

Ifr.  HoRNE.  It  is  possible  that  goods  might  co  to  New  England  and 
other  points  of  destmation  out  or  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  a  small  percentage  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  true  of  cold-storage  houses  in 
Iowa? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No,  sir.  The  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
would  deal  more  largely  in  the  interstate  business  than  the  terminal 

warehouses. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Has  any  perceptible  (quantity  of  goods  been  in  cold 
storage  in  one  State  and  then  are  put  mto  cold  storage  in  your  State? 
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Mr.  HoKNE*  Not  a  very  great  quantity.  At  the  time  of  distribu- 
tion, sometimes,  goods. are  transferred  from  Chicago  and  western 
points  to  us  for  distribution  and  sale  for  the  shorter  periods.  Of 
course,  at  the  production  points  goods  are  temporarily  stored  during 
the  packing  and  assembling  process,  under  temporary  refrigeration, 
and  then  shipped  to  terminal  warehouses  for  the  storage  season. 
In  the  sense  that  you  mean,  not  over  15  per  cent  of  our  total  volume 
would  be  represented  by  the  amount  so  transferred.  I  am  guessing 
at  these  figures.    I  have  not  tabulated  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  that  New  Jersey  has  stor- 
age houses  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  there. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  very  largely. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Michigan.  Which  enter  into  interstate  com- 
merce after  cold  storage? 

Mr.  HoRKB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughIaIN  of  Michigan.  In  order  to  avoid  this  law  you 
would  have  to  move  your  warehouses  into  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Horns.  The  process  would  be  expensive.  I  don't  think  we 
would  undertake  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Probably  not,  but  there  might  be 
instances. 

Mr.  Voigt.  Would  there  be  any  calculation  to  build  these  houses 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  have  big  plants  in  both  places,  but  have  no  desire 
to  evade  such  a  law.    We  consider  it  desiraole. 

Mr.  Voigt.  I  was  speaking  of  what  could  be  done  if  it  was  desir- 
able. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  If  we  have  a  law  such  as  proposed  by  Senator  McKel- 
lar  that  question  might  become  important.    Shall  I  continue  ? 

Mr.  Voigt.  Certainlv. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  woula  like  to  refer  to  the  hearings  which  have  here- 
tofore been  held  before  Congress  on  the  general  subject  of  cold  stor- 
age, particularly  to  correct  the  statement  which  Senator  McKellar 
made  yesterday,  which  1  think  was  entirely  inadvertent.  I  happen 
to  have  been  in  charge  of  this  matter,  as  I  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  conducted  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures, representing  the  cold-storage  warehousemen.  There  were 
two  hearings,  conducted  by  Senator  Heyburn.  The  first  one  was 
more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
information  upon  which,  as  I  remember  it,  he  predicated  his  bill. 
I  judge  from  the  Senator's  statement  here  yesterday  that  the  volume 
from  which  he  quoted  was  the  original  inquiry. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  that  he  quoted? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  It  was  prior  to  1911:  I  think  for  1910.    Thereupon 
Senator  Heybum  introduced  his  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  has  now  been  substantially  reintroduced  by  Senator  McKellar 
in  the  present  Congress.    We  at  once  requested  hearings  before  the 
committee — public  hearinffs.    We  felt  that  the  bill  was  a  very  drastic 
and  destructive  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  secured  the  services  of 
ex-Congressman  Charles  W.  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  who  represented  us 
and  gathered  together  scientific  and  economic  data  to  controvert 
the  assumption  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill.    These  hearings  were 
held  by  the  committee  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  here,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  leave  with  you. 
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The  CaAiRMAN.  Kindly  give  the  date. 

Mr.  HoRKE.  The  hearings  held  before  the  Committee  on  Manu- 
factures of  the  United  States  Senate,  Sixty-second  Congress,  1911. 
I  can  give  you  the  number  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  seems  to  be  bill  S.  136,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second 
session. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  In  reference  to  the  hearings,  I  will  say  that  not  only 
the  warehousemen  and  the  representatives  of  the  owners  of  the 
goods  appeared  under  the  committee,  but  there  were  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives from  others  opposed  to  the  bill.  The  packers,  I  think, 
were  represented,  the  fresh-water  fish  industry,  and  other  parties 
interested  in  the  legislation.  As  a  result  of  tnese  hearings  no  bill 
was  reported  and  no  action  taken. 

Mr.  McLiAXTGHLiN  of  Michigan.  In  that  connection,  have  you  gone 
over  the  hearings  of  the  House  committee  and  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Wiley  and  other  experts  from  the  department  who  have  testified  be- 
fore this  committee  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  allude  to  that  presently.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  members  of  the  committee  secure  copies  of  these  hearings. 
I  think  I  have  a  number  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman,  The  hearings  in  the  House? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No;  these  hearings  were  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Manufactures-  The  committee  with  which  I  am  now  connected  and 
of  which  I  'was  then  chairman  conducted  these  hearings  in  part 
Their  testimony  is  contained  in  pages  44  to  196,  and  included  among 
the  witnesses  was  Dr.  Pennington,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
We  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Gies,  who  was  at  that  time  the  profes- 
sor of  biological  chemistry  at  Columbia  University,  to  make  certain 
analyses  of  poultry  of  poultry  and  fish,  of  which  at  that  time  very 
little  was  known.  A  very  interesting  statement  was  made  by  him, 
and  I  will  quote  from  that  in  a  moment.  Dr.  Pease,  of  the  I^ederle 
Laboratories,  testified,  and  Mr.  Urner,  who  will  appear  here  to- 
morrow. 

if r.  RuBEY.  That  testimony  was  given  in  1911 ! 

Sf  r.  TToRXE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  KtJBEY.  That  was  eight  years  ago? 

Mr.  HoRXE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  It  is  not  possible  they  have  changed  their  views  in  the 
last  eight  years  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  The  committee? 

Mr.  Rtjbey.  Those  who  testified. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  was  one  of  them,  and  am  hero 
to-day. 

Mr.  Rttbex.  You  have  not  changed  your  views  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  want  a  reference  made  to  these  printed  hear- 

Mr.  RuBET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Here  is  one  you  have  not  referred  to:  Sixty-first 
Conpr^ss,  third  session.  Senate  report  1272,  describing  the  foods  held 
in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  What  Congress  was  that? 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  iSixty-first  Congr^s,  third  session. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  That  is,  I  think,  the  hearings  Senator  McKellar  re- 
ferred to.  That  was  a  preliminary  inquiry.  This  is  a  report  of  the 
hearing  after  the  bill  was  introduced.  We  considered  the  Heyburn 
measure  a  drastic  bill,  and  these  hearings  were  held  to  combat  the 
destructive  features  of  the  legislation.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
have  read  at  this  time  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Pennington. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD  ( Speaking  of  poultry).  How  does  the  change  that  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  12  months  of  cold  storage,  -10"  F.,  compare  with  the  change  that 
takes  place  In  the  same  product  after  24  hours*  exposure  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances before  refrigeration? 

Dr.  Pennington.  There  would  probably  be  a  greater  change  in  24  hours  if 
the  temperature  was  from  65'  to  75'  than  if  the  temperature  was  10'  F.  for 
12  months. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiKLD.  That  is  to  say,  the  ordinary  food  product  that  is  kept  in  the 
house,  without  being  kept  in  a  refrigerator,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  show  more  deterioration  than  the  same  food  products  kept  in  cold 
storage  for  12  months? 

Dr.  Pennington.  If  the  atmospheric  temperature  should  be  over  60  degrees 
It  would — that  is,  in  respect  to  chickens.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  have  at  the  expiration 
of  12  months  (in  storage  at  10** F.)  a  change  which  is  fairly  comparable  with 
the  change  at  the  end  of  15  days  at  32'  F.,  and  with  the  change  at  the  end  of 
5i  days  in  a  good  house  refrigerator,  and  which  is  very  much  less  than  the 
change  at  the  end  of  3  days  at  a  temperature  of  from  65  to  75  degrees. 

Senator  Cummins.  As  to  meat  kept  hard  frozen  for  12  months;  would  a 
chicken  so  kept  and  eaten  at  the  end  of  12  months  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  person  who  ate  it? 

Dr.  Pennington.  I  have  eaten  many  of  them  and  found  them  very  palatable. 

Senator  Cummins.  But  scientifically  you  know  of  nothing,  that  is,  you  know 
of  no  change  that  has  taken  place  that  would  result  in  injury  to  the  person 
who  ate  it? 

Dr.  Pennington.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  change  which  would  with 
our  present  knowledge,  be  called  injurious. 

Senator  Cummins.  So,  as  a  whole,  you  think  if  we  were  eating  altoj^ether 
chickens  that  had  been  hard  frozen  for  16  months  we  would  be  eating  better 
food  than  our  forefathers  and  foremothers  handled  in  the  ordinary  way;  that 
Is  your  conclusion,  I  take  it? 

Dr.  Pennington.  If  the  poultry  had  been  properly  handled  before  it  is  hard 
frozen,  and  our  entire  supply  should  consist  of  such  poultry,  I  think  it  woul<l 
be  better  poultry  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  heretofore,  and  better  than 
most  of  what  we  have  on  our  markets  at  the  present  time. 

That  was  on  pages  60  to  62  of  these  hearings.  Now,  just  a  word 
from  Dr.  Gies's  testimony.  He  was  an  expert  biological  chemist, 
and  at  our  suggestion  made  an  analysis  of  turkey  that  had  been  in 
storage  for  16  months.  This  was  before  we  had  the  New  York  lawj 
and  it  happened  to  be  in  our  own  freezer.  I  will  say  that,  so  it  will 
not  appear  that  this  occurred  after  the  time  limit  was  imposed. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  make  an  experiraeDt  in  rela^ 
tlon  to  turkeys  from  cold  storage? 

Dr.  GiES.  I  made  an  examination  of  cold-storage  turkey  known  to  the  tra<l« 
as  "  Old  Tom  turkey."  My  information  was  that  the  turkey  had  been  in  8tor^ 
age  16  months.  This  kind  of  turkey  was  given  to  me  because  of  the  food  theri 
available — ^It  had  been  longest  in  storage.  When  I  was  asked  to  make  the  ex^ 
amlnation  I  requested  a  sample  of  that  kind  of  material.  I  received  two  siicli 
turkeys — very  large  fowls.  They  were  allowed  to  thaw  on  my  office  table. 
They  were  exxwsed  to  the  air  for  24  hours.  One  of  them,  I  should  say,  wajs 
kept  in  this  way  for  24  hours,  and  the  second  one  was  held  for  48  hours.  The 
flesh  was  found  to  be  in  a  remarkably  fine  condition.  All  efforts  to  detect 
poisonous  matter  in  it  resulted  negatively.  There  was  no  ptomaine  and  no 
other  toxic  material  that  could  be  detected.  The  flesh  was  very  delicious  when 
eaten — a  statement  which  appUeia  also  to  the  turkey  that  remained  on  the 
oflice  table  48  hours.    I  received  them  in  a  frozen  condition. 
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That  is  page  8S  of  the  some  hearing. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you  there  at  what  temperature  do  you 
keep  poultry? 

Mr.  HosMB;  Poultry  is  kept  at  from  5  degrees  below  zero  to  10 
above  zero,  Fahrenheit,  according  to  the  conditions.  When  it  is 
originally  frozen  it  is  around  or  below  zero,  but  may  properly  be 
carried  in  storage  at  anywhere  from  zero  to  10  abovew 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Five  below  zero  to  10  above? 

Mr.  HosNE.  Five  below  to  10  above  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

I  would  like  to  allude  now  to  the  hearings  which  were  held  before 
a  sttbcominittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
Hierce  of  the  House  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session.  I  do 
Dot  recall  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  were  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  not.  At  that  time  Mr.  McKellar,  then  Congressman,  in- 
troduced the  same  bill  which  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  present 
Cono^ress  and  again  we  conducted  hearings  before  this  subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Littlefield  being  our  attorney  and  conducting  the  hearings. 
We  went  over  much  of  the  material  and  we  added  data  brought  up 
to  date.  Apparently,  the  committee  felt  that  we  had  made  out  a 
ca?e  for  two  reasons:  First,  they  did  not  even  order  the  hearings 
publi^ed  and,  second,  no  bill  was  reported  out.  That  was  the  result 
of  those  hearings.  Mr.  McKellar  was  present  at  the  hearings  and 
interrogated  the  various  witnesses  throughout.  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  f umi^  a  record  of  those  hearings,  because  they  were  not 
published.  We  were  very  sorry  they  were  not,  because  the  data  was 
verv  valuable  and  illuminative. 

Now,  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  made  concerning  the  number  of 
warehouses,  their  classification  and  the  size,  I  have  here  a  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  analyzed,  which  I  secured  by  telephone, 
and  also  a  statement  from  the  Food  Administration  licensees  list, 
which  I  secured  from  the  files  this  morning.  There  are  some  varia- 
tions doe  to  the  fact  that  the  classification  was  somewhat  different. 
Our  classification  and  method  is  somewhat  different  from  theirs. 
We  only  recorded  those  who  stored  30  days  and  over.  The  Bureau 
of  Markets  get  their  reports  from  many  warehouses  that  are  not  so 
dassified.  So  that  while  there  is  a  general  similarity  there  are  some 
differences. 

1  will  give  you  first  the  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  as 
I  have  thenu  This  shows  that  under  public  warehousemen  there  are 
402  listed,  with  a  total  capacity  of  163,101,982  cubic  feet.  Private 
wtrdiouscmen,  281,  with  a  total  capacity  of  14,005,296  cubic  feet. 
Ck)mbiiied  warehousemen  (that  is  combined  public  and  private  ware- 
honsenoen),  266  houses,  with  a  total  capacity  of  46,894,310  cubic  feet. 
Picking  houses,  which  I  imagine  includes  the  original  packing 
houses  and  some  of  the  branches,  judging  from  the  number,  438, 
^ith  a  total  capacity  of  239,023,625.  Making  a  total  of  1,387  houses 
with  a  total  capacity  of  463,025^13  cubic  feet 

Xow  I  can  give  you,  if  you  like,  the  division  of  that  space  as  be- 
tween what  is  loiown  as  freezing  space  and  cold-storage  space.  The 
^ing  space,  which  represent  rooms  carried  at  temperatures  of  29^ 
^'  and  less,  is  112^1,489  cubic  feet.  Cold-storage  space,  carried  at 
tttnperatares  of  29°  F.  and  over,  350,673,724  cubic  feet. 

Now  as  to  Hub  licenses  of  the  Food  Administration. 
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Mr.  Jacowat.  Are  they  all  of  a  umform  degree  of  efficiency! 
Are  those  warehouses  all  of  the  same  grade,  in  so  far  as  keeping 
products  is  concerned? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Of  course,  they  vary  from  very  small  houses,  of  pos- 
sibly 1,000  cubic  feet,  up  to  the  big  houses  with  4,000,000  or  5,000,000 
cubic  feet.  But  they  are  all  houses  capable  of  furnishing  proper 
service,  presumably  warehouses  that  carried  a  temperature  of  45° 
and  under  and  who  kept  goods  in  storage  for  30  days  or  more. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Are  they  all  of  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  t  That 
is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  have  uniformity  of 
conditions  as  to  construction  and  facilities.  Like  any  other  busi- 
ness there  must  be  varieties  and  kinds  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  How  many  grades  would  you  divide  them  into;  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five? 

Mr.  HoRN^.  That  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  know  it  is,  but  approximately? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Like  everything  else,  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, I  presume;  but  they  could  not  remain  in  business  unless  they 
were  able  to  furnish  the  temperatures  required..  The  rule  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  applies  in  this  business  the  same  as  in  any 
other  line.  They  are  responsible  under  the  law  for  carrying  the 
goods.  The  warehouse- receipts  act  alone  would  protect  the  storer. 
And  while  they  may  have  different  conditions  and  circumstances,  I 
think  it  may  be  assumed  the  warehouses  are  able  to  do  the  work  they 
are  supposed  to  do. 

Now,  as  to  the  classification  from  the  Food  Administration,  we 
had  333  public  warehousemen  licensed,  808  combined,  and  626  pri- 
vate— a  total  of  1,167.  I  have  here  the  list  of  licensees.  I  do  not 
suppose  you  want  to  encumber  vour  record  with  that ;  but  I  do  hap- 
pen to  have  the  original  list  of  the  licensees  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
stration,  with  their  capacities  stated  in  cubic  feet  above  and  below 
29^  F. 

The  Chairman.  That  list  includes  the  number  that  reported  to  the 
Food  Administration,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  list  of  licensees  we  had  under  the 
food-control  act. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  all  together? 

Mrfl  HoRNE.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  is  the 
total.  The  other  figure  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  was  1,300.  But 
that  difference  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  fact  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  had  been  working  a  little  longer  and  included 
houses  that  did  not  come  under  our  definition.  We  were  after  cold- 
storage  warehousemen  as  such,  and  they  were  after  the  houses  that 
came  under  the  operation  of  their  bureau  for  stock  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Food  Administration  require  reports? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  required  monthly  reports. 

The  Chairman.  From  all  licensees? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  From  all  licensees;  all  public  houses,  at  first,  and  then, 
later  on,  about  the  time  of  the  armistice,  we  had  started  on  the  pri- 
vate list.  We  relied  on  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for 
stocks  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  reports  required  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration similar  to  those  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
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Mr.  HoRKE..  In  some  respects.  There  were  some  features  about 
it  that  differed.  We  were  checking  up  our  own  rules  and  our  work 
was  not  done  for  the  publicity  aims  the  Bureau  of  Markets  have. 
We  relied  on  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the  total  stocks,  but  the 
other  information  was  secured  as  a  check  on  our  rules.  For  in- 
stance,  we  had  each  house  report  as  to  their  loans,  so  that  we  could 
check  upon  advances;  we  had  them  report  on  receipts  and  deliveries 
to  show  the  movement  of  goods  and  the  grand  total. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Food  Administration  require  all  cold- 
storage  companies  to  take  out  a  license? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  All  of  them  that  came  within  the  definition. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  allowed  to  continue  in  business 
without  taking  out  a  license? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No,  sir.  You  see,  under  the  definition  we  included  the 
warehouse  that  carried  a  temperature  of  45®  or  less  and  that  stored 
products  for  30  days  or  more,  and  eliminated  any  concern  that 
stored  for  less  than  30  days  in  the  handling  of  local  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  this  list  complete? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  as  complete  as  it  could  be  made.  If  there  was 
any  failure  of  the  parties  to  take  out  a  license,  of  course  the  list 
would  not  include  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  because  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
complctness  of  the  report. 

lir.  Horne.  That  was  handled  by  the  license  division.  My  divi- 
sion had  nothing  to  do  with  that;  that  was  turned  over  to  me  by 
the  license  division  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  presumably  it 
is  complete. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  license  fee ;  any  ? 

Mr.  Horne.  There  was  no  license  fee. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  did  not  charge  the  licensee  anything  for 
doing  business? 

Mr.  Horne,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  did  not  charge  a  fee  like  the  grain  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  Horne,  That  is  auite  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was. 

Mr.  Horne.  This  is  a  storage  matter. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  was  it  a  different  proposition?  Here  is 
the  Grain  Corporation  charges  a  certain  percentage  on  everything. 

Mr.  Horne.  They  are  buying  and^  selling  and  dealing,  under  the 
law.  It  is  a  merchandising  proposition.  Ours  was  merely  licens- 
ing. None  of  the  licenses  for  any  of  the  dealers  under  the  Food 
Administration  were  subject  to  charges  for  the  license,  but  all  deal- 
ers in  food  products  were  licensed. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  was  not  any  fee  and  you  did  not  make 
any  charges? 

Mr.  Horne.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  fee  charged  by  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion? h       J  f 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  One  per  cent  on  all  the  grain  bought.  For 
instance,  if  the  price  was  $2.25,  the  fee  was  2^  cents. 
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The  Chaibman.  That  was  one  of  the  provisioiis  in  the  lioenaef 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Ycb. 

Mr.  HoKNE.  That  completes  my  statement  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Does  your  office  down  here  in  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration have  the  relative  amount  of  the  storage  capacity  owned  by 
the  five  large  packing  concerns,  as  compared  with  the  total  storage 
capaci^? 

Mr.  HoBNE.  No.  But  I  judge  those  fimires  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
have  would  include  packing  houses  of  all  kinds,  whether  of  the 
large  packers  or  small  packers — ^probably  every  conoem  in  the 
country  of  that  character.  They  may  have  the  details  of  that  over 
there ;  I  do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Andebson.  You  do  not  have  it? 

Mr.  HoBNE.  No;  I  do  not  have  it,  excepting  as  it  might  be  dis- 
closed by  these  reports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michinn.  Were  the  packers  m^nbers  of  your 
association  that  you  spoke  of  oeing  the  head  of? 

Mr.  HoBNE.  Our  associations  are  composed  by  the  public  cold- 
storage  warehousemen. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Are  you  going  to  say  anything  about  <the  storage 
charges! 

Mr.  Hobne.  I  should  have  discussed  that.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  about  that  is,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  required  the  nling  of 
rates  and  provided  that  no  rates  should  be  charged  other  than  tnose 
filed  rates  except  due  notice  was  given.  I  think  that  is  a  desirable 
feature,  and  in  my  suggestion  as  to  proposed  legislation,  I  think  it 
would  be  competent  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  gather  that 
information.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  you  could  prohibit  dis- 
criminatory rates  or  go  as  far  as  the  food-control  law  did,  as  I  am 
well  advised,  but  I  iSlieve  the  publicity  feature  of  that  would  be 
salutary.  At  the  suggestion  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, we  issued  maximum  rates — ^first  under  date  of  Sept.  1, 1918. 
We  made  a  study  of  all  the  rates  of  our  licenses  on  their  filed  state- 
ments and  we  found  a  considerable  variation  even  in  warehousemen 
in  the  same  locality.  Costs  were  going  up  and  space  was  getting 
short.  The  War  Department  came  in  and  was  looking  for  space  for, 
as  I  remember  it  now,  something  like  200,000,000  pounds  of  meat  to 
feed  our  Army  and  the  Allies  abroad,  and  that  congested  the  storage 
situation.  And  because,  of  the  demands  of  the  War  Department,  we 
felt  at  the  Food  Administration  it  was  desirable  to  nx  maximum 
rates,  which  we  did,  effective  September  1.  It  was  revised  on  De- 
cember 1  and  then  they  remained  m  effect  imtil  the  licenses  were  can- 
celed on,  I  think,  February  22.  The  licenses  have  now  all  been  can- 
celed and  all  of  our  special  rules  and  regulations,  of  course,  went  out 
of  effect. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Can  you  state  what  those  rates  are,  if  they  are  not 
too  voluminous? 

Mr.  Hobne.  If  you  will  ask  me  for  any  product. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Take,  for  instance,  on  eggs? 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  is  there  to  the  report? 

Mr.  Hobne.  You  have  asked  the  one  thing  that  was  in  a  supple- 
ment. I  can  give  you  most  anything  else  but  eggs.  I  have  it  and 
can  get  it 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  say  frozen  beef,  thent 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Frozen  beef;  I  can  give  you  that.  Meats:  Lots  of 
10,000  pounds  or  more,  to  freeze,  35  cents  per  hundr^weight,  the 
first  month ;  15  cents  per  hundredweight  per  month  thereafter.  Lots 
of  10.000  pounds  or  more,  if  received  frozen,  25  cents  the  first  month 
per  hundredweight,  and  15  cents  per  month  thereafter;  And  then  a 
higher  scale  for  the  smaller  lots  that  would  take  more  space  for 
storage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  did  that  storage  rate  include?  Does  it  in- 
clude insurance! 

Mr.  HoRiiE.  No;  it  does  not  include  insurance.  It  includes  stor- 
ing, lidx>r,  and  handling.  It  does  not  include  insurance  or  other 
special  services. 

Mr.  Andebson.  So  that  to  get  the  total  charge  on  what  is  carried 
in  storage,  you  would  have  to  add  insoranoe  7 

Mr.  HoRNE.  And  interest  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Insurance  and  interest  on  Um  investment  t 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  And  cartage  t 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  it  was  on  rail  or 
not. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are,  the  ordinary  rates  cm  products  of  that 
kind  ?    Can  you  state  it  in  a  general  way  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  have  just  constructed,  about  two  ^^ears  ago,  a 
fireproof  warehouse  with  sprinkler  equipment,  to  make  it  attractive, 
and  the  rate  there  is  about  18  cents  per  nundred,  per  year.  We  have 
other  warehouses  where  the  rate  is  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Horne.  It  depends  upon  the  fireproof  construction,  whether 
TOQ  have  a  sprinkler  or  not.  and  all  those  factors.  The  rate  of  a 
fireproof  nonsprinkled  warenouse  would  run  around  50  cents;  and 
the  rate  on  a  nonsprinkled  warehouse  would  run  around  1  per  cent, 
and  possibly  over,  per  hundred  per  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  you  mmd  giving  that  to  the  stenographer 
so  that  it  can  be  inserted  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Horne.  You  mean  the  rates  on  all  these  products  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Horne.  There  are  certain  rules  also  which  can  be  included  and 
which  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  not  give  that  off-hand? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  can  not  give  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  the  ordinary  rate  for  the  storage  of 
eggs? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  think  the  maximum  rate,  as  I  recall  it,  was  15  cents 
per  case  for  the  first  month  and  7  cents  per  case  per  month  there- 
alter.    That  is  my  recollection.    I  can  verify  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  verify  that  and  fix  it  in  your  remarks 
when  you  correct  them. 

Mr.  McLauohun.  Thirty  dozen  to  the  case? 

Mr.  Horne.  Thirty  dozen  to  the  case ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  were  the  storage  houses  released  from  license 
wider  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Horne.  February  22. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  It  was  immediately  after  the  President's  procla- 
mation ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes.  They  were  released  by  proclamation,  effectiye, 
I  think,  in  our  case,  February  22, 1919. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Are  you  compelled  to  accept  goods  for  storage  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  is  no  specific  law  as  to  that.  It  would  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  cover,  except  this,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  re* 
ceive  goods  which  are  apparently  unwholesome  or  diseased  or 
tainted.  There  is  a  prohibition  as  to  that  in  the  State  laws,  but 
other  than  that  there* is  no  provision.  Of  course,  we  have  to  exercise 
good  judgment  about  that.  In  cold  storage,  you  can  not  take  goods 
which  will  not  blend.  For  instance,  we  take  no  fish,  because  the 
odor  is  prohibitive;  we  take  no  citrus  fruit  whatever;  except  in 
separate  warehouses  apart  from  the  warehouse  holding  the  perish- 
able products,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese.  But  other  than  that 
there  is  no  provision  of  law  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Have  3'ou  refused  storage  to  anyone  in  the  past  year* 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  have  been  compelled  to  because  of  the  lack  of 
space.  Of  course,  we  are  in  business  and  when  we  have  the  space  wo 
are  fflad  to  take  care  of  all  goods  offered  of  the  kind  we  handle. 

B&  HtrrcHiNSON.  I  Understand  there  is  not  a  foot  of  available 
space  in  New  Jersey;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HoRi^E.  Not  to  any  considerable  extent,  only  as  it  is  made 
available  by  deliveries. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  By  something  going  outf 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes.  For  instance,  we  are  probably  delivering  now 
5,000  packages  a  day,  and  that  space,  of  course,  is  being  made  avail- 
aole  as  stuff  goes  out. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask :  In  the 
case  I  referred  to  awhile  ago,  where  there  was  a  lot  of  meat  con- 
demned and  forced  out  of  cold-storage  houses  in  Philadelphia,  sup- 
pose  when  the  warehouse  company  took  that  in  it  gave  a  certificate 
and  the  man  went  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  some  money  on  it,  who 
loses  it? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  It  would  depend  on  the  facts  and  the  wording  on  the 
receipt.    It  is  customary  for  warehousemen  to  give  a  receipt  for 

Eackages  which  reads  something  like  this :  Beceived,  we  will  say,  25 
oxes  "said  to  contain"  poultry.  We  can  not  guarantee  the  con- 
tents and  it  is  up  to  the  bank  to  satisfy  themselves.  We  are  receiv- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  packages  right  along,  and  if  they  ait 
apparently,  to  the  senses,  bad^  we  are  required  to  reject  them  and 
we  do  reject  them,  but  otherwise  we  do  not  guarantee  contents. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know^  but  suppose  you  have  them.  I  under 
stood  awhile  ago  that  you  mdorsea  the  certificates  and  the  bank 
make  loans  on  the  certi^cates.    The  bank  don't  lose  it? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  If  we  made  the  loan  and- there  was  a  loss,  we  woulc 
have  to  stand  by  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  the  bank  makes  the  loan  on  your  in 
dorsement? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  would  be  a  discount  on  our  guaranty  and  wc 
would  bo  liable  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  If  you  did  indorse  the  note,  you  would  be  liable? 
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Mr.  HoRNE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  do  that? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  do  that  where  we  make  the  loan. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Not  where  you  do  not  make  the  loan? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  understood  you  did? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Only  where  we  make  the  loan  do  we  guarantee  it.  If 
the  customer  makes  the  loan  with  a  bank,  we  do  not  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  Hui'CHiNSON,  If  j^ou  make  the  loan,  why  should  you  indorse 
the  certificate? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Simply  as  a  matter  of  business,  the  banks  require  it  or 
we  would  not  be  able  to  get  these  loans  from  the  banks.  We  indorse 
the  note,  not  the  warehouse  receipt.  That  is  indorsed  by  the  cus- 
tomer but  issued  by  us. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  rediscount? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  We  rediscount.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement 
that  I  overlooked,  and  it  is  very  pertinent  to  this  general  subject  of 
legislation.  That  is,  the  experience  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
particularly  as  touching  the  proposals  in  Senator  McKellar's  bill: 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  enacted  legislation  with  time  limits  less 
than  the  seasonal  limits — arbitrary  time  limits.  I  do  not  recall  what 
they  were,  but  I  think  they  were  from  three  to  four  months  up  to 
ei^^ht  months.  The  result  of  it  was  the  whole  State  suffered,  was  dis- 
criminated against.  During  food  administration  times  the  mrrchants 
could  not  dispose  of  their  eggs  within  the  time  limits  and  they  ap- 
pealed to  us  Tor  relief.  The  law  department  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration ruled  that  the  food  control  law  was  paramount,  and  we  al- 
lowed them  to  keep  their  eggs  for  distribution  over  a  period  of  12 
months,  and  practically  set  aside,  for  the  time  of  the  war,  the  verj* 
unnatural  and  illogical  time  limits.  They  have  .now  gone  to  the 
legislature  for  relief,  and  the  governor,  I  am  told,  has  signed  the  bill 
making  the  limit  12  months.  This  illustrates  the  effect  of  providing 
an  inadequate  time  limit  and  having  too  short  periods  of  storage. 
It  was  tried  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  it  worked  against  the 
con5mmer  and  producer  and  all  concerned,  and  it  has  now  been 
amended  to  a  workable  law. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  When  New  York  passed  her  statute,  did  it  cause 
vour  institution  to  do  business  in  any  other  form  than  that  in  which 
it  had  previously  done  business? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  No,  sir.  We  at  once  complied  with  the  law.  It  was  a 
10  months'  law,  and  then  it  was  amended  to  a  12  months'  law.  We  at 
once  complied  with  it  in  all  respects,  marked  the  pjoods,  made  the  re- 
ports, and  the  interesting  fact  is  that  the  commissioner  of  foods  and 
markets  has  recently  issued  a  statement  and  description  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  cold-storage  law  in  which  he  praises  the  institution,  its 
economic  function,  and  gives  an  indorsement  of  the^  whole  proposi- 
tion. That  is  one  reason  why  we  advocate  legislation;  it  gives  us 
standardization  and  supervision  by  the  Government.  And  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  prejudice  and  misapprehension,  if  we  are 
ander  supervision  oy  the  authorities  it  gives  us  standing.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  which  formerly  ex- 
isted is  very  largely  passing  away,  because  of  the  better  knowledge  of 
the  facts  in  the  case. 
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Mr.  Jacowat.  You  did  business  in  the  same  way  after  the  passa^. 
of  the  New  York  statute  as  you  did  before?  That  is  what  I  am  a^- 
inff  you? 

Mr.  Horns.  Yes;  in  a  general  way,  excepting  we  complied  with 
the  law.  We  did  not  mark  the  goods  before  because  we  were  not  re- 
quired to  do  so,  and  we  were  not  compelled  to  observe  time  limits 
which  are  now  observed  by  the  warehouses  according  to  the  statute. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  that  all  the  changes? 

Mr.  HoRKK  And  the  reports  to  the  authorities,  and  inspection. 
They  have  inspectors  visiting  us;  they  have  a  regular  organization 
of  inspection  and  supervision.*  But  in  other  respects  everything  is 
the  same  as  it  was  before.  They  have  come  out  with  this  publication 
rather  praising  the  conduct  of  the  warehouses  of  the  State,  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  have  this  indorsement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  the  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets  in  New 
York  State  a  State  officer? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  He  is  a  State  officer.  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter. 

Mr.  Hefun.  Your  records  show  now  when  the  products  are  put  in 
and  when  they  are  taken  out? 

Mr.  Horns.  Exactly. 

Mr.  lassHER.  That  marking  is  ccmtinued  on  the  package  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  is  a  provision  that  that  shall  be  done.  Of 
course,  all  we  can  do  as  it  leaves  the  warehouse  is  to  mark  it  with  the 
date  of  delivery.  When  it  comes  in  we  stamp  it  with  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt and  the  words  '^  cold  storage,"  the  name  of  our  company,  and  the 
lot  number.  We  have  one  imprint  when  it  comes  in.  When  it  goes 
out  we  put  on  the  date  of  delivery,  the  date  it  leaves  and  goes  to  the 
dealer,  and  he  is  required  by  law,  when  those  goods  are  sold,  to  sell 
them  under  the  label  "  cold-storage  eggs." 

Mr.  Hefun.  And  unless  he  takes  those  tags  off,  they  do  reach  the 
consumer?. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  In  so  far  as  the  original  packages  go  to  the  consumer. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  consumer  never  sees  the  original  packages. 
They  are  repacked  in  cartons  or  smaller  packages  or  smaller  con- 
tainers, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  dealer  who  makes  the  transfer 
to  convey  that  information  down  the  line. 

Mr.  RuBET.  They  put  them  only  on  the  case  of  eggs,  but  most  of 
the  eggs  consumed  go  to  the  retailer  and  he  deals  them  out  by  the 
dozen ;  all  he  can  do  is  to  say  they  are  cold  storage? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes.    A  placard,  I  think,  is  required  saying  "cold 
storage  eggs  sold  here,"  and  they  have  to  mark  the  containers  as  they 
may  be  subdivided. 

Mr.  Htn-cTiixsoN.  You  do  business  in  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  is  very  little  goods  produced  in  Rhode  Island 
stored  with  us.  Goods  might  be  shipped  to  Rhode  Island  out  of  our 
warehouse,  by  our  customers;  but  we  do  not  know  where  they  go 
after  they  leave  us. 

Mr.  ituTCFiiNSON.  You  do  not  know  where  they  go  after  they 
leave  you? 

Mr.  TToKNE.  Xo;  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  know  Rhode  Island  hasn't  any  law  there 
at  all,  and  I  was  wondering  if  j^ou  could  do  business  to  suit  yourself 
there. 
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Mr.  House.  There  are  a  great  many  States  that  do  not  have  any 
law. 

Mr.  HirrcHiNBON.  I  know;  but  that  is  near  by.  And  on  your 
goods,  under  the  New  York  law,  if  they  are  shipped  into  Rhode 
Island 

Mr.  HoRNE.  If  we  shipped  to  Khode  Island,  they  would  contain 
our  marks  and  all  the  rest  of  the  data. 

Mr.  HirrcHiNSON.  Then  they  can  do  business  without  any  mark- 
ing or  anything^else  and  compete  with  you,  in  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  HosNE.  Exactly  so.  Under  the  food  administration,  however, 
they  were  required  to  mark.  Whether  they  have  continued  those 
marks,  or  not,  I  have  no  knowledge.  But  1  am  quite  certain  they 
would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  law.  I  happen  to  know  the  operator 
of  a  big  plant  in  Providence  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  assist- 
ing me  on  general  storage  matters  in  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  HxrrcHiNi30N.  Supp<>se  this  man  that  you  Imow  in  Rhode 
Island  has  a  lot  of  good!s  in  his  warehouse  and  sells  in  New  York; 
what  effect  would  that  hi  ve  ?    There  is  no  marking  required  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No.  That  is  what  a  Federal  law  would  do.  One  of 
the  beneficial  tilings  accomplished  would  be  to  make  uniform  mark- 
ing*  and  the  other  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  suggestion  as  to  giving  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  inspect  the  plants,  as  to  their  sanitary  condition? 

Mr.  HoRKE.  No  objection. 

The  Cairman.  How  alx>ut  their  constiniction  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  favor  permission  to  classify,  but  I  think  it  is 
rather  dangerous  to  give  a  (fovermnent  official  the  ri^t  to  come  out 
and  say  they  nuist  be  built  thus  and  so.  As  long  as  the  result  is  obtained 
I  would  not  think  it  tlie  function  of  the  Government  to  hand  out 
specifications.  It  would  rule  out  so  much  of  the  business  if  it  was 
at  all  arbitrary  that  it  would  be  an  injury.  I  would  not  object  to  any 
suggestions  that  might  be  made,  but  for  an  officer  of  the  Government 
to  say  that  your  warehouses  must  be  built  of  this  material  and  that, 
and  of  this  dimensi(Mi  and  that,  there  are  as  many  different  opinions 
on  that  as  there  are  expert  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  meat  inspection  act? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  the  authority  under  it  to  pre- 
scribe the  construction.  Would  you  favor  that  in  this  case  of  cold- 
storage  plants ;  do  3'ou  think  it  necessary  ? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessary  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  warehouse  receipts  generally  accepted 
by  the  banks  for  loans  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes.  The  warehouse  receipts  are  now,  in  most  all 
States  of  the  Union,  covered  by  a  uniform  warehouse  receipts  act, 
which  clearly  defines  the  responsibility  of  the  warehouseman;  and 
those  receipts  are  good  bank  paper  and  recognized  documents  in 
finance. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  responsibility  ascertained;  how  are  the 
banks  to  know  ?    Do  they  depend  on  Bradstreet  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Of  course,  on  the  warehouse  receipt.  It  stands  for  the 
goods  and  the  warehouseman  is  back  of  the  receipt.  He  must  produce 
the  goods  and  he  must  take  proper  care  of  them.    His  responsibility 
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is  defined  in  the  warehouse  receipts  act.  As  to  the  banks  making 
loans,  our  receipts  have  back  of  them  the  finencial  responsibility  of 
the  owner  and  that  is  a  matter  for  the  bank's  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  rely  entirely  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  warehouseman  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No.  If  it  takes  the  note  of  the  individual,  it  has  both 
the  note  and  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  owner  and  the  ware- 
house receipt  for  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  receipts:  Suppose  I  store  with  you 
a  thousand  cases  of  eggs  and  take  your  receipt  to  my  local  bank 
where  I  offer  it  as  collateral  security.  Now,  I  can  see  that  the  banker 
in  your  own  city  would  readily  accept  your  receipt,  because  he  knows 

Jrou  are  responsible,  but  a  banker  a  thousand  miles  away  might  not 
lave  that  information. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No.  Of  course,  the  more  a  banker  knows  about  the 
standing  of  the  maker  of  that  receipt,  the  better;  yet  the  law  is 
specific  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  warehouseman.  Now,  if  th^ 
banker  wants  to  check  that  up,  as'to  his  responsibility,  from  Brad- 
street  or  otherwise,  that  is  a  matter'6f  business  prudence. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that 'it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  banker  to  kn6\fr  -iJie  construction  of  the  plant,  the 
equipment,  and  the  ability  of  the  cold-storage  companies  to  fulfill 
their  part  of  the  contract.  Occasionally  a  cold-storage  plant  breaks 
down ;  besides  they  are  not  always  properly  equipped.  For  instance, 
the  other  morning  a  plant  here  in  the  city  went  down.  I  take  it 
that  it  would  be  of  some  importance  to  one  advancing  money  and  to 
those  storing,  to  know  the  construction  of  the  plant,  what  protection 
has  the  banker,  and  those  who  offer  goods  for  stortige  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  say  as  to  that  that  if  my  suggestion  was 
followed  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  permitted  to  classify 
and  report  conditions,  that  that  would  cover  it.  He  could  make 
any  classification  as  to  description  he  wanted  to  make,  but  to  give 
it  in  the  hands  of  any  official  to  prescribe  definitely  what  the  con- 
struction should  be,  would  be  a  rather  arbitrary  power,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  unwise.  I  think  publicity  of  the  facts  would  cover  the 
case. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  goods  in  cold  storage  sold  for 
future  delivery,  to  hotels  and  others? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  again  I  think  you  should  ask  that  question  of 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  trade.  I  think  it  is  done  quite  gen- 
erally. I  know  frequently  a  hotel  will  buy  supplies  for  the  season, 
so  that  requirements  will  be  covered.  The  seller  will  carry  the  goods 
for  the  hotel,  to  be  delivered  as  the  season  progresses. 

The  Chairman.  Some  brokers  put  goods  in  cold  storage  and  later 
sell  them  to  hotels? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  1  have  been  told  by  hotel  men  that  they  often  con 
tract  for  goods  for  future  delivery. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  They  contract,  for  instance,  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  done  much  ? 
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Mr.  H<»tNE.  I  think  the  hotels  do  that  quite  largely.  They  want 
to  be  assured  of  a  seasonal  supply.  They  will  say  they  want  to  buy 
so  much  goods  to  last  during  the  next  year.  A  dealer  will  do  that, 
and  they  are  stored  for  that  purpose,  and  a  large  part  of  the  goods 
are  stored  for  future  delivery. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Have  you  known,  Mr.  Home,  of  cases  in  which 
products  have  been  kept  in  storage  until  they  have  spoiled  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  No;  I  really  have  not.  There  are  some  historic  ex- 
amples in  the  days  before  we  had  time  limits,  where  goods  were  car- 
ried for  four  or  five  years.  I  know  my  predecessor  m  my  company 
as  president  invited  some  gentlemen  to  partake  of  a  capon  which  had 
gotten  lost  in  the  house  and  had  been  m  cold  storage  for  five  years. 
They  said  they  would  prefer  to  eat  goods  not  quite  so  old,  but  they 
ate  it  and  no  one  died  lom  the  effects  of  it.  It  had  simply  dried  up 
and  was  not  as  palatable  and  did  not  have  the  flavor,  but  they  lived 
to  tell  the  tale.  If  the  goods  are  put  away  in  good  order,  they  come 
out  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  packers  in  New  York, 
I  think,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  haa  sales  of  cold-storage 
products  which  were  spoiled,  and  I  am  wondering  if  any  of  those 
conditions  have  come  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Occasionally  there  have  been  prosecutions  for  impure 
food,  but  I  think,  in  most  part,  the  trouble  has  been  defects  from  lack 
of  refrigeration  rather  than  cold  storage.  Cold  storage  is  frequently 
blamed  for  the  evils  of  neglect  and  exposure,  and,  consequently,  de- 
terioration occurs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  will  say  that  under  a  12  months*  limita- 
tion the  amount  of  food  that  is  spoiled  in  cold  storage,  or  that  spoils 
in  cold  storage,  is  practically  negligible? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Provided  the  goods  were  in  proper  condition  when 
they  were  received. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  matter  of  fact,  now ;  I  am  asking  you  as 
a  matter  of  fact? 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  will  say,  yes ;  it  is  practically  negligible. 

Mr.  RuBEY,  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  right  along  that  line: 
Take  a  case  of  eggs,  for  instance.  You  supply  these  hotels,  and  what 
provision  is  there  for  keeping  those  eggs  in  good  condition  until  they 
reach  the  hotel  ?  After  tney  go  out  of  the  cold-storage  plant,  aren't 
they  much  more  susceptible  to  deterioration  because  of  tne  fact  they 
have  been  in  there,  and  what  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  My  own  impression  is,  of  course,  when  they  go  out  of 
our  warehouse  our  direct  knowledge  ceases,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  theory  that  all  cold-storage  products  deteriorate  more  rapidly 
than  fresh  products  is  unf oundea  and  fallacious.  Fresh  goods  will 
deteriorate  quite  rapidly,  but  when  the  cold-storage  product  is  re- 
moved from  cold  storage  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  practically 
identical  in  both  cases,  but  no  greater  in  the  cold  stored  than  is  the 
fresh  products.  The  only  safeguard  and  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
owner  is  to  get  the  goods  in  consumption  quickly.  I  will  further  say 
that  most  dealers — wholesalers  and  retailers — ^have  their  own  private 
refrigerators  and  when  the  goods  come  from  us  they  go  into  their  ice 
boxes  and  are  again  distributed  to  private  refrigerators  of  the  con- 
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gamers,  so  that  there  is  continuous  refrigeration  all  down  the  line. 
That  is  done  as  a  matter  of  self -protection. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Home. 

(The  schedule  of  maximum  cold-storage  rates  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  furnished  by  Mr.  Home,  is  as 
follows:) 

United  States  Food  Adminutbation  Scheduub  or  Maximum  Cold  Storage 

Rates. 

[Effective  Dec.  1,  1918.    This  pamphlet  inperBedeB  the  pamphlet  issoed  an  Sept:  1,  191& 

Cold  storage  Warehouse  Licensees.] 

Note. — ^These  maximum  rates  do  not  aiiply  to  public  cold-storage  warehouses 
having  a  capacity  of  less  than  150,000  cubic  feet,  or  to  any  combined  public  and 
private  cold-storage  warehouse  that  has  a  capacity  of  less  thn  150,000  cubic  feet. 

APPLES  AND  PBAB8  (OSEBN  FBUTT). 

Barrels: 

Season  rates  (season  to  Apr.  1,  or  any  part  thereof) — 

Lots  100  barrels  or  more cents  per  barrel 60 

Lots  less  than  100  barrels do 75 

After  April  1,  15  cents  per  barrel  per  month. 

Monthly  rates — 

First  Per  month 

month.        thereafter. 

Lots  100  barrels  or  more cents  per  barrel—        25  15 

Lots  under  100  barrels do 30  20 

Standard  western  boxes: 

Season  rates  (season  to  Apr.  1,  or  any  part  thereof) — 

Lots  300  boxes  or  more cents  per  box 25 

Lots  300  half  boxes  or  more cents  per  half  box 18 

Lots  50  to  300  boxes cents  per  box 80 

Lots  50  to  300  half  boxes cents  per  half  box 20 

Lots  less  than  50  boxes cents  per  box 35 

Lots  less  than  50  half  boxes cents  per  half  box 25 

After  April  1,  6  cents  a  box ;  4  cents  a  half  box. 

Monthly  rates: 

First  Per  month 

month.        thereafter. 

Lots  300  boxes  or  more cents  per  box—          9  6 

Lots  300  half  boxes  or  more cents  per  half  box..         6  7 

Lots  50  to  300  boxes cents  per  box 10  7 

liOts  50  to  3(X)  half  boxes cents  per  half  box..          7  5 

Lots  less  than  50  boxes cents  per  box 12  8 

Lots  less  than  50  half  boxes cents  per  half  box..         9  6 

The  storer  shall  have  the  option  to  choose  between  the  season  and  the 
monthly  rate  at  the  tinie  of  storage  and  shall  notify  the  cold-storage  ware- 
houseman of  his  choice. 

BUTTEB   AND   POULTBY  (  FBRBZER   TRMPKRATTTRR)  . 

First  Piermontb 

month.         thereafter. 

Lots  of  30,000  pounds  or  more cents  per  cwt.  (net)—  25  15 

Lots  of  1,000  to  10,000  pounds do 30  20 

Ix)ts  of  250  to  1,000  pounds do 35  25 

Ix)ts  less  than  250  pound.s do 45  30 

CHEESE    (AMERICAN    HTVLE)     AND    DBIED    FRUIT    (DRIED    AVPUCS,    PRUNES,    PEACHES, 

RAISINS  )'-KXX>IJBB  TEMPERATURE. 

First  Per  month 

month.         theretfter. 

Lots  lOfiOO  pounds  or  more cents  per  cwt  (net).-  17  11 

Lots  1.000  to  10,000  pounds do 18  13 

Ix)ts  250  to  1,000  pounds do 20  16 

I^ts  under  250  pounds do 25  20 
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Cheese  (tnb  Swiss),  cooler  temperature,  i)er  hundred  weight  (net),  first 
month,  25  cents;  per  month  after  first  month,  20  cents. 

MEATS. 

L  Cftrcass  beef  and  loose  meats  (freezer  temperature) : 

Flnt  Per  monlb 

month.        therealter. 

Lots  10,000  pounds  or  more,  to  freeze cents  per  cwt 35  15 

Lots  10,000  pounds  or  more,  if  received  frozen do 25  15 

Lots  1,000  to  10.000  pounds. do 40  20 

Lots  of  250  to  1.000  pounds do 45  25 

Lots  under  250  pounds do 50  30 

Sheep  and  pigs  (carcass)   (any  quantity) do 45  30 

2.  Meat  in  boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.  (freezer  temperature) : 

Lots  10,000  pounds  or  more,  to  freeze cents  per  cwt, 

(net)—  30  15 

Ix)ts  10,0(X)  pounds  or  more,  if  received  frozen do 25  15 

Lots  1,000  pounds  to  10,000  pounds do 35  20 

Lots  250  pounds  to  1,000  pounds do 40  25 

Lots  under  250  pounds do 45  30 

3.  Dry  salt  meat,  loose  and  in  cases  (cooler  temperature) : 

Lots  10,000  pounds  or  more — I)er  cwt 25  12i 

Lots  under  10,000  pounds ^^__do 30  15 

4-  Meats  in  tierces  and  barrels  (freezer  temperature)  : 

In  tierces — 

Lots  25  tierces  or  more cents  per  tierce—        80  50 

Lots  less  than  25  tierces do^.        85  55 

In  barrels — 

Ix>ts  25  barrels  or  more cents  per  barrel—        55  35 

Lots  less  than  25  barrels do 60  40 

5.  Meats  in  tierces  and  barrels  (cooler  temperature) : 

In  tierces — 

Lots  25  tierces  or  more -. cents  per  tierce__        60  40 

Lots  less  than  25  tierces do 66  45 

In  barrels — 

Lots  25  barrels  or  more cents  per  barrel—        40  25 

Lots  less  than  25  barrels do 45  30 

GENERAL  RULE  6. 

(General  rule  5,  governing  all  licenses,  rends  as  follows: 

"The  licensee  shall  not  import,  manufa<?ture,  store,  distribute,  sell,  or  other- 
wise handle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, or  unfair  commission,"  profit,  or  storage  charge.** 

GE31EBAL  RULE   5 — DIRECTIONS  FOR  COMPLYING  THEREWITH. 

1.  Rates  exceeding  above  maximwni  rates  will  he  considered  as  violative  of 
general  rule  5. — ^All  rates  for  storage  which  exceed  the  maximum  rates  above 
stated  will  be  deemed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  to  be  unjust, 
exorbitant,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  storage  charges  within  the 
meaning  of  general  rule  5. 

In  addition,  all  licensees  are  warned  that  the  maximum  rates  specified  above 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  allowable  rates.  Any  advance  in  rates  by  a  licensee 
whose  rates  are  below  the  maximum  rates  set  forth  above  that  are  not  justified 
by  actual  increase  in  costs  of  the  particular  licensee  are  prohibited. 

2.  Rates  that  exceed  prescribed  maximum  rates  to  he  reduced  at  once. — Li- 
censees who  have  schedules  of  rates  now  on  file  with  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  containing  higher  rates  than  the  maximum  rates  set  forth 
above  should  reduce  such  higher  rates  so  they  will  not  exceed  the  said  maxi- 
nmra  rates,  and  such  reduction  shall  be  effective  on  goods  now  in  warehouses 
from  the  next  expiring  monthly  dates  following  December  1,  1918,  and  shall 
apply  to  all  goods  received  on  and  after  December  1.  1918. 
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8.  Amended  schedules  of  rates  to  he  filed  immediately. — licenseeB  whose  rates 
exceed  the  maximum  rates  set  forth  above  should  immediately  file  amended 
rate  schedules  to  comply  with  this  announcement,  and  such  rates  shall  become 
effective  as  stated  in  paragraph  2  above,  without  the  30  days*  notice  that  is 
required  by  special  rule  4  governing  cold-storage  warehousemen.  All  other 
amendments  to  existing  rate  schedules  shall  continue  to  require  30  days'  notice 
and  shall  apply  only  to  goods  received  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  30 
days. 

4.  Definition  of  storage  lots. — **  Lot  **  as  used  above  means  a  particular  lot 
or  parcel  of  goods  to  which  a  separate  lot  number  is  given  when  received  at 
the  warehousa  Delivery  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  lots  shall  be  made 
without  subsequent  sorting,  except  by  special  arrangement  whereby  a  charge 
for  extra  labor  may  be  made. 

5.  Diffftrerices  in  rates. — Smaller  lots  or  units  as  described  above  that  are 
stored  separately  are  permitted  to  carry  a  higher  rate  than  the  larger  specified 
storape  lots  because  of  the  unused  storage  space  involved. 

6.  Storage  lots  may  be  cumulative. — ^At  the  request  of  any  patron  at  the  time 
of  original  storage,  particular  storage  lots  may  be  made  cumulative  so  that  a 
stated  quantity  of  a  given  commodity  of  the  same  mark  and  grade  can  be  accu- 
mulated within  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days,  and  take  the  rate  named  for 
such  total  accumulated  lot ;  provided,  that  the  warehouse  receipt  shall  be  dated 
with  the  date  of  the  storage  of  the  original  part  of  such  lot  and  shall  contain 
a  memorandum  of  the  dates  of  receipt  (with  quantities  stored)  of  all  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  lot,  and  provided  further,  that  charges  on  the  complete  lot 
shall  begin  with  the  date  of  storage  of  the  original  part  of  such  lot.  Nothing 
heroin  contained  shall  relieve  the  warehousemen  from  marking  the  goods  upon 
arrival  at  the  warehouse  with  the  date  of  receipt  and  the  other  data  required 
In  special  rule  6  governing  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

7.  When  rates  may  he  based  on  gross  weights. — ^The  rates  on  all  goods  stored 
in  packages  shall  be  based  on  the  net  weight  of  the  contents  when  packed  in 
boxes,  cases,  bags,  or  barrels,  without  small  containers.  When  packed  in 
small  boxes,  cartons,  glass,  or  other  small  containers,  the  rates  may  be  based 
on  the  gross  weight  of  the  whole  package. 

8.  Season  rates. — ^Maximum  season  rates  are  named  on  apples  on^y.  The 
Food  Administration  believes  that  the  monthly  unit  of  time  is  more  equitable 
and  that  later  all  rates  should  be  made  on  that  basis.  In  view  of  the  prevail- 
ing custom  and  the  immediate  approach  of  the  period  for  apple  storage  it  has 
been  decided  to  make  no  change  at  this  time  in  this  respect  on  apples.  In  all 
cases  where  season  rates  have  been  made  on  other  products  listed  above  cover- 
ing goods  now  in  warehouse,  such  season  rates  may  be  charged  for  the  current 
season  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  monthly  rates  for  the  first 
four  months. 

Season  rates  as  permitted  herein  shaH  cover  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
season  period  terminating  at  a  definite  date 

9.  Monthly  rates. — Monthly  rates  shall  cover  the  period  from  the  date  of 
receipt  to,  but  not  including,  the  corresponding  day  of  the  following  month, 
or  any  part  of  such  period,  excepting  where  the  expiring  day  falls  upon  Sun- 
day or  a  holiday,  in  which  case  the  next  business  day  shaU  be  deemed  the 
expiring  day. 

10.  New  storage  date  not  to  be' established  when  transfer  of  goods  is  merely 
matter  of  bookkeeping. — When  goods  that  are  transferred  while  in  storage  are 
rehandled,  the  licensee  may  establish  a  new  storage  date  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer, but  when  no  rehandling  is  involved  and  the  transfer  is  merely  made  on  the 
books  of  the  licensee,  the  date  of  expiration  shall  remain  the  same  as  if  no 
transfer  had  been  made. 

11.  Rates  include  regular  handling  labor. — ^The  storage  rates  specified  above 
include  the  regular  labor  of  receiving,  sorting,  and  delivering  of  goods  from  and 
to  the  warehouse  platforms. 

12.  Sixty-day,  etc..  minimum  rates  prohibited. — Hereafter  no  rate  covering  a 
period  of  60,  90,  or  120  days  as  a  minimum  shall  he  used. 

13.  Maximum  rates  and  lot  sizes  for  commodities  not  specifically  mentioned 
above. — Until  maximum  rates  and  lot  sizes  are  announced  for  commodities, 
packages,  or  varieties  not  herein  covered,  the  maximum  rates  and  lot  sizes 
above  specified  shall  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  determining  the  basis  of  maximum 
*ates  and  lot  sizes   on  similar  commodities,  packages,  or  varieties. 

4.  Maximum  rates  on  eggs. — ^Eggs  now  in  storage  or  which  may  be  stored 
r  to  the  adoption  of  maximum  rates  for  eggs  are  subject  to  rates  shown  on 
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schedules  now  on  file  with  the  Food  Administration,  provided  same  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  rule  5. 

15.  Above  maTtmum  rates  do  not  apply  to  cold-storage  warehouses  having  a 
capacity  of  less  than  150,000  cubic  feet. — ^The  maximum  rates  herein  prescribed 
shall  apply  to  public  cold-storage  warehouses  having  capacity  of  150,000  cubic 
feet  or  more,  and  to  combined  public  and  private  cold  storage  warehouses  having  a 
total  capacity  of  150,000  cubic  feet  or  more.  While  the  maximum  rates  set 
forth  do  not  apply  to  the  smaller  cold-storage  wareljouses,  nevertheless  such 
wld-storage  warehouses  are  governed  by  general  rule  5,  set  out  above. 

United  States  Food  Administbation. 
November  15,  1918. 

Unfted  States  Food  Administbation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  IS,  1918, 
To  cold  storage  warehouse  licensees: 

In  the  pamphlet  that  was  issued  on  November  15,  1918,  containing  the 
Schedule  of  maximum  cold  storage  rates  that  became  effective  December  1, 
1918,  the  following  paragraph  appears: 

"  14.  Maximum  rates  on  eggs. — ^Eggs  now  In  storage  or  which  may  be  stored 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  maximum  rates  for  eggs  are  subjest  to  rates  shown  on 
schedules  now  on  file  with  the  Food  Administration,  provided  same  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  general  rule  5." 

ilaximnm  rates  on  case  eggs  now  have  been  prescribed  and  are  set  forth 
below.  Please  consider  the  item  below  as  an  amendment  of  and  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  Schedule  of  maximum  cold-storage  rates : 

6.  Case  eggs  (received  for  storage  on  or  after  Jan.  1,  1919) :  First  Per  month 

In  cases—  month,  thereafter. 

Lots  200  cases  and  over cents—  15  7 

Lots  50  to  200  cases do 18  8 

Lots  under  50  cases do 20  10 

NOTC — "Cases,"  as  above  used,  means  cases  containing  30  dozens  each. 

United  States  Food  Administbation. 

(The  committee  thereupon  took  a  recess  until  to-morrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  14, 1919,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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cjommtitee  on  aobiculttjre, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday^  August  i4, 1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, Hoa.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Horne, 
hare  you  any  further  statement  to  makef 

FUSTEEB  STATEKEHT  OF  HB.  PBASK  A.  EOBIHS. 


Mr.  HoBNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  slight  expla- 
nation concerning  some  of  the  figures  which  I  presented  in  my 
testimony  yesterday  regarding  the  cubical  contents  of  cold-storage 
warehouses  in  the  country.  These  figures  I  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Markets,  and  upon  inquiry  this  morning  I  find  that  one 
item  should  be  explained  somewhat.^  You  will  recall  that  I  gave 
you  the  total  figures  for  the  public  cold-storage  warehousemen, 
the  private  cold-storage  warehousemen,  and  the  combined  public  and 
private  warehousemen,  and  then  referred  to  an  item  covering  the 
packing  houses  as  to  cold-storage  space,  showing  239,023,625  cubic 
feet  in  the  latter  class.  I  personally  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  situation,  and  I  find  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that  a 
very  large  part  of  that  space  is  what  is  known  as  cooler  space  for 
temporary  storage  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  packing- 
house products,  rather  than  in  period  of  storage.  I  think  I  rather 
gave  the  impression  that  these  figures  covered  the  cidbical  contents  of 
the  cold-storage  space  for  storage  purposes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hortie,  whether  they  covered 
branch-house  storage  space  or  not? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  much.  They  do  report  438 
houses,  so  I  judge  it  must  cover  certain  branch  houses,  and  would 
rover  the  entire  packing-house  industry. 

Mr,  Anderson.  It  clearly  does  not  cover  them  all. 

Mr.  Horne.  I  presume  not.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  can  give  you 
the  details. 

The  Chairman.  Each  plant  has  a  cooler  branch,  and  there  are  now 
B9o  packing  plants  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Horne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  present  to-day  certain  representatives  of 
tfc«  industry,  particularly  those  engaged  in  relation  to  the  products 
themselves,  experts  as  to  prices  and  market  conditions,  those  repre- 
senting the  dealers  and  other  warehous^nen  from  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  you  close,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question 
fw  general  information.    What  is  the  tendency  over  the  country — 
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more  and  more  of  these  cold-storage  houses  and  plants  being  estab- 
lished in  the  various  States  from  year  to  year,  or  is  there  a  stand- 
still on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  There  is  rather  a  standstill  on  the  proposition,  owning 
to  the  cost  of  construction.  During  the  war  period  there  was  a  very 
insistent  demand  for  increased  capacity  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
war  reauirements  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  We  were  very 
short  01  space,  and  there  was  inadequate  capacity  to  provide  for  our- 
selves and  our  allies.  A  survey  was  made  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  better  carry 
the  surplus  of  these  perishable  foods  to  feed  particularly  our  Army 
on  the  other  side  and  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Young.  What  was  the  tendency  in  the  country  prior  to  the 
interruption  by  the  mounting  prices  tnat  have  stopped  construction 
for  the  present?  What, was  the  tendency — ^increasea  facilities  being 
established  over  the  country  during  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  say  that  there  was  a  normal  increase  o| 
facilities,  due  to  the  increasing  demand  for  that  service,  in  ordet 
to  better  take  care  of  the  surplus  production  of  these  products. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  here  to  be  heard,  and  I  pre^ 
sume  we  can  get  them  all  before  you  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  conferred  with  the  gentlemen  who  m 
to  appear  before  the  committee  this  morning,  and  you  have  arranged 
with  them  as  to  the  division  of  time? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  take  charge  of  the  time? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  it  will  save  time  if  I  might  be  per 
mitted  to  ask  these  gentlemen  some  questions  that  I  know  would  b^ 
illuminative  on  the  proposition  before  the  committee. 
.   The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  agreeable. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  Mr.  Frank  G.  Urner,  thj 
editor  of  the  New  York  Produce  Review,  to  make  his  statement.  1 
would  like  to  state  that  Mr.  Urner  has  for  many  years  been  editor  o! 
the  New  York  Produce  Review  and  of  the  Producers'  Price  Current 
of  New  York,  reporting  market  prices  on  eggs  and  other  coW 
storage  products,  and  has  appeared  before  otner  hearings  in  iH 
matter  of  cold-storage  legislation,  notably  the  hearings  on  the  s(i 
called  Heybum  bill,  and  with  reference  to  the  McKellar  bill  befor 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Urner,  that  you  give  your  views  on  the  effe^ 
of  a  time  limit  on  cold-storage  products  on  prices  and  on  conservj 
tion,  if  imposed  for  less  than  a  year,  and  in  general  the  causes  f(| 
the  present  stocks  and  prices  ana  any  other  remarks  on  the  subjw 
before  the  committee.  I  think  that  Mr.  Urner  will  occupy  aboj 
one-half  an  hour,  unless  it  be  desired  to  extend  the  time,  which  wi 
allow  the  other  witnesses  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

STATElfENT  OF  lEB.  TRASK  0.  1TENEB,  EBITOB  NEW  TOEE  FBJ 
DTTCE  BEVIEW  AND  VICE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  TrBNEB-BABB! 
CO.,  PTTBUSHEBS  OF  THE  FB0D1TCEBS'  PBICE  CTTBBEHT. 

Mr.  Urner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
came  here  upon  very  short  notice.    I  have,  through  my  experieiK 
in  the  marketing  of  these  products,  through  the  study  of  marketiii 
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conditions,  been  able  to  watch  the  development  and  the  effect  of  cold 
storage,  through  my  connection  with  our  publications  in  New  York, 
which  are  trade  publications  solely.  My  occupation,  I  will  say  in  ex- 
planation, is  to  investigate  the  market  conditions  for  farm  products, 
and  during  many  years  I  have  been  a  constant  observer  of  the 
marketing  of  eggs  principally.  During  this  time  that  I  have  been  so 
occupied,  cold  storage  received  its  inception  and  growth,  and  I  have 
watched  it  very  carefully. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  much  to  you  about  the  general 
utility  of  cold  storage.  I  think  it  is  now  recognized  as  an  essential. 
We  hear  nothing  in  criticisni  of  carrying  our  grain  crops  from  the 
time  they  are  harvested  until  the  season  when  we  have  no  harvest 
of  grain.  We  hear  no  criticism  of  the  constant  carrying  of  a  more  or 
less  surplus  of  grain  from  one  seasons'  production  to  another,  the 
variable  amoimt  of  which  acts  as  a  buffer  against  variations  of  season 
and  consequent  variations  of  yield. 

The  carriage  of  some  of  the  more  perishable  food  products  ia 
their  original  condition,  such  as  formerly  could  not  be  carried  in 
their  original  state  but  only  by  cooking  or  preservation  in  som& 
forni,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  development  of  cold  storage- 
It  is  the  holding  of  these  about  which  we  hear  criticism,  although 
the  conditions  which  involve  their  holding  are  precisely  the  same  as 
thc^e  which  pertain  to  the  grain  crops  and  to  the  vegetable  crops 
which  are  purely  of  seasonal  production.  While  there  is  continuous 
production  of  many  of  these  products,  like  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and 
poultry,  the  production,  nevertheless,  varies  very  greatly  from  one 
season  to  another. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  egg  yield  and  the  egg  holdings  in 
cold  storage  are  so  typical  of  all  of  these  products  that  I  will  find  it 
more  convenient  to  confine  inyself  to  a  consideration  of  egg-trade 
conditions,  the  general  principle  being  precisely  the  same  with  all 
of  them. 

The  egg  yield  is  extremely  variable.  There  have  been  statistics 
compiled  showing  about  what  it  is  under  average  conditions.  They 
^ow,  in  a  general  way,  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  egg 

Sroduction  of  the  country  occurs  in  the  four  months  beginning  with 
[arch  and  ending  with  June.  It  f iills  to  a  relatively  low  point  in 
the  four  months  beginning  in  November  and  ending  in  February. 
During  those  four  months  only  something  like  19  per  cert  of  the 
total  gear's  egg  crop  is  usually  produced. 

This  leads  me  to  the  subject  that  Mr.  Home  suggested,  as  to  the 
effect  of  cold  storage  upon  prices.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  manifest  that 
during  the  season  of  greatest  production  of  a  commodity,  if  the 
production  is  limited  by  the  amount  that  can  then  be  sold  and  con- 
sumed, we  come  to  a  certain  quantity,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  can 
)^  then  profitably  produced  and  disposed  of.  We  will  say,  for 
instance,  that  the  consumption  in  a  city  like  New  York  at  a  certain  • 
price  which  yields  a  profit  to  the  producer  of  eggs  is  100,000  cases  a 
*eek.  You  can  not  lorce  a  larger  quantity  into  consumption  with- 
out a  lower  price,  and  if  we  put  the  price  lower  the  production  is 
feouraged.  Now,  it  seems  evident  that  during  those  four  months^ 
rf  greatest  yield  the  production  is  limited  by  the  amount  that  can 
^  sold  at  that  time  at  a  profitable  price,  and  that  during  the  season 
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when  a  very  scant  production  occurs  a  very  much  larger  quantity 
than  can  be  produced  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price.  The  consequence 
is  that  with  a  means  of  preservation  we  can  during  the  season  of 
naturally  large  production  increase  the  jrield  of  these  products  enor- 
mously; we  can  increase  them  to  a  point  where  we  can  store  that 
surplus  over  the  entire  12  months  and  keep  our  demand  for  eggs  up 
to  a  maximum  at  a  range  of  prices  which  yields  a  profit  to  the 
producer.  If  we  can  thus  increase  the  production  of  a  commodity, 
it  seems  to  me  to  stand  to  reason  that  the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the 
price.  I  do  not  say  it  does  actually  reduce  the  price,  because  prices 
are  relative,  and  tne  price  of  one  commodity  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  price  of  competing  commodities,  and  the  food  prices,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  world  at  large  and  in  our  country,  rise  and  rail  accord- 
ing to  conditions  that  are  entirely  extraneous  to  those  affecting  any 
single  commodity,  so  that  under  the  peculiar  conditions  that  we  have 
had  recently,  where  the  demands  upon  our  food  products  have  been 
enormously  expanded,  we  have  high  price  levels,  rising  price  levels, 
tlirough  a  general  excess  of  demand  over  the  normal  supplies  of  all 
of  our  foc^  products.  The  fact  remains  that  tmder  any  general 
condition,  such  as  I  speak  of  now,  the  increase  of  production  of  any 
particular  commodity  tends  to  reduce  its  price  in  relation  to  the 
otliers,  so  that  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

A  comparison  of  prices  that  existed  in  the  markets  before  the 
development  of  cold  storage  and  the  prices  that  occurred  in  the 
period  of  10  years  after  cold  storage,  will  show  that  the  average 
prices  were  actually  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  general 
tendency  of  price  levels  was  upward;  that  with  those  particular 
commodities  like  butter  and  eggs,  which  were  subject  to  cold  storage, 
and  whose  production  had  thus  been  increased,  m  the  period  from 
1900  to  1910,  with  a  consideration  of  the  different  conditions  which 
prevailed  in  qualities,  there  was  a  lower  average  than  was  the  case 
in  the  period  from  1880  to  1890  when  we  had  no  considerable  cold 
storage.  These  figures  have  been  compiled  and  were  presented  at 
the  hearings  on  the  Heybum  bill.  That  is  all  think  I  can  say  in 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  prices.  It  is  simply  an  evident  fact  that  the 
ability  to  hold  a  surplus  product  to  supply  the  demand  for  12 
months  increases  the  capacity  for  production  and  the  actual  pro- 
duction, and  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  we  must  depend  for  the  tend- 
ency upon  prices. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  speak  a  little  about  the  natural  limitation  of 
the  use  of  cold  storage  by  individuals  who  use  it  The  legislation 
that  has  been  propos^  for  a  number  of  years  past  deals  primarily, 
T  think,  with  the  limitation  of  the  permissible  period  of  storage,  and 
k  wish  to  say  something  of  the  natural  limitations.  The  price  of  a 
ctunmodity  of  seasonal  production  is  manifestly  the  lowest  when  the 
production  is  the  greatest,  under  natural  conditions.  During  ^e 
spring  when  we  are  at  the  flush  of  our  egg  yield,  and  when  we  are 
getting  far  larger  quantities  of  esgs  than  caii  be  consumed,  the  price 
tails  naturally  to  a  lower  point  than  exists  in  the  later  season,  when 
the  production  is  very  small. 

Now,  there  is  a  cycle  of  prices.  As  the  production  falls  off  during  the 
hot  weather  of  the  summer,  the  molting  season  of  the  hens,  etc.,  the 
scarcity  of  fresh  eggs  tends  naturally  to  raise  the  price,  and  the  price 
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tends  to  go  up  during  the  period  of  decreasing  production ;  and  as  we 
again  suddenly  come  to  the  period  of  increasing  production,  the 
price  naturally  falls  back  to  those  lower  points,  so  that  from  one 
season  to  another,  except  for  conditions  which  affect  values  of  com- 
modities as  a  whole,  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  last  few  years,  we 
revert  to  about  the  same  leyel  of  prices  in  the  flush  season,  from  one 
year  to  another.  Consequently,  it  seems  evident  that  if  a  man  stores 
a  carload  of  eggs  at  the  lowest  natural  point  of  value  and  carries 
them  for  12  months,  or  for  10  months,  he  then  has  a  commodity 
which  does  not  compare  favorably  in  value,  because  of  its  age,  with 
the  fresh  product  that  he  has  come  up  against,  and,  furthermore,  it 
has  cost  him  the  charges  of  storage,  intei'est,  and  insurance  to  carry 
that  carload  of  eggs  for  8  or  10  months  or  11  months,  or  however 
long  he  may  have  held  them,  so  it  is  absolutely  assured  that  that 
particular  carload  of  eggs,  if  it  goes  on  to  a  market  supplied  with 
ample  or  surplus  supplies  of  ireSi  goods,  will  be  unsalable  for  any 
profit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  sold  at  a  loss.  That  fact  is,  in 
itself,  a  natural  limitation  on  the  period  of  the  practical  use  of  cold 
storage.   You  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  works  that  way. 

If  you  take  the  statistics  that  have  been  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  during  the  last  four  years,  which  show  the  quantity  of 
eggs  that  are  held  in  cold  storage  on  the  1st  of  each  month  in  the 
country,  you  will  find  that  the  actual  accumulation  and  output  cor- 
respond precisely  with  the  conditions  that  I  have  stated.  You  will 
find  that  in  March,  when  the  production  first  begins  certainly  to 
increase  to  large  proportions,  there  is  a  certain  amount  accumulated 
in  cold  storage,  which  increases  rapidly  during  April  and  May ;  the 
accumulation  goes  on  in  June  and  July,  and  readies  the  maximum 
period  in  August.  You  will  find  that  as  the  production  falls  off 
from  Auffust  on,  the  output  of  the  eggs  is  constant;  that  it  is  mod- 
erate in  Augpist  and  increases  in  September,  and  reaches  very  large 
proportions  in  October,  November,  and  December,  and  so  on.  You 
will  find  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  season  of  flush,  on  the  lf»> 
of  March,  the  stock  is  practically  exhausted.  I  will  not  say  it  ia 
entirely  exhausted,  because  there  are  conditions  which  invite  storage 
of  a  limited  stock  during  February  sometimes,  which  may  remain  on 
hand  until  the  1st  of  March,  but  even  considering  that,  you  will  find 
thit  from  storage  stocks  at  the  height  of  some  six  million  or  seven 
nuUion  cases  in  the  country  at  large  there  are  never  more  than  a  very 
few  thousand  remaining  on  the  1st  of  March.  So  that  it  is  the 
natural  limitations,  as  you  will  see,  which  practically  force  the  goods 
out  of  storage. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  greater  limitation  than  that  which 
naturally  occurs,  I  would  like  to  say  this :  The  need  for  the  carriage 
of  these  goods  in  the  warehouses  exists  so  long  as  the  natural  scarcity 
essts.  In  respect  to  eggs,  of  which  I  am  speaking  particularly,  the 
production  in  January  and  February  is  extremely  variable.  At  the 
Uginning  of  the  year  tJhe  poultry  crop  of  the  country  is  ready  for 
laving  eggs.  The  hens  have  passed  the  moulting  season,  the  pullets 
kave  reached  egg*laying  maturity,  and  the  whole  poultry  machinery 
15  oiled  up  for  laying  eggs.  If  the  weather  at  that  time  is  severe, 
^d  we  have  blizzards  sill  over  the  country  at  that  season,  the  hens 
<io  not  lay.  If  we  have  mild,  favorable  weather  conditions,  they  lay 
a  lar^e  quantitv. 
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The  result  is  that  we  have  a  very  great  variation  from  season  to 
season  in  the  fresh-egg  production  of  January  and  Febraury.  It  is 
very  great.  Last  year,  for  instance,  or  this  year,  when  we  had  a 
very  mild,  open  winter,  the  receipts  of  eggs  in  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February  were  nearlv  a  million  cases,  and  there 
have  been  years  when  they  have  fallen  aown  to  around  400,000  cases 
in  those  three  months,  so  that  you  will  see  the  conditions  against 
which  the  storer  of  eggs  must  come  in  those  seasons  which  may  pro- 
duce the  greatest  scarcity  of  the  whole  year,  or  which  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  a  relative  abundance.  It  makes  a  great  uncer- 
tainty and  the  results  are  extremely  variable.  When  we  strike  those 
seasons  when  the  winter  is  severe  and  the  egg  production  is  ex- 
tremely small  in  the  winter,  there  are  times  when  the  remaining 
stocks  of  cold  storage  e^gs  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand, 
except  at  an  extremely  high  price,  and  very  large  profits  have  been 
made.  There  are  other  seasons  where  the  reverse  occurs,  where  the 
stock  of  eggs  carried  into  those  months  is  more  than  can  be  sold,  in 
addition  to  the  unusually  large  fresh  production,  and  when  an 
equally  heavy  loss  must  be  accepted.  But  you  will  find,  in  spite  of 
the  recurrence  of  these  different  seasons,  those  of  high  profits  and 
those  of  heavy  losses,  that  the  output  of  eggs  is  just  the  same,  and 
they  are  all  cleaned  up  anyway  by  about  the  first  of  March;  so  the 
idea  that  people  can  by  holding  on  to  these  goods  control  the  market 
and  make  extravagant  profits  seems  to  be  shown  to  be  fallacious; 
otherwise  you  would  find  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  eggs 
carried  over  fi*om  the  season  of  scarcity  to  the  next  season  of  abund- 
ance ;  but  you  do  not  find  it. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  would  like  for  you  to  express  your  opinion,  Mr. 
Timer,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  conditions  upon  the  present 
stocks  and  prices. 

Mr.  Urker.  Speakinj^  of  the  conditions  which  are  attracting  so 
much  attention  now,  the!  abundance  or  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
siderable superabundance  of  storage  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  I 
think  it  is  plain  from  the  facts  that  the  storage  accumulations  must 
occur  before  their  need  is  demonstrated,  that  is  before  the  extent 
of  the  need  is  demonstrated.  We  know  that  the  need  exists,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  the  extent  of  the  need  is.  A  certain  quantity 
of  eggs  may  be  stored  in  the  spring  flush,  but  we'  may  come  into 
a  condition  of  excessive  heat  in  the  summer  and  an  excessive  waste 
or  loss  of  the  current  production ;  and  we  may  come  into  a  condition 
of  demand  later  whicn  we  are  not  anticipating,  in  which  that  quan- 
tity will  prove  insufficient  to  tide  over  the  scarcity  until  the  next 
season  of  abundance.  We  may  also  come  to  a  reversal  of  these  con- 
ditions, with  the  same  quantity  stored.  We  may  have  a  cool,  mild 
sunmier,  the  waste  mav  be  lessened,  the  variable  production  may 
be  much  increased,  and  there  may  be  other  competing  food  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  restrict  the  demands  during  the  season  of  scarc- 
ity. It  may  result  that  the  surplus,  even  with  the  same  quantity 
stored,  is  so  much  that  losses  must  be  incurred  on  a  considerable 
part  of  the  holdings,  so  that  when  a  man  goes  into  the  egg  business, 
or  is  in  the  egg  business  and  makes  a  business  of  storing  eggs,  he 
must  store  those  goods  in  view  of  an  entirely  unknown  future.  He 
can  estimate  it,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  functions  of  my  business 
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to  try  to  draw  together  all  the  facts,  all  the  cfonditions  which  will 
aid  b  forming  a  reasonable  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  situa^ 
lion  in  regard  to  prospective  conditions. 

Mr.  Jones.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ri^ht  on  that  point?  Does  he 
gamble  on  the  future  or  does  he  regulate  his  price  according  to  the  cost 
of  the  goods  at  the  time  he  puts  them  in  storage,  plus  the  cost  of 
carrying  them  ? 

Mr.  Urner.  He  must  gamble  on  the  future.  If  a  man  keeps  eggs 
at  a  certain  price,  puts  a  price  on  them  and  holds  them  at  that  price, 
he  might  hold  them  until  they  spoil.  The  price  at  which  he  can  sell 
them  depends  on  the  conditions  at  the  time  he  offers  them,  the  open 
market  conditions,  resulting  from  thousands  of  people  having  con- 
centrated them  in  the  great  markets  of  the  country  and  of  the  world 
at  various  prices,  and  those  markets  must  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Lesher.  In  regard  to  the  storage  of  eggs,  how  great  a  territory 
do  you  take  in  ?  I  am  getting  at  this  point — ^the  production  of  eggs 
in  Texas  will  start  earlier  than  it  will  in  New  York,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Ubner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lesheb.  Will  ^ou  explain  as  to  how  that  is  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir.  The  egg  product  of  the  whole  country  must 
be  considered  as  a  unit,  so  far  as  tne  markets  of  the  country  are  con- 
cerned. New  York  City  gets  eggs  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
United  States.  They  come  from  Texas  and  California,  carloads  of 
them  from  California.  The  greatest  egg-producing  sections  are  the 
Central  West,  and  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentuclcy,  and  Tennessee.  It  is 
true  that  the  production  in  sections  of  the  country  varies  as  com- 
pared with  otner  sections.  Texas  reaches  its  flush  production  of 
eggs  a  little  earlier  than  the  more  northerly  States,  but  not  so  much 
earlier  as  you  might  expect.  Texas,  I  think,  does  not  reach  its  flush 
production  until  about  February,  whereas  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
would  come  probably  in  March  or  early  April,  and  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota the  flush  production  would  come  in  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  m  the  month  of  May,  so  that  the  period  of  flush  does  not  extend 
over  a  period  of  more  than  three  or  four  months  for  the  whole 
country.  The  effect  of  one  section  coming  in  earlier  than  another 
simply  extends  to  a  certain  degree  the  period  of  relative  abundance, 
but  it  does  not  extend  for  the  country,  as  a  whole,  over  more  than  the 
period  that  I  mentioned,  of  four  months,  and  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  period  of  flush  is  from  March  to  June,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Heflik.  Production  would  begin  first  in  States  like  Louisiana 
Mid  Florida,  would  it  not  f 

Mr.  Urner«  Well,  of  course,  as  I  have  said,  production  is  con- 
tinuous to  a  certain  degree.  The  flush  production  begins  first  in  the 
Sottthem  States,  but  I  think  as  early  in  Texas  as  it  does  in  any 
State.  There  is  not  enough  in  Florida  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
If  they  had  a  large  poultry  industry  in  Florida  it  would  probably  be 
fct  there,  but  they  have  very  little  surplus  there.  They  have  some 
^rplus  in  the  Gulf  States  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  and 
tilt  comes  in  the  wintertime  and  early  spring. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  this  year,  I  prefaced  the  consideration 
of  them  by  referring  to  the  extremely  uncertain  character  of  the 
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business  in  the  futui'e  and  the  necessity  of  dealers  forming  their 
opinions  upon  what  they  expect  to  be  the  conditions.  As  1  stated 
before,  when  this  year  opened  in  January  and  February  we  had, 
as  you  all  know,  a  very  mild,  open  winter.  We  had  scaroely  any 
winter  in  some  sections,  and  consequently  the  egg  production  was 
very  large  for  the  winter;  it  was  unusually  large.  There  was  a 
general  opinion  amongst  the  trade  that  by  reason  of  the  large  part 
of  the  production  having  occurred  before  the  storage  season,  aU  of 
which  was  consumed  and  used  up,  that  the  result  would  be  an.  early 
cessation  of  the  flush  laving;  that  we  would  come  into  the  storage 
season  with  a  considerable  part  of  our  year's  production  used  up, 
with  a  large  consumptive  demand,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  small 
quantity  put  away.  Th^'e  was  also  the  expectation  of  unusually 
large  export  demand,  because  the  trade  expected  that  the  European 
countries  which  had  previously  been  denied  supplies  of  food  from 
this  coimtry  would  during  this  year  be  able  to  absorb  them.  It  was 
known  that  in  those  countries  eggs  had  become  extremely  scarce 
and  that  they  were  selling  at  fabulous  prices,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  demands  upon  our  reserve  stock,  by  reason  of  these  condi- 
tions, would  be  unusually  large.  Consequently,  when  the  price 
began  to  fall  from  the  extreme  winter  basis  the  demand  for  storage 
started  at  a  higher  price  than  was  the  case  last  year,  and  the  de- 
mand continued  to  absorb  that  surplus.  During  the  month  of 
March  it  took  some  eggs  off  the  market,  and  during  the  m<mths  of 
April  and  May  it  took  large  quantities. 

The  experience  of  the  production  was  contrary  to  the  general 
expectations.  The  fact  is,  that  the  production  during  April  and 
May,  and  so  far  during  the  summer,  has  been  very  much  greater 
than  had  been  expected.  Now,  the  trade  realizes  that  this  resulted 
from  a  very  much  larger  poultry  crop,  and  that  the  effect  of  thai 
in  the  winter  was  not  appreciated.  Export  buyers  were  in  the  mar- 
ket taldng  thousands,  even  hundreds  oi  thousands,  of  cases  of  ^gs, 
intended  for  export  to  European  countries,  and  this  demand  came 
in  competition  with  the  demand  for  our  own  future  necessities ;  the 

S rices  were  thus  supported  at  an  unusually  high  point,  although  it 
id  prove  finally  that  the  quantity  stored  was  very  much  greater 
than  it  was  last  year  and  very  much  greater  than  had  been  expected. 

Now,  that  is  simply  the  conditions  as  regards  this  point.  We 
have  now  a  very  large  excess  of  eggs  in  cold  storage,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  butter,  but  for  the  same  general  reason. 

Mr.  Lesheb.  Did  not  the  mild  winter  have  something  to  do  vnth  it^ 

Mr.  UsNEB.  It  did  in  January  and  February,  as  I  stated;  the 
expectation  was  that  that  fact  would  lessen  our  spring  production, 
but  it  did  not.  The  thing  came  out  differently  firom  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  trade.  I  know  there  was  an  expectation  in  the  New 
York  market  among  the  people  who  were  dealing  in  eggs  and  who 
were  accustomed  to  store  eggs,  that  by  the  1st  of  July  our  stocks 
in  storage  would  be  greatly  lessened.  There  was  continued  large 
production,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  precisely  the  contrary. 

Mr.  HirrcHiNBON.  Why  is  it  that  the  price  is  still  high?  If  you 
have  got  such  a  large  quantity  in  storage,  why  does  the  price  keep 
on  advancing? 

Mr.  Urneb.  The  price  is  high  because  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
price  of  fresh  eggs  is  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  fresh  eggs.    The 
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eggs  that  are  in  storage  are  for  the  moment  off  the  market,  except 
when  they  can  be  sold  at  some  profit.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  a 
man  who  has  10  cars  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  will  not,  as  a  rule,  sell 
them  at  a  loss ;  he  wiU  hold  them  for  a  profit.  If  the  price  of  fresh 
eggs  goes  to  a  point  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  stored  eggs,  and  the 
supply  is  sufficient  to  furnish  the  demand  at  this  price,  the  storage 
^gS^  Ai'e  practically  off  the  market  until  such  time  as  they  can  or 
must  be  sold. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Do  the  fresh  eggs  that  are  on  the  market  make  the 
price  for  all  eggs;  is  that  the  ideat 

Mr.  Urner.  No,  sir ;  the  price  of  the  fresh  eggs  depends  upon  the 
supply  and  demand  of  fresh  eggs,  but  that  is  inluenced  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  value  of  the  storage  eggs.  They  are  taiung  some  stor- 
age eggs  out  of  storage  now,  and  those  are  being  sold.  They  are  gen- 
erally taken  out  b^  jobbers  and  small  dealers  who  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  high  qualities  of  fresh  eggs  at  this  season,  and  their  stor- 
age goods  being  of  fine  quality,  they  take  some  of  those  out  and  put 
them  in  trade  at  a  price  which  yields  them  probably  a  reasonable 
profit,  but  to-day  you  can  not  force  storage  eggs  on  the  market  in 
this  country  and  get  a  dollar  back  for  every  dollar  that  was  invested 
in  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  brings  up  another  question.  You  say  the 
large  production  is  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June — in  those  four 
months  f 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  time  limit,  you  also  say 
that  the  eggs  are  all  exhausted  by  the  1st  of  March.  Why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  time  longer  than  8  months,  then  ? 

Sir.  TJrner.  Because  the  earliest  eggs,  the  firet  flush  eggs  are  the 
best  eggs.  In  March  and  April,  when  the  production  comes  to  a 
great  volume,  the  farmer  gets  a  marketable  quantity  every  day,  and 
they  go  to  market  every  day ;  they  come  in  quickly  from  the  sources 
of  production,  and  our  receipts  of  eggs  are  very  much  larger  than  at 
tny  other  season.  Furthermore,  the  weather  at  that  time  is  just 
right,  it  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  the  eggs  are  in  fine  con- 
dition ;  our  supplies  of  eggs  in  March  and  April  average  the  best  of 
all  the  year.  Those  that  can  be  put  in  cold  storage  are  the  best 
keepers.  I  would  rather  have  an  April  egg  in  January  or  February, 
or  even  a  March  egg,  than  I  would  an  egg  that  was  stored  in  August, 
in  the  following  January.  So  that  the  natural  limitation  is  from  one 
period  of  flush  to  the  next  period  of  flush,  say,  from  the  beginning 
of  one  period  of  flush,  which  is  in  March,  to  the  end  of  the  next 
period  of  scarcity,  which  is  in  February.  It  runs  the  cjtIc  of  just 
12  months,  and  it  should  be  that,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  made  anv  tests  to  detennine  that  cold- 
storage  eggs  can  be  kept  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Urner.  Well,  thev  have  been  kept  for  a  year,  practically,  in 
commerce  to  a  very  smalf  extent;  there  have  been  instances  where  they 
have  been  kept  that  long,  and  where  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  a 
good,  serviceable  quality.  Dr.  Pennington,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  will  appear  here,  has  made  many  tests  on  that 
matter  and  she  can  give  you  full  information. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  eggs  that  were  taken  in  in  New  Jersey 
in  March  and  stored  are  stamped.  Do  they  bring  any  higher  price 
than  the  eggs  that  were  taken  in  in  August  f 

Mr.  Urner.  I  do  not  think  they  are  stamped. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  are  marked,  are  they  not,  in  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Urner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Horne.  He  means  the  cold-storage  date  of  receipt. 

Mr.  Urner.  You  mean  the  date  they  are  put  in  cold  storage.  The 
cases  are  stamped,  and  so  are  they  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  they  bring  any  more  than  those  eggs  put  in 
later?    You  say  they  are  a  good  deal  better. 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes ;  as  a  rule,  they  bring  more ;  they  will  bring  more 
on  the  same  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Urner,  how  did  the  exportation  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  months  compare  with  the  exportation  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  months  of  1918  and  1917? 

Mr.  Urner.  It  has  been  very  much  larger,  but  it  has  not  been  yet 
of  very  great  proportions.  I  can  not  give  you  the  statistics  because 
they  are  unobtainable  promptly.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
you  know,  issues  monthly  bulletins  giving  that  information  from 
the  whole  country,  but  they  are  away  behind.  We  get  the  report  for 
March  along  some  time  in  June,  I  think,  and  I  think  the  last  one 
we  have  was  for  May.  From  those  figures  I  would  say  that  there 
has  been  a  large  increase,  but  the  quantity  exported  nas  not  yet 
reached  very  large  proportions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  does  it  compare  in  relation  to  the  increased 
stocks  in  storage?  I  mean  is  there  as  noticeable  a  large  increase  in 
exportation  as  there  is  in  stocks  in  storage? 

Mr.  Urner.  Well,  in  percentage,  sir,  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
exports  this  spring  is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  storage,  but  in  the  actual  number  of  cases  it  would  be  a  very  mod- 
erate proportion.  The  export  demand  is  expected  to  reach  its  height 
during  the  fall  season.  As  you  know,  the  shipping  facilities  have 
been  overtaxed  all  during  the  war,  and  they  have  not  yet  recovered  to 
their  full  normal  extent,  but  they  are  increasing,  and  in  the  fall  we 
can  ship  eggs  to  Europe  without  refrigeration,  whereas  during  the 
summer  we  nave  to  have  ice  boxes  to  ship  them  in,  and  they  are  not 
available  to  any  great  extent.  During  the  last  month  we  shipped 
some  25,000  or  30,000  cases,  which  had  some  refrigerator  accommoda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  what  extent  is  the  present  stock  of  eggs  in 
storage  based  upon  actual  contracts  for  foreign  account,  have  you 
any  idea? 

Mr.  Urner.  No;  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  heard  the  estimate 
made  that  the  quantity  of  eggs  in  storage  for  foreign  account 
amounted  to  something  like  750,000  cases,  but  I  can  not  make  an 
estimate  from  any  personal  knowledge.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
knows. 

Mr.  Young.  The  season  of  production  begins  in  my  State,  Texas, 
in  January  and  February,  along  there.  What  I  am  curious  to  know 
is  this:  The  product  that. goes  into  cold  storage  begins  to  move  from 
the  South,  running  on  north  and  east.  Where  is  the  price-fixing 
arrangement  by  which  anybody  can  determine  what  the  Texas  pro- 
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ducer,  for  instance,  who  comes  on  the  market  first  with  his  surplus, 
shall  get  for  his  product  ? 

Mr.  Ubneb.  The  price  machinery  of  the  sale  of  commodities  in 
open  market  comprises  the  man  who  has  the  ^ods  to  sell  and  the 
man  who  wants  to  buy  them.  They  come  together  and  negotiate  the 
price. 

Mr.  Young.  Right  on  that  point,  the  man  who  has  the  perishable 
product  to  sell,  like  eggs,  the  Texas  producer  now,  who  first  comes 
on  the  market,  has  not  a  thing  on  earth  to  say  as  to  what  he  gets  for 
his  product? 

Mr.  Ubner.  His  agent  has,  if  he  has  an  agent. 

Mr.  YoiJNG.  No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  comes  into  little  towns 
all  over  Texas  with  his  dozen  or  two  dozen  or  five  dozen  eggs  gath- 
ered up  from  the  barnyard.  His  first  purchaser  is  his  local  merchant. 
Now,  that  farmer  has  not  got  a  word  to  say  about  what  he  gets 
for  those  eggs.  He  simply  takes  what  they  offer  him.  I  want  to 
know  where  the  price  movement  starts,  the  value  movement.  Where 
does  it  start? 

Mr.  Ubner.  It  starts  in  the  large  markets,  where  the  goods  must 
find  their  final  distribution,  their  final  disposition. 

Mr.  Young.  In  the  large  markets,  like  New  York? 

Mr.  Urneb.  Yes;  and  Chica,go,  Boston,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Young.  Now,  in  those  large  markets,  which  are  the  deter- 
mining factors  as  to  the  market  statements  that  are  given  out  as  to 
the  v^ues  that  shall  relate  back  to  the  farmer  who  produces  eggs? 

Mr.  Ubneb.  The  factors  are  the  trade  conditions,  tne  offerings  of 
the  goods  for  sale,  the  ability  to  sell  them,  the  ability  to  buy  them 
at  a  certain  price. 

Mr.  Young.  But  since  they  are  all  in  cold  storage 

Mr.  Ubneb.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  they  are  not  all  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Young.  At  a  certain  season  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Ubneb.  Only  a  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  they  hold  the  surplus,  to  say  the  least.  Since 
they  hold  the  surplus,  are  not  the  price  factors  entering  into  what  the 
Texas  producer  gets  for  his  eggs  named  by  the  people  who  hold  this 
surplus  off  of  the  market  through  the  cold-storage  processes? 

Mr.  Ubneb.  I  should  say  not  altogether,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  the  Texas  producer  of  the  goods  would  like  to 
know  who  names  his  price.  He  hasn't  anything  on  earth  to  say  about 
it  He  has  these  eggs,  and  they  have  got  to  go  on  the  market;  he 
takes  them  to  town  and  he  has  got  to  take  what  the  merchant  offers 
him. 

Mr.  Ubneb.  The  man  who  buys  them  from  him  I  suppose  fixes  the 

price  he  pays. 

Mr.  Young.  Somebody  must  fix  the  price  on  them  before  the  man 
vho  buys  first  can  afford,  to  go  into  the  market. 

Mr.  Ubneb.  There  is  a  normal  value  existing;  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  normal  value  of  eggs  at  all  times.  I  say  there 
is  a  normal  value  of  every  product  subject  to  open-marketing  condi- 
tions.   Now,  it  is  that  normal  value  that  fixes  this  price. 

Mr.  Young.  Here  is  what  the  producer  is  up  against.  I  represent 
a  great  productive  State.  The  cold-storage  men,  I  mean  the  people 
who  are  operating  through  cold  storage,  have  something  to  say  as  to 
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what  they  get  for  their  product;  they  can*withhold  it  until  they  get 
satisfactory  returns. 

Mr.  Urner.  For  a  certain  length  of  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  So  they  name  their  price  in  a  way.  That  runs  throu^ 
nearly  all  lines  where  these  concentration  processes  take  place.  The 
big  dealers  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  the  price  in  a  largie 
measure,  but  the  producer  has  not  got  it  in  his  power.  He  has  simply 
got  to  come  on  the  market  with  these  perishable  or  semiperishable 
products  and  take  whatever  he  can  ^et. 

Mr.  Ur^^er.  He  can  store  them  himself. 

Mr.  Young.  And  when  he  receives  20  cents  a  dozen  for  his  eggs^ 
and  has  got  to  go  back  several  months  later  and  pay  80  cents  a 
dozen  for  his  eggs,  he  knows  that  there  is  somewhere  along  the 
line  a  holdup;  at  least  he  has  not  profited^  and  he  is  the  man  who 
is  feeding  the  world.  Now,  there  is  the  fault  of  the  economic  system 
that  prevails,  as  I  see  it  from  the  producers'  standpoint. 

Mr.  Urner.  My  understanding  is  that  the  producers  of  eggs  have 
received  a  very  much  higher  price  for  them  as  these  prices  have  ad- 
vanced, than  tney  did  before.    I  have  been  told  so. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  during  these  war  times, 

Mr.  HoRNE.  On  that  point,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  producer  gets 
more  because  of  the  cold-storage  system  and  the  cold-storage  capacity 
than  he  would  get  if  there  were  no  cold-storage  facilities  for  storing 
the  surplus? 

Mr.  Urner.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  does  during  the  flush  season. 

Mr.  Young.  Of  course,  if  you  had  no  cold  storage,  and  an  overpro- 
duction, I  grant  you  that  the  price  would  drop  to  the  minimam,  but 
is  it  your  belief  that  there  is  a  fair  distribution}  Here  are  these 
processes  that  take  care  of  the  stuff,  these  business  institutions, 
which  could  not  exist,  and  would  not  be  in  existence  if  he  did  not 
produce.  Is  the  system  so  worked  out  that  the  farmer  will  get  the 
general  average  ox  prices  that  prevail  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  both  production  and  consumption? 

Mr.  Urner.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  price  that  the  farmer  gets, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  that  the  consumer  pays,  is  not  related  to 
any  great  extent  to  the  question  before  the  committee  as  to  the  use 
of  cold  storage.  I  think  different  conditions  come  in  which  are  not 
dependent  upon  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  cold-storage  in- 
dustry. If  it  is  desired  to  discuss  that  phase  of  the  question,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  say  what  I  can  about  it. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  a  very  important  phase,  in  my  judgment,  for 
this  reason.  As  the  population  is  multiplying  in  these  congested 
centers,  and  there  are  more  mouths  to  be  fed  and  less  producers,  it 
is  an  extremely  important  question  that  the  economic  system  be  so 
adjusted  that  there  will  be  incouragement  to  produce,  or  else  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  starve  to  death  within  the  next  few  years.  What 
the  farmer  wants  is  that,  in  the  readjustment  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions, when  he  produces  this  CTeat  surplus  to  feed  the  world,  the 
system  through  which  this  surplus  is  handled  shall  be  so  managed — 
and  if  it  takes  a  law  to  do  it,  then  the  proper  law  should  be  en- 
acted— that  the  price  may  relate  back  so  that  the  general  average 
price  will  be  share  in  by  him.    That  is  all  he  asks. 

Mr.  Urner.  My  pei-sonal  opinion  is  that  the  farmer  has  the  same 
opportunity  to  deal  in  cold-storagei  eggs,  to  a  certain  extent.    I  know 
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some  producers  of  eggs  who  do  patronize  the  cold-storage  industry. 
I  do  not  know  them  personally,  but  I  know  that  in  our  section  on 
these  large  poultry  farms  and  henneries  where  men  have  large 
^ocks  which  permit  it,  they  sometimes  take  their  eggs  off  the  mar- 
ket in  seasons  of  relative  abundance. 

Mr.  YoiTNG.  They  are  in  a  different  situation;  but  you  must  con- 
sider that  in  this  great  section  of  the  country,  in  Texas,  there  is  not 
one  farmer  out  of  a  thousand  who  participates  in  the  use  of  cold- 
storage  facilities,  because  we  haven't  got  them.  And,  I  take  it,  that 
is  true  in  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union  where  this  production 
conies  from.  The  other  situation  may  be  true  in  New  York  City 
and  in  other  congested  centers,  where  they  may  have  great  poultry 
ran^s,  but  we  have  not  the  facilities  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Nation  where  the  production  comes  from  for  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Urker.  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  tendency  of  the  cold- 
storage  business,  taking  the  years  through,  and  taking  the  crop  as  a 
whole,  is  to  increase  production.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  a 
larger  and  more  profitable  production,  and  it  constantly  tends  to 
reduce  the  whole  cost  to  the  public  in  relation  to  what  it  would  be 
otherwise.  I  think  the  tendency  during  a  season  of  surplus  is  re- 
flected to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  by  enabling  him  to  produce  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  eggs  which  he  can  sell  at  a  pront  than  he 
could  otherwise  do. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Take  the  Texas  eggs  that  we  are  talking  about,  how 
many  men  make  a  profit  on  eggs  that  are  shipped  from  the  producer 
in  Texas  to  New  YoA  ? 

Mr.  Ubner.  There  is  an  average  profit  made  at  each  point  of 
handling.  It  is  not  always  a  profit,  however ;  sometimes  there  are 
losses  and  sometimes  there  are  gains^  but  there  is  an  average  profit, 

or  the  people  would  not  remain  in  business.    The  Texas  producers 

Mr.  YouNO  (interposing).  I  wish  you  would  follow  each  step  up. 
Take  it  up  from  the  farmer  or  producer  and  his  first  sale  to  the 
local  merchant  on  up  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Urnisr.  The  farmer  takes  his  eggs  to  the  local  merchant,  I 
would  say,  and  he  may  trade  them  in  tor  produce  or  may  sell  tiiem 
for  cash.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  speak  about  Texas  conditions  as 
distinct  from  other  sections  of  the  country — there  may  be  some 
peculiar  conditions  in  Texas  with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  because 
I  have  not  been  in  Texas  and  have  had  no  personal  contact  with  the 
situation  there;  but  I  know  generally  in  the  country  tiiese  country 
merchants  buy  eggs  from  the  farmers,  and  if  they  happen  to  be,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  in  a  thickly  populated  egg  section,  sometimes 
the  merchant  themselves  make  their  own  direct  shipments  to  dis- 
tributing markete,  like  New  York  and  Chicago.  But  if  they  do  not 
make  direct  shipments,  then  their  eggs  are  bought  up  a)^  concentrat- 
ing points,  where  a  large  number  of  these  eggs  come  together  in 
merchantable  quantities,  carload  lots.  There  they  are  selected  and 
graded  and  packed  and  forwarded  to  the  lai^e  markets,  leaving 
Behind  simply  what  is  necessary  for  local  consumption.  When  they 
trrive  in  a  large  city,  of  course,  distribution  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  eggs.  If  the  eggs  have  been  carefully  graded  and 
handled  before  being  shipped,  they  may  go  directly  from  the  original 
receiver  in  New  York  to  large  retailers.   The  chain-store  people,  for 
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instance,  who  buy  very  large  quantities  of  eggs,  usually  get  their 
supplies  directly  from  the  first-hand  receivers  in  cities,  or  from 
shippers  direct.  So  there  is  a  longer  or  a  shorter  cut  distribution, 
depending  upon  the  uniformity  with  which  the  eggs  are  graded,  in 
the  first  place,  and 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  Is  there  any  difference  in  price? 

Mr.  Urner.  Between  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Between  the  fellow  who  £ets  it  direct  and  the  fellow 
who  sells  it  after  it  has  been  handled  through  a  dozen  different 
hands  ?  I  was  informed  the  other  day,  though  I  do  not  know  about  it, 
that  certain  eggs  were  shipped  from  New  Jersey  to  the  city  of  Utica, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  eggs  went  through  a  dozen  different  hands, 
and  of  course  every  hand  had  to  have  a  profit,  and ^ 

Mr.  Urner  (interposing).  I  can  not  imagine  that  situation. 

Mr.  Jones  (continuing).  Is  there  generally  a  normal  price  for  eggs 
throughout  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Urner.  There  is  a  normal  relationship  as  to  price  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  then,  if  this  were  true,  about  this  consignment 
passing  through  a  dozen  different  hands,  and  then  if  there  were  an- 
other case  where  a  consignment  went  from  the  producer  to  one  mer- 
chant and  then  to  the  consumer,  would  the  fellow  who  sold  in  Utica 
reflate  the  price  for  the  other  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Urner.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  that  question,  as  I  can  not 
imagine  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  get  the  highest  price  they  can  get  for  their  goods 
regardless  of  production? 

Mr.  Urner.  That  naturally  follows,  but 

Mr.  Horne  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  if  possible  Dr.  Pennington,  whom  the  com* 
mittee  has  asked  to  appear,  is  here,  and  we  have  five  gentlemen  be- 
sides Mr.  Urner  to  be  heard  to-day.  We  do  not  wish  to  restrict  him 
in  any  way,  because  his  statement  is  very  interesting,  but  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  committee  that  in  oraer  that  these  gentlemen  may 
be  heard  and  get  away  that  we  should  take  up  no  more  time  with 
Mr.  Urner  than  is  necessary. 

The  Chair3£an.  Do  you  wish  each  witness  to  finish  his  statement 
and  then  have  the  committee  question  him  ? 

Mr.  Horne.  I  think  that  would  lend  itself  to  speed  and  brevity. 

Mx.  Urner.  Is  there  anything  further? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Urner. 

Mr.  BuBEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BuBET.  Along  the  line  that  Mr.  Young  of  Texas  has  been 
questioning  you,  about  the  price  of  eg^,  let  me  say :  My  understand- 
ing is  that  when  a  farmer  comes  in  with  a  basket  of  eggs  to  the  local 
merchant  or  local  produce  man,  that  local  merchant  or  local  produce 
man  knows  the  price,  because  he  gets  his  price  every  day  from  the 
produce  buver  in  a  lar^e  city,  which  city  man  gets  his  information 
from  New  York  or  Chicago  or  from  some  other  of  the  great  cities; 
and  this  information  fi:oes  from  one  to  another  up  to  the  central  point, 
which,  I  presume,  is  New  York  City.    Now,  what  I  would  like  to  get 
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at  is,  who  is  it  in  New  York  who  fixes  the  price  ?    To  illustrate,  you 
publish  every  morning  a  definite  price  of  eggs  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  TJkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RxjBET.  Who  do  you  get  that  price  list  from? 

Mr.  Urner.  We  get  it  by  investigating  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Rtjbet.  I  mean,  who  do  you  go  to  i 

Mr.  Urner.  We  go  to  the  receivers  of  eggs,  who  receive  them  and 
>ell  them  on  the  market.  And  we  go  to  the  buyers  of  eggs,  who  are 
the  natural  outlet  We  go  to  those  sources  where  eggs  are  offered 
for  sale  and  are  sold,  ascertain  the  willingness  and  ability  to  seU 
them,  and  determine  the  prevailing  price  at  the  time. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  concern  in  New  York  will  send  out  prices  of 
eggs  each  day  to  his  concern,  we  will  say,  in  Chicago,  and  so  on  down 
the  line?  Now,  there  is  a  definite  tmd  fixed  price;  they  do  not  fall  a 
bit.  There  are  a  hundred  different  large  concerns,  say,  in  New  York, 
and  when  they  ^ve  the  price  to  their  concerns  in  Chicago  they  all 
give  out  to  outlying  districts  identically  the  same  price.  They  do  not 
give  out  different  prices,  but  the  same  price,  tliat  eggs  in  New  York 
are  worth  to-day  so  much.  I  have  been  in  a  poultry  house  when  the 
poultryman  would  call  up  St.  Louis,  and  he  would  say  to  the  man  to 
whom  he  ships  in  St  Louis,  "  What  is  the  price  of  eggs  to-day  ? " 
And  he  would  get  his  price  from  that  St.  Louis  concern  as  to  what 
eggs  were  on  that  particular  day.  Now,  the  St.  Louis  man  evidently 
got  his  price  that  same  morning  from  some  other  concern  higher  up? 

Mr.  Urner.  There  is 

Mr.  Rubet  (interposing).  Haven't  they  got  some  sort  of  organic 
zation  in  New  York  whereby  they  get  together  every  morning  and 
know  what  the  price  of  e^gs  is,  so  that  every  man  who  buys  eggs 
will  be  able  to  go  out  and  inform  his  customers  in  other  cities  what 
it  is? 

Mr.  Urner.  They  do  not  get  together  and  determine  anything. 
The  establishment  of  the  market  vafiie  is  a  matter  of  reports.  That 
is,  the  market  value  must  be  arrived  at  by  somQ  one  who  investigates 
the  ability  to  sell  eggs  and  the  ability  to  buy  them.  And,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  b^omes  the  business  of  our  concern  and  of  other 
concerns.  It  is  my  business,  for  instance,  to  go  to  the  egg  market 
and  to  hear  the  bids  and  offerings  of  eggs  of  the  various  grades  to 
find  out  from  the  receivers  of  eggs  their  ability  to  sell  their  priduct, 
and  when  I  arrive  at  a  conclusion  I  make  a  quotation.  But  I  do  not 
make  a  single  quotation ;  I  make  quotations  for  half  a  dozen  different 
kinds  and  grades  of  eggs,  in  which  quotations  there  is  a  range  of 
prices  of  perhaps  16  cents  a  dozen  or  more.^  But  there  is  a  standard 
grade  of  eggs,  which  thev  call  firsts ;  that  is,  eggs  that  are  accepted 
as  the  more  nearly  standard  grade.  Then  there  is  a  higher  grade, 
extra  firsts,  and  still  a  higher  grade  of  extras.  Usinff  these  r^tive 
terms  of  quality,  we  determine  what  we  think  to  oe  the  market 
values.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  we  have  made  these  quota- 
tions the  trade,  as  a  rule,  sends  tnem  out  to  the  market. 
Mr.  Rubet.  Is  there  any  e^  exchange,  or  getting  together  of  a 

group  of  men  in  New  York  vSty  every  monung  to  determine  the 

price  of  eggs? 
Mr.  Urner.  There  is  an  exchange  in  New  York  and  they  have 

their  public  call.    The  exchauage  comprises  a  large  number  of  sellers 

and  buyers  of  eggs.    A  man  can  have  marked  up  on  the  blackboard 
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a  carload  of  eggs  at  a  certain  price,  and  then  other  men  will  bid  for 
them.  To  me,  as  market  reporter,  that  is  simply  evidence  of  the 
prevailing  value,  but  it  is  not  always  complete  proof,  because  there 
are 

Mr.  Heflin  (interposing).  Is  that  where  a  price  is  fixed — ^in  that 
exchange? 

Mr.  Urner.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  price  fixed  in  the  sense 
you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  RuBET.  If  there  is  no  fixed  price,  uniformly  made  every  day, 
how  is  it  those  men  are  able  to  give  out  identically  the  same  price 
according  to  grade,  as  you  have  suggested,  to  egg  buyers  in  every 
community? 

Mr.  Urner.  Because  they  have  adopted  whatever  standard  is 
available  to  them  to  indicate  ttie  market.  Thousands  of  people 
dealing  in  eggs  all  over  the  country  are  insisting  upon  knowing 
what  the  market  is.  as  nearly  as  they  can  get  at  it,  and  they  take 
the  evidence  of  market  value  that  is  available — ^which  happens  to  be, 
in  our  city,  that  which  we  market  reporters  provide,  of  whom  I  am 
one. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Another  question  along  another  line :  As  to  eggs  that 
are  accumulated  in  New  York  in  storage,  are  those  eggs  ever  snipped 
back  West,  or  are  they  all  consumed  in  New  York,  or  exported  * 

Mr.  Urner.  Practically  speaking,  they  are  all  consumed  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  and  in  the  eastern  territory.  I  will  not  say 
that  there  have  never  been  any  eggs  shipped  back,  because  there 
may  have  been  times  when  New  York  had  a  little  more  reserve  stock 
than  was  needed  and  some  other  sections  might  have  been  entirely 
out  and  some  egffs  may  have  been  sent  back.  But  that  is  very  im- 
probable and  it  has  happened  very  seldom. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  As  a  rule,  there  is  one  shipment  made  to  any  big 
center? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes. 

Mr.  RuBET.  And  there  is  no  shipping  back  of  those  eggs? 

Mr.  Urner.  It  is  a  very  rare  exception. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Rueby? 

Mr.  RuBET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Urner,  the  contention  has  been  raised  before 
the  committee  that  hoarding  is  one  of  the  evil  practices  in  connec- 
tion with  storage,  and  for  that  reason  the  cold-storage  plants  should 
be  regulated? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  that  is  the  contention. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  how  much  hoarding  of  eggs  is 
being  done? 

Mr.  Urner.  If  you  mean  by  hoarding  an  unnecessary  holding  of 
eggs  beyond  the  public  need 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  mean  hoarding  for  the  purpose 
of  monopolizing  the  supply  and  enhancing  prices? 

Mr.  Urner.  In  my  opmion  there  is  none. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  compiled  statistics  on  eggs,  as  to  the 
quantity  in  storage? 

Mr.  URNER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  examined  the  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  -In  your  opinion  is  the  department's  re- 
port practically  complete? 
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Mr.  Urner.  As  to  holdings? 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cover  all  storage  plants? 

Mr.  Urner.  Not  all,  but  nearly  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage! 

Mr.  Urner.  I  say  not  all,  because  a  number  of  houses  do  not  seem 
to  report  regularly.  For  instance,  the  number  of  houses  reporting 
varies  from  month  to  month,  and  therefore  it  can  not  cover  alE 
Some  months  they  will  report,  for  instance,  380  houses,  and  then 
some  months  they  will  report  ^0  houses,  or  450  houses.  So  that  if 
the  number  varies  from  month  to  month  it  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  they  do  not  get  all  of  them  for  any  one  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cold-storage  plants  are  there  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Urner.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  the  matter  investigation? 

Mr.  Urner.  I  have,  and  I  £10 w  there  is  a  very  large  number,  but 
as  to  how  many  are  holding  this  product  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  Home  on  yesterday, 
preoared  by  you,  are  quite  complete  as  to  storage,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Urner.  I  think  those  referred  to  New  x  ork  only. 

The  Chairman.  They  include  all  plants  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Horne.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  explain  that  Mr.  Urner  was 
not  here  and  does  not  know  exactly  what  you  are  referring  to.  Mr. 
Urner.  I  put  in  the  record  the  tabulation  of  storage  movements  for 
a  number  of  years,  taken  from  your  testimony  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  The  chairman  wants  to  know 
whether  those  reports  are  correct  as  reflecting  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Urner.  This  is  the  table  to  which  you  refer?  [Witness  show- 
ing Mr.  Home  a  paper.] 

Mr.  Horne.  Yes,  sir.  The  chairman  is  asking  whether  those  fiffures 
are  substantially  correct,  and  whether  they  reflect  all  the  holdings 
in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  your 
question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.    Yes ;  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Urner.  This  table  which  I  understand  Mr.  Horne  presented 
yesterday  refers  only  to  holdings  in  New  York. 

The  CfiiAiRMAN.  It  is  complete  as  far  as  it  goes? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir ;  as  far  as  I  could  make  it.  These  tables  were 
compiled  before  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  doing  the 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  infonnation? 

Mr.  Urner.  From  the  warehouses.  I  compiled  it  myself  from  the 
direct  reports  of  the  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  the  farmer  storing  eggs. 
To  what  extent  does  he  store  effgs? 

Mr.  Urner.  To  a  very  small  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  small  dealers  store,  generally? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  is  given  an  equal  opportunity? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  hotel  keepers  buy  for  future 
delivery? 

Mr.  ITrner.  To  what  extent  do  they  buy  for  future  delivery  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  hotel  keepers  can  buy  eggs  to-day 
for  delivery  nejft  March  or  April? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  to  quite  a  considerable  extent  in  New 
York  that  situation  exists  as  to  fall  and  winter  delivery,  but  what 
other  cities  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  cold-storage  plants  are  open  to  everybody 
alike,  to  put  in  eggs  or  to  buy? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  speculation  in  cold-storage  products 
result  in  large  profits? 

Mr.  Urner.  There  is  in  the  storage  of  these  perishable  food 
products,  under  the  conditions  I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you,  the 
uncei-tainty  of  future  conditions,  and.  there  is  therefore  a  speculative 
element  innerent  therewith. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  Urner.  You  can't  evade  that  condition,  whoever  does  the  work. 

The  CiiAiRiiAN.  Does  it  nsuallj'  result  in  a  profit,  or  is  there 
generally  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Urner.  There  are  seasons  of  lossj  and  there  are  seasons  of 
gain.  In  the  same  pamphlet  that  Mr.  Home  presented  to  you  yes- 
terday I  have  a  table  compiling  the  results  for  9  or  10  years,  giving 
the  average  input  and  average  output  price  for  the  different  months. 
It  shows  for  a  period  of  10  years  considerable  variation — ^some  years 
showing  a  considerable  loss  and  some  years  a  considerable  profit, 
and  other  years  the  situation  being  about  normal;  but  the  average 
for  10  years  shows  just  about  profit  enough  to  keep  the  people  m 
the  busmess.  It  was  some  small  percentage,  I  can  not  say  what, 
but  probably  about  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Suppose  that  table  be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  table  give  the  profit  for  each  year? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  understand  si'). 

Mr.  Urner.  This  table  covers  eggs  for  the  season  1904r-05  on  up 
to  the  season  1913-14.  It  gives  the  average  prices  at  New  York  of 
storage  packed  fresh  eggs  m  April  and  May,  of  best  western  fresh 
in  June,  and  of  the  better  qualities  of  refrigerator  eggs  from  Sep- 
tember to  February.    It  shows  the  results  in  each  vear  in  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  indicate  the  profits  made^ 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  figured  up  the  averages.  It  shows 
the  averages  in  those  years.  It  shows  the  fresh  eggs  ranging  from 
18.75  cents  to  19.45  cents,  and  the  output  prices  ranging  from  22.64 
cents  to  23.12  cents,  or  something  like  that — a  difference  of  some- 
thing like  3  or  4  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  storage  and  profit. 

Table  YII. — Indication  of  average  profit  from  egg  storage, 

[AYorBge  prices  at  New  York  of  storage  packed  fresh  eggs  In  April  and  Mar,  of  best  western  fresh  in  Juiwj 
and  of  the  bettor  qualities  of  ref^igeittor  eggs  from  September  to  Tcbrauy.} 

FRESH. 


Year. 

AprU. 

May. 

June. 

Year. 

1907-08 

April. 

May. 

Jnn^. 

IVld-H 

19.92 
21.51 
•    17.70 
22.80 
21.90 
16.73 

21.14 
20.64 
1&07 
22.01 
22.73 
17.68 

90.80 
20.08 
16.78 
2L09 
22.08 
17.59 

17.95 
18.00 
18.20 
1&50 

17.60 
18,14 
1&15 

ia20 

1ft.  31 
18  Oil 

1913-13 

1906-07 

1911-12 

190IMJ6 

17, 2r 

17.50 

1910-11 

1004-05 

1909-10 

Ayerage 

1 

190^-09 

19.33 

10.45 

18.78 
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Table  VII. — Indication  of  average  profit  from  egg  storage — Continued. 

REFRIGERATOR. 


Year. 

Septem- 
ber. 

October. 

26.13 
23.89 
20.58 
25.12 
25.13 
22.45 
20.39 
22.50 
20.88 
19.17 

Novem- 
ber. 

Deocm- 
ber. 

29.69 
19.11 
23.35 
25.08 
23.47 
26.78 
18.21 
23.33 
21.00 
21.46 

January. 

Febru- 
arj'. 

1913-14 

25.59 
23.62 
20.65 
24.45 
23.18 
22.10 
20.98 
22.50 
20.75 
20.69 

28.86 
22.78 
21.61 
25.30 
24.36 
24.55 
18.30 
22.69 
22.04 
20.55 

30.69 
17.79 
28.81 
21.70 
27.05 
27.88 
18.94 
23.25 
18.42 
22.25 

26.30 

1912-13 

18.27 

1911-12 

33.80 

1910-11 

14.95 

1909-10 

24.29 

i9nM)9 

29.91 

1907-08 

19.32 

190S-07 

23.81 

l«5-»5 

11.58 

1904-05 

26.02 

Av^jnym, 

22.64 

23.62 

• 

23.10 

23.15 

23.12 

•  22.55 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  monopoly  on  the  cold-storage  business? 

ilr.  Urneil  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  who  is  the  largest  dealer  in  eggs? 

Mr.  Urner.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  who  is  the  largest  dealer  in  eggs? 

Mr.  Urner.  Who  is  the  largest  individual  deafer? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (interposing).  Does  that  table  include  the  cost 
of  insurance  and  interest? 

Mr.  Urner.  No,  sir;  it  simply  gives  input  and  output  values. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  all  expenses  come  out  of  the  profit? 

Mr.  Urner,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  give  the  net  profit  at  all,  do  you? 

Mr.  Urner.  You  can  judge  as  to  that  from  a  comparison  of  the 
gross  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  time  kindly  include  that  in  the  report ; 
if  not,  Mr.  Home's  statement  of  yesterday  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir. 

Xow,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  the  largest  dealer  in  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Urner.  If  you  include  corporations  I  would  say  that  Swift 
&  Co.  were  the  largest  egg  dealers  m  the  United  States. 

The  Ch.^irman.  Can  you  give  the  amount  they  handle? 

Mr.  Urner.  No,  sir;  not  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  alleged  that  certain  firms  or  corpora- 
tions monopolize  the  egg  market? 

Mr.  Urner.  From  my  own  observations  I  believe  there  is  no  con- 
trol and  no  combination  or  individual  who  controls  a  large  enough 
part  of  the  business,  in  view  of  the  thousands  of  people  engaged  in 
it  m  a  more  or  less  large  way,  to  exercise  a  positively  controlling 
interest. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  j^ou.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  think  that  reports  would  be  circulated  by 
e^  dealers  who  had  eggs  in  cold  storage  that  the  supply  was  much 
smaller  than  it  really  was,  in  order  to  get  an  advantage  of  an  in- 
cre-ase  in  price.     Does  that  ever  occur? 

ifr.  Urnkr.  Do  you  mean  in  a  large  market  ? 

llr.  Heilin.  In  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  TJrner.  I  can  see  no  effect  to  be  gained  by  the  circulation  of 
any  such  report,  because  the  facts  are  a  matter  of  record.  The  facts 
are  obtained  by  governmental  forces,  and  they  are  made  public,  and 
anybody  can  get  them,  so  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  circulation  of  contrary  rumors.* 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  circulation  of  such  a  report  would  enhance  the 


but  the  fact  is- 


value  of  eggs,  put  the  price  up,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Urner.  If  enough  people  believed  it, 

Mr.  Heflin  (interposing).  If  this  information  is  not  where  the 
public  could  get  it  they  would  not  know  whether  such  a  statement 
was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Urner.  No  ;  that  is  true  if  they  could  not  get  the  true  reports. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Is  there  a  place  where  the  public  can  get  information 
at  any  time  as  to  the  amount  of  eggs  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Urner.  Yes,  sir ;  at  any  time. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Shall  I  call  another  witness? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  statement  remained  in  the  record  to  the  effect  that  the  cold- 
storage  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, were  incomplete.    I  understood  Mr.  Urner  to  refer  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  because  for  one  month  a  certain  num- 
ber of  of  houses  would  be  reported,  and  another  month  another  num- 
ber is  not  evidence  that  our  reports  are  incomplete.  I  know  posi- 
tively that  those  reports  are  correct,  for  while  I  am  not  in  direct 
charge  of  that  cold  storage  work,  I  ask  some  questions  every  month 
about  them  and  Imow  the  way  in  which  they  are  compiled.  Take 
the  report  for  some  months,  and  we  will  say  that  408  storages  re- 
ported while  21  did  not,  and  we  state  definitely  in  our  report  that 
21  did  not  report.  We  estimate  the  amounts  those  21  storages  would 
hold  and  we  give  the  amounts  reported  by  the  408  storages  reporting, 
which  gives  the  matter  very  clearly.  For  instance,  408  storages  re- 
ported 7.508,000  eggs,  and  we  estimate  for  those  that  have  not  re- 
ported 98,000  eggs,  which  is  about  seven-tenths  of  I  per  cent  of  those 
reporting.    We  give  all  the  facts. 

The  Chadiman.  Under  the  law  thev  are  liable  to  a  fine  for  not 
reporting? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  certain  that  your  list  is  complete;  that 
you  have  all  the  cold-storage  houses  on  your  list? 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  have  inserted  in  the  record  a  correction  covering 
the  point  Mr.  Hutchinson  ha^  raised,  and  I  should  prefer  that  it 
may  not  be  repeated  in  the  record  at  this  time 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  may  answer  it  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  will  say,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  they  are 
substantially  complete.  But  there  is  something  about  branch  houses 
that  I  would  like  to  read  orally  to  the  committee  if  jou  desire  to  have 
the  information.  I  have  inserted  the  correction  in  the  record  and 
do  not  want  to  go  into  it  again  here  unless  I  read  the  whole  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  read  it  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  do  not  care  to  do  so  at  this  time  unless  I  am 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  think  through  the  method  of  obtaining  in- 
formation that  you  have  we  can  know  from  time  to  time  how  many 
eggs  there  are  in  cold  storage  in  the. United  States? 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Absolutely ;  within  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  they  comply  with  the  law,  and  if  the 
law  is  enforced,  and  if  you  have  a  complete  list? 

Mr.  Marshauj.  Of  course,  by  cold-storage  reports  we  do  not  mean 
eggs  that  may  be  in  ice  boxes.  It  does  not  mean  eggs  that  Swift  & 
Co.  may  have  in  their  little  distributing  points,  which  we  do  not  con- 
sider in  cold  storage,  but  are  in  process  of  distribution.  But  as  to 
the  real  substantial  reserve  supply  we  are  correct  without  question 
within  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  law  you  have  authority  to  call  for 
reports  from  all? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  would  be  a  waste  of  our  time  to  give 
that,  to  go  after  some  little  fellow  with  a  small  amount  of  e^gs. 

Mr.  Ubner.  I  want  to  say  a  word ;  I  was  not  criticising  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  merely 
trying  to  answer  a  question  that  was  propounded  to  me.  But  I  can 
say  that  I  have  seen,  and  can  show  wnere  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  of  storage  holdings  in  a  month  of  one  year  were  different 
from  the  reports  for  that  month  in  the  following  year.  That  is,  a 
comparison  was  being  shown,  and  they  reported  a  certain  number  of. 
houses  contained  a  certain  number  of  eggs  for  this  year  and  then  a 
certain  number  for  the  preceding  year.  Then  those  figures,  when 
compiled  in  a  report  for  the  following  year,  showed  a  different  num- 
ber of  houses  reporting.  So  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  while  Mr. 
Marshall's  statement  as  to  substantial  accuracy  is  correct,  that  my 
own  statement  that  there  is  some  variation  is  also  justified. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  will  not  admit  that  Mr.  Umer  has  probably 
misunderstood  our  figures  by  not  reading  them  carefully.  When  we 
make  a  comparison  of  a  month  in  one  year  with  the  same  month  in 
another  year  we  use  exactly  the  same  storage  each  time;  so,  of  course, 
if  we  are  comparing  June  of  this  year  with  June  of  last  year  we  will 
have  the  same  figures.  Of  course,  where  we  are  comparing  July  of 
this  year  with  July  of  last  year  the  number  may  be  a  little  different, 
because  we  take  those  storages  in  the  reports  for  both  months,  and 
we  could  not  do  it  on  any  oSier  basis. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Umer's  mistaken  idea  is 
from  a  failure  to  read  our  report  with  care. 

The  Ohaibman.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  concerning  hoard- 
ing, we  must  know  whether  the  reports  are  accurate. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  say  that  they  are  acting  under  the 
food  act,  which  is  liable  to  go  off  the  statute  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Umer. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  It  is  now  12  o'clock.  Does  the  committee  intend  to 
continue  for  a  time^r  will  you  adjourn  until  2  o'clock? 

The  CcLAiBiCAN.  We  will  go  on  awhile.    You  may  call  your  next 

^tness. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Kenneth  Fowler,  formerly 
chief  of  the  fish-iudustey  section  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration and  at  the  present  time  president  of  the  United  States 
Fineries  Association. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Fowler. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.   KENNETH  FOWLER,   FBESIDENT  UNITED 
STATES  FISHEBIES  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  YOBE,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Fowler  be  permitted 
to  discuss  the  general  question  in  his  own  way. 

The  Chaihman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  fish  industry — and 
1  am  the  only  man  appearing  to-day  for  the  fish  industry,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time  than  is  necessary — ^presented 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  very  niU  presentation  of  the  situation  on  the 
cold-storage  matter  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures 
in  the  hearing  on  the  original  Heybum  bill,  and  that  is  all  embraced 
in  the  report  of  that  conunittee. 

Then  some  four  years  later  substantially  the  same  legislation  was 
introduced  by  Senator  (then  Congressman)  McKellar,  and  we  pre- 
sented an  additional  case,  and  I  think  I  can  get  at  the  matter  more 
quickly  by  just  attempting  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  the  high  places 
presented  at  those  two  hearings. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  standpoint  of  fish  in  storage,  our  in- 
dustry, I  believe,  differs  very'  materially  from  the  other  perishabk 
storage  industries.  Practically  all  fish  goins  into  storage  are  frozen. 
They  are  not  carried  at  temperatures  below  freezing  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  eggs  and  other  products.  So  that  we  have  m  the  cold-storage 
sense  just  one  storage  product,  and  that  is  called  frozen  fish. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the  original  Hevbum  hear- 
ings we  went  on  record  that  we  favored  any  and  all  regulations  rela- 
tive to  an  inspection  of  goods  at  the  time  of  entering  cold-storage 
warehouses,  and  inspection  during  the  period  that  fish  were  carried 
in  storage,  and  an  inspection  at  the  time  the  goods  are  taken  from 
the  warehouses  for  distribution,  and  an  inspection  during  distribu- 
tion— ^that  we  favor  fair  provisions  of  any  kind  relative  to  presenting 
full  information  before  the  consumer  regarding  any  featurb  of  our 
cold-storage  product,  so  far  as  such  provisions  will  actually  accom- 
plish their  purpose  and  not  so  hamper  the  industry  as  to  be  imprac- 
ticable. 

We  further  went  on  record  as  favoring  regulations  requiring  spe- 
cific and  detailed  reports  at  any  and  all  times  by  cold-storage  ware- 
housemen and  the  trade  generally,  showing  the  quantities  in  cold  stor- 
age, the  length  of  time  m  storage,  etc.,  and  that  we  favored  general 
publicity  with  respect  to  these  reports. 

Now,  the  time-limit  proposition,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  most  important 
feature  you  gentlemen  have  under  consideration.  On  that  subject 
our  boiled-down  argument  is  this: 

The  fixing  of  an  arbitrary  time  limit  of  less  than  12  months 
SB  to  the  cold  storage  of  fish  is  entirely  unjust,  not  founded  on  scien- 
tific or  practical  facts,  and  will  be  altogether  or  partially  destructive 
of  the  fish  cold-storage  industry. 

The  fixing  of  a  time  limit  of  less  than  12  months  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  scientific  and  practical  testimony  presented  by  ns  at  all 
previous  Federal  cold-storage  hearings. 

The  testimony  of  the  scientists  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  all  previous  hearings  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  seasonal 
time  limit. 
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A  fair  deduction  from  all  the  testimony  adduced  before  previous 
committees  on  the  time-limit  proposition  is  to  the  effect  that  fish 
can  with  the  utmost  safety  be  carried  in  cold  storage  from  one  sea- 
son to  another,  or  for  at  least  one  year,  and  for  longer  periods  with- 
out undergoing  anything  but  innnitesimal  changes  from  either  a 
bacteriological,  chemical,  histological,  or  an  organoleptic  stand- 
point. Further,  that  the  food  products,  at  the  end  of  one  year  in 
cold  storage,  have  made  but  slignt  loss  in  palatability  and  are  whole- 
some food. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the  McKellar  hearings  we  pre- 
sented scientific  testimony,  which  was  absolutely  conclusive  along 
these  lines,  and  also  testimony  of  the  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  also  altogether  favorable. 

Beef,  poultry,  e^gs,  and  fish  are  the  principal  animal  foods  of  the 
country;  each  oi  the  products  is  largely  different  from  all  the  others 
in  character  as  regards  chemical  composition,  keeping  qualities,  etc. 
The  producing,  transporting,  handling,  marketing,  and  retailing  of 
each  of  these  products  is  a  separate  and  distinct  industry,  founded 
on  different  practical  methods  and  differing  conditions.  It  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  known  or  demonstrated  scientific  or  practical 
facts  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  products,  in  connection  with  any 
phase  of  the  industry,  or  the  application  of  cold  storage,  can  not  to 
a  full  extent  apply  as  to  any  one  or  all  of  the  other  products. 

The  natural  and  economic  laws  governing  the  cold  storage  of  salt- 
water fish  have  always  regulated  the  industry  in  the  past  to  the 
extent  of  fixing  a  practical  time  limit  of  one  year,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  one  season  or  flush  production  to  the  next  season  of  flush  pro- 
duction ;  and  scarcely  any  frozen  fish  under  practical  conditions  are 
carried  more  than  one  year  in  cold  storage.  If  a  time  limit  must  be 
fixed  by  legislation  then  we  submit  that  nothing  less  than  a  limit 
of  one  year  should  be  considered,  as  this  limit  is  in  ^iitire  accord  with 
the  natural  laws  governing  the  industry,  and  with  the  testimony  of 
scientific  and  pradical  men,  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  fish  products 
in  cold  storage  for  that  length  of  time.  In  support  of  a  minimum 
time  limit  pf  one  year  we  urge  and  submit  the  following  practical 
reasons: 

Of  the  frozen-fish  production  in  the  United  States,  the  principal 
varieties  frozen  in  the  Eastern  States — ^that  is,  the  States  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard — are  necessarily  in  the  staples,  such  as  cod,  bluefish, 
weakfish,  whiting,  etc.  The  products  frozen  in  the  Great  Lakes  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Central  West  are  largely  the  main 
varieties  of  fresh- water  fish  which,  in  that  section  of  the  country,  are 
the  staples.  Likewise  the  products  frozen  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  are  almost  entirely  halibut  and  salmon,  which  are  de- 
cidedly the  staples  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  first  freezing  of  the  product  prior  to  its  later  general  dis- 
tribution for  consumption  throughout  the  United  States  takes  place 
in  freezers  which  are  located  either  at  producing  centers  or  at  market 
centers.  Almost  without  exception,  fish  in  all  the  districts  mentioned 
are  caught  and  produced  in  their  largest  volume  for  a  comparatively 
short  period  in  every  year.  This  period  varies  from  two  weeks  to 
tifo  months.  These  'periods  are  designated  by  the  term  "  the  time 
vben  the  run  is  on."    This  limited  period  in  each  year  is  the  period' 
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of  full  or  flush  production,  is  reached  only  once  or  twice  each  season, 
and  is  taken  advantage  oi  by  all  branches  of  the  wholesale  fish  in- 
dustry engaged  in  the  preservation  of  this  valuable  food  product  for 
later  consumption  in  periods  of  scarcity.  Cold  storage  is  only  one 
of  a  dumber  of  methods  of  preservation.  Large  quantities  of  the 
fish  are  canned,  large  quantities  salted,  and  large  quantities  are 
smoked  and  pickled. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  period  of  flush  production  and 
heavy  freezing  or  otherwise  preserving  of  ail  varieties  of  fish  through- 
out the  United  States  takes  place  at  some  period  during  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  The  months  of  heavy  production, 
during  which  the  bulk  of  the  cold-storage  pack  is  frozen  are  through 
April,  May,  June,  July,  and  a  portion  of  August,  the  peak  load  oc- 
curring some  years  in  June  ana  in  other  years  early  in  Julv.  The 
only  months  during  which  this  cold-storage  product  can  he  sold, 
handled,  transport€^,  or  is  in  any  sense  in  demand,  are  December, 
January,  February,  March,  and  April;  February  and  March  being 
the  months  during  which  the  heaviest  volume  is  required  and  sold. 

During  these  particular  months  the  production  of  fresh  fish  owing 
to  rigorous  winter  weather  and  seasonal  conditions,  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  fresh  product,  following  the  inevitable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  is  sold  at  correspondingly  high  prices,  and  the  cold- 
storage  product  on  the  market  during  these  months  is  the  only  regti- 
lator  of  the  business,  and  were  it  not  for  this  frozen  product  the 
prices  of  fresh  fish  would  soar  to  almost  prohibitive  figures. 

From  this  statement  of  facts  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  business  the  frozen  stock  is  carried  in  cold 
storage  from  6  to  12  months,  the  greatest  volume  being  disposed  of  in 
from  6  to  8  months,  after  freezing.  The  stock  must  of  necessity  be 
carried  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months  before  it  can.  possibly 
meet  with  a  market  or  demands 

A  three  months'  or  six  months'  time  limit  on  the  cold  storage  of 
salt-waiter  fish  would  be  entirely  destructive  of  the  industry.  Any 
limit  running  from  six  to  nine  months  would  be,  at  least,  partially 
destructive  of  the  industry. 

If  it  were  not  for  tlie  support  which  cold  storage  gives* to, the  fish 
producers  of  the  country  during  the  periods  of  fiush  production  the 
immense  volume  of  fresh-caught  stock  on  the  market  during  these 
pieriods  would  not  be  preserved  and  could  not  be  sold  at  prices 
which  would  enable  the  producer  to  maintain  his  producing  business 
and  exist. 

The  direct  consequence  of  the  removal  or  curtailment  of  the  bene- 
fits of  cold  storage  would  be  an  inevitable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  producing  units  in  the  producing  industry  throughout  the  country 
ana  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  total  volume  of  fresh  fish  pro- 
duced throughout  the  country. 

Any  curtailment,  or  partial  destruction,  of  the  cold-storage  in- 
dustry on  salt-water  fish  will  inevitably  result  in  a  continuing  de- 
crease each  year  in  the  total  of  fresh-fish  production  in  tJie  United 
States,  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  of  fresh  fish  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of  fresh  fish 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  of  each  year.  The  certain 
result  will  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  fresh  fish  to  the  consumer 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
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Any  law  which  places  a  cold-storage  limit  of  6, 7,  8,  or  10  months — 
in  fact,  less  than  one  year,  or  from  the  season  of  one  flush  production 
to  another  (practicaUy  synonymous  with  one  year) — will  have  but 
one  inevitable  result,  namelv,  the  destruction  of  the  industry  and 
the  withdrawal  from  the  public  of  the  direct  benefit  of  the  greatest 
of  all  modem  methods  of  storing  up  food  products  in  the  season  of 
plenty  to  supply  the  demands  in  the  season  of  scarcity. 

The  cold-storage  business  is  on  a  par  with,  differs  in  no  respects 
from,  and  is  govemled  by  the  same  economic  law  as  the  canned-goods 
business,  or  any  other  method  of  food  preservation.  Goods  in  preser- 
vation,  whatsoever  the  method,  can  only  be  sold  in  accordance  with 
demands;  any  law  which  has  for  its  object  the  forcing  of  such  goods 
to  be  sold  in  a  limited  period,  when  such  limited  period  is  only 
a  portion  of  the  period  of  marketability  according  to  natural  laws, 
is  inevitably  bound  to  work  disaster  to  producer  and  consumer  alike. 
To  iUustrate,  the  canned  goods  business  in  salmon  is  largely  par- 
allel to  the  frozen-fish  business  in  all  respects ;  the  salmon  are  canned 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  salmon  runs  (a  short  period  in  each 
year) ;  contemporaneously,  and  while  the  run  of  salmon  is  on,  the 
freezers  on  the  Pacific  coast  freeze  and  store  fresh  salmon ;  likewise, 
during  the  same  period,  the  smoked-fish  people  mild  cure,  cold  store, 
and  later  smoke  their  product;  likewise,  the  salt-fish  people  salt,  bar- 
rel up,  and  cold  store  their  product.  The  canned  salmon  pack  is  sold 
an  carried  aloUg  in  accordaince  with  demands  from  6  to  12  months, 
and  the  pack  of  any  one  season  is  never  retailed  and  entirely  con- 
sumed until  from»12  to  18  months  after  canning. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  this  one  industry  in  plants, 
equipment,  and  stock  on  hand.  Certainly  no  reasonable  man  could 
deem  it  wise  legislation  to  pass  a  law  that  canned  salmon  must  be 
sold  within  six  months  after  canning,  for  the  result  would  be  in- 
evitably to  place  the  industry  on  an  unprofitable  basis,  capital  would 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  industry  lapse,  and  thus  one  of  the  greatest 
food  supplies  of  modern  times  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  nation. 
Yet,  this  very  legislation  now  under  consideration,  if  enacted  into 
law  would  destroy  an  industry  which  is  exactly  parallel  to  the  canned 
salmon  industry  and  an  equally  important  branch  in  the  aggregate 
orf  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

The  fish  industry  in  some  respects  is  much  more  complex  than  any 
of  the  other  industries  involved,  for  it  covers  over  70  varieties  of 
fish,  caught  in  waters  of  varying  temperature,  ranging  from  the 
warmer  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida  to  the  glacial 
waters  of  Alaska,  caught  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  under 
different  seasonal  conditions:  brought  in  by  the  producer  under  dif- 
ferent methods  of  capture — ^by  fishing  vessels,  by  traps,  by  seines, 
and  by  hook  and  line. 

It  covers  over  70  varieties  of  fish  of  different  sizes  and  weight-, 
ranging  from  albicores  weighing  as  much  as  1,000  pounds,  down  to 
halibut,  weighing  from  10  to  250  pounds;  salmon  of  all  varieties, 
ranging  from  6  to  50  pounds;  cod  and  other  ground  fish,  averaging 
from  2  to  40  pounds;  and  so  on  down  through  the  staple  varieties 
like  lake  trout,  whitefish,  bluefish,  weakfish,  mackerel,  etc.,  down 
to  the  smallest  variety,  white  bait,  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length. 
The  industry  has  many  distinct  branches^  each  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  its  own  peculiar  practical  conditions  and  methods.    Each 
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of  these  branches  is  vitally  affected  by  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  producers  to  a  large  extent,  do  not  realize  the  effect  of  thi^ 
legislation  on  their  industry,  for  they  are  not  directly  in  touch 
with  the  distribution  •  of  the  products,  nor  the  vital  part  whirh 
cold  storage  plays  in  rendering  stable  support  to  their  business. 

There  are  many  divisions  of  the  producing  industry,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  practical  conditions.  The  production  of  halibut 
and  salmon  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  separate  business  in  itself ;  like- 
wise the  industry  of  Boston  and  Gloucester  in  connection  with  the 
production  of  groimd  fish,  such  as  cod,  haddock,  etc. ;  as  is  also  the 
industry  in  connection  with  the  production  of  bluefish,  weakfish. 
and  mackerel,  by  means  of  fishing  smacks  and  the  production  of  all 
varieties  of  various  points  along  the  coasts  by  means  of  traps  and 
other  gear. 

Under  present  conditions  fish  are  very  seldom  carried  for  a  longer 
period  than,  from  one  season  of  flush  production  to  the  next.  The 
industry  in  this  connection  has  always  been  regulated  by  what  might 
be  termed  the  natural  laws — ^that  is,  the  annual  recurrence  of  seasonal 
flush  production  places  it  where,  from  a  business  or  any  other  stand- 
point, there  is  no  incentive  or  gain  to  be  made  in  carrying  products 
for  more  than  one  year.  To  enable  the  merchant  placing  goods  in 
cold  storage  to  sell  his  products  at  cost  or  at  a  profit  they  miM  neces- 
sarily be  sold  during  the  season  of  limited  production  and  before 
the  recurrence  of  the  second  season  of  flush  supply,  for  the  added 
cold-storage  warehouse  charges  bring  the  actual  co&t  of  the  frozen 
product  up  to  such  a  point  that  this  cost  is  greatly  in  exce^  of  the 
actual  cost  of  fresh-caught  products  during  the  second  season  of 
flush  production. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  offer  before  this  committee  thv 
regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  on  the  subject 
of  frozen  fish : 

RECOGNIZED    FUXDA^fKNTAI.S    APPLYING    TO    THE    ST<>RIN<{    AND    I>T8TRIBTIT10N    OV 

FItOZEN    T«nSH. 

Storers  of  frozen  fish,  whether  storing  at  the  proihicin;;  districts  or  in  iln- 
dlstrihutlng  markets,  perform  an  Important  function  in  preserving  the  over- 
production of  the  various  seasonal  varieties  for  consumption  during  periods  of 
scant  production,  i.  e.,  the  winter  months. 

They  are  a  direct  and  potent  aid  in  encouraging  and  fostering  the  production 
of  the  fisheries  by  enabling  the  various  producing  uftits  to  operate  steadily  and 
at  full  efficiency. 

Broad  differences  in  the  first  costs  of  frozen  fish  must  prevail  generally. 
affected  as  they  are  by  the  uncertainties  surrounding  production,  influence  of 
water  temperatures,  storms,  feed  conditions,  and  many  other  natural  factors 
incident  to  the  industry. 

The  period  of  marketability  is  limite<l  to  the  cold  weather  months.  Tin* 
I  pack  of  any  one  variety  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  total  pack  of  all 

kinds  of  frozen  fish  throughout  the  country  aggregating  over  a  score  of  im- 
portant varieties  and  many  miscellaneous  varieties.  Marketing  must  al.so  In- 
carried  on  in  competition  with  the  dally  supplies  of  fresh-caught  fish  \vhi<h 
fluctuate  widely  during  the  winter  months. 

No  satisfactory  determination  of  total  storage  stocks  and  average  costs  on 
most  of  the  varieties  of  frozen  fish  can  be  reached  until  after  the  completion  of 
I  the  fall  runs. 

Storers  of  frozen  fish  and  distributors  must  necessarily  contend  with  ihesf 
complex  and  uncertain  factors.    The  business  is  so  speculative  in  its  nntur*' 
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:ui(i  so  variable  in  its  results  from  season  to  season  that  ordinary  methods 
of  estimating  margins  of  profit,  whetlier  upon  particular  varieties  or  the  bust- 
***<s  as  a  whole  are  difficult  of  application. 

The  practice  of  the  original  stores  in  selling  portions  of  their  pacls  of  partlcu- 
lur  Mtrieties  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  season  of  flush  production  Is 
ii  natural  outgro^vth  of  the  uncertainty.  It  is  a  safeguard  both  for  producers 
.in*i  storers  and  tends  to  remove  some  of  the  speculative  features  naturally 
inherent  to  the  industry. 

PRESENT  POLICY  OF  BEGXTLATIONS. 

Tiie  particular  attention  of  the  frozen  fish  industry  is  called  to  General 
Lie'ense  Regulations  No.  1  (printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet)  governing  all  in- 
i]ii«tries  licensed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

1.  The  reports  required  from  all  licensees  will  furnish  a  basis  from  which 
to  survey  the  operations  of  all  licensees  during  the  season  of  1918-19. 

Af?  the  season  progresses  special  reports  will  be  requested  whenever  deemed 
u«lvisable.  These  will  supplement  our  follow  up  of  dally  quotations  in  the 
t'rincipal  distributing  centers. 

2.  With  the  approach  of  winter  certain  staple  varieties  of  frozen  fish  stored 
iu  heavy  volume  will  be  given  special  consideration,  and  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  hopes,  If  such  action  is  deemed  to  be  desirable  and 
practicable,  to  announce  maximum  prices  beyond  which  these  particular  vari- 
•»ties  can  not  be  sold  to  the  retailer  or  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions.  Such 
maximum  prices,  when  announced,  will  be  based  on  merchandise  costs  with 
•lue  allowance  for  reasonable  margins  of  profit. 

Such  maximums  when  announced  must  be  aceeptetl  as  guides  only.  They  do 
I 'it  modify  the  rules  and  must  not  be  regarded  by  storers  or  owners  of  rela- 
'ively  low  cost  packs  as  an  invitation  to  take  unreasonabh*  profits. 

Rule  5  of  the  General  License  Regulations  provides  as  follows: 

"The  licensee  shall  not  import,  manufacture,  store,  distribute,  sell,  or  other- 
»vb!e  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, or  unfair  commission,  profit,  or  storage  charge.'* 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  storers  of  frozen  fish  in  districts  favored 
by  a  heavy  average  production  will  have  acquired  their  stocks  at  a  much  lower 
i-ust  than  storers  where  the  runs  of  fish  have  been  short  and  unfavorable. 
The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  expect  the  rapid  pushing  of  all 
low-cost  packs  through  the  usual  distributing  channels  early  in  the  season,  and 
ijDrter  such  conditions  as  will  naturally  bring  about  prices  to  the  retailer  and 
the  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions  materially  below  any  maximum  prices 
«hich  may  hereafter  be  established. 

3.  Attention  is  also  called  to  general  rule  6  regarding  resales  within  the 
trade.  The  aim  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  is  to  keep  the 
flipplieg  of  the  various  varieties  of  frozen  fish  moving  naturally,  freely,  and  as 
mpidly  as  possible  into  consuming  channels  at  the  prevailing  prices  determined 
'Solely  by  an  open,  unrestricted  market  in  each  distributing  district  and  without 
Jocal  or  general  manipulation  and  without  advantage  being  taken  by  the  trade 
"f  temporary  emergencies  creating  artificial  price  conditions. 

AuRust  24,  1918. 

Herbebt  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  AdminiRtnitor, 

DISTRIBUTORS    OF    FRESH    AND    FROZEN    FISH — DEFINITIONS. 

The  following  definitions  shall  apply  throughout  all  rules  or  announce- 
ments of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  governing  licensees  engaged 
in  the  bushiess  of  importing,  packing,  or  distributing  fresh  or  frozen  fish. 

Fre«/i  fUK — Synonymous  with  the  trade  phrase  "  Fresh-caught  fish,"  and  in- 
'lodes  all  varieties  of  both  salt-water  and  fresh-water  fish  to  which  no  methods 
•f  preservation  have  been  applied  other  than  temporary  refrigeration. 
yrozen  /l»;r.— Includes  all  varieties  of  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  frozen 
^  whether  frozen  under  natural  temperature  conditions  or  by  mechanical 
'"eaus,  and  whether  carried  in  freezer  storage  under  natural  temperature  con- 
ations or  in  cold-storage  warehouses. 

irfcoJcMter. — A  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  fresh  or 
^wn  fish  to  retailers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 
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Supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions. — ^A  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  assodft- 
tlon  that  sells  fresh  or  frozen  fish  to  hotels,  restaurants,  dubs,  dining  car  oi 
steamship  companies  or  to  institutions. 

Retailer. — ^A  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  tliat  sells  or  distribate 
fresh  or  frozen  fish  to  consumers. 

Original  storer  of  frozen  fish, — ^A  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  assoclatiwi 
that  stores  or  packs  frozen  fish  at  first  hand. 

Cost  of  frozen  fish. — ^The  purchase  price  (or  In  the  case  of  the  original  storer 
the  cost  into  storage),  plus  storage  charges,  interest,  and  insurance  chtrrgef 
Incurred  by  the  seller  up  to  the  time  of  sale. 


ADDITIONAL   SPECIAL   BEGUIA.TIONB    GOVEBNING    FSOZEN-FISH    DISTSIBUTORS. 

Rule  1.  Invoices  to  clearly  specify  frozen  fish. — ^All  Invoices,  market  tickets 
sales  tickets,  and  purchase  slips,  covering  sales  of  frozen  fish  and  passing  k 
the  usual  course  of  trade  between  distributors  or  between  suppliers  of  hoteh 
and  institutions  and  their  customers  or  between  retailers  and  consumers  sbali 
clearly  indicate  that  the  commodities  sold  are  "  Frozen  fish,"  as  distinguished 
from  "Fresh  fish." 


BEPOBTS. 


By  licensees  other  than  retailers  or  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions.- 
On  or  before  December  15,  1918,  each  licensee  (other  than  a  retailer  or  a  sup 
plier  of  hotels  and  institutions)  owning  or  controlling  for  sale  any  stocks  ol 
frozen  fish  as  of  December  1,  1018,  shall  mail  to  the  United  States  Food  Ad 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  signed  statement  giving  the  followlni 
particulars :  Variety  and  sizes  of  frozen  fish ;  quantity  on  hand  and  unsold 
December  1,  1918,  pounds;  average  cost  per  pound;  prices  at  which  fish  wen 
actually  sold  or  quoted  to  retailers  during  week  ending  December  1,  1918: 
1.  Price  per  pound  in  small  lots — broken  packages;  (2)  price  per  pound  In 
package  lots;  (3)  price  per  pound  in  car  lots.  What,  if  any,  charge  is  madt 
for  packages? 

A  similar  statement  giving  the  same  particulars  and  applying  to  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  April  1,  1910,  shall  also  be  mailed  to  the  Food  AdminlstratioD  b;; 
or  before  April  15,  1010. 

By  retailers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. — On  or  before  Decem- 
ber 15,  1018,  each  licensee  who  is  a  retailer  or  a  supplier  of  hotels  and  institu- 
tions owning  any  stocks  of  frozen  fish  as  of  December  1,  1918,  shall  mail  to 
the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  signed  statement 
showing  all  stocks  of  frozen  fish  on  hand  as  of  December  1, 1018,  and  giving  the 
following  particulars :  Variety  and  sizes  of  frozen  fish ;  quantity  on  hand  and 
unsold  December  1,  1018,  pounds;  average  cost  per  pound;  average  prices 
at  which  fish  were  actually  sold  for  consumption  during  week  ending  Decern 
her  1,  1018:  (1)  Price  per  pound  based  on  gross  weight,  before  dressing,  etc. 
(2)  price  per  pound  based  on  net  weight,  after  dressing,  etc. 

A  similar  statement  giving  the  same  particulars  and  applying  to  stocks  oi 
hand  as  of  April  1,  1010,  shall  also  be  mailed  to  the  Food  Administration  bj 
or  before  April  15,  1010. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Now,  just  one  other  feature  as  an  example  of  th< 
very  uncertain  conditions  with  which  the  men  in  the  frozen-fish  in 
dustry  are  contending  each  year;  and  I  believe  these  condition] 
are  even  more  unceilain  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  perishable 
products.  We  have  the  figures  and  the  results  of  cold-storage  opera 
tions  in  the  fish  industry  available  for  the  past  season.  If  the  com 
mittee  would  like  to  have  these  figures  gotten  together  in  the  indus 
try  and  placed  on  record  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but,  in  a  genera 
way,  I  can  state  that  during  the  past  season  the  storers  of  frozei 
fisli  suffered  the  largest  and  neaviest  losses  in  the  history  of  the  in 
dustry.    I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  frozen-fish  dealer  throughou 
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this  country  broke  even  and  got  his  first  cost  out  of  his  total  pack, 
let  alone  his  cost  of  handling. 

I  was  called  down  here  suddenly  and  was  unable  to  get  some 
figures  together,  but  I  asked  the  largest  concern  in  the  New  York 
market,  with  whom  I  was  formerly  associated,  to  give  me  some 
fimires  on  the  subject,  and  these,  roughly,  show  that  out  of  operations 
ot  about  $450,000  in  connection  with  irozcn  fish  they  lost,  in  all 
operations,  without  any  regard  to  cost  of  handling,  about  $80,000. 
That  is,  the  concern  lost  $80,000  as  against  their  first  cost.  The 
handling  cost,  in  addition  to  that,  means  approximately  about  10 
per  cent. 

Now,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  time 
unnecessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Fowler? 

Mr.  FoT^LER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  there  been  any  shortage  of  fish  this  season? 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  has  been  a  decided  shortage  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  production  within  the  last  two  months.  The  season  started  in 
with  a  fairly  heavy  production,  but  at  present  there  is  a  shortage, 
and  the  shortage  for  the  past  two  months  has  been  brought  about  by 
two  conditions,  namely :  First,  a  general  strike  among  the  fishermen 
m  the  ground  fish  industry  of  New  England;  and,  secondly,  natural 
conditions  which  we  are  unable  to  explain,  the  fish  simply  did  not 
run  into  the  traps  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  normal  extent. 
These  traps  are  a  fixed  means  of  production.  They  are  located  in 
one  definite  spot,  and  if  the  schools  of  fish  do  not  run  into  those 
traps  there  is  no  production,  or  a  relative  curtailment  of  the  catches, 
and  that  has  been  largely  the  condition,  especially  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  tell  the  relation  of  canned  fish  to  frozen 
fish  during  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  canned  fish  industry  practically  centers  in  two 
varieties,  salmon  and  sardines,  I  should  say ;  that  is,  the  bulk  of  the 
entire  canned  fish  production.  The  frozen  fish  industry  largely 
centers  in  other  varieties;  that  is,  regular  varieties  which  you  are  able 
to  buy  throughout  the  markets  of  the  country — ^the  so-called  f  resh- 
'^aught  staples.  I  should  say  in  the  canned  salmon  industry  alone 
the  total  pack  in  value  is  probably  much  more  than  double  the  frozen 
fish  pack. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  are  the  principal  varieties  of  fish  that  are 
frozen? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  we  have  got  to  consider  that  subject  by  districts. 
Vou  see  we  have  practically  four  large  producing  areas  in  this  coun- 
try—the Atlantic  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 

If  you  want  our  district  right  here,  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  gjet 
<lo^  to  a  certain  number  of  varities,  which  we  call  staples ;  that  is, 
they  are  produced  in  heavier  quantities  than  other  varieties,  and  of 
^bich  there  is  a  more  or  less  steady  production  as  compared  to  other 
varieties.    Those  would  be  largely  cod  and  haddock,  and  those  fish 

recall  jrrourfd  fish,  because  they  are  caught  on  grounds  at  the  bottom 

^r^as.   TTien  there  are  our  surface  fish,  or  school  fish,  which  include 
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bluefishyWeakjGsh,  mackerel,  sea  bass,  and  down  the  line  from  them  an 
a  dozen  varieties  more  or  less  well  known  to  what  we  might  call 
minor  staples. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say,  but  do  not  know  that  1 
heard  vou  correctly,  that  the  sale  of  frozen  fish  occurred  almost  en- 
tirely  during  the  winter  months  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Who  is  the  largest  handler  of  canned  fish? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  can  not  answer  that  with  certainty,  but  I  believe 
J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  a  Swift  or  an  Armour  subsidiary  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  do  not  know,  but  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Swift  wju^  th( 
largest  handler  of  canned  fish. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of  very  large  concerns  in  th( 
canned  salmon  industry,  and  also  in  the  Canadian  end  of  it — ^probabh 
at  least  a  dozen  very  large  concerns  turning  out  a  very  large  pack  uf 
there. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Wliat  was  the  reason  for  the  loss  to  which  you  hav( 
alluded;  a  low  price,  or  other  conditions? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  that  furnishes  a  very  good  example  of  the  un 
cei-tainties  surrounding  the  storage  of  frozen  fish.  There  was  a  littl( 
larger  pack  I  should  say  than  normally,  a  little  larger  pack  put  away 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  vou  mean  of  frozen  fish? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes,  sir ;  of  frozen  fish. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Go  ahead  with  your  answer. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  Food  Administration's  general  policy  through 
out  the  country  was  to  speed  up  production  in  the  fish  industry,  anc 
the  stores  of  those  goods  at  least  claimed  some  i)atriotism  in  puttinj 
away  large  packs,  additional  packs.  In  disposing  of  that  pack,  ii 
the  first  place,  they  met  with  extremely  warm  weather,  an  extremeb 
warm  winter,  a  most  unusually  warm-weather  condition  throughou 
the  winter.  Their  market  for  the  pack  is  from  about  the  1st  oi  No 
vember  to  the  1st  of  April.  Frozen  fish  are  shipped,  without  refrig 
eration,  direct  from  all  distributing  markets  dunng  the  cold  wmte 
months,  by  fast  freight  or  express.  In  the  cold  weather  the  retailer 
throughout  the  country  will  buy  very  freely,  because  they  can  figiiri 
that  stocks  will  carry  well  before  they  thaw  out.  But  with  warm 
weather  conditions  they  will  buy  from  hand  to  mouth.  That  was 
very  large  factor — ^the  retailers  bought  only  from  hand  to  mouth  dui 
ing  all  of  last  winter.  In  addition  to  that,  large  retailers  and  hotel 
supply  retailers  that  are  usually  supplied  verv  largely  by  the  whole 
sale  trade,  stored  frozen  fish  very  heavily  themselves,  and  thereb 
the  demands  on  the  packs  of  the  wholesalers  were  lessened.  In  addi 
tion,  the  warm  weather  brought  a  considerably  heavier  catch  of  fres 
fish  throughout  the  southern  territory,  which  enjoys  open  conditior 
during  the  winter  months,  and  there  was  a  cessation  of  demand  fc 
fish  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  removal  of  tJie  be< 
restrictions.  Also  poor  transportation  was  an  important  feature  i 
the  curtailment  of  distribution. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  understand,  you  say  there  is  no  direct  reh 
tion  between  the  price  of  canned  fish  and  the  price  of  frozen  fish? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Absolutely  none,  I  should  say.  They  do  not  con 
pete,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  They  do  not  come  into  competition  at  all? 

Mr.  Fowler.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  time  to  recess.  The  committee  will  stand 
recessed  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

(And,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  KENNETH  FOWLEB^-Continned. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Fowler,  you  have  practically  answered  the 
question  that  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  when  you  answered  Mr.  Ander- 
son, but  I  would  like  to  get  it  a  little  plainer.  I  want  to  ask  you  if 
it  was  any  reason  of  the  cold-storage  warehouse  that  you  made  a  loss? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  did  not  quite  get  the  question. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  warehouse  that  you  made 
losses  last  year,  as  you  said  ?    You  said  losses  were  made  on  fish  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  said  the  industry  generally,  made  losses;  yes.  No; 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  warehouses ;  the  goods  were  undoubtedly 
properly  handled  in  the  warehouses.  ^ 

\ir.  Hutchinson.  And  neither  was  it  the  fault  of  the  catch;  you 
had  a  large  catch,  didn't  you,  of  the  fish  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  average  production  last  season  was  very  much 
below  normal. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Was  above  normal? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Below  normal.  You  see,  Congressman,  differing  with 
localities,  there  is  only  from  4  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  catch  of 
fresh  fish  in  the  country  that  goes  into  storage  and  becomes  frozen 
fish,  and  the  rest  is  marketed  right  from  the  .water  and  called  by  the 
trade  "  fresh  caught  fish,"  as  distinguished  from  "  frozen  fish." 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then,  do  you  lay  that  loss  partly  to  the  small 
production ;  is  that  what  your  losses  were  due  to  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  No.  I  think  I  gave  the  reasons  quite  clearly.  If  you 
want  me  to  go  over  them  again,  I  will  do  so,  but  I  gave  about  four 
reasons  and  number  1  was  the  weather  conditions,  the  abnormally 
warm  winter. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Was  the  high  price  of  fish  that  was  put  in  cold 
storage — did  that  have  anything  to  do  with  your  losses?  The  peo- 
ple did  not  use  them,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  prices  on  the  average  of  fish  in  storage,  on 
some  of  the  fancy  varieties,  were  considerably  higher  than  previous 
Tears.  On  some  of  our  common  varieties,  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties, they  were  relatively  low,  particularly  for  frozen  herring  and 
whiting.  Those  fish  went  into  storage  on  the  average,  throughout 
*he  districts  of  the  country  (whiting)  at  probably  3  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Tlien,  you  do  not  attach  the  high  price  of  fish 
as  the  reason  why  you  lost  any  money;  is  that  it?  If  they  had  been 
brought  out  properly,  don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  not  testified  that  I  lost  any  money,  I  am  testi- 
fting  of  the  industry  generally,  that  to  my  knowledge  it  lost  heavily 
on  its  frozen  fish  operations  last  winter. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  I  want  to  set  at,  and  to  bring  before  the 
committee,  is  what  the  reason  of  that  loss  was — ^whether  it  was  kept 
so  long  in  storage,  or  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  losses  were  due  to  the  conditions  last  winter, 
which  were  in  a  very  great  many  respects  very  abnormal  The 
principal  reason  was  the  warm  weather  conditions  prevailing  prac- 
tically throughout  the  whole  winter.  Now,  this  pack  of  frozen  fish 
must  have  a  normal  winter,  fairly  cold  weather  conditions,  to  be 
marketed  freely  and  properly.    Those  conditions  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Then,  also  the  large  retailers  in  the  country  un- 
doubtedly themselves  stored  a  great  many  more  fish  than  in  previous 
years  and  they  were  not  customers  for  this  pack  put  away  by  the 
wholesalers  to  the  same  extent. 

The  transportation  was  also  a  very  large  factor.  The  transporta- 
tion conditions  last  year  and  the  year  before  very  much  curtailed 
distribution  of  both  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  and  in  our  food  adminis- 
tration work,  in  the  checking  up  on  distribution,  we  found  districts 
throughout  the  country,  especially  in  some  of  the  Middle  West  dis- 
tributing markets,  where  the  distributors  had  lost  practically  over 
half  of  their  trade,  due  to  bad  transportation  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  small  retailer  in  the  surrounding  towns  supplied  from 
these  markets  could  not  get  his  fish  in  proper  order  and  he  simply 

fave  up  handling  fish.  That  applied  very  freely  in  a  ^eat  many 
istricts.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  but  it  was  a  big  factor  in 
curtailing  the  movement  and  consumption  of  frozen  fish.  On  the 
average,  the  price  situation  I  do  not  think  was  a  very  big  factor. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  the  cold-storage  warehouses  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Fowler.  They  simply  acted  as  the  warehousing  agents  for 
those  goods.  * 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Are  fish  frozen  in  their  natural  condition? 

Mr.  FowuER.  The  regular  process  is  to  freeze  the  fish  in  its  natural 
condition;  yes. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  it  put  into  water? 

Mr.  Fowler.  No.  The  small  fish  are  packed  in  pans  and  frozen 
in  pans,  in  what  we  call  our  sharp  freezer,  and  they  come  out  in  a 
cake,  probably,  according  to  their  size,  holding  anywhere  from  20 
to  50  small  fish.  The  largest  sizes  of  fish,  like  halibut  and  salmon^ 
are  frozen  separately.    Each  fish  is  frozen  separately. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  market  value  of  fish? 
Mr.  Rubey  was  asking  that  about  eggs,  and  I  would  like  to  know  in 
what  way  you  arrive  at  the  market  value  of  fish. 

Mr.  Fowler.  You  take  our  largest  distributing  market,  New  York 
City,  for  example.  The  arrivals  of  fresh-caught  fish  practically 
maice  the  market,  supply  and  demand.  Now,  the  trade  will  open  up 
about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  volume  ol 
fresh-caught  fish  from  all  the  producing  districts  in  the  country 
that  has  already  arrived  in  that  market.  There  is  also  a  certain 
volume  en  route.  In  addition  to  that,  the  fishing-vessel  fleet  is  liable 
to  come  in — a  vessel  from  that  fleet — almost  any  half-hour  in  the 
morning  with  a  load  of  fish.    Each  individual  wholesaler  simply  has 
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to  size  up  the  conditions  in  that  market  on  particular  varieties,  the 
quantity  in  the  market  ready  for  sale,  the  expected  arrivals,  and  in 
making  his  opening  prices  he  uses  his  best  judgment.  Within  about 
15  or  20  minutes  after  the  buyers  have  begun  to  circulate  through 
the  market  the  prices,  like  water,  soon  strike  a  level.  If  my  price 
is  2  cents  a  pound  too  high  the  retailer  very  quickly  tells  me  "  so  and 
80,  down  the  line,  is  selling  at  a  certain  price,"  and  so  we  are  all 
working  shortly  at  certain  price  levels. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  a  clearing  house  to  work  out  all  those 
levels? 

Mr.  Fowler.  No  ;  we  have  not  any  clearing  house  whatever. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  have  a  certain  way  of  gathering  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Take  it  in  a  large  business,  we  have  different  men  in 
charge  of  different  varieties,  different  departments  in  the  business, 
and  each  man  is  more  or  less  a  market  expert  on  that  variety.  And 
he  has  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  making  his  price  in  the  morning. 
That  price  is  made  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  due  to  arrivals, 
unexpected  vessels  coming  in  with  catches  of  fish  that  we  had  no 
word  of,  and  so  forth,  maybe  m  two  or  three  hours  the  price  will 
go  down  2  or  3  cents  per  pound,  otherwise  it  may  stay  at  the  opening 
levels. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  know  the  price  of  fish  when  it  comes  into  cold 
storage  and  when  it  goes  to  the  broker? 

Mr.  Fowler,  Every  merchant  putting  away  frozen  fish  of  course 
bows  his  cost  and  carrying  charges  ? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  itl 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  am  very  familiar  with  it  except  for  the  last  two 
years,  up  to  last  February,  when  I  was  in  charge  of  the  fish  industry 
under  Mr.  Hoover  and  was  not  in  contact  with  practical  operations 
except  through  our  reports ;  that  is,  I  was  not  engaged  in  the  business 
in  a  practical  way. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  the  price  the  retailer  gets  for  it? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Surely. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  the  price  the  retailer  gets  for  it — ^what  is 
his  per  cent  of  profit  as  compared  with  that  at  which  it  is  sold  by 
the  broker  ? 

Jfr.  Fowler.  I  can  give  you  that  data  right  from  my  Food  Ad- 
ministration figures,  I  think.  Here  is  a  survey  made  on  retail  mar- 
gins of  profit  on  fish  throughout  the  coimtry.  That  was  based  on 
prices  and  margins  obtained  by  our  country  food  administrators 
throughout  the  United  States.  At  least  two  retail  dealers  in  each 
county  made  their  reports  to  the  county  food  administrators  and 
the  data  was  all  collated  at  Washington.  It  shows  the  margin  pre- 
vailing on  two  days  m  one  week  of  September,  1918,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent it  is  an  indication  of  the  average  margin  throughout  the  year. 
That  shows  a  range  in  retail  margins  of  11  per  cent  to  as  high  as  42 
P«r  cent  in  the  different  States 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Will  you  incorporate  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  all. 
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(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Average  range  of  coats,  selling  prices,  and  percentage  of  profit,  hy  States. 

[Unitcrt  States  Food  Administration,  retail  fish  section.] 


Rank. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


Cost  prices. 


Selling  prices. 


I 


Florida «0.077 

Call'ornii 11 

Washington 117 

Oregon 117 

Georgii 124 

South  Carolina 128 

North  Carolina 133 

New  Hampshire 14 

TexiK 146 

Michigan 154 

Iowa 158 

North  Dakota 163 

Illinois 167 

NewYork 17 

Missouri 171 

Pennsylvania 1 71 

Indiana 175 

Nevada 178 

Maryland 179 

Vermont 18 

Ohio 182 

('onner»ti'?ut 183 

New  York  City 185 

Massachusetts'. 186 

New  Jersey 189 

Maine 20 

Colorado 211 

Nebraska 222 


Florida 10.126 

Washington 171 

South  Carolina 174 

Oregon 178 

CaliTomia 18 

North  Carolina 192 

CieoTg\% .195 

Michigan 212 

Iowa 215 

New  Hampshire 22 

Missouri 235 

Illinois 24 

NewYork 24 

Indiana 24 

Maryland 24 

New  York  aty 242 

Fennsvlvania.' 244 

Texas.' 245 

Ohio 248 

New  Jersey 255 

Massachiisett'i 257 

Conneoti'jut 263 

North  Dakota 266 

Vermont 29 

Maine 1 297 

Nevada 309 

Colorado 311 

Nebraska 315 


Per  cent  profit. 


New  York  nty 23.5 

Maryland; 2)4 

New  Jersey 25.8 

Iowa 245 

Ohio 2Ui 

Missouri 27.2 

South  Carolina 2-14 

Indiina 27.0 

Michigan 27.2 

Maine 2v5 

NewYork 2i  I 

Nebraska 21.i 

Pennsylvania 2'?.9 

Connecticut 30.4 

North  Carolina 30." 

IlUnois 30.4 

Washington 31. i 

Colorado 32  1 

Massiachuaetts 33.4 

Oregon 342 

New  Hampshire 36.3 

Georgia 364 

Vermont 37.9 

North  Dakota 38." 

Florida 3S.« 

Cakfornia 3S.> 

Texas 4fl-4 

Nevada 42.3 


Mr.  Fowler.  Now  tliQ  wholesale  earnings,  I  have  a  schedule  here 
that  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  all  licensees  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  throughout  the  country.  It  shows 
their  average  percentage  of  profit  on  their  turnover  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1918  and  the  entire  year  of  1917.  Do  you  want  me  to  read 
that? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Ye.s ;  you  may  read  that  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Commission  merchants,  1917,  2.8  per  cent;  brokers, 
3.5  per  cent;  wholesalers,  4.8  per  cent;  producers  operating  vessels, 
7.8  per  cent ;  producers  operating  traps,  9  per  cent ;  original  storers, 
10  per  cent. 

For  the  same  period  in  1918,  the  figures  are  almost  the  same,  0.0*28 
against  0.031  for  commission  merchants;  0.035  against  0.04  for 
brokers ;  0.048  against  0.049  for  wholesalers ;  0.078  against  0.078  for 
producers  operating  vessels;  0.09  against  0.083  for  producers  oper- 
ating traps ;  and  10  per  cent  against  8.3  for  original  st^rers. 

Now,  on  the  average  through  the  country  the  earnings  of  the  trad(^ 
during  the  spring  months  of  the  year  are  somewhat  heavier  than  the 
balance,  of  the  year,  because  the  volume  of  business  going  through 
the  wholesalers'  hands  is  the  heaviest  during  the  latter  part  of  Aprils 
May,  and  June  of  each  year.  So  while  that  shows  a  slight  increa^^ 
in  the  average  for  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  as  compared  with  the 
entire  year  of  1917, 1  believe  that  undoubtedly  the  business  will  shov^ 
a  smaller  margin  for  the  whole  year  of  1918. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  From  what  memorandum  are  you  reading,  so  as  td 
identify  it  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  This  is  a  record  made  up  by  me  personally  from  our 
files  in  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  the  data  care- 
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fully  worked  up  and  furnished  by  our  accounting  division   and 
checked  by  me  personally ;  it  is  based  on  filed  reports  by  the  licensees. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  net  earnings,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Net  earnings  on  turnover ;  yes,  sir — against  turnover. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wonder  if  you  do  not  want  to  correct  your  tevStimony, 
Mr.  Fowler?  If  I  understand,  you  say  in  this  paper  you  place  in  the 
record,  showing  the  percentage  of  profit  by  retail  fish  dealers,  that 
they  range  anywhere  from  11  per  cent  to  42  per  cent? 

Mr.  Fowler.  That  is  the  gross  margin  of  profit. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  record  you  offer  in  evidence  shows  the  smallest 
per  cent  of  profit  as  23.5  and  I  wondered  if  you  did  not  want  to  cor- 
rect vour  statement  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  said  11  per  cent,  I  think.  Yes;  that  is  right,  I 
would  like  to  correct  my  testimony.  The  smallest  per  cent  of  gross 
profit  is  23.5  and  the  largest  margin  of  gross  profit  is  42.3,  for  re- 
tailers. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  have  been  speaking  about  frozen  fish.  I  have 
seen  a  statement  somewhere  that  they  freeze  fish  frequently  while 
they  are  alive  and  that  they  ship  them  and  keep  them  in  this  block 
of  ice,  and  instances  have  been  known,  where,  when  they  melt  the  ice 
off,  the  fish  would  come  back  to  life.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances 
of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  do  not  know  of  any  experiments  in  this  country. 
Congressmen,  but  I  do  know  it  is  on  record  that  German  scientists 
within  the  last  10  years,  I  think,  have  made  such  experiments  and 
have  practically  carried  fish  incased  in  ice  over  three  months  and 
brought  them  to  life  again  or  revived  them.  And  undoubtedly  it 
work  out  on  some  of  our  fresh- water  fish,  particularly  bass,  that 
lubemate  in  the  mud — without  doubt  some  of  the  shallow  lakes  prac- 
tically freeze  up  solid  right  down  through  the  mud,  and  the  bass  are 
practically  in  a  frozen  condition  in  that  mud  all  through  the  winter 
months,  and  particularly  through  a  cold  winter. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  have  seen  that  statement  and  I  wavS  anxious  to  get 
your  opinion  on  it. 

The  Chaibhak.  How  does  the  freezing  affect  fish  ?  Does  it  cause 
deterioration  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  There  is  practically  no  deterioration  at  all  up  to 
periods  of  12  to  16  months.  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  affect  the  flavor? 

Mr.  Fowler.  The  flavor  and  palatability  are  all  there.  One  of 
the  very  best  examples  of  that  are  the  smelts.  Practically  all  of  the 
smelts  that  you  eat  are  frozen — frozen  fish — ^but  they  are  what  we 
all  natural  frozen  fish ;  that  is,  they  are  frozen  practically  the  mo- 
ment they  come  out  of  the  water.  They  are  caught  through  the  ice 
^  the  cold  districts  of  Canada  and  they  are  carried  as  frozen  fish 
fight  from  the  start,  carried  to  the  freezer  that  way  and  go  out  to 
the  retailers  that  way.  And  in  some  of  our  fresh-water  districts  we 
have  quite  a  large  volume  of  frozen  fish  that  come  within  that  same 
classification — ^natural  frozen  fresh-water  fish,  caught  under  the  ice 
Mi  the  winter  and  frozen  in  the  open  air  after  catching. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  the  freezing  does  not  affect 
we  palatability  of  the  fish? 

Mr.  Fowm:r,  Absoultely  not.  And  we  are  very  unfortunate  in 
fe  case  we  presented  on  Mr.  McKellar's  bill  about  four  years  ago. 
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At  that  time  the  fish  industry  put  in  extended  scientific  testimony 
on  all  those  phases,  but  that  testimony  we  never  could  get  printed 
and  it  is  not  available  for  that  reason.  I  would  like  to  have  the  per- 
mission of  the  committee  to  insert  that  testimony.  We  have  it  in 
shorthand  form  from  the  committee.^ 

The  Chairman.  How  extensive  is  it? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  think  it  would  cover  about  15  pages,  and  it  goes 
into  all  these  phases  and  is  the  result  of  three  years'  scientific  work 
by  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  The  copy  is  available  for  printing? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  submit  it  we  will  decide  later  whether 
to  incorporate  it.  I  have  been  told  that  the  freezing  of  meat  destroys 
its  palatability  and  that  it  loses  considerable  of  its  flavor.  What 
knowledge  have  you  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  no  knowledge  except  the  testimony  of  experts 
on  that  at  other  hearings,  but  certainly  on  fish  I  know  the  result  of 
all  of  our  scientific  work  and  also  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  available  in  printed  form,  is  to  the  effect  that 
up  to  12  months  the  fish  practically  undergo  no  deterioration  what- 
ever, provided  the  fish  when  stored  are  a  proper  article  of  food  and 
have  been  properly  handled  and  properly  carried  in  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Your  suggestion  is,  to  limit  the  time  to  12  montKs 
as  a  maximum? 

Mr.  Fowler.  To  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Dr.  Campbell  stated  that  fish  could  be 
kept  for  27  months  without  marked  deterioration. 

Mr.  Fowler.  I  have  personally  eaten  frozen  fish  that  have  been 
carried  over  three  years;  I  think  about  two  months  over  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  should  the  maximum  be  fixed  at  1- 
months? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Our  recommendation  before  the  Heyburn  committee 
and  before  the  McKellar  committee  were  simply  to  the  effect  that 
we  did  not  believe  that  any  limit  should  be  nxed;  that  it  was  not 
necessary ;  that  the  natural  conditions  surrounding  the  industry  and 
natural  laws  regulated  that  matter  very  thoroughly,  but  if  a  limit 
had  to  be  fixed  that  12  months  was  necessary  in  order  to  conserve 
the  industry.  Now,  the  industry  could  probably  carry  on  with  a 
10  months'  limit.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  our  entire  frozen  fish 
production  is  marketed  within  10  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  greatly  interested  in  conserving  th^ 
supply  of  food.  No  one  would  suggest  a  destruction  of  food.  Would 
ordering  it  out  of  cold  storage  mean  its  destruction  if  it  had  to  hi 
disposed  of? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  market  for  it,  and  if  it  is  not  usei 
for  consumption,  it  would,  in  fact,  be  destroying  wholesome  food 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  should  the  limit  be  fixed  at  12  months  I 

Mr.  Fowler.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  fixing  a  limit  of  12  months 
but  we  say,  if  this  committee  decides  a  limit  of  some  kind  must  bi 
fixed,  that  12  months  is  the  smallest  limit  that  the  industry  cai 
really  carry  on  with. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  a  uniform  application  of  a 
maximum  limit — applying  it  to  all  articles  which  enter  into  storage  ? 

Mr.  FowuER.  Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  for  the  fish  industry, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  about  the  natural  work  out  on  practi- 
cally all  of  the  perishable  products.  It  is  a  season-to-season  proposi- 
tion ;  practically  a  one-year  proposition  in  storage  and  moved  out. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  poultry  can  not  be  kept  as  long  as 
fish  without  deterioration.  Would  you  apply  the  same  maximum 
limit  to  poultry  as  to  fish,  or  would  you  not  limit  the  storage  of 
poultry  to  a  shorter  period  ? 

Mr.  F0WI4ER.  If  that  statement  as  regards  poultry  is  so,  if  that  is 
proven  scientifically,  of  course  it  should  not  be  kept  as  long.  But  I 
do  not  know  on  that  subject;  I  have  no  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  eggs  can  not 
be  kept  more  than  12  months  without  deterioration.  Would  it  be 
advisable,  then,  to  fix  one  maximum  limit  for  fish  and  another  for 
eggs,  for  instance? 

Sir.  Fowler.  That  limit,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  regards  fish  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  industry.  If  you  propose  short-time  limits,  par- 
ticularly anything  like  six  or  eight  or  nine  months,  the  industry 
can  not  carry  on,  and  the  whole  proposition  will  reflect  back  on  pro- 
duction and  immeasurably  curtail  production  and  mean  practically 
the  ruination  of  an  industry  which  cold  storage  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  build  up  and  foster. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  brokers.  What  part  do  they  take  in 
the  transaction? 

Mr.  Fowler.  A  broker  as  distinguished  from  a  commission  mer- 
chant would  be  a  man  who  simply  handled  consignments  in  bulkv 
large  sales  of  either  fresh  or  frozen  fish. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  jobber  or  a  wholesaler? 

Mr.  FowLBR.  Yes;  about  that  type — almost  approaching  a  whole- 
sale man. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  reference  to  financing  it? 

Mr.  FowiBR.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Jones.  Keferring  back  to  this  schedule  showing  cost  prices  and 
selling  prices  and  the  percentage  of  profit  by  retailers,  is  thp-t  for 
frozen  fish  or  fresh  fish? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Fresh  fish. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  did  you  ascertain  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Fowler.  We  sent  out  to  our  county  food  administrators 
blanks  under  which  all  of  the  details  of  the  retailers'  transactions  on 
a  certain  number  of  standard  varieties  in  that  section  must  be  set 
forth,  and  the  whole  thing  checked  up  and  balanced — practically,  an 
accounting  proposition. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  struck  sort  of  an  average  price  on  the  different 
characters  of  fish  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes ;  I  think  for  from  10  to  15  varieties  in  each  section 
the  average  selling  price  and  the  average  margin.    But  that  only  gives 
the  margm,  Congressman,  for  two  days  in  one  week  in  September, 
1818,  you  see. 
Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fowler.  It  is  just  an  indication  of  what  the  margins  are. 
Mr.  Jones.  Would  not  the  margins  on  some  particular  kinds  of 
fish  in  some  localities  be  far  in  excess  of  margins  on  other  fish  sold  in 
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the  same  locality?  For  instance,  take  a  town  near  the  Great  Lake^, 
and  the  cost  of  fish  to  them  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  cost  to 
them  of  fish  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  difference  would  be  very 
material,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Fowler.  While  that  would  be  so  at  times,  at  other  times,  un- 
der our  fluctuating  producing  conditions,  it  would  not  be  so.  We 
have  periods  in  the  salt-water  production  when  even  our  fancy  staple 
varieties  are  selling  at  very  low  prices,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Great  Lakes  section  for  their  staples  like  white  fish  and  lake  trout, 
because  of  a  relative  scarcity  in  production,  the  price  may  be  rela- 
tively much  higher. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  those  two  days  the  sale  of  fish  on  which  the  cost  to 
the  retailer  was  less  than  the  cost  of  fish  from  the  Atlantic  coast  or 
the  Pacific  coast  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion  as  to  his  net  profit  for 
the  year. 

Mr.  Fowler.  No ;  not  at  all.  I  just  want  to  add  to  the  record,  f roui 
the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  the  storage  contents  in  frozen 
fish  on  July  15, 1919,  amounting  to  approximately  55,000,000  pounds, 
in  comparison  against  the  same  period  last  year,  July  15,  1918. 
amounting  to  63,500,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  submitted  the 
tables  and  figures.    Would  you  care  to  have  this  go  in  ? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes;  we  would  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  interested  in  this  report.  For  instance,  take  Flor- 
ida. You  have  on  here  the  cost  price  as  7.7  cents,  and  the  selling  price 
is  12.6  cents.  That  is  almost  5  cents,  and  yet  you  say  the  percentage 
of  profit  is  only  38  per  cent.  On  what  do  you  figure  your  percent- 
age.   On  the  selling  price  or  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  Fowler,  The  percentage  is  figured  on  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  if  you  bought  for  7  cents  and  sold  for  12,  you 
made  more  than  38  per  cent,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  FowvER.  That  is  a  mimeographed  copy,  and  there  may  be  an 
error  in  it,  and  apparently  is. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  would  not  base  the  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  sell- 
ing price,  would  you? 

Mr.  Fowm:r.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  brought  out. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  should  think  you  would  base  it  on  your  cost  price. 

Mr.  Fowler.  Well,  you  can  figure  it  either  way — that  was  our 
mef^hod  of  figuring  it;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  gives  the  comparisons  of  the  different  States  just 
the  same,  but  the  percentages  of  profit  would  be  materially  in- 
creased if  based  on  the  cost,  on  whicn  they  are  actually  based.  The 
comparison  between  the  States  would  not  be  any  difrerent,  but  in 
showing  the  margin  of  profit  instead  of  being  from  23  to  42  per 
cent  it  would  probably  show  a  margin  of  between  40  and  80  per 
cent 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  and  profits  referred  to  were  under 
Government  regulation? 

Mr.  Fowler.  Yes,  under  Government  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  compare  with  the  profits  under 
normal  conditions? 
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Mr.  FowLEH.  Well,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  industry  and  prac- 
tical operations  prior  to  the  war,  I  believe  the  earnings*  were  about 
the  same.  Congressman ;  certainly  no  higher. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  That  is  all.*  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Fowler. 

iCr.  HoRNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  E.  Briggs,  president  of  the 
Xational  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association,  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Association,  will  now  speak 
to  the  committee  and  I  will  suggest  perhaps,  Mr.  Briggs,  if  von 
please,  that  you  discuss  in  general  Federal  cold-storage  legislation, 
and  give  us  some  statement  concerning  the  Massachusetts  cold-stor-  * 
:ige  law,  its  terms  and  operation. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  £.  BBIOQS,  FBESIDEHT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
POULTET,  BTTTTEE,  AND  EGG  ASSOCIATION  AND  EZECVTIVE 
SEGBETAKT  OF  THE  BOSTON  FEUIT  AND  PEODTTCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  from  my  point  of  view 
ilie  business  of  cold  storage  is  not  essentially  different  from  any 
other  business.  It  simply  caters  to  public  necessity  or  desire  and 
seeks,  by  serving  the  public,  the  reasonable  profit  to  which  any 
business  is  entitled. 

From  such  knowledge  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  during  an 
experience  of  about  10  j^ears,  I  have  never  discovered  any  exorbitant 
profits  beyond  the  reasonable  profit  in  the  handling  of  the  business. 

So  far  as  the  necessity  of  control  of  cold  storage  by  statutory 
law,  whether  State  or  National,  from  many  points  of  view,  I  see 
no  practical  necessity  for  such  control  other  than  I  would  see  for  any 
other  business  that  caters  to  public  necessity.  But  there  has  become 
a  deep-seated  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  there  is  profiteer- 
ing in  that  line  of  business,  and  if  the  fears  of  the  people  can  in 
any  way  be  allayed  by  legislation  I  bdieve  that  it  is  highly  proper 
for  such  a  remedy  to  be  applied.  Massachusetts  recognized  that 
situation  in  1912  and  after  a  very  exhaustive  study  by  a  commission 
of  five  men  I  think,  we  framed  the  Massachusetts  cold-storage  bill, 
a  copy  of  which,  by  the  way,  I  should  bo  very  glad  to  leave  with 
the  committee,  and  the  amendment  which  took  place  in  that  bill 
in  1017 — a  very  inconsequential  amendment. 

So  far  as  the  limitation  of  time,  there  is  little  to  be  said  beyond 
what  has  already  been  said  on  the  12  months'  limit.  That  seems  to 
be  the  safe  conmiercial  practice  and  the  experience  of  good  business. 
That  many  products  can  be  held  much  longer  than  12  months,  there 
is  no  doubt  I  think  that  we  do  not — ^I  do  not,  at  least — ^need  to  go 
into  the  necessity  of  storing  these  products.  That  is  too  evident. 
That  the  business  is  necessary  is  axiomatic  from  my  point  of  view 
for  two  reasons;  particularly  to  take  care  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  all  of  our  populous  sections,  which  populous  sections  have 
been  increasing  and  still  are  increasing  very  rapidly  in  population ; 
and,  secondly,  as  an  equalizier  or  stabilizer  of  prices  for  products 

furnished  to  the  masses. 

Before  I  touch  on  the  Massachusetts  law  to  present  the  salient 
features  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  question  asked  by  the  ^n- 
tleman  from  Texas  this  morning  relative  to  who  fixed  the  prices. 
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The  question  might  be  asked  why  on  abnost  any  commodity,  whether 
shoes,  underwear,  or  clothing,  the  price  is  practically  uniform.  I 
believe  now,  if  I  were  to  go  into  a  tailor  shop  in  Washington, 
Boston,  or  New  York,  I  would  find  practically  the  same  prices  pre- 
vailing for  the  same  class  of  goods,  and  I  would  feel  sure  there 
was  no  collusion  between  those  various  merchants.  There  are  certain 
fundamentals  of  business  laws  operating  all  over  the  country  which 
tend  to  produce  similar  results  in  every  single  section.  It  is  the 
same  thing  with  eggs,  particularly  mentioning  eggs.  There  is,  how- 
ever^  a  possibility  of  something  I  may  call  to  your  attention  in  con- 

'nection  with  eggs  that  has  a  very  strong  bearing  on  that  situation, 
you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  beginning  early  in  the  srpingtime,  by 
the  latter  part  of  February  and  extending  through  March  and  up 
into  April,  there  are  held  m  Texas,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Minnesota  what  I  call  spring  egg  meeting,  when 
the  buyers  from  the  most  populous  sections  meet  in  convention  with 
the  shippers,  and  in  many  cases  manv  producers  are  present.  That 
is  at  the  start  of  the  flush  of  egg  proauction. 

Now,  the  intermingling  of  those  groups  in  some  way  or  other 
develops  a  price  that  the  egg  season  starts  out  with.  I  recall  very 
keenly  a  situation  down  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  convention  was  held 

•  in  March,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  because  at  that  time  they  were 
trying  to  regulate  the  price  by  smaller  shipments  there,  those  who 
collected  them  from  the  near-by  regions,  and  I  know  a  great  many 
eastern  merchants  there  said,  "No;  we  won't  buy  these  eggs;  that 
price  is  too  high ;  we  can  not  stand  it."  And  I  know,  personally,  of 
merchants  who  returned  to  the  city  of  Boston  without  making  certain 
purchases  at  that  time.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  eggs  not  only  did 
sell  at  the  producing  points  at  those  prices,  but  they  sold  for  con- 
siderably higher  prices,  undoubtedly  oecause  of  the  increased  cost 
involved  in  the  production  of  the  product  and  the  increased  prices 
of  similar  foodstuffs  carrying  possibly  the^  same  amount  of  protein 
value.  They  must  come  in  competition  with  each  other.  Ajid  the 
question  was  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  how  is  the  farmer 
protected?  H^  is  protected  by  his  knowledge,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
of  what  eggs  are  selling  for  in  the  wholesale  market  The  prices 
of  eggs  in  Boston,  New  i  ork,  and  Chicago  are  as  well  laiown  through 
the  Middle  West  as  they  are  known  in  those  centers.  They  are 
flashed  to  them  almost  immediately,  not  only  by  circulars  to  those 
men  through  their  various  associations,  but  also  flashed  to  them 
through  the  daily  press.  If  Mr.  -Jones  in  Chicago  wants  a  hundred 
cases  of  eggs  of  Mr.  Smith  in  Boston,  and  the  price  of  eggs  at  whole- 
sale in  Boston  when  he  shipped  them  was  45  cents  and  he  gets  a 
return  from  his  commission  merchant  of  only  87,  38,  or  89  cents, 
there  will  be  trouble  at  once.  In  other  words,  that  man  down  here 
producing  knows  what  e^gs  are  worth  in  the  market. 

Now,  sometimes  there  is  a  very  serious  upset  occurs  for  this  reason : 
Eggs,  like  any  other  commodity,  are  subject  to  fluctuations  up  or 
down;  they  sometimes  are  subject  to  very  keen,  sharp  fluctuations. 
And  you  gentlemen  perhaps  have  heard  much,  because  it  has  been 
bruited  all  oyer  the  country  in  the  press  concern  as  to  the  dishonesty 
of  the  commission  men.  There  seems  to  be  a  deep-seated  conviction 
abroad  publicly  that  the  average  commission  man  is  a  scalawag.     I 
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believe  that  wholly  arises  from  a  misunderstanding,  because  when  it 
happens  to  be  a  drop  of  the  market  between  the  time  the  man  ships 
there  from  the  producing  point  and  the  time  the  goods  arrive  in  the 
consuming  market.  And  could  you  have  seen,  as  1  have  seen  in  Bos- 
ton, for  instance,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  my  experience,  the  effort 
made  by  the  average  commission  man  to  get  for  his  shipper  just  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can,  you  would  realize  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  and  a  high  degree  of  integrity  controlling  those  par- 
ticular men.  Now,  there  is  not  any  meeting  of  men  in  New  York  or 
in  Boston  or  in  Chicago  or  in  any  of  the  great  centers  that  fix  the 
price  of  eggs.  I  have  seen  men  in  my  own  exchange  seated  around  a 
table  giving  their  experience.  We  issue  a  statement  to  our  own  mem- 
bers— ^there  are  no  transactions  at  all  based  on  this  statement,  but  we 
issue  a  statement  or  a  sheet  headed  like  this :  ''  The  sales  of  eggs  in 
Boston  to-day  indicate  the  .following  prices."  And  I  have  seen  12 
men  wrangle  around  the  table,  because  Mr.  Smith  says,  "I  have  sold 
for  37i  cents,"  and  another  man  says,  "  I  can  not  get  but  36^  cents." 
And  I  have  seen  them  wrangle  because  there  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  difference  between  the  experiences  of  those  men.  Now,  with  a 
dozen  men  dealing  and  coming  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  buyers 
during  the  three  hours  of  sales  in  the  morning,  having  similar  expe- 
riences, with  the  output  those  buyers  expect,  il  is  a  pretty  fair  basis 
of  what  is  the  fair  value  of  the  eggs  in  that  market  that  morning. 

And  we  have  no  option  sales  in  our  exchange,  and  if  that  is  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  in  the  New  York  market,  with  the  sale  at  option,  there 
is  very  little  danger  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  that  is  not  logical  and 
corrects 

Mow,  going  back  to  the  Massachusetts  law,  our  Massachusetts  law 
is  based  on  a  12-months  limitation,  with  a  right  of  extension,  subject 
to  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  State  board  of  health.  Our  law 
also  makes  it  very  clear,  and  this  point  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
feel  that  a  national  law  would  be  a  valuable  asset,  that  on  eggs,  for 
instance,  taking  them  as  a  sample,  is  a  storage  egg  if  it  has  been  held 
at  or  below  a  temperature,  Fahrenheit,  of  46°,  no  matter  where  it  has 
been  held.  Now,  of  course,  there  are  eggs  arriving  in  the  Boston, 
New  York,  and  other  markets,  coming  from  States  where  there  is  no 
cold-storage  law  at  all,  that  may  have  been  held  for  a  considerable 
period ;  and  if  there  is  no  knowledge  of  that  fact  they  will  come  onto 
the  market  simply  as  eggs.  And  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as  fair  for  the 
country  at  large  as  for  the  consumer  that  they  should  always  know, 
and  have  a  right  to  know,  what  type  of  product  they  are  buying.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  however,  that  if  our  ignorance  is  bliss 
it  is  folly  to  be  wise,  so  far  as  eggs  are  concerned.  They  accuse  me 
m  Massachusetts  of  eating  raw  every  morning  two  cold-storage  eggs, 
every  morning  the  year  around,  and  still  I  live  to  tell  the  story.  I 
must  confess,  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  that  during  the  period 
from  the  1st  of  November  until  about  the  1st  of  February,  I  rarely 
ever  have  anything  else  in  my  house  except  cold-storage  eggs,  because 
I  believe  they  are  the  best  that  the  market  affords  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  you  this  morning  that  we  are  now  selling, 
taking  out,  some  cold-storage  eggs.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  cold-stor- 
age eggs  are  now  being  consumed  in  some  of  the  great  centers.    And 
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one  of  the  reasons  wliy  is  this,  that  the  number  or  amount  of  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  produced  near  by,  which  we  call  hennery  eggs,  is  not 
sufficient  or  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand;  and  after  experi- 
encing for  10  days  or  2  weeks  exceedingly  warm,  moist  weather  the 
country  over,  there  is  very  apt  to  be  a  condition  like  this:  Eggs  com- 
ing in  from  more  distant  centers  do  not  reach  the  high  character 
the  great  bulk  of  the  buying  public  demand,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  absolutely  impossible  to-day  not  to  bring  out  our  spring 
eggs,  which  in  many  cases  are  superior  to  so-called  fresh  eggs,  even 
though  the  so-callea  fresh  eggs  may  not  be  more  than  10  days  or  2 
weeks  old. 

The  use  of  the  extension  of  time  over  the  12  months  (and  12 
months  is  sufficient  from  our  commercial  experience)  is  compara- 
tivelj'  rare  in  our  State.  Occasionally  it  is  asked  and  occasionally 
it  would  be  desirable.  Those  eggs  in  our  storage  warehouses  are 
subject  at  any  time  to  inspection  by  our  boards  of  health.  They  are 
subject  to  inspection  when  they  go  in ;  they  are  subject  to  inspection 
at  any  time  while  they  are  in ;  and  they  are  subject  to  inspection,  if 
they  so  desire,  at  any  time  and  at  the  time  of  their  being  taken  out. 

Eggs  are  marked  in  our  State  with  the  date  when  they  were  re- 
ceived in  the  storage  warehouse.  *  I  noticed  in  many  of  the  laws  of 
other  States,  and  in  the  suggested  laws,  they  require  to  be  placed 
on  the  parcel  or  package  the  datei  when  the  eggs  are  delivered  out 
of  the  warehouse.  From  my  point  of  view  there  is  no  necessity  for 
that.  It  only  adds  a  little  bit  of  cost  at  the  time  the  eggs  go  out 
and  a  little  inconvenience  in  getting  them  out  quickly,  as  often- 
time  necessity  arises,  because  the  buying  of  those  eggs  is  aln^ost  al- 
ways by  jobbers  and  wholesalers  and  never  by  the  consumer,  as  such. 
And  when  he  bu^'s  in  March,  for  instance,  eggs  that  are  marked 
June,  or  when  he  buys  in  January,  which  would  be  the  more  cor- 
rect time — ^when  he  buys  in  January  and  sees  they  were  put  in  stor- 
age in  April,  he  knows  the  age  of  the  eggs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie 
package  which  comes  out  of  storage  never  reaches  the  eye  of  the 
consumer,  and  I  take  it  it  is  the  consumer  we  are  trying  to  protect 
constantly  by  the  limitations  of  time  which  we  place  upon  our  stor- 
age restrictions. 

Then,  in  our  State  the  storage  warehouses  are  obliged  to  report 
regularly — ^I  think  it  is  every  three  months ;  no,  I  am  wrong  on  that 
point;  I  think  it  was  changed  to  every  month  in  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  place  in  here. 

Of  coui-se,  our  act  defines  articles  of  food — fresh  meat,  fresh-meat 
products,  except  in  process  of  manufacture — meat,  fish,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  butter. 

Those  are  the  salient  features  of  the  Massachusetts  act  which  we 
believe  is  a  very,  very  sound  act  and  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  cold-storage  legislation  since  our  law  was  passed.  And 
in  view  of  the  exhaustive  analysis  given  by  Mr.  Urner  this  morning, 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  wise  or  necessary  for 
me  to  go  into  any  further  detail,  as  it  would  only  be  a  repetition  of 
what  has  already  been  said.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  for  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  President's  message  seems  to  indicate  the  de- 
sire for  legislation  which  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  cold-stor- 
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a^e  products  out  of  storage  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  present  trade 
pi-acti'-e  seems  to  accomplish.  I  do  not  think  you  have  discussed  the 
t»conomic  results  of  legislation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Trade  practice,  from  my  {>oint  of  view,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, is  ordinarily  safe.  It  is  always  a  questionable  policy  to  differ 
with  one  occupying  the  high  situation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  at  the  present  time  perhaps,  so  far  as  the  storage 
warehouses  are  concerned,  at  the  peak  of  the  load  with  the  storage 
work.  Our  butter  is  all  in — ^much  of  it  is  in ;  most  of  it  is  in.  Our 
eggs  are  all  in.  Probably  enormous  quantities  of  beef  are  in.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  time  when  our  storage  warehouses  are  filled. 
Poultry  only  is  the  product  that  we  would  not  expect,  of  course,  to. 
find  in  the  warehouse  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  that  we  would  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  So  that  the  statement  that  is  made  in  the  papers- 
that  our  storage  warehouses  are  filled  is  true.  And  we  ought  to  be 
glad  of  the  truth,  because  our  merchants,  I  think,  have  been  dealing 
with  this  policy ;  they  have  felt  that  under  the  Food  Administration 
a  year  ago,  for  instance,  when  the  merchants  were  very  much  in 
doubt  as  to  what  they  should  do,  they  received  the  very  candid  advice 
from  the  Food  Administration  to  proceed  with  their  business  as 
usual  and  to  store  the  products  in  the  season  of  plenty  that  we  might 
have  them  in  the  season  of  scarcity,  and  they  aid  that.  They  have 
pursued  the  same  policy  this  year.  I  think  they  have  pursued  it 
with  the  further  motive  than  merely  providing  for  the  necessities 
of  our  own  national  consumptive  demand;  I  tnink  they  have  felt 
that  there  was  a  great  vacant  hole,  so  to  speak,  in  the  food  supplies 
of  Europe,  and  we  would  be  called  upon  to  fill  that  gap  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  they  have  simply  been  provident  in  that  direction.  If 
we  should  throw  out,  or  take  out,  and  place  upon  the  market  an 
inordinate  supply  of  the  cold-storage  products,  it  would  only  de- 
crease those  products  and  their  possibilities  for  use  during  the  sea- 
son when  scarcity  exists. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks  now.  Let  us  say 
your  present  trade  practice  and  under  the  present  laws  eggs  are 
stored  for  12  months  and  butter  for  12  months,  and  you  have  them 
all  stored  at  the  present  time.  Now,  we  will  say  we  pass  a  law, 
effective  immediately,  prohibiting  their  storage  for  a  longer  period 
than  eight  months.  What  may  be  the  immediate  effect  and  future 
effect  of  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  To  disrupt  business  and  to  upset  all  the  fine  balances 
and  adjustments  that  have  proven  to  be  commercially  correct. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  force  upon  the  market 
now  a  portion  of  the  product  which  the  demand  does  not  justify? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  that  it  would  leave  you  with  a  storage  smaller 
in  the  period  of  scarce  production  than  the  demand  of  the  public 
would  call  for  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  that  is  a  safe  statement. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  a  dealer? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  am  not  a  dealer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  a  warehouseman? 

Mr.  Briggs.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  executive  oflBcer  and  manager  of  a 
business  association. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Then  you  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  inf ormatioiL  I 
have  an  impression — and  I  have  asked  the  question  several  times  in 
order  to  try  to  determine  whether  the  impression  was  correct  or  not— 
that  a  part  of  the  present  price  level  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  an 
economic  sense  a  consideraole  portion  of  the  supply  is  taken  out  of 
consumption  in  this  country  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  contracted  for 
future  delivery  abroad.    Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Briggs.  No,  sir.  I  have  understood  that  there  were  some  con- 
siderable products  waiting  for  transportation  abroad.  I  suspect  that 
there  is  an  anticipated,  looked- for  demand  for  exportation  abroad. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  beginning  of  our  entrance  into  the  war 
,we  were  told  that  one  of  the  difficulties  which  was  likely  to  result 
in  scarcity  and  high  prices  was  the  fact  that  foreign  Governments 
and  foreign  buyers  were  contracting  for  American  production  on 
future  contracts,  and  the  food-control  law  was  passed  in  large  part 
to  deal  with  that  situation.  Well,  I  have  an  unpression  that  the 
situation  that  exists  to-day  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  which  ex- 
isted .at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  restraints  put  by  the  food- 
control  law,  the  licensing  system,  all  the  way  through,  have  been 
removed;  foreign  purchases  are  being  made  from  day  to  day  and 
time  to  time  and  made  upon  future  contracts  without  any  super- 
vision at  all.  I  would  like  either  to  confirm  that  impression  or  to 
ascertain  definitely  that  there  is  not  anything  to  it.  I  want  to  get  at 
the  fundamental  causes. 

Mr.  Briggs.  So  far  as  I  know,  Congressman,  there  is  no  super- 
vision to-day  of  our  business 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Whether  we  are  making  it  difficult  upon  our  own 
people,  to  meet  the  many  needs  of  France,  England,  and  Italy,  it 
IS  my  impression— merely  an  impression— that  the  demand  for  prod- 
ucts  abroad,  of  the  type  we  are  speaking  of — ^butter,  eggs,  and 
poultry — is  anticipated  now  rather  than  that  it  has  already  been 
contracted. 

Mr  Anderson.  The  rate  of  export  of  those  products,  at  least  in  the 
last  few  months,  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  than  anticipation; 
that  it  is  anticipation  based  upon  an  actual  experience. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  know  of  no  members  in  my  own  organization,  that 
constitutes  about  a  thousand  men,  that  have  any  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  abroad.  That  does  not  necessary  mean,  however, 
that  there  are  no  such  contracts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  I  understand  you  were  the  executive  officer 
of  some  association? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Which  deals  in  warehouse  goods? 

Mr.  Briggs.  No,  sir ;  not  dealers  in  warehouse  ffoods,  but  receivers 
and  distributors  at  Boston — ^wholesale  and  jobbing  receivers  of 
Boston. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  noticed  the  activitjr  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  lately,  since  this  bill  was  mtroduced? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Did  you  read  the  Associated  News  yesterday 
that  comes  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  do  not  recall. 
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Mr.  HirrcHiNsoN.  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  and  ask  if  you  think 
it  is  true: 

August  13  (Associated  Press). — ^Eighty-four  thousand  dozen  eggs,  stored 
irith  the  Atlantic  Ice  &  Ck)al  Corporation  here  for  the  account  of  Morris  &  Co., 
[Chicago,  were  seized  to-day  by  the  United  States  district  attorney.  Seizure  was 
[Dade  under  libel  proceedings  in  the  Federal  court,  which  charged  that  the 
eggs  were  unlawfully  stored  for  the  purpose  of  unreasonably  increasing  prices. 

Do  you  think  anything  like  that  happens  ? 

Mr.  Bbioos.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  discount  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
statements  I  read  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  About  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Anderson's  question  that 
if  a  law  were  enacted  whereby  these  food  products  should  be  released 
from  cold  storage  sooner  than  they  are  now  released  under  the  trade 
practice,  that  it  would  demoralize  business  because  the  demand  is 
not  there.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brioos.  If  a  demand  exists  to-day,  I  do  not  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Isn't  it  true  that  price  can  regulate  demand.  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  To  a  certain  extent;  yes.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  other  words,  if  an  article  is  cheap  there  is  a  larger 
demand  for  it  than  if  it  is  expensive  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Ordinarily;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Isn't  that  generally  true  of  the  consumer  of  these 
food  products? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  it  might  bej^nerally  true;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  will  refrain  fiom  buying  tecause  the  price  is 
high,  whereas  if  the  price  were  reasonable  they  would  ^et  it? 

Mr.  Briggs.  The  public  has  seemed^  willing  to  absorb  all  kinds  of 
necessities  at  all  sorts  of  prices  during  the  last  four  years.  Our 
consumptive  demands  are  larger. 

Mr.  Jokes.  Surely,  because  they  had  to.  But  now  if  these  food 
products  were  released  under  the  law,  wouldn't  it  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  prices  by  forcing  them  to  be  sold? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  should  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  fact  alone  would  create  a  demand  for  them, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  again,  referring  back  to  Mr.  Fowler's  testimony 
on  this  report  that  was  made  which  shows  a  net  profit  to  these  re- 
tailers of  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  from  the  sale  of  fish 

Mr.  BmGoa  We  are  not  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  referring  to  that  and  asking  for  an  opinion 
now 

Mr.  F0WI.ER.  I  want  to  interrupt  to  say  I  think  that  was  gross 
profit,  not  net  profit,  of  the  retailers ;  that  tne  gross  margins  of  profit 
were  23  to  42  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Whatever  it  is;  you  figured  on  the  selling  price  and 
I  am  figuring  profit  on  cost,  the  way  it  ought  to  be  figured,  ranging 
anywhere  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  If  these  fish  were  forced  out  of 
cold  storage  to  the  public  and  not  held  over,  they  would  have  been 
sold  at  a  less  price,  wouldn't  they  ? 
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Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  they  would  have  to  be;  yes,  sir,  and  very  great 
losses  might  have  resulted. 

Mr.  Jones.  Oh,  surely  there  might. 

Mr.  Briggs.  And  great  scarcity  might  have  been  produced  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Helfin.  Mr.  Briggs,  referring  to  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, where  it  was  charged  that  they  had  stored  goods  illegally  and 
were  hoarding  them  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices,  you  won't 
say  that  there  are  no  instances  of  that  kmd  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  I  shall  have  to  plead  ignorance,  that  I  do  not 
know  what  hoarding  is,  as  it  is  generally  used  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  84,000  dozen  eggs  is  not  an  enormous  bulk  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Hedfin.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  instance  where  the 
cold-storage  people,  where  eggs  were  stored,  would  ^ve  out  a  state- 
ment' to  create  an  impression  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  eggs,  that 
the  supply  was  small  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Never.  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  absurd  proposition 
to  think  such  a  statement  would  be  made,  because  of  the  knowledge 
of  this  information.  Everybody  would  have  the  information.  The 
Agricultural  Department  possesses  it  and  puts  it  out  every'  months 
showing  just  what  is  in  existence.  Sometimes  the  public  gets  a  very 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  volume  of  foodstuffs.  For  instance,  the 
papers  in  my  very  own  section  of  the  country  are  making  a  good 
deal  of  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Government  is  releasing 
from  the  War  Department.  Why,  the  amount  of  foodstuffs  being 
released  will  hardly  produce  a  ripple  of  the  surface.  To  make  nien^ 
tion  of  eggs  in  so  many  dozen  or  so  many  eggs,  when  it  runs  up  into 
the  millions,  looks  big;  but  a  statement  of  that  kind  means  nothing 
unless  you  compare  it  with  the  consumptive  demand  that  a  great 
community  would  consume.  For  instance,  the  city  of  Boston  caters 
to  three  or  four  million  people.  They  consume  5,000  cases  of  eggsj 
Now  if  you  multiply  that  by  30  and  then  multiply  it  by  12,  the  figure 
would  be  bigger.  If  you  multiply  it  by  30  to  get  the  number  of 
dozens,  it  would  look  bigger,  and  if  you  multiplied  that  by  12  to  get 
the  number  of  individual  eggs,  it  would  look  stupendous;  but  it 
never  would  stand  the  gaff  if  you  would  show  how  many  eggs  were 
consumed.  Those  figures  are  absolutely  of  no  value  except  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  consumptive  demand  of  a  great  com- 
munitv  like  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Didn't  I  undei'stand  you  to  say  you  thought  a  lot  ol 
our  cold-storage  people,  who  were  anticipating  orders  from  Eiu'ope 
later,  had  stored  quite  a  quantity  of  foodstuffs  that  might  be  brought 
out  now  and  placed  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  they  have,  becaustj 
everj'^  business  man  with  any  kind  of  business  judgment  trys  to  pro- 
vide for  the  product  which  he  believes  the  public  is  going  to  demand, 
no  matter  whether  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  That  id 
business,  good  business,  safe  business — ^humanitarian  business,  if  you 
please,  in  this  case,  if  the  peoples  in  Europe  are  suffering  as  we  are 
told  they  are. 
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Mr.  Hefejn.  I  say  it  would  help  the  business  of  reducing  prices, 
being  held  to  be  sold  in  Europe  and  place  it  on  the  market  here,  it 
would  help  the  business  of  reducing  prices  somewhat,  wouldn't  it! 

Mr.  Bbiggs.  It  wouldn't  help  business,  no;  it  might  reduce  prices. 

Mr.  Helfin.  I  say  it  would  help  the  business  of  reducing  prices! 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  will  say,  if  you  regard  the  reducing  of  prices  as  a 
business,  I  should  think  it  would  be  very  apt  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lesher.  But  they  might  pay  for  it  later  on  in  this  country! 

Mr.  Brigos.  Yes,  they  might  pay  for  it  again  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
certainly. 

I  want  to  leave  this  impression;  perhaps  this  may  be  my  last 
statement  to  you:  While  there  is  a  deep-seated  impression  that  the 
men  handling  foodstuffs  are  profiteers,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  it  and  I  do  not  believe  it;  and  I  question  if  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  same  returns  on  the  capital  invested  that  a  great  many  other 
lines  of  business  are. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  understand  your  contention  is  that  to  force  the 
supplies  of  foods  now  stored  in  cold  storage  onto  the  market  in  an 
unnatural  way  would  ruin  the  cold-storage  ousiness? 

Mr.  Briggs.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  make  that  statement.  I  think 
there  would  be  an  economic  failure. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  work  a  hardship  upon 
the  cold-storage  people  engaged  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Briggs.  You  mean  the  men  storing  the  goods! 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Briggs.  It  would. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  effect  would  it  have. upon  production! 

Mr.  Briggs.  The  same  effect  ultimately,  although  they  might  not 
feel  it  particularly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  think  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced 
by  legislation  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  production! 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  have  a  question  whether  the  high  cost  of  living  can 
be  reduced  hj  legislation,  a  very  serious  doubt.  I  think  you  might, 
however,  satisfy  the  people  by  certain  remedial  legislation,  so  uiat 
they  might  not  feel  more  troubled  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  TiKCHER.  It  was  not  intended  that  Congress  should  pass  laws 
to  satisfy  the  people  unless  there  was  some  real,  substantial  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  law. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  hope  it  may  be  done,  if  possible,  for  the  betterment 
of  all  the  people.  JJut  you  can  not  ruin  any  one  class  or  seriously 
injure  them,  m  my  opinion,  without  having  the  effects  of  it  felt 
amorg  all  others. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  producing  the  food 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  be  an  economic 
mistake  to  injure  their  business  substantially  at  this  time,  would 
it  not! 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxDERSON.  Mr.  Briggs,  one  of  the  recommendations  which 
the  President  made  was  thnt  the  price  at  which  an  article  on  the 
market  was  purchased  and  the  price  for  which  it  was  sold  should  be 
placed  on  the  product.    I  would  like  to  have  you  discuss  the  feasi- 
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bility  of  the  proposition  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  products  of  which 
you  are  familiar,  cold-storage  products. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  do  not  grasp  your  question  entirely. 

Mr.  Heflin.  At  the  time  it  goes  into  cold  storage! 

Mr.  Anderson,  The  suggestion  of  the  President  was  that  the 
price  of  the  article  at  the  time  it  went  into  cold  storage  and  the 
price  at  which  it  was  sold  when  it  went  out  of  storage  should  be 
placed  on  the  package.  I  would  like  to  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion from  an  economic  point  of  view  and  from  a  point  of  view  of  its 
practicability  as  to  cold-storage  products,  if  you  care  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the  spread  is  too  great 
between  the  prices  at  which  they  go  in  and  go  out* 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  too  great  or  not,  but 
the  suggestion  of  the  President  seems  to  indicate  that  he  thought 
it  was,  because  his  suggestion  was  that  the  price  at  which  an  article 
went  into  storage  should  be  stated  on  the  package,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  out  of  storage  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  see. 

Mr.  Heflin.  So  that  the  consumer  would  see  the  cost  when  it 
went  in  and  what  he  paid  When  it  came  out. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  might  say  this:  The  consumer  would  never  see  it, 
to  begin  with.  Take  the  case  of  eggs,  or  a  tub  of  butter.  The  con- 
sumer never  comes  into  contact  with  that  marked  package.  They 
have  certain  publicity  usually  given  through  the  press  as  to  general 
prices  and  marking ;  the  consumer  might  reach  it  m  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  one  piece  of  legislation  here  that  requires 
the  retailer  or  person  selling  the  article  to  state  truly  to  the  con- 
sumer the  date  on  which  the  article  was  packed.  Possibly  that  would 
help  some, 

Mr.  Briggs.  Well,  you  can  see  the  absurb  impossibility  of  meet- 
ing all  details  of  that  kind,  practically  impossible  in  business  for 
putting  that  on.  Supposing  you  mix  up  a  dozen  of  eggs  in  a  basket 
and  some  of  them  are  three  months,  four  months,  and  some  five 
months,  and  they  may  be  all  of  the  same  grade  and  then  they  handle 
them  in  the  candling  room.  They  are  all  one  kind  of  eg^.  How  ig 
it  going  to  be  possible  to  tell  the  consumer  what  he  is  buying  in  that 
respect,  except  he  can  know  they  are  storage  ^gs,  and  if  they  arc 
good  e^gs  that  is  all  he  wants  to  know,  and  when  he  has  bought  thend 
and  paid  for  them,  is  not  that  enough  for  him  to  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not.  We  are  trying 
to  get  some  line  on  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  to  iis| 
One  of  these  recommendations  is  that  the  price  upon  which  thes« 
articles  go  into  storage  and  the  price  at  which  they  come  out  oi 
storage  should  be  stated  on  the  package.  Now,  if  that  is  a  feasibly 
recommendation,  if  it  is  a  recommendation  which  this  committci 
ought  to  follow,  we  want  to  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Briggs.  To  my  mind  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  an  unj 
reo^sonable  requirement,  Mr.  Congressman.  I  can  see  no  reason  foi 
doing  that.  It  includes  an  amount  of  petty  detail  in  that  type  ot 
business  which  it  seems  to  me  is  preposterous. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  we  may  have  the  matter  properly 
before  die  committee,  I  will  read  the  recommendations  made  by  th^ 
President : 
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To  the  same  end,  I  earnestly  reoommend,  in  tbe  seeond  places  tlmt  the  Ooi^ 
grass  pass  a  law  re^latinfc  cold  storage  as  it  is  regulated,  for  example,  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  limit  the  time  during  which  goods  may 
be  kept  In  storage,  prescribe  the  method  of  disposing  of  them  if  kept  beyond  the 
permitted  period,  and  require  that  goods  released  from  storage  shall  in  all 
eases  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt.  It  would  materially  add  to  the  service- 
ability  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  we  now  have  In  view,  if  it  were  also  pre- 
scribed that  all  goods  released  from  storage  for  interstate  shipment  should 
have  plainly  marked  upon  each  package  the  selling  or  market  price  at  which 
they  went  into  storage.  By  this  means  the  purchaser  would  always  be  able  to 
learn  what  profits  stood  between  him  and  the  producer  or  the  wholesale  dealer. 

Mr.  Brtggs.  The  first  proposition  we  practically  all  agree  with.  I 
tm  not  familiar  with  the  New  Jersey  law  and  the  Massachusetts  law ; 
90  far  as  marking  of  prices  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that  would 
make  absolutely  no  difference  to  the  consumer.  The  price  would  be 
DO  different  to  him  although  they  are  not  marked  that  way.  In  99 
cases  out  of  100,  the  consumer  would  never  know  what  the  price  mark 
on  there  was.  It  would  not  affect  the  price;  it  would  only  place  a 
very  difficult  ma?s  of  detail  to  be  performed,  which  would  make  the 
products  cost  a  little  more  without  any  commensurate  return  to  the 
consYuner.    I  do  not  believe  in  it  at  all. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  the  marking  of  the  price! 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  would  produce  no  appreciable 
result. 

Mr.  Hefijn.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  eggs  are  held  in  cold- 
storage  to  increase  the  price  enormously,  and  that  the  price  is 
fixed  at  such  a  high  figure  that  the  public  is  not  able  to  buy  it,  and 
that  the  profit  made  by  the  cold-storage  man  is  too  great.  Now,  if 
you  put  this  cost  price  on  it  when  it  went  in  and  the  selling  price 
when  it  came  out,  if  he  gets  this  information,  wouldn't  that  relieve 
his  mind  as  to  whether  these  prices  were  too  large! 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  do  not  think  so,  frankly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  On  that  subject,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
would  it  be  possible  to  do  that!  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  storing  eggs,  one 
man  owns  the  warehouse  in  the  cold  storage,  another  man  owns  the 
^gs,  and  there  is  really  no  sale  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  put  into 
warehouse! 

Mr.  Briggs.  Merely  the  cost  price  for  which  the  merchant  bought 
them  and  what  they  actually  cost  when  they  landed,  including  cost  in 
the  country  and  cost  of  transportation  and  overhead  charges,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  add  upon  the  e^gs. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  was  trying  this  morning  to  figure  out  how  many 
different  firms  or  individuals  would  have  a  profit  on  eggs  before  they 
were  consumed  in  New  York.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  peo- 
ple in  just  the  ordinary  course  of  business! 

Mr.  Briggs.  The  number  of  transactions,  Mr.  Congressman,  is  very 
much  less  than  the  ordinary  consumer  feels  exists.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  type  of  business :  There  are  certain  sections  of  the  West 
that  are^  collectors  of  the  eggs,  taking  them  from  their  customers 
and  paying  for  them  in  goods. 

Mr,  TiNCHER.  That  is  one. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Many  of  these  country  stores  ship  these  eggs  directly 
to  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  we  will  say,  in  Boston,  a  man  who  sells 
\  case  or  10  eases  or  20  cases  to  the  retailer,  the  merchant,  the  baker, 
or  to  the  hotels.    That  man  receives  these  eggs  in  Boston  and  sells 
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them  for  a  storekeeper  in  Iowa.  He  renders  the  return  to  the  storo* 
keeper  after  he  has  sold  his  consimment,  taking  5  per  cent  himself, 
and  the  balance  goes  to  the  mercnant,  and  that  merchant  in  many 
instances  is  perfectly  satisfied  if  he  gets  the  price  for  his  eggs  tliat 
he  paid  for  them  in  merchandise.  In  other  words,  his  profit  ^  on  the 
merchandise  that  he  sold  to  the  country  dealer  and  farmer,  and  he 
wants  to  increase  his  business  by  taking  all  their  e^gs  and  getting 
them  to  come  to  his  store.  That  is  one  type.  These  eggs  come 
through  the  commission  merchant  in  Boston  and  go  directly  to  hotels. 
They  are  consumers,  too;  retailers  once  removed.  So  you  see  the 
number  of  transactions  is  considerably  limited  in  that  case. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  am  trying  to  account  in  some  way  for  the  differ- 
ence. For  instance,  I  live  in  a  country  town  in  Kansas,  and  30  cents 
for  fresh  eggs  is  the  outside  price  the  country  merchant  would  pay 
on  the  1st  of  May,  I  will  say.  If  I  buy  an  egg  of  a  retail  merchant 
here  in  Washington,  I  pay  about  75  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Not  a  western  egg,  as  high  as  that? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes;  and  higher. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Western  eggs  were  sold  with  us  to-day  in  Boston  at 
57  to  60  cents.    Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Sixty  cents  here. 

Mr.  Briggs.  And  many  people  are  paying  85  and  90  cents  for  eggs 
produced  from  a  flock  of  hens  with  whicn  they  have  personal  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr.  Tincher.  If  they  are  selling  in  Boston  at  60  cents,  they  are 
no  doubt  selling  in  Washington  for  75.  It  is  a  spread  of  100  per 
cent.    I  do  not  know  what  the  freight  rates  are. 

Mr.  Briggs.  About  2  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Tincher,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  might  say  my  wife  has  been  buying  eggs  in  Washington  quite 
regularly  at  60  cents  a  dozen,  pretty  good  eggs. 

Mr.  Tincher.  That  is  just  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Five  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Tincher.  To  cure  the  high  cost  of  living,  it  seems  to  me  that 
is  getting  too  much. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Let  me  tell  vou  some  of  the  facts  that  enter  into  that 
price.  Let  us  assume  that  the  gentleman  is  paying  60  cents  for  eggs 
that  the  farmer  received  in  Kansas  30  cents  lor.  The  chances  an 
that  the  eggs  that  you  are  getting  are  the  highest  quality,  different! 
ated  eggs,  and  came  out  of  a  consignment  that  came  into  Washing 
toti,  and  during  this  season  of  the  year  in  the  summer  time,  fancj 
eggs  coming  out  of  certain  sections  of  the  West  suffer  very  great  de 
terioriation  by  heat.  I  happen  to  know  there  is  on  the  Boston  mar 
ket  to-day  fresh  western  eggs  that  have  suffered  very  greatly  fron 
heat.  These  eggs  have  got  to  be  differentiated  into  dasses,  firsts 
seconds,  and  thirds,  extras,  and  a  lot  of  them  have  actually  got  t 
be  thrown  away.  We  do  not  dare  in  Massachusetts  to  put  out  an; 
egg  to  the  consumer  that  will  not  stand  pretty  good  test,  because  ou 
law  in  Massachusetts  is  a  drastic  one. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Our  producer  can  not  sell  an  egg  to  tlie  wholesale 
or  retailer  unless  it  is  a  perfect  egg. 

Mr.  Briggs.  But  in  the  natural  process  of  handling,  standing  oi 
the  railroad  platfornu  both  at  the  shipping  point  and  in  our  plant 
when  they  arrive  in  I3oston  in  less  than  carload  lots,  standing  som 
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24  to  48  hours,  and  delays  in  transportation,  these  eggs  will  suffer 
very  greatly. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Does  that  freight  rate  of  2  cents  a  dozen  account 
for  the  other  differences  by  the  waste  of  eggs  and  deterioration? 

Mr.  Briggs.  That  is  possibly  explained  oy  that. 

Mr.  TiCNCHER.  Would  it  be  possible  for  this  committee  to  secure 
from  anyone  you  know  the  definite  information  as  to  the  facts — 
what  that  deterioration  is? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes.  Also  there  are  so  many  contingent  circum- 
stances to  be  considered  in  the  prices  of  the  different  goods.  The 
question  is  what  type  of  store,  wnat  kind  of  service,  depending  also 
Upon  how  long  a  time  you  pay  the  bills.  All  these  things  enter  into 
it.  In  certain  stores  tney  carry  accounts  from  60  days  to  6  months. 
There^  is  some  variation  in  price  in  the  type  of  the  store  you  buy 
them  in. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  You  say  the  wholesale  price  in  Boston  of  western 
eggs  I  mentioned  is  57  to  60  cents  a  dozen  t 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  was  speaking  of  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  TiNCHEH.  It  is  practically  100  per  cent.  I  know  what  they  are 
sold  in  the  West  for.  Wliat  I  want  to  find  out  is  how  to  account  for 
that  difference. 

Mr.  Briggs.  If  your  premise  is  correct^  that  30  cents  is  what  the 
farmer  is  getting,  and  if  the  next  premise  is  correct,  the  price  of  those 
epgs  in  Washington  is  60  cents,  and  I  would  have  to  admit  that  the 
spread  is  too  much,  but  I  would  be  unwilling  admit  it  unless  I 
knew  of  the  circumstances,  the  type  of  stores  you  dealt  with,  de- 
terioration in  eggs,  and  all  the  contributory  circumstances  attending 
that  shipment  of  eggs.  There  are  eggs,  and  eggs,  and  eggs,  Mr. 
Tincher. 

Mr.  Tincher.  On  that  subject  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  some  mem- 
ber of  my  family  buys  egs  in  Washington,  and  I  suppose  they  buy  at 
the  top  price.  The  eggs  I  have  had  in  Washington  have  not  been 
isnything  to  boast  of. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  do  not  question  your  facts,  but  there  are  so  many  con- 
tributory circumstances  surrounding. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  wholesale  price  in  Boston  of  these 
eggs  that  sold  at  67  to  60  cents? 

Mr.  Briggs.  The  wholesale  price  of  eggs  in  Boston  ranged  from 
about  45  to  50  cents  for  the  last  week,  Mr.  Anderson.  The  spread  may 
be  a  little  greater  than  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  out  of  your  difference 
right  there. 

Mr.  Briggs.  No ;  because  the  eggs  sold  for  57.  I  am  giving  you  the 
top  price.    Sixty-cent  eggs  are  higher. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  least  you  have  got  10  cents? 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  you  have  got  10  cents  of  what  Mr.  Tincher  says 
sold  for  30  cents  right  there.  I  do  not  know  what  eggs  are  selling  at 
in  Kansas,  but  my  recollection  is  in  my  home  town  the  local  dealer 
who  gathers  country  eggs,  was  paying  40  or  45  cents  last  week. 

Mr.  Briggs.  That  is  against  30  cents  that  your  neighbor  is  paying. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  correct,  of  course  that  reduces  the  margin 
of  the  country  dealer  and  wholesaler  to  about  10  cents  for  freight, 
and  candling,  etc.    Are  you  able  to  go  back  any  further  in  the  chain 
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and  say  what  the  prices  are.  You  have  given  us  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  in  Boston.    Can  you  go  any  further  back  than  that? 

Mr.  Brigos.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  go  back  any  further  than  that,  but 
there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  can,  I  think.  But  please  understand 
that  eggs  m£Ly  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  price  than  1  have  mentioned. 
There  are  various  grades.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  buy  plenty  of 
eggs  in  Boston  around  50  cents. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  when 
his  last  quotation  on  eggs  was? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  take  the  quotations  in  my  county  papers,  28  to  SO 
cents;  and  there  is  always  that  much  difference. 

Mr.  Briggs.  I  may  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  Southern  eggs  and  the  price  of  eggs  from  the 
great  northern  territories. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  been  discussing  the  President's  message. 

Mr.  Briggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  marking  as  suggested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, thus  conveying  information  to  the  consumer,  be  of  any  value? 

Mr.  Bkiggs.  Not  from  my  point  of  view,  because  I  believe  the  con- 
sumer  would  never  get  the  information  that  would  give. 

The  Chairman.  Sy  referring  to  the  country  paper  which  gives  the 
price  the  producer  received — the  markets  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
other  points,  and  the  wholesale  and  the  retail  pricesh— you  have  all 
the  information.    Would  it  give  any  further  information? 

Mr.  Briggs.  From  my  pomt  of  view,  it  would  not,  Mr.  Chairman ; 
not  of  any  commensurate  value. 

The  Chairman.  In  framing  your  law  did  you  consider  this — ^I 
believe  you  stated  that  the  price  never  reaches  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Briggs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  consider  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
marking  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Briggs.  No  ;  that  never  came  under  consideration  at  all  in  our 
State.  It  has  never  been  suggested  to  my  knowledge  up  to  this  time 
in  our  State.  We  have  only  gone  so  far  as  to  notify  the  consumer 
that  the  eggs  are  storage  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Briggs. 

(The  Massachusetts  law  and  amendments  referred  to  here  will  be 
included  in  the  compilation  of-  State  laws  relating  to  cold  storage,  to 
be  printed  as  an  appendix  to  these  hearings.) 

STATEKENT  OF  HE.  S.  EDWASD  DAVIS,  EZECTITIVE  SECBETABY 

CHICAGO  BVTTEB  AITO  EGO  BOABD. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Mr.  Davis  will  now  address  the  committee  and  will 
discuss  both  Federal  cold-storage  legislation,  and  in  particular  the 
Illinois  cold-storage  law,  which  we  regard  as  a  very  excellent  law. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  will  say  to  the  committee  that  I  had  one  hour's  time 
to  get  ready  and  take  the  train  to  attend  this  meeting.  Consequently^ 
I  am  not  prepared  with  a  beforehand  statement  for  you,  but  the  ques- 
tion has  been  covered  so  thoroughly  this  morning  by  both  Mr.  Urner 
and  Mr.  Briggs  that  I  hardly  think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  that 
part  of  it.  However,  I  think  I  have  been  trained  in  all  stages  oi 
the  game  from  the  receiver  clear  through  to  the  seller,  and  if  there 
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are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  along  this  line  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer. 

I  will  say  that  before  leaving  I  secured  from  Mr.  Newman,  of  the 
a^culture  department  of  our  pure-food  bureau  in  Chicago,  the 
Illinois  law,  and  I  also  have  your  New  Jersey  law  that  I  have  read 
on  the  way  down.  It  seems  to  me  they  are  lioth  very  similar.  The 
Illinois  law  is  the  uniform  cold-storage  law,  and  the  only  difference 
practically,  that  I  can  see  is  that  we  place  one  under  the  control  of 
the  Agriculture  Department,  while  you  here  seem  to  take  the  New 
Jersey  law  uncter  the  department  of  health,  as  I  imderstand  it*  As 
just  touched  on  by  Mr.  ioriggs,  the  Illinois  law  allows  the  12  months' 
period,  with  a  period  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  found  necessary 
or  advisable  to  carry^  a  short  time  longer  than  the  12  months,  then  by 
appl^ng  to  the  Apiculture  Department,  they  might  insist  upon  in- 
spection or  something  of  that  kindyif  it  is  advisable  to  extend  it  for 
another  two  or  three  months,  that  is  permissibla  At  times^  it  seems 
to  me  it  has  occurred^  although  very  seldom.  We  did  have  it  during 
war  time  on  our  poultry. 

At  the  time  of  entering  of  this  country  into  the  war^  there^  were 
immense  quantities  of  pomtr][  sold,  but  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
prevented  any  of  it  from  being  moved  into  that  channel,  and  that 
during  the  war-time  period  causedan  enormous  amount  of  poultry  to 
stay  in  this  country  that  had  to  eventually  find  an  outlet  in  this  coun- 
try. That  resultecl  in  losses  at  the  end  of  the  war,  serious  losses,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  12  months'  period  it  was  then  advisable  to  extend 
that  period  for  a  short  time  to  enable  tJiem  to  get  out.  But  it  is 
seldom  they  have  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  beyond  12  months' 
period  in  this  commodity. 

You  have  touched  almost  entirely  here  to-day  on  the  egg  question, 
your  witnesses  have.  Hardly  any  of  them  have  touched  the  butter 
part  of  it.  The  butter  part  is  the  same  way ;  it  is  stored  early  when 
the  butter  gets  full  grass  and  is  suitable  for  storage,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  say  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  principal  production  extends 
through  the  rest  of  May  and  in  June  and  into  tne  period  of  July. 
The  flush  of  production  generally  comes  in  June.  Butter  is  then  at 
its  best  for  storage  purposes,  full  grass,  and  color  and  keeping  quali- 
ties, all  during  May,  and^  aesirabie,  the  same  as  in  eggs  in  April, 
containing  the  best  carrying  qualities  and  being  the  oest  class  of 
goods  for  storage. 

If  I  may  go  back  a  little  bit  to  the  question  of  the  Congressman 
from  Kansas,  I  think  possibly  I  can  give  you  a  little  more  light  on 
that  subject  than  was  brougHt  out 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  frank  to  say  his  quotations  are  not  very 
iBcent.  The  Kansas  laws,  as  he  says,  are  quite  strict  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  ^  They  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  their 
eggs  out  in  first-class  shape  in  order  to  have  them  arrive  in  the 
market  in  good  shape,  and  the  result  I  see  very  plainly  in  my  work 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board.  All 
inspections  of  our  board  are  signed  either  by  the  head  inspector  and 
also  by  the  executive  secretary,  and  consequently  all  inspection  cer- 
tificates go  through  my  hands,  and  of  late  I  have  been  not  only  a 
little  surprised  when  I  looked  into  it  further,  but  pleased  to  see 
tiiat  a  great  many  of  the  cars  coming  from  Kansas  of  our  fresh 
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receipts  are  gradually  up  as  high  as  we  are  getting  from  any  State, 
because  they  know  tney  have  to  be  careful  and  have  to  candle  them 
and  put  them  up  in  good  shape  and  they  are  doing  it  that  way. 
They  are  new-laid  eggs  and  they  are  showing  a  percentage  of  new- 
laid  eggs  as  well  as  any  of  our  near-by  northern  States.  During  this 
last  week  we  are  getting  a  car  of  Kansas  eggs  that  came  on  our 
market  and  sold  there  at  48^  or  44  cents  a  dozen  in  car  lots. 

The  part  that  Mr.  Bri^s  didn't  touch  is  this:  I  will  take  our 
Chicago  market  and  the  Boston  market.  In  the  first  place,  your 
freight  from  your  Kansas  point  to  Chicago  would  be  about  2  cents. 
Then  your  freight  from  your  Chicago  market  to  the  New  York 
market  would  be  an  additional  amount.  This  was  spoken  of  as  the 
freight  in  between.  That  car  comes  to  our  Chicago  market  and  is 
sold  first  to  the  jobber  and  the  jobber  will  take  it  and  have  it  put 
up  in  shape  to  go  to  the  retail  trade.  Now,  the  retailer  is  allo^wed  to 
profit  during  war  time  and  pretty  nearly  the  same  profit  is  being 
asked  now  of  6  cents  a  dozen  that  is  for  grading  your  products  and 
careful  candling.  To-day  we  are  paying  our  candlers  $8  to  $10  a 
day,  and  a  candler  will  candle  durmg  a  day  20  to  25  cases  of  eggs. 
The  rejects  and  the  cost  of  distributing,  and  our  retailer  distributers 
to  the  retail  trade,  auto  salesmen  who  go  ahead  to  make  sales,  autos 
for  distribution,  and  all  of  that  amounts  up  so  it  takes  about  6  cents 
a  dozen  to  distribute  these  eggs  to  the  retail  trade.  The  retail  trade 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  another  6  cents  a  dozen  profit-  That 
was  about  our  war-time  profits  that  we  allowed  them  and  they  are 
keeping  up  that  largely. .  So  you  can  see  that  in  this  stage.  Part  of 
those  eggs  in  Kansas  come  from  your  farmer  in  Kansas  to  the  Davis- 
Kilboume  Co.,  of  which  I  was  a. member,  which  operated  in  Wis- 
consin what  we  called  a  concentrating  plant. 

We  had  a  territory  of  150  miles  in  northwestern  Wisconsin.  The 
grocer  and  the  retailer  generally,  the  general  store,  get  their  eggs 
from  the  farmer.  Our  concern,  our  concentrating  plant,  like  all 
others  that  are  handling  concentrating  plants,  make  a  price  to  these 
general  stores  twice  a  week.  The  competition  is  immense  and  the 
buyers  brought  the  price  up  to  the  highest  price  that  competitors 
could  pay.  Now,  these  eggs  came  from  the  general  store  to  our  con- 
centrating plant  at  Eau  Claire.  There  they  were  put  up,  candled, 
and  put  up  in  uniform  cases,  and  made  into  car  lots  and  shipped  to 
Chicago.  That  added  onto  it  on  an  average^  if  we  put  up  for  storage 
from  the  loose  eggs,  the  price  that  was  paid  to  the  general  store,  3 
cents  a  dozen  or  8^  cents  a  dozen.    Laymg  that  down  in  Chicago, 

Sentlemen,  with  our  profit  added,  it  was  seldom  over  one-half  cent  a 
ozen.  It  was  very  fortunate  if  the  market  had  advanced  during:  the 
time  that  these  e^gs  were  being  accumulated  to  the  time  in  which 
they  arrived  in  Chicago  market,  where  we  obtained  over  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  or  a  cent  at  the  extreme  profit,  and  if  the  market  had  gone 
in  the  reverse,  declined,  our  profits  were  in  the  reverse.  When  you 
come  to  figure  up  the  competition  for  these  eggs  in  the  country  from 
our  side  of  it,  it  is  so  keen  that  the  farmer,  the  producer,  is  getting 
his  profit,  a  good,  big  share  of  the  price  thev  eventually  sell  at, 
taking  out  the  different  channels  it  goes  through. 

Mr.  TixcHER.  I  have  some  newspaper  quotations  from  my  home. 
I  will  put  them  in  the  record. 
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Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Of  course,  as  I  said  to  the  other  gentlemen,  I  live 
in  a  rural  district. 

Mr.  Davis.  It  must  be  in  some  channel  where  there  are  concen- 
trater  buyers  favorable  to  your  location.  Eeferrihg  to  the  dis- 
cussion a  few  moments  ago,  may  I  refer  to  an  article  from  our 
Chicago  paper,  where  the  J?resident  had  suggested  the  advisability 
of  not  only  having  the  price  recorded  on  the  goods  when  thev  went 
into  storage,  but  also  when  they  came  out  of  storage.  He  con- 
tended— and  in  there,  I  think,  lies  the  weakness  of  the  saying  that 
if  the  consumer  knew  the  cost  that  the  eggs  went  over  into  storage 
and  the  cost  they  came  out  they  would  be  in  position  to  regulate 
the  prices  at  which  they  purchase  the  goods.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Mr.  Briggs  said,  it  is  simply  impossiole  for  the  consumer  to  be 
aware  of  the  price  that  is  marked  on  the  case,  and  there  is  where 
the  weakness  of  our  war-time  handling  of  the  retailer  came  in ;  if 
they  had  done  like  they  did  with  the  wholesaler — fixed  the  margin 
on  the  price  you  were  obliged  to  Work  under.  Under  our  license 
we  were  allowed  as  original  stores  6  per  cent.  We  were  allowed 
then  as  retailer  10  per  cent,  and  as  retailer,  distributing  to  retail 
trade,  we  could  have  obtained  4  per  cent,  but  there  was  never  a  time 
when  the  retailer  was  absolutely  fixed  at  a  margin  of  profit  that  he 
should  get,  and  the  retailer  took  this  position  and  did  take  it  in 
almost  all  cases:  ^^AU  right,  the  goods  cost  me  so  much;  I  am  not 
denying  it.  I  am  running  a  place;  my  wife  *and  daughter  are 
helping  me,"  in  a  little  district  where  there  were  too  many  distrib- 
aters  to  take  care  of  that  section.  So  he  had  to  fix  the  basis  of 
prices ;  he  had  his  living  to  make.  He  could  do  that  and  there  was 
not  the  restraint  that  called  upon  him  to  keep  that  price  down,  and 
they  never  controlled  him,  and  I  would  like  to  know  where  they 
would  control  him  now  by  telling  the  consumer  the  cost  of  these 
goods  coining  out  of  storage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  there  were  a  maximum  price  placed  and  a 
maximum  profit  fixed,  that  would  have  to  be  fixed  on  the  concerns 
with  the  highest  cost,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  not  necessarily.    We  were  unfortunate  at  the  war 
time.    I  was  one  of  a  committee  that  came  down  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  think  Mr.  Briggs  was  with  me  at  that  time.    We  came 
down  and  interviewed  Mr.  Broman,  and  we  told  him  we  were  on 
the  ver^e  of  the  war  and  that  the  prices,  starting  out,  were  such 
high  prices  we  were  frightened  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  but 
go  to  work  and  pay  these  prices  and  conserve  the  food,  which  we 
thought  it  was  our  duty.    We  said  we  will  pay  them  and  bring 
the  butter  and  eggs  out  of  storage  at  such  a  high  figure  we  can  not 
see  our  way  out  of  it.    We  were  told  at  that  time  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  conserve  the  food;  if  it  was  possible,  to  con- 
serve and  go  ahead  and  put  eggs  and  butter  away  and  buy  at  as 
reasonable  prices  as  we  could  buy  and  the  Government  would  allow 
M&  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit,  the  same  as  they  were  extending 
to  other  commodities  being  traded  in.    We  did  it.    Almost  the  first 
thing  we  ran  up  against  was  the  big  amount  of  egg[S  and  a  lack  of 
donand,  and  the  market  went  down,  so  we  were  losing  five  and  six 
hundred  dollars  a  car.    We  were  permitted  to  lose  it.    Then  the 
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Government  came  and  fixed  the  maximum  price  42^  cents  in  Chi- 
cago as  the  best  price  for  us  to  figure,  because  it  was  arrived  at  on 
tlie  average  price  of  the  amount  of  eggs  that  went  into  storage. 
We  argued  with  them  that  we  should  have  a  chance  to  make  up  our 
losses  that  we  made  before  this  with  the  small  amount  of  material 
that  we  have  got  left  ^'That  is  your  funeral  and  you  take  it 
From  this  on  you  will  onl;^  get  that  price  for  the  eggs.''  That  is 
what  we  had  to  contend  with.  Although  I  will  say  uiis,  that  our 
profits  were  usually  fixed  by  the  Government  f6r  tlie  simple  reason 
that  the  way  it  worked  out  it  meant  that  we  got  a  profit  on  the 
whole  very  satisfactory  to  the  trade,  because  t£y  did  not  have  to 
figure  when  thev  did  not  have  to  contend  with  any  further  losses. 
T%e  loss  from  then  on  was  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  of  the  original 
stores,  10  per  cent  of  the  next  stage  of  the  game.  That  profit 
was  as  large  as  our  years  of  experience  had  given  us  in  years  when 
we  were  successful,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
profit 

Now,  we  have  gone  at  this  time  on  our  market  a  step  further  than 
our  neighboring  markets  in  this  line.  I  will  say  this.  I  suppose  our 
position  is  not  entirely  concurred  in  by  New  York,  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia. We  have  felt  this.  In  the  first  place,  our  President  right 
from  the  start  has  told  the  people  across  the  water  that,  of  course, 
they  had  to  be  fed  and  that  America  was  going  to  feed  thenu  We 
have  gone,  in  our  sections  at  least,  and  prepared  and  put  away  the 

Seatest  amount  of  both  butter  and  eggs  and  cheese,  and  commodities 
at  naturally  we  would  put  away,  as  possibly  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr. 
Urner  have  told  you,  not  only  all  the  requirements  of  our  own  ooun- 
try,  but  also  the  requirements  that  may  come  to  us  from  abroad. 

In  the  first  place,  I  might  take,  for  example,  last  year  the  price  of 
butter  went  to  75  cents  a  pound.  There  is  only  one  way  that  you  can 
prevent  prices  from  soaring  and  that  is  by  having  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  that  commodity  to  meet  the  requirements  ana  to  bridge  over  the 
period  of  scarcity.  This  year  we  have  put  that  away.  The  produc- 
tion has  been  better,  we  admit  that,  and  we  have  encouraged  it,  and 
we  have  put  away  a  volume  of  eggs  and  butter  so  that  when  the  time 
of  scarcity  comes,  instead  of  eggs  goinj;  to  75  cents  a  dozen  we  might 
take  the  position  that  there  is  plenty  of  this  commodity  and  hold  the 

?rice  down  to  60  cents  or  65  cents  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  getting 
5  cents. 

There  is  only  one  way  you  vrill  ever  get  around  to  having  reason- 
able prices  and  that  is  boost  your  production.  We  have  got  to 
stimulate  production  and  conserve  those  eggs  to  carry  it  over  that 
period.  You  can  not  by  legislation  tell  the  farmer  he  has  got  to  have 
so  many  cows  to  milk,  so  many  eggs,  but  they  have  got  to  bring  a 
price  that  will  induce  them  to  do  that.  That  is  one  of  the  first  thin^^a 
they  will  cut  out,  milking  cows,  but  if  we  go  ahead  and  pay  a  fair 

f>rice,  that  will  induce  them  to  keep  on  producing.    We  may  have  to 
ook  ahead  one,  two,  or  three  years  before  we  arrive  at  that  produc- 
tion and  the  amount  we  conserve  will  be  sufficent  so  the  price  may 
be  kept  down. 
Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  the  Chicago  Egg  and  Butter  Board  ? 
Mr.  Davis.  It  is  made  up  of  the  principal  dealers  in  that  line  in 
our  market. 
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Mr.  AxDiatsoN.  Is  that  the  outfit  that  tells  the  country  buyers  how 
much  they  can  pay  for  butter  and  eggs? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all.  Our  marKets  are  smaller.  Mr.  Urner  ex- 
plained to  you  this  morning  the  making  of  the  established  price.  It 
is  the  same  on  our  market  as  it  is  on  his.  We  have  our  exchange  and 
do  offer  at  auctions  the  eggs  and  butter  in  car  lots  on  our  market 
evenr  day.  The  buyers'  supj)ly  and  demand  is  there.  We  have  our 
market  reporters  for  the  entire  market,  and  thejr  s^re  told  the  sales 
that  have  been  made.  They  are  not  only  satisfied  with  what  the  dealers 
tell  us  they  have  sold,  but  they  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  contract  and 
find  what  the  buyer  has  bought.  They  comb  up  the  market  and  see  the 
sales  that  are  made  there,  and  the  prices  estaolished  in  that  way  are 
the  prices  put  out  that  day.  The  sales  are  on  the  prices  of  our  markets 
and  all  of  the  other  markets  report  sales  and  these  are  the  prices  that 
exist  in  the  market  that  day.  Although  their  reports  go  out  a  day 
later,  so  we  don't  get  the  same  benefit  &om  them  like  we  do  from  our 
Howard-Bartell's  market  reports  that  are  due  in  our  market  at  2 
o'clock  of  each  day. 

Mr.  Lee.  Thase  reports  usually  agree  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Practically ;  they  can  not  help  doing  that,  because  they 
arrive  from  practically  the  same  sources.  Their  reporters  are  on  the 
board  every  morning,  and  are  on  the  market  each  day,  and  they  in- 
teview  the  same  people  and  get  the  same  news.  There  is  one  thing, 
and  I  have  always  told  Mr.  Brand  and  the  department  of  markets, 
and  contended  many  times,  that  they  do  figure  largely  for  the  pur- 
chaser, and  many  times  stand  on  their  tip-toes  to  find  extreme  prices 
to  report,  Avliile  the  other  one,  the  market  reporter,  generally  takes 
the  average  sales  that  are  coming,  referring  to  extreme  sales,  low 
sales,  and  figures  one  g^eneral  thing,  the  result  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  sell  your  stuff  on  margins? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  been  doing  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  since  war  time.  We  dealt  in  futures  just  before 
the  war,  but  it  was  stopped  at  that  time  and  there  has  been  none 
since. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  The  war-control  bill  stopped  it  ? 

Mr.  Da  vies.  No;  it  did  not  We  voluntarily  stopped  it  ourselves; 
and  that  reminds  me,  I  interrupted  myself. 

With  these  conditions  existing,  the  amount  of  goods  that  there  are 
in  storage  this  year,  I  say  it  is  the  strongest  position  that  we  have 
got.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  we  have  got  in  at  the  present 
time  is  going  to  stabilize  and  is  bound  to  prevent  extreme  prices  that 
would  naturally  be  in  effect  if  we  did  not  have  this  large  quantity. 

A  little  while  ago  they  spoke  of  the  coordination  of  purchases  by 
the  War  Department.  After  the  war  coordination  of  purchase  was 
established  here  there  were  many  time  when  our  markets  would  ease 
off  and  the  market  would  be  crowded  down  2  or  3  cents.  Invariably 
Ihat  is  the  time  that  the  coordination  of  buyers  for  the  English  mar- 
ket packed  in  40  to  75  cars  of  eggs,  25  to  40  cars  of  butter,  getting 
them  at  the  lowest  price,  and  took  them^  out  of  the  market  for  the 
cheap  food  they  had  across  there,  reducing  the  amount  we  had  in 
storage  and  making  our  people  pay  that  much  more  for  it.  They 
were  Johnny-on-the-spot  every  time  to  take  a  big  volume  of  goods 
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and  making  our  people  pay  the  high  prices  for  what  was  left.  Did 
I  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  HtjTciiiNSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  day  I  left,  on  August  13,  this  is  the  way  the  mar- 
ket stood : 

Chicago — Market  barely  steady,  with  very  little  trading.  B'lner  grades  -were 
scarce  but  92  sold  at  53  cents  to-day,  which  is  i  cent  lower  than  yesterday's 
market. 

Then,  at  New  York : 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  butter  to-day  for  export  and  for  consumption. 
Some  out-of-town  buyers  were  also  on  the  market.  The  market  appears  steady, 
with  prices  advanced  ^  cent  over  yesterday. 

Boston : 

A  little  demand  was  noted  on  the  top  grades  and  the  scarcity  of  really  fine 
butter  made  prices  on  the  high  scores  advance  slightly. 

Philadelphia : 

The  butter  market  steady  and  still  unsettled,  with  a  fair  amount  of  trading 
and  buyers  holding  off. 

That  review  is  given  us  every  day.  A  little  while  ago  you  asked 
the  question  whether  it  was  possible  for  a  person  in  Boston  to  be 
possessed  of  the  information  of  the  amount  of  a  commodity  in  stor- 
age. The  Bureau  of  Markets  gives  us  every  day  a  list  of  receipts  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia;  the  amount  of  butter 
and  eggs  that  have  gone  into  storage  that  day ;  the  amount  that  has 
gone  into  storage  that  week,  and  the  amount  that  year,  and  the  pres- 
ent amount  of  butter  and  eggs  we  have  in  storage  in  all  of  those 
markets.  So  that  information  in  butter  is  given  to  who  wants  it, 
and  it  is  given  to  those  who  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  was  interested  in  a  statement  made  with  refer- 
ence to  foreign  buying.  Of  course,  in  case  of  the  foreign  purchase 
of  that  kind,  whether  the  amount  bought  is  put  into  the  storage  for 
foreign  account  here,  or  whether  it  is  immediately  shipped  abroad^ 
it  has  exactly  the  same  effect  on  reducing  the  supply  available  for 
home  consumption,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  At  the  present  time ;  you  asked  the  ques- 
tion a  moment  ago.  I  believe  Mr.  Urner  answered  it  for  you,  that 
there  had  been  buying  for  export  in  eggs^  and  there  is  now  in  Chi- 
cago, in  cold  storage  market,  although  quite  a  considerable  quantity 
of  eggs  are  in  export  cases,  in  heavy  cases,  that  are  waiting  to  ^ 
across.  That  is  all  waiting  that  they  may  not  be  marketed  in  this 
countrv — for  boat  room  is  not  available,  or  if  market  conditions  here 
were  more  favorable  to  unload  them  than  abroad.  They  don't  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  our  markets,  hoping  to  reach  a  point  where  it  is 
more  favorable  to  sell  on  this  market  than  to  ship  it  in  boats. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  ask  another  question  right  on  the  matter  we 
have  been  discussing.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration  were  such  as  to  practically  confine  the 
dealings  in  cold-storage  products  to  dealers  in  those  products,  so  that 
there  were  not  on  the  markets  any  large  number  of  outside  specula- 
tors undertaking  to  make  a  profit  on  these  various  products. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  were  very  specific  on  that  question.  They  had 
to  be. 
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Mr.  AivDERSON.  Those  regulations  have  all  been  abolished? 
Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ai<iDERSON.  So  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  numbers  of 
people  dealing  in  these  various  products  on  the  market  who  are  not 
strictly  speaking  dealers,  but  speculators. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  always  a  speculative  interest  that  enters  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  eliminate.  I  would  say  this,  that  the  condi- 
tion since  the  war  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  verjr  little  in- 
ducement for  outside  speculation.  You  asked  a  question  a  little  while 
ago  in  regard  to  hoarding.  Mr.  Briggs  told  you  he  did  not  under- 
stand w^^hat  it  was.  And  from  the  sense  of  the  public  on  that  ques- 
tion they  decidedly  do  not  understand  what  it  is.  If  a  man  has 
hoarded,  one  who  is  outside  of  the  line  and  has  no  established  trade 
requirements  for  the  goods  that  are  put  away,  he  would  be  a  hoarder. 
Then,  I  think,  at  the  present  time  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  that 
class  of  traders. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  say  that  a  hoarder  was  a  man  who  had — 
at  least  a  class  of  hoarders  would  be  a  man — a  class  of  men  who  did 
have  an  established  business  and  undertook,  for  speculative  purposes, 
to  store  quantities  largely  in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  he  would 
normally  store  to  take  care  of  that  normal  business? 

Mr.  Davis.  Let  us  take  that  head.  Do  you  realize  what  a  car  of 
eggs  or  butter  costs  at  the  present  time?  Do  you  realize  what  it 
costs  and  the  capital  to  put  away  and  store  that  amount  of  butter  or 
eggs  for  the  average  dealer.  I  will  take  it  at  the  present  time.  A 
car  of  butter  along  in  June  time  has  run  as  high  as  $15,000  per  car. 
One  of  the  last  cars  of  butter  I  paid  for  after  taking  my  present 
position  with  a  draft  for  $14,975  on  that  one  car  of  butter.  Before 
the  war,  where  a  car  of  butter  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars and  a  car  of  eggs  to  $23,000,  and  you  might  borrow  fi'om  the 
storage  house  or  the  bank  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  amount, 
people  had  to  buy  up  15  or  20  per  cent  and  more  than  that,  and  would 
not  miy  but  a  few  cars  of  eggs  or  butter.  The  average  dealer  in  our 
line  in  the  Chicago  market  borrows  their  capital  on  loans  from 
$15,000  to  $50,000.  That  is  the  capital  they  have  to  have  invested  in 
their  business.  How  could  they  go  to  worK  and  set  aside  $30,000  or 
^0,000  to  put  into  that  commodity  to  go  into  storage.  Thirty  or 
forty  thousand  dollars  does  not  go  very  far  at  the  present  price  to 
store  eggs. 

Mr.  Andebson.  In  the  sense  that  we  have  just  referred  to,  you 
don't  think  there  is  any  hoarding? 

Mr.  Davis,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  That  article  of  Morris  is  there. 
At  Chattanooga  they  have  butter  and  eggs ;  that  Morris  had  their  dis- 
tributing branches  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Suppose  they  have 
stored  in  Chattanooga  a  car  of  meats,  three  hundred  and  thirty-odd 
cases  of  eggs — ^altogether  it  is  nothing;  it  is  not  a  car.  Supposing 
they  stored  that  car  in  Chattanooga  to  have  it  on  hand  to  take  care 
of  the  requirements  locally.  It  is  a  fright;  they  don't  know  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr,  Anderson.  Do  the  other  packers  deal  very  largely  in  eggs 
and  butter? 

Mr.  Davis.  They  are  the  largest,  because  they  have  the  distribu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  egg  and 
butter  business  is  done  by  the  large  packers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  I  wouhl  not  say  as  to  percentages. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  considerable? 

Mr.  Davis.  Well,  I  do,  if  Ihe  volume  is  taken  separately ;  but  if 
you  make  comparisons  as  to  the  amount  of  business  done  by  all  of 
those,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  monopoly  or  anything  of 
tliat  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  there  a  reasonable  supply  of  eggs  in  the  coun- 
try now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  Taking  Chicago  and  New  York,  for  this  year, 
not  only  the  receipts,  but  also  the  amount  of  eggs  in  cold  storage— 
and  butter  is  very  similar  at  the  present  time — Chicago  holds  in 
cold  storage  1,876,000  cases  and  New  York  holds  1,215,000  cases. 
Last  year  Chicago  held  1,500,000  cases  and  New  York  1,200,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  interject,  in  the  comparisons,  you  are  mak- 
ing your  comparisons  this  year  with  last  year? 

Mr.  Davis.  With  last  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  any  data  to  make  comparisons  this  year 
with  prewar  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  except  I  have  one  of  the  Department  of  Markets' 
reviews  here  that  is  of  recent  date;  that,  I  think,  goes  back  to  1017 
and  191G.  It  does  with  reference  to  butter.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  does  with  reference  to  eggs  or  not.  No;  this  carries  back  to  1917. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  is  as  far  bnck  as  it  goes.  It  com- 
pares July  1,  1918,  with  1917  and  July  1,  1918,  with  1919. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  rlready  have  these  figures. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  have  that,  probably. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  business, 
what  do  you  say  as  to  the  amount  of  eggs  stored  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  other  years,  taking  the  period  of  five  or  six  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  Why,  the  amount  of  eggs  this  year,  as  compared  with 
the  other  years,  if  anything,  is  larger,  but  why  shouldn't  it  be? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  am  not  arguing  alx)ut  it.  I  just  want  to  get  the 
facts.  Is  the  amount  of  eggs  in  storage  at  this  time  in  this  country 
out  of  proportion  to  what  has  been  the  amount  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  at  all,  especially  if  you  are  going  to  bring  prices 
down. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  am  asking  what  the  quantity  of  eggs  on  hand  is, 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  in  excess  of  the  other  years;  but  any  other  good 
business,  any  other  efficient  business,  would  have  a  larger  amount  on 
hand  each  year.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  public  is  harping 
on,  and  they  are  dead  wrong.  They  seem  to  take  the  stand  and  make 
comparisons  on  hand  to-day  with  what  was  on  hand  the  year  before, 
and  if  there  is  more  on  hand,  it  is  a  crime.    They  are  dead  wrong. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
looks  at  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

Mr.  VoTT.  I  think  the  committee  would  like  to  know  the  quantity 
of  eggs  which  is  on  hand,  as  compared  with  the  total  production  of 
eggs,  compared  with,  say,  the  past  five  or  six  years,  what  do  you 
say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Davis.  It  is  larger  than  the  last  few  years.  I  am  auite  posi- 
tive that  it  is  larger  than  the  amount  of  storage  in  the  otner  years. 
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Mr.  YoiGT.  What  is  your  best  judgment  on  this  situation,  tak- 
ing the  production  of  eggs  in  this  country  for  the  past  10  years 
and  forming  an  opinion  on  the  percentage  that  is  in  cold  storage, 
averaging  that  for  10  years,  would  you  say  that  at  this  time  there 
is  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  eggs  m  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  might  be  just  a  trifle,  but  there  is  going  to  be  a 
demand  for  them,  too, 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Suppose  the  committee  should  be  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  more  eggs  in  cold  storage  at  this  time  than  are  required 
for  the  future  needs,  would  you  then  consider  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  to  force  the  surplus  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  certainly  would  not.  This  is  the  season  when  the 
fresh  eggs,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  high-grade  eggs,  are  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  present  needs. 

Now,  as  you  understand,  this  isn't  the  season  to  sell  storage  e^ga. 
They  would  have  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  They  are  practically  with- 
drawn from  the  market  up  to  this  time,  and  if  you  should  force 
them  to  put  them  on  the  market  you  would  force  them  to  suffer  a 
loss,  and  you  would  do  two  things:  In  the  first  place,  you  would 
injure  the  producer,  because  you  would  lower  the  price  of  fresh 
eggs  coming  on  to  the  market,  and  you  would  injure  the  farmer 
that  you  are  so  anxious  to  take  care  of.  The  farmer  and  the  laborer 
are  the  only  two  people  that  you  seem  anxious  to  take  care  of,  and 
you  would  go  on  and  scuttle  the  entire  machinery  for  distribution, 
and  later  on,  during?  the  period  of  scarcity,  when  eggs  in  storage 
are  required  to  stabilize  the  prices,  you  would  have  ^y-high  prices 
then. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  us  assume  this  condition :  Suppose  instead  of  the 
quantity  of  eggs  in  storage  that  there  were  25  per  cent  more  eggs 
in  storage,  would  you  then  be  in  favor  of  forcing  out  the  additional 
25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  would  prevent  there  being  any  exporting  and 
say  that  they  would  have  to  be  sold  absolutely  in  this  country,  and 
that  you  would  not  allow  any  eggs  to  be  exported,  and  that  you 
would  not  allow  any  butter  to  be  exported,  then  it  mi^ht  be  probable 
that  you  would  get  them  ul^  at  the  present  base  prices.  The  agi- 
tations like  there  are  in  this  country 

Mr.  VoiOT.  In  order  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  would 
you  consider  it  a  good  thing  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  products 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind.  If  you  are  going  to 
tiT  to  reduce  prices,  I  believe  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  it 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  do  you  think  about  tfao  proposition? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  don't  like  it,  because  I  know  that — ^there  is  one  thing 
you  must  realize,  too,  that  the  people  who  have  bought  these  eggs 
did  so  with  fair  competition  and  paid  high  prices.  They  were 
obliged  to  pay  them,  and  the  producer,  the  farmer,  has  gotten  his 
prices,  bas  gotten  his  first  cost,  and  his  high  prices  out  of  it. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  work  and  make  the  men  who  put  their 
money  into  this  thing  and  bought  the  eggs  from  the  farmer  suffer 
a  loss,  and  that  is  wrong.  How  long  are  they  going  to  continue  doing 
tUs  business?  Next  year  they  will  not  handle  it  in  that  kind  of 
»  ^ay- 
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Mr.  VoioT.  Then,  do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  to  force  these  products,  which  are  now  in  cold 
storage,  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Unquestionably,  absolutely  not 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  for  lowering  the  so- 
called  high  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Davis.  Only  that  I  was  coming  around  to  that  point  in  a 
moment.  I  will  say  that  the  Chicago  market,  the  members  of  the 
Chicago  butter  and  egg  board,  just  as  I  left  yesterday,  passed  these 
resolutions  and  wired  them  not  only  to  President  Wilson,  but  also 
to  our  Congressmen  and  our  Senators  from  Illinois: 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Butter  find  Egg  Board,  In   regular  meeting 
assembled,  have  to-day  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 
Wherens  It  hns  been  proposed  by  President  Wilson  to    reestablish    war-time 

food  control ;  and 
\\'hereas  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board  were  actuated 

during  war  times  by  patriotic  motives  and  have  not  heretofore,  nor  are  we 

now,  obtaining  abnormal  profits;  and 
Whereas  we  recognize  and  thoroughly  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  food 

situation  throughout  the  world,  and  consider  It  our  patriotic  duty  at  this 

particular  time  to  lend  every  possible  assistance  in  successfully  meeting  the 

crisis  that  confronts  this  country  in  the  distribution  of  food,  both  at  home 

and  abroad :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  President  Wilson  and  our  Government  our 
hearty  cooperation  In  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  temporary  regulation 
of  our  Industry,  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  late  war  period, 
e<:peclally  along  the  lines  of  limitations  of  profits  and  coordination  of  pu^ 
chases : 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  Government  our  willingness  to  offer  our 
services  in  the  formation  and  enforcement  of  isuch  regulations;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  telegraphed  to  President  Wilson  at  Wash- 
ington and  a  copy  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  VoTGT.  That  is  your  program — what  you  propose? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  simply  is  our  suggestion.  I  want  to  qualify,  and 
say  this,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  that  are  from  other  markets, 
that  evcrjr  one  of  them,  I  believe,  have  not  agreed  on  that  and  have 
voted  against  any  regulation  that  would  regulate  the  profits  or  limit 
control.  Of  course,  during  the  war  prriod  there  were  parts  of  it  that 
wer3  very  desirable  and  there  were  parts  of  it  that  were  very 
harsh  to  comply  with  these  regulations:  but  the  only  question 
was  this:  These  commodities  cost  high  prices  for  the  certain 
amount  of  time  that  they  are  in  storage,  ana  the  question  is  that  if 
something  like  our  war-time  profits  were  regulated,  and  we  had 
to  live  up  to  that.  The  Government  was  right,  they  would  prevent 
any  outside  profiterring,  and  we  did  not  want  to  get  any  in  our  line 
during  the  war  times,  and  we  knew  that  the  Government  would  treat 
us  right 

The  moment  that  the  restrictions  were  removed,  some  of  them 
would  go  to  work,  no  doubt,  perhaps  not  legitimat-elv,  and  we 
thought  in  our  market,  perhaps,  the  Tbest  thing  would  be  to  adopt 
this  temporarily.  Wo  object  seriously  for  any  extended  time;  during 
this  period  of  uncertainty  and  unsettled  labor  condition,  and  during 
this  time  of  high  cost  of  living  and  the  amount  of  food  to  be  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  world,  we  wouldn't  object,  and  we  don't  think 
it  is  serious  to  be  placed  under  restrictions  something  similar  to  the 
war-time  measures,  allowing  limited  profits. 
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Mr.  VoioT.  And  your  proposition  is  that  the  Food  Administration 
and  the  Federal  control  be  reestablished? 

Mr.  Davis.  Only  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  believe  in  putting 
back  all  of  the  machinery  that  we  carried  during  the  v^rar. 

I  think,  personally,  that  if  we  had  had,  so  far  as  legislation  was 
concerned,  hackbone  and  strength  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  have  simply  said,  bring  together  the  people  of  the 
trade  and  discuss  it,  and  say  all  right,  to  have  this  in  storage,  and 
it  will  not  be  over  such  and  such  a  price.  That  would  mean  that  the 
farmer  would  receive  such  and  such  a  price.  But,  remember  this, 
that  when  you  do  that  you  are  regulating,  putting  that  stuff  in  stor- 
age, and  it  goes  back  to  the  regulation  of  the  producers,  the  price 
from  the  producer,  the  price  that  he  is  getting  for  his  goods,  as  you 
reflate  the  price  of  the  goods  that  go  into  storage ;  but  we  have 
waited  until  the  producers  have  received  the  high  prices  and  the 
stuff  has  been  put  into  storage,  and  then  you  are  going  to  say  that 
we  paid  too  much  for  it ;  that  it  is  higher  than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  From. your  knowledge  of  the  egg  and  butter  business, 
how  have  the  net  profits  in  that  business  in  Chicago  in  1918  and 
191T  compared  with  the  net  profits  in  the  business  in  prior  years? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  war  regulation,  I  would  say,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, is  that  the  amounts  from  profits  that  we  were  allowed  over 
the  cost  price — and  you  have  a  fixed  cost  price 

Mr.  VoiGT  (interposing).  I  am  talking  now  about  net  profits  upon 
the  business  during  those  years ;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  profits 
on  a  case  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Davis.  1  faiow.  It  was  simply  that  because  of  the  profit  they 
did  not  have  any  loss ;  that  compared  favorably,  even  better,  per- 
haps, than  during  the  prewar  period,  when  you  had  to  take  your 
chances  of  a  good  year  or  a  bad  year. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  And  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  control,  the  people  in  your  line  of  business  made  as 
muchor more  money,  net,  than  thev  would  if  they  had  not  had  that 
control  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  egg  people  did ;  the  butter  people  complained  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowed  as  liberal  methods  of  handling  as  the  egg 
people  were.  The  egg  people's  percentage  will  compare  with  t£e 
prewar  period. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  about  the  butter? 

Mr.  Davis.  Both  had  their  restrictions.  We  had  to  fight;  come 
4own  here  and  protest  to  have  2  cents  a  pound,  and  two  days  before 
^  time  allowed  when  we  were  to  have  2  cents  a  pound  the  pur- 
chasers commandeered  56,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  tried  to  get 
«^ay  with  it  at  1  cent  a  pound.  There  was  such  a  protest  all  over 
^  country  that  they  had  to  come  down,  and  they  had  to  pay  2  cents 
•  pound,  but  they  tried  to  get  away  with  1  cent  just  two  days  before 
the  time  expired. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Then,  the  men  in  the  actual  business  in  Chicago  are 
'OT  the  food  control,  and  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  actually  put 
^aer  that  control? 

ifr.  Davis.  I  speak  only  for  Chicago.  That  is  outlined  in  the 
^'c^Iutions  that  we  adopted. 

^.  Jones  of  Pennsylvania.  What  are  vou  views  with  regard  to 
"^present  high  prices? 
137890—19 16 
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Mr.  Davis.  Of  eggs  t . 

Mr.  Jones  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  talking  about  eggs,  or  butter,  or 
anything  else  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Davis.  Labor  conditions  and  the  relative  food  value  in  com- 
parison with  other  foods.  There  is  competition^  of  course ;  but  these 
prices  have  prevailed  all  during  the  season.  There  has  been  a  de- 
mand for  thenu  Of  course,  I  can  say  one  thin^  with  reference  to 
prices ;  that  is,  at  the  time  when  these  eggS  were  going  away  the  prices 
were  high.  If  these  eggs  are  not  permitted  to  be  exported,  that  may 
have  some  effect. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  You  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
food  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Of  butter  and  eggs  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Of  all  food  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Not  for  this  country.  We  do  not  have  to  consider  the 
world  demand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  shortage? 

Mr.  Davis.  If  you  do  consider  the  world  demand,  there  is  a  very 
great  shortage. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  The  only  way  I  can  see  that  we  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  is  to  estimate  the  total  sup- 
ply of  food  in  the  country  at  this  time  and  the  population  of  the 
country  and  compare  it  with  prior  years. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  only  allow  the  surplus  to  be  handled,  exported. 
There  would  be  probably,  I  should  say,  so  far  as  the  requirements  of 
this  country  are  concerned,  there  would  ba  ample  and  probably  soin«i 
for  export. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  let  the  world  starve  in  order  to 
relieve  the  situation  and  the  hi^h  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not  think  from  a  humanitarian  standpoint 
that  if  we  have  the  food  here 

The  Chairman.  We  should  take  care  of  the  world  so  far  as  h 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Davis  (continuing).  That  we  ought  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Young.  If  you  adopt  the  policy  of  refusing  to  give  to  th< 
starving  people  of  the  world,  the  cry  will  come  up  pretty  quick  f  ron 
this  country.  If  we  are  going  to  stop  food,  we  should  stop  manu 
facture  of  clothing  and  tlie  manufacture  of  farm  implements  an^ 
everything  that  is  oeing  sold  at  high  prices  being  exported. 

Mi*.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  That  would  be  business  destroyed  right  in  our  coiuj 
try.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  first  day  of  this  hearin 
furnished  figures  showing  tliat  there  was  less  than  10  per  cent  j 
the  annual  production  of  eggs,  for  instance,  now  in  cold-stora| 
houses. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  have  said  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Young.  I  said  less  than  10.  I  do  not  remember  the  figunj 
exactly. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  would  you  consider  tbj 
an  excessive  percentage? 

Mr.  Davis.  No,  I  would  not. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  wouldn't  be  possible  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living  much,  or  work  much  of  an  economical  advantage,  by  ordering 
all  of  the  eggs  in  storage  upon  the  market  at  this  timer 

Mr.  Davis.  It  would  not,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  realize,  do  you  not,  that  the  production,  the 
cost  of  production,  is  very  much  higher  now  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.  A  farmer  can  not  feed  high-priced  feed 
to  his  poultry  or  to  his  cows,  and  make  a  cheap  product  out  of  it. 
High-priced  grain  entered  into  it.  . 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  policy?    I  notice 

Jou  remark  that  you  thought  that  one  way  to  help  eliminate  the 
is^h  cost  of  living  was  to  encourage  production? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  say  that  under  this  policy  the  prices  of  these 
products  they  say  here  are  lower  here  in  tne  United  States  than  in 
Europe  and  can,  with  proper  management,  be  kept  so.  Do  you 
think  that  policy  will  be  calculated  to  encourage  production  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  Cm,  yes,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  Why 
bring  up  Europe,  with  their  depleted  poultry,  cattle,  and  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  foundation!  Your  prices  at  the  present 
time  are  sufficiently  high  so  that  it  will  stimulate  production  more 
this  year  than  ever  before. 

Now,  the  only  thin^  is  if  we  can  keep  that  up,  I  think  we  might 
keep  that  up,  at  good  stiff  prices  to  encourage  production  for  the 
next  two  or  three*  years  until  we  catch  up  with  the  world's  shortage 
of  food  and  then  the  reduction  will  come.  When  we  have  got  too 
much,  then  the  reduction  in  price  will  come. 

Mr.  TOCHER.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  address 
to  Congress^  in  a  joint  session,  confined  his  lanmiage  to  production, 
manufacturing,  and  the  price  of  wheat  was  fizM  by  the  members  of 
Congress.    ThCT  did  it. 

m.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  And  Europe  without  food,  and  we  are  paying  $2.26 
for  wheat,  and  all  Europe,  bearing  the  transportation  charge,  and 
ihey  are  starving  for  it,  necessarily,  that  will  be  higher  in  Europe 
than  it  is  here,  where  they  haven't  got  any. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  this  is  true  with  other  things,  not  only  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  Is  cold  storage  open  to  all  who  may  offer  eggs? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  A  uniform  charge  is  made? 

Mr.  Davis.  A  uniform  char^.  We  believe  that  a  uniform  cold 
^rage  for  all  wQuld  be  beneficial. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  hotel  companies  buy  food  and  store  it? 

Mr.  Davis.  Quite  often. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  take  it  to  the  storage  plants — even  at 

w  prices? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  same  prices  charged  to  all  storers? 

Mr.  Davis.  Thatns  the  reason  the  Government  made  a  rate,  fixed 

rate  higher  for  that  class  of  people,  for  distribution,  for  the  high- 

^e  restaurants,  they  were  permitted  to  charge  more,  on  account 

i  the  service  that  they  got,  that  the  cold-storage  people  had  to 
orni. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  retail  profits  in  Chicaga  I 
recall  some  years  ago,  the  women  of  Chicago  organized  a  retail 
business;  were  prices  reduced! 

Mr.  Davis.  They  never  have  been  reduced  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Davis.  They  never  have  been  reduced  any  by  any^  of  thij 
agitation  or  anything  else.  They  may  strike  a  psychological  mo- 
ment in  weather  conditions  or  something  of  that  Idnd  where  the 
prices  will  be  lower  and  then  tbey  claim  all  of  the  benefit  for  it, 
out  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  have  been  brouglit  down  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  prices  at  which  the  association 
sold  and  the  re^lar  retail  prices  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  I  do  not;  they  did  not  last  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  in  any  city  that 
controls  the  markets  or  prices ;  is  it  possible  for  the  retail  merchant 
to  purchase  from  those  outside  of  tne  combinations!  How  do  the 
present  prices  compare  with  the  world  prices! 

Mr.  Davis.  Prices  before  the  war! 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  world  prices. 

Mr.  Davis.  Oh,  our  prices  are  way  low,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion! 

Mr.  Davis.  Adding  to  that,  I  think  our  prices  are  lower. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  lower! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  prices  on  butter! 

Mr.  Davis.  No;  just 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  For  instance.  New  York  and 
London ! 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  can't. 

The  Chairman.  Of  butter  and  eggs! 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  lower  here  than  in  Europe! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  shoving  everything 
on  the  market  and  stopping  exports  would  depress  prices! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes;  it  certainly  would,  temporarily;  but  it  would 
advance  them  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  also  restrict  production! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  it  would  have  that  effect  on  it.  i 

The  Chairman.  It  would  result  in  less  demand  for  labor,  woul^ 
it  not! 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes.  J 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  follow  that  out  along  the  line  0 
exports,  it  would  throw  considerable  numbers  of  people  out  of  ed 
ployment ! 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Probablv  25  per  cent  of  the  labor  would 
walking  the  track  instead  of  drawing  pay ! 

Mr.  Davis.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  would  be  a  great  many  out  of  empl 
ment,  as  happened  some  years  ago! 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  This  newspaper  article  that  was  read  into 
record  says  that  there  were  84,000  cases  of  eggs  seized  and  that  11 
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proceedings  were  served  in  the  Federal  court.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing in  the  food-control  bill  that  would  enable  the  bringing  of  libel 
proceedings  against  Morris  &  Co.,  for  instance  t 

Mr.  Ai^DEBSON.  There  are  such  proceedings  authorized. 

The  CsAiRMAN.  I  noticed  to-day  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  discovered  a  penalty  clause  in  the  food-control  act. 

Mr.  TiKcnER.  If  all  of  those  eggs  that  are  in  storage  in  Chicago 
were  put  on  the  market  there  would  be  just  about  enough  for  Chi- 
cago's breakfast,  would  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  would  not  be  enough.  Chicago  uses  about  12,000 
to  14,000  cases. 

The  Cttatrman.  With  reference  to  supply  and  demand  throughout 
the  world,  you  said  there  was  a  large  shortage ;  have  you  any  figures  I 

Mr.  Davis.  No  ;  I  would  not  attempt  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  With  reference  to  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  vour  association  yesterday,  stating  that  you  would  like  to 
go  under  tne  war-control  act  again ;  that  would  protect  you,  and  yoa 
would  have  no  loss? 

Mr.  Davis.  Absolutely.    You  might  say  that  we  were  selfish. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  wouldirt  be  any  risk.  Under  this  you 
could  lose  money? 

Mr.  Davis.  And  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  money  invested. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  gentlemen  who  wish  to 
appear  now  in  the  interest  of  the  cold-storage  industry  and  the 
warehousemen.  The  first  gentleman  I  desire  to  introduce  is  Mr* 
R.  H.  Switzler,  the  ^neral  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Refrigerating 
&  Warehouse  Co.,  who  was  associated  with  the  speaker  in  connec- 
tion with  the  director  of  the  storage  section  of  the  Food  Adminis* 
tration. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  subject  that  Mr.  Switzler  will 
discuss  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Federal  control  of  the  cold- 
stora£re  business,  the  effectiveness  of  the  cold-storage  reflations  of 
the  Food  Administrator,  and,  if  he  will,  the  conditions  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  where,  as  I  understand,  up  to  this  time  they  have  no 
cold-storage  law.  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  give  some  information 
that  will  be  valuable. 

STATEMENT  BT  MB.  B.  H.  SWITZLEB,  OENEBAL  MANAOEB  OF  THE 
ST.  LOinS  BEFBIGEBATIirO  &  WABEHOTTSE  CO. 

Mr.  Swrrzi-ER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
we  in  the  cold-storage  business  in  St.  Louis  are  in  a  little  different 
position,  perhaps,  from  those  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  in  that 
we  are  the  gateway  of  the  producing  sections. 

Our  business  comes  from  the  producing  sections — from  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  and  Texas — and  our 
business  is  not  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  consumptive  de- 
mand for  cold-storage  products  in  our  neighborhood.  In  other 
words,  the  cold-storage  business  of  New  York  is  for  the  purpose 
of  storing  goods  that  are  consumed  in  the  metropolitan  districts  and 
for  exports,  whereas  in  St.  Louis  and  at  similar  points  in  produc- 
tion territory  we  largely  store  the  surplus  products  which  are  des- 
tined to  move  on  to  various  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a 
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greater  demand  for  consumption.  In  other  words,  we  are  storing 
the  surplus  products  of  our  section. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  we  have  no  stora^  laws  yet.  Our  legi^ 
lature  has  considered  a  number  of  storage  oills  during  the  last  S 
or  10  years,  the  most  of  which  have  been  radical  in  3ie  extreme, 
and  has  declined  to  pass  them,  realizing  that  any  measure  which 
would  hamper  the  cold-storage  business  would  discourage  produc- 
tion; they  recall  very  well  the  conditions  of  the  prestorage  period 
when  those  surplus  products — eggs  and  chickens — ^were  reduced  in 
price,  whereas  now  with  cold-storage  warehouses  open  the  year 
round  the  jobbers  and  wholesale  dealers  are  able  and  willing:  to  pur- 
chase the  surplus  products  when  there  arc  surpluses.  This  is  a 
demand  that  furnishes  a  round-the-year  market  for  their  ^oods; 
and  the  $50,000,000  worth  of  chickens  and  eggs  which  Missouri 
shipped  out  of  the  State  each  year — and  more  now — ^is  a  very  valuable 
item  in  the  assets  of  the  State. 

For  that  reason  the^  have  viewed  with  disfavor  any  effort  to 
limit  the  proper  activities  of  the  cold-storage  business. 

Now,  the  principal  feature  of  the  cold-storage  bills  and  the  ones 
that  have  been  considered  here  is  the  limitation  of  time.  We  have  al- 
ways found  that  from  season  to  season  was  sufficient  limit,  if,  indeed^ 
any  limit  at  all  is  necessary,  because  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
men  who  deal  in  these  products;  that  is,  our  customers,  the  men 
who  have  their  money  invested,  who  of  necessity  inust  pay  the  carry- 
ing charges  on  products,  are  the  ones  who  are  soing  to  see  that  the 
charges  do  not  mount  up  too  high  for  them,  ana  they  get  out  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity. 

In  other  words,  the  natural  movement  of  business  takes  care  of 
the  moving  out  of  these  mods  at  the  proper  time.  However,  there 
is  not  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  I  see  it,  enacting 
a  12-month  limit,  and  from  the  standooint  of  the  storage  man  we 
believe  it  a  good  thing,  because  it  will  require  the  men  dealing  in 
these  products  to  keep  a  close  watch  and  not  overlook  some  of  their 
goods  in  the  storage  nouses  which  has  sometimes  happened. 

We  have  been,  during  the  war,  under  the  control  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, and  their  cold-storage  regulations  have  operated  very 
satisfactorily.  They  had  a^  season-to-season  limit  and  under  those 
regulations  we  forced  out  o'f  storage  from  time  to  time  various  lots 
of  goods  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  owner  and  they  were 
very  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  it.  And,  in  my  experience 
in  the  storage  business  that  is  the  sum  total,  practically,  the  sum 
total,  with  very  rare  exceptions  of  coods  that  remain  over  from  one 
season  to  anther,  it  is  a  question  or  oversight,  purely.  However,  in 
tliese  laws,  like  New  Jersey,  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  the  lavr  of 
Illinois,  in  those  laws  they  have  very  wise  provision  for  possible  ex- 
tension of  time,  provided,  always,  the  goods  are  in  proper  shape  and 
iv  a  satisfactory  condition  to  carry  on,  if  there  should  be  some  occa- 
sion which  makes  it  economically  prudent  to  extend  the  time.  There 
were  a  number  of  instances  during  the  war  when  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration was  called  upon  to  extend  the  time,  when  certain  products, 
because  of  no  demand  for  them,  and  it  would  be  an  absolute  waste  of 
good  food  to  force  them  on  an  unwilling  market.  While  we  have 
been  operating  in  fhe  State  of  Missouri  without  storage  legislation, 
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the  Storage  men  and  their  patrons,  I  believe,  would  be  very  willing 
to  have  the  'question  of  storage  legislation  settled  fairly,  properly^ 
once  and  for  all  and  stop  this  eternal  agitation  about  storage  legisJa^ 
tion,  which  some  people  think  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  ms  in  the 
food  situation.  And,  a  proper  bill,  similar  to  those  in  operation  in 
fome  of  our  sister  States,  I  believe,  would  not  be  objectionable.. 

Personally,  while  a  member  of  the  association,  it  is  impossible  for 
nie  to  express  the  views  of  all  warehousemen,  I  would  be  glad,  indeed, 
to  see  the  time  limit  question  settled,  and  have  the  storage  business 
brought  under  Federal  control  in  order  that  we  would  be  operating 
under  the  same  laws  as  exists  in  other  States.  Personally,  viewing  the 
thing  from  the  broader  standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  I  believe  Federal  legislation  is  wise  on  this  subject. 
We  have  had  examples  in  this  coimtry  of  unfair  State  legislation, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  which  almost  drove  the  warehouses  out  of 
business.  And  we  have  had  on  the  other  hand  the  experience  of  fair 
Federal  re^ilation,  such  as  we  had  under  the  Food  Adndnistration. 
The  regulations  relating  to  cold  storage  which  were  in  existence 
under  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  I  think,  would  form  a 
basis  of  a  proper  Federal  cold-storage  bill. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  any  thing  further  to  say  in  a  preliminary 
statement.    I  would  be  glad  indeed,  to  have  you  catechise  me. 

Mr.  Andkrson.  As  I  understand,  you  gentlemen  all  about  agree 
ihat  12  months  is  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  storage  of  products, 
to  remain  in  storage. 

Mr.  SwiTZLER.  With  the  possible  extension  under  special  circimx- 
dances  by  proper  authorities. 

Mr.  Andesson.  NoWj  there  are  two  ways  the  Federal  Qovemment 
can  get  at  this  proposition.  One  is  by  reg^ulation  under  the  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  clause  of  the  (jonstitution,  which  clearly  limits 
the  application  of  a  Federal  law  to  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  production.  The  other  is  under  the  taxing  power  of  Congress, 
which,  of  course,  might  be  so  complicated  as  to  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  with  regards  to  goods  in  storage. 

Now,  if  12  months  is  a  reasonable  storage  period,  would  it  be  ob- 
jectionable to  impose  a  tax  after  that  period  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing the  regulations  with  reference  to  tne  marketing,  etc.,  of  the  floods 
in  storage  ? 

Mr.  SWITZI4ER.  It  most  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Why? 

Mr.  SwmxER.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  equitable  to  tax,  for  in-> 
stance,  a  car  of  butter  which  had  been  in  storage  12  months  and  not 
tax  the  butter  that  had  been  in  storage  2  months. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  all  of  you  have  advanced  a  theory  that  12 
months  was  long  enough. 

Mr.  SvnrzLER.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  true,  and  an  article  does  not 
stay  more  than  12,  it  don't  have  to  pay  any  tax.  The  only  thing  that 
wiU  happen  will  be  that  legislation  will  provide  that  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  package  shall  be  put  on  the  carton  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, in  order  that  it  may  be  known  whether  the  tax  applies  or 
not  at  the  end  of  12  months.  Of  course,  anything  that  stays  in  less 
than  12  months  will  not  be  taxed. 
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Mr.  SwrrzixB.  Let  me  make  myself  dear,  if  possible.  The  ston^ 
man^  I  believe  personally,  approves  of  a  12  months'  limit.  That  is. 
personally,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  profit  that  we  make  oat  of 
rtoring  goods,  it  would  be  improved  if  ail  goods  should  be  required 
to  be  remov^  within  12  months,  because  goods  left  on  hand  are  in 
small  lots  and  thev  cause  us  to  handle  them  at  a  higher  expense  than 
the  larger  lots.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  to  our  benefit — to  the 
benefit  of  the  stora^  men — to  see  all  goods  removed  within  12 
months,  with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  time  on  behalf  of  our 
patrons.  Otherwise,  they  might  have  a  lot  of  goods  remain  12  months 
and  no  marhst  for  them,  and  they  would  be  forced,  either  forced  to 
put  them  out  on  a  market,  on  an  unwilling  market  at  a  big  loss,  or 
pay  taxes  for  carrying  them  further.  In  other  words,  a  man  in  dis- 
tress is  to  be  taxed  because  he  is  in  distress.  That  I  would  not  regard 
as  equitable.  And  I  don't  feel  that  taxing  these  products  is  any  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer — adding  any  further 
taxes  onto  them. 

Mr.  Akdebson.  Of  course,  now,  we  are  both  camouflaging  a  little 
bit,  because  we  both  know  that  past  a  12  months'  limit  there  wouldn*t 
be  much,  if  any,  taxes  paid  by  anybody,  if  you  gentlemen  reaUy  mean 
what  yon  have  been  telling  us. 

Now,  the  only  purpose  for  imposing  a  tax  at  all  would  be  to  lay 
the  legal  foundation  which  required  the  marking  of  the  goods  with 
the  date  received  and,  perhaps,  the  date  of  their  output. 

Now,  of  course,  I  assume  that  if  you  are  in  favor  of  a  marking  con- 
dition at  all,  clearly  you  want  the  law  to  apply  to  all  of  the  goods 
which  go  into  storage  and  do  not  want  the  law  to  apply  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  goods  which  goes  into  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Now,  if  that  position  is  clear,  under  this  act,  under  that  power. 
Congress  will  be  enabled  to  deal  with  all  goods  instead  of  a  part  of 
them. 

Mr.  SwrrzLER.  We  naturally  object  to  any  imposition  of  taxes  on 
our  business,  or  indirectly  those  who  patronize  us.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  attempting  to  advise  you  whether  or  not  under  the  interstate 
clause,  the  Government  has  the  power. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  May  I  ask  this  question  of  Mr.  Switzler  ?  What  part 
of  the  goods  stored  in  your  warehouse  moves  in  interstate  commerce^ 
out  of  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Switzler.  Seventy-five  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Is  it  a  fact  that  if  this  legislation  is  predicated  on  the 
interstate  power  that  all  of  the  goods  would  follow  the  regulations  t 

Mr.  Switzler.  Very  probably,  because  a  man  who  stores  wants  to 
reserve  to  himself  the  possibility  of  their  distribution  in  other  terri- 
tories. No  man  stores  with  the  simple  idea  of  selling  locally.  You 
see,  we  are  at  a  transient  point,  St.  Louis,  and  the  goods  are  stored 
in  the  houses,  stored  with  the  idea  that  if  the  local  market  is  not 
good,  the  goods  can  be  moved  to  other  markets. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  ask  you  this  Question,  then.  Supposing 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  produce  stored  in  tne  warehouses  goes  mto  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce,  assuming  that  the  making  of  this  law, 
the  goods  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  would  practi- 
cally, the  effect  of  that  law  would  be  to  reqjuire  all  goods  in  ware- 
houses to  be  marked  whether  they  moved  m  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  not 
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Mr.  SwrrzLER.  Just  as  I  was  attempting  to  point  out,  they  would 
he  handled  that  way ;  that  is,  they  would  be  handled  by  the  ware- 
houses and  by  the  owners  as  possibly  moving  into  interstate  com- 
merce.   They  would  want  to  be  ready  to  move  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  as  you  have  indicated  some  delicacy  about 
this  taxation  proposition,  I  do  not  want  to  insist  upon  an  answer  to 
this  question.  You  can  do  just  as  you  like.  Don't  you  think  that  there 
would  be  some  danger  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  of  the  Federal 
power  of  taxation  in  the  regulation  of  the  period  of  storage  and  for 
the  purpose  of  requiring  markings  which  would  show  the  period  of 
storage  f 

Mr.  SwrrzLER.  It  would  be  simply  the  danger  of  setting  a  bad 
example. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  am  leaving  that  to  you.  I  ask  if  it  would 
be  dangerous  if  you  want  to  explain  what  the  danger  is,  all  right. 

Mr.  SwiTZLiER.  Well,  I  believe  that  the  revenue  derived  from  such 
taxation  would  be  very  small,  provided  the  rate  of  taxation  whs 
veiy  small,  but  that  it  would  open  up  a  new  avenue  of  taxation 
which  we  do  not  like  to  see  opened  up. 

Mr.  Andeirson.  I  will  admit  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  I 
wouldn't  be  willing  to  propose  a  tax  on  products  in  storage  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  them  out  at  an  unseasonable  time,  nor  do  I  want 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  goods  in  storage  for  the  purpose  of  revenue, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  entirely  different  question  from  the 
question  involved  in  an  imposition  of  a  tax  after  the  12  months' 
period.  The  purpose  only  is  to  pass  regulations  of  markings  and 
things  of  that  sort.  Congress  always  has  the  power;  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous power,  and  it  strides  me  that  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
Congress  using  that  power  unfairly;  but  that  chance  is  always 
present  and  it  isn't  more  present  in  this  situation  than  it  is  in  any 
other. 

Mr.  SWITZI.ER.  You  mean  to  adopt  this  in  order  to  get  at  the  ques- 
tion, because  there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  other  effective  way  of  doing  it;  yes. 

Mr.  SwrrzLER.  Well,  we  should  dislike  very  much  to  see  it  handled 

in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  as  I  take  it,  that 
you  and  probably  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  same  line  of  business 
with  yourself  object  to  the  use  of  a  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  marking  and  the  period  of  storage — cold  storages. 

Mr.  SwiTZLER.  Personally,  I  do,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  others  in  the 
same  line  of  business  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  only  wanted  to  get  at  your  point  of  view  of  it. 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Home,  in  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  the  cold-storage  products 
enter  into  interstate  commerce  ? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Except  at  the  warehouses  at  the  terminals,  I  would 
say  that  Mr.  Switzler's  statement  is,  from  my  knowledge,  about  cor- 
rect, but,  if  anything,  underestimated,  although  I  would  yield  to  his 
judgment,  because  he  is  more  directly  in  contact  with  it  in  his  busi- 
ness. In  our  Jersey  City  warehouses,  I  would  say  it  was  90  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  with  reference  to  New  Jersey  ? 
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Mr.  HoRNB.  That  would  reach,  I  would  say,  90  per  cent  of  the 
storage  product. 

Mr.  SwrrzuER.  I  think  my  statement  of  75  per  cent  is  perfectly  con- 
servative. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  Including  the  terminals  as  an  average  over  the  country 
it  would  be  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reference  to  cold-storage  products 
which  go  into  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  While  it  is  true  that  at  the  terminal  warehouses,  such 
as  those  located  at  New  York  and  Boston,  there  is  more  local  con- 
sumption, there  is  also  a  growing  export  business,  for  goods  destined 
for  foreign  commerce  and  for  Canada. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Switzler,  Mr.  Home  asked  a  question  with 
regard  to  Missouri's  interstate  percentage,  but  I  want  to  ask  one 
other  question.  You  say  in  Missouri  you  have  no  warehouse  law  or 
other  method  whereby  goods  put  in  storage  are  marked,  so  that  the 
eggs  may  be  shipped  to  New  York,  and  there  is  now  way  of  telling, 
as  they  are  not  marked. 

Mr.  iSwrrzLER.  No:  we  are  not  required  to  mark.     During  the 

{)eriod  of  control  by  tne  Food  Administration  we  did  mark,  but  since 
ast  February  we  have  not  been  required  to  do  any  marking. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  the  goods  can  be  held  in  Missouri  for  12 
months  and  shipped  to  New  Jersey  or  New  York  and  they  can  be  held 
for  12  months  longer. 

Mr.  Switzler.  Yes ;  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do  it ;  but,  practically, 
of  course,  it  is  not  done. 
Mr.  Anderson.  It  could  be  done! 

«  . 

Mr.  Switzler.  No;  because  no  one  would  carry  that  lot  of  eggs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  would  they  know,  after  they  were  over  in 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  SwnzLER.  They  know  their  eggs  too  well.  Nobody  attempts  to 
carry  eggs  over  12  months. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  some  products  that  can  be  carried  over 
12  months  I 

Mr.  Switzler.  There  are  some  products  that  could  be  carried  over 
12  months. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  about  butter? 

Mr.  Switzler.  Butter  could  be  carried. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  can  keep  a  carload  and  ship  it  over  to  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  and  keep  it  12  months  longer? 

Mr.  Switzler.  That  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  receiver  in  the 
East.    It  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  be  possible,  and  is  it  done  ? 

Mr.  SwrrzLER.  Well,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  RuBET.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions  to  get  some  information 
about  the  nrofits  of  cold-storage  warehouses,  etc.  What  are  the  aver- 
age annual  profits  made  by  concerns  such  as  yours? 

Mr.  Switzler.  We  have  never  paid  over  6  per  cent  on  our  capital. 

Mr.  RuBET.  Would  that  be  about — ^you  proDably  know  what  other 
people  make ;  we  can't  get  them  all  before  use— that  would  be  about 
the  average  percentage  for  the  cold-storage  concerns  on  their  busi- 
ness? 
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Mr.  SwiTZLEK.  Well ;  averages  don't  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 
It  depends  entirely  on  the  location  and  the  size  of  the  business.  A 
small  cold>stora^  business  is  unprofitable.  A  man  can't  operate  a 
cold-storage  business  and  make  money  in  a  small  place.  In  these 
lai^  centers  like  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  where  it 
is  possible  to  do  a  large  business,  it  offers  an  opportunity  tor  an  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Rtjbey.  In  your  opinion,  would  the  profits  made  in  cold  stor- 
age have  any  measurable  effect  on  the  price  of  commodities? 

Mr.  SwiTzii^ER.  Not  at  all.  Our  charges  are  so  small  in  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Hefmn.  In  connection  with  a  question  asked  you  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  about  production  being  held  in  one  State  for  12  months 
and  then  sent  to  another  State  and  held  for  12  months;  don't  you 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  legislation  on  that  subject 
to  prevent  that  or  to  make  the  authorities  show  that  these  goods  have 
been  stored  in  the  State  of  Missouri  for  12  months  and  shipped  out 
on  a  certain  date  to  New  Jersey  and  received  there  and  again  put 
down  in  oold  storage  and  then  put  on  the  market  ?  I  think  that  would 
be  valuable  information  for  the  consumer, 

Mr.  SwiTzuEn.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  to  these  States 
which  have  cold-storage  laws  to  have  a  Federal  law  which  would 
cover  that  point.  That  is  one  of  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  law,  to  put  us  all  on  the  same  basis.  While  prpbably  there 
is  very  little  of  that  done,  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  H^FLiN.  Well,  isn't  it  possible,  also,  for  instance,  for  them  to 
accumulate  vast  amounts  of  foodstuffs  in  Chicago  and  then  by  this 
method  of  publication  that  Mr.  Marshall  speaks  of,  so  that  the  public 
can  know  how  much  is  on  hand,  isn't  it  possible  now  under  the  present 
law  for  them  to  ship  it  out,  that  stuff,  into  other  States,  so  that  the 
information  will  show  later  that  the  supplies  have  dwindled  down  ? 

Mr.  SwrrzuER.  Well,  but  you  must  remember  that  the  reports  of 
(he  Bureau  of  Markets  also  cover  the  entire  country,  as  Mr.  Marshall 
stated  this  morning,  his  list  of  cold  storages  included  practically  all 
of  the  cold  storages  in  the  United  States  once  a  month  and  sometimes 
twice  a  month.  The  total  of  the  entire  country,  so  that  the  sum  total 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  or  the  Western,  or  Middle  Western,  or  Far 
Western  and  Southern  States,  and  the  total  of  the  whole  country  is 
shown  on  the  first  of  every  month  by  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  which  it  gets  out.  wliich  covers  all  of  the  cold-storage 
business. 

ilr.  Heflin.  Yes;  the  information  would  be  valuable  to  the  public 
generally,  but  take  Chicago,  for  instance,  they  could  announce  that 
they  had  on  hand  10,000,000  pounds  of  stuff,  a  certain  kind  of  food- 
stuff, and  it  could  be  carried  into  the  other  cold-storage  places  and  the 
report  would  be  given  to  the  people  of  Chicago  that  there  was  only 
1,000,000  pounds  of  that  stuff  on  hand,  and  that  would  immediately 
put  the  prices  up  in  the  local  market,  although  this  stuff  might  be  in 
storage  m  other  places  and  the  information  could  be  had  later,  but  it 
woald  not  be  received  in  time  to  affect  the  local  market. 

Sir.  SwiTzusR.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  trade  in  Chicago 
keeps  so  closely  posted  on  the  movement  of  goods  that  they  would 
know  whether  these  goods  were  taken  out  of  the  cold  storage  and 
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being  consumed  locally  or  being  shipped  out.  As  a  matter  of  f  act^ 
you  couldn't  transfer  this  food  in  Chicago  without  the  trade  know- 
ing it,  without  it  being  generally  known  whether  it  was  being  put  out 
locally  or  being  taken  out  for  shipment.  In  the  same  way  they  would 
know  if  it  was  going  out  immediately.  In  other  words,  no  sucn  move- 
ment takes  place  and  they  could  not  deceive  the  people  in  the  busi- 
ness.   They  would  know  that  it  was  going  on. 

I  feel  that  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  gotten  out 
monthly  and  bimonthly,  and  in  addition  to  the  reports  that  they  get 
out  on  the  produce  market  keeps  the  business  informed,  gives  them  all 
of  the  information  necessary  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  think  that  the  information  is  sufficient  now  ? 

Mr.  SwrrzLER.  I  do.  If  they  could  be  gotten  out  more  promptly, 
it  would  be  of  more  value;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible.  They 
are  probably  gotten  out  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  tor  any  human 
agency  to  get  Uiem  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Switzler. 

Mr.  HoRNB.  The  next  speaKer,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  Mr.  Floyd 
M.  Shoemaker,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Cold  Storage  Asso- 
ciation and  president  of  the  Hygea  Refrigerating  Co.,  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  shoemaker  is  also  chairman  of  the  cold-storage  subdi- 
vision of  the  American  Warehousemen's  Association.  I  might  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Shoemaker  that  he  give  some  information  to  the  com- 
mittee concerning  the  storage  of  apples.  While  apples  are  not  in  the 
list  of  articles  used  in  the  time  limit,  it  might  be  oi  interest  to  know 
some  of  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the  apple  crop,  and,  furthermore, 
if  he  would  care  to,  we  would  like  to  have  him  tell  us  something  with 
regard  to  the  New  York  State  cold-storage  law  and  its  workings 
under  the  commissioner  on  foods  and  markets. 

STATEMENT  B7  MB.  FLOTD  M.  SHOEMAEEB,  FBESISENT  OF  THE 
NEW  70BK  STATE  COLD  STOBAOE  ASSOCIATION  AND  FBESI* 
DENT  OF  THE  H70EA  BEFBIOEBATION  CO.,  OF  ELMIBA,  N.  Y., 
CHAIBMAN  COLD  STOBAGE  SUBDIVISION  AMEBICAN  WABE- 
HOUSEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  subject 
Mr.  Home  wished  me  to  speak  on  this  afternoon.  I  have  brought  a 
considerable  amount  of  data,  of  one  kind  or  another;  but  I  will  try 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  because  the  hour  is  drawing  late. 

If  I  may  refer  back  to  the  conditions  of  the  past,  I  will  briefly 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  present  agitation  that  is  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  cold  storage,  foods,  etc.,  is  by  no  means  new.  The  public 
has  been  acquainted  with  the  various  State  agitations  that,  perhaps, 
first  reached  a  point  of  definite  expression  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts in  the  year  1911,  when  a  report  was  published  by  a  Massachu- 
setts commission  on  the  cost  of  living,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention. 

I  will  briefly  quote  one  or  two  points  from  that  report  for  your 
consideration  and  to  ilustrate  the  similarity  of  certain  phn59es  of  the 
situation  existing  at  that  time  with  the  present  situation.  The  report 
says: 
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The  nse  of  cold  storage  in  the  preservation  of  various  kinds  of  food  products, 
which  has  l)een  developed  greatly  in  recent  years,  has  been  connected  In  the 
popular  mind  with  the  recent  advance  in  prices.  The  business  has  been  sub- 
jected to  violent  abuse  in  many  quarters.  It  has  been  made  a  kind  of  scapegoat 
for  the  public  excitement,  aroused  by  the  increased  cost  of  living.  Drastic 
measures  for  the  prohibition  of  cold  storage  or  its  stringent  regulation  have 
been  proposed. 

That  is  something  very  parallel  to  the  situation  existing  to-day. 
Later  in  the  report  the  Massachusetts  commission  said : 

Much  of  the  popular  clamor  about  cold  storage  must  bo  set  down  to  ignorance 
and  hysteria.  Impartial  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  cold  storage  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  general  principle  is  sound  and  benellcent. 

I  am  not  going  to  expound  further  that  principle,  because  there 
is,  I  believe,  on  tne  part  of  this  committee  a  full  realization  of  the 
benefits  conferred  bpr  cold  storage  and  its  necessity  in  the  preservation 
and  conservation  of  perishable  foodstuffs.  That  has  been  thoroughly 
dwelt  upon  here  by  others,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

To  bring  the  matter  down  a  little  closer  to  the  present  time,  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  Bulletin  745,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, prepared  by  Mr.  I.  C.  Franklin,  specialist  m  storage,  Bureau 
of  Markets.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the  records  a  few  points  from 
that  report  that  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  in  this 
connection.  I  was  not  here  yesterday,  and  am  not  familiar  with 
what  Mr.  Home  may  have  said  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  I  did  not  quote  that. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Then  I  will  quote  it.  Mr.  Franklin  speaks  in 
this  bulletin  of  the  question  of  temporary  storage  at  producing  points. 
This  is  a  feature  that  possibly  Miss  Pennington  may  bring  out  also 
when  she  appears  before  the  committee,  as  she  is  so  splendidly  pre- 
pared to  indicate  to  you  the  necessity  of  this  feature  in  the  handling 
and  prevention  of  waste  in  foodstuffs.    Quoting  Mr.  Franklin : 

At  some  of  the  producing  points  the  farmers  have  combined  to  build  their 
own  storages,  so  that  they  may  bring  their  products  to  the  consuming  centers 
more  nearly  as  they  are  needed  by  the  public  and,  by  so  doing,  find  better 
marketing  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  all  products  lend  themselves  to  storage  at  the 
producing  points.  Poultry  and  eggs  are  produced  only  !n  small  quantities  by 
the  individual  farmer,  and  in  relatively  small  quantities  by  single  communities. 
A  cold-storage  plant  must  be  large  In  order  to  be  operated  economically,  and  a 
small  storage  for  a  few  carloads  for  long  holding  can  not  expect  to  compete 
with  those  in  the  larger  cities  when  the  cost  of  construction,  the  instnllatloa 
of  machinery  and  the  cost  of  operation  per  cubic  foot  of  space  are  twice  as 
great  in  such  small  storage  houses.  However,  some  producers  and  the  collec- 
tors of  storage  products  in  various  communities  have  found  that  they  can  well 
afford  to  have  a  refrigerated  room  of  somewhat  more  than  a  carload  capacity 
for  collecting  purposes,  so  that  stocks  may  be  cared  for  properly  until  the 
shipment  can  go  forward  In  carload  lots  under  refrigeration.  The  saving  In 
freight  and  the  prevention  of  loss  by  deterioration,  together  with  the  higher 
prices  obtained  on  account  of  the  better  condition  of  the  food,  In  many  cases, 
pays  a  good  profit  on  the  investment. 

Further  comment  on  that  is  hardly  necessary. 

Mr.  Franklin  later  on  in  the  bulletin  refers  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
cold-storage  industry.  If  this  part  of  his  report  has  not  been  brought 
out  before  the  committee,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  in  the 
record  for  the  later  perusal  of  the  committee : 

The  popular  criticism  of  cold-stored  foodstuffs  is  that  they  have  been  held 
in  storage  to  a  point  of  deterioration  when  they  become  neither  palatable  nor 
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wholesome.  Conpled  with  this  is  the  belief  that  they  are  often  b^d  andnly 
long  for  the  purpose  of  manipulating  the  market.  That  former  practices 
justified  the  first  criticism  has  been  shown ;  that  there  is  a  basis  for  the  second 
criticism  can  not  be  denied.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  holding  for  market  manipulation  can  not  go,  which  are  not  so 
well  understood  by  the  general  public 

In  connection  with  this  point  we  developed  the  further  point  of 
State  regulations,  which  Mr.  Switzler  has  referred  to,  and  to  which 
1  will  briefly  refer  as  connected  with  New  York  State  cold-storage 
regulation — that  through  the  bodies  of  control  of  the  various  States, 
the  required  marking  and  dating  of  packages  in  and  out  of  storage, 
the  inspection  of  goods  under  the  operation  of  inspecting  depart- 
ments,  nas  gone  very  far  to  eliminate  the  practices  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Franklin  as  previously  being  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
le^timate  dealers  and  consumers. 

I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  read  briefly  from  the  joint  report 
on  foods  and  markets  of  the  Wicks  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  acting  with  the  governor's  market  commission 
and  the  mayor's  food  supply  committee,  in  1916.  Their  recom- 
mendation is  of  some  interest,  as  follows: 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  State*  board  be  given  supervision  of  the 
manner  and  methods  by  which  foodstuffs  are  conserved  from  the  time  of  over- 
product  to  the  periods  of  underproduction. 

Such  proposed  State  regulations  should  not  be  so  unwise  or  oppressive  in 
their  form  as  to  drive  these  necessary  agencies  from  the  State  of  New  York 
to  the  shelter  of  more  friendly  States,  but  rather  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  legitimate  use  thereof.  The  proposed  State  board  could  perform  no  more 
valuable  service  than  that  of  encouraging  the  use  of  cold  storage  as  a  means 
of  equalizing  our  food  supply  and  the  cost  of  same.  Investigation  shows  that 
cold-storage  fa<^lities  are  inadequate  and  should  be  enlarged  and  extended. 

The  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of  cold-storage  facilities  was  very 
forcibly  demonstrated  during  the  recent  war  period,  when  not  only 
our  own  Govermnent,  but  foreign  Governments,  as  well  as  our  domes- 
tic needs  for  storage  facilities  were  at  times  seriously  hindered  in 
the  carijing  on  of  the  necessary  business  of  preservation  of  the 
foodstuffs  that  were  needed  for  our  domestic  consumption  and  for 
consumption  abroad. 

Mr.  Home  suggested  that  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  apple  storage 
in  New  York  City.  Under  the  State  cold-storage  act,  apples  do  not 
require  marking;  and  the  same  regulations  that  apply  to  certain 
other  lines  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  such  as  eggs,  butter,  etc..  are  not 
applicable  to  iruits,  vegetables,  and  certain  other  commodities  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  question  as  to  why  they  should  not  apply  is  one  that  was 
dwelt  upon  bj^  our  State  legislators  and  answered  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, although  logically  and  following  out  the  principle,  it  has  al- 
ways been  rather  difficult  to  figure  why  there  was  not  as  great 
a  liability  to  deterioration  in  fruits,  or  vegetables,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  in  other  commodities ;  but  the  theory  is  that  it  is  self-evident 
when  a  vegetable  or  an  apple  is  decayed  or  in  bad  condition,  whereas 
it  is  not  always- easily  determined  what  is  the  condition  of  an  egg  or  a 
piece  of  meat  or  poultry. 

Apples  are  stored  very  extensively  in  the  northern  section  of  New 
York  State,  where  a  great  many  cold-storage  warehouses  have  been 
erected  by  the  farmers  themselves — ^by  the  growers;  and  there  is  a 
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s^^tem  of  community  interests  which  has  developed  cold-storage 
facilities  for  the  products  grown  in  those  communities. 

This  year  we  have  a  peculiar  situation  in  our  State,  as  the  apple 
crop  of  New  York  State  will  be  very  small  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.  This  would  normally  mean  that  many  warehouses 
located  through  what  we  call  the  "  apple  belt "  would  be  vacant,  or 
would  be  only  partially  filled,  and  that  the  operation  of  those  ware- 
houses would  be  at  a  serious  loss  to  their  owners. 

It  happens,  however,  that  there  promises  to  be  a  heavy  production 
of  western  apples,  through  what  we  term  the  Pacific  coast  States, 
or  those  States  that  produce  what  is  generally  known  in  the  trade 
as  "  boxed  apples." 

And  at  the  eastern  seaboard,  as  well  as  at  manjr  of  the  large  stor- 
age points  across  the  continent,  particularly  Chicago,  the  demand 
for  space  for  the  storage  of  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  what  we 
term  spring  and  summer  storage  products,  has  been  so  great  that 
there  bids  fair  to  be  an  actual  shortage  in  cold-storage  space  at  those 
points  that  in  previous  years  have  taken  care  of  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  boxed  apples. 

Therefore,  the  northern  New  York  cold-storage  warehouses,  and 
certain  warehouses  along  the  Hudson  Eiver  in  New  York  State  that 
normally  would  be  filled  with  their  own  fruit  grown  in  their  im- 
mediate territory,  or  largely  in  their  immediate  territory,  will  be 
profitably  employed  in  preserving  and  conserving  this  western  fruit, 
m  boxed  form,  for  later  consumption  and  the  later  needs  of  our 
country. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  other  particular  elements  bear- 
ing on  the  apple  situation  that  I  can  inform  the  comniittee  about ; 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  the  subject 

I  want  to  briefly  mention,  as  Mr.  Home  has  requesUxl  that  I  take 
up  this  feature  of  the  cold-storage  proposition,  the  New  York  State 
cold-storage  act. 

We  believe  in  our  State  that  we  have  a  reasonable,  workable,  effi- 
cient cold-storage  act,  that  is  being  administered  by  a  well-informed 
department  A  few  years  ago  there  was  formed  in  New  York 
State  what  is  known  as  the  department  of  farms  and  markets.  To 
this  council  was  delegated  the  administration  of  the  State  cold- 
storage  law,  that  had  previously  been  vested  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  health. 

The  direct  work  of  administration  was  put  under  the  division 
of  foods  and  markets,  of  which  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter  is  com- 
missioner, and  he  is  a  very  efficient,  broad-minded,  capable  official. 
Under  his  wise  guidance  there  have  been  fostered  in  our  State  the 
best  interests  of  the  cold-storage  industry,  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer  have  been  excellently  taken  care  of. 

In  April  of  this  year,  there  was  issued  from  the  department  of 
farms  and  markets  a  bulletin,  which,  by  the  way,  is  published 
monthly  by  that  department;  but  it  so  happens  that  this  whole 
bulletin  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  cold  storage.  Between  the 
covers  every  phase  of  the  subject  that  you  could  possibly  desire 
information  upon  will  be  found  treated  in  a  practical  way;  even 
the  subject  of  fish  has  been  dealt  with.  The  publications  contain 
very  lucid  explanations  and  are  well  illustrated.    Whether  the  com- 
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mittee  wishes  me  to  take  the  time  to  read  extracts  from  these  articles 
on  cold  storage  in  the  publication,  Foods  and  Markets,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  committee  desiring  to  get  at  the  sub- 
ject of  cold  storage  and  its  relation  to  markets  and  its  relation  to 
prices,  etc.,  you  will  desire  to  get  all  information  which  might  be 
of  value  on  these  subjects.  Perhaps,  if  I  do  not  read  from  this 
publication — as  it  is  so  late  in  the  afternoon — the  committee  may 
desire  copies  of  it 

Mr.  YoxTNG.  Can  j^ou  furnish  each  member  of  the  committee  with 
a  copy  of  that  bulletin? 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  Yes ;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Mr.  Shoemaker,  will  you  refer  to  the  suggestions 
recently  made  by  the  commissioner  with  respect  to  amendments? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  intended  to  do  that.  That  deals  espec- 
ially with  the  cold-storage  law  of  our  State. 

I  read  in  one  of  yesterday's  papers  that  it  has  been  recommended 
in  a  report  to  Gov.  Smith  that  there  be  recommendations  made 
by  him  for  certain  changes  in  our  State  law,  which  may  profitably 
be  considered  by  you  gentlemen  in  framing  a  Federal  law. 

The  principal  item  of  interest  in  this  recommendation  by  Com- 
missioner Porter  is  that  an  act  be  formulated  to  provide  for  the 
marking  of  the  date  in  and  out  on  packages  of  cold-storage  products 
from  what  we  now  know  as  private  warehouses,  warehouses  where 
the  goods  moving  in  and  out  are  owned  strictly  by  the  individual 
who  owns  the  warehouse  or  owns  the  stora^  box,  as  the  case  may  be, 
by  rental,  lease,  or  otherwise.  Heretofore,  in  our  States,  those  goods 
have  not  been  subject  to  the  marking  regulations  that  apply  to  the 
public  cold-storage  warehouses. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Pardon  me,  but  do  not  the  private  cold-storage  ware- 
houses come  under  your  law  at  all  I 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  not  what  are  known  as  "  private  boxes"; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  stamp  their  goods  at  the  time  they  go  in; 
audi  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  long  such  goods  stay  in  those 
cold-storage  places. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  if  your  cold-storage  law  does  not  apply  to  pri- 
vate warehouses,  the  owners  of  them  can  hold  their  goods  in  storage 
indefinitely  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  the  character  of  the  goods  themselves  would 
prevent  any  such  measure  as  you  suggest.  That  point  has  been  very 
thorourfily  gone  over  in  previous  discussions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  they  local  goods  or  are  they  interstate 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  they  may  be  both. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  may  be  both? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes.  The  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets 
also  speaks  of  the  provision  for  disposal  of  foods  that  have  been  in 
storage  more  than  the  12  months'  limit.  He  proposes  that  an  amend- 
ment be  made  to  the  present  law  to  apply  to  private  as  well  as  public 
cold  storages.  This  covers  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioner 
on  the  points  referred  to. 

The  commissioner  of  our  State  and  the  warehousemen  of  our  State 
are  definitely  on  record  as  favoring  an  adequate  and  reasonable 
Federal  cold-storage  act.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  proper  way  of 
regulating  the  interchange  of  foodstuffs  between  States. 
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Mr.  Switzler  referred  to  goods  that  could  come  out  of  his  State 
into  New  York  State,  or  into  any  other  State  where  marking  laws 
are  in  force,  without  being  marked,  because  the  laws  of  the  State 
from  which  the  goods  came  did  not  require  marking,  and  thus  there 
would  be  opportunities,  apparently,  for  those  goods  to  be  marketed 
without  the  consumer  being  aware  tnat  they  were  cold-storage  goods. 

The  cold-storage  warehouseman  is  proud  of  the  industry  that  he 
is  connected  with.  He  is  proud  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  of  the  scien- 
tific development  of  an  industry  that  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
world  at  large,  and,  personally,  we  would  advocate  any  measure  that 
would  require  that  goods  which  have  been  in  cold  stroage  when 
taken  from  cold  storage  be  assorted  and  sold  as  cold-storage  goods, 
the  character  of  the  goods  being  determined  by  the  examination. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  anything  further  to 
offer ;  if  there  are  any  Questions  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you  at  what  temperature  you  store  apples? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  store  apples  at  a  temperature  just  under  32®. 
Boxed  apples  are  usually  carried  at  a  little  colder  temperature  than 
barreled  apples.  Personally,  I  carry  boxed  apples  at  a  temperature 
of  31°.  I  like  to  have  barreled  apples  at  a  little  higher  temperature 
than  that  after  the  first  heat  has  been  extracted  from  them. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  How  long  is  it  feasible  to  carry  them  at  that  tem- 
perature? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  have  carried  apples  from  late  in  October  or 
early  in  November  until  the  following  August — for  my  own  benefit, 
and  have  taken  them  to  my  summer  home  and  enjoyed  them — and  I 
wish  you  might  have  had  one  of  them,  because  I  know  you  would 
have  enjoyed  them.    They  were  very  fine  Spitzenbergs. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Those  individual  storage  warehouses  built  by  the 
farmers  are  quite  a  costly  proposition,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Quite  so,  especially  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  am  speaking  about  normal  times. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir.  They  must  be  well  insulated.  In  our 
climate,  we  have  to  consider  the  conductivity  of  the  cold,  the  outside 
cold,  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  outside  temperature  may  be  down 
to  15°  or  20°  below  zero.  If  the  rooms  are  not  well  insulated,  the 
cold  will  penetrate  and  freeze  the  goods.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the 
summer  time.  Therefore,  good  insulation  is  necessary  in  any  cold- 
storage  house  that  carries  perishable  products. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  how  long  an  Alberta 
peach  can  be  kept  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  have  kept  an  Alberta  peach  in  storage  for 
quite  a  considerable  length  of  time.  I  have  kept  them  in  cold  stor- 
age until  Christmas,  and  have  taken  them  out  and  found  them  very 
perfect  in  contour  and  color,  but  quite  worthless  in  taste.  That  was 
my  own  personal  experience,  in  only  a  small  way.  Whether  a  room- 
ful of  them  could  be  kept  with  a  better  degree  of  flavor,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  Information  as  to  that  could  probably  be  obtained 
more  accurately  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  ^ 

Mr.  McLaxjghun  of  Nebraska.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  that  con- 
nection if  fruits  of  that  kind  can  be  kept  indefinitely? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  They  can  not;  a  peach,  particularly,  is  suscepti- 
ble to  deterioration. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska,  Yes,  I  knew  that 

Mr.  Shoemakeb.  A  peach  is  a  very  juicy  fruit,  and  thin-skinned; 
and  the  use  of  cold  storage  for  peaches  is  usually  simply  precooling 
and  a  short  carry  to  get  them  into  proper  condition  for  the  market; 
peaches  are  seldom  carried  beyond  from  two  to  four  weeks.  I  say 
this,  although  my  own  personal  experience  with  peaches  is  very 
limited. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  One  other  question:  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  perfectly  refrigerated  car?  Do  you  not  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  shipping  goods  in  refrigerator  carsf 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  We  find  that  there  is  deterioration  frequently  in 

goods  unloaded  from  refrigerator  cars;  there  is  a  great  variation  in 
le  matter  of  insulation  and  in  the  construction  ot  ice  bunkers;  but 
if  further  information  is  desired  on  that  subject,  Dr.  Pennington  has 
issued  a  very  complete  bulletin  that  will  give  you  full  information. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  SHOEMi\KER.  It  gives  the  data  as  to  experiments  which  con- 
tinued over  a  long  period  of  time* 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  it  is  feasible  to  hold  tomatoes, 
celery,  oranges,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Celery  is,  of  course,  carried  in  cold  storage.  I 
think  tomatoes  are  carried  for  only  a  short  time.  My  own  expe- 
rience with  tomatoes  is  very  limited— only  three  or  four  days  at  a 
time;  but  celery  is  carried  for  quite  a  length  of  time.  What  was 
the  other  commodity  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  VoiCT,  Oranges. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Oranges  are  carried  and  grape  fruit  are  carried 
for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  What  are  your  profits,  Mr.  Shoemaker? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Do  you  mean  of  the  cold-storage  warehouses? 

Mr.  Rubey.  Yes ;  of  cold-storage  warehouses. 
^  Mr.  Shoemaker.  Well,  I  could  probably  better  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  sa^ying  that  my  own  company  has  not  paid  in  excess  of  5 
per  cent  dividends  for  at  least  10  years. 

Mr.  RuBET.  You  understand  that  I  just  wanted  to  get  at  what  is 
a  fair  average  return. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes ;  I  understand,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  answer 
the  question.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in  that  time  we  have 
mnde  some*  enlargements  and  betterments  of  our  plant,  the  cost  of 
whirh  was  taken  out  of  our  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  are  ^gs  and  butter  stored  in  the 
interior  sections — ^lowa,  for  instance,  in  the  Middle  Western  States? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  do  not  know.  You  can 
ffet  that  information,  however,  from  Mr.  Marshall's  bureau  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  sectional 
storage  of  the  various  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  a  large  portion  of  the  egg  supply  stored  in  cold- 
storage  warehouses  in  the  interior  and  shippea  to  the  east 

Mr.  Shoemaker  (interposing).  In  the  case  of  my  own  house  a 
very  large  amount  of  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese  moves  to  other  points. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  from  your  storage  plant  to  anotiher 
^ioraire  x>lantt 
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Mr.  Shoxmakzb.  From  a  storage  house  that  I  am  eoimected  with ; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  other  storage  plants! 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  it  goes  to  the  consumer,  through  dis- 
tributing channels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  many  of  your  storage  products  come  from 
other  storage  plants? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  No,  sir;  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  a  car  of 
any  commodity  that  moves  from  some  other  storage  plant.  There 
is  a  service  established  over  the  Great  Laices  for  the  carrying  of 
butter  and  eggs  from  some  Minnesota  points,  and  they  pass  through 
storage  frequently  in  Buffalo  and  bear  a  Buffalo  storage  mark,  and 
tlieo  come  on  to  us.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  mark  being 
on,  as  they  do  not  remain  in  a  Buffalo  warehouse  for  30  days;  but 
it  is  customary  for  warehouses  frequently  to  mark  the  goods  when 
they  come  into  storage,  no  matter  for  how  long  a  time  they  remain. 
Our  State  law  does  not  require  dating  and  marking  unless  goods 
remain  in  cold  storage  over  30  days. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  speaking  of  apples!  Is  there  a  time 
limit  on  apples) 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  There  is  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  there  is  in  some  States. 

Mr.  Horne.  It  is  not  usual  to  have  one. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  concerning  the  $50  tax  sug- 
gested in  the  Hutchinson  bill? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  a 
graduated  tax  ?  It  may  be  said  that  to  some  warehouses  a  $50  Fed- 
eral tax  added  to  their  State  taxes  would  be  regarded  as  discrimi- 
natory ad  between  the  large  warehouses  and  the  small  warehouses. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  a  State  tax? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  most  of  the  States  require  the  payment  of  a 
tax? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  taxes  in  most  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  $25  a  year  in  our  State. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  uniform  as  to  all  warehouses) 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a  Federal  tax? 

Mr.  Horne.  A  license  tax? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  a  license  tax. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  A  Federal  license  tax — a  moderate  tax — I  can  see 
BO  objection  to,  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  force  to  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  said  your  plants  were  inspected  by 
thp  State  authorities? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  inspection  important? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  cold-storage  ware- 
houses to  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  to  see  that  foodstuffs 
be  marked  according  to  the  law  and  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department  are  being  complied  with. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    Thank  vou,  Mr.  Shoemaker. 
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(The  ioUowing  extracts  from  Foods  and  Markets  were  submitted:) 

Thb  Vai^uk  op  Cold  Storage. 

A  few  years  ago  prison  reform  was  one  of  the  public  demands.  Tlie  public 
did  not  know  exactly  the  type  or  dpgree  of  reform  it  wanted — in  fact  It  dis- 
agreed with  Itself  on  just  how  far-reaching  the  reform  should  be.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  most  Intere  ted  in  the  subject  had  never  endured  a  prison 
term.  In  fact,  they  knew  very  little  about  prisons.  They  were  public-spirited, 
huuianitnrian  men  and  n'omen,  however,  whose  weight  is  always  thrown  in 
the  balance  of  right — the  men  and  women  who  uphold  the  standards  of  living 
in  this  country  and  combat  Injustice.  In  the  fractional  minority  were  those 
wlio  had  served  prison  term' — who  knew  prison  life  from  the  inside,  who  knew 
It  too  well,  perhaps,  or  so  it  was  thought,  to  be  unprejudiced  witnesses.  It 
would  not  have  been  expedient  for  representatives,  either  of  the  majority  or 
of  the  minority,  to  institute  prison  reform.  How  then  was  the  reform  to  be 
brought  about?  In  the  only  logical  manner,  of  course.  Individuals,  un- 
prejudiced and  above  prejudice,  and  of  high  moral  character,  con^  ented  to  enter 
the  prison  as  prisoners  and  live  the  life  of  prisoners.  From  so  Intimate  a 
contact  with  the  problem,  a  constructive  reform  is  gradually  being  evolved. 

Similarly,  the  public  Is  now  demnnding  a  marketing  reform,  and  at  present 
is  focusing  on  the  cold-storage  industry.  The  public  does  not  know  exactly  the 
tyiie  or  degree  of  reform  It  wants — In  fact  it  disagrees  with  itself  on  just 
what  In  the  reform  shall  consist.  The  vast  majority  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  subject  know  nothing  of  the  cold-storage  Industry.  They  are  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  demand  justice  and  would  maintain  for  the  American 
people  their  high  standards  of  living  and  a  satisfying  food  ration.  In  the 
minority  are  the  cold  storers  and  food  speculators — who,  unlike  the  prison  in- 
mates, have  no  whit  of  sympathy  from  the  reformers.  Certainly  their  word 
would  not  be  regarded  as  unprejudiced,  even  though  they  are  the  men  who 
know  the  business  from  the  inside.  Obviously,  it  remains  for  those  wholly 
dlslntere  ted  but  In  a  position  to  obtain  the  facts,  to  make  a  study  of  the  cold 
storage  situation  and  make  known  those  facts,  as  exhaustively  as  the  public 
demands.  This  fundamentally  is^  the  business  of  a  State  Department  bureau 
of  markets  and  ^torage,  and  its  duty  In  obedience  to  the  public  demand.  To 
satisfy  the  public  demand  is  what  the  New  York  State  division  of  foods  and 
markets  Is  endeavoring  to  do  through  Its  bureau  of  markets  and  storage. 

A  thorough  going  system  of  Inspection  for  violation  of  the  cold-storage  law 
is  In  constant  operation,  but  in  addition  to  reporting  cases  for  prosecution 
agents  of  the  division  are  directed  to  report  evils  in  general  that  come  under 
their  observation  with  constructive  suggestions  for  their  relief.  Suggestions  on 
the  part  of  the  public  are  likewise  welcome  and  together,  it  stands  to  reasou. 
result*^  of  the  combined  efforts  of  consumer,  cold-storage  manager,  dealers, 
and  State  Department  agencies  should  be  forthcoming.  The  exposition  of  the 
cold-storage  Industry  that  follows  has  been  prepared  with  the  end  in  view  of 
bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  Industry,  its  benefits,  and  its 
difficulties. 

THE  PREJUDICE   AGAINST   COLI>-STORAGE  FOODS. 

The  closing  sentence  of  a  recent  United  States  agricultural  bulletin  (The 
Service  of  Cold  Storage  in  the  Conservation  of  Foodstuffs),  on  cold  storage,  by 
I.  C.  Franklin,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets,  is  as  follows :  "  If  the  tradi- 
tional prejudice  against  cold-storage  foodstuffs  were  removed,  and  the  storage 
space  of  the  country  largely  increased,  much  more  could  be  done  toward  stabil' 
Izing  both  production  and  prices  of  perishable  foodstuffs." 

This  Is  quite  the  opposite  view  to  that  held  by  the  general  public.  The  tra 
ditional  prejudice  against  cold-storage  foods  would  teem  to  be  due  to  twc 
causes :  First,  to  the  belief  that  foods  are  deliberately  held  until  they  are  In* 
pure,  and  secondly,  to  the  belief  that  the  holding  forces  prices  indeflnitel] 
beyond  what  they  would  be  if  cold  storage  did  not  exist. 

M'hy  stored  foods  deteriorate, — In  the  first  ln^tance,  this  prejudice  unrloubt 
edly  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  consumer's  personal  experience  witli  d^ 
terlorated  cold-storage  products — a  condition  due  either  to  the  possibility  thai 
such  foods  were  held  In  storage  under  ancient  methods  with  old-fashionei 
equipment,  or  more  likely  to  the  probability  that  inferior  foods  were  stored 
when  the  process  of  decomposition  had  already  set  in. 
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Old-fiLshloned  storage  methods  are  to-day  pfactlcaily  a  Uiing  of  the  pflst. 
The  concrete  storage  house  with  mechanical  equipment  has  proved  so  practical 
a  means  of  refrigeration  that  it  has  supplanted  the  Iced  storage  in  almost 
erery  instance.  The  consumer  has  therefore  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from 
foods  held  at  irregular  or  improper  temperatures. 

High-grade  products  should  he  stored. — ^Practically  the  only  danger  in  the 
storage  of  food  lies  with  the  condition  of  the  food  itself  before  it  is  placed  in 
storage.  It  must  be  A-1  grade  in  every  respect  or  deterioration  will  soon  begin. 
This  fact  the  wholesale  merchant  who  places  food  in  storage  must  be  educated 
to  appreciate  thoroughly,  although  if  he  has  had  long  experience  he  does  not 
need  to  be  convinced.  The  producer  who  sells  to  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer 
who  buys  from  him,  and  the  consumer  creating  the  demand  are  those  toward 
whom  a  publicity  campaign  of  repetition  and  reiteration  of  this  principle  must 
be  chiefly  directed.^^  The  public  cold-storage  manager  who  rents  out  space  is 
not  responsible  for  the  c6nditioh  of  products  entering  storage  beyond  seeing 
that  they  appear  to  be  in  good  condition  when  received.  Invariably,  if  con- 
sulted, he  would  point  out  the  imperative  need  for  storing  foods  in  prime 
condition  and  the  false  economy  of  paying  storage  charges  on  an  inferior 
product,  but  once  the  space  is  paid  for  his  responsibility  ceases,  provided,  of 
course,  he  maintains  the  temperatures  required  and  sees  that  the  goods  are 
removed  within  the  lawful  period  of  time. 

The  wholesale  merchant  is  fundamentally  the  responsible  pnrty.  He  is  the 
man  who  should  ascertain  the  condition  of  foods  before  putting  them  away. 
He  It  Is  who  knows  what  grade  of  products  they  will  represent  when  removed 
from  storage.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  wholesaler  buys  eggs  from  the 
country  store,,  which  ships  to  him  the  weekly  collections  brought  in  by  the 
farmer's  wife.  If  he  buys  these,  he  knows  that  he  is  not  storing  strictly  fresh 
eggs.  Some  of  them  the  farmer's  wife  may  not  have  found  within  from  two 
days  to  two  weeks  from  the  time  they  were  laid  or  they  may  have  been  brought 
Into  to\vn  over  a  hot  country  road  for  several  miles  oh  a  warm  day.  Deteriora- 
tion will  then  have  taken  place,  and  such  an  egg  will  not  compare  favorably 
with  eggs  properly  collected  and  stored  for  a  period  of  six  to  nine  months. 
What,  then,  is  the  wholesaler  to  do?  He  might  better  direct  his  purchasing 
to  the  large  poultry  farm  where  eggs  are  properly  collected  and.  shipped  several 
times  a  week.  To  be  sure  such  eggs  will  be  more  expensive  to  the  retailer  and 
to  the  consumer,  but  they  are  worth  more.  The  retailer  will  be  well  pleased 
to  Invest  in  storage  eggs  he  can  guarantee,  and  the  consumer,  once  he  under- 
stands, will  appreciate  a  storage  egg  on  which  he  can  rely.  Eggs  collected 
promiscuously,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  by  the  egg 
powder  companies  through  early  manufacture  or  else  marketed  locally  for 
immediate  consumption. 

As  the  situation  exists  to-day,  consumers  have  no  conception  of  different 
grades  of  cold-storage  eggs.  They  feel  that  an  egg  that  has  been  held  six 
months  is  equal  in  value  to  any  other  egg  that  has  been  held  six  months. 
They  suppose,  and  correctly  so,  that  the  two  eggs  must  be  about  the  same  age. 
When  an  agg  has  reached  the  advanced  period  of  six  months  consumers  do  not 
ask  whether  It  may  be  6  months  and  5  days  old  or  6  months  and  25  days  old. 
But  in  spite  of  the  popular  notion,  how  it  spent  the  first  5  to  25  days  is  the 
really  Important  question.  It  is  this  distinction  that  needs  to  be  forcefully 
Impressed  upon  the  public  mind,  and  when  the  consumer  demands  a  uniformly 
high-grade  storage  product  the  wholesaler  will  make  haste  to  meet  his  standard. 
What  is  true  for  eggs  is  likewise  true  for  butter,  poultry,  meats,  fruits,  and 
all  other  storage  products. 

Is  there  organized  effort  at  price  control? — ^A  second  source  of  prejudice 

against  cold  storage  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  is  the  belief  that  the  food 

speculators  combine  to  hold  their  products  in  storage  until  they  can  name  their 

own  prices  regardless  of  whether  the  food  in  the  meantime  remains  wholesome 

or  not.    There  are  several  ways  of  looking  at  this  question.    In  the  first  place, 

let  us  suppose  food  control  to  be  n  possibility.    In  order  to  force  prices  upward 

the  soksolled  speculators  would  necessarily  need  to  have  a  monopoly  over  the 

storage  of  a  given  product  as  fast  as  It  were  produced  and  a  monopoly  of 

«ifilcient  space  in  which  to  store  as  well.    If  they  merely  handled  the  over- 

snpply  that  no  one  else  cared  to  bother  with — ^really  a  fraction  of  the  annual 

production— It  would  readily  be  agreed  they  would  scarcely  be  In  a  position 

to  control  the  market    For  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  consider  one  of  the 

stwige   products   in   ill    repute — ^perhaps   cold-storage   butter   would   be    as 

impopular  as  any. 
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The  diagram  on  page  4  ahowa  average  butter  production  fier  year  bj 
months.  The  horizontal  line  mIiowk  avemge  monthly'  butter  cou^iuuiption.  In 
May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September  there  ia  obTlously  a  surplus  pro- 
iluotion  that  balances  the  nhortnge  in  production  for  the  remaining  montfaa 
It  is,  then,  the  surplus  that  is  cold  stored.  And  what  relation  does  this 
surplus  bear  to  tl^  annual  amount  of  butter  stored?  A  trifle  more  than  a 
tenth,  it  would  appear,  if  the  black  lines  are  measured  and  the  proportion 
worked  out,  and  that  is  what  Federal  specialists  have  found  by  investigation. 
(See  United  Ststes  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  465,  Marketing 
Creamery  Butter,  p.  27:  "About  one-tenth  of  the  annual  production  Is  placed 
in  storage  where  its  quality  is  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  zero  Fahrenheit 
or  below." )  Organize<i  control  of  the  butter  market  could  scarcely  be  achieved 
with  only  one-tenth  of  the  annual  production  ccmtrc^lable,  especially  when 
butter  storage  is  engaged  in  by  so  many  merchants  in  scattered  territory  and 
miscellaneous  storage  houses.    "  There*s  safety  in  numbef&'* 

In  the  second  place,  even  suppose  it  were  controllable,  i»t>U>nged  holding 
bey  (Hid  a  period  of  12  months  is  definitely  prohibitc^d  by  State  law,  and  the 
vigilance  of  State  inspectors  would  make  it  practically  impossible  for  such 
nn  action  to  escape  detection.  But  even  if  that  law  did  not  essdat,  it  would  not 
1'e  to  the  interest  of  food  dealers  to  hold  the  {Nroduct  beyond  the  t2-month 
period.  For  one  reason,  the  new  summer  supply  would  be  coming  In  and  the 
product  would  be  flush;  for  another,  storage  charges  would  continue  to  be 
paid,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  old  product,  now  beginning  to  deteriorate, 
would  be  the  more  difllcult  to  dispose  of.^ 

Since  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  dealer  to  dispose  of  storage  products— 
moreover,  since  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  do  so — ^he  does  not  ask  an  unrea- 
sonable price  or  his  product  may  not  be  taken  off  his  hands.  He  is  a  q)een- 
lator  only  in  the  sense  that  he  has  bought  up  off  the  oversupplied  market 
a  commodity  on  which  he  takes  all  risks,  on  which,  of  course,  he  expects 
to  make  a  reasonable  commission.  He  can  conjecture  what  the  market  will 
Ik?,  but  he  can  not  possibly  be  certain.  He  knows  that  on  the  several  com- 
modities in  which  he  deals  he  will  lose  on  some  and  gain  on  other&  If  he 
lie  can  not  make  a  margin  of  profit  on  the  year's  business  he  gives  up  the 
businass,  and  many  a  commission  merchant  has  been  compelled  to  do  so. 
If  there  were  In  the  fortunes  the  consumer  dreams  about  there  wpuld  be 
thousands  of  commission  merchants  where  there  are  hundreds  to-day. 

COIJ)  STOBAOE   STABILIZES   PRICES. 

Contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the  uninformed.  In  general.  Instead  of  mlsfng 
prices  cold  storage  tends  to  stabilize  prices.  It  stabilizes  prices  in  two  -ways: 
First,  by  creating  a  national  market,  and,  secondly,  by  extending  the  product's 
natural  season.  If  it  were  not  for  the  storage  house  and  the  refrigerator 
car,  New  York  and  Michigan  butter  could  not  be  marketed  in  Oalifomia, 
and  California  oranges  would  not  be  an  every-day  essential  to  the  eastern 
breakfast  table.  In  other  words,  through  cold  storage  the  output  of  each 
section  of  the  country  Is  made  available  to  all  other  sections,  thus  enabling 
each  locality  to  specialize  In  the  foodstuffe  it  is  best  adapted  to  produce. 
The  radius  of  the  circle  that  It  can  serve  includes  all  the  continental  United 
States,  and  the  product  can  thus  be  bought  for  practically  the  same  price 
anywhere  within  this  area. 

Again,  as  to  extending  the  season :  If  it  were  possible  to  store  a  portion  of 
the  strawberry  crop  12  months  in  the  year,  releasing  quantities  periodically 
from  time  to  time,  is  it  not  logical  to  suppose  that  the  price  would  be  higher 
than  it  normally  is  during  the  period  of  natural  surplus,  and  that  the  same 
price  level  would  continue  approximately  during  the  year?  Instead,  during 
a  season  when  strawberries  are  plenty,  you  can  have  them  in  quantities  at 
your  own  price,  and  in  midwinter  if  you  indulge  they  cost  you  $1.50  a  qaurt« 

Butter  is  one  of  the  commodities  that  admits  of  the  extension  of  its  seasonal 
production  to  12  months'  storage  and  accommodates  Itself  to  a  national  market. 
As  a  result  its  price  does  not  fluctuate  annually  from  15  cents  to  $2  a  pound. 
It  more  nearly  maintains  a  level. 


^  Bconomlo  forces  are  always  exertlDg  pressure  to  bring  about  the  redaction  of  the  storks 
In  storage  when  the  new  season's  product  Is  soon  to  become  a  factor  In  the  market  To 
the  original  cost  of  the  stockB  must  be  addod  the  coRtR  of  Infturance,  Interest  ptoraev 
charges,  shrinkage,  and  a  probable  depredation  of  value  If  the  stocks  are  held  too  lone  ^ 
The  Service  of  Cold  Storage  in  the  Cfonservatlon  of  Foodstuffs.  (I.  C.  Franklin  United 
StateH  Department  of  Agriculture;  separate  from  Yearbook  No.  145.  1917.) 
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rv>LD  Storage  Plants  ani>  State  Reoulatioiv. 

l>ur  forebears,  !f  they  lived  in  the  country  or  in  small  to\Mis,  were  accustomed 
to  keep  their  perishable  eatables  either  down  in  the  well,  suspended  in  a  bucket, 
or  oil  specially  constructed  shelves,  or  In  the  cellar,  which  was  alwnys  cool, 
und  where  the  temperature  remained  nearly  stationary,  there  being  no  such 
thinft  as  a  furnace  to  eat  up  coal  and  destroy  their  hard- won  stores  of  vege- 
tables. 

In  the  cities,  tlic  ingenious  devised  many  ways  of  storing  perishable  com- 
modities, while  the  great  majority  were  content  to  "  live  each  day  as  if  their 
last.**  depending  on  the  market  to  keep  them  supplied. 

VALUE  OF   COLD-BTOKAOK  PLANTS    AS   ECONOMIC   FACTORS. 

Gradually,  however.  Americans  being  an  inventive  people,  ice  boxes  were  put 
on  the  market  and  immediately  became  necessities.  At  first  they  were  small 
alTairs.  built  on  principles  long  since  discarded,  but  what  a  boou  they  were. 
The  good  housewife  was  no  longer  obliged  to  hasten  away  to  the  market  at 
crack  o*  dawn  for  fear  her  neighbor  might  get  ahead  of  her  and  so  have  first 
choice.  Slowly  but  surely  ice  for  preserving  purposes  came  into  use,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  central  heating  systems  in  our  houses,  the  ice  box  became 
an  integral  part  of  every  household,  and  enteiprising  men  soon  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  entire  buildings  into  cold-storage  warehouses.  Here  tons 
of  ice  were  packed  in  great  zlnc-llned  rooms,  built  either  above  or  adjoiolng 
other  rooms  into  which  the  cold  air  was  conducted  by  natural  laws,  until  the 
temperature  fell  Just  a  bit  above  or  b^ow  the  freezing  point,  as  the  case  might 
be.  These  cold-storage  plants  were  used  to  hold  the  surplus  perishable  prod- 
acts  entering  the  cities,  enabling  the  consumers  to  enjoy  treah  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  meats  and  ilsh.  The  purpose  served  by  cold-storage  plants,  however, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  industry,  was  the  temporary 
holding  of  eatables  for  short  periods  of  time  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizinf<  prlcea 

Then  came  the  invention  of  making  ice  by  machinery  and  with  it  a  wonderful 
development  in  the  cold-storage  buisness  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Another 
Impetus  was  given  with  the  introduction  of  artificial  cooling  by  the  anunonla 
processp  which  did  away  with  the  use  of  ice  for  cooling  purposes  to  a  large 
extent  Under  this  system,  known  as  the  ammonia  compression  system,  the 
production  of  cold  is  accomplished  by  the  expansion  or  evaporation  of  liquid 
anhydrous  ammonia. 

Cold  storage  to-day  plays  an  important  part  in  the  stabilizing  of  our  food 
oiarkets.  For  illustration — take  eggs:  Eiefore  the  days  of  cold  storage  the 
price  of  eggs  fluctuated  to  the  detriment  not  only  the  farmer  and  the  |)Oultry 
raiser,  but  the  consumer  as  well  In  tho  spring,  when  the  great  American  hen 
got  busy,  she  succeeded  in  pulling  down  the  price  of  her  output  to  a  point  far 
below  the  cost  of  production,  while  in  the  winter,  when  Madam  Hen  had  to  be 
cajoled  into  laying  even  three  eggs  a  month,  the  price  soared  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  To-day,  however,  when  eggs  are  cheap  in  the  spring,  buyers  go 
about  gatherhig  them  from  various  sources  and  send  them  to  the  cold-storage 
plants  where  they  are  candled,  graded,  marked,  and  packed  away.  Then  in  the 
late  autumn  when  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  begins  to  soar,  tl^  cold-storage  egg 
awakens  from  its  torpid  slumber,  passes  the  candler  again,  and  goes  out  into 
the  market  to  do  its  bit  toward  keeping  the  price  cf  fresh  eggs  within  reach 
of  humans. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  important  part  played  by  cold-storage  plants, 
take  the  case  of  meat  during  the  late  war.  To  supply  three  and  a  half  to  four 
okillions  of  men  with  wholesome  meats  of  various  kinds  was  a  gigontic  task, 
even  under  the  mo«t  favorable  up-to^ate  methods  of  storage  and.  distribution, 
and  20  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  an  impossible  accomplishment. 
Yet  with  the  aid  of  cold-storage  facilities  our  armies  were  fed  fresh  meat  dally 
while  in  camps  in  this  country  and  in  France. 

To  pass  from  anci^it  history  to  the  present,  we  must  realize  that  a  business, 
in  Its  infancy  some  30  years  ago,  has  grown  into  a  lusty  giant  who,  If  per- 
mitted to  go  his  own  gait,  might  In  some  cases  trample  on  the  rights  of  others, 
nnd  so  In  the  natural  order  of  things  he  must  be  restrained  and  made  to  realize 
UuiT  while  he  serves  o  most  useful  purpose  In  the  community,  there  are  certain 
naif?  he  luust  conform  to  for  the  good  of  others. 
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The  Present  New  York  State  Law  Relating  to  Cold  Storage.* 

Few  laws  when  first  passed  are  perfect.  Legislators,  however  wise,  can  never 
quite  foresee  all  the  various  contingencies  that  may  arise  w^hen  the  work  which 
they  enact  is  actually  put  into  operation.  Thus  It  has  been  with  the  present 
cold-storage  law.  Its  passage  was  a  great  forward  step,  and,  in  general,  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  to  be  productive  of  beneficial  results.  In  some  ways,  how- 
ever, it  falls  short  of  complete  success,  partly  because  it  is  not  far-reaching 
enough  and  partly  because,  through  lack  of  definiteness  in  certain  parts,  its 
enforcement  is  made  difficult 

PRESENT  law  APPLIES  ONLY  TO  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  law  apply  only  to  warehouses  engaged  in  the 
business  of  public  cold  storage — that  is,  those  warehouses  that  rent  storage 
^ace  to  any  firm  desiring  it.  Thus  the  large  number  of  private  warehouses  in 
the  State,  in  which  the  goods  stored  belong  to  the  same  persons  wim  own  the 
warehouse,  are  exempted.  The  latter  do  not  have  to  render  the  monthly  reports 
of  holdings  that  are  required  from  the  public  storages.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled to  mark  the  goods  which  they  hold  as  "cold  storage"  nor  to  stamp  on 
the  package  the  date  they  were  received  in  the  warehouse  and  the  date  when 
removed — ^all  of  which  the  public  storage  companies  are  required  to  do  by  law. 

The  law  "  forbids  "  any  person  placing  food  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  to 
keep  In  storage  for  preservation  or  otherwise,  any  kind  of  food  or  any  article 
usetl  for  food  for  a  longer  period  than  12  calendar  months."  Its  intent  is 
evidently  not  to  discriminate  against  public  as  opposed  to  private  warehouses, 
but  in  the  practical  working  out  of  its  provisions  this  is  what  does  actually 
occur.  Since  goods  placed  In  private  storages  do  not  have  to  be  marked  with 
the  date  they  were  received  nor  with  the  label  "  coltf  storage,"  It  Is  difficult  for 
an  inspector  to  determine  Just  how  long  any  particular  lot  may  have  been  in 
Storage. 

It  happens,  therefore,  that  goods  leaving  private  storages  are  often  sold  by 
retailers  In  entire  ignorance  that  they  have  been  in  storage  at  all.  It  may  also 
happen  that  such  goods  have  actually  been  in  storage  for  a  longer  per1o<l  than 
the  12  months  intended  by  the  law.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  difficulty  Is 
to  amend  the  law  by  compelling  a  uniform  marking  of  the  goods  received  by 
all  storage  warehouses,  whether  public  or  private. 

FOOD  THAT  MUST  BE  MARKED. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  present  law  arises  from  its  sweeping  provisions 
in  regard  to  Just  what  foods  must  be  marked.  The  terra  "  food  "  In  the  low 
is  defined  to  include  "any  article  except  nuts,  fruits,  cheese,  and  vegetables 
used  for  food  by  man  or  animal,  and  every  ingredient  of  such  food."  Thus,  a 
case  of  olive  oil,  a  package  of  rice,  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  or  any  number  of 
commodities  not  really  aimed  at  by  the  framers  of  the  law  must  yet  be  marked 
according  to  its  provisions  as  they  stand  at  present.  Broader  powers  given  the 
commissioner  of  foods  and  markets  to  rule  on  such  special  cases,  or  a  definite 
exemption  of  such  commodities  in  the  law  Itself,  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
benefit  in  securing  a  more  efficient  operation  of  the  law. 

BB8P0NSIBILITT  FOB  REMOVAL  OF  FOOD. 

The  matter  of  getting  food  out  of  storage  that  has  been  kept  there  over  the 
12  months'  time  limit  is  also  one  that  causes  difficulty.  The  law  makes  no 
provision  for  such  removal.  The  storage  company  Is  charged  by  the  warehouse 
law  with  taking  proper  care  of  all  goods  stored  with  It  It  can  not  dump  them 
into  the  street  at  the  end  of  12  months,  nor  can  It  sell  them  on  its  own 
responsibility.  It  therefore  devolves  upon  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  secure 
their  removal. 

It  fn-quently  happens  that  even  though  such  an  owner  of  goods  held  In 
storage  Is  notified  and  even  prosecuted  and  fined,  he  still  falls  to  remove  thero 
for  one  cause  or  another.  He  may  even  be  a  resident  of  another  State,  In  which 
case  the  bureau  has  no  supervision.    Thus  foods  may  remain  a  long  time  over 


>  CopieB  of  the  law  relating  to  cold  storage  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  State 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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the  12  months,  and  unless  actually  spoiled  or  In  an  unsanitary  condition  the 
inspectors  can  not  force  their  removal.  The  only  recourse  is  to  keep  reporting 
Dew  viohitions  on  the  same  lot  of  goods  and  securing  a  new  conviction  for  each 
new  report.  This  is  an  effective  method,  but  a  difficult  one  to  carry  out.  The 
Dumber  of  inspectors  available  is  too  "small  to  keep  such  detailed  and  close 
check  on  all  such  cases.  To  keep  one  man  occupied  solely  with  the  case  in 
question  means  that  the  inspection  of  other  plants  suffers.  Furthermore,  the 
expense  of  such  procedure  is  high.  A  provision  in  the  law  that  would  provide 
a  detinite  means  of  getting  goods  out  of  storage  as  soon  as  the  time  limit  is  up 
would  be  of  greater  advantage  in  carrying  out  tlie  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
framers  of  the  law. 

NEED  OF  UNIFOBMITT  IN  INTERSTATE  LAWS. 

Lastly,  some  mention  should  be  made  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  cold-storage  law,  of  the  general  inadequacy  of  any  purely 
State  regulation  of  the  industry.  No  matter  how  good  or  complete  the  law  of  a 
single  State  may  be  in  such  matters,  if  near-by  States  do  not  have  a  similar 
law  it  is  possible  to  shift  cold-storage  holdings  from  one  State  to  another  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  defeat  the  laws  existing  in  the  one  State. 
Uniform  laws  in  all  States  or  else  a  uniform  Federal  law  is  the  solution  that 
will  bring  cold-storage  food  under  the  complete  control  whicb  tiie  public 
demands. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I 
represent  and  on  behalf  of  this  joint  committee,  I  desire  to  thank 
you  and  the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  courtesy  you  have 
shown  US  and  for  the  patience  vou  have  exhibited  in  listening  to 
our  long  story.  If  there  is  any  further  information  or  any  data  we 
can  give  you  or  any  other  service  we  can  render,  we  will  be  very 
g]ad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  thanks  you  for  the  expression.  I 
am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  committee  when  I  say  that 
your  remarks  and  the  remarks  of  your  associates  have  been  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  tiie  committee. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  Friday, 
August  15,  1919,  at  10  cr clock  a.  m.) 
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CoMMHTEE  on    AoRICUIiTURE, 

House  of  Bepresentativxs, 

Friday^  August  16^  1919, 


AJTCBR  SECE8S. 


The  committee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

The  Chairman.  'Hhe  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  will  con- 
tinue the  hearing  of  cold-storage  legislation.  This  afternoon  we  will 
hear  from  Mr.  Weld. 


STATEKEirr  OF  MB.  L.  D.  H.  WELD,  MANAGES  COMMERCIAL 
BESEABCH  SEFABTMENT,  SWIFT  &  CO. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  represent  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  Swift  &  Co.  is  very  glad  to  appear  before  this  committee, 
and  that  we  are  before  you  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  helpful- 
ness rather  than  as  being  for  or  against  anything  in  particular.  We 
offer  to  the  chairman  our  services  to  give,  facts  in  connection  with 
what  we  have  drawn  from  our  experience  in  the  cold-storage  busi- 
ness, thinking  possibly  they  might  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
framing  legislation.  I  have  with  me  two  other  gentlemen  from 
Chicago,  Mr.  J.  M.  Chaplin,  our  chief  accountant,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Jackson,  the  assistant  manager  of  our  production  department,  who 
have  come  on  from  Chicago  with  a  good  deal  of  detailed  informa- 
tion, so  that  if  you  ask  me  any  detailed  questions  that  I  can  not 
answer  I  may  call  on  those  gentlemen  to  help  me  out. 

First,  I  want  to  speak  in  a  general  way  of  the  economic  value  of 
cold  storage.  As  you  know,  goods  are  bought  up  during  the  season 
of  surplus  production  and  held  in  storage  for  use  during  the  season 
of  scant  or  no  production.  Now,  the  effect  of  the  price  level  of  the 
gfoods  stored  is  first  to  make  the  price  somewhat  more  uniform' 
throughout  the  year,  as,  if  it  were  not  for  storage,  the  price  of  eggs, 
for  example,  would  be  extremely  low  in  April,  May,  and  Jime  and 
extremely  high  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

Of  course,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  prices  as  it  is,  but  that 
difference  would  be  much  greater  if  it  were  not  for  cold  storage.  I 
believe  that  that  has  been  proved  statistically.  It  brings  about  this 
uniformity  in  price  by  causing  a  higher  price  during  the  season  of 
production  and  a  lower  price  during  the  rest  of  the  year  when  goods 
are  scarce.  The  net  result  of  cold  storage  is  undoubtedly  a  lowering 
of  the  average  price  level  throughout  the  year,  because  cold  storage 
induces  greater  production  of  commodities.    That  is,  it  furnishes  an 
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outlet  for  the  stuff  during  the  season  of  surplus  production,  and  if 
the  farmers  should  not  get  a  decent  price  for  their  goods  at  that  time 
they  would  not  produce  so  much.  Therefore  cold  storage  has  Jed  to 
a  greater  production,  a  greater  supply  of  goods  on  the  market  for 
the  year,  and  therefore  undoubtedly  to  lower  average 'pdces  thrcugh- 
out  the  year  than  would  occur  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  cold 
storage. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  unfairness  of  comparing  storage 
stocks  with  prices.  I  have  reference  to  some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  Senator  McKellar  before  this  committee  and  also  to  points  made 
by  the  Pi'esident  in  his  message  oh  the  high  cost  of  living.  Senator 
McKellar,  for  example,  gave  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  what 
he  apparently  thought  was  proof  of  monopoly,  proof  that  the  price 
is  manipulated,  and  proof  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
been  interfered  with.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  storage 
stocks  in  June,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1919,  were  greater  than  the  storage 
stocks  on  the  same  date  in  1918,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  larger  supply 
this  year  the  price  is  higher.  That  was  presented  as  a  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  price  has  been  manipulated  upward.  He  spoke 
especially  of  poultry,  where  he  said  that  the  stock  this  year  was 
54,000,000  pounds  on  June  1  as  against  only  18,000,000  poimds  last 
yenr,  and  yet  the  price  had  gone  up  about  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  truth  is  that  the  total  production  of  poultry  in  1918.  was 
698,000,000  head,  or  about  1,700,000,000  pounds.  The  stock  on  June 
1  of  this  year  constituted  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion. We  used  over  4,500,000  pounds  of  poultry  in  the  United  States 
per  day.  You  see,  then,  that  this  storage  stocK  of  3  per  cent  of  the 
annual  production  was  an  infinitesimal  figure  as  affectmg  the  general 
price  level  of  poultry.  The  higher  price  of  poultry  this  year  and 
the  higher  price  of  any  other  things  is  caused  by  general  conditions 
outside  of  any  one  inaustry. 

Another  point  in  that  connection  is  it  was  not  fair  in  the  case 
of  poultry  to  compare  the  storage  stocks  this  year  with  the  stocks  of 
1918,  because  1918  stocks  were  abnormally  low.  This  was  caused 
largely  bv  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  1917,  when  the  dealers  who 
'  held  poultry  in  storage  lost  money.  In  a  season  when  that  occurs 
they  always  get  a  little  wary  about  buying  goods  to  put  in  storage 
next  season  and  usually  a  relatively  short  supply  is  put  away.  That, 
of  course,  results  in  good  profits  that  year  for  the  few  people  who  put 

{;oods  away,  and  that  leads  again  in  the  next  year  to  putting  away 
argcr  stocks  again,  and  oftentimes  resulting  losses. 

Swift  &  Co.  stored  stocks  of  poultry  this  year  on  June  1  were  about 
7,000,000  pounds ;  in  1918,  a  year  ago,  only  about  2,000,000  pounds. 
In  1917,  two  years  ago  they  were  12,000,000  pounds.  In  other 
words,  our  storage  stock  of  poultry  this  year  is  only  about  nor- 
mal and  even  less  than  what  was  put  away  in  1917.  There  is  one 
other  fact  in  this  connection  that  seems  to  me  rather  insignificant 
The  Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  of  June,  1919,  shows  that  the  farm  price 
of  chickens  increased  from  20  cents  a  pound  on  June  1, 1918,  to  25.7 
cents  per  pound  on  June  1,  1919.  In  other  words,  that  increase  in 
the  price  of  poultry,  which  was  referred  to  by  Senator  McKellar 
as  about  4  cents  a  pound,  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers.  The  farmers 
have  been  getting  that  much  more.    In  fact,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  report  shows  over  6  cents  more.  That  fact  alone  would 
seem  to  absolve  the  dealers  who  put  poultry  in  storage  from  having 
tmdiily  profited  by  placing  goods  in  storage. 

Likewise  the  President  said  in  his  message  that  the  eggs  on  hand 
in  June,  1919,  were  10  per  cent  more  than  the  year  before,  and  yet 
the  price  had  gone  up  from  30  to  40  cents. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  report  for  June  1  showed  6,098,448  cases 
of  eggs  in  storage — 18,000,000  dozen.  The  total  production  of  eggs 
in  1918  for  the  whole  country  was  1,900,000,000  dozen.  So  the 
storage  stocks  on  June  1, 1919,  was  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
annual^  production  of  eggs,  so  the  storage  stock  is  a  relatively  small 
factor  in  determining  the  price  of  goods.  Furthermore,  the  I^onthly 
Crop  Reporter  shows  that  whereas  farmers  were  getting  29.8  cents 
per  dozen  for  eggs  on  June  1,  1918,  they  were  getting  38.6  cents  per 
dozen  on  June  1,  1919.  In  other  words,  the  10  cent  increase  in  the 
price  had  been  passed  on  to  the  farmer  and  was  in  no  way  the  result 
of  having  put  e^gs  in  storage. 

I  might  go  on  with  the  other  instances  cited  by  Senator  McKellar 
in  his  testimony  here.  But  those  are  enough  to  illu^itrate  the  fallacy 
involved  in  inferring  that  there  is  something  illegitimate,  some 
manipulation  or  control  because  the  prices  have  gone  up  this  year 
in  spite  of  larger  storage  stocks. 

A  word  about  how  the  price  of  storage  goods  becomes  adjusted 
through  competition.  Given  a  certain  stock  of  goods  in  storage  the 
price  level  becomes  adjusted  at  such  a  point  that  the  goods  move 
out  of  storage  gradually  through  the  season  of  scarcity,  so  that  they 
entirely  disappear  by  the  time  the  next  season  of  production  begins. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  each  dealer  buys  the  quantity  of 
goods  that  he  believes  he  can  take  care  of  during  the  season  of 
scarcity — a  stock  of  goods  for  which  he  believes  he  can  find  a  demand 
in  his  trade. 

As  I  will  point  out  later,  Swift  &  Co.  buys  only  such  goods  as  it 
intends  to  use  in  satisfying  the  needs  of  its  own  customers  and  does 
not  buy  and  sell  to  other  people.  This  price  becomes  adjusted  auto- 
matically through  the  biddings  and  offerings  of  hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  dealers,  who  are  registering  their  opinion  as  to  what 
price  is  necessary  to  just  carry  the  goods  through  to  the  next  season 
of  production  through  their  competitive  bids  on  the  exchanges  and 
in  the  market  places.  The  prices  are  the  result,  then,  of  these  esti- 
mates as  expressed  through  the  bids  and  offerings  of  the  dealers  on 
the  markets.  Sometimes  these  results  of  expert  judgment  are  wrong. 
For  example,  something  may  happen.  A  very  warm  winter  may 
bring  a  larger  production  eggs  m  January  than  was  anticipated, 
and  that  may  mean  that  the  price  will  have  to  be  dropped  in  order 
to  clean  up  the  supplies  before  the  next  season  of  heavy  production 
begins.  At  other  times  there  may  be  a  smaller  receipt,  current  re- 
ceipts during  the  winter,  and  the  price  goes  up  in  order  to  make 
the  goods  last  out  until  the  larger  production  begins  again  as  in 
the  case  of  eggs  in  March  or  April. 

In  this  connection  there  is  a  rather  interesting  thought,  that  even 
if  one  concern  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  eggs,  say,  in  the  country, 
of  the  storage  eggs,  that  concern  would  not  be  able,  or  the  price 
that  that  concern*  would  have  to  set  would  be  practically  the  same 
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as  now  results  from  competition,  unless,  perchance,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  destroy  e^gs  at  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  the  point  is  that 
he  has  got  to,  even  if  he  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  egg  sup- 
ply of  storage  eggs,  he  would  have  to  set  the  price  at  such  a  point 
as  would  gradually  use  up  the  supply  so  it  would  have  disappeared 
at  the  time  the  new  season  of  production  began.  Of  course,  if  he 
could  destroy  foodstntfs.  he  could  probably  place  the  price  higher 
and  make  a  larger  profit,  and  whatever  he  had  left  would  destroy 
them ;  but  granting  that  he  has  not  that  power  of  monopolist,  he 
would  have  to  set  the  price  at  practically  the  same  level  as  results 
from  competition. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  interrupt.     If  that  is  true  of  eggs,  it  would 
be  true  of  practically  every  other  commodity,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.    I  am  just  using  eggs  as  an  example. 
Mr.  VoiGT.  Then  the  force  of  that  argument  is  that  the  country 
can  suffer  no  harm  by  allowing  another  to  have  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  whatever. 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  that  would  not  necessarily  result.  The  average 
price,  if  the  man  had  a  monopoly  of  the  egg  supply,  would  be  at 
practically  the  same  as  the  competition  prices.  He  could  use  favor- 
itism. "I  will  sell  you  eggs  for  30  cents  a  dozen,  and  your  com- 
petitor across  the  street  at  40  cents  a  dozen.'  He  could  absolutely 
manipulate  the  price,  and  I  do  not  say  for  a  minute  that  any  man 
should  have  such  a  power.  He  could  sell  for  more  in  one  section 
of  the  country  and  le>ss  in  another  section  of  the  country,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  he  w^ould  have  to  adjust  the  average  price  at 
which  the  goods  go  out  of  storage  to  a  point  that  would  clean  up  his 
stock  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  scarcity.  • 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  would  not  be  true  if  he  had  a  monopoly  on  all 
the  food  supply,  not  only  eggs,  but  other  foods  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  could  control  them  that  way,  and  to  fix  the  price  then,  could  he 
not  ? 
Mr.  Weld.  He  could  fix  the  price  ? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is,  if  he  had  control  of  all  foodstuffs;  if  he 
had  just  eggs  alone  and  fixed  the  price  too  high,  people  would  not 
use  the  eggs. 
Mr.  Weld.  Yes.    That,  of  course,  should  curtail  the  production. 
Mr.  Tincher.  But  if  he  had  all  foodstuffs,  the  food  supply  of  the 
world,  he  could  command  it. 
Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  that  is  true.    He  could  control  the  price  then. 
Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  mean  to  say  if  one  man  had  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  eggs  in  the  country  and  by  reason  of  that  he  should  advance 
the  price,  say  8  cents  a  dozen  over  what  it  normally  would  be,  that 
he  could  not  get  rid  of  these  eggs? 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them  at  any  higher  price 
than  the  people  would  pay.  At  each  price  level  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  people  buy.  As  eggs  go  up  more  and  more  they  drop 
out  of  the  market  and  others  buy  eergs,  and  if  he  puts  it  too  high,  he 
would  have  a  surplus  left  over  when  the  coming  season  of  produc- 
tion begins. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Your  contention  is  that  they  would  buy  something 
else  instead  of  eggs. 
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Mr.  Weld.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  There  is  a  certain  normal  demand  for  eggs? 

Mr.  Weld.  Irrespective  of  price. 

Mr,  VoiGT.  I  will  not  ssly  irrespective  of  price,  but  which  is  not 
effected  by  a  fluctuation  oi  5  or  10  cents  a  dozen.  For  instance,  a 
man  that  goes  to  a  hotel  and  asks  for  eggs  for  breakfast,  he  does  not 
care  whether  these  eggs  sell  for  30  cents  or  50  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Weld.  No.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  eggs  would  be  bought 
at  $1.50  a  dozen,  but  take  the  public  at  large  a  variation  of  5  or  10 
cents  in  price  of  eggs  would  have  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  number 
bouffht. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  There  was  some  talk  in  the  newspapers  several  years 
ago  about  an  egg  king.  I  have  not  his  name  now.  His  theory  of 
doing  business  was  all  wrong  according  to  what  j^ou  say.  That  is, 
that  man  endeavored  to  monopolize  the  market  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  just  the  circumstances  of  that  case.  I 
remember  what  you  refer  to,  of  some  man  two  or  three  years  ago 
buying  up  a  large  quantity  of  storage  eggs  and  made  large  profits 
on  a  rather  unusual  advance  in  values.  I  am  sure  that  he  had  no 
monopoly  power  whatever. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  don't  think  that  part  of  his  profit  accrued  by  reason 
of  holding  the  eggs. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes ;  but  because  he  held  the  goods ;  it  was  not  because 
he  held  them  that  the  price  went  up  necessarily,  and  I  know  that 
he  was  a  relatively  small  factor  in  the  market  at  large.  Take  that 
year,  1917,  I  believe  it  was,  when  the  price  went  up  so.  If  the  price 
had  not  gone  up  as  it  did,  tlie  storage  stocks  would  have  been  used 
up  early  in  the  season  of  scarcity,  say,  possibly  the  1st  of  December, 
and  then  we  would  have  been  without  eggs  in  December,  January, 
and  February,  except  a  few  fresh  eggs  that  came  to  market.  It  is 
competition  that  forces  that  price  up.  It  is  not  due  to  any  monopoly 
power. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  comer,  or  absolute  monopoly,  of  course 
it  is  possible  to  force  up  the  price  temporarily,  but  trouble  comes  in 
unloading;  they  can  not  control  the  future  demand? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes.  If  a  man  got  control  of  all  the  storage  eggs  in 
the  country  and  then  could  in  some  way  kill  off  all  the  bens  so  they 
would  not  lay  any  the  next  year  he  could  fix  the  price  whatever  he 
chose  and  parcel  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  trouble  is  the  hens  continue  to  lay. 

Mr,  Weld.  Yes;  unfortunately  for  any  such  monopolist  making 
the  attempt.  The  point  I  am  trjing  to  get  at  is  the  proper  price 
level  for  storage  eggs  is  that  price  which  will  just  make  the  sup- 
phes  last  out  until  next  season  of  production  begins.  That  is  the 
important  fundamental  fact  to  have  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me,  in  con- 
nection with  this  whole  problem,  and  that  that  price  becomes  ad- 
justed through  the  expert  opinions  of  hundreds  of  dealers  through 
or  by  means  of  their  bids  and  offers  on  the  market.  Their  biddings 
and  offerings  are  the  result  of  their  estimates  of  what  the  price 
should  be  to  make  the  stocks  last  out  until  the  next  season  of  surplus 

production. 

Sow,  this  matter  of  putting  goods  into  storage  and  holding  them 
is  a  mighty  risky  business.    It  is  a  very  necessary  service  and  I 
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say  it  involves  a  gi-eat  deal  of  risk.  And  that  is  illustrated  by  the 
smallness  of  profits  made  by  dealers  who  put  goods  in  stora^  and 
by  the  frequent  losses  they  have  to  take.  TTie  common  notion  is  that 
we,  for  example,  put  eggs  or  btttter  in  storage  at  30  cents  a  dozen 
and  sell  at  50  to  60  cents  a  dozen  and  make  tremendous  profits.  The 
fact  is  that  the  margin  between  the  price  going  into  storage  and 
the  price  coming  out  of  storage  is  very  small,  not  more  than,  say, 
3  or  4  cents  a  pound  in  the  case  of  eggs  and  butter,  on  the  average 
and  in  the  long  run.  This  includes  flie  expense,  of  course,  and  the 
profit. 

I  can  illustrate  that  by  some  figures  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  experience 
in  storing  commodities. 

For  example,  in  our  poultry  business  for  the  last  six  years  and 
eight  months — that  is,  since  January  1,  1913 — ^we  have  made  an 
average  profit  from  our  storage  operations  of  about  thirty-seven 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  tnree-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound 
has  been  our  average  pront  on  storage  operations  for  the  last  six 
years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.    What  is  that  on?  . 

Mr.  Weld.  Poultry.  That  is  without  taking  out  interest.  It 
amounts  to  about  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  used  in  that  busi- 
ness. That  covers  the  storing  of  some  205,000,000  pounds  of  poultry 
in  the  last  six  and  a  half  years.  Out  of  the  six  completed  years  in 
this  period  we  actually  suffered  loss  of  money  during  three  of  them. 
That  is,  we  made  money  three  of  these  years  and  we  lost  money 
the  other  three.  For  the  eight  months  from  January  1  to  Au^nist 
1,  1919,  our  books  show  about  two-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  profit, 
which  is  less  than  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in 
the  business.  This  that  I  am  speaking  of  is  simply  the  storage 
profit  and  expense.  We  keep  our  storage  business  separate  in  our 
accounting.  When  we  take  goods  out  of  storage  we  transfer  them 
to  our  selling  department,  our  branch  houses,  and  these  branch 
houses  have  their  selling  expenses  and  make  a  profit.  The  profit 
from  our  branch  houses  in  the  merchandising  ot  their  poultry  has 
been  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  whole  period,  aver- 
aged about  one-eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  poultry. 

In  connection  with  our  storage  operations,  the  expenses  and  profits 
are  about  as  follows: 

Total  storage  expense,  that  is  for  warehousing  and  insurance  is 
about  1  cent  a  pound  on  poultry.  The  average  profit  over  this  period 
has  been  about  three-eignts  of  a  cent,  and  tlie  freight  on  the  goods 
out  of  storage  has  been  approximately  a  cent  a  pound.  That  means 
a  little  less  than  3  cents,  say,  perhaps  an  average  of  about  3  cents. 
These  are  approximate  figures,  especially  on  freight.  It  is  an  aver- 
age of  about  3  cents  in  the  price  into  storage  and  out  of  storage. 

I  will  illustrate  that  even  better  in  the  case  of  eggs.  On  eggs  we 
have  made  for  the  last  six  years  and  eight  months  a  storage  profit 
of  about  1  cent  a  dozen.  That  is  the  average  storage  profit  of  1 
cent  a  dozen.  It  has  ranged  from  four-tentlS  of  a  cent  per  dozen 
profit  in  one  year  to  2.2  cents  per  dozen  in  our  most  profitable  year 
of  the  last  six  years.  The  year  that  we  made  a  profit  of  2.2  cents 
was  a  very  prontable  year  for  us.  We  felt  we  made  a  killing  on  that 
yjBar,  an  unusually  large  profit  for  us  to  make  on  eggs,  2.2  cents  per 
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dozen.  That  is  the  storage  profit.  There  is  still  the  merchandising 
or  selling  through  our  branch  house,  and  according  to  our  system  of 
accounting,  a  selling  profit.  .  This  cent  a  dozen,  however,  from  that 
interest  has  not  been  deducted.  It  does  not  give  a  fair  profit  on  what 
we  had  in  capital,  around  6  or  7  per  cent? 

For  the  past  eight  months  of  this  year,  our  storage  business  on 
eggs  shows  we  have  about  broken  even,  a  little  loss,  if  anything. 
This  year  the  average  price  at  which  eggs  went  into  storage,  our 
average  cost  of  eggs  goin^  into  storage,  has  been  about  45  or  46  cents 
a  dozen.  The  farmer  did  not  get  all  that  45  or  46  cents,  because 
there  was  the  cost  of  handling  and  candling  and  freight  before  they 
were  ready  to  go  into  storage,  but  our  cost  into  storage  has  been 
45  or  46  cents.  That  means  that  those  eggs  we  have  in  storage  now, 
the  storage  season,  the  storage  eggs  are  just  about  to  begin  to  come 
out  At  present  current  production  just  about  takes  care  of  the 
demands  of  the  country,  but  current  production  will  begin  to  decline 
shortly  and  storage  eggs  will  begin  to  come  out  in  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks.  A  few  have  come  out  already.  And  as  they  have 
cost  us  45  or  46  cents  into  storage,  it  means  unless  we  get  50  cents 
average  during  the  next  six  or  eight  months,  we  will  not  make  a  fair 
profit  on  the  egg  deal  this  year.  If  they  come  out  of  storage  at  50 
cents,  it  means  our  branch  houses  will  have  to  sell  them  at  51  and 
52  cents  to  cover  the  selling  expenses  from  the  branch  houses  and 
make  a  profit  on  merchandising. 

Now,  1  have  prepared  here  some  figures  on  the  approximate  aver- 
age marketing  cost  of  eggs  from  Iowa  to  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
are  approximate  figures  and  which  I  have  just  made  up  this,  thinking 
you  might  be  interested. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Approximate  average  marketing  costs  of  eggs,  lotca  to  Washington,  D.  C,  1918, 

I 
Price  paid  to  farmer  in  Iowa $0.83 

Ein^ense  of  handling,  grading,  and  freight .  08} 

Qost  into  storage  in  Chicago .86} 

Storage  expense  (storage,  insurance,  and  interest) .03 

Freight  to  Washington .01| 

Selling,  candling,  and  grading  (including  spoilage) .08 

Total  profit  (storage  and  selling) .01 

Price  delivered  to  retailer  in  Washington .45 

Average  retailer  price  to  consumer .  50-.  53 

Proportion  of  retail  price  received  by  fanner per  cent 62. 3-66 

As  I  say,  these  are  approximate  figures,  based  on  our  operations 
in  1918.  For  the  1919  season  we  could  not  give  figures  on  eggs,  as 
they  have  just  gone  to  storage  in  the  last  four  months  and  we  do  not 
know  what  we  will  get  for  them.  We  started  with  the  price  paid  to 
the  farmers  in  Iowa  at  33  cents.  In  some  cases  the  farmers — ^we  have 
gone  on  this  theory  in  setting  that  approximate  price,  that  the  farmer 
trades  to  the  local  store  and  the  local  store  sells  to  the  farmer  in  trade 
at  practically  the  price  that  he  sells  to  us,  so  that  this  33  cents  would 
be  really  the  price  we  pay  to  the  local  storekeeper  who  has  traded 
the  goods  to  tne  farmers,  or  that  we  have  paid  the  farmers  who  bring 
their  loose  eggs  in ;  he  would  not  necessarily  get  all  of  that  33  cents ; 
there  might  be  a  half  a  cent  diflPerence. 

137600—19 IS 
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It  is  an  approximate  figure  and  shows  pretty  well  what  the  farmer's 
average  for  eggs  during  1918  storage  season  was.  Then  there  is  the 
expense  of  handling,  grading,  and  freight.  That  should  be  freight 
to  Chicago.  We  have  assumed  here  that  these  eggs  are  raised  in  Iowa 
and  assembled  and  sent  to  Chicago;  that  they  were  candled  and 
graded  and  gone  through  the  necessary  handling  and  packing,  and 
all  of  those  steps  cost  about  3^  cents  a  dozen,  making  the  cost  into 
storage  in  Chicago  at  36^  cents.  That  is  what  our  eggs,  if  we  had 
bought  from  somebody  else  who  assembled  eggs  from  the  country, 
candled  them,  and  pacKed  for  storage,  and  bought  from  him,  that  is 
what  we  would  have  to  pay — 36^  cents — ^laid  down  in  Chicago,  ready 
to  go  into  the  warehouse. 

Now,  then,  our  storage  expense,  including  insurance  and  interest, 
and  here  I  have  included  interest  as  expense,  as  it  really  ought  to  he. 
at  about  3  cents.  The  freight  to  Washington  is  ^bout  1^  cents  a 
dozen.  Then  for  selling,  candling,  and  grading  in  our  branch  house, 
including  the  loss  from  candling,  etc.,  and  even  deliverer  to  the  re- 
tailer in  our  trucks,  about  3  cents  a  dozen.  Our  total  pront,  including 
our  bookkeeping,  and  storage  profit,  and  selling  profit,  approximately 
1  cent  a  dozen,  making  the  price,  delivered  to  the  retauer  in  Wash- 
ington, 45  cents,  of  which  the  farmer  got  approximately  33  cents.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  retailer  margins  are  in  Washington,  but  I  ha  ve 
just  guessed  at  that  and  called  the  retailing  selling  price  50  to  53 
cents,  5  to  8  cents  per  dozen,  and  that  woula  mean  the  farmer  got 
from  62  to  66  per  cent  of  the  final  retail  price. 

Mr.  Akderson.  This  case  is  a  purely  nypothetical  one? 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  it  is  really  based  on  our  average  results,  Mr.  An- 
derson, for  1918.  That  is  our  average  cost  and  profit  after  deducting 
interest.  The  33  cents  is  the  approximate  actual  average  price  that 
we  paid  for  eggs  ready  to  go  into  the  warehouse  in  1918.  Of  course, 
these  are  averages.  The  price  varies  during  the  storage  season,  and 
we  pay  different  prices  for  different  qualities  of  goods  and  when 
they  come  out  of  storage  they  bring  different  prices,  according  to  the 
diflferent  qualities  of  eggs.  Some  of  these  were  sold  to  the  retailer 
in  Washington  at  45  cents ;  some  of  our  very  best  quality  probably 
brought  55  cents  there,  as  high  a  price  as  we  got  for  storage  goods 
in  Washington,  our  very  best  grade,  and  some  would  be  less  3ian  this 
average,  but  it  is  based  on  our  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  actual  case.  It  is 
a  hypothetical  case,  based  on  average  figures  which  were  paid  as 
you  are  able  to  ascertain  them  in  your  business  ? 

Mf.  Weld.  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And,  of  course,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  50  to 
53  cents  represented  the  average  retail  prices  of  tJie  eggs  in  Wash- 
ington last  year? 

Mr.  Weld.  No ;  that  point  is  a  mere  guess  on  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Rubet.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  You  have  your 
figures  up  to  delivery  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rubet.  Have  you  any  way  of  giving  us  the  retail  price  in 
Washington?    My  recollection  is  it  was  considerably  above  50  to  53. 

Mr.  Weld.  On  storage  eggs,  I  do  not  know.  Our  office  here,  of 
course,  pays  practically  no  attention  to  retail  prices  and  it  probably 
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would  not  know.  I  imagine  the  best  way  would  be  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  bulletin  of  prices  in  Washington.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
it  gives  the  price  of  storage  eggs  separately  or  not.  Did  the  Food 
AcSninistration  publish  fair  price  lists  here  in  Washington  last 
winter?     If  it  did,  that  would  be  a  good  source  of  information. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  On  this  estimate  of  50  or  51  cents,  there 
is  a  retail  profit  in  Washington  in  addition  to  your  calculation  on 
the  farmers'  return;  if  the  average  retail  prices  here  should  be  75 
or  70  cents,  then  your  percentage  to  the  farmer  would  be  materially 
different  than  what  you  have  figured  there  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.  I  perhaps  have  made  a  mistake  in  adding 
that  retail  margin  at  all.  It  may  be  misleading;  it  is  a  guess — 1 
wanted  to  give  some  idea.  I  know  from  our  investigations  I  made 
two  or  three  years  ago  I  found  that  a  very  common  margin  of  profit 
taken  bv  retailers  on  eggs  was  around  5  and  6  cents  a  dozen.  That 
has  prooably  gone  up  rome  during  the  war  times  and  possibly  I  have 
that  too  low.  So,  I  will  make  that  reservation  in  connection  with 
these  figures,  that  I  can  not  vouch  for  these  retail  figures,  but  I  can 
say  that  the  other  elements,  from  what  we  pay  the  farmer  for  case 
eggs  to  the  time  they  are  sold  to  the  retailer,  these  figures  are  based 
on  our  actual  results  for  the  storage  season  of  1918. 

Now,  a  word  on  butter:  For  the  last  six  years  and  eight  months 
our  average  storage  profit  has  been  about  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound.  For  the  last  eight  months,  since  the  first  of  the  year  1919, 
our  storage-butter  business  shows  a  loss.  In  the  case  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  veal 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  I  may  intemipt,  these  estimates 
on  eggs  are  based  on  the  price  of  1918  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  eggs  this  year  is  about  10  cents  more? 

Mr.  Weld.  Nine  or  ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  transporting  them  to  Washington  and 
the  storage  would  be  the  same;  that  would  bring  the  retail  price 
of  the  e^gs  at  the  present  time  in  Washington  up  to  about  62  cents? 

Mr.  Weld.  It  might.  ^  I  am  not  attempting  to  carry  it  any  further 
than  our  wholesale  price.  It  means  we  have  got  to  get  52  to  54 
cents,  delivered,  in  Washington  to  make  any  profit  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  price  nere  in  Washington  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  Weld.  Our  present  price  on  storage  eggs  this  season  would 
have  to  be  about  52  or  53  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  current  price  on  the  market — ^we  can  ascer- 
tain the  profit. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  storage  eg^  being  sold 
here,  so  that  you  could  not  make  the  absolute  comparison.  Three 
weeks  from  now  you  probably  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  told  that  the  price  last  year  ran 
about  60  cents,  so  they  charged  a  profit  of  about  8  cents.  That  can 
he  ascertained. 

Mr.  Weld.  Sixty  cents  on  storage  eggs  ?  You  are  sure  you  are  not 
getting  a  quotation  on  some  one  grade,  for  instance,  Brookfield 
storage  eggs? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  practically  all  storage  eggs 
&re  sold  as  fresh  eggs? 
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Mr.  Weld.  I  can  not  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  fair  to  ask  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Weld.  You  mean  offered  at  retail? 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
retailer  in  certain  cities  sells  the  storage  eggs  as  fresh  eggs. 

Mr.  Weld.  Undoubtedly  it  is  done  to  a  certain  extent;  how  much 
he  does  that  I  do  not  know.  I  was  about  to  say  that  on  beef,  mutton^ 
and  veal  carcasses  that  we  put  in  storage — frozen  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal  carcasses — for  the  last  six  years  and  eight  months,  our  average 
profit  has  been  about  49  cents  per  hundredweight,  about  one-half 
a  cent  per  pound.  That  is  on  about  325,000,000  pounds  of  such 
carcasses  we  have  stored  in  the  last  six  and  a  half  years.  Interest 
is  not  deducted  in  that  case.  It  would  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  capital  employed  in  doing  that  storage 
business. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Did  you  mean  to  pass  the  butter? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  thought  I  gave  you  the  butter.  Our  profit  for  the 
last  six  and  a  half  years  was  77  cents  per  hundredweight,  seven- 
tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  our  average  storage  profit.  That  is  the 
storage  business  agam.  It  still  has  to  be  merchandised  after  it  is 
taken  out  of  storage  and  there  will  be  the  expense  of  selling  and  also 
another  profit,  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound  profit  made  from  the 
merchanaising  of  the  goods. 

A  word  about  beef :  It  seems  to  me  the  common  impression  is  that 
the  packers  can  manipulate  the  beef  market  by  placing  beef  in  cold 
storage  and  withholding  supplies  from  the  market.  Now,  beef  can 
not  be  put  into  storage  unless  it  is  frozen  hard.  The  ordinary  re- 
frigerated beef,  chilled  beef,  that  you  buy  of  the  butcher,  is  not 
beef  that  has  been  frozen.  The  American  trade  does  not  seem  to 
care  for  beef  that  has  been  frozen.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  supply  each  year  is  frozen  and  kept  in  storage.  The  beef 
that  we  sell  that  you  buy  here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  is  beef 
that  has  to  be  sold  within  a  couple  of  weeks — ^that  is  slaugh- 
tered by  our  packing  plants  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  wherever 
it  may  have  been  held.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  able  to  place 
beef  in  storage  to  any  extent.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  if  we  could  do  so.  That  is,  if  there  were  not  a  prejudice 
against  frozen  beef,  because  the  marketings  of  cattle  are  more  or 
less  seasonal,  fluctuate  month  to  month,  and  we  could  aid  in  distrib- 
uting supplies  evenly  and  help  in  preventing  price  fluctuations  of 
beef  cattle  if  we  could  equalize  the  supply  more  by  getting  it  into 
storage.  It  is  true  that  we  have  frozen  and  kept  in  storage  tre- 
mendous supplies  of  beef  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
reason  is  for  shipments  abroad;  it  has  been  necessary  during  the  war 
to  freeze  it  solid,  as  it  is  easier  to  carry  and  takes  much  less  space  in 
the  vessels,  and  it  was  easier  to  keep  and  to  get  to  the  front  in 
Europe  in  better  condition.  But  that  was  a  war  condition  that  led 
to  the  freezing  of  beef  in  large  quantities.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not 
done,  and  we  can  not  do  it. 

I  Want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  storage  report  on  meats  put  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  These  reports  are  very  often  misinter- 
preted w^hen  they  are  put  out.  For  example,  on  tJune  1  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  showed  a  total  of  1,348,000,000  poimds  of 
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meats  and  meat  products  in  storage,  and  many  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  seized  on  that  figure  and  attempted  to  say  tlmt  im- 
mense quantities  of  meats  were  being  withheld  from  the  market,  and 
that  the  price  was  being  artificially  boosted.  The  principal  point  in 
connection  with  these  ngures  is  that  65  per  cent  of  that  total  stock 
consisted  of  product  in  process  of  curing.  Pork  products  had  to 
remain  in  picKle  or  salt  for  30  to  60  days  nefore  they  were  available 
for  even  smoking  and  shipment  as  cured  meats;  about  65  per  cent 
of  that  total  stock  of  1,348,000,000.  But  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
stock  consisted  of  frozen  pork,  for  which  we  did  not  have  room  in  our 
curing  cellars  when  the  animals  were  slaughtered,  and  those  pork 
products  had  to  be  stored  and  kept  until  we  could  put  them  through 
the  curing  process.  That  situation  was  partly  brought  about  by  the 
tremendous  marketings  of  hogs  last  winter  at  the  time  the  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  the  price,  and  in  our  effort' to  support  the  Food 
Administration  in  that  price  we  bought  in  excess  of  our  requirements, 
and  curing  capacity,  and  had  to  put  aside  a  certain  amount  to  hold 
until  we  had  room  in  our  curin^y  vats  and  cellars. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated,  fairly  represents  the  normal' 
amount  of  lard,  83,000,000  pounds,  out  of  a  total  of  1,248,000,000. 
As  it  is,  this  stock  of  lard  represented  four-fifths  of  a  pound  per 
capita  in  domestic  trade  channels.  It  amounted  to  only  four-fifths 
of  a  pound  per  capita  in  stock  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  total  is  how  much — 10  pounds,  including  what 
L<;  in  process  of  storage;  altogether,  about  10  pounds? 

Mr.  Weld.  About  10  pounds  per  capita. 

Mr.  TrNCHER.  And  that  in  process. 

Mr.  Weld.  Including  all  the  stocks,  those  that  were  not  ready  for 
market  and  those  that  were,  it  amounted  to  a  little  over  10  pounds, 
and  that  means  20  days'  supply.  That  is  all  the  supply  ready  for 
marketing  June  1. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Deducting  what  is  in  process,  it  should  be  one-third 
of  that  amount? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  about  eight  days'  supplies.  I  was  just  going  to 
bring  that  out.  Of  the  total  stock,  the  amount  ready  for  the  market 
at  that  time  that  could  have  been  consumed  would  be  about  eight 
days;  would  have  lasted  the  country  about  eight  days. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  amount  of  stock 
in  pickle  and  in  preparation  for  marketing  was  not  larger  this 
period  than  normal? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir;  it  was  larger,  due  to  the  larger  marketing  of 
hogs  last  year.  Has  this  stock  been  larger  during  the  last  year? 
[Inquiring  of  assistant.]  It  is  the  same  as  previous  year  because 
of  the  larger  stock  of  hogs.  In  1918-19  it  was  larger  than  normal 
in  years  before  that. 

The  stock  this  year  has  not  been  very  much  larger  than  it  was  last 
year,  but  this  year  and  last  year  have  been  abnormal  as  compared 
with  previous  years,  obviously  due  to  heavy  hog  production  and 
heavy  marketing  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  you  got  the  amount  of  frozen  beef  and 
smoked  hams  and  bacon,  etc.,  separately? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  frozen  beef.  I  will  put  this  statement 
iiito  the  record.    It  is  an  analysis  of  that  stock — irozen  beef,  cured 
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beef,  frozen  lamb  and  mutton,  frozen  pork,  dry  salt  pork,  pickled 
pork,  lard,  and  miscellaneous.  The  pickled  pork  would  include  the 
ham  and  bacon. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Analysis  of  Bureau  of  Market  ft  report  of  cold-Htorage  hohHngn  of  frosrn  an4 

rurcd  meats  June  /.  iUJ^. 

Pounds. 

Fruzeii    heef 158,000,000 

(Uired  beef 20, 000,  000 

Frozen  lamb  and  mutton 7,000,000 

Frozen    |)ork 143,  000,  OOO 

Dry  salt  pork 398,000,000 

Pickled    pork 437,000.  OOO 

Lard '. a3, 000,  000 

Mlacellaneons      96.000.000 

Total 1,348,000,000 

The  impression  is  had  b.v  some  readers  of  these  reports  that  tliese  stocks  of 
meats  are  leady  for  market  and  are  witbheUl  from  trude  cliauuels  to  maintain 
oi  advance  present  prices.     That  impression  is  wrong. 

The  facts  are  that  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  meats  reported  ct.nsist 
of  product  in  process  of  curing — that  must  remain  In  pickle  or  salt  for  a  period 
of  30  to  60  days  before  available  for  the  smokehouse  or  for  shipment  as  cured 
meats.  These  stocks  of  meats  are  mostly  surplus  pork  cuts  that  are  uot 
marketable  as  fresh  meats. 

A  further  10  per  cent  consists  of  frozen  pork,  which  later  on  must  be  put 
through  the  curing  process. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  total  represents  a  fairly  normal  stock  of  lard,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  a  goodly  portion  must  find  its  way  to  European  markets.  Ax 
it  Is,  it  only  rtqjresents  four-fifths  of  a  pound  per  capita  in  domestic  consumer 
channels. 

The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  19  per  cent  consists  of  frozen  beef  and 
mutton  put  away  mainly  for  overseas  shipment.  Even  If  the  165,000,000 
pounds  of  beef  and  mutton  were  available  for,  and  wanted  by,  the  domestic 
trade,  the  quantity  would  be  of  little  consequence,  as  it  amounts  to  only  11 
pounds  per  capita. 

The  latest  available  Government  figures  give  the  per  capita  consnniption  of 
meat  as  193^  pounds.  At  this  rate  the  total  consumption  of  meat  in  the  United 
States  is  20,000,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the  stock  on  hand  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  on  June  1  represents  only  7  per  cent 

Few  people  realize  that  the  United  States  consumes  about  58,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  a  day. 

Kv<ni  if  the  reported  1,848,000,000  pounds  were  promptly  available  and  re- 
stricted to  domestic  consumption  the  stock  would  last  only  20  to  25  daya  The 
amount  ready  for  consumption  would  have  lasted  only  about  eight  days. 

It  therefore  sliould  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  meats  are  not 
being  hoarded,  but  that  the  stocks  reported  represented  a  necessary  supply 
because  of  the  time  required  in  preparation  and  to  assure  the  consuming  public 
a  steady  flow  ot  finished  meats. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  include  under. the  total  supplies  those  in 
and  out  of  storage,  so  that  we  can  make  our  comparison  t 

Mr.  Weud.  The  total  production  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year  and  for  that  period.  I  take  it  some  of 
it  was  out  of  storage  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Weld.  The  total  production  for  a  year  runs  a  little  over 
20,000,000,000  pounds  of  meats. 

The  Chairman.  The  finished  product? 

Mr.  Weld.  On  meat,  not  the  live  animal. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  lard,  hams,  and  bacons? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  held  in  storage  at  any  one  timet 
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Mr.  Wf.ld.  This  stock  of  1,348,000,000,  I  imagine,  is  as  large  as 
has,  ever  been,  pretty  close  to  the  largest  there  has  ever  been  at  any 
one  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  goes  in  and  out  of  storage? 

Mr. Weld.  There  is  none  held;  no,  sir.  Of  course,  a  very  large  part 
of  that  it  is  not  fair  to  call  it  in  cold  storage.  For  example,  our 
pickled  pork,  the  largest  item,  a  third  of  this  total,  is  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  in  our  cellers,  warerooms,  pickeling  vats,  and  so 
forth ;  it  is  not  fair  to  speak  of  that  as  cold  storage  but  in  proce>ss  of 
manufacture  and  not  ready  for  marketing. 

The  Chairman.  Corn  beef  does  not  go  into  storage? 

ilr.  Weld.  No,  sir.  I  suppose  in  the  curing  process  it  is  a  cooling 
room  going  through  the  process  same  as  pickled  pork  goes  through 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  that  1,348,000,000  pounds 
represents  the  whole  stock? 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir ;  except  carrying  stocks  of  refrigerated  cars  on 
the  way  to  the  markets  and  for  our  branch  house  we  have  to  clean 
out  within  a  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  that? 

Mr.  Weld.  About  a  week's  supply ;  a  week's  supply  in  transit  and 
on  hand,  on  the  way,  for  instance,  amounts  to  another  400,000,000 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record  if  you 
have  it. 

]Mr.  Weld.  Did  you  want  the  figure  given  more  accurately  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  in  cold  storage,  of  whatever  supn1i<Mi 
there  may  be. 

&fr.  Weld.  Any  additional  figures  along  those  lines  we  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  them  as  far  as  our  business  is  concerned.  These 
apply  to  the  whole  country.  Those  are  not  Swift  &  Co.  we  have  been 
discussing.  Our  ordinary  stock  of  pork  products  in  pickle.  Swift  & 
Co.  alone,  is,  in  round  amount,  100,000,000  pounds  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  report  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  complete  and  accurate  covering  all  cold- 
storage  houses? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  it  probably  covers  enough  of  them  to  yield  sub- 
stantially accurate  figures.  It  covers  the  largest  houses;  but  just 
what  proportion  of  tihe  total  capacity  of  the  countiy  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  fibres  cover,  I  do  not  know.  The  Bureau  of  Markets' 
figures  are  fairly  made  for  comparative  purposes,  one  year  with 
another,  because  they  use  only  the  reports  frcHn  the  same  houses  in 
comparing  stocks  of  last  year  and  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  large  packers  were  required  to  furnish  com- 
plete reports,  report  everything  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  sure  we  are  required  to;  yes,  we  are 
required  to.    We  do  furnish  such  reports. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  that  under  the  food-control  act? 

Mr.  Weld.  ^  Yes.  Aside  from  the  food-control  law,  there  is  noth- 
infr  that  requires  our  reporting  our  stocks  of  meats. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  After  that  goes  out  of  existence,  you  do  not 
We  to  make  reports? 
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Mr.  Young.  Kight  in  that  connection,  who  had  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  powers  in  the  food  bill  during  the  war  times, 
as  pertained  to  the  packing  industry?    Who  was  the  man  in  charge! 

Mr.  Weld.  Of  the  butter  and  eggs,  or  of  all  these  products? 

Mr.  Young.  Of  all  those  products. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  will  have  to  ask  my  helpers  here.  There  were  differ- 
ent men  in  charge  of  the  different  products,  I  believe:  of  meats, 
Mr.  Snyder,  of  Boston,  an  independent  dealer,  having  no  connection 
with  any  of  the  packers;  of  eggs  and  poultry,  Mr.  Prebey,  who, 
before  the  Food  Administration  was  organized,  was  the  head  of  the 
Prebey  Co.,  which  was  a  subsidiary  of  Swift  &  Co..  but  who  severed 
his  connections  with  Swift  &  Co.  a  few  months  arter  he  went  with 
the  Food  Administration,  and  I  believe  that  the  attempts  to  be- 
smirch his  character,  the  attempt  to  prove  that  he  favor^  Swift  & 
Co.,  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  no  evidence  has  been  foimd. 
Mr.  Prebey  acted  in  absolute  good  faith  to  the  country  at  large,  and 
favored  Swift  &  Co.  in  no  way  whatsoever. 

Of  butter,  Mr.  Haskell,  the  president  of  the Creamery  Co., 

which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  packers;  later  on  Mr. 
Summerville,  who  was  connected  with  a  wholesale  house  in  South 
Water  Street  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Young.  In  connection  with  any  packing  institution  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  beef? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  said  that  first,  Mr,  Snyder. 

Mr.  Young.  Did  Mr.  Cotton  have  something  to  do  with  some 
branch  of  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  Mr.  Cotton  had  general  charge  of  the  meat  divi- 
sion, and  then  Mr.  Snyder  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Young.  What  connection  did  Mr.  Cotton  have  prior  to  goin^ 
into  the  Food  Administration? 

Mr.  Weld.  He  had  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  packers.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  out  some  roundabout  connection,  that  ho 
knew  somebody  who  had  been  seen  at  a  dinner  with  an  attorney  who 
represented  somebody  who  knew  some  packer  in  Chicago,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Young.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  get  at  in  these  last  state- 
ments you  read  was  whether  or  not  there  could  have  been  a  biased 
report  by  reason  of  interested  people  having  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration under  the  food  control  act.  In  other  words,  if  an  interested 
man,  a  man  who  had  been  connectexl  with  the  packers  prior  to  the. 
war  and  prior  to  these  food  regulations,  had  cut  loose  his  connec- 
tions with  these  packing  institutions  for  the  time  being  to  operati» 
this  food  law,  then  his  testimony  naturally  would  be  subject  to  some 
criticism  that  he  was  an  interested  party. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  that  that  point  could  be  proved  in  other  ways, 
but  as  for  our  experience  with  the  Food  Administration,  we  never 
found  any  favors  handed  to  us.  We  found  that  we  had  a  good  manr 
restrictions  which  oftentimes  we  considered  imreasonable,  but  wliiih 
we  complied  with  as  did  other  good  patriots  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  a  matter  that  T  did  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Weld.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  the  large  number  of  different 
people  holding  these  commodities,  and  as  I  have  already  shown  vow 
the  percentage  that  Swift.  &  Co.  holds  of  the  total  stock,  I  inijrht 
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mention  that  Swift  &  Co.  is  tlie  largest  operator  in  most  of  these 
(t)inmodities  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  thought 
you  might  be  interested  to  hear  from  us,  because  we  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  this  business. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  As  I  understand  you,  there  was  only  one  man  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Food  Administration  that  severed  his  rela- 
tions with  Swift  &  Co.  after  accepting  a  position  with  the  Gov- 
ernment- 
Mr.  Weud.  There  were  two  or  three  other  men  connected  with 
Swift  &  Co.  who  were  with  the  Food  Administration,  but  who  did 
not  have  control  or  supervision  over  any  particular  branch  of  the 
business.  The  Food  Administration  naturally  looked  to  those  con- 
cerns which  had  experienced  men,  skillful  men,  to  help  administer 
their  affairs.  Mr.  Hoover  said  that  in  so  far  as  he  had  gotten  men 
from  many  of  the  packing  companies,  they  had  given  disinterested 
and  loyal  service,  and  that  they  had  been  of  great  value  to  the  Food 
Administration  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  duties.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  Food  Administration  should  draw  on  such  concerns  as  our- 
5?elves  for  expert  help,  and  we  considered  it  rather  unfortunate  to 
have  the  public  criticism  that  was  made;  we  thought  it  rather  unfair. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  What  was  Mr.  Cotton's  business  before  he  went  with 
the  Food  Administration?  He  came  from  New  England  somewhere, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  New  York,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ttncher.  Had  he  not  moved  to  New  York  a  few  years  before 
he  accepted  this  position? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Tinchbr.  Had  he  not  been  in  the  employ  of  the  packers  be- 
fore taking  up  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir;  he  had  never  been  in  the  employ  of  the  packers. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  moved  his  office  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  accept  employment  in  litigation  in  which  the  packers 
were  interested? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  It  is  true  that  immediately  after  assuming  his  duties, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  he  encouraged  the  producers  to  increase  pro- 
duction, and  begged  them  not  to  ask  a  high  price,  and  called  the  man 
that  produced  the  meat ;  that  is,  the  man  that  fed  the  steers,  for  in- 
stance, a  gambler  and  speculator,  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
dicfouraged  the  consumer  complaining  at  all  about  the  price  of  meat, 
and  there  was  never  any  public  expression  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cotton 
that  any  one  engaged  as  a  middleman  could  find  fault  with,  was 
there? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  our  experience  with  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  mixed  one. 
We  had  to  put  up  with  a  great  many  regulations  that  we  were  very 
much  opposed  to,  for  example,  on  the  limitation  of  our  profits.  We 
were  opposed  to  the  method  that  he  adopted  of  regulating  our  profits. 
After  it  was  finally  adopted  we  said  no  more,  and  complied  with 
the  regulations.  It  was  our  opinion,  as  we  saw  Mr.  Cotton,  that  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  reconcile  all  the  various  interests.  You  can 
ripd  plenty  of  cases  where  he  apparently  worked  against  all  of  the 
different  interests  involved.    He  put  a  maximum  price,  or  rather  a 
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minimum  price  on  hogs,  which  was  distinctly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  consumer;  he  established 
meatless  days,  which  was  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer,  and  so  you  can  find  the  different 
regulations,  some  apparently  favoring  one  interest  and  some  an- 
other. We  could  not  see  any  favoritism  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
know  we  were  very  much  concerned  with  some  of  the  regulations 
that  he  insisted  on  in  regard  to  the  packing  industry,  believing  that 
they  were  not  entirely  fair.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  find  any 
instance  where  he  favored  the  packers. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for  the  fii-st 
year  he  had  a  minimum  price  on  hogs  fixed,  that  that  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer,  and  so  considered  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes ;  it  was  to  encourage  production ;  that  is,  the  price 
of  hogs  could  not  go  below  a  certain  point,  and  that  minimum  price 
kept  the  price  of  hogs  from  going  below.  When  the  price  was  ITJ 
cents,  last  winter,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  hogs  were  sold  at 
17i  cents,  which  is  one  reason  that  we  got  such  heavy  stocks  of 
hogs,  that  we  supported  the  17^  cent  minimum  price,  and  bought 
more  than  we  could  take  care  of,  without  knowing  whether  we  would 
ever  come  out  whole  or  not. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  mean  the  first  year  when  Cotton  was  doing  his 
work — the  first  time  they  fixed  a  minimum  price  on  hogs— did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  farmer  who  considered  that  as  a  favor  to  him?  On 
the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that  at  all  the  live  stock  association 
meetings  a  j^ear  ago  last  spring,  and  at  every  farmers'  meeting  you 
heard  that  it  was  all  for  the  packers,  and  that  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Cotton  and  of  the  Food  Administration  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
every  man  who  had  fed  a  hog  under  the  regulations  had  lost  on  a 
200-pound  hog  as  much  as  $5  per  head  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  As  I  remember  it,  the  minimum  price  on  hogs  the  first 
year  was  quite  a  bit  below  the  market.  It  was  merely  meant  as  a 
guaranty  for  the  future  that  the  price  would  not  go  below  that 
point. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  it  was  treated  exactly  as  the  Government  now| 
is  treating  the  minimum  price  on  wheat;  it  was  treated  then  by  the 
packers  as  the  maximum  price  and  so  used  to  the  absolute  loss  andi 
detriment  of  the  producer  of  the  hog. 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir;  that  is  absolutely  not  so.  When  that  minimumj 
price  was  15J  cents  we  paid  the  full  market  price,  which  averaged 
considerably  over  that.  1  do  not  think  the  price  ever  got  down  to  that 
15J  cents,  except  perhaps  once  or  twice.  That  had  absolutely  no  in- 
fluence, Mr.  Tincher,  on  the  price  we  paid  for  hogs. 

Mr.  Tincher.  You  are  talking  of  the  price  you  paid  in  Chicago  for 
hogs? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  But  you  paid  a  different  price  at  Wichita,  Kansa^ 
City,  Fort  Worth,  and  all  the  other  places? 

Mr.  Weld.  That  thing  runs  with  Chicago.  The  market  is  based  on 
the  difference  in  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Tincher.  There  were  associations  of  producers  that  met  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  in  Texas,  in  Kansas,  in  Missouri,  and  in  Iowa,  and  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  each  of  those  instances 
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Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir;  there  was  never  such  an  agreement,  unless  I  am 
very  greatly  mistaken.  There  never  was  such  an  agreement.  Most 
of  the  time  that  the  minimum  price  was  set  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion we  paid  over  that  minimum.  It  was  only  a  part  of  the  time 
that  we  bought  at  the  minimum.  We  did  not  want  to  buy  at  the 
minimum,  because  it  meant  that  the  market  price  really  should  have 
been  lower,  and  that  meant,  in  turn,  that  we  did  not  know  at  all 
whether  we  would  come  out  whole  on  our  pork  products  in  selling 
them. 

Mr.  Andekson.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
that  buying  at  the  minimum  price  would  mean  that  the  price  really 
sliould  be  lower. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  mean  this,  that  the  market  price  would  have  been 
lower.  When  we  were  forced,  or  when  we  agreed  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum price  set  hj  the  Food  Administration,  it  meant  that  if  there 
had  been  no  minimum  price,  we  would  have  been  able  to  buy  hogs  at 
a  lower  price,  provided  the  receipts  had  been  the  same.  It  may  be 
that  the  guaranteed  price  induced  heavy  shipments,  and  we  believe 
it  did. 

Mr.  Andersok.  If  it  did  not  it  was  a  failure,  because  that  was  one 
of  the  purposes,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  Not  necessarily;  to  induce  heavy  production.  It  in- 
duced heavy  receipts  during  the  last  month  or  two  it  was  in  force, 
I  think  because  they  did  not  know  how  long  this  guaranteed  price 
was  going  to  last. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Notwithstanding  those  heavy  receipts  in  the  pre- 
ceding months  prior  to  the  taking  off  of  the  limitation  of  the  mini- 
mum price,  the  price  immediately  proceeded  to  go  up  after  the  mini- 
mum price  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Weld.  It  began  to  go  up  about  that  time;  it  began  to  go  up 
three  or  four  weeks  before  it  was  taken  off.  I  have  not  the  figures 
on  that,  and  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  but  the  taking  off  of  the 
minimum  price  had  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  increased  price  that 
occurred  after  that,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  induced  abnormally 
heavy  shipments  to  market  and  left  small  receipts  from  then  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  just  made  a  statement  a  moment  ago  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Prebey's  connection  with  Swift  &  Co.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  not  Mr.  Prebey  connected  with  Prebey  &  Co. 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  with  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, drawmg  a  salary  and  being  paid  by  Swift  &  Co.  or 
one  of  its  subsidiaries? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  say  that  a  few  months  after  he  went  with  the  Food 
Administration  he  severed  his  connection  with  Prebey  &  Co. 

Mr.  Anderson.  During  the  early  part  of  that  time  he  was  actually 
employed  by  Prebey  &  Co.,  and  received  a  part  of  the  profits  of 
that  concern  under  contract? 

ilr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir,  just  as  a  great  many  other  men  connected  with 
other  industries  came  here  as  doUar-a-year  men,  and  received  sala- 
ries from  their  companies,  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout  the 
war,  even  after  this  rumpus  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  packing  industry.  They  never  interfered  with 
any  of  the  other  industries.  I  know  gentlemen  who  served  through- 
out the  war  for  either  a  dollar  a  year  or  a  small  salary,  and  contin- 
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ued  to  receive  salaries  from  their  own  corporations,  and  the  Got- 
ernment  was  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  expert  services  of  such  men. 
It  should  have  been  just  as  glad,  and  in  lact  the  Food  Administra- 
tion was  just  as  glad,  to  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the 
men  in  the  packing  industry  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  pass  on  the  ethics  of  thej 
proposition,  either  with  respect  to  Mr.  Prebey  or  anybody  else.  I 
simply  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Is  Swift  &  Co.  engaged  in  the  operation  of  public  warehouses, 
public  cold-storage  warehouses? 

Mr.  Weld.  Swift  &  Co.  has  not  enough  storage  space  for  its  own 
use.  When  we  do  not  happen  to  be  using  all  our  space,  as  occurs  at 
some  seasons,  we  do  rent  space  to  outsiders,  but  more  commonly  we 
have  to  hire  space  from  oUier  warehouses  to  help  us  store  our  own 
products;  more  commonly  we  do  that  than  we  rent  out  any  space 
to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  the  figures  you  gave  showing  the  amount 
of  cold-storage  space  actually  owned  by  Swift  &  Co.  is  not  an  actual 
index  of  the  amount  of  cold-storage  space  they  employ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir,  it  is;  that  includes  our  own  space. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  made  a  statement  here  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  cold-storage  space  which  Switf  &  Co.  owns,  as  I  supposed^ 
as  against  the  amount  owned  by  others  ? 

Mr.  Weu).  Freezer  space  I  gave. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  addition  to 
that  they  employ  outside  space;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Weld.  Employ  space  in  public  warehouses  sometimes,  when 
we  do  not  have  room  of  our  own,  yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  it  would  not  be  an  entirely  accurate  index 
as  to  the  amount  of  space  used  by  Swift  &  Co.,  the  amount  which 
they  actually  own,  would  it? 

Mr.  Weld.  Tliis  is  merely  figuring  what  we  own,  not  what  we  use. 
That  is  what  I  meant  to  make  clear  when  I  presented  the  figure. 
The  actual  part  that  Swift  &  Co.  plays  in  the  holding  of  cold-stor- 
age products  you  may  get  at  better  irom  the  figures  of  the  actual 
quantities  owned  by  Swift  &  Co.  held  in  cold  storage  at  large 
tliroughout  the  country,  and  I  have  given  you  them  to  show  you! 
that  it  runs  along  on  pork  from  4,  6,  8,  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
cold-storage  holdings;  about  20  per  cent  on  eggs,  and  in  the  case 
of  butter  and  poultry,  6  per  cent — something  like  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  take  some  exception  to  Sen- 
ator McKellar's  figures  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  products 
held  in  cold  storage  by  the  five  large  packing  ^oups.  I  havd 
before  me  a  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  covering  the 
period  from  January  31,  1916,  to  July  31,  1917.  That  report  shows 
that  the  portion  of  frozen  beef  held  by  the  big  five,  in  coraparisop 
with  the  amount  held  by  all  interstate  slaughterers,  ran  during 
that  period  from  93  to  96.9  per  cent.  Do  you  have  any  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  Weld.  State  that  again,  will  you  please?  The  proportion 
that  the  five  large  packers  have  of  the  frozen  beef,  of  the  total  inters 
state  slaughterers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Weld.  I  imagine  that  would  be  approximately  correct.  Swift 
»i  Go.  s  proportion  of  all  frozen  meats,  alone,  was  a  little  over  20 
Ijer  cent — probably  higher  than  that — on  frozen  beef,  alone.  Only 
the  larger  packers  were  equipped  really  and  had  the  freezer  space 
and  temperature  to  take  care  of  that  frozen-beef  business  that  was 
brought  about  by  the  war. 

Mr.  Akdebson.  On  smoked  ham  and  bacon  the  same  proportions 
seem  to  run  during  the  same  period,  from  62.3  to  66.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  figure  on  those  pork  prod- 
ucts is  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  amount  in  the  few  hun- 
dreds of  local  packing  houses  that  are  not  classed  as  interstate 
slaughterers  and  do  not  have  Federal  inspection.  In  so  far  as  that 
i^  the  case,  that  figure  is  misleading. 

Mr.  Andebson.  How  great  a  factor  is  that  element  in  this  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  suppose  that  the  total  output 
of  pork  products  of  all  the  inspected  slaughtering  houses  would 
account  for  75  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  proportion  of  dried  salt  pork  held  by  the 
Big  Five  as  against  all  interstate  slaughterers  ran,  according  to  this 
report,  from  63.3  to  74.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weid.  That  sounds  very  reasonable.  The  five  large  packers 
account  for  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter  in  interstate 
houses  of  all  animals  together.  It  runs  up  around  80  per  cent  for 
cattle  and  around  60  per  cent  for  hogs,  and  averages  about  70  per 
cent  for  all  animals,  and  those  figures,  it  seems  to  me,  are  in  hne 
with  our  percentage  of  total  slaughter  of  interstate  slaughterers. 

Of  course,  mind  you,  that  is  the  five  packers  together.  What  Swift 
&  Co.  can  speak  for  is  its  own  proportion,  which  is  only  22  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  the  interstate  slaughterers,  and  it  is  only  about  12 
j'er  cent  of  the  total  meat  supply  of  the  country.  You  understand 
that  the  basis  of  the  output  of  the  interstate  slaughterers  is  not  a 
fair  basis  in  considering  the  percentage  put  out  by  the  big  packers, 
because  we  come  in  contact  with  the  local  butchers,  and  even  the  f  arm- 
ei*s  kill  as  much  as  we  do  with  the  stuff  that  is  shipped  by  interstate 
•slaughterers.  Wlien  selling  in  practically  every  town  in  tne  country, 
we  come  in  direct  competition  with  everything  that  is  killed  by  the 
local  butchers,  and  what  I  mean  by  the  local  butchers  are  t^e  little 
retail  butchers  out  in  the  country  that  kill  two  or  three  head  a  week 
themselves,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  meat  output  of  the 
country  handled  by  the  five  large  packers  is  less  than  40  per  cent,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  the  country  handled  by  Swift 
&  Co.  is  only  about  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  40  per  cent 
hgure. 

Mr.  Weld.  You  can  use  either  basis. 

Mr.  Andesson.  If  it  is  based  upon  the  census  ratio  of  66  per  cent 
uf  interstate  slaughterers  as  against  44  per  cent  of  other  slaughterers, 
because  those  figures  have  been  shown  time  and  time  again  to  have 
been  erroneous,  and  the  percentage,  I  think,  of  interstate  slaughter- 
ers has  very  materially  increased  since  those  figures  were  prepared. 

Mr.  Weld.  40  per  cent  is  a  very  liberal  estimate.  The  best  fig- 
ures we  have  been  able  to  find  figured  it  out  at  35,  but  we  sav  less 
than  40. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  the  percentage  handled  by  the  Big 
Five  has  increased  since  1904,  or  decreased  i 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think,  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  figures  are 
correct,  it  shows  it  has  slightly  increased. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations  found  in  1904  that 
the  slaughter  of  cattle  bv  the  Big  Five  companies  was  then  the  same 
relative  proportion  of  the  business  in  1904,  and  was  in  excess  of  45 
per  cent,  so  that  if  it  has  increased,  your  figures  would  appear  to  be 
a  somewhat  low  estimate? 

Mr.  Weld.  Their  figure  was  45  per  cent  of  the  total  slaughter  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  so  understood. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  know  Mr.  Hoover  made  a 
public  statement  while  he  was  Food  Administrator  to  the  eflFect  that 
the  packers  handled  less  than  40  per  cent.  We  had  been  saying  about 
83  or  34  per  cent,  but  to  be  conservative,  when  we  have  been  asked 
that  question  recently,  we  have  said  less  than  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  pass  that  anyhow,  as  it  has  no  particular 
bearing  on  this  proposition. 

Referring  to  the  farm  price  of  poultry,  you  indicate  there  is  an 
advance  in  the  farm  price  of  poultry  from  June,  1918,  to  June,  1919, 
of  about  5  cents,  takmg  those  figures  from  the  yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  think,  is  that  correct  t 

Mr.  Weld.  No  ;  from  the  Monthly  Crop  Reporter. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  figures  do  not  represent,  do  they,  the  figures 
actually  received  by  the  farmer,  but  ai-e  a  figure  arrived  at  from 
making  certain  deductions  from  the  market  price  on  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  how  those  figures  are  arrived  at,  Mr. 
Anderson,  but  that  increased  price  that  was  paid  for  goods  into  stor- 
age we  could  verify  to  your  satisfaction  from  our  own  boote,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  want  to  question  the  figures,  but  I  simply 
do  not  want  it  to  appear  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  prices  of  the 
Monthly  Crop  Reporter  represent  anjrthing  more  than  the  prices 
figured  back  from  the  market  prices  of  the  articles  to  get  the  farm 
price. 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  they  get  at  that  farm  price, 
but  if  they  use  the  metliod  of  figuring  back,  lam  not  sure  but  what 
that  might  be  a  fairly  accurate  way  of  comparing  last  year  with  tliis 
year.  If  the^^  use  the  same  method  of  figuring  back,  it  means  that  the 
wholesale  price  they  figure  back  from  was  5  cents  higher  this  yeai 
than  it  was  last  year.  ! 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  estimating  the  potential  or  actual  influence  o^ 
stocks  in  cold  storage,  you  have  compared  the  amount  in  cold  stor 
age  with  the  total  production.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  th< 
potential  or  actual  influence  of  the  amount  in  cold  storage  on  th< 
price  more  closely  represented  bv  the  ratio  of  the  amount  in  cole 
storage  to  the  prevailinja:  output? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  possibly;  yes,  although  the  total  production  foi 
a  year,  and  knowing  what  the  total  supply  is  for  the  year  is  perhajM 
a  more  fundamental  thing  in  determinmg  the  general  price  level.  ^ 
is  on  the  basis  of  what  the  next  receipts  or  estimated  receipts  no 
only  are  but  will  be  that  the  market  price  of  to-day  results.  Ho^ 
ever,  if  there  were  any  way  of  getting  at  the  total  amount  that  wflij 
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in  transit  and  was  in  the  retail  stores,  and  on  the  way  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer,  I  imagine  it  would  be  a  considerable  amount.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  fundamental  fact  is  the  total  supply  or  the 
anticipated  receipts  over  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  rather  than 
just  what  it  happens  to  bo  to-day,  and  certainly  a  few  days'  supply 
m  storage  is  an  mconsiderable  factor. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  amount  of  product  in 
cold  storage,  particularly  as  to  eggs  and  butter  and  the  more  per- 
ishable products,  is  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  determining  the 
price? 

Mr.  Weld.  As  compared  to  other  factors,  yes,  in  determining  the 
general  price  level.  It,  of  course,  has  its  effect.  Not  so  much  the 
amount  of  storage,  but  the  total  amount  being  bought  affects  the 
price  during  the  season  of  surplus  production  by  people  buying 
goods  for  storage  increasing  the  demand  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  only  conclusion  that  I  could  draw  from  that 
statement  is  that  the  reason  why  that  is  true  is  either  because  of  a 
natural  or  artificial  cost,  or  the  amount  which  has  gone  out  of  storage 
from  time  to  time  is  never  sufficient  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the 
price- 
Mr.  Weij>.  Well,  it  does  have  an  effect  on  the  price  when  it  is 
brought  out  of  storage,  and  being  in  storage,  in  keeping  the  price 
down.  If  it  were  not  for  those  storage  stocks  the  prices  would  be 
higher.  The  point  is  that  if  it  has  any  effect  on  prices,  it. would 
cause  the  price  to  be  lower.  It  is  not  due  to  any  manipulation  or  any 
monopoly  power,  especially  as  the  increased  price  we  can  show  has 
been  passed  on. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  do  you  mean  by  passed  on? 

Mr.  Weld.  To  the  farmer,  in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  that 
we  have  had  to  pay  for  storage  products. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  stated,  Mr.  Weld,  that  the  amount  of  poultry 
and  butter  products  handled  by  Swift  &  Co.  was  only  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  Swift  &  Co.'s  own  customers. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  customers  are  constantly  increasing,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  Oh,  slightly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  stocks  are  not 
large  enough.  I  was  just  going  to  speak  of  that  in  connection  with 
this  questibn  of  hoarding.  It  is  generally  though  by  a  good  many 
people  that  anybody  that  holds  goods  as  we  are  holding  eggs,  poul- 
try, etc.,  is  hoarding.  Now,  the  point  is  that  these  goods  that  we 
hold  we  have  an  outlet  for.  We  are  buying  them  to  supply  our  trade. 
Xow,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  we  do  not  buy  enough  to  supply  our 
trade  with  storage  products.  In  other  words,  we  play  on  the  safe 
Fide.  We  rather  fall  short;  we  do  fall  short  of  our  total  needs  in 
supplying  our  regular  trade.  We  deal  with  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  retailers  all  over  the  country  through  our  branch  houses 
and  car  routes.  We  have  a  fairly  definitely  established  trade,  but 
in  putting  goods  in  storage,  we  fall  a  little  short  of  the  actual  needs 
of  that  trade,  in  order  to  oe  on  the  safe  side  and  not  to  have  any  left 
over.  That  means  that  when  we  do  fall  short  and  we  need  any  more 
commodities  we  have  to  go  to  other  dealers  who  may  have  more  than 
they  need,  and  buy  goods  from  them. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  When  your  percentage  of  the  butter  and  poultry 
business,  of  the  total  butter  and  egg  business  is  as  much  as  your  per- 
centage of  the  meat  business,  you  will  be  able  to  supply  all  of  your 
customers  with  butter  and  eggs,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is  now.  We  are  able  to  supply 
all  our  customers  in  butter  and  eggs  now,  except  we  always  faU  a 
little  short  on  storage  goods,  as  a  matter  of  protection,  and  we  have 
to  buy  from  other  dealers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  recent  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  selling  the  ordinary  butcher  trade,  you  now  sell  to  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  grocery  trade? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  believe  we  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  you  have  added  a  good  many  customers 
in  the  last  few  years  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.  We,  of  course,  are  developing  our  business  and 
utilizing  our  sales  organization  and  sales  machinery  as  much  as  we 
can. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  you  expect  to  develop  the  butter  and 
egg  business? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  understand  we  have  always  sold  grocers.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  always  sold  grocers? 

Mr.  Weu).  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  not  in  the  same  proportion,  heretofoi'e  as  in 
the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Weld.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Of  course,  we  have  always  had  lard  and 
things  of  that  sort  to  sell  to  the  grocers  as  well  as  to  the  meat  dealers. 

IMS.  Anderson.  Let  us  get  the  record  straight  on  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr. 
Cotton  was  a  partner  of  Senator  Spooner,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Spooner  and  Cotton  were  at  one  time  counsel  for 
Wilson  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  remember  the  details  on  this,  Mr.  Anderson, 
but  I  think  that  was  before  Mr.  Cotton  was  connected  with  Mr. 
Spooner,  that  Mr.  Spooner  was  connected  with  Wilson  &  Co.  I 
am  not  entirely  clear  on  that.  If  you  have  the  record  there,  Mr. 
Anderson,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  read  into  this  record 
Mr.  Heney's  attempt  to  connect  up  Mr.  CJotton  through  a  chain  nf 
connections  in  having  been  seen  at  a  dinner  with  somebody 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  covers  a  considerable  territory  and  appears 
in  a  number  of  different  places  in  the  record.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  put  into  this  record  testimony  scattered  all 
through  the  hearings  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cotton's  connections.  T 
will  read  this  out  of  the  testimony,  however : 

Mr.  Heney.  The  point  I  aiu  inakinjj;  is  a  •  to  whetlier  lie  (('Otton)  hail  any 
connection  with  the  packers.  I  vay  that  Mr.  Moore,  of  Paul  Cravath's  fimi. 
having  reorganized  the  Wilson  Co..  an<l  Mr.  Cotton  having  foi*merly  been  in 
that  firm,  and  Cotton  having  been  identiiled  with  Harrlman,  and  Uarriman  more 
closely  allied  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  at  that  time  own- 
ing 20  per  cent  of  the  Htock  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  connection  was  too  close  for 
him  to  be  considered  entirely  disconnected  with  the  packing  interests. 

Mr.  Weld.  That  was  what  I  wanted  you  to  read,  Mr.  Anderson, 
It  is  absurd. 
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Mr.  Ai^DEBSON.  That  is  in  for  what  it  is  worth.  What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  it  is  absurd  ? 

Mr.  WBLD.  I  mean,  to  insinuate  that  there  was  any  connection  with 
the  packers  that  caused  him  to  use  any  undue  influence  or  favoritism 
for  the  packers. 

Mr.  Ai^DERSON.  The  import  of  that  statement,  if  I  interpret  it  cor- 
rectly, was  that  his  connections  had  been  such  as  to  make  him  not 
entirely  disinterested,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  packers  were 
concerned. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  thinly,  if  you  analyze  that,  that  you  can  find 
any  direct  enough  connection  to  form  the  basis  for  any  such  insinua- 
tion as  implied  in  that,  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  was  Cotton  ever 
connected  with  the  packing  houses? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  attorney  or  stockholder? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yeis,  sir;  and  the  fundamental  fact  in  connection  with 
all  that  is  that  you  can  not  lay  your  linger  on  a  single  instance  where 
he  unduly  favored  the  packei-s  when  he  was  with  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration, and  we  can  give  you  any  number  of  instances  where  we  con- 
sider that  we  got  unfair  treatment  from  him. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  proportion  of  the  Swift  storage  holdings  are 
private,  and  what  part  public  storage  ? 

Mr.  Weij).  Nearly  all  private.    They  are  for  our  own  business. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  <]|uestion  in  connection  with  a 
statement  you  made  to  Mr.  Tincher  a  little  while  ago.  Did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  when  the  minimum  price  was  fixed  on  hogs, 
that  you  thought  it  advanced  the  price,  and  that  you  could  have 
bought  hogs  at  a  cheaper  price  if  the  minimum  price  had  not  been 
fixed! 

Mr.  Weld.  That  was  true  a  part  of  the  time.  Most  of  the  time 
when  there  was  a  minimum  price  fixed  we  paid  more  than  that 
minimum  price,  or  whatever  the  minimum  was.  There  was  one 
period  especially  last  winter  when  the  price  did  go  down  to  the 
minimum,  and  when  we  would  have  undoubtedly  b:en  able  to  buy 
hogs  at  a  lower  price  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  minimum  fixed  by 
the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Heflin.  You  mean  that  the  minimum  price  at  that  time  was  a 
benefit  to  the  producer? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  it  was,  yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  a  bi^nefit  to  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  want  to  get  this  straight  in  the  re.ord.  You  are 
here  as  a  representative  of  Swift  &  Co.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
believe  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  was  a  benefit  to  the 
producer? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  say  it  was  a  part  of  the  time  at  least.  It  meant  espe- 
cially last  winter  that  the  producer  got  a  higher  price  than  he  would 
have  got  if  there  had  been  no  minimum  price  fixed. 

Mr.  Tincher.  You  say  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  with  the 
bi^jnrer  production  this  year,  a  larger  production  than  has  ever  been 
loBown,  -the-  price  has  advanced  some  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  since  the 
i-einoval  of  the  minimum  price  ? 
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Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.  I  qualified  by  previous  statement  with  this 
statement,  that  possibly  the  minimum  price  induced  much  heavier 
marketings  than  would  have  occurred,  because  of  the  fear  that  the 
farmers  would  not  get  in  under  the  minimum  price.  That  may  have 
made  the  price,  say  during  January  and  February  of  this  year,  lower 
than  it  ouierwise  would  have  been.  What  I  mean  is  that  it  would 
have  driven  the  market  to  a  lower,  point  if  there  had  not  been  any 
minimum  price. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Let  us  see  if  I  am  clear  on  this.  Take  the  month  of 
June  of  this  year.  How  did  the  number  of  hogs  on  thd  Chicago 
market  compare  with  the  nmnber  in  June  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  Mr.  Tincher.  I  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Well,  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  general  informa- 
tioiL  that  it  was  a  much  larger  number  of  hogs,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  the  figures  here  on  the 
exports  of  all  the  products,  and  the  exports  of  all  products  in  this 
June  were  very  much  larger  than  they  were  last  year,  which  is  the 
principal  factor  in  having  kept  the  price  up. 

Mr.  Tincher.  You  have  more  hog  products  in  cold  storage  now 
than  you  had  last  year? 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  the  hog  products  in  storage  this  year  are  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Tincher.  The  Bureau  of  Markets'  figures  submitted  here 
the  other  day  covering  all  cold  storage  hanmed  showed  a  consid- 
erable increase. 

Mr.  Weld.  They  possibly  did;  I  am  not  sure  on  that.  I  have 
here  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  show  that  the 
receipts  of  hogs  in  June,  1919,  were  less  than  they  were  in  June, 
1918,  in  60  houses.  They  were  3,789,000  in  June,  1919,  and  3,987,000 
in  June,  1918. 

Mr.  Tincher.  How  was  May? 

Mr.  Weld.  In  May  it  was  larger  in  1919 — 3,800,000  as  against 
3,400,000  in  1918. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  knew  one  of  the  months  had  increased,  and  I  had 
not  been  out  where  l^e  hoes  grow^  lately,  and  I  did  not  remember 
just  what  month  it  was.  May  is  since  tm  minimum  was  taken  off, 
was  it  not?    The  nlinimum  was  taken  off  when? 

Mr.  Weu).  The  1st  of  April— March  31. 

Mr.  Tincher.  And  the  minimum  price  fixed  was  what? 

Mr.  Weld.  Seventeen  and  one-half  cents.  It  had  been  higher 
than  that  last  October,  November,  and  December. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  was  the  price  of  hogs  on  the  1st  day  of  July 
of  this  year  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  tvELD.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  top  was  around  21  or  22. 

Mr.  Tincher.  What  is  the  high  price? 

Mr.  Weld.  $23.50  or  $23.60  per  hundredweight  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Tincher.  There  never  was  any  price  like  that  while 

Mr.  Weld.  No^ir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  The  high  price  of  cotton,  for  instance,  was  reached 
during  the  war^  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes.  sir  j  I  believe  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Tincher.  And  it  had  no  minimum  price  fixed  on  it,  did  iti 
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Mr.  Weld.  No. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  So  it  is  just  a  little  hard  for  mo  to  figure  out  why 
you  say  that  the  fixing  of  a  minimuiKr  price  on  hogs,  which  never 
reached  their  maximum  price  during  the  war,  was  a  benefit  to  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Weu).  It  was  a  benefit  to  the  producer  in  that  during  the 
extremely  heavy  receipts  of  January,  February,  and  March  it  kept 
the  price  from  going  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  gone. 
I  find  here  that  the  receipts  for  January,  February,  and  March  of 
1919  were  nearly  14,000,000  hogs,  and  for  April,  May,  and  June 
they  were  only  about  11,000,000  hogs;  in  other  words,  the  receipts 
since  the  minimum  price  was  removed  have  been  considerably  lower 
than  they  were. 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  Let  us  see  if  we  are  entirely  clear  about  that:  Would 
you  attribute  that  to  the  change  in  the  price,  or  is  not  that  due 
entirely  to  the  season  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Weld.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  season  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  undoubtedly  more  hogs  were  marketed  before  the  miniihum 
price  was  removed  than  otherwise  would  have  been  marketed.  The 
receipts  for  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year  were  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  receipts  for  the  same  three  months  last 
year. 

Mr.  Ttnciosil  That  is  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  men  that  raise 
hogs,  because  for  those  months  last  year,  1918,  under  the  minimum 
price  fixed  by  the  Government,  there  is  not  any  dispute  but  what 
the  producer  of  hogs,  every  man  that  fed  a  hog  weighing  200 
pounds,  lost  $5. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
fixing  of  a  minimiun  price  by  the  Government  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  at  that  time,  because  the  hogs  sold  for  away  above  the  mini- 
mum during  that  year.  The  minimum  did  not  do  any  good  one  way 
or  the  other,  except  as  a  guaranty  in  the  long  run  that  they  would 
not  get  less  than  that. 

Wfr.  TiNCHER.  Your  institution.  Swift  &  Co.,  during  the  period 
that  the  farmer  was  losing  money  in  the  production  of  these  hogs, 
was  not  losing  any  money  in  handling  the  hogs,  was  it? 

Mr.  Weld.  X  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know^  how  it  was  at  that 
time.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  we  have  been  making  money  on  hogs 
for  the  last  couple  of  years.  On  cattle  we  have  had  some  very 
serious  losses. 

Mr.  TrNCHER.  The  same  man  was  regulating  you  that  was  regu- 
lating the  producer  at  that  time,  and  that  was  tnis  man  Cotton?^ 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  another  word :  I  object 
to  the  possible  implication  that  may  lie  beneath  Mr.  Tincher^s  re- 
mark, because  the  Food  Administration  limited  our  profit  to  a  pre- 
war basis,  what  amounted  to  a  prewar  basis,  and  although  I  do  not 
know  what  hog  producers  have  made,  I  ima^ne  that  on  the  whole 
they  have  been  as  well  off  as  packers,  that  is,  m  the  long  run  during 
the  war,  but  the  point  is  that  1  think  the  implication  that  Mr.  Cotton 
f aTored  the  packers  and  worked  against  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
is  hardly  fair.  I  am  not  a  defender  of  Mr.  Cotton.  If  you  could 
haTe  heard  how  we  talked  about  him  some  of  the  time,  especially 
whoi  the  profit  limitation  was  being  put  into  effect,  you  would  not 
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make  any  such  insinuation  that  he  had  favored  us.    The  facts  do 
not  bear  out  the  insinuation  at  all. 

The  Chaikman.  In  regard'  to  price  fixing  the  price  of  hogs  was 
based  on  the  price  of  corn,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  it  was  based  on — ^there  is  a  fairly  definite  rela- 
tion between  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  pounds  of  com  was  estimated  would 
be  required  to  make  a  pound  or  pork? 

Mr.  Weld.  Ten,  or  11,  or  12. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  about  15  pounds? 

Mr.  Weld.  Thirteen  pounds  was  used  as  a  ratio  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, but  I  think  that  most  statistical  studies  on  that  show 
that  that  was  a  little  high,  as  an  extra  encouragement  to  hog  pro- 
duction.   I  think  10  or  12  poimds  is  the  usual  amount. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  tmie  it  was  estimated  at  13  to  1, 13  bushels 
of  com  to  make  100  pounds  of  pork? 

Mr.  Weu).  Yes,  sir;  it  was  on  that  basis  that  the  ratio  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  was  to  deal  fairly,  of  course,  with 
the  farmer  as  well  as  with  the  packer? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  but,  as  I  say,  I  think  it  was  put  a  little  high  to 
encourage  hog  production,  if  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Com  sold  auring  all  this  time  for  $2  and  over, 
did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Not  all  this  time ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Much  of  this  time. 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  a  great  deal  of  the  time  I  think  it  was  $1.76  or 
thereabouts;  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  the  price  quoted 
was  the  Chicago  price.  The  average  price  for  com  to  the  farmer  on 
his  farm  was  a  great  deal  below  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  quoting  the  Chicago  price  on  hogs.  If 
ou  take  the  Chicago  price  for  one  you  must  take  the  Chicago  price 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  Weld.  As  I  remember  it,  the  Food  Administration  consid- 
ered the  actual  price  as  food  to  the  hogs  on  the  farm.  I  may  be 
mistaken  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  positively  what  the  market  price  of 
com  was? 

Mr.  Weld.  No. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  over  $2  a  bushel  a  part  of  the  time.  Was 
not  the  price  of  hogs  at  that  ratio  much  less  than  the  price  of  com? 

Mr.  Weld.  But  only  enough  to  let  us  get  out  whole  with  a  rea- 
sonable ptofit  in  the  selling  of  hog  products. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  bring  hogs  up  to  at  least  $24  a  hun- 
dred. 

Mr.  Weld.  If  the  ratio  is  correct  and  if  the  prices  that  you  are 

Using  are  correct. 
The  CHAHaiAN.  Mr.  Cotton  controlled  the  price  of  hogs  and  all 

meats? 

Mr.  Weld.  They  were  controlled 

The  Chairman.  I  ask,  did  Mr.  Cotton  control  them;  he  was  the 
purchasing  agent? 

Mr.  Weld.  He  had  an  influence  over  the  price;  yes. 
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The  Chaikman.  I  understood  yon  to  say  he  had  absolute  control, 
and  that  he  did  take  control  of  it. 

Mr.  Weld.  He  influenced  it  very  strongly,  but  I  do  not  say  he  had 
absolute  control. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  the  principal  buyer.  He  was  buying  for 
the  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Weld.  But  that  was  only  a  quarter  of  the  production  of  the 
Fnited  States  that  he  was  buying. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  his  power  to  put  the  prices  up  or  down  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  He  had  that  in  his  power. 

The  Chairman.  He  could  have  put  it  down  to  $10  or  up  to  $30. 
It  had  to  come  through  him. 

Mr.  Weld.  For  a  small  part  of  the  total  output  of  the  packing 
houses. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  we  make  is  this,  that  the  farmer,  re- 
ceiving only  $15.50,  as  compared  to  the  value  of  corn  at  $26,  was  dis- 
criminated against.  That  is  what  the  farmers  have  been  complaining 
about. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  except  I  know  that  on  that 
basis  your  figures. that  you  have  used  are  not  comparable.  I  am 
sure  that  there  was  no  such  loss  to  the  farmer — there  could  not  have 
been  at  that  time — of  $8  a  himdredweight. 

The  Chairman.  Corn  sold  at  about  4  cents  a  pound  or  $2  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Weld.  Then,  we  probably  had  our  price  of  com  too  high,  and 
as  I  have  said,  it  does  not  take  13  bushels  of  corn  to  make  a  hundred 
pounds  of  hogs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  if  the  hog  prices  are  high,  com  is  high,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  takes  1,300  pounds  of  com  to  make  100  pounds  of 
hog. 

Mr.  Tixcher.  Well,  one  of  the  real  troubles  was  that  they  fixed  the 
price  of  hogs  on  the  Chicago  basis  withotjt  any  reference  to  freight, 
and  then  took  into  consideration  the  feeding  of  the  ho^  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
rarious  prices  of  com  iti  the  different  localities  of  the  United  States. 
TMiile  it  might  be  in  some  localities,  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
hogs  soniewnere  near  the  figure,  but  in  the  average  locality  it  could 
not  be  done.    That  was  the.real  condition,  wasn't. it? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  believe  so ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Young.  Com  during  the  war. was  sold  for  the  highest  price 
that  was  ever  known,  wasirt  it?  • 

Mr.  Wjsld.  I  belieye  so.  ^  It,  is  higher  still,  now.  I  might  mention 
in  connection  with  these  high  prices  of  hogs  that  last  tTuly 

Mr.  Young  (interposing).  It  was  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
com,  also,  was  it  not?  Barley,  rye,  oats,  and  all  such  products  were 
higher  during  the  war  than  before  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  so,  with  the  possible  exception  of  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Mr.  Young.  And  there  was  no  price  fixed  by  the  Government  on 
K>m,  oats,  barley,  or  rye  at  all.  Now,  Mr.  Tincher  made  a  compari- 
son of  the  prices  of  hogs,  which  he  said  was  fixed  at  15  cents;  com- 
paring that  with  the  price  of  cotton.  I  do  not  see  where  the  compari- 
son holds  good ;  but  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction  in  the  production  of  cotton.    There  have  been  some 
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10,000,000  to  12,000,000  bales  for  five  years  successively,  which  is 
something  that  never  happened  in  the  industry,  and  we  have  a  loss 
of  production  of  nearly  4,000,000  bales,  and  that  would  cause  a  good 
deal  higher  prices,  whether  there  was  any  war  or  not,  don't  you 
think  soi 

Mr.  Weld.  It  certainly  would  have  its  effect. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  know  what  hogs  sold  for  in  Chicago  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  I  do  not;  somewhere  around  22  cents,  I  guess. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  know  com  went  down  8J  cents  per  bushel  and 
that  pork  went  down  $3.50? 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  Weld.  In  connection  with  this  matter  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, the  point  that  I  make  is  that  we  only  buy  enough  to  supply 
our  trade,  our  own  customers,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  policy 
of  the  Government  was  to  force  the  goods  out  of  storage,  it  nas  a 
considerable  element  of  danger.  For  example,  suppose  that  some 
official  of  the  Department  of  Justice  should  find  tnat  in  one  cold- 
storage  house  we  had  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  eggs,  and,  with- 
out understanding  the  situation,  he  should  say  to  us  that  we  were 
hoarding;  that  this  is  surplus  stock,  and  should  be  thrown  on  the 
market.  If  that  practice  should  become  common  and  the  stock 
should  be  thrown  on  the  market  now,  it  is  true  that  it  might 
reduce  the  prices  temporarily,  but  that  might  be  extremely  serious 
next  winter,  and  that  would  result  in  higher  prices  next  winter,^  and 
therefore  any  attempt  to  force  the  present  stodi  on  the  market  is  an 
extremely  dangerous  policy. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  quality  of  storage  goods.  Probably  you 
have  had  enough  information  on  that.  The  testimony  that  nas 
already  been  given  is  that  cold-storage  goods  can  be  kept  wholesome 
over  a  year,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  that  the  principal 
factor  regarding  cold-storage  goods  is  the  quality  of  the  goods  when 
they  go  into  storage  rather  than  the  length  of  time  which  they  are 
held. 

With  regard  to  that  and  the  possible  length  of  time  that  we  hold 
cold-storage  goods,  we  have  constructed  a  working  table  for  the  use 
of  our  officials  which  shows  the  months  when  the  goods  go  into  stor- 
age <  and  the  limit  of  time  which  they  can  be  held.  That  is  a  rather 
interesting  card,  and  I  ain  going  to  have  Mr.  Jackson  to  explain 
it  to  you. 

(The  card  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as  follows :) 
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Mr.  Jackson.  This  card  was  ^rotten  up  about  six  years  ago,  about 
the  time  when  they  had  some  other  questions  up  on  the  cold  storage. 
It  has  always  been  our  policy  not  to  carry  storage  products  over 
from  one  season  to  another.  So,  in  order  to  get  those  instructions  out 
to  the  different  ones  connected  with  us,  the  company  put  them  out  in 
this  form,  and  it  is  rather  interesting. 

We  start  out  with  eggs,  and  it  will  show — the  word  "  store  "'  will 
show — ^the  time  when  production  is  heaviest  and  when  a  surplus  is 
produced.  _  You  will  notice,  in  speaking  of  quality,  it  si)eaks  of 
April  quality,  May  quality,  and  June  quality.  April-quality  eggs 
are  produced,  of  course,  during  March  and  April ;  and  they  are  the 
best  eggs  for  storage,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  produced 
during  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  have  cold  weather.  The  farmer 
holds  his  eggs  for  a  week  or  10  days.  If  the  weather  is  cool,  the 
egrgs  do  not  deteriorate  as  rapidly.  The  fact  also  is  that  during 
March  and  April  the  hen  is  more  thrifty  and  produces  what  we  call 
strong  eggs,  which  are  much  better,  so  that  we  place  the  limits  on 
April  eggs  as  January  1,  as  the  limit. 

^fty  eggs  aren't  quite  as  good,  the  cheapest  quality  is  not  .quite 
as  good.    We  aim  to  move  them  December  1. 

Then,  you  come  down  to  June  and  July,  when  the  eggs  are  not 
as  good  to  go  into  storage  and,  naturally,  won't  keep  as  long,  and 
so  the  limit  for  keeping  them  is  fixed  at  November  1  and  October  1. 
Xow,  there  are  four  grades  of  what  we  call  our  best  eggs.  We  have 
what  we  call  a  trade  egg,  which  egg  consists  of  a  small  egg  and  an 
egg  that  is  just  slightly  dirty.  An  egg  that  is  very  dirty  won't  carry 
well  in  storage,  because  it  takes  on  mold.  But  this  trade  egg — we 
have  what  we  call  an  export  trade — it  is  shipped  to  such  as  the 
Cuban  trade,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  bakery  trade.  And  we  have 
another  egg  called  the  Diamond  D  egg,  that  is  still  inferior.  And 
then  there  is  the  frozen  egg,  which  is  a  very  interesting  product. 

Durinj^  the  last  few  years  the  frozen-egg  industry  has  increased 
very  rapidly.  Ten  years  ago  these  eggs — ^the  eggs  that  are  frozen — 
were  carried  practically  as  a  loss,  because  a  frozen  egg  is  made  up 
of  eggs  with  cracked  shells  and  eggs  that  would  not  carry  in  storage, 
and  instead  of  wasting  them  we  now  break  them  out  into  buckets  or 
containers  and  freeze  them.  The  frozen  eggs  are  put  up  at  ware- 
houses that  are  at  the  present  time  under  practically  Government 
inspection.  There  are  probably  only  a  dozen  or  15  of  those  houses 
in  the  country,  and  they  are  inspected  by  Government  officials. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  the  frozen  eggs  is  that  they 
are  given  to  the  trade  all  the  year  around  now,  so  that  the  question 
of  the  length  of  time  that  the  frozen  eggs  are  in  storage  does  not  cut 
K)  much  figure. 

The  big  wholesale  bakeries  use  the  frozen  eggs.  They  take  them 
the  year  around,  so  that  the  frozen  eggs  that  are  put  in  storage 
during  this  month  will  probably  be  taken  out  during  August,  because 
the  trade  demands  them  every  month  so  that  it  does  not  make  such  a 
difference. 

Mr.  Hian:j[N.  Do  you  break  the  eggs? 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  breaic  the  sheU  and  let  the  contents  drop  out 
into  a  bucket  or  a  container,  and  we  mix  them  up  and  seal  them 
and  put  them  into  storage  at  a  very  low  temperature — at  a  tempera- 
tore  from  zero  to  5®  below. 
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Mr.  HfiFLLN.  They  are  scrambled  while  they  are  raw? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefon.  How  long  will  they  keep? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Oh,  a  frozen  egg,  I  would  say,  would  keep  indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr.  Weld.  Three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  are  kept  frozen.  They  are  not  at  any  time 
kept  where  the  temperature  is  above  10*^  above  zero  until  they  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  who  in  most  instances  is  a  large  whole- 
sale baker. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Pennsylvania.    Does  it  lose  &  portion  of  its  strength! 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  does,  but  we  have  never  made 
any  experiment,  but  we  are  not  able  to  see  any  appreciable  difference. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Do  you  put  anything  in  the  eggs  when  you  break 
them  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  some  of  the  dealers,  as  I  understand  it,  have  a 
patent  for  putting  a  certain  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  eggs. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Sugar? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  and  that  is  a  patented  process;  but  we  put  up 
simply  the  plain  egg  and  put  up  what  we  call  mixed  eggs,  and  we 
have  frozen  eggs  where  the  whites  and  yolks  are  separated.  Now, 
take  the  people  who  make  cakes,  they  want  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 
Some  of  the  other  people — the  candy  makers — ^want  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  the  bakers  want  the  white  of  the  effgs  for  frosting  for 
cakes.  Some  of  the  big  baking  houses  use  the  whites  of  the  eggs  for 
frostings  on  cakes. 

All  of  these  frozen  eggs  used  to  go  to  waste.  They  used  to  be  in- 
cluded in  our  $50,000,000  waste. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  powdered 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  put  up  a  powdered  egg.  We 
put  up  a  flaked  egg,  which  is  a  product  between  the  frozen  egg  and 
the  powdered  egg. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Jrennsylvania.  They  are  used  a  great  deal  now? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  are  used  very  much  by  the  bakers,  and  a  great 
niany  powedered  eggs  come  into  this  country  from  China,  tliat  is^ 
in  the  powdered  form.  I  believe  that  the  industry  will  grow  in  this 
country.  I  believe  we  will  be  putting  up  powdered  eggs  here  in  a 
few  years. 

Our  butter  is  practically  worked  on  the  same  basis.  You  will 
notice  that  we  have  a  column  headed  "  Pacific  coast,"  on  account 
of  the  grass  in  California  coming  earlier  than  it  does  in  other  part*) 
of  the  country  and,  naturally,  we  will  get  our  first  grass  butter 
earlier  in  the  year  and  store  earlier  than  in  the  balance  of  the 
country ;  the  production  in  the  latter  is  heaviest  during  May,  June^ 
and  July  and,  naturally,  that  is  the  time  when  we  get  the  greatest 
quantity  and  the  best  quality,  and  we  put  it  into  storage.*  Our  limit 
for  carrying  creamery  butter  is  March  1,  because  we  tegin  to  have 
heavy  production  shortly  after  that  time,  if  we  have  an  early  spring 
we  will  get  butter  during  April,  for  instance. 

We  have  a  column  for  "Canada,"  which  does  not  interest  u& 
Then  we  have  what  we  call  P.  S.  That  is  packing  butter,  or  butter 
that  the  farmer  makes  and  brings  and  sells  to  the  grocer,  and  that 
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butter  is  bought  by  people  like  ourselves — ourselves  and  one  or  two 
others  who  make  what  we  call  renovated  butter;  but  that  industry 
is  rapidly  going  down  each  year.  The  amount  of  renovated  butter 
in  1909  was  64,000,000  pounds,  and  the  amount  in  1918  was  17,000,- 
000  pounds,  so  you  see  that  industry  is  going  down  each  year  very 
rapidly.  The  farmer  now  sells  his  cream  to  the  creamery  and  does 
not  make  butter,  because  he  wishes  to  keep  the  milk  on  the  farm  for 
hogs  and  oth^r  live  stock.  That  butter  is  stored  during  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  is  sold  during  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  and  the  limit  for  holding  it  is  March  1. 

On  cheese  we  have  two  columns,  as  you  see.  On  one,  they  store 
during  June  and  July,  and  on  the  other  during  September  and 
October.  In  the  first  column  the  limit  for  holding  is  January  1, 
and  May  1  is  the  limit  for  the  second  column.  We  only  hold  cheese 
for  one  year.  We  have  some  customers  who  ask  us  to  hold  them  for 
two  years.  They  want  aged  or  snappy  cheese.  We  do  not  carry 
them  that  long,  and  tell  them  if  they  want  them  longer  than  that 
they  can  carry  them  themselves.  If  we  carry  them  that  long  some- 
body will  tell  us  we  are  carrying  them  over  one  season  and  confis- 
cate them,  so  we  make  the  customers  carry  tliem. 

Poultry  is  divided  into  a  great  many  different  kinds.  The  southern 
farmer  sells  his  poultry  earlier,  because  he  does  not  have  the  grain, 
and  does  not  carry  them  late  in  the  season.  The  broilers  are  stored 
during  July,  August,  and  September,  and  the  fryers  are  stored  dur- 
ing September,  October,  and  November.  We  put  a  limit  on  the 
broilei-s  of  June  1,  because  we  begin  to  get  them  in  again  along  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  year.  As  you  work  further  north  you  will 
find  that  the  grain  farmers  hold  their  chickens  until  they  get  larger 
and  are  known  as  "roasters."  They  are  stored  during  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  naturally  we  have  a  longer  limit  on 
them.    The  limit  on  them  is  September  1. 

The  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  handled  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  this — ^the  other  branches  on  this  card. 

The  last  .column  is  headed  "  Beef,  mutton,  and  veal  cuts."  This 
refers  to  the  cuts  that  are  stored  during  the  year  when  the  fat  cat- 
tle are  coming  in,  when  the  best  cattle  and  the  best  mutton  and 
the  best  veal,  and  we  carry  them  along  because  we  have  to  have 
those  cuts  for  our  customers,  the  hotels  at  the  summer  resorts  and 
the  trade  next  year,  when  the  fresh  cuts  are  scarce  and  not  quite  as 
good.. 

Now,  these  limits  that  we  put  on  here,  while  we  tell  our  selling 
houses  that  they  are  absolute,  they  are  absolute  as  far  as  our  instruc- 
tions go  to  them,  but  occasion  might  arise  where  some  conditions 
would  come  up  as  in  1917,  when  a  big  lot  of  poultry  was  carried  over 
into  1918.  The  Food  Administration,  I  believed,  ruled  on  that.  We 
55old  ours,  but  other  dealers  carried  them  over.  Those  were  carried 
over  a  year,  and  if  we  hadn't  sold  ours,  we  would  have  gone  beyond 
these  limits  here.  We  would  have  given  our  branches  leeway  to 
carry  them  over,  but  our  general  purpose  is  not  to  carry  anything 
over  from  one  season  to  another.    We  work  on  a  season  basis. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  refers  to  beef? 
Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  to  beef,  veal,  and  mutton  cuts. 
Mr.  TrNCHER.  Do  all  storage  people  use  about  the  same  methods, 
the  same  kind  of  methods  ? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Oh,  yes;  I  would  say  as  a  general  rule,  of  course,  on 
this  basis  the  market  has  more  or  less  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  This  is  the  basis  the  packing  companies  work  on? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  the  basis  Swift  &  Co.  work  on. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  do  not  know  what  basis  the  others  work  on. 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  never  have  compared  with  the  other  people? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  their  practice. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  know  the  names  of  the  other 'packing  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps,  several  hundred  of  them. 

Mr.  Weld.  Principally  from  competing  with  them.  Well,  that 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  periods  through  which  we  hold  our 
goods. 

It  is  charged  that  goods  are  often  allowed  to  spoil.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  that,  because  any  owner  of  ffoods  who  would 
allow  them  to  spoil  would  suffer  a  serious  financial  loss,  and  there  is, 
of  course,  nothing  to  that  charge  at  all. 

Now,  then,  there  are  a  few  general  conclusions  that  I  want  to  draw 
first  from  the  things  which  I  have  said.  The  first  is  that  any  dis- 
crimination against  cold  storage,  or  increased  risks  upon  those  doin^ 
a  cold-storage  business  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  country.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  for  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  because  putting  away 
goods  in  the  season  when  there  is  a  surplus  produced,  a  surplus  pro- 
duction, and  having  them  available  during  scant  production  is  an 
economical  benefit  to  the  country  at  large,  so  that  anything  that  is 
done  should  be  done  to  encourage  cold  storage  rather  than  to  dis- 
courage it. 

Second,  the  time  limit  on  storage,  any  time  limit  on  storage  which 
would  interfere  with  the  regular  seasonable  movement  or  even 
in  unusual  circumstances,  such  as  Mr.  Jackson  spoke  of,  that  would 
interfere — would  interfere  with  the  business  and  be  harmful ;  that  is, 
any  time  limits  respecting  storage  of  products  would  be  harmful 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  May  I  ask  you  ri^ht  there,  Mr. 
Weld,  to  state  the  usual  storage  stock — ^the  stock  that  is  held  in  stor- 
age— is  there  any  held  against  an  emergency  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  How  is  that  again? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  asking  you  to  state  to  what  extent  goods  aiv 
held  in  storage  against  emergency,  or  against  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, when  there  will  be  unusual  demand  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  I  don't  know.    Can  we  answer  that? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  would  say  to  a  very  little  extent,  if  any. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  the  goods  are  held  in  storage  from  season 
to  season  also  to  take  care  of  the  emergency  which  might  be  expected 
to  arise  during  the  season,  am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Yes ;  and  to  take  care  of 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  What  I  am  trying  to  get  here,  i5^, 
is  there  any  stock  held  back,  held  in  storage  to  meet  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  of  supply  or  demand? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  should  say  none  at  all.  You  mean  held  from  season 
to  season? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  not  any  of  them  held  from  one  season  to 
another  season? 
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Mr.  Weld.  No;  certainly  not  in  our  house,  because  as  I  said,  we 
want  to  be  on  the  safe  ^ide  and  not  have  any  goods  left  on  hand. 

Mr.  JoNSs  of  Pennsylvania.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the 
effect  of  forcing  the  release  of  the  cold-storage  goods  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Weld.  At  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  say,  of  forcing  the  release ;  that  is,  release  before  you 
consider  the  right  time  under  tradis  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Why,  the  results  would  be  to  lower  prices  at  the  time 
the  goods  were  released.  Then  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  the  goods 
during  the  next  season  with  higher  prices,  and  we  would  have  ab- 
solutely to  go  without  the  goods  until  the  next  season  of  heavy  pro- 
duction began.    I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  would  be  benefitted. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  of  forcing  the  release 
of  the  cold-storage  goods  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living  over 
a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Weu>.  No,  sir;  over  a  period  of  time  it  would  increase  the 
cost  of  living  because  the  danger  of  forcing  the  release  would  be 
that  they  would  not  buy  goods  to  be  put  in  storage.  They  would 
not  run  so  much  risk,  and  they  would  not  put  the  goods  in  storage, 
which  would  effect  the  producers  in  turn  because  the  larger  cold- 
storage  demand  is  during  the  season  of  heavy  production.  That 
would  result  in  the  loss  to  the  producer,  to  the  fanner,  would  result 
in  a  loss  to  him. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  basis  of  your  conclusions  is  that  the  cold 
storage  do  not  carry  a  capacity  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  them  over  the  lime  of  shortage  or  until  heavy  production  be- 
gins^ is  that  right? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  condition — ^that  the  ^oods  will  au- 
tomatically disappear  at  the  time  the  next  season  begins. 

Mr.  TiNCHEK.  JJon't  you  think  it  fair  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer that  where  cold-storage  goods  are  sold  that  the  retailer  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  the  cold-storage  products  as  cold-storage 
products  ? 

Mr.  Weu).  Well,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  diflBculty  attached  to  that. 
I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell  them  as  cold- 
storage  goods  and  make  it  absolutely  plain;  and  yet  there  are  some 
reasons  on  the  other  side.  Of  course,  we  have  no  interest  one  way 
or  the  other  in  this.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  against  cold  stor- 
age, and  to  label  the  product  as  cold  storage  would  mean  that  the 
prejudice  would  be  reflected  in  lowering  the  prices  for  the  storage 
goods,  in  lowering  the  prices  that  could  be  paid  to  the  farmer  for  the 
products  which  were  put  in  storage,  and  lowering  the  prices  that  they 
would  bring  on  the  market. 

Probably  a  label  on  the  goods  that  they  were  cold-storage  goods, 
so  that  it  would  be  unmistakable  that  they  were  cold-storage  goods, 
would,  on  account  of  that  prejudice  against  storage,  cause  the  demand 
for  fresh  goods  and  not  the  storage. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  question  of  education  of  the  public — 
getting  used  to  cold-storage  products — ^because  a  lot  of  eggs  that  are 
sold  as  fresh  and  known  as  xresh  eggs  are  not  fresh. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  eliminate  the  profiteer  and 
thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  eggs  that  you  stored  you 
bought  in  the  market  when  they  were  fresh  at  a  certain  price.    The 
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farmers  who  have  fresh  egss  for  sale,  sa^,  in  December,  should  get  a 
higher  price.  There  should  be  a  manifest*  difference  between  the 
price  of  fresh  eg^  and  the  eggs  which  you  bought  on  the  market  that 
you  will  sell  to  the  retailer.  You  will  sell  those  eggs  at  a  price  much 
below  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now,  then,  if  the  retailer  buys  those  eggs  from  you 
and  sells  them  as  fresh  eggs,  why,  he  is  a  profiteer. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tixcher.  And  the  farmer  who  has  fresh  eggs  to  sell  at  that 
time  should  get  the  benefit  of  that. 

Mr.  Weld.  And  he  is  practicing  deception ;  but  there  is  one  inter- 
esting point  in  that  connection,  and  that  is  that  April  storage  eggs 
are  brought  out  in  December  and  they  are  better  than  the  so-called 
fresh  eggs.  Now,  "  fresh  eggs  "  does  not  mean  that  they  were  laid 
yesterday.  They  may  have  been  laid  out  in  the  West  more  than  a 
month  ago.  They  may  have  been  collected  by  the  farmer  or  the 
farmer's  son  or  daughter  four  or  five  days  after  they  were  laid,  and 
they  may  have  lain  around  the  farmhouse  another  four  or  five  days 
before  the  eggs  were  taken  to  the  store,  and  when  they  were  taken  to 
the  store  they  may  have  laid  around  the  storehouse  perhaps  four  or 
five  days  before  they  were  shipped  to  the  commission  men ;  and  then 
the  transportation,  and  then  getting  them  ready  and  shipping  them, 
and  that  egg  may  be,  and  often  is,  positively  poorer  than  our  best 
grade  of  April  eggs  taken  out  of  storage. 

The  storage  egg  often  is  of  a  better  color,  better  taste  than  the 
so-called  fresh  egg,  but  the  public  would  be  liable  to  discriminate 
against  the  storage  egg  by  marking  it  as  such.  It  might  cause  the 
f^h  eggs  to  bring  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Your  statement  would  be  all  right  except  for  this 
fact.  I  do  not  know  about  the  laws  of  the  different  States;  but  in 
speaking  of  Kansas  we  have  a  law  in  our  State  by  which  eggs  have 
to  be  candled  by  the  purchaser  and  the  egg  that  you  describe  as  being 
gathered  by  the  farmers'  children  three  or  four  days  after  they  were 
laid  never  would  get  on  the  market  in  my  State.  There  may  be 
States  that  have  not  that  regulation. 

Mr.  Weld.  The  point  is,  that  the  so-called  fresh  western  eggs 
arrive  at  the  eastern  markets  days  after  they  are  laid  and  they  are 
often  inferior  to  our  storage  eggs  put  in  in  April  before.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
western  States  haven't  the  proper  laws  requiring  examination. 

Mr.  Jackson.  A  part  of  this  is  due  to  tne  farmer.  In  October,  he 
is  getting  high  prices  and  he  puts  down  his  eggs  in  salt  or  bran  or 
some  other  preservative  and  keeps  them.  We  mid  that  the  purchases 
around  Christmas — we  find  that  the  farmers  sell  a  great  many  eg^ 
that  have  been  held  back  for  some  time,  which  the  farmer  probably 
held  to  get  a  little  money  for  Christmas,  or  for  higher  prices.  Those 
eggs  get  here  in  the  East  a  long  time  after  they  are  laia. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  they  were  properly  regulated,  under  such  a  law 
as  they  have  in  Kansas  that  could  not  happen,  because  eggs  sold  in 
Kansas  has  to  be  candled  by  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Candling  does  not  make  a  good  egg  any  better. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  it  throws  out  the  bad  ones. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  These  are  not  bad.  They  are  wholesome,  but  on 
accoiint  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held  they  are  not  as 
good  as  our  April  eggs  that  are  held  under  perfect  conditions. 

Mr,  TiNCHER.  Then,  I  understand  your  advice  to  the  committee 
would  be  to  regulate  the  cold-storage  product  in  a  way  as  I  suggest,  by 
forcing  at  least  where  they  are  put  in  interstate  commerce  to  have 
them  sold  as  cold-storage  eggs. 

Mr.  Weld.  There  is  absolutely  no  question 

Mr.  TiKCHER  (interposing).  Now,  what  is  your  best  judgment  of 
passing  a  law  that  will  make  the  retailer  in  the  interest  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  high  cost  of  living  sell  these  eggs  as  cold-storage  eggs  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  really  haven't  ever  made  up  my  mind  on  that.  I 
believe  if  we  felt  on  the  whole  it  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  make 
the  public  become  educated  by  taking  that  step  and  marking  the 
goods  so  that  there  would  be  no  mistake  about  them  bein^  cold-stor- 
age eggs.  The  prejudice  against  cold-storage  products  will  result,  I 
believe,  in  discrimination,  undoubtedly  unfair  discrimination,  against 
cold-storage  products,  at  least  at  first,  but  my  opinion  is  that  that 
would  be  overcome  after  the  public  found  out  that  the  eggs  which 
came  out  of  cold  storage  were  just  as  good  if  not  better  than  the  so- 
called  fresh  eggs. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now,  taking  your  figures,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
market  prices  are.  Some  one  said  here  that  you  could  buy  fresh  eggs 
in  Washington  at  60  cents  a  dozen.  In  1918  the  grocers  sold  them  for 
that.     They  retailed  here  at  45  cents. 

Mr.  Weld.  The  average  for  1918  for  fresh  eggs,  of  course,  varied 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.    That  was  the  average. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  they  were  good  eggs  and  the  producers,  who  do 
not  get  very  many  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year,  have  a  limited  produc- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year  wanted  to  market  their  eggs  at  a  little 
higher  price  here  in  Washington  the  retailer  could* say  to  his  cus- 
tomer, "  Here  are  my  cold-storage  eggs  at  50  cents  per  dozen.  The 
fresh  e^gs  are  60  cents  per  dozen."  The  consumer  could  at  least  take 
his  choice. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  As  it  is  at  the  present  time,  the  retailer  does  not  run 
out  of  fi-esh  eggs.  When  he  has  sold  all  of  the  fresh  eggs  which  he 
gets  from  the  farmer  he  buys  your  cold-storage  eggs  and  keeps  right 
on  selling  them  as  fresh  eggs  and  taking  the  profit.  Well,  thev  do 
know  the  difference.  The  average  person  eating  an  egg  can  tell  the 
difference,  but  it  does  not  do  any  good  if  the  retailer  says  they  are 
fresh  eggs  and  the  consumers  buy  tnem  as  fresh  eggs,  and  my  theory 
about  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living — to  this  extent  I  agree  with  the 
President,  that  publicity  will  help  to  do  it — ^and  if  the  retailer  has  to 
say  to  the  consumer  that  these  are  cold-storage  eggs  he  would  have  to 
sell  them  at  45  cents  a  dozen,  or  at  least  he  might  have  some  trouble  of 
selling  them  as  fresh  eggs  at  60  cents. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  I  might  mention  on  that  point  that  some  years 
ago  I  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  some  four  years  ago.  when  1  did 
not  have  any  idea  of  becoming  connected  with  the  pacKcrs,  when  I 
was  writing  considerably  on  this  subject,  and  in  this  book  I  wrote  I 
find  the  following  sentence : 

The  only  argument  against  compelliug  the  marking  of  packages  in  such  a  way 
as  to  actuaUy  apprise  the  purchaser  that  he  is  buying  cold-storagt^  food  is  that 
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the  general  public  has  such  a  prejudice  against  cold-storage  products  that  such 
products  would  be  unjustly  discriuiinated  against,  with  the  result  that  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  derived  from  cold  storage  would  be  partially  destroyed.  Instead 
of  educating  the  public  gradually  by  catering  to  this  prejudice,  it  might  be  better 
to  educate  them  suddenly  by  requiring  all  retailers  in  some  way  to  make  it 
definitely  known  to  their  customers  when  they  are  buying  cold-storage  producta 
This  would  at  least  prevent  abusives  commonly  practiced  by  retailers,  and  the 
ill  effects  of  such  legislation  would  probably  be  but  temporary. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Isn't  that  "  Just  keep  on  fooling  the  public?  " 

Mr.  Weld.  My  opinion  is  just  the  same  as  it  is  expressed  there. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  is,  deceive  the  public? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  just  the  reverse.  It  is  just  the  reverse ;  you  did 
not  catch  the  view  the  witness  took. 

Mr.  Weld.  It  might  cause  some  temporary  discrimination. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Oh,  you  did  advocate  in  the  book  taking  the  step  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Oh,  I  misunderstood  you ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Weld^  in  your  hypothetical  case  of 
esrgs  from  Iowa  to  Washington,  the  price  they  retail  for  at  Wash- 
ington is  based  upon  the  price  paid  the  farmer? 

Afr.  Weld.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  In  this  hypothetical  case  of  eggs,  from  Iowa  to  Wash- 
in^on,  the  price  they  retail  at  Washington  is  based  on  the  price 
paid  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Wei.d.  Well ;  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  based  on  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  base  on  which  you  start,  is  the  price  paid  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  you  add  to  that  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  re- 
quire? 

Mr.  Weld.  According  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  if  I  remember  correctly,  a  gentleman  on  the 
stand  yesterday  gave  us  just  the  opposite  view  of  that.  He  said 
that  the  cost  at  which  the  eggs  were  resold  out  of  storage  was  rather 
a  bet  or  a  gamble  on  the  market,  and  the  price  paid  the  farmer 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  consumer  when  the  eggs 
were  released. 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  eggs  to  this  ex- 
tent, to  what  has  been  worked  out  in  1918.  We  don't  know  when 
we  put  the  goods  in  storage  what  we  are  going  to  get  for  them. 
Sometimes  we  make  money  and  sometimes  we  lose,  and  on  the  eggs 
we  have  sold  for  the  past  six  years  and  a  half  we  have  averaged 
three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  dozen  on  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  this  whole  purpose  of  the  retail  price  would 
be  a  matter  of  when  the  eggs  were  taKen  out. 

Mr.  Weld.  Our  price  to  the  farmer  was  88  cents  and  the  whole- 
sale market  was  45.  Now,  it  is  a  difference  between  33  and  45,  and 
you  would  have  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  marketing  costs  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  you  agree  with  the  gentleman  of  yesterday,  that 
the  price  of  eggs  released  from  storage  is  based  upon  the  market 
conditions  at  the  time  of  the  release? 

Mr.  Weld.  That  is  absolutely  true,  that  what  we  get  from  them 
depends  on  the  market  conditions  at  the  time  of  the  release. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  correct  as  to  a 
matter  discussed  a  while  ago.  I  will  read  a  statement  issued  by  tlie 
Food  Administration. 

United  States  Food  Administration,  Meat  Division, 

Chicago,  Novemher  S,  1919. 

Joseph  P.  Cotton,  chief  of  the  Uniteil  States  Food  Administration,  Moat  Di- 
vision, to-day  issued  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  prices  of  hogs : 

**  The  main  purposes  of  the  Food  Administration  as  to  hogs  are  four :  To  see 
that  the  producer  nt  all  times  can  count  on  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs,  so  that  it  will 
be  profitable  to  him  to  see  that  the  farmer  increases  the  number  of  hogs  bred, 
to  limit  the  profit  of  the  packer  and  the  middleman  and  to  eliminate  speculation. 

"  AH  these  purposes  are  necessary,  because  we  must  have  more  hogs,  so  that 
the  ultimate  consumer  shall  at  all  times  get  an  adequate  supply  of  hogs  at 
the  lowest  feasible  price. 

"  We  shall  establish  rigid  control  of  the  paclier.  Fair  prices  to  the  farmer 
for  his  hogs,  we  believe,  will  be  brought  about  by  the  full  control  which  the 
Fowl  Administration  has  over  the  buying  of  the  Allies,  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Belgian  Relief,  and  the  neutrals,  which,  together  constitute 
a  considerable  factor  in  the  market. 

'•The  first  step  is  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in  prices  paid  for  hogs  at  the 
rpntnil  markets.  These  prices  Ynust  become  stable  so  that  the  farmer  knows 
where  he  stands  and  will  feel  Justified  in  increasing  hogs  for  next  winter.  The 
pricp.s  so  far  as  we  can  affect  them,  will  not  go  below  a  minimum  of  about 
?15-50  per  hundredweight  for  the  average  of  the  packers  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket until  further  notice. 

"We  have  had  and  shall  have  the  advise  of  a  board  composed  of  practical 
h<^  growers  and  experts.  That  board  advises  that  the  best  yardstick  to 
measure  the  cost  of  production  of  the  hog  Is  the  cost  of  corn.  That  board 
further  advises  that  the  ratio  of  corn  price  to  hog  price  on  the  average  over  a 
joerles  of  years  has  been  about  12  to  1  (or  a  little  less).  In  the  past,  when  the 
ratio  has  gone  lower  than  12  to  1,  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the  country  has  de- 
creased. When  It  was  higher  than  12  the  hogs  have  increased.  That  board 
has  ^ven  its  judgment  that  to  bring  the  stock  of  hogs  back  to  normal  under 
present  conditions  the  ratio  should  be  about  13.  Therefore,  as  to  the  hogs 
farrowed  next  spring,  we  will  try  to  stabilize  the  price  so  that  the  farmer 
can  count  on  getting  100  pounds  of  hog  ready  for  market  13  times  the  aver- 
age cost  per  bushel  of  the  corn  fed  to  the  hogs. 

"  Liet  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  statement.  It  Is  not  a  guarantee 
backed  by  money.  It  Is  not  a  promise  by  the  packers.  It  is  a  statement  of  the 
intention  and  policy  of  the  Food  Ahministration,  which  means  to  do  justice  to 
the  farmer." 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  the  price  of  com  was  $2.05  per  bushel. 
According  to  the  ratio  fixed  of  13  to  1,  the  farmer  was  entitled  to 
$26.65,  instead  of  the  price  fixed  of  $15.50  per  100  pounds  of  hogs, 
and  aocordingly  was  discriminated  against  to  the  extent  of  $11.15  per 
hundred  pounds. 

As  to  the  Food  Administration  having  full  power  to  control  prices, 
that  seems  to  be  generally  admitted.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Glascow's  state- 
ments in  hearings  on  Government  control  of  the  meat  packing  in- 
dustry, Sixty-fifth  Congress,  third  session,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  Glasgow.  We  had  the  power  of  apportioning  orders  to  the  packers  from 
abroad.  *  ♦  ♦  without  having  what  we  thought  was  a  genuine  power  that 
we  coold  exercise,  we  would  never  have  made  that  representation  to  tlie  pro- 
ducer. 

Mr.  Yoxmo.  The  question  confronting  the  whole  country  is  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  criticisms  are  being  urged  at  the  different 
elements  of  our  society.  One  element  of  our  society  holds  the  farmers 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living.    Another  element  of  ^society 
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holds  the  packing  institutions  responsible  in  a  large  measure,  the 
cold-storage  institutions,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  It  depends  upon 
the  element  of  citizenship  that  you  are  talking  to  as  to  where  they 
lay  the  blame.  Now,  as  to  your  general  business,  producing  food 
from  cattle,  hogs,  chickens,  eggs,  etc.,  there  is  some  criticism  about 
the  market  "f  rom  time  to  time. 

In  the  first  place,  has  your  institution  a  packing  plant  in  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

ill".  Young.  Several  of  the  five  large  packers  have? 

Mr..  Weld.  I  think  Armour  is  the  only  othei:  one  at  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Young.  Texas  is  one  of  the  largest  cattle  producing  States  in 
the  country.  Before  the  drought  we  had  some  seven  or  eight  million 
cattle  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Weld.  Some  people  lay  the  drought  on  the  packers. 

Mr.  Young.  Now,  here  is  what  I  have  got  in  mind  on  the  Texas 
situation;  I  live  approximately  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Fort 
Worth.  For  many  years,  in  a  small  way — ^my  home  is  in  Kaufman, 
and  in  that  section  of  the  State  we  fed  cattle.  Some  farmers  fed 
50  head  and  some  a  hundred,  and  on  up  to  a  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

We  think  those  packing  plants  you  own  and  Armour  owns  in 
Fort  Worth,  that  it  would  be,  and  the  people  of  Kaufman  County, 
my  home  county,  who  feed  those  cattle,  tnink  they  should  be  shipped 
to  Fort  Worth;  that  the  economic  situation  would  be  better,  that 
they  shold  be  shipped  to  Fort  Worth  and  not  have  to  have  this  long 
freight  haul  to  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City ;  but  as  a  practical 
working  of  it  out,  those  people  who  feed  these  highly  fed  cattle 
always  ship  their  best  products  to  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  or  St. 
Louis. 

What  is  there  in  the  situation,  in  the  wav  of  markets  that  results 
in  that  kind  of  a  condition?    Now,  ought  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Weld.  Of  course  you  understand  that  the  prices  at  the  vari- 
ous markets  vary  according  to  the  freights — is  it  a  back  haul  to  Fort 
Worth  from  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  only  about  65  to  70  miles. 

Mr.  Weld.  Of  course  the  great  bulk  that  the  Fort  Worth  plant 

fets  is  rather  inferior  stuff.  There  isn't  much  stuff  feed  down  in 
'exas,  and  it  is  possible — ^I  do  not  know — ^possibly  the  market  for 
fattened  cattle  at  Fort  Worth  isn't  as  good  as  it  is  at  other  places; 
but  I  will  ask  Mr.  Chaplin  about  that. 

Mr.  Young.  They  ought  to  get  the  fine,  highly  finished  fat  stuff 
that  goes  out  to  other  markets.  Their  products  can  not  be  shipped 
to  Fort  Worth,  because  they  lose  money.  That  class  of  cattle  hag 
been  forced  out  of  Texas  to  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  St  Louis 
markets.  To  the  average  layman  like  I  am,  it  looks  to  me  that  these 
people  who  have  put  their  money  into  these  better  grades  of  cattle 
and  have  given  it  very  much  attention  should  be  able  to  ship  to  the 
plant  at  Fort  Worth  these  highly  fijiished  cattle  and  save  freight 
charges  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Weld.  What  did  you  say  they  were  highly  finished  on? 

Mr.  Young.  On  cottonseed  products. 

Mr.  Weld.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chaplin,  about  the  market  at  Fort 
Worth? 
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Mr.  Chapun.  Of  course,  that  isn't  highly  finished  stuff. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  highly  finished  for  our  section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  do  not  know,  except  that  they  only  take  a  certain 
number  of  good  cattle  and  a  certain  number  of  poor.  There  will  be 
a  shipment  to  Washington  of  so  many  good  and  so  many  poor,  and 
it  ma^  be  that  the  different  markets  compel  the  packer  to  make  a 
selection  of  these  good  cattle  to  mix  in.  In  that  way,  they  might  be 
worth  more  on  one  market  than  on  some  other  market. 

Mr.  Weld.  In  other  words,  they  would  not  carry  that  sort  of  stuff 
down  there. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  That  is  true  of  the  Wichita  packing  plant,  and  it  is 
true  of  all  of  the  smaller  places.    They  do  not  take  high-grade  stuff. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  situation  with  our  cattlemen.  Now,  those 
people  feed  one  or  two  or  five  carloads,  or  a  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
on  this  feed,  and  they  are  highly  finished  as  beef,  and  it  looks  like 
your  institution  operating  in  Fort  Worth  that  they  ought  to  have 
had  a  better  market  in  Fort  Worth.  That  is  the  way  the  matter 
looks  to  the  public  down  there,  that  that  ought  to  be  their  logical 
marketing  place.  Instead  of  that,  they  have  to  ship  this  stuff  to 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago. 

As  you  said,  the  grass  stuff  and  the  cheaper  stuff  has  to  come  on  to 
the  Fort  Worth  market,  but  the  highly  finished  stuff  has  been  forced 
to  the  other  markets,  where  the  same  packers  handle  it,  and  they 
force  us  to  stand  the  loss  of  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  Weld.  You,  of  course,  get  a  higher  price  after  the  long  haul. 
The  price  is  much  higher. 

Mr.  Young.  Why  shouldn't  they  logically  be  able  to  avoid  this 
long  freight  haul  and  have  their  stuff  handled  at  Fort  Worth  by  the 
packing^  establishment  which  you  operate? 

Mr.  Weld.  You  have  got  the  freight  haul,  whether  it  is  on  cattle 
or  on  beef.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances,  but  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  get  you  the  information  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Young.  I  want  to  make  this  suggestion,  because  this  situation 
has  come  to  exist  in  my  home  country  and  the  entire  State,  that  these 
people  who  formeraly  fattened  these  cattle  on  the  foodstuffs  grown 
there,  on  the  manufactured  feed  at  home,  they  have  had  largely  to  go 
out  of  business  and  they  no  longer  have  feed  pens  at  every  little  town 
of  two  or  three  thousand  people,  the  situation  has  become  so  uncertain. 

Now,  there  is  another  point 

Mr.  Weld  (interposing).  Just  a  moment.  I  would  say  this,  that 
we  pay  the  cattlemen  for  them  all  that  we  are  able  to  get  out  of  the 
meat  and  by-products.  We  can  satisfy  you  on  that  point,  and  that  is 
a  fundamental  point  of  your  question. 

Mr.  Yotjno.  The  point  I  can't  understand  is  why  you  own  a  pack- 
ing plant  at  Fort  Worth  and  also  own  one  at  Kansas  City  and  one 
at  St.  Louis,  and  why  when  I  go  to  ship  out  100  cattle  I  shouldn't  get 
at  your  packing  plant  in  Fort  Worth  the  same  price  that  I  get  at 
your  packing  plant  in  St.  Louis,  and  save  me  the  loss  in  weight  of  my 
cattle  on  this  long  shipment,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  extra  freight 
haul  of  something  like  a  thousand  miles  is  unnecessary  when  the  other 
freight  haul  is  only  65. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  On  one  hand,  they  could  not  make  the  assortment  of 
the  cattle  when  they  are  shipping  them  in,  these  fancy  cattle  to  the 
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market.    We  have  got  to  have  an  assortment  of  different  kinds  on  the 
markets  for  that. 

Mr.  Young.  Our  experienced  cattlemen  who  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness all  of  their  lives,  they  assort  the  cattle,  they  know  how  to  assort 
They  count  the  number  of  head  of  fat  cattle  for  such  and  such  an 
assortment,  and  another  carload  of  another  assortment.  They  have 
been  assorted  as  well  as  experience  knows  how  to  assort. 

Now,  it  looks  to  me  that  the  market  at  Fort  Worth, v  where  your 
packing  plant  is  established,  should  be  such  as  to  save  the  long  haul 
to  St.  Louis,  and  that  we  should  get  the  same  price  at  Fort  Worth  as 
we  would  at  St.  Louis  and  yet  save  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Why  shouldn't  it  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country? 
Why  should  it  go  to  the  Fort  Worth  plant  and  not  to  St.  Louis 
where  the  other  packers  have  a  chance  to  buy  them  ?  We  have  got  to 
have  the  actual  assortment  to  make  up  a  mixed  carload  of  meat. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  the  question  on  the  part  of  the  plant — ^why  can't 
you  save  us  that  long  haul  and  save  us  that  loss  in  weight  on  our 
cattle? 

Now,  there  is  another  thing.  You  gentlemen  own  cotton-oil  mills 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Weld.  We  own  a  few. 

Mr.  Young.  Several. 

Mr.  Weld.  We  own  a  few. 

Mr.  Young.  You  own  cottonseed  oil  mills  and  the  other  packers 
do,  too. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Young.  They  are  enlarging  all  the  way  through 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (interposing).  I^t  me  see  if  this  is  not  what  you 
mean?  You  take  a  1,500-pound  steer  finished  in  your  county  and 
ship,  say,  for  instance,  to  the  Fort  Worth  market.  Probably  in 
shrinkage,  before  he  is  weighed  up  at  the  packer,  would  amount  to 
40  pounds.  If  that  steer  is  forwamed  on  to  St.  Louis — ^I  think  the 
figures  of  the  cattlemen  will  bear  me  out — in  St.  Louis  that  shrinkage 
will  be  100  pounds,  or  perhaps  more.  There  would  be  a  difference  of 
60  pounds.  Then  Swift  &  Co.  would  buy  the  steer  at  St.  Louis  at 
15  cents  a  pound;  that  would  make  a  dinerence  of  $9.  The  cattle- 
men would  be  out  that  amount.  Now,  it  don't  make  any  difference, 
unless  they  can  explain  to  me  that  it  does,  to  them  when  they  ^ip 
that  meat  back  to  Fort  Worth  to  the  hotel  down  there. 

Mr.  Young.  Which  is  done. 

Mr.  Weld.  Very  seldom;  it  is  a  very  unusual  practice. 

Mr.  Young.  Now,  that  condition  bears  directly  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. That  is  the  condition  that  exists  to  my  personal  knowledge, 
and  these  men  have  been  driven  out  of  business — ^these  producers  of 
cattle — absolutely  out  of  business  all  over  my  section  of  the  State 
and  have  gone  into  other  kinds  of  business.  ]Ay  own  brother-in-law, 
who  is  a  cattleman,  was  driven  out  that  way,  because  it  was  so  uncer- 
tain that  he  could  not  afford  the  risk  of  the  investment. 

Mr.  Weld.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we  pay  for  the  cattle  at  Fort 
Worth  or  any  other  market — ^we  pay  all  we  can  possibly  get  out  of 
them  in  the  form  of  meat  and  by-products,  and  our  profits  are  figured 
on  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Now,  whether  there  is  a  demand 
for  high-grade  stuff  at  Fort  Worth  or  not  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
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Mr.  Young.  I  wish  you  would  look  that  matter  up,  because  it  is  a 
matter  our  people  down  there  do  not  understand. 

Now,  taking  the  other  lines  of  business ;  you  are  entering  the  field 
of  the  cottonseed  oil  mill  business.  Out  of  cotton  seed  you  get  cot- 
tonseed oil,  which  is  a  substitute  for  lard  and  the  fatty  substances 
from  animals.  If  you  get  control  of  the  cotton-oil  mills — if  they 
are  controlled  by  the  packers  and  those  correlated  with  them,  they 
will  control  the  fat  supplies  from  the  animals  and  the  substitutes 
from  the  vegetable  kingaom,  which  gives  a  complete  monopoly  over 
that  food  supply  that  the  people  must  depend  on. 

Mr.  Weld.  It  the  packers  worked  together,  which  they  do  not  in 
the  oil  production,  the  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  the  five 
packers  is  very  small ;  they  would  not  control  more  than  10  or  15  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand;  but  the  tendency  is  to  reach  out  and 
do  that  all  over  the  country.  I  had  general  information  from  an  oil 
mill  which  produces  from  cotton  seed,  oil,  meals,  and  hulls,  lind  they 
take  the  meal  and  hulls,  which  they  feed  to  the  animals,  from  which 
you  get  the  fats,  the  beef,  hogs,  etc. 

Now,  monopoly  of  ownership  of  these  institutions  would  enable 
ou,  if  you  monopolized  the  ownership,  not  only  to  control  all  of  the 
at  substances,  both  of  the  vegetable  and  animal,  but  control  the  ad- 
junct to  the  oil,  which  is  cottonseed  meal  and  hulls,  and  which  vould 
naturally  enable  you  again  to  go  back  and  control  the  price  oi  feed 
that  is  supplied  for  these  animals. 

Mr.  Weld.  That  would  be  true  if  there  were  a  complete  monopoly. 

Mr.  Young.  But  the  country  thinks,  and  I  do,  that  there  is  a  dan- 

?srous  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  so  what  is  becoming  before 
ongress  from  day  to  day,  the  country  thinks  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  monopoly.  Then,  further,  if  you  take  over  all  or 
the  oil  mills,  and  there  is  a  tendency  that  way,  the  oil  mills  prac- 
tically own  the  gins,  and  if  you  control  the  gins  you  would  control 
absolutely  the  price  of  the  farm  product,  as  well  as  the  price  at  wliich 
the  finished  product  is  sold.  • 

Mr.  Weld.  That  would  be  true  if  there  were  any  ground  whatever 
for  any  supposition  of  such  a  monopoly. 

Mr.  XouNG.  I  am  told,  I  will  state  to  you,  that  one  of  my  best 
friends,  who  is  conducting  an  independent  oil  mill,  tells  me  that  this 
day,  and  he  has  got  a  local  mill,  owned  by  local  capital — the  packers 
haven't  got  very  largely  into  the  State  of  Texas  yet — ^and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  States  in  the  production  of  cotton,  because  it  produces 
one-third  of  the  entire  croj) — ^that  so  far  as  the  marketing  ot  his  fin- 
ished product  from  that  oil  mill,  both  as  to  seed  and  oil,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  say  in  the  making  of  the  market,  but  they  have  got 
to  follow  the  figures  marked  up  or  down  by  the  packers.  That  is 
their  feeling. 

Mr.  Weld.  The  packers  have  got  the  same  feeling ;  we  personally 
feel  the  same  about  the  operators  down  there,  and  we  are  independ- 
ent The  Trade  Commission  states  that  the  total  output  of  the  oil 
miUs  owned  by  the  packers  was  only  some  12  or  15  per  cent.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Anderson  is  trying  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  YoTTNG.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  another  feeling  that  exists  in 
the  courtry  toward  tha  packers. 
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Mr.  Weld,  We  realize  that  the  belief  exists,  and  we  are  giving 
all  possible  information  and  trying  to  clear  up  that  belief,  which 
we  believe  we  can  prove  to  you  is  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  extend  on  that — I  am  just  suggesting 
that.  I  know  that  as  a  private  citizen,  down  in  Texas,  and  now  this 
feeling  exists  that  the  packers  are  entering  into  the  various  other 
lines  of  business,  grocery  business,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  they 
will  ultimately  monopolize  the  whole  food  supply,  which  they  are 
reaching  out  for,  and  continuing  on  the  part  of  the  packers,  and  here 
a  little  handful,  a  small  organization  of  men,  will  have  power  over 
110,000,000  people,  and  have  control  over  the  food  products  on  which 
life  itself  depends,  which  is  very  dangerous,  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes ;  but  now  have 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Mr.  Weld,  how  long  will  it  take  you 
to  finish? 

Mr.  Weld.  It  will  take  me  between  5  and  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Young.  There  is  another  situation  which  exists.  The  packers 
are  in  a  way  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  in  making  loans  to 
cattlemen.  They  are  members  of  banking  organizations,  having 
interests  in  banking  institutions  which  make  loans  to  the  pi'oducers 
of  cattle,  the  men  who  produce  the  cattle. 

Now,  this  feeling  exists,  and  I  want  you  to  expand  on  it  so  that  the 
facts  may  be  known. 

Mr.  Weu).  You  want  me  to  enlarge  on  this  in  this  record? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  I  want  it  for  my  own  benefit,  so  that  I  may  know. 
I  have  heard  the  statement  and  I  want  to  know  the  real  facts.  There 
is  a  f eelinis:  in  Texas,  for  instance,  that  the  packers  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  banks  loan  to  stock  producers  on  this  little  ranch  and  that 
little  ranch,  and  it  comes  along  to  the  time,  and  whether  they  are 
ready  to  sell  or  not  on  the  then  prevailing  market — ^there  may  be 
no  truth  in  it,  but  the  report  is  out — ^that  the  loans  are  called  and 
they  force  these  people  to  sell  and  they  make  another  profit  in  con- 
nection with  the  packing  institution ;  it  is  another  profit  that  they  can 
derive  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Weld.  Let  me  say  in  that  connection,  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
find  a  single  instance  where  the  loan  has  been  called — it  may  have 
been  called  in  certain  instances  but  .not  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
a  man  to  sell  his  cattle  on  the  market  at  a  certain  time;  that  the 
reason  the  packers  have  been  interested  in  this  has  been  to  help  to 
finance  the  farmers;  they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  stock  raisers  by 
helping  the  live-stock  raisers  rather  than  they  had  to  depend  on  the 
local  banks. 

Mr.  Young.  There  is  a  very  great  power  there. 

Mr.  Weld.  There  is  a  potential  power  there,  but  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  cite  an  instance  where  it  has  been  done ;  it  would  be  against 
our  interests  and  be  a  very  shortsighted  policy.  As  I  say,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  but  I  make  this  assertion,  because  I  believe 
that  you  will  find  that  is  the  truth,  and  we  would  like  to  have  it 
cleared  up  to  Congress  and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission on  the  meat-packing  industry,  the  crude  cottonseed-oil  pro- 
duction, produced  by  three  of  the  big  packers,  as  compared  with 
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the  rest  of  the  production.  Table  54  of  summary  and  part  1  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  shows  that  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour 
&  Co.,  and  Morris  &  Co.  produced  7.8  per  cent  of  the  crude  cotton- 
seed oil  produced.  Table  55  shows  that  the  five  large  packing  groups 
produced  of  the  refined  cottonseed  oil  produced  31.8  per  cent.  TaWe 
56  shows  that  the  five  large  packing  ^oups  produced  of  the  lard 
compounds  and  lard  substitute  productions  87  per  cent  for  1916  and 
January  1  to  June  30, 1917,  the  production  of  interstate  slaughterers. 

Mr.  Weu).  Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  there  that  there  are 
large  manufacturers  of  lard  compounds  and  lard  substitutes — as,  for 
instance.  Proctor  &  Gamble — who  are  not  interstate  slaughterers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  give  the  whole  business.  Table  57  shows 
that  the  five  large  packing  groups  of  lard  compounds  and  lard  sub- 
stitute productions  of  interstate  slaughterers  and  cottonseed-oil 
manufacturers  produced  42.5  per  cent  in  1916,  and  from  January  1 
to  June  30,  1917,  49.4  per  cent.  Table  59  shows  that  the  five  large 
packers  produced  30.2  per  cent  of  all  the  cottonseed-oil  soap  stock 
produced  by  cottonseed-oil  manufacturers  for  the  season  of  1916-17 ; 
30.2  per  cent  of  all  the  cottonseed-oil  soap  stock  manufactured  by  all 
the  cottonseed-oil  manufacturers.  The  five  large  packing  groups  pro- 
duced 74  per  cent  of  all  the  oleomargarine  production  between  July 
1, 1915,  and  June  30, 1916. 

Mr.  Weld.  The  total  oleomargarine  production  of  all  interstate 
slaughterers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  judge  that  this  put  in  the  total  production — • 
people  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  business  at  all. 

ill*.  Weld.  I  think  it  must  be  of  interstate  slaughterers ;  I  am  not 
sure.  Most  of  these  figures  are  based  on  the  interstate  slaughterers, 
inspected  houses. 

Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  unfair  to  say  that  we  control ;  we  do  not 
control ;  that  implies  working  together,  which  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 
have  absolutely  no  control  over  the  prices.  We  are  governed  entirely 
by  the  competitive  conditions  and  have  the  strongest  competition 
aU  the  way  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  on  the  last 
figures,  reducin^r  the  percentage  of  the  five  big  packing  groups  to 
approximately  51  per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Are  either  of  you  gentlemen  representing  Swift  & 
Co.  familiar  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hides  since  April  1  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  have  a  table  here  I  want  to  put  in  the  record,  if 
it  is  correct ;  if  it  is  not  correct,  I  do.ijot  want  it  to  go  into  the  record. 
The  table  I  have 

Mr.  Weld  (interposing).  I  have  some  general  figures  here  on  the 

hides. 

Mr.  Tincher.  The  table  that  I  have  shows  an  increase  between  the 
first  week  in  April  and  the  third  week  in  July,  on  spready  steers; 
that  is,  spready  steer  hides,  an  advance  of  72  to  73  per  cent. 

Mr.  "Weld.  I  have  for  heavy  steers'  hides  from  April  to  July,  23 
to  53  cents  a  pound ;  that  would  be  about  right. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Then,  I  have  heavy  native  steers,  April  to  July,  78 
to  90  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Weld.  That  is  about  right. 
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Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Heavy  Texas  steers,  April,  26  cents;  July,  47  cents; 
an  advanca  of  about  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  That  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Li^ht  Texas  steers  an  advance  of  92  per  cent- 
Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Extra  light  Texas  steers,  an  advance  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  TiNCHBR.  Butt  brands  an  advance  of  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weu>.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHEB.  Colorado  steers  in  April,  25  cents,  and  the  third 
week  in  July,  47  cents,  an  advance  of  88  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Branded  cows,  in  April,  28  cents,  and  in  July,  46 
cents,  an  advance  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Heavy  native  cows,  April,  26  to  27  cents;  July,  61 
to  52  cents ;  an  advance  of  93  to  96  per  cent ;  and  light  native  cows, 
April  to  July,  an  advance  of  116  to  124  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Native  bulls,  in  April  20  cents  and  in  July  39  to  40 
cents,  an  advance  of  95  to  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Branded  bulls,  April,  18  cents  and  in  July  87  cents, 
an  advance  of  106  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weij>.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  will  ask,  then,  if  there  is  no  substantial  error  in 
these  prices  to  put  this  in  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

}farkot  prices  of  packer  hidsiy  showing  increase  in  vaUie  from  April  to  July, 

1919. 

[Quotations  taken  from  Hide  and  Leather,  Apr.  5  and  July  19.] 
Spready  steers:  Cent* 

First  week  In  April 30-32 

Third  week  In  July 62-55 

Advance,  72  to  73  per  cent. 
Heavy  nntlve  steers: 

April  1 28-29 

July 5(MS5 

Advance,  78  to  90  per  cent 
Heavy  Texas  steers: 

April  1 26 

July 47 

Advance,  81  per  cent. 
LljE^ht  Texas  steers: 

April 24i 

July 47 

Advance,  92  per  cent. 
Kxtra  ll^ht  Texas  steers: 

April 23 

July 46 

Advance,  100  per  cent. 
Butt  brands: 

April 26 

July 1 47 

Advance.  81  per  cent 
Golorndos : 

First  week  in  April 25 

Third  week  in  July 47 

Advance,  88  per  cent. 
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Branded  rows:  Coots. 

April 23 

July , 46 

Advance,  100  per  cent. 
Heavy  native  cows: 

April 36-27 

July 51-52 

Advance,  93  to  96  per  cent. 
Lisht  native  cows: 

April ^_  24-24i 

July 52-55 

Advance  116  to  124  per  cent. 
Native  bulls: 

April 20 

July 39-40 

Advance  95  to  100  per  cent. 
Branded  bulls:  • 

April 18 

July 37 

Advance,  106  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  Then  I  would  like  to  put  something  in  the  record  also. 
It  has  been  implied  by  various  people,  and  especially  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  this  has  increased  to  an  inordinate  amount 
the  profits  of  the  packers.  That  insinuation  is  not  true.  Our  beef 
business  has  shown  a  loss ;  up  to  the  time  that  was  issued  there  bad 
been  three  weeks  since  the  first  of  the  year  where  it  has  shown  a  profit. 

The  increase  in  hides  did  not  result  in  profits  to  the  packers.  It 
ix^sulted  in  a  narrow  spread  between  live-cattle  prices  and  dressed- 
beef  prices.  It  meant  that  that  increased  price  in  hides  was  largely 
passed  on  to  the  producers,  and  although  the  price  had  fallen  on 
cattle,  it  would  have  fallen  more  if  the  price  of  hides  had  not  been 
rising.    Those  figures  we  can  substantiate. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  The  condition  of  the  cattle  market  during  the  first 
week  in  April  and  the  third  week  in  July  is  recorded  history  and 
we  have  no  argument  of  what  was  happening  to  cattle  during  the 
time  the  hide  market  was  advancing  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  and  the  price  of  beef  is  also  history.  And  the 
Departnaent  of  Agriculture  showed  that  whereas  the  price  of  choice 
beef  has  fallen  about  $3.50 — ^I  have  not  the  exact  figures  here — ^that 
the  quality  of  good  dressed  beef  had  fallen  $5  to  $7  a  hundred- 
weight. The  department  showed  from  its  own  figures  that  the 
price  of  dressed  beef  had  gone  down  as  much  and  more  as  the  price 
of  live  cattle. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  real  trouble  about  a  Congressman  or  a  lay- 
man examining^  a  |)acker  or  man  familiar  with  the  packing  inter- 
ests on  that  subject  is  that  you  buy  so  many  grades  of  cattle  and  sell 
ijo  few  kinds  of  meat  that  they  are  almost  totally  incompetent  to 
examine  on  it.  However,  generally  on  the  subject  of  hides  the 
market  record  shows  what  happened  to  cattle  during  that  time,  and 
vou  say  this  record  is  practically  correct  as  to  what  happened  to 
hides? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.  And  the  market  records  also  show  that  the 
price  of  dressed  beef  went  down  fully  as  much,  and  the  dressed  meat 
more  than  the  price  of  animals,  and  our  records  show  that  we  made 
uo  money  during  that  time,  and  we  invite  inspection  by  competent 
public  accountants  to  verify  these  figures  as  to  correctness. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  mean  by  that  you  invite  the  authorized 
Government  agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  investigate 
your  books? 

Mr.  Weld.  They  have  been  investigating  our  books  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  much  light  on  the  subject;  I  do  not  think  you  have 
had  much  light  on  the  subject  or  much  benefit  from  their  investiga- 
tion. No ;  I  do  not  invite  a  fresh  investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission;  I  invite  investigation  by  certified  public  accountants 
who  have  not  been  connected  with  either  the  packing  industry  or 
with  any  packer. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  profit  on  the  total  out- 
put of  meat  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  we  go  into  that  it  will  take  some  time. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  the  average  profit  on  products  of  Swift  &  Co. 
last  year  was  about  a  half  cent  a  pound;  and  the  eight  months  of 
this  year  four-tenths  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Weights  on  the  hoof  or  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Weld.  For  finished  products  of  all  kinds.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration reports  for  1918  shows  the  five  large  packers  earned  a  profit 
of  less  than  2  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales  and  about  5.6  per  cent 
on  all  capital  employed  in  the  business;  that  would  amount  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  all  products  sold ;  that  is  on 
meat  products. 

The  Chairman.  Five  per  cent  on  capital;  on  what  capital? 

Mr.  Weld.  On  capital  owned  and  borrowed  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Borrowed  during  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Weld.  Borrowed  on  short  time  to  finance  the  operations. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  if  money  was  borrowed  for  three 
months,  was  interest  charged  for  the  full  year? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Figured  at  three  months,  that  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  5  or  6  per  cent  above  the  interest 
paid  ? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  No  ;  that  is  before  the  interest  was  paid ;  5.6  per  cent 
on  all  money,  the  average  amount  used  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  interest  computed  for  the  time  it  ran? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Wherever  we  had  to  pay  interest  on  the  borrowed 
money. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  you  borrowed  a  thousand  dollars 
for  two  months;  did  you  get  6  per  cent  on  the  $1,000  for  the  full 
year? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  No  ;  we  got  1  per  cent  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Does  this  profit  you  are  speaking  of  in  1918  include 
the  stock  dividends? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  There  was  no  stock  dividends  out  of  the  profits 
that  year. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  was  a  stock  dividend  that  year! 

Mr.  Chaplin.  That  was  on  a  revaluation  of  our  plant 

Mr.  Anderson.  These  assets  included  the  stock  of  merchandise 
and  other  products  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  No;  not  at  all.  All  of  our  products  that  we  made 
that  year  are  included  in  that  one-half  cent;  and  also  all  are  included 
in  this  figure  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent,  which  is  our  profit  for  the 
last  eight  month& 
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Mr.  Andebson.  These  profits  did  not  take  into  account  any  in  1918? 

Mr.  Weld.  The  stock  dividend  does  not,  in  other  words,  include 
any  profit. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  The  profits  we  have  quoted  includes  all  our  profits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  does  not  include  the  ^5,000,000  stock  dividend 
you  issued  in  1918  ?  You  say  it  should  not  include  that ;  I  am  asking 
you  if  it  does? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  profits  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  considerable  contention  as  to  the  6  per 
cent  on  borrowed  money.  It  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  packer 
to  borrow  when  money  can  be  borrowed  at  3  and  4  per  cent,  for  he 
could  make  at  least  the  difference  between  the  rate  paid  and  the  rate 
allowed  as  profits. 

Mr.  WmjD.  Well,  it  would  recognize  the  principle  that  you  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  profit  on  borrowed  money  when  you  are  in  a 
business  that  has  to  be  done  on  borrowed  money  largely.  Let  me 
state,  if  that  profit  sounds  too  big,  we  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the 

{)rofit  on  our  own  money ;  the  profits  for  Swift  &  Co.  in  1918  was  a 
ittle  over  11  per  cent  on  our  investment — ^the  total  busineiss. 

The  Chairman.  The  actual  investment? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  capital  and  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  and  the  surplus  is  invested  in  the^business  just 
as  much  as  the  stock.  Eleven  per  cent  and  less  than  2  per  cent  on 
the  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Two  per  cent  on  the  sales? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Weld,  of  course  you  know  we  are  discussing 
a  cold-storage  bill.  Do  Swift  &  Co.  have  any  opposition  to  a  general 
uniform  cold-stora^  bill? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  was  just  going  to  take  up — ^that 
Swift  &  Co.  does  not  and  has  not  opjjosed  legislation  on  cold  storage. 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  president  of  Swift  &  Co.,  went  on  record  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Swift  &  Co.  stockholders  in  1918  on  that  sub- 
ject, when  he  said,  "  What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  proper  regulation, 
covering  inspection  in  and  out  of  store,  the  proper  limtt  of  time  of 
storage  (not  to  exceed  12  months  or  from  season  to  season),  and  the 
education  of  the  consuming  public.''  And  Mr.  Swift  now  says,  "  Our 
present  position  is  unchanged." 

Of  course,  when  Mr.  Swift  made  that  statement  he  was  not  neces- 
sarily thinking  of  whether  it  should  be  Federal  cold-storage  laws 
or  State  cold-storage  laws.  As  to  our  attitude  on  this  present  situa- 
tion— of  course,  you  gentlemen  realize  that  any  legislation,  cold- 
storage  legislation  which  limits  the  time  to  less  than  the  regular 
period,  would  do  the  country  harm  rather  than  good;  any  legisla- 
tion based  on  the  theory  that  cold  storage  leads  to  an  artificial 
manipulation  of  prices — any  such  legislation  would  be  merely  a  sop 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  public.  And,  of  course,  based  on  the  theory 
that  it  will  prevent  profiteering,  it  is  just  merely  a  sop  to  public 
opinion. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  are  certain  reasons  why  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  have  cold-storage  legislation.  The  first  and  most 
important  in  my  mind  is  that  it  would  provide  complete  reports  of 
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cold-storage  holdings.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
has  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  giving  of  statistics  by  cold-storage  com- 
panies, and  a  cold-storage  law  could  require  every  cold-storage 
house — I  am  not  considering  the  constitutionality  or  legalitv  of  it; 
I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  that  side  of  it — ^but  if  jou  could  have  a 
cold-storage  law  it  would  provide  a  means  of  getting  reports;  that 
would  tend  to  steady  the  cold-storage  business  and  give  us  a  better 
gauge  in  estimating  the  market  demands,  and  so  forth.  That  could  be 
brought  about  much  more  effectively  than  with  the  present  State 
laws. 

And  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  while  as  a  guar- 
anty that  goods  moving  in  interstate  commerce  will  be  subject  to 
proper  inspection  and  kept  under  proper  sanitatary  conditions.  We 
believe  thoroughly  in  the  inspection  of  products  going  into  storage. 
As  I  pointed  out  hef  ore,  whether  they  should  be  inspected  or  not  as 
they  come  out  of  storage,  that  depends  very  largely  upon  the  length 
of  time  they  have  been  in  storage.  As  a  guarantee  to  the  people 
that  cold-storage  goods  that  move  in  interstate  commerce  will  be 
subject  to  such  sanitary  inspection,  and  give  no  opportunity  for 
evasion  of  State  inspection,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  law. 

And  then  as  a  general  proposition,  a  guarantee  that  the  State  laws 
will  not  be  violated.  For  example,  the  12-month  State  law,  as 
many  States  now  have  it,  the  public  has  no  ^arantee  that  goods 
may  not  be  taken  out  in  one  State  at  the  end  ox  six  of  eight  months 
and  put  into  storage  in  another  State  for  six  or  eight  months  more. 
And  some  States  have  no  laws  at  all.  So  that  that  thing  could  be 
brought  about  by  Federal  inspection. 

Now,  as  for  the  particular  bill  under  consideration,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  detail  that  we  might  want  to  objects  There  are  four  or 
five  points  in  connection  with  it  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  if  you 
would  like  for  me  to  mention  them  and  take  them  up  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  For  example,  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  cold 
storage,  apparently  the  definition  includes  our  beef  coolers  and  stor- 
age cellars  for  cooling  meat. 

Now,  we  think  that  the  regulations  should  not  apply  to  those.  The 
products  ard  not  put  there  to  store;  they  are  put  there  in  the  manu- 
facturing process.  It  is  a  necessary  manufacturing  process  that  they 
have  got  to  go  through  before  they  are  put  on  the  market.  The  other 
regulations  would  be  practically  impossible  to  apply  to  this;  for  ex- 
ample, labeling:  them  when  they  go  in.  Take  our  pork  products 
that  go  into  pickle,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
should  be  required  to  label  them  as  they  go  in  and  when  they  come 
out.    It  is  a  matter  of 

Mr.  Anderson  (interposing).  Is  any  picklinj?  done  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Weld.  No.    What  temperature  are  our  pickling  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Thirty-six  degrees. 

Mr.  Weld.  But  we  do  not  consider  it  cold  storage  and  it  slioulJ 
not  apply  to  this. 

Mr,  Anderson.  When  in  cold  storage  it  should  be  made  to  apply 
if  it  is  in  more  than  80  days ;  it  should  apply  then  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  to  the  pickling  but  to  your  beef  cooling  sta- 
tions? 
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Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  then,  in  section  2, 1  desire  to  call  your  attention- 


Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  What  wording  would  you  suggest  to 
exclude  that  that  is  in  process  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Weld.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  in  detail,  but  as  I  under- 
stood that  the  committee  would  prepare  another  bill  of  its  own,  and 
have  one  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  consider,  I  was  go- 
ing to  suggest  that  if  we  could  help  m  that  matter  we  would  be  gRid 
to  do  it-  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  just  how  that  should  be  at  this 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  sumbit  detail  suggestions  as  to  this  par- 
ticular matter? 

Mr.  Weld.  That  is,  you  mean  suggest  a  wording? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.;  what  should  be  segregated. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  might  say  that  on  the  whole  we  believe  that  the  so- 
called  "  model  bill "  covers  the  situation  about  as  well  as  it  has  been, 
and  as  well  as  it  can  be,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  would  be  proper  to 
mark  certain  goods,  and  not  others  ? 

Mr.  Weld,   les;  I  was  saying  it  would  be  impracticable  to  re- 

?uire  us  to  mark  goods  in  the  cooling  cellars  because  that  is  a  manu- 
acturing  process. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  President's  sug- 
gestion as  to  marking  prices  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  It  was  his  suggestion  as  to  marking  the  prices  as  origi- 
nally paid  for  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Marking  on  the  article  the  market  price  at  which 
it  was  placed  in  cold  storage  and  the  market  price  at  which  it  came 
out  of  storage — for  the  consumer's  information? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  that  would  be  extremely  unfair,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  public  have  no  conception  whatever  of  the  cost  of 
marketing  different  commodities. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  favor 
of  proper  reports? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  favor  the  Secretary  requiring  reports  from 
time  to  time? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  books  kept  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
checked  and  reports  verified ;  or  would  it  be  proper  to  authorize  the 
Secretaiy  to  prescribe  the  method  of  keeping  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  will  let  Mr.  Chaplin  answer  tnat  question,  as  he  is  an 
accountant. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  They  all  keep  very  complete  books;  in  fact,  they 
have  to  keep  complete  records  of  all  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  keep  them  uniformly? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  think  the  large  warehouses  have  complete  and 
practically  uniform  books. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  prescribe  the 
method ;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  metliod  of  keep- 
ing books? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  think  it  could  be  done  very  simply. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  about  giving  the  Secretary  the  privilege  of 
administering  oaths  to  witness? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  $50  license  fee 
suggested  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  plan? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  I  was  about  to  come  to  that.    That  says: 

A  license  shall  be  required  for  each  separate  warehouse  building. 

We  think  that  would  be  hardly  fair  for  us,  because,  for  instance, 
we  have  a  great  many  warehouses  in  Chicago  that  we  consider  as  one 
establishment ;  and  it  seems  hardly  right  to  require  a  separate  license 
for  each  separate  building. 

The  Chairman.  Should  it  be  graduated? 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  I  think  it  should  be  considered  under  one  group 
or  ownership;  that  is,  all  in  one  locality  should  be  considered  one 
establishment. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  favor  or  against  a  license  fee? 

Mr.  Weld.  Oh,  I  think  we  would  have  no  objection  to  it,  would  we? 

Mr.  Chaplin,  rfot  at  all. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Are  they  all  doing  an  interstate  business;  all 
your  different  warehouses  that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  how  could  you  get  at  that  to  make  a  re- 
port if  you  do  not  have  some  license  fee? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  have  a  license  to  cover  the  group,  I  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  A  regulation  can  be  provided  for  without  resort- 
ing to  the  license  method. 

Mr.  Weu).  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  regulations  can  be  provided  for  without  a 
license.  It  would  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to  determine 
whether  they  should  be  through  the  license  method  or  some  other 
m?nner  of  regulating? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  any  thought  whether  it  should  be 
through  licensing  or  otlierwise? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  don't  think  we  have  given  any  special  thought  to  it, 
but  I  think  we  have  no  objection  to  the  licensing  system,  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  reasonableness  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  quoting  the  prices  on  hides :  were  tney 
the  prices  received  by  the  packers  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Those  prices  on  hides  ?    Yes ;  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  on  hides  quoted  were  apparently  whole- 
sale prices? 

Mr.  Weld.  The  pri<»es  that  the  packers  get. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  price  to  the  packers? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  price  the  packer  gets  for  cured 
hides. 

The  Chairman.  One  contention  is  that  the  packers  sell  to  subsid- 
iaries and  that  immense  profits  are  made  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  that  so  far  as  Swift  &  Co. 
are  concerned,  and  I  believe  not  as  to  the  other  packers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  tJie  6arfield  report? 

Mr.  Weij>.  I  read  it  a  good  while  ago. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  I  was  connected  with  that  investigation. 
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The  Chairman.  Some  one  made  an  investigation  and  reported 
that  hides  were  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  they  were  worth. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  No  ;  that  was  merely  an  arbitrary  method  of  figur- 
ing the  costs,  but  it  did  not  actually  affect  the  costs  at  all. 

Mr.  Weld.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson's  bill.  The  10-months'  limit,  for  instance;  that  is 
not  a  very  serious  matter,  because  I  suppose  95  per  cent  of  the  goods 
are  moved  out  within  that  time;  but  there  are  small  amounts  of 
stores  that  we  desire  at  times  to  carry  12  months,  and  sometimes 
longer  than  that.  As  long  as  this  is  merely  a  checking  up  and 
guaranty  that  goods  will  not  be  kept  too  long  we  believe  the  oetter 
period  is  12  months,  with  the  privilege  of  continuation  at  the  end 
of  the  12  months  after  an  inspection  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  who  ever  is  in  charge  of  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Should  there  be  one  maximum  time  limit  apply- 
ing to  all  products  in  storage? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  we  do  not  see  any  need  for  a  different  time  for 
the  different  products,  because  all  we  carry  do  not  deteriorate. 

The  Chaih^ian.  Some  deteriorate  quicker  than  others? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  but  all  of  them  are  practically  exempt  for  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  limit  for  fish,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Weld.  We  have  not  kept  any  fresh  fish  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  are  eggs  generally  stored  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Nine  to  10  months,  and  sometimes  they  are  car- 
ried 11. 

The  Chairman.  What  commodities  are  carried  12  months? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Soniotiiues  poultry,  and  sometimes  butter. 

Mr.  Cijaplin.  And  pork. 

The  (^hairman.  Is  that  salted? 

Mr.  CnAPLix.  No:  frozen. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  freezing  affect  the  beef? 

Mr.  AVeld.  I  never  ate  any  frozen  beef,  but  they  say  it  is  not 
quite  so  juicy  or  tender. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  in  Chicago  some  years  ago  when  a  strike 
was  on  in  the  packing  plants  and  the  stock  yards.  Froze^i 
beef  was  being  shipped  in  from  the  country.  I  was  told  that  it  wa» 
not  as  desirable  as  when  kept  at  low  temperature.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wei.d.  I  think  it  is  not  so  desirable.  But,  of  course,  there 
nre  various  grades  of  beef,  and  you  take  a  good  corn-fed  steer  and 
freeze  the  carcass,  and  I  imagine  it  would  still  be  very  good  beef 
when  it  was  thawed  out  and  served. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  quality,  of  course,  has  something  to  do 
with  it? 

Mr.  Wetd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  speak  of  a  time  limit  of  12  months.  I 
notice  you  store  four  or  five  months  out  of  the  year.  Why  should 
you  have  12  months  when  you  are  storing  all  the  time?  In  other 
words,  your  chart  shows  you  are  storing  five  months  on  every  article; 
^5vhv  should  vou  ask  for  12  months  when  vou  are  buving:  the  goods 
in  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Well,  the  goods  put  in  in  the  first  montli,  the  time 
begins  to  run  right  then  on  that. 

Mr.  Weld.  And  the  eggs,  for  instance,  the  last  ones  in  are  the 
first  out.    You  noticje  by  the  tables  the  June  eggs  come  out  first  in 
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August  and  September,  and  the  May  eggs  do  not  come  out  until 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  hold  them  because  they  are  better? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes;  the  condition  is  better. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  get  a  better  price  for  them? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  Mr.  Jackson  says. 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  depends  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Weld.  There  is  another  thing  I  desire  to  call  attention  to, 
and  that  is  section  8 :  "  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  shipping,  consigning,  or  transporting  fresh  food  in 
properly  refrigerated  cars  within  the  United  States  to  points  of 
destination;  nor,  when  received,  to  prohibit  the  same  being  held  in 
a  cooling  room  for  a  period  of  48  hours;  and  provided  furthep,  that 
nothing  in  this  act  snail  be  construed  to  proliibit  the  keeping  of 
fresh  food  in  ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  in  retail  stores  while  the 
same  is  offered  or  exposed  for  sale." 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  that  clause  would  apply  to  our  branch 
houses  where  we  have  cooling  rooms,  cooling  beef  and  other  products, 
and  according  to  this  we  would  be  allowed  to  hold  them  only  48 
hours.  Thfit  is  too  short  a  time.  We  could  not  carry  it  out  at  all. 
There  is  a  question  whether  the  whole  act  should  not  be  worded  to 
exclude  our  selling  houses.  They  have  a  cold-storage  temperature. 
We  can  not  sell  our  beef  out  in  two  days,  for  example,  after  we  get 
it  into  Washington.  We  can  not  be  sure  enough  of  the  freight  cars 
or  the  demand  for  stuflf.  Suppose  we  got  in  two  or  three  carloads 
of  beef  a  day,  and  could  not  get  any  more  for  two  or  three  davs ;  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  us  unload  that  on  the  market.  This  should 
not  apply  to  our  selling  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  applies  to  your  selling  rooms? 

Mr.  Weld.  It  apparently  does,  from  the  wording  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  says  it  shall  apply  to  all  buildings  or  places  employing  re- 
frigerating machinery  or  ice  for  the  purpose  of  refrigerating,  or  a 
place  otherwise  artificially  cooled  in  which  articles  of  food  are 
stored  for  30  days  or  more.  Goods  are  sometimes  kept  30  days  or 
more  at  our  branch  housrs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  more  than  30  days? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  cooling  room  is  not  a  refrigerator,  is  it?  That 
refers  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  refrigerator. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  am  not  really  clear.  As  I  read  this  it  seemed  to  me 
that  if  we  shipped  a  load  of  product  to  a  branch  house  it  would  re- 
quire us  to  sell  it  within  48  hours. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Weld.  If  it  does  not  mean  that,  what  does  that  refer  to  ?  What 
is  the  object  of  that? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  where  you  ship  in  a  refrigeratinff  car,  for 
instance,  at  a  selling  place.  It  exempts  the  retail  men  where  they 
put  it  in  an  ice  box. 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  if  it  could  not  be  construed  as  appl^^ing  to  our 
selling  house  it  would  not  be  serious  from  our  point  of  view ;  but  in 
the  details  of  that,  wh^n  it  comes  to  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  we 
would  be  glad  to  go  over  the  bill  and  point  out  anything  that  is 
not  advantageous  to  our  business  or  unfair  to  us. 

Mr.  VbiOT.  Why  do  y6u'  ndt  submit  a  concise  brief  to  the  com- 
mittee showing  your  objections  to  the  Hutchinson  bill? 
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Mr.  Weld.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Or  suggest  any  improvements  in  the  bill.  I  think  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Weld.  Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that!  I  understood  the  com- 
mittee TTould  draw  a  bill  of  its  own,  or  is  there  apy  such  intention? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  be  helpful  to  the  committee  in  drawing 
up  a  bill. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  would  be  elad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question :  It  was  intimated 
by  a  witness  before  the  committee  this  week  that  the  packers  might 
be  in  favor  of  the  Kenyon  and  the  Kendrick  and  the  Anderson  bills 
because  those  bills  were  ineffe  tive  and  only  applied  to  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.    Do  you  think  there  is  any 

Mr.  Weld  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis 
for  that  construction.  We  do  not  agree  to  have  our  business  segre- 
gated for  drastic  regulations  and  supervision  by  a  Government  offi- 
cial to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  and 
it  would  be  a  danger  to  the  country  as  well.  You  will  find  there  is 
no  danger  of  our  supporting  those  bills. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Aren't  we  singling  out  the  cold-storage  business  in 
the  bill  we  are  considering  now? 

Mr.  Weld.  Not  for  drastic  legislation  whatever. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  might  be  surprised  at  the  cold-storage  legisla- 
tion when  it  comes  out. 

Mr.  Weld.  I  do  not  think  I  will  be  surprised.  You  gentlemen  will 
not  consider  a  bill  that  will  single  out  one  particular  business  for 
drastic  legislation;  you  are  considering  Mr.  Hutchinson's  bill,  and 
that  bill  would  not  in  the  main  be  objectionable  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Weld,  we  have  several  bills  before  us.  There 
is  a  demand  for  the  regulating  and  making  of  feeds  and  fertilizers, 
and  the  control  of  the  packing  industry.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said 
that  any  member  of  this  committee  wants  to  destroy  any  worthy  or 
legitimate  enterprise,  whether  big  or  small;  we  desire  now  to  draft 
legislation  necessary  to  deal  with  cold-storage  commodities — and 
later  the  other  matters — ^we  desire  suggestions  and  when  we  have  full 
information  we  will  draw  a  bill  that  is  fair  and  considerate  to  all 
concerned.  I  believe  that  is  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  this 
committee.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  these  hearings  have  been 
fair  and  that  it  is  not  our  object  to  put  any  worthy  enterprise  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Weld.  Absolutely;  they  have  been  fair,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Before  you  went  into  the  employ  of  the  packers, 
Mr.  Weld,  what  was  your  business? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  was  a  college  professor. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  With  what  institution? 

Mr.  Weld.  With  the  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  How  long? 

Mr.  Weld.  For.  two  years  I  was  professor  of  business  economics. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  How  long  had  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  economics  and  of  the  markets? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  was  specializing  in  that  before;  I  was  in  that  work 
seven  years  altogether;  I  was  for  a  time  with  the  University  of 
Minnesota  also. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  wrote  this  book  before  you  went  into  the 
employ  of  the  packers? 
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Mr.  Wfxd.  Yes,  sir;  before  I  had  any  thought  of  going  with  the 
packers. 

Mr.  Ja(x>wat.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  idea  of  how  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  livmgf  That  is  the  object  of  this  meeting, 
and  what  are  your  own  conclusions? 

Mr.  Weld.  That  is  the  hardest  question  I  have  had  asked  me 
to-day. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  question  is  being  asked  seriously. 

Mr.  "Weu).  Of  course  the  truth  of  flie  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
single  way,  one  way  or  possibly  no  combination  of  ways,  that  can 
bring  about  any  immediate  reduction  in  prices  in  general.  The 
present  high  prices  are  world  phenomenon^  and  they  won't  go  down 
until  the  world  production  begins  or  is  mcreased  considerably  as 
compared  with  the*  present  demand  for  goods.  And  all  the  foreign 
countries  are  not  now  producing  as  they  should.  When  the  foreign 
countries  have  been  able  to  get  on  a  greater  productive  basis;  when 
even  the  people  of  this  country  produce  more  ffoods  for  the  length 
of  time  they  work.  I  think  that  if  anything  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  laborers  the  result  has  been  a 
slackening — possibly  not  a  slackeningof  production,  but  production 
has  not  increased  as  it  should  have.  I^ossibly  it  is  a  lack  or  slacken- 
ing of  production  for  the  same  labor  put  forth.  In  other  words  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  considerable  change  in  price  level  until 
production  in  general  for  the  world  is  increased  and  gotten  back  to 
a  normal  basis. 

I  could  tell  you  lots  of  things  not  to  do  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
living;  for  example,  like  putting  the  present  stores  of  cold-storage 
goods  on  the  market ;  a  lot  of  things  like  that  I  could  tell  you  not  to 
do,  but  just  exactly  to  tell  you  what  to  do  I  could  not  say.  Of  course 
a  limitation  of  exports  would  help  to  bring  down  prices 

Mr.  Jacowat  (mterposinff).  In  your  book  you  have  a  very  inter- 
esting chapter  to  me  entitled  "  The  High  Cost  of  Retail,*'  and  your 
opening  sentence  is  that  the  profit  is  more  than  all  the  other 
profits 

Mr.  Weld  (interposing).  I  did  not  put  it  that  way;  I  said  his 
expenses. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  If  that  is  wrong,  you  correct  me.  Now,  is  that 
quite  justified? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  on  the  whole  I  am  not  satisfied  that  retail  prices 
can  be  brought  down  to  any  great  extent.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
small  corner  retailer  that  gives  full  service  in  the  way  of  deliveries 
and  charge  accounts  and  carries  a  large  variety  of  goods  has  come  to 
stay.  I  believe  the  chain  stores  represent  a  saving  in  a  great  many 
ways,  but  even  in  chain  stores  the  small  retailers  ana  the  smaU 
grocer  is  going  to  be  in  business,  and  his  per  cent  of  doing  business 
is  around  18  to  20  per  cent;  that  is.  to  get  a  living  he  has  to  get 
a  margin  of  25  or  BO  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  The  only  way  to 
get  away  from  that  is  chain  stores  or  cooperative  stores,  but  coopera- 
tive stores  have  not  much  change  from  the  private  stores,  because 
most  people  demand  as  much  service  from  tne  cooperative  store  as 
they  do  from  the  private  store.  Tn  the  chain  store  there  is  a  large 
reduction,  because  of  the  buymg  in  large  quantities  and  the  doing 
of  a  cash  business  and  no  deliveries,  and  the  possibility  of  distributing 
goods  from  one  store  to  another. 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question?  What  per 
cent  of  the  overhead  of  the  retailer  is  chargeable  to  the  credit 
system  ?  • 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  I  know  where  the  total  cost  of  doing  business  is 
around  18  to  20  per  cent,  the  expenses  due  to  the  credit  system,  that 
is,  the  accounting  cost  and  the  loss  from  bad  debts  probably  would 
not  be  over  1^  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  sales;  that  is,  out  of  a  total 
cost  of  20  per  cent.  In  other  words,  only  about  one-tenth  or  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  doing  business  of  the  i^etail  store  could 
be  chargeable  to  that. 

Mr.  Hefljx.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  a  while  ago,  you  said 
that  when  production  of  every  kind  was  restored  to  its  normal  state 
that  would  do  more  to  bring  prices  down  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Weij>.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  also 

Mr.  Heflin  (interposing).  The  production  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Then,  don't  you  think  that  the  sooner  peace  is  de- 
clared and  every  agency  gotten  to  work  along  those  lines  the  better? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  believethat  is  what  Mr.  Taft  said  in  the  paper  this 
morning.    I  agree  with  him  on  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  agree  with  him  very  heartily. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  Professor,  you  haven't  aiiy  concrete  recommen- 
dation to  make  for  bringing  down  the  so-called  cost  of  living  in  the 
near  future  ? 

^rr.  Weld.  I  am  awfully  afraid  that  I  have  not.  As  I  say,  a  limi- 
tation of  exports  would  tend  to  bring  it  down;  the  sale  of  wheat  at 
a  lower  price  would  tend  to  bring  it  down.  But  I  am  not  saying 
I  am  advocating  either  of  those  things.  Those  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant ways  if  the  American  people  thought  it  worth  the  candle  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  VoTGT.  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  for  the  American  people 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  foodstuffs  ? 

iff.  Weld.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  good  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  we  could  afford  to  do  it,  both  on  account  of  our  duties  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  the  disturbance  to  the  export  connection  and 
trade  we  are  trying  to  develop. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Don't  you  think  the  principal  cause  of  the  high  prices 
is  the  inflation  of  the  money  supply  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly  it  is. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  Government  coiild  take  steps  to  reduce  greatly  the 
inflation  by  requiring  an  increased  amount  of  banking  reserves. 
Wouldn't  that  have  the  effect  to  reduce  prices  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  believe  that  it  would,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
on  record  on  that  matter,  as  to  the  artificial  deflation  of  currency. 
My  own  feeling  lias  been,  always  has  been,  on  a  subject  like  that  that 
it  will  regulate  iteelf.  That  is  the  question  of  export  and  imports. 
One  reason  we  have  so  much  currency  is  that  other  people  have  been 
paying  us  so  much  for  our  products.  Just  as  soon  as  they  quit  buy- 
ing so  much  and  we  have  to  buy  more  outeide  that  will  tend  to  cure 
that  situation. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  do  you  think  of  legislation  to  put  the  whole- 
sale dry  goods  man,  the  wholesale  clothing  man,  and  the  wholesale 
furniture  man,  and  such  middlemen  into  the  producing  world 
and  let  the  retailer,  the  retail  man  who  is  of  necessity  an  essential 
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because  he  gives  the  consumer  the  opportunity  to  have  his  choice  of 
articles;  let  the  consumer  deal  directly  with  the  retail  man,  and  the 
retail  man  directly  with  the  manufacturer  or  producer  and  eliminate 
that  portion  of  our  industrial  country  that  pays  the  most  income  tax, 
and  really  serves  the  least  good  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  to  answer  you  in  a  few  words — ^you  have  asked 
me  a  few  questions — in  fact,  if  you  will  read  my  book  you  will  get  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  that  question.  I  will  just  say  in  substance  that 
certain  services  have  to  be  performed  in  getting  goods  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer  and  somebody  has  to  perform  that,  and 
the  present  system  of  the  middleman  has  grown  up  for  the  simple 
reason  that  that  is  the  best  economical  method  and  there  is  ample 
justification  for  the  middleman  including  the  wholesaler,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  feasible  to  take  any  steps  to  do  away  with  the 
wholesaler. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  what  is  the  prejudice  to  frozen  beef  that 
you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Weld.  The  chairman  asked  about  that,  as  to'  where  it  was  infe- 
rior. It  is  considered  slightly  inferior  to  the  fresh  product ;  not  so 
tasty  and  less  juicy. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Now,  if  I  understood  you  correctly,  fresh  meats  ai-e  not 
stored  as  other  food  products  are. 

Mr.  Weld.  Fresh  meats  without  freezing  are  not  stored  at  all ;  they 
can  not  be.    We  have  difficulty  getting  rid  of  them  before  they  mold. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  What  I  want  to  know,  is  there  a  large  amount  of  fresh 
pork  and  beef  held  over  from  one  season  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  No,  sir ;  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  amount  is  not  as  large  as  the  eggs,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  Of  course,  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  held  over  from 
one  season  to  the  other. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  testimony  is  here  that  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
eggs  in  the  country  goes  into  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Now,  what  proportion  of  fresh  meats  goes  into  cold 
storage  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  About  5  per  cent  of  fresh  meat,  I  think. 

Mr.  VoiQT.  What  is  the  longest  ordinary  period  that  fresh  meats 
are  held  in  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  Weld.  I  think  four  or  five  months,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  The  average  is  4  or  5  months,  and  the  limit  10  months. 

Mr.  VoioT.  At  what  temperature  is  that  meat  held  in  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Weld.  It  is  frozen. 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  frozen  below  zero  and  then  carried  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  10  or  12  degrees  above  zero. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  But  this  meat  kept  in  that  way  is  not  what  you  refer 
to  as  frozen  beef} 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes ;  it  is  kept  that  way.  I  say  the  great  bulk  of  our 
meat  is  not  put  into  storage  that  way.  It  is  chilled  and  not  frozen, 
and  we  can  only  put  a  small  quantity  into  the  frozers  outside  of  war 
times,  because  we  can  not  sell  it.   The  trade  does  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Chaplin.  The  trade  does  not  like  it,  because  you  have  to  have 
an  ax  to  cut  it  or  an  arrangement  to  thaw  it  out 

Mr.  VoiOT.  What  is  the  total  turnover  of  Swift  &  Co.  i 

Mr.  Chaplin.  The  total  sales  last  year  were  a  little  over  $1,200- 
000,000.    This  year,  up  to  August  1,  about  $900,000,000,  the  increase 
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being  due  principally  to  the  higher  prices  than  to  the  increased  vol- 
nme.  That  has  been  the  increase  of  our  sales  the  last  few  years  rather 
than  the  tonnage ;  it  as  been  the  high  prices  rather  than  the  tonnage, 
although  that  has  increased. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Can  you  state  the  size  of  the  five  leading  packers? 
State  the  relative  size  of  the  five  packers? 

Mr.  Weld.  The  relative  size? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  relative  size  by  output? 

Mr.  Weld.  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co. — ^you  want  them  in  the 
order  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Weld.  Swift  &  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  Wilson  & 
Co.,  and  Cudahy  &  Co. ;  they  come  last. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  cold-storage  commodities 
enter  into  interstate  shipment? 

Mr.  Weld.  We  haven  t  any  figures.  What  proportion  of  our  cold 
storage  enters  interstate  commerce  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  the  plants? 

Mr.  Chaplin.  Practically  all ;  practically  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  you  have  cold-storage  houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  and  that  you  sell  directly  from  those 
plants  in  the  city,  which  would  not  enter  into  interstate  commerce 
after  leaving  the  plant. 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  store  the  bulk  of  our  product. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  have  cold-storage  houses  in  Chicago  and  sell 
direct  from  them? 

Mr.  Jackson.  We  ship  out  85  per  cent  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  said  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Weld.  No;  that  that  is  consumed  in  Chicago  and  Illinois 

Mr.  Jackson  (interposing).  Well,  we  will  ship  products  out  of 
Chicago  in  small  lots,  and  will  also  bring  products  from  Iowa  to 
Chicago  to  be  consumed  there  and  both  enter  interstate  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  what  per  cent  that  leaves  cold- 
storage  houses  enters  into  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  would  say  better  than  85  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  amount  shipped  in  from  other  States  to 
your  houses? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  and  then  goes  out. 

The  Chairman.  No;  shipped  in  and  delivered  to  the  trade  there? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Just  a  small  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  the  practice,  Mr.  Weld,  to  allow  those 
who  appeared  before  this  committee  and  its  members  to  revise  or 
extend  their  remarks,  so  if  you  desire  to  add  anything  to  this  you 
may  do  so. 

Mr.  Welds.  Very  well.  There  is  one  little  table  I  want  to  present 
showing  the  stock  of  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  frozen  beef,  and  pork 
products  on  hand  Julv  1.  1919,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  countrv  that  those  stocks  represent.  For  example, 
the  stock  of  eggs  on  July  1  was  7,508.530  cases ;  only  7  per  cent  or 
the  annual  production  of  eggs.  Of  butter  there  were  87,851,731 
pounds,  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  butter.  The 
7,508,030  cases  of  eggs,  if  they  were  put  on  the  market  and  consumed 
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normally  and  no  other  eggs  consumed,  they  would  last  the  country 
about  22  days.  The  butter  that  was  in  cold  storage,  if  it  were  put 
on  the  market  and  no  other  butter  were  consumed,  it  would  last  the 
country  about  20  days. 

The  poultry  that  was  on  hand  at  that  time  was  48,895,000  pounds, 
which  is  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production,  and  would 
last  about  10  days  if  placed  on  the  market  and  no  other  consumed. 

The  Chairkan.  That  has  reference  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Weld.  Well,  from  July  1.  If  that  had  been  thrown  onto  the 
market  July  1  that  would  have  lasted  10  days. 

Of  frozen  beef  there  was  162,386,570  pounds,  and  that  was  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production,  and  it  would  have  lasted 
seven  days  if  thrown  on  the  market,  and  if  we  consumed  no  other 
beef. 

Of  pork  products  there  were  1,047,808,000  pounds,  which  repre- 
sented 10  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production,  and  would  have 
lasted  35  days  had  those  pork  products  been  thrown  on  the  market 
and  we  had  consumed  no  other  pork  ijroducts.  In  fact,  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  pork  was  in  pickle  and  in  process  of  being  cured  and 
was  not  yet  ready  for  the  market.  The  supply  ready  for  market 
would  not  have  lasted  more  than  about  10  days. 

I  mention  these  figures  because  they  are  rather  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  recommendation  that  the  present  stock  of  food 
be  thrown  on  the  market.  The  point  is,  that  we  should  have  bigger 
rather  than  smaller  stocks  to  last  us  through  the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  high  point?  ^ 

Mr.  Weld.  That  is  practically  the  nigh  point  of  eggs  and  butter. 

The  Chairman.  July  1  is  the  high  point? 

Mr.  Weld.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  August  will  be  high  on  butter. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Bureau  of  markets  reports  on  hand  July  1,  1919. 


Eg^ oases. 

Batter pounds. 

Poultry do... 

Fro  sen  beef do... 

Pork  products,  indudinj;  lard do.  - . 


Amount. 


7,a^8,530 

87,851,371 

48,895,000 

103.386,570 

1,047,838,000 


Percentage 

of  total 
produoUon. 


7 
6 
3 
2 
10 


Would 
last- 


Dofs. 


22 
20 
10 
7 
35 


About  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  Is  In  process  of  being  cured  In  pickle  and 
Halt  and  Is  not  ready  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Weld. 

The  committee  will  recess  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
when  the  committee  will  meet  in  joint  session  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Hearings  on  cold-storage  leg- 
islation will  be  resumed  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  when  tho 
committee  will  hear  a  delegation  of  mayors  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

(Thereupon,  at  6.30  o'clock  p.  ni.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.) 
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Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D,  (7.,  Monday^  August  18^  1919. 

The  committee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Members  of  the  committee  and  the  following  Members 
of  the  House  and  officials  of  municipalities  in  New  Jersey:  Repre- 
sentatives Daniel  F.  Minahan  and  Thomas  J.  Scully:  Mayors  Charles 
P.  Gillen,  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  Frank  Dorsey,  of  Perth  Amboy;  James 
F.  Gannon,  jr.  (vice  mayor),  of  Jersey  City;  D.  H.  Slayback, 
Verona ;  Dr.  John  Hopper,  Ridgewood ;  Robert  E.  Torrane,  Kear- 
ney; Clifford  L.  Newman,  Paterson;  Edward  R.  Folsom,  of  Irving- 
ton  ;  John  H.  McGuire,  Passaic ;  John  J.  Griffin,  representing  Mayor 
Mravlag,  of  Elizabeth ;  Mayor  Marshal  WooUey ,  of  Long  JBranch, 
Commissioner  John  Picken,  of  Montclair;  and  Dr.  Underwood 
Cochran,  commissioner  of  parks  and  public  property,  Atlantic  City. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  from  the  mayors  and  other  officials 
of  municipalities  in  New  Jersey. 

Will  you  please  state  your  full  name  and  official  position  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  CHABLES  P.  GILLEN,  UATOB  OF 

NEWABE,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Minahan.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Mayor  Gillen,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  chairman  of  the  mayors'  committee  of  New  Jersey  munici- 
palities^ who  desired  to  speak  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us,. Mr.  Gillen. 

Mr.  Gillen.  My  full  name  is  Charles  P.  Gillen;  I  am  mayor  of 
Newark;  and  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  others  who 
j^re  present. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gillen.  Mayor  D.  H.  Slayback,  of  Verona,  N.  J.;  Commis- 
sioner John  Picken,  of  Montclair ;  Dr.  John  Hopper,  mayor  of  Ridge- 
wood ;  Mayors  Frank  Dorsey,  of  Perth  Amboy,  Eobert  E.  Torrance, 
of  Kearney;  Clifford  L.  Newman,  of  Paterson;  Vice  Mayor  James 
F.  Gannon,  jr.,  of  Jersey  City;  Underwood  Cochran,  commissioner  of 
parks  and  public  property,  Atlantic  City;  Mayor  Edward  B.  Fol- 
som, of  Irvington;  A.  S.  Wildey,  commissioner  of  revenue  and 
finance,  Nutley;  Mayor  Jolm  H.  McGuire,  of  Passaic;  John  J. 
Griflui,  representing  Mayor  Mravlag,  of  Elizabeth ;  Mayor  Marshall 
WooUey,  of  Long  Branch ;  and  Representatives  Minahan  and  Scully. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  what  arrangements  you  have  made  as 
to  the  division  of  time,  and  how  much  time  is  desired  by  your  dele- 
gation ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  would  like  a  day  or  two ;  but  you  may  not  want 
to  give  us  that  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  the  whole  day  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Whatever  time  you  can  give  us. 

About  10  days  ago  we  called  a  meeting  of  jnayors  of  municipalities 
in  New  Jersey  at  rfewark.  That  meeting  was  attended  by  mayors 
and  other  representatives  of  a  great  many  New  Jersey  municipalities. 

The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  particularly  food.  We  took  the  matter  of  food  up  and  discussed 
it  at  some  length.  Each  official  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  and  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  his  municipality; 
so  that  we  got  a  very  good  idea  of  the  general  conditions  existing 
throughout  the  State  oi  New  Jersey. 

And  as  a  result  of  that  meeting  we  formulated  a  set  of  resolutions 
which  we  forwarded  to  Congress  through  our  Representatives  from 
New  Jersey.  I  believe  those  resolutions  have  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  suppose  they  will  be  referred  to  your  committee,  or 
some  other  committee. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  a  copy  of  those  resolutions,  so  that  they 
can  go  in  the  record? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  can  get  you  a  copy.  Congressman  Minahan,  have 
you  copies  of  that  resolution? 

Mr.  Minahan.  No  ;  I  have  no  copy  with  me. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Congressman  Scully,  have  you  a  copy? 

Mr.  Scully.  Yes. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

August  8,  1919. 

At  a  conference  held  to-day  of  mayors  and  other  representatives  of  the 
municipalities  of  New  Jersey  at  the  Newarlc  City  Hall,  the  question  of  tlie  cost 
of  food  and  other  necessities  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Everyone  present  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Nation  was  confronted  with  a  serious  menace, 
and  they  believed  the  exorbitant  prices  were  the  result  of  profiteering.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  food  prices  were  going  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
wage  earner,  and  that  as  a  result  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent  noticeable 
for  some  time  was  growing  rapidly,  and  that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  situation  with  determined  action. 

All  representatives  reported  that  they  were  either  selling  the  Government 
foods  or  were  about  to  proceed  with  the  saie  of  them.  The  national  authorities 
were  commended  for  selling  the  foods  to  the  municipalities  for  distribution.  It 
was  asserted  that  this  could  be,  however  good,  only  a  temporary  remedy,  and 
that  eventually  the  supply  would  be  terminated,  and  that  the  National  Gkivem- 
ment  must,  In  order  to  protect  the  people,  act  quickly,  employing  every  remedy 
at  hand  to  force  a  proper  distribution  of  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation  at 
proper  prices. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  mayors  and  representatives  of  the  municipalities 
pf  New  Jersey,  acting  for  the  people  of  this  State  In  meeting  assembled  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  August  8,  1919,  congratulate  the  Federal  authorities  on  the 
distribution  of  Army  foods  through  municipalities,  and  offer  to  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  and  Congress  the  support  of  New  Jersey  In  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

"  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  people  of  New  Jersey  respectfully  urge  the 
President  and  Congress  to  complete  at  the  earUest  possible  moment,  all  plans 
for  the  punishment  of  food  proliteers  and  for  reducing  the  cost  of  foods ;  that 
no  effort  be  spared  until  all  available  means  ^thln  the  power  of  the  President 
and  Congress  be  used  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  and  that  If  necessary  all  food- 
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Storage  houses  and  plants  be  taken  over  by  the  Govemment  and  the  contents 
distributed  in  equitable  manner. 

"Committee  on  resolutions:  Charles  P.  Gillen,  Mayor  of  Newark, 
chairman ;  Frank  Hague,  mayor  of  Jersey  City ;  Victor  Mrnv- 
lag,  mayor  of  Elizabeth ;  David  H.  Slayback,  mayor  of  Verona ; 
Frank  Dorsey,  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy ;  Marshall  Woolley,  mayor 
of  Long  Branch ;  Dr.  Underwood  Cochrin,  representing  Atlantic 
City." 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Our  trouble  in  New  Jersey,  I  suppose,  is  similar  to 
the  trouble  in  other  States.  The  high  cost  of  living  has  unsettled  all 
living  conditions  there.    The  wage  question  is  up  in  the  air. 

We  feel,  after  that  conference  and  one  that  we  had  this  morning, 
that  there  can  not  be  any  fixed  condition  in  the  matter  of  wages  and 
employment  until  we  get  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  housing 
fixed,  particularly  the  prices  of  food.  Once  we  can  get  the  price  of 
food  down  to  something  like  normal,  we  feel  that  the  labor  question 
and  the  wage  question  will  probably  right  itself  to  a  great  extent. 

We  find  m  our  municipalities  tms  condition :  Our  municipal  em- 
ployees and  the  employees  of  private  concerns  come  before  us  and 
before  their  employers  and  say,  "  Here,  we  have  cot  to  have  more 
wages,  because  the  price  of  food  is  so  much.  And  when  we  are  in- 
quiring about  those  prices  we  find  that,  instead  of  any  reduction  in 
the  near  future,  our  dealers  tell  us  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  further 
increase  in  the  price  of  food,  and  therefore  we  have  got  to  have  more 
wages." 

Now,  that  creates  strikes  where  increases  are  refused.  Increases  in 
some  cases  are  impossible,  and  then  along  comes  the  strikes,  like  we 
have  in  the  city  of  New  York  to-day.  And  it  is  all  due,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  New  Jersey,  to  the  unsettled  prices  of  food. 

We  feel,  of  course,  that  this  ever-increasing  cost  of  food  and  the 
other  necessities  is  due  absolutely  to  profiteering.  Every  representa- 
tire  of  a  New  Jersey  municipality  who  is  here  to-day  feels  the  same 
way  about  it. 

In  our  little  conference  that  we  held  this  morning  we  decided  to 
have  each  one  make  a  suggestion  and  jot  it  down  on  paper  and  to 
present  all  those  suggestions  to  you  gentlemen  for  your  consideration. 

One  of  these  suggestions  was  to  have  a  special  Federal  commission 
on  exports. 

Another  was  to  have  the  Govemment  take  over  the  refrigerator 
cars  used  for  carrying  meats  and  other  foodstuffs  on  the  railroads 
or  to  supply  refrigerator  cars  that  all  producers  might  use.  The 
understanding  now  is,  I  believe,  that  all  of  these  refrigerator  cars  on 
the  railroads  are  owned  by  private  companies — ^by  the  packing  houses 
principally. 

Another  suggestion  was  to  have  not  only  the  foods  sold  as  they 
are  sold  now  by  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  municipalities 
to  consumers,  but  to  have  leather,  clothing,  and  all  other  commodities 
that  are  in  general  use  by  the  people  now  held  by  the  Government 
and  owned  by  the  Government  sold  as  directly  as  it  is  possible  to 
sell  those  commodities*  The'  understanding  now  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  these  materials  are  sold  to  the  large  dealers  from  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  them. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mayor  Slayback,  of 

Verona,  this  momingr  that  leather  was  sold  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
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Chicago  at  a  price  higher  than  the  Government  paid  for  it  when  it 
was  purchased;  whether  that  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know;  that  is 
the  report  that  we  have  received ;  and  it  seems  that  this  leather  was 
bought  back  again  by  the  big  leather  combinations  that  did  not  want 
it  to  go  on  the  marKet,  and  were  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  it  in 
preference  to  havinj^  it  go  on  the  market  and  supplying  a  certain 
amount  of  competition,  which  would  pull  down  the  price  of  leather. 

The  Chairman.  What  evidence  have  you  of  the  Government  sell- 
ing leather  back  at  advanced  prices  to  maintain  the  prices? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  In  regard  to  the  leather? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  have  no  evidence.  Let  me  say  that  Mayor  Slay- 
back  has  made  the  statement^  and  it  was  reported  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  leather  was  sold  in  that  manner;  and  I  think  you  will  find 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  sales  of  these  things  by  the  Government 
right  here  in  Washington  will  admit  to  you  that  they  sold  the  goods 
at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  paid  lor  them.  I  know  that  they 
admitted  that  to  me  in  the  matter  of  foods  within  a  week;  I  got  it 
from  the  department ;  they  admitted  to  me  that  they  sold  goods  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  they  paid  for  those  goods. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Do  you  recall  what  those  goods  were?  Were  they 
canned  stuff? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Canned  stuff,  particularly. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Were  they  sold  back  to  the  canners? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  don't  know  to  whom;  sold  to  private  parties;  it 
was  not  sold  to  municipalities. 

^Another  suggestion  is  to  have  the  Government  release,  as  early  as 
possible,  all  foodstuffs  now  held. 

Mr.  Young.  Held  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Held  and  owned  by  the  Government.  It  seems  that 
when  we  send  in  orders  from  these  various  municipalities  for  some 
of  these  foods,  we  are  having  some  difficulty  in  getting  certain  foods; 
and  when  we  inquire  we  find  out  that  there  are  quantitie^s  of  theso 
foods  that  we  can  not  get  very  readily — goods  still  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  that  have  not,  as  I  understand  it,  been  declared  surplus. 
And  our  suggestion  to-day  is  to  have  the  Government  release  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  all  foods  now  owned  by  the  Govermnent. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  All  surpluses.  I  suppose  you 
mean? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  All  surpluses — ^well,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
there  as  to  what  is  surplus  and  what  is  not  surplus.  It  is  up  to  the 
various  department  heads,  as  I  understand  it,  to  declare  what  is 
surplus  in  this  commodity  and  that  commodity,  and  what  is  not 
surplus. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  presume  the  War  Department 
will  reply  that  a  certain  amount  is  needed  and  in  the  future  will  be 
needed  for  the  Anny? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  that  part,  at  least,  can  not 
be  and  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  But  you  mean  the  actual  surplus? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Our  idea  is  to  sell  what  is  the  real  surplus.  There 
are  goods  now  held  and  owned  by  the  Government  which  they  say 
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;hey  will  release  and  will  declare  surplus  within  a  short  time;  but 
3iir  idea  is  to  hasten  the  release  of  those  goods  and  to  have  them 
leclared  surplus  as  early  as  possible,  so  tnat  we  may  be  able  to 
Tiarket  them  through  our  municipalities. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  Congress  has  passed 
I  resohition  ordering  the  departments  to  do  thj^t? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  that  is  pretty  nearly  as  far  as  we  can  go  iu 
the  matter. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Well,  that  covers  our  suggestion;  we  did  not  know 
that,  and  we  thought  we  would  urge  that  point  upon  you. 

Ifr.  McLauoiilin  of  Michigan.  It  was  not  quite  that,  was  it,  Mr. 
rinclier? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  the  House  resolution  we  re- 
jiiested,  or  suggested,  the  advisability  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Directed  the  doing  of  it;  the  resolution  called  at- 
:ention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  neglected  to  declare  those  foods 
jurpliis  and  it  ordered  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  it  was  only  a  House  resolu- 
ion,  and  it  could  hardly  order  them  to  do  anything  without  the 
iction  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  it  went  as  far  as  the  House  could  go,  and  I 
hink  it  resulted  in  the  selling  of  the  goods  that  they  ordered  sold. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Well,  the  War  Department  is  obeving  the  mandate  of 
he  Houfe,  is  it  not?    They  are  selling  these  goods? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  they  are;  but  my  sugges- 
ion  is  that  it  was  not  an  order,  not  a  mandate,  but  being  passed  only 
yy  the  House  it  was  only  a  request  or  suggestion. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Yes ;  it  was  not  a  direction. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  action  of  the 
i\^ar  Department  in  the  distribution  of  these  foods;  but  we  merely 
rant  to  respectfully  urge  the  early  release  of  all  other  surpluses, 
lecanse  the  War  Department  may  not  be  cognizant  of  the  great  de- 
nand  for  those  goods,  as  we  are  at  the  present  time  in  our  munici- 
)alities  in  New  Jersey.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  at  all,  and 
s^e  run  out  of  the  supplies  that  we  receive  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  other  supplies?  Why 
hould  the  department  dispose  of  the  food  supplies  and  not  the  other 
fupplies  of  which  it  has  a  surplus? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  came  here  to-day  to  urge  that  the  department 
iispose  of  all  other  supplies,  too. 

The  Chairman.  All  its  supplies? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  shoes  and  clothing 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Harness  and  those  things  which 
.nter  into  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wagons  and  implements? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  All  other  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Automobiles  and  truclcs? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  surplus  supplies? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  there  is 
a  special  committee  investigating  the  War  Department  In  the 
course  of  tlie  hearing  before  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  that  com- 
mittee it  developed  that  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  sale  of  some  of  these  food  products  to  municipalities.  But 
I  gather  from  the  testimony  and  from  statements  by  members  of 
that  subcommittee  that  some  regulations  difficult  for  a  municipality 
to  comply  with  had  been  imposed,  and  that  that  line  of  work  had  not 
been  large  or  verv  effective.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  sending  out  of  foodstuffs,  for  instance? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  G11X.EN.  Well,  I  think  that  the  Wslt  Department  made  that 
very  easy  for  any  municipality,  as  I  understand  it.  In  New  Jersey, 
of  course,  we  have  no  difficulty.  Our  municipalities  have  the  power 
to  go  into  the  food  business  and  the  selling  of  food,  so  we  have  no 
difficulty  there  with  that  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  found  no  difficulty  or  im- 
practicable conditions  imposed  in  those  regulations  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Not  a  particle;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  to  cover  the 
municipalities  that  did  not  have  that  power  to  go  into  the  selling  of 
food  the  War  Department  agreed  to  snip  the  food  to  the  municipal- 
ity j  provided  the  mayor  or  other  executive  officer  would  act  as  the 
sales  distributor,  or  whatever  the  term  of  the  position  might  be.  If 
the  mayor  of  a  town  not  having  that  power  would  act  as  the  agent, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  War  Department  would  consign  the  food  to 
him.  And  it  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  pick  out  a  committee  to 
handle  the  sale  of  the  food  after  he  received  it, 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  did  many  of  the  municipali- 
ties of  your  State  take  advantage  of  that? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes,  sir,  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    How  many  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  could  not  say;  I  imagine  there  must  have  been  at 
least  50. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  what  kind  of  products  did 
their  purchases  cover? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Well,  in  Newark,  I  bought  hams,  bacon,  all  kinds  of 
canned  goods,  sirup  and  sugar.  I  got  some  sugar  from  the  Equali- 
zation Board. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  much  money  was  required 
altogether  to  make  those  purchases  in  your  city? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  have  not  paid  the  Government  a  cent  yet.  They 
have  not  asked  a  cent  from  us,  although  we  have  been  buying  from 
them  for  two  or  three  weeks;  they  give  us  credit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Were  the  prices  fixed  so  that  you 
know  what  your  obligations  are? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Absolutely,  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  know  how  much  it 
reaches  to  altogether? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Our  purchases  so  far? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  our  purchases  would  run  up  to  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  In  Newark  alone  ? 
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Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  I  think  it  is  pretty 
dose  to  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Generally  speaking,  what  was  the 
result  as  to  lowering  of  prices,  if  it  effected  a  lowering  and  a  help 
to  the  people? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  After  we  had  been  selling  a  few  days,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  chain  stores — we  have  a  number  of  chain  stores  that 
sell  provisions  and  groceries  of  all  kinds — came  to  me,  and  they 
wanted  to  handle  these  goods,  charging  us  5  per  cent  for  the  cost 
of  handling;  and  then  a  great  many  of  the  independent  storekeepers 
also  came,  and  they  wanted  to  handle  the  goods.  But  we  have  not 
entered  into  that  plan  yet.  We  have  continued  to  sell  the  food  at 
fire  engine  houses,  with  voluntary  help. 

Now,  we  have  absolute  evidence  that  the  price  of  much  of  this  food 
has  been  lowered  in  our  city  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  Government 
foods.  Before  we  purchased  the  goods,  we  sent  our  inspectors 
around  to  the  various  stores  and  got  the  food  prices  on  all  of  these 
foods. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.    Their  prices  to  the  consumers? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  To  the  consumer;  the  retail  prices.  Then  we  pur- 
chased the  goods  and  added  a  little  something  for  the  cost  of  handl- 
ing, trucking,  etc. — ^very  little;  just  the  bare  cost.  And  since  that 
time,  we  find  that,  particularly,  canned  goods,  all  sorts  of  canned 
goods,  have  been  reduced  in  price. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.     About  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Well,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say ;  -but  in  many  cases 
there  has  been  rather  a  substantial  reduction ;  as  much  as  2  or  3  cents 
on  a  can ;  there  may  be  a  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  reduction. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  added  something  to  the  price 
you  paid  the  Government  to  cover  your  proper  expenses? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Can  you  tell  whether  or  not  the 
amount  you  added  would  have  been  a  reasonable  amount  for  a  re- 
tailer to  have  added? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is,  that  you  can  not  tell  or 
that  it  was  not? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Oh,  yes ;  we  can  tell.  It  would  not  have  been  a  rea-» 
sonable  amount.  We  merely  added  the  bare  cost;  like  on  bacon, 
^e  added  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  you  pursued  a  course  that 
was  not  open  to  the  dealers? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Not  open  to  the  dealers. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  distributors  and  the  retail 
dealers  in  your  city — ^you  pursued  a  course,  then,  that  was  not  opetl 
to  them? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Absolutely;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  paid  the  Government  com- 
pare with  the  retail  price?   •'"    ^ 

Mr.  Gillen.  For  instance,  on  bacon,  we  paid  the  Government  in 
the  beginning  34  cents  a  pound  for  stripped  and  36  cents  for  canned 
bacon.  The  price  of  bacon  of  a  similar  qualil^,  according  to  our  expe- 
rience, was  50  or  60  cents  a  poimd  retail.    We  saved  at  least  14  cents 
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a  pound.    Now,  on  the  price  of  ham  we  paid  80  cents,  I  believe, 
at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  bought  it  at  a  20  per  cent  dis- 
count on  the  cost? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  believe  that  is  what  the  Government  stated  at  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  it,  then,  if  it  cost  the  Government  35 
cents  a  pound,  at  .7  cents  discount? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  understand  that  we  were  paying  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  20  per  cent  discount.  At  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  35  cents  a  pound,  you  purchased  at  a  discount  of  7 
cents  a  pound.  In  reselling  you  added  2  cents  a  pound  for  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  added  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  have  been  able  to  put  every  retailer 
out  of  business  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No ;  the  quantity  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  plan  was  carried  out,  no  retailer  could 
sell  it  at  a  loss  of  5  cents  a  pound,  could  he  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  he  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  wholesale  prices  compare  with  the 
price  paid  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  wholesale  prices? 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  that  the  retailer  pays  to  the  whole- 
saler ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  were  buying  under  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  And  selling  retail  under  the  wholesale  prices? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Selling  under  wholesale  prices,  particularly  on  th:^ 
meats;  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  on  the  canned  vegetables;  but 
on  the  bacon  and  the  ham  we  were  buying  imder  the  wholesale  price 
at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan,  then,  is  to  do  away  with  the  distribu- 
tor entirely? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  that  is  not  my  plan. 
»    The  Chairman.  You  can  not  expect  the  distributor  paying  rent 
and  expenses  to  sell  bacon  and  ham  at  5  cents  loss  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  should. 
*   Mr.  RuBEY.  You  do  not  expect  this  Government  supply  to  la^t 
forever,  do  you? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No.    I  consider  that  this  is  merely  a  temporary  sup 
ply  for  the  emergency.    We  feel  that  by  dumping  that  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  at  this  time  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  pull  down  the 
other  prices;  it  will  supply  a  certain  amount  of  competition  with  tho 
dealers  and  make  them  come  down  in  their  prices. 
.  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Has  it  had  that  effect? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  has,  as  I  have  tri^'to  explain. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you  a  qijfestiou  there:  Does  the  public  ui] 
derstand  that  this  is  a  temporary  proposition,  so  far  as  the  supply  i> 
concerned?    Do  they  alsd  understand  that  these  costs  or  prices  that 
they  ai^  paying  for  these  articles  are  below  the  wholesale  prices  for 
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the  articles,  that  it  is  a  temporary  proposition :  or  are  they  beinie:  led 
to  believe  that  these  things  can  be  sokl  at  these  prices  at  which  they 
are  getting  them  now  as  a  permanent  proposition  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  they  understand,  I  believe,  as  well  as  we  do.  that 
there  is  a  certain  supply  there,  and  when  that  supply  is  all  sold  out, 
that  finishes  the  selling,  as  far  as  the  Army  foods  are  concerned,  bv 
the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  temporary  relief? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  is  and  it  is  not ;  it  may  result  in  breaking  down  the 
profiteering  prices  that  we  have  been  paying  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  favor  a  policy  of  dumping 
what  is  in  cold  storage  upon  the  market  at  the  present  time  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  and  bringing  down  prices? 

Mr.  GiLiiEN.  We  also  come  here  to  make  that  suggestion,  that  all 
of  the  foods  now  contained  in  storage  warehouses  that  are  being 
hoarded  be  sold  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  being  hoarded;  I  think  we  all  agree  on 
that;  but  what  knowledge  have  you  as  to  hoarding? 

ilr.  GiLLEN.  I  understand  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
already  foimd  in  many  States  vast  quantities  of  food  that  are  being 
hoarded: 

The  Chairmx\n.  The  evidence  before  this  committee  is  that  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  any  food  product  in  storage  to  carry 
over  the  supply  20  days,  and  that  there  is  only  from  7  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  produced  being  held  in  cold  storage.  Havn 
yon  made  any  investigation  as  to  tne  amount  of  butter  and  eggs 
held  in  storage? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  We  have  investigated  it  in  our  city,  but  I  do  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  supply  that  is  stored  there.  I  could  not 
estimate  it  in  the  number  of  days,  but  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  found  vast  quantities  of  food  stored  there  in  some  of  our  storage 
warehouses  and  in  Jersey  City.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  if  released 
would  feed  our  population  there  for  more  than  20  days. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  novr  place  on  fl^.e  market  the  supply  that 
is  intended  for  the  period  of  scarcity  would  it  not  enhance  the  prices 
at  that  time,  and  would  you  not  have  to  pay  that  increased  price 
later  on  or  go  without  the  food?  For  instance,  eggs  are  not  pro-^ 
duced  during  the  winter  months  or  in  the  fall.  If  you  dispose  Af 
all  the  eggs  now  very  few  will  be  produced  after  this  time,  and  the 
rej^ult  will  be  that  the  price  will  be  very  high  in  the  fall  or  winter 
or  you  will  go  without  eggs.  That  is  one  contention.  What  have 
you  to  say  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  this:  Eecently  there 
!iave  been  a  great  manj'^  storage  house?^  created  for  the  storage  of 
food  in  our  section,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  all  over  the  country. 
I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  these  men  in  the  storage  business 
that  they  have  these  chain-storage  places  reaching  clear  across  the 
continent.  Now  it  seems  tp  .us,  from  all  the  evidence  we  have  in 
our  city,  that  there  is  stored  at\the  present  time,  probably,  from  10 
to  20  times  the  amount  of  food  that  we  used  to  store  10  years  ago — 
or  ?av  5  years  ago.  And  if  that  is  the  case  we  wonder  why  all  of 
that  lood  is  stored  there? 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  for  the  last  10  days.  But  we  are  told  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  by  every  witness  that  has  appeared  before  this 
committee  on  that  point,  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  being 
kept  in  cold  storage  at  this  time.  There  is  slightly  more,  of  course, 
than  in  previous  years,  but  they  explain  that 

Mr.  GiLLEN  (interposing).  Well,  has  not  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice seized  some  of  the  food  in  storage  warehouses  in  some  of  the 
States? 

The  Chairman.  So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Well,  how  do  you  explain  that?  The  Department 
of  Justice  comes  here  before  this  committee  and  makes  light  of  those 
cases  you  read  about  in  the  newspapers.  For  instance,  some  eggs  in 
Ohio 

Mr.  Lee.  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  it  was. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Chattanooga;  and  they  explained  that  they  did  not 
exactly  understand  the  process — ^that  there  were  probably  enough 
eggs  to  supply  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  the  rate  they  are  using  e^s, 
for  one  week ;  but  at  any  rate  they  all  agree  that  the  amount  is  not 
exceeding  20  days'  supply. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Bight  there,  was  it  not  the  gentleman  from  S^ft  & 
Co.  who  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  He  said  they  did  not  have  more  than  that. 

Mr.  KuBEY.  But  you  stated  that  the  Department  of  Justice  said 
that. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  He  said  it  was  under  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  suppose  he  referred  to  the  New  York  Department  of  Justice;  he 
did  not  have  full  information  on  that. 

Of  course,  if  the  Department  of  Justice  has  information  to  show 
that  foodstuffs  are  being  hoarded,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  give  this  committee  that  information.  Well, 
we  have  had  a  man  here  who  says  it  is  not  anything  like 

Mr.  GnxEN  (interposing).  They  have  only  recently  started,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  TiNCHERl  Yes.  In  your  State  you  have  a  State  law  regulat- 
ing the  number  of  months  that  they  can  keep  products  in  cold  stor- 
age, have  you  not? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now,  the  President  recommended  that  we  get  as 
near  as  we  could,  within  constitutional  limitations,  to  the  food  laws 
of  your  State  in  the  Federal  law.  Now,  do  I  understand  correctly, 
then,  that  you  think  that  there  is  too  much  in  cold  storage  in  your 
State?    You  do  not  think  your  State  law  is  effective? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TAMES  F.  GANNON,  JB.,  VICE  MAYO& 

JEBSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  think  I  can  answer- your  question,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  Mayor  Crillen,  but  I  went  over  all 
of  those  cold-storage  laws  last  week — and  particularly  the  one  to 
which  the  President  referred  in  his  message  to  Congress — so  that 
when  the  time  comes  I  think  I  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Just  answer  it,  then;  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it. 
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Mr.  Gannon.  We  have  a  storage- warehouse  law  in  New  Jersey. 
It  is  some  chapter  of  the  Laws  of  1916,  which  is  a  revision  of  the  law 
pa^ed  while  President  Wilson  was  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1913. 
It  is^  a  very  effective  law.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  United  States 
district  attorney,  under  that  law,  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  to  ascertain  just  exactly  the  quantity  of  goods  that  are  in 
storage,  because  the  consignor  and  the  warehouseman  have  got  to 
report  to  the  State  commissioner  of  foods  the  quantity  of  goods  on 
storage  the  1st  of  everw  month,  and  then  also  make  Quarterly  reports. 
It  would  be  possible  for  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  go  into  New  Jersey,  to  go  into  only  one  place,  the  statehouse  at 
Trenton,  and  find  out  in  one  day,  if  he  had  enough  clerks  to  send 
there,  the  quantity  of  goods  on  storage  in  New  Jersey. 

I  made  an  investigation  of  the  situation.  I  am  commissioner  of 
taxes  in  Jersey  City ;  I  made  an  investigation  last  May  in  an  effort 
to  tax  this  merchandise.  Theretofore  Jersey  City  had  adopted  a 
,  policy  of  taking  a  certain  assessment  from  the  warenousemen  instead 
of  disturbing  the  customer.  We  found  that  the  city  of  Newark 
got  approximately  $12,000  from  its  warehouses.  We  determined  that 
2,000  out  of  3,000  of  the  reports  were  insufficient.  We  subpoenaed 
the  warehouse  people,  under  section  13  of  the  general  tax  law,  to  get 
their  books ;  we  got  their  books,  examined  them,  and  made  a  list  of 
every  article  of  food  stored  last  May  by  the  Merchants'  Refrigerat- 
ing Co.,  amountiuj^  to  over  $5,000,000  worth.  Now,  I  approximate, 
from  the  study  of  the  situation  that  I  made  in  Jersey  City,  that 
there  are  at  least  $12,000,000  worth  of  perishable  merchandize  in 
storage  warehouses  in  Jersey  City.    I  can  prove  that. 

Mr.  TiNCECBR.  You  believe  in  the  proposition  of  storing  perishable, 
goods  for  the  season  that  they  are  not  produced,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  you  think  that  now  there  is  an  excessive  amount 
stored  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  your  law  compels  a  man  to  dispose  of  the 
stored  goods  within  a  certain  time;  do  you  think  that  law  is  suffi- 
cient! 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  being  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  why  do  not  your  State  officials  act  under  the 
State  law,  instead  of  coming  here  before  this  committee  and  asking 
for  legislation?  If  you  have  a  State  law  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
that  must  be  administered  by  State  officials,  why  do  not  your  mayoi*s 
and  prosecuting  officials  get  hold  of  the  men  who  violate  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  will  answer  your  question.  In  Jersey  City,  we 
have  handed  all  of  our  evidence  to  the  prosecutor ;  we  are  not  going 
to  wait  for  the  State  officials ;  we  are  going  to  indict  them  right  in 
Hudson  County,  the  same  as  we  did  with  Swift  and  Armour  in  1914, 
when  Gov.  Fort  was  governor;  and  we  would  have  convicted  them  at 
that  time,  except  that  the  governor  would  not  give  us  extradition  at 
that  time.  ^       '   ^ 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  you  are  coming  down  here  asking  us  to  do  some- 
thing under  the  United  States  laws.  ^  You  admit  that  you  have  some 
law  on  tiie  matter  in  New  Jersey,  which  mus^  be  administered  locally 
by  the  State  authorities  in  New  Jersey ;  and  if  you  have  a  local  and 
State  remedy  in  New  Jersey,  why  do  you  dump  the  trouble  on  this 
committee  of  Congress,  when  you  have  the  remedy  already  in  hand? 
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Mr.  Gannon.  I  do  not  intend  to  burden  you  with  that  trouble;  we 
will  take  care  of  that  in  Hudson  County,  as  far  as  Hudson  County  is 
concerned.  We  do  not  want  Federal  assistance,  and  we  do  not  want 
State  assistance.    They  will  be  indicted. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  You  understand  that  we  are  holding  hearings  on  a 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  which  is  stronger — ^that  is,  gives 
the  Government  more  power  than  the  legal  department  advises  ns 
that  we  have  a  right  to  go ;  and  it  is  practically,  we  understand,  along 
the  lines  of  your  law.  Now,  the  legal  department  tells  us  that  Con- 
gress can  not  go  as  far  as  the  State  laws  can,  because  we  can  not  catch 
everything;  we  must  catch  what  we  can  imder  the  interstate  clause  of 
the  Constitution  or  under  the  taxing  power. 

.  Mr.  Gannon.  You  can  get  a  majority  of  them  under  your  inter- 
state commerce  power,  because  these  foods  are  not  made  in  New  Jer- 
sey. For  instance,  I  think  the  prunes  that  we  have  come  all  the  way 
from  California ;  the  articles  are  not  produced  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  What  has  been  your  experience  of  the  residt  of  the  , 
New  Jersey  law  ?    Has  it  brought  the  foods  supplies  on  the  market  i 

Mr.  Gannon.  Our  experience  is  that  these  food  supplies  are  being 
hoarded  in  New  York,  to  affect  the  prices. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Well,  we  have  an  antilioarding  law,  a  Federal  law 
against  hoarding  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  a  war  measure. 

Mr.  Gannon.  Then,  I  suj^^st  this  in  connection  with  your  Gov- 
ernment law:  We  have  sufincient  Government  laws.  And  we  have 
sufficient  information,  or  can  get  sufficient  information,  under  our 
State  law,  to  give  your  United  States  Food  Administration  so  that 
they  can  prosecute  these  interests  under  the  food  act.  Now,  I  suggest 
^ew  Jersey  as  a  starting  place,  because  we  have  such  a  good  food 
law,  that  enables  you  to  get  a  line  on  everything  that  is  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  the  same  power  under  the  Federal  law 
to-day. 

.  Mr.  Gannon.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Federal  law. 
*  Mr.  Anderson.  That  information  is  all  available. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  under  the  food-control  act. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  under  the  food-control  act. 
■  Mr.  Gannon.  But  the  point  I  make  is  this:  In  some  of  the  States, 
where  they  are  not  required  to  make  these  monthly  reports  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  you  may  take  a  longer  time  to  get  the  information 
that  you  can  get  m  New  Jersey;  you  can  go  to  one  place  in  New 
Jersey  and  get  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  New  Jersey  cold-storage  foods  are  distril>ute<l 
very  largely  in  New  York  City,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gannon.  And  we  believe  for  export.  The  stuff  that  is  around 
the  port  of  New  York,  we  believe,  is  consumed  in  the  City  of  New 
YorK  and  the  metropolitan  district,  or  is  held  there  for  export. 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  your  statement  that 
the  normal  consumption  capacity  of  Jersey  City  would  not  be  a  true 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  whether  the  food  is  hoarded  in  that 
city  or  not,  would  it  not?  '"     "» 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  pecause  I  do  not  think  by 
any  means  that  the  gaods  that  are  hoarded,  if  they  are  hoarded  in 
Jersey  City,  are  meant  for  Jersey  City  consumption.  The  best  place 
in  the  United  States  for  a  storage  warehouse  is  around  the  port  of 
New  York,  because  New  York  is  a  port  of  export,  and  there  is  a 
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lar^r  consumption  there  than  anywhere  else;  naturally  that  is  the 
logical  place  for  a  warehouse. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well^  the  difficulty  we  would  encounter  in  passing 
Federal  legislation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
goods  stored  in  a  warehouse  in  New  Jersey  are  in  interstate  conuuerce 
or  not.  Probably  they  would  be  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
cold-storage  warehouse,  but  whether  they  are  in  interstate  conuuerce 
when  they  are  in  the  warehouse  or  not  is  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion; and  upon  that  question  the  legal  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  advise  us  that  in  their  opinion  those  goods  are  not  in 
interstate  commerce  when  they  are  in  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  Gaknon.  I  can  only  say  this — and  it  is  on  a  tax  subject,  by  the 
way — that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  those 
things  are  in  interstate  commerce;  and  of  course,  we  are  forbidden  to 
tax  goods  in  transit,  under  a  Federal  inhibition  of  some  kind — it  is 
part  of  the  Constitution,  I  think.  But  if  those  goods  remain  in  Jersey 
City,  when  the  transit  is  broken,  they  are  no  longer  in  interstate 
commerce ;  they  are  under  State  laws. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  exactly  the  difficulty  we  have  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Federal  law,  which  applies  only  to  goods  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  have  just  obtained  a  copy  of  this  Ilutcliinson  bill 
(H.  R.  7970),  and  I  would  make  one  suggestion,  in  addition  to  the 
law  that  we  have  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  this  bill.  I  have 
not  read  it,  so  that  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  it  or  not.  I  think 
if  the  United  States  Grovemment  could  ascertain  in  some  way  the 
cost  of  production,  and  compel  the  men  consigning  those  goods  to 
approximate,  as  well  as  the  date  upon  which  those  goods  are  stored, 
the  cost  of  production,  that  when  they  got  to  the  consumer,  and  the 
retail  and  the  wholesale  selling  prices  were  known,  it  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  stopping  profiteering,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  United 
State  Government  can  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Axdehson.  Well,  we  have  that  power  in  the  Department  of" 
Agriculture,  and  they  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wheat  for  10  or  12  years,  and  are  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  I  think  the  same  difficulty  would  arise  on  anything  that  comes 
out  of  the  ground,  for  the  reason  that  the  costs  are  very  widely 
different;  they  differ  a  great  deal  between  the  different  producers. 
They  might  be  able  to  ascertain  the  cost  at  which  they  went  into 

storage. 

Mr.  Gannon.  That  is  just  what  I  want. 

Mr,  Anderson.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Gannon.  Well,  the  cost  at  which  they  enter  storage  is  based  on 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  ;  that  is  not  based  on  the  cost  of  production ;  it 
may  be  very  much  higher  or  very  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. .> 

Mr.  Gannon.  Well,  I  think  the  proper  remedy  is  to  ascertain  the 
•cost,  and  I  know  of  no  one  better  than  the  Federal  authorities  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of.  production. 

Mr.  HtrrcHiNsoN.  Let  me  help  you  out  as  to  that  point.  You  say 
you  in  New  Jersey  have  an  efficient  law.  Do  you  realize  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  have  no  law  whatever,  and  that  in  those  States 
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they  can  store  food  as  long  as  they  want  to  and  then  take  it  to  Nev 
Jersey? 

Mr.  Gannon.  That  is  why  I  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  want  a  uniform  law  in  every  State? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  food  laws  should  be  uniform,  just 
as  I  think  divorce  laws  and  automobile  laws  ought  to  be  uniform. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  can  ship  food  products  from  Texas,  whei-e 
they  do  not  have  any  cold-storage  law,  keep  it  there  as  long  as  they 
want  to,  and  then  ship  it  to  New  Jersey  and  keep  it  there  a  year. 

Mr.  Gannon.  So  that  that  food  can  be  removed  from  a  State  that 
does  not  have  any  law  and  then  be  taken  to  New  Jersey  and  stored 
there? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  this  bill  is  intended  to 
remedy. 

Mr.  Gannon.  That  is  a  very  good  bill,  then. 

Mr.  Young.  You  have  made  one  suggestion  as  to  the  bill.  But  to 
get  back  to  the  point  of  the  cost  in  storage.  Of  course,  it  can  be 
ascertained  what  the  cost  at  which  those  things  go  in  storage  is. 
Would  you  be  in  favor  of  requiring  to  be  stamped  on  those  articles 
the  cost  at  which  they  went  into  storage,  and  then  as  they  left  stor- 
age and  went  into  the  hands  of  the  jobber,  would  you  want  that  cost 
price  to  be  still  stamped  on  them,  and  the  selling  price  to  be  stamped 
on  them?  Would  you  carry  that  idea  all  along  the  line,  to  the  re- 
tailer when  he  goes  to  sell  the  article  to  the  individual  farmer,  and 
would  you  have  that  apply  to  dry  goods,  to  hardware,  to  farm  im- 
plements, and  to  the  whole  category  of  things  that  enter  into  con- 
sumption ?  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  law  requiring  the 
stamping  at  every  step,  from  the  producer  into  storage,  and  to  the 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Gannon.  No,  sir;  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  necessity  of  life  that  is  hoarded  as  much  as  food.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  other  article  or  necessity  of  life  is  controlled  as 
much  as  food  is;  but  I  think  that  food  is  hoarded.  And  I  should 
say  that  stamp  belongs  there  for  Government  information,  so  that 
the  United  States  Government  can  tell  at  any  time  whether  Hiere  is 
profiteering  going  on,  and  would  know  where  to  charge  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fanner  would  have  a  just 
right  to  complain  if  they  required  from  him  the  price  of  producing 
the  food  proaucts  that  he  produces — and  they  would  have  to  go  into 
that  proposition  to  ascertain  the  price  at  which  it  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer; do  you  not  think  that  the  farmer  could  with  much  justice 
say,  '^  If  you  are  going  to  do  this  in  regard  to  the  product  that  we 

Eroduce  to  feed  the  world,  then  we  insist  that  a  similar  requirement 
d  adopted  in  the  law  as  to  what  we  bu^.  We  buy  slioes,  and  we 
buy  farm  implements ;  and  we  buy  the  things  to  produce  these  food 
products;  and  if  you  are  going  to  stamp  our  article  with  tlie  cost 
of  production, •  we  think  tnat  you  should  do'  the  same  as  to  the' 
articles  we  buy"? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  natural  correlative  of 
a  law  of  this  kind;  and  I  would  not  blame  the  farmer,  when  the* 
shoe  man  tells  him,  "'Beware,  you  must  pay  $20  for  shoes  next  year,'* 
and  we  hear  in  France  they  are  paying:  onlv  $3  and  $4.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  the  principle  would  apply.  But  I  say  to-day  it  is  a 
question  of  "  passing  the  buck."    Armour  and  Swift  blame  it  on 
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the  farmer;  and  the  fanner  blames  it  on  Armour  and  Swift.  The 
retailer  blames  it  on  Armour  and  Swift.  If  you  get  the  price  at 
which  the  foods  went  into  the  storage  warehouse,  you  would  not 
need  to  let  anybody  pass  the  buck;  you  would  know  just  what  profit 
each  made.  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  any  man  from  making  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  YoiiNG.  Then  the  farmer  has  a  right  to  say  that  he,  being  a 
consumer  of  manufactured  articles,  ought  to  know  that  profit  that 
is  beins  made  on  him. 

Mr.  Gannon.  Well,  that  is  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  If  you  want  to  know  who  is  "passing  the  buck," 
as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  do  you  not  think  that,  with  equal 
force,  you  would  be  able  to  say  that  as  to  other  things  they  are 
being  made  "  the  goat "  ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  suppose  he  is  in  some  things. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  would  not  want  to  see  the  farmer  made  the 
"goat,"  would  you? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  You  would  not  want  him  to  pay  all  the  bills, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  it  should  apply  to 
other  necessities  of  life,  and  not  leave  it  to  those  produced  by  the 
farmer  alone? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought  to 
say  whether  that  would  be  too  radical.    From  what  the  Congress- 
man  sa^^s,  I  think  it  is  a     very  logical  conclusion;  I  think  it  is 
logical,  if  you  are  going  to  do  it  with  foodstuffs,  it  should  be  don^' 
with  other  necessities.  l 

Mr.  Young.  The  farmer  is  paying  $135  for  a  farm  wagon  tha^ 
cost  $65  before  the  war.  He  is  paying  this  tremendous  price  foi? 
shoes;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  clothing  he  and  his  family  have 
to  wear,  and  of  his  machinery  that  he  harvests  his  crop  with,  and 
his  labor  scale  has  ^one  up  from  $1.50  a  day  to  $4  or  ^.50. 

And  the  cost  of  his  fertilizer  is  absolutely  prohibitory. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  agree  with  you  entirely  aoout  that. 

Mr.  Young.  When  this  committee  reports,  you  people  in  those 
congested  centers  must  remember  that  we  must  always  have  in  mind 
that  the  chief  concern  is  that  we  must  not  do  anything  here  that  will 
discourage  production,  because  we  must  have  an  abundant  produc- 
tion in  order  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  realize  that,  and  I  know  what  a  hard  job  you 
have:  because  practically,  certain  production  is  in  the  hands  of 
multimillionaires,  and  you  must  be  very  careful.  The  general  pub- 
lic does  not  realize  that.  If  Armour  and  Swift  laid  down,  it  would 
be  a  pretty  difficult  matter  for  you  gentlemen  to  move  them,  unless 
the  Government  took  it  over. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Let  me  interrupt  you  just  a  minute :  You  said  some- 
thing about  an  indictment  against  Armour  and  Swift  in  New  Jersey  ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes;  they  were  indicted  there. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Please  detail  the  ciffwmstaaces*. under  which  they 
were  indicted,  andlbhe*  difficulties  you  had  to  encounter  there. 
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Mr.  Gannon.  I  do  not  know  under  what  law  they  were  indicted. 
I  can  give  you  the  information  that  they  were  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  in  Hudson  County,  when  Governor  Fort  was  governor. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Under  what  law? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  They  were  indicted? 

Mr.  Gannon.  They  were  indict'd — I  think  for  hoarding  food- 
stuffs. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  you  could  not  get  them  extradited  because 
some  other  governor  refused  to  recognize  extradition? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  think  so,  and  I  believe  the  governor's  excuse  at  that 
time  was  that  the  indictment  was  an  illegal  mdictment ;  and  I  think 
the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  afterwards  sustained  the  governor  in 
holding  that  that  was  not  a  legal  indictment;  it  was  something 
technical,  I  know. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  How  could  you  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter 
when  you  could  not  get  the  defendants  into  court? 

Mr.*  Gannon.  Well,  the  evidence  was  presented  before  the  grand 
jury;  a  prima  facie  case  was  made  out. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  court  adjudicated  the  matter  that  sustain  d 
the  governor?    What  court  heard  the  appeal? 

Mr.  Gannon.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  the  liighest  coui-t 
of  the  State ;  it  said  the  indictment  was  bad  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  made  an  investigation  and 
can  state  the  amount  of  food  held  in  cold  storage  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  i-eport? 
'I   Mr.  Gannon.  I  have  the  report  of  three  warehouses  in  Jersey  City. 
^s  of  last  May. 

'  The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  the  report  to  the  committee,  so 
<^at  it  can  be  compared  with  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  New  Jersey  ? 

,  Mr.  Gannon.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  although  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  as  serviceable  as  you  want,  as  to  information  relating  to 
the  present  time,  because  it  relates  to  last  May,  when  the  country 
was  at  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  about  the  amount  in  storage  in 
your  State.  Do  I  understand  you  correctlv  to  say  that  it  is  largely 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  oi  your  State? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Oh,  yes,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  possible  that  much  of  it  is  carried  for 
export? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  do  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  hoarded  or  not;  the  Government  ought 
to  find  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  the  bone  of  contention ;  on  one 
side  it  is  alleged  to  be  hoarding,  and  on  the  other  it  is  denied.  Can 
you  give  the  committee  any  information  as  to  how  much  foodstuffs 
are  being  hoarded  at  the  present  time  f 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  can  only  give  you  the  amount  of  goods  on  storage, 
who  owns  them,. whoor they ^-^ppere "consigned  frorn,  when  they  went 
in,  and  their  value. 
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The  Chairman.  At  this  point  I  will  quote  from  the  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  of  Mr.  Marshall,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, SO  that  wo  may  have  it  in  connection  with  your  statement. 
For  instance,  concerning  the  production  of  butter,  he  says : 

The  production  In  the  country  is  not  far  from  1,(500,000,000  pminils  per 
annum. 

He  continues : 

Tiie  large2»t  amount  in  stoni|i:e  at  any  time,  so  far  as  our  reports  go,  is  a 
little  Hvor  100,000,000  pounds.  So  that  the  hirgest  percentage  of  butter  on  the 
yi'ar's  production  we  have  known  In  cold  storage  at  any  time  is  approximately 
7  |)er  cent. 

Would  you  consider  tliat  hoarding? 

Mr.  Gannon.  No,  sir.  But  your  situation  is  just  this :  You  may  as 
well  ask  anybody  to  count  the  stars ;  you  might  as  well  say,  "  Tlicre 
are  a  million  stars;  if  you  don't  believe  me,  count  them."  You  havo 
48  different  States,  and  no  laws  to  tell  you,  in  most  of  them,  how 
much  they  have  in  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  every  cold-storage  plant  is  required  to  make 
reports,  whether  the  States  have  laws  or  not. 

Mr.  Gannon.  To  the  Government? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  all  are  required  to  make  a  report;  if  they  do 
not  report  they  are  subject  to  a  penalty. 

ifr.  Gannon.  Are  those  Government  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  Mr.  Marshall  represents  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  will  read  what  he  says 
as  to  cheese  being  held  in  cold  storage :  / 

The  production   of  cheese?  in   the  country   might   be    roughly  estimated  at   / 
something  like  400,000,000  pounds  per  year.    Tlie  largest  amount  of  cheese  f 
that  we  have  had  in  cold  storage  at  any  time  is  approximately  100,000,000  * 
pounds,  so  that  the  largest  storage  holdings  at  any  time  is  approximately  25 1' 
per  cent  of  the  annual  production.    Cheese  does  not  go  entirely  out  of  storage 
in  the  consuming  ^^ason,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  commodities  I  have  men- 
tioned   ♦     ♦    ♦ 

The  pro<luction  and  consumption  of  meat  for  the  entire  country  is,  perhaps, 
about  12,000,000,000  or  15,000,000,000  pounds.  The  largest  amount  In  storage, 
at  any  time  during  the  time  that  we  have  obtained  reports,  including  both 
meats  and  poultry — ^meats  of  all  sorts — was  approximately  1,200,000,000  pounds. 
Accordingly,  the  amount  of  meats  in  cold  storage,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate 
roughly,  is  something  like  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  consumption. 

Mr.  Gannon.  Of  course,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  butter  and 
cheese  have  a  monthly  turnover  production;  that  that  7  per  cent 
relates  to  a  month,  and  it  would  be  twelve  times  that  month  for  a 
year;  if  in  the  month  of  November  there  would  be  7  per  cent  of  the 
v^iipply  in  cold  storage,  that  would  be  twelve  times  that  or  84  per 
cont  of  what  was  yielded  in  that  particular  month;  it  is  a  turnover 
product. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  eggs?  My  recollection  is  that  ho 
.-tatcfl  that  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total  yearly  production 
of  epgs  were  kept  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  know  thosg  quantities  are  in  storage  at  Jersey 
(^ity. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  what  th©  eoaipiitteQ^would  like  to  know, 
and  the  <me  'finpoittfbt  thing  in  considering  this  proposition,  is  the 
farts  concerning  hoarding. 


\ 
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Mr.  Gannon.  May  I  suggest  this:  Is  not  the  proper  thin^  to  do 
to  find  out  what  is  in  storage,  and  then  turn  to  the  men  who  have 
it  in  storage,  and  the  men  who  assume  these  things,  and  let  theni 
prove  that  there  is  not  any  hoarding? 

The  Chairman  The  Government  reports  show  in  storage  the  Ist 
of  July :  Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  eggs,  10  per  cent  of  meats,  7 
per  cent  of  butter.    I  state  them  from  memory. 

Mr.  Gannon.  Assume,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  50  per 
cent  of  our  butter  and  eggs  are  exported ;  I  do  not  suppose  there  is 
that  much  exported,  or  that  particular  percentage.  But  that  would 
double  your  percentage.  The  question  is,  is  that  hoarding?  If  that 
amount  went  to  this  country,  then  the  amount  held  in  storage,  so  far 
as  the  American  public  is  concerned,  would  be  double  that  per- 
centage. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  include  both  the  export  and  the  do- 
mestic consumption ;  the  amount  in  storage  does  not  exceed  the  per- 
centages I  have  indicated ;  so  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  indicates  very 
much  hoarding. 

Mr.  Gannon.  My  point  is  this:  That  if  12,000,000,000  tons  of  meat 
are  produced  in  this  country  in  a  year,  and  8,000,000,000  tons  of  meat 
are  exported,  then  you  should  not  allow  even  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
to  be  hoarded,  because  I  would  consider  that  to  be  hoarding,  so  far 
as  the  American  public  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  whatever  enters  into  foreign  ship- 
ment must  be  stored  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  Gannon.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  Congress  to  say,  with- 
out better  evidence  than  I  could  give  them,  whether  the  storage  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  stuff  in  and  around  the  metropolitan  district  is 

•  hoarding  or  not,  because  it  is  not  for  consumption  in  Jersey  City. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the 

*  benefit  of  any  information  that  you  may  have  along  that  line,  to  aid 
in  determining  the  question. 

Mr,  Gannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  These  figures  that  the  chairman 
read  indicate  that  of  those  three  products,  eggs,  butter,  and  meats  of 
all  kinds,  less  than  10  per  cent  or  the  annual  supply  is  in  storage  at 
any  one  time,  which  would  mean  that,  perhaps,  not  exceeding  a  15- 
day  supply  for  this  country  was  on  hand.  Now,  if  those  figures  are 
correct,  would  you  regard  that  as  hoarding? 

■  Mr.  Gannon.  No,  sir;  I  would  say  that  that  is  good  business.  I 
think  we  ought  to  always  have  10  or  15  days'  supply — certainly. 
What  I  object  to  is  an  abnormal  storage  of  goods  to  control  prices. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  might  as  well  finish  as  long  as^  I  have  started. 
I  am  only  going  to  say  a  few  words  more.  That  is  in  regard  to  the 
Government  distribution  of  Army  surplus  food  supplies.  I  think 
there  is  a  point  in  that  that  a  great  many  people  overlook. 

Jfust  as  you  have  suggested,  this  thing  is  not  permanent.  "We  have 
passed  a  resolution  in  Jersey  City  to  buy  $300,000  worth  of  those, 
goods.  We  put  our  initial  order  in  for  $100,000  worth.  The  Gov- 
emment's  terms  are  cash  in  80  days,  or  return  of  the  goods  if  the 
municipality  has  not^e  franeliise  or  the  law  to  purch^e  them.  We 
are  disposing  of  our  goods  in  Jersey  City  a  tittle  dinereifttly  from 
Newark.  We  have  called  a  meeting  of  ail  the  merchants  in  Jersey 
City.    We  have  said  to  them,  "  We  are  going  to  buy  $300,000  worth 
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of  foodstuffs.  It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  handle  these  goods."  We 
have  not  had  any  of  them  renege.  We  are  going  to  have  one  cen- 
tral station,  and  there  we  will  receive  the  goods,  and  the  merchants 
will  call  there  and  get  them,  and  over  100  points  of  distribution  are 
going  to  be  accessible  in  Jersey  City,  so  that  the  public  will  not 
have  to  go  to  one  single  point  to  get  the  foodstuffs.  That  is  so, far 
as  our  merchants  are  concerned.  We  are  authorized  to  do  that;  we 
can  buy  any  quantity  of  foods  under  chapter  3  of  the  laws  of  1918. 

I  think  the  point  that  a  good  many  people  overlook  is  this :  Con- 
gress is  undoubtedly  confronted  with  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
they  have  had  for  years,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  problem 
can  be  solved.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  Army  surplus 
foods  will  soon  be  exhausted.  The  public  is  going  to  get  a  taste  of 
prices  25  to  40  per  cent  below  what  they  have  paid  for  the  last 
year,  and  what  they  are  paying  to-day. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  that  you  have  a  very 
dangerous  proposition  on  your  hands  when  that  supply  gives  out,  if 
by  that  time  Congress  has  not  solved  the  question  of  the  hi  eh  cost 
of  living.  You  have  in  all  congested  cities,  like  Jersey  City,  Newark, 
and  New  York,  a  cosmopolitan  population,  many  of  whom  are  not 
citizens.  These  people  are  gettinir  to  be  very  restless.  I  think  it  is 
among  this  class  of  people  that  Bolshevism  breeds.  It  is  going  to 
result  in  a  tremendous  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  after  the  Army 
supplies  are  gone,  if  Congress  has  not  solved  the  question  of  keeping 
prices  down  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Young,  May  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point?  You  have  very 
many  manufacturing  enterprises  in  your  city  and  very  much  wealth? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir.  t 

Mr.  Young.  Have  you  ever  taken  up  with  your  manufacturers  this  < 
proposition — ^they  are  wealthy  people ;  have  you  ever  suggested  to 
them,  as  manufacturers,  that  they  are  a  patriotic  people ;  if  they  can 
gradually  reduce  the  scale  of  their  prices  for  the  materials  that  go 
down  to  the  110,000,000  of  American  people,  they  will  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  that  it  will  have  a  good  effect  all  around  ?       ^  , 

Mr.  Gannon.  Well,  they  are  all  kicking  now,  and  saying  that  the 
Government  is  taking  all  of  their  money;  they  claim  they  are  not 
making  a  dollar, 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  see  Congress  has  a  far-reaching  and  delicatp 
question  to  solve,  and  you  have  gone,  according  to  your  testimony 
here,  into  many  of  the  activities  that  enter  into  the  problem.  The 
object  of  this  committee,  and  of  the  Senate  committee,  is  to  solve  the 
question  how  we  can  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  After  your  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  matter,  can  you  give  to  the  committee  any  con- 
crete, definite  suggestion  as  to  a  way  in  which  the  high  cost  of  living 
can  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  have  only  considered  the  high  cost  of  living  from 
the  standpoint  of  foodstuffs,  principally  foodstuffs  that  are  stored  'in 
refrigerating  plants ;  and  the  concrete  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make 
to  this  committee  to-day  is  that  the  cost  of  production  be  ascertained 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  that  the  cost  of  production  be 
stamped  on  the  original  package  that  is  to-  be  put  into  storage,  as^  well 
as  the  date  that  the  article  is  stored.  That  is  the  only  suggestion  I 
can  make. 
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Mr.  YouNO.  Now,  you  make  that  suggestion  that  applies  only  to 
food  that  is  made  on  the  farm.  I^et  me  suggest  this:  The  farmer's 
product  is  made  once  a  year ;  it  is  a  12  months'  proposition  with  him 
before  he  gets  his  turnover.  He  is  the  greatest  gambler  in  the  whole 
category  of  citizenship  we  have,  because  he  has  the  seasons  to  con- 
tend with,  and  insects  to  contend  with,  and  labor  costs  to  contend 
witn,  and  higher  prices  for  the  stuff  he  buys  to  make  this  food  to  con- 
tend with. 

You  say  stamp  on  these  packages  the  prices  at  which  these  things 
go  into  storage.  That  will  relate  back  to  the  farmer.  He  does  not 
know  what  it  will  cost. 

To  illustrate :  Recently  it  was  reported  that  there  would  be  1,200,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  this  country ;  but  the  drought 
and  insects  came  along,  and  now  the  estimates  have  been  reduced  to 
something  like  800,000,000  bushels,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  as 
to  the  figures;  so  that  in  that  one  thing  alone  you  get  this  situation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  any  particu- 
lar agricultural  product.  You  may  have  fine  prospects  for  crops 
to-day;  to-morrow  it  withers  away,  and  it  passes  away,  and  you 
do  not  get  your  yield.  And  it  is  a  yearly  turnover — ^turned  over 
once  a  year. 

Whereas,  you  take  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
Theirs  is  a  bookkeeping  propcsition.    They  have  not  got  these  indefi- 
nite data  to  contend  with  that  the  farmer  has;  and,  if  the  stamping 
of  the  cost  price  is  a  sound  economic  proposition  as  to  the  cost  of 
food,  why  is  it  net  sounder  still  as  applied  to  those  things  that  the 
manufacturer's  books  are  allowed  to  show? 
\      Mr.  Gannon.  Perhaps  it  is.    Now,  to  reiterate  what  I  said  before, 
*  the  only  reason  why  I  would  not  recommend  that  to  your  committee 
,  is  that  I  have  not  studied  the  proposition  far  enough.    I  have  been 
studying  the  food  proposition.    I  think  I  am  fairly  familiar  with 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  line  with  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made 

•here,  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 

has  been  engaged  for  the  past  15  years  in  trying  to  find  the  cost  of 

production.    So  far  as  the  cost  to  the  farmer  of  producing  a  bushel 

^f  wheat  is  concerned,  it  costs  him  more  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat 

5  hen  he  does  not  use  tractors  than  it  does  in  a  case  where  tractors  are 
?ed.  If  it  should  be  ascertained  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
ftnd  the  cost  of  production,  would  not  your  whole  suggestion  fail  ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  As  far  as  that  suggestion  is  concerned,  if  the  cost 
c'Ould  not  be  ascertained,  of  course,  you  could  not  stamp  the  cost  on 
the  package. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  we  would  be  where  we  commenced? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  in  regard  to  the  cost 
of  production.  When  I  came  here,  for  this  session  of  Congress  in 
May  it  looked  as  if  the  State  of  Kansas  would  have  the  best  wheat 
crop  in  its  history.  It  looked  as  if  the  cost  of  production  of  that 
crop  of  wheat  would  be  reasooabie.  There  are  sections  now  in  that 
State  where  by  reason  of  the  climatic  conditions  a£t«r  the  month  of 
May  they  have  gone  ahead  and  harvested  the  wheat,  and  the  cost  of 
production  in  certain  localities  was  probably  as  much  as  $3  or  $4 
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a  bushel.  It  takes  as  much  work  and  costs  as  much  to  go  over  an 
acre  of  ground,  whether  the  wheat  is  there  or  whether  it  is  not  there, 
and  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  production  because 
of  the  effect  of  certain  climatic  conditions,  and  so  you  can  see  some- 
thing of  the  difficulty  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
have  in  ascertaining  in  time  for  this  year's  consumption  the  cost  of 
the  production  of  wheat,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  employees  they 
had  at  work  might  be. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  realize  that  is  a  difficult  proposition,  but  if  you 
did  not  find  that  out,  if  you  gentlemen  should  adopt  my  suggestion, 
you  could  find  out  what  the  cost  was  when  it  was  put  into  storage. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  That  is  what  you  meant  by  the 
cost  of  production  a  while  ago? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes;  the  cost  to  the  man  who  puts  it  in  storage;  we 
can  find  that  out. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then,  all  this  discussion  about  the 
cost  of  production  from  the  usual  standpoint  is  hardly  necessary. 

Mr.  Gannon.  The  point  I  make  is  this:  If  there  are  five  or  six 
processes  through  which  an  article  goes,  or  five  or  six  hands  through 
which  it  goes  before  it  gets  to  the  final  consumer,  if  you  can  determine 
the  cost  at  which  that  stuff  reached  the  third  man,  you  can  tell  whether 
the  next  two  or  three  men  are  profiteering,  but  you  can  not  tell 
whether  there  has  been  any  profiteering  prior  to  the  handling  of  it 
by  the  third  man.  That  is  why  I  suggest  the  proposition  I  have 
made  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  production  of  an  article  at  the  place 
where  the  article  originates,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  it,  but  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  United  States  Government  has  been  working  on 
that  for  16  years.  ' 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  that  it  requires  4^  bushels  of  wheat  t<| 
manufacture  a  barrel  of  flour.  If  the  wheat  is  $2  a  bushel,  the  farmer 
receives  from  the  miller  $9  for  the  wheat  required.  After  it  hai 
been  ground  the  miller  sells  a  barrel  of  flour  to  the  baker  for  $13.50 
and  the  middlings  and  bran  back  to  the  farmer  for  $2.  The  bakeir 
makes  578  loaves  of  bread  from  the  barrel  of  flour,  selling  at,  say, 
10  cents  a  loaf.  The  hotel  keeper  who  purchases  the  bread  cuts  each 
loaf  into  10  slices,  which  he  sells  at  the  rate  of  two  slices  for  20  cents 
to  his  patrons,  or  at  a  rate  of  $1  a  loaf.  At  that  rate  the  578  loaves 
of  bread  made  from  1  barrel  of  flour  costs  the  consumer  $578.         ' 

Have  you  made  a  study  of  prices?  ( 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  I  have  made  a  study  of 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  Hig^h  prices  are  world-wide,  are  they  not?         ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  do  the  prices  in  the  United  States  compare 
with  the  prices  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Gannon.  The  prices  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  to- 
day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  understand  that  you  can  buy  such  articles  as  shoes 
on  the  other  side  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  them  here.  I  have  not 
made  any  such  extensive  study  of  that  as  to^be  iible  to  answer  in 
detail.       --       -       - 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  information  concerning  the  prices 
here  and  in  Europe  tliat  you  desire  to  give,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  matter  of  storage.  An- 
swering the  question  of  Mr.  Young,  the  champion  of  the  farmer,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  attack  the  farmer.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are 
going  to  hurt  the  farmer  if  he  has  to  sell  the  stuff  off'  of  the  tarm  at 
a  given  price  and  make  Mr.  Armour  and  Mr.  Swift  and  the  other 
people  wno  control  the  beef  of  the  country  to  stamp  their  stuff  when 
it  goes  into  storage  with  the  price  they  paid  for  it.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  hurt  the  farmer  by  doing  that. 

Mr.  Young.  I  thought  jour  original  statement  went  back  to  the 
point  where  it  was  impossible  to  do  it.  Since  you  have  denominaited 
me  as  the  champion  of  the  farmer — and  I  accept  the  title — ^let  me 
make  this  further  suggestion.  That  is,  that  the  fact  is — and  you 
gentlemen  from  the  congested  centers  ought  to  know  it,  if  you  do  not 
already  know  it — ^the  fact  is  that  the  farmer  is  a  consumer,  and  he 
has  to  pay  high  prices  for  his  thin^  just  like  you  gentlemen  who 
live  in  the  cities  have  to  pay  high  prices.  He  has  to  pay  high  prices 
for  labor.  Multiply  that  price  which  he  has  to  pay  lor  the  labor  on 
one  acre  of  land  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  and  you  will  get 
an  idea  of  what  he  has  to  pay  for  labor ;  and  he  has  to  pay  high  prices 
for  his  farm  utensils  to  put  his  acreage  into  productive  condition. 
What  is  the  result,  as  to  the  farmer?  He  has  his  family  of  children, 
and  they  cultivate  what  they  can  cultivate  and  leave  the  other  acre- 
age uncultivated.  That  is  where  your,  theory  relates  back  to  the 
farmer,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  proposition.  As  soon  as  you  cut 
down  that  acreage  which  he  can  not  cultivate,  it  does  not  go  into  pro- 
eduction  ;  and  then  where  are  you  going  to  get  the  surplus  to  feed  the 
people  with?  '  '  •  ' 

'  Mr.  Gannon.  Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  the  cost  of  butter  was 
iiscertained  to  be  35  cents  a  pound  at  the  farm.  I  do  not  say  keep 
butter  at  35  cents  a  pound  if  the  farmer's  general  cost  of  living  has 
gone  up.  If  he  has  to  pay  more  for  everything  he  gets,  I  do  not  say 
he  should  not  have  more  for  his  products.  But  if  he  is  not  profiteer- 
ing he  has  nothing  to  be  ashamea  of.  This  does  not  hurt  the  farmer. 
This  is  going  to  hurt  the  people  who  are  controlling  this  stuff.  I 
think  the  people  who  are  controlling  it  are  the  people  who  are  getting 
the  big  profit. 

•Mr.  Young.  The  farmer  has  always  contended  that  the  distribution 
process  is  where  the  trouble  lies;  and  probably  the  trouble,  as  he 
says,  along  that  line  is  that  we  have  a  false  system  of  distribution 
and  the  spread  comes  after  it  leave  the  source.  Along  that  line,  if 
we  can  do  anything,  we  are  anxious  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Labor  is  the  principal  item  that  enters  into  the 
rise  of  prices,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  fixing  the  price  of  labor? 

Mr.  Gannon.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  undertake  to  fix  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  without  regulating  the  price  of  laoor? 

Mr.  Gannon.  I(o,  sir;  that  isan  economic  proposition  that  is  fixed 
by  the  demand  and  the  supply. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  to  be  fixed  before  you  fix  the  prices 
of  the  products? 
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Mr.  Gannon.  No,  sir;  you  cofuld  ascertain  the  price  which  thi^ 
farmer  was  paying  for  labor  and  add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
article  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  he  paid.  Then  if  it  cost  him  more 
for  labor,  the  article  would  cost  him  more  to  produce. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  so  far  as  regula- 
tion is  concerned,  the  farmers  are  the  ones  who  have  suffered.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  suffered  by  the  process  of  the  fixing  of  prices. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  $2;  the  farmer  would  have  re- 
ceived $4  for  his  wheat  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the 
Grovernment;  as  a  result,  the  farmers  are  selling  it  for  about  $2  in- 
stead of  $4  a  bushel.    Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gannon. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at 
1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Gillen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHABLES  P.  OILLEN,  UATOE  OF  NEWABE, 

IT.  T. — IJontinued. 

Mr.  GiLiiEN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
tried  this  morning  to  point  out  to  you  and  explain  what  effect  the 
sale  of  Army  goods  in  Newark  has  had  on  the  retail  market  there. 
We  have  noticed  that  in  the  sale,  canned  ^oods,  particularly,  have 
been  reduced.  The  retailers  in  Newark  already  have  reduced  the 
price  of  canned  goods  and  other  foods  since  the  city  began  the  sale 
of  Army  foods. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  say  to  you,  speaking  for  the  city  of  New- 
ark. We  have  the  power  to  continue  this  business.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discern  we  have  been  unable  to  combat  the  profiteers 
in  food  except  by  competition,  the  competition  already  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Grovernment  by  the  sale  of  these  Army  foods.  But  when 
these  foods  are  exhausted  I  propose  to  go  right  on  in  the  city  of 
Xewark  to  sell  food,  buying  it  in  large  quantities  from  the  producers 
and  selling  it,  if  possible,  through  the  retail  stores  at  certain  fixed 
prices.  .  We  have  no  desire  to  put  the  retailers  out  of  business,  be-^' 
cause,  after  all,  they  are  the  natural  distributors.  You  can  better 
and  more  equitably  distributed  foods  or  any  other  commodities 
through  the  retail  stores  than  you  can  through  any  of  these  agencies 
we  may  use  in  Newark  or  any  other  city.  So  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue right  on. 

Now,  Congressman  Young  asked  the  question  if  you  have  the 
power  in  New  Jersey  to  do  thus  and  so  why  do  you  not  exercise  it ; 
why  do  you  not  do  it ;  why  do  you  come  down  here  and  unload  your 
troubles  on  our  shoulders.  I  do  not  think  he  meant  that  exactly  in 
that  language. 

But  I  say  this  in  reply  to  Congressman  Young,  that  you  gentle^ 
men  represent  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  control  the  prices  of  the  commodities  and 
to  prevent  profiteering.  And  I  believe  this  is  the  greatest  problem 
now  confronting  you,  and  it  is  a  problem  you  can  not  set  aside  and 
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you  can  not  throw  oflP  of  your  own  shoulders.    It  is  a  big  problem, 
and  it  means  a  tremendous  amount  of  work,  I  believe. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress  has  got  to  realize  right  now 
himself  that  this  is  a  burden  he  has  to  shoulder  and  a  prohlem  he 
has  to  solve.  After  all,  if  you  are  here  representing  our  Government, 
in  the  last  analysis  you  should  do  something  that  will  take  cure  of 
the  people  and  their  interests,  and  since  you  have  these  powers  the 

Jowers  should  be  exercised  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people- 
f  there  are  any  ills,  any  serious  ills,  that  can  be  cured,  it  is  your  duty 
to  cure  them,  and  not  only  your  duty  but  an  obligation  which  you 
have  on  your  shoulders  to  cure  these  ills. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  city  of  Newark  and  what  we  are  going 
to  do  in  the  city  of  Newark  in  a  small  way  later  is  what  can  be  done 
in  other  municipalities.  Now,  I  want  to  present  this  phase  of  the 
matter  to  you.  If,  as  has  been  predicted,  these  high  prices  are  going 
to  continue,  they  are  going  to  cause  an  increase  of  unrest  and  dis- 
content, they  are  going  to  make  more  burdensome  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  going  to  bring  on  strikes 
and  riots  of  all  sorts,  and  that  has  been  predicted  now  for  quite  a 
considerable  period  of  time  by  the  most  conservative  men  throughout 
the  country.  If  that  condition  is  goinjg  to  arise,  then  something 
drastic  must  be  done  to  meet  that  situation  and  to  supply  a  remedy 
if  there  is  any  remedy  to  be  supplied. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  the  only  remedy  you  have  been  able  to 
supply,  the  only  remedy  that  has  been  supplied,  with  all  this  talk 
of  these  investigations,  investigations  very  often  do  not  amount  to 
a  row  of  pins;  we  keep  on  investigating  and  investigating  and  in- 
vestigating, and  we  get  nowhere;  action  is  what  is  required  at  this 
moment,  drastic  action,  if  you  please,  but  action — ^the  only  remedy 
that  has  been  supplied  to  meet  this  great  crisis  that  confronts  the 
American  people  is  the  competition  of  the  sale  of  Army  foods. 
That  is  the  only  competition  the  big  profiteers  that  control  the  food 
of  the  country  nave  had,  the  only  real  competition. 

Now,  that  competition  will  be  exhausted  in  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  when  it  is  exhausted  I  say  to  you  that  no  matter  what  you  may 
do,  no  matter  what  the  Feaeral  Government  may  do,  no  matter 
what  this  Congress  may  do,  the  city  of  Newark  is  going  right  on 
buying  with  Armour  and  with  Swift  and  with  the  rest  of  these  gen- 
tlemen wherever  they  can  buy  any  foodstuffs  that  we  need.  ' 

Since  our  sale  started  we  have  had  I  do  not  know  how  many  offei's, 
dozens  of  offers,  from  producers  of  canned  soups  and  vegetables, 
etc.,  outside  of  the  Government  who  came  to  our  city  and  wanted 
to  sell  their  ^oods  to  us.  We  compared  the  prices,  and  we  have 
found  that  their  prices  are  below  the  wholesale  prices  in  most  cases — 
I  think  in  every  case — ^they  were  below  the  wholesale  prices  of 
food  sold  in  Newark.  So  I  believe  we  can  go  on  in  the  city  of  Newark 
doing  business. 

^  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Have  you  had  any  communication 
direct  from  the  farmers  or  any  offers? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  To  sell  to  you  ? 

Mr.  GiiXBN.  Yes;  and  probably  one  of  the  things  which  we  will 
have  in  Newark  is  a  great  farmers'  market  and  have  the  farmers 
sell  their  products  on  the  ground,  under  certain  rules  and  regula- 
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tions,  or  have  them  handled  through  some  agency  in  Newark.  In  the 
case  of  fresh  vegetables,  half  a  dozen  farmers'  markets  even  may  be 
required. 

Mr.  Young.  That  looks  like  something  practical  and  a  common- 
sense  proposition. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  have  not  developed  our  plan  fully,  but  we  have 
developed  it  far  enough  to  know  that  in  any  event  you  might  as  well 
make  up  your  mind  you  have  got  to  supply  competition  in  order  to 
beat  the  fellow  who  thinks  he  controls  the  whole  market,  and  what 
the  city  of  Newark  is  going  to  do  the  United  States  Government  can 
do  in  a  much  larger  way. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  United  States  Government  might  con- 
tinue right  on  after  these  Army  foods  are  exhausted  and  buy  the 
entire  product  of  various  commodities. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
now  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  They  can  continue  to  distribute 
products  through  the  municipal  agencies.  Just  so  long  as  these  high 
prices  continue  that  can  be  done.  You  have  started  these  municipal 
agencies  selling  these  goods  and  they  will  continue  to  sell  them  if 
you  will  keep  supplying  them.  But  no  matter  what  is  done  in  that 
direction,  we  have  started  to  sell  them  through  our  agencies  and  we 
propose  to  continue  that,  and  I  imagine  most  of  the  municipalities 
will  follow  our  example  and  make  arrangements  with  the  retailers 
to  sell  these  goods  at  a  very  reasonable  price  and  a  proper  profit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  food  control  act  contains  a 
section  authorizing  the  President  to  purchase  certain  of  these  food 
stuffs  and  resell  them,  and  that  act  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000  which  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Food  Administration, 
and  $150,000,000  for  other  work,  including  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties by  the  President. 

Mr.  GrLLBN.  You  have  the  very  power  which  I  think  should  be 
exercised,  without  any  further  legislation. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  another  section  of  the 
food  control  act  called  the  licensing  section,  by  which  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  and  distribution  of  necessaries  is  provided  for. 
But  retailers  were  not  to  be  included  and  the  retailer  is  described 
as  one  whose  business  does  not  exceed  $100,000  a  year.  But  there  was 
a  way  by  which  retailers  were  reached  and  control  was  taken  over 
their  prices  in  this  way.  When  a  license  was  issued  to  a  wholesaler 
or  a  jobber  with  whom  retailers  had  business,  the  condition  of  that 
license  was  that  the  retailers  to  whom  these  goods  were  sold  should 
not  exact  unreasonable  prices,  and  in  case  they  did,  that  business 
with  the  retailer  should  be  shut  off. 

Now,  many,  many  licenses  were  issued  during  the  earlier  days  of 
that  food  control  act,  but  nearly  all  of  them  were  abrogated,  set 
aside  and  nullified  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President  last  February. 
Whether  that  was  wise  or  not,  it  was  done,  but  the  power  to  reestab- 
lish that  system  in  all  its  vigor  is  still  in  the  law.  What  do  you 
thii^kof  that? 

Mi-.  GtLi^N.  That  is  a  good  power  to  have  there,  if  it  is  exercised. 
But  it  is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  exercised. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  is  it  a  good  power,  if  you  do  not  enforce  it? 
This  power  has  been  in  the  law  since  August  10,  1917.    Why  is  it  a 
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good  power  if  it  is  not  enforced?  It  has  been  lying  dormant  since 
August  10,  1917. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  have  just  waked  up. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  discontinued  last  February. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  war  measure,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  exercise  that  power  only  as  an  emer- 
gency measure? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Until  such  time  as  prices  are  broujght  back  to  normal. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  would  not  advocate  a  municipal  government  or 
the  Federal  Government  going  into  the  business  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing foodstuffs  as  a  general  proposition,  but  only  as  an  emergency 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Onl}'  as  an  emergency  proposition  while  these  high 
prices  continue  and  until  such  time  as  prices  again  become  normal. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  effect  of  that  on  your  retail  merchants  of 
your  citv  would  be  somewhat  disastrous,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  (jillen.  I  do  not  think  so.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  purchase  large  quantities  of  food  and  distribute  it 
through  the  municipalities,  as  they  have  been  doing,  and  we  would 
furnish  our  retail  stores  and  sell  it  there  at  a  certain  profit. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  your  whole- 
salers ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  suffer  than  to  have  the 
masses  suffer. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  find  that  the  wholesalers  or  the  retailers  make 
an  unreasonable  profit  in  the  sale  of  these  necessaries? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  they  are  all  making  a  large  profit. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  regulate  the  price  at  which  the  retailer  must 
resell  the  goods? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  can  very  readily  do  it.  The  retailers  now  in  our 
city  want  to  sell  £hese  Army  foods  we  are  purchasing,  and  they  agree 
to  sell  them  on  a  certain  percentage  basis,  on  a  basis  of  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones.  Are  they  doing  that  as  a  patriotic  measure,  or  as  a  busi- 
nessj  or  economic  proposition? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know ;  I  can  not  read  their  thoughts. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  presume  there  has  been  some 
complaint  in  your  city  that  prices  of  milk  have  been  too  high  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  tell  you  something  about  milk. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Tne  food  control  act  provides  pun- 
ishment for  any  combination,  arrangement,  or  cong)iracy  among  any 
people  or  class  of  people  to  exact  unreasonable  prices.  Suppose  the 
farmers  or  the  dairymen  should  get  togetJier  and  anee  on  a  price 
that  they  will  ask  for  milk.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  amenable 
to  that  law,  and  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  if  they  get  to- 
gether to  keep  up  prices.  Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
law. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  law  is  substantially  as  I  have 
stated  it.  It  is  made  unlawnil  to  conspire,  combine,  or  arrange  to 
exact  unreasonable  prices.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  or  no^ 
to  invoke  that  law  against  dairymen? 
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Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know  that  the  dairymen  have  combined  to 
raise  prices.  I  think  certain  milk  dealers  have  combined.  I  think 
anvbodv 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (interposing).  If  they  should  df» 
that,  do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  against  them? 

Mr.  GiLLEx.  I  think  not  only  is  it  proper,  but  1  think  it  is  some- 
body's duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that 
ihat  provision  ought  not  to  apply  to  the  producers  themselves  of 
foodstuffs,  because  it  is  too  expensive,  too  much  of  a  financial  bur- 
den laid  upon  them,  to  defend  suits  against  them.  What  wQuld  be 
your  judgment  as  to  that  ?  , 

-  Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  would  prosecute  anybody,  if  I  had  the  power,  that 
would  combine  to  raise  unreasonably  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Mr.  McLauohlin  of  Michigan.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
is  imreasonable  can  be  determined  only  by  a  trial  in  court. 

.Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  lawsuits  are  very  expensive, 
and  the  prosecution  would  impose  a  very  large  financial  burden  on 
the  dairymen.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  exempted  and  per- 
mitted to  fix  the  price? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  I  do  not  think  anybody  ought  to  be  exempted. 
The  same  law  ought  to  be  applied  to  everybody.  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  favoritism  shown  in  applying  any  law. 

I  will  tell  3'ou  about  milk.  I  opened  in  the  city  of  Newark  last 
February  several  municipal  milk  depots  for  the  selling  of  milk  after 
the  big  dealers  had  got  control  of  the  milk  supply.  The  dairymen 
had  formed  a  dairymen's  league  to  protect  themselves.  Milk  was 
selling  at  18  cents  a  quart  and  upward  delivered.  In  the  stores  it 
was  sold  in  bottles  at  from  16  to  18  cents  per  quart  and  more,  accord- 
ing to  cei*tain  grades,  etc.  We  opened  these  milk  depots  and  went 
right  to  the  farmers  and  made  arrangements  with  them  for  the 
purchase  of  milk.  We  leased  a  creamery  in  the  country,  and  bought 
otir  milk  right  there  at  the  rate  of  7  and  a  fraction  cents  per  quart. 
Then  we  pasteurized  it  and  shipped  it  into  the  city  and  sold  it  at  11 
cents  a  quart.  It  cost  us  about  3  and  a  fraction  cents  to  market  it. 
We  are  selling  it  now  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  a  quart  in  the  city  of 
Xewark. 

Immediately  the  big  dealers  who  had  control  of  the  milk  supply 
reduced  the  price  of  their  milk  in  all  the  stores  near  our  milk  depote 
from  16  and  18  cents  a  quart  down  to  12  cents  a  quart.  Then  they 
went  around  and  told  various  stories  about  our  milk  and  tried  to 
put  us  out  of  business,  but  we  kept  on  selling  milk,  and  to-day  we 
are  operating  our  stores,  and  this  fall  we  propose  to  operate  prob- 
ably three  or  four  times  the  number  we  are  operating  at  the  present 
tinie.  That  is  the  story  of  milk  in  Newark.  The  farmer  was  getting 
7  and  a  fraction  cents  for  it,  and  the  dealers  who  got  control  of  it — 
and  it  is  pretty  well  controlled  in  our  section — were  getting  18  cents 
a  quart  and  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  that  12  cents  a  quart  delivered? 

Mr.GnxBN.  No;  "cash  and  carry." 

^Ir.  Jones.  How  did  these  dealers  happen  to  get  control  of  this 
proposition — ^by  contract  with  the  dairymen? 
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Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  the  dairymen  joined  issue  with  the  milkmen  in 
regulating  that  supply  and  giving  them  control,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  They  did;  yes;  but  they  did  not  fix  the  price  at 
which  the  milk  was  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  they  made  it  possible  for  the  milk  dealers  to  fix 
the  price  by  contracting  their  supply  to  them? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes.  The  trouble  is  that  the  big  milk  combinations 
cleaned  up  the  small  dealers  and  put  them  out  of  business,  and  they 
got  control  of  the  situation  and  tney  keep  the  price  up  pretty  well. 
As  a  i^esult  our  health  department  records  in  the  city  of  Newark 
show  that  many  of  the  poor  children  of  the  city  are  suffering  from 
weakness  or  die  as  a  result  of  malnutrition,  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
milk.  It  is  our  desire  to  get  as  large  a  supply  as  possible  of  the 
milk  for  the  poor  children  for  as  small  a  price  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  margin  between  the  price  at 
which  these  dealers  purchased  the  milk  from  the  producers  and  the 

Erice  at  which  they  retailed  it  probably  was  unreasonable.  Do  you 
now  whether  it  costs  the  dealers  more  to  have  that  milk  delivered 
to  them  than  it  does  the  municipality  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  they  were  ouying  it  from  the  dairymen  at  ex- 
actly the  same  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  cost  them  less,  because 
they  were  handling  it  in  larger  quantities  than  we  did.  We  only 
have  a  small  plant,  and  we  could  pasteurize  our  milk  and  prepare 
it  for  the  market  at  a  much  lower  price  per  quart  if  the  quantity 
were  larger. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  any  State  law  to  regulate  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  have  no  law  by  which  you  could  go  after  these 
dealers  for  profiteering! 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  presume  there  must  be  some  laws  in  the  State  that 
we  could  probably  get  after  them  witH. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  any  effort  made  to  raise  that  issue  under  your 
State  law  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  have  not  made  an  effort.  I,  myself,  have  not  made 
any  effort,  but  my  idea  is — ^I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  keep  fighting  a 
lot  of  these  people  you  can  not  seem  to  put  out  of  business.  Y  ou  put 
1  in  jail  and  there  are  3,000  out  of  jail  ready  to  commence  again. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  go  into  business  in  competition  with  them. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  got  to  go  into  business  for  them- 
selves, to  supply  themselves  until  such  time  as  you  put  these  combina- 
tions out  of  business. 

In  Massachusetts  three  or  four  weeks  ajgo  they  prosecuted  the 
owners  of  the  big  fisheries  and  put  them  in  jail.  But  we  are  paying 
the  same  price  for  fish  at  Newark  as  we  did  the  day  before  they  put 
them  in  jail.  We  are  paying  from  30  to  40  cents  a  pound  for  fish  in 
Newark. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  When  your  representatives  went 
into  the  country  to  arrange  wifli  the  dairymen  to  supply  your  munic- 
ipal plant  with  milk  and  dairy  products,  you  did  not  find  that  the 
dairymen  had  made  such  arrangements  with  the  regular  milk  dealers 
as  would  preclude  the  dairynien  from  dealing  with  you  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No.   They  have  a  dairymen's  league. 
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Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Were  they  free  to  deal  with  you  as 
they  wished? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  They  were  free,  except  where  they  had  existing  con- 
tracts. • 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  you  find  some  of  those  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes.  A  certain  dealer  had  a  contract  for  a  year  for 
supplying  the  Borden  Milk  Co.  with  the  total  output  of  his  dairy. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Did  you  find  that  any  large  num- 
ber, or  any  large  proportion,  of  the  dairymen  had  bound  themselves 
to  give  all  their  supply  to  these  people  with  whom  they  had  con- 
tracted ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  in  fact,  we  had  great  diificultv  in  finding  any 
supply  that  was  not  contracted  for.  But  we  found  it.  There  were 
some  dairymen  here  and  there  who  were  not  tied  up,  and  we  were  able 
to  do  business  with  them. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  think  Congress  should  enact 
some  legislation.  You  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and  your  opinion  would  be  very  helpful  to  us.  But,  after 
all — and  I  say  this  m  no  offensive  spirit — ^it  seems  to  me  you  are  not 
altc^ther  familiar  with  the  legislation  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Wr.  GiLLEN.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  I  am.   I  do  not  claim  to  be. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  food-control  act  is  pretty  broad. 
It  has  a  section  providing  for  licensing,  as  I  have  told  you.  It  forbids 
hoarding  and  combination  of  any  individuals.  It  has  a  section  which 
enables  the  President  to  regulate,  or  to  close  altogether,  any  board  of 
trade,  on  which  there  are  operations  in  the  manipulation  of  prices  of 
foodstuffs,  and  a  number  of  other  sections  designed  to  reach  the  very 
objectionable  matters  you  have  spoken  of.  It  may  be  that  some  situa- 
tions have  been  omitted.  ^  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  if  you  would 
look  over  that  law  again,  perhaps  more  carefully,  and  advise  us 
wherein  it  is  short. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  have  our  legal  department  in  Newark  now  making 
such  investigations,  and  I  think  they  will  be  ready  to  report  in  the 
very  near  future,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with  you  what- 
ever we  find. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  realize,  too,  of  course,  that 
only  under  the  war  power  and  during  the  war  can  the  Government 
have  anything  to  do  with  local  propositions.  It  must  proceed  alto- 
gether under  the  taxing  power  of  the  Constitution  or  under  the  inter- 
state-commerce clause  of  the  Constitution ;  that,  aside  from  the  war 
power,  these  local  propositions  are  altogether  outside  of  the  United 
States  Government;  what  are  strictly  local  are  altogether  outside, 
and  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Government  even  to  try  to  influence 
them. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  You  mean  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  municipalities? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Except  during  war  times. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Except  during  war  time? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  After  the  peace  treaty  is  signed,  that  would  not  be 
practicable? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  food- 
control  act  which  provides  that  it  shall  cease  when  the  President 
issues  his  proclamation. 
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r    Mr.  GiixEN.  All  those  powers  cease? 

Mr.  McLaughTjIN  of  Michigan.  All  those  powers  cease. 

Mr.  GiLiiEN.  Then,  do  you  not  think  there  is  a  great  need  of  other 
legislation  to  take  the  place  of  that? 

Mr.  McLaughlix  of  Michigan.  But  we  can  proceed  only  under 
the  taxing  power  or  under  the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Does  your  information  in  regard  to  this  matter  enable  you  to  say 
what  proportion  of  the  goods  in  cold  storage  could  be  reached  imder 
the  interstate-commerce  clause  ? 
.    Mr,  GiLLEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Is  there  some  gentleman  with  you 
who  can  give  us  reliable  information  on  that  point  ? 
f    Mr.  Gn.LEN.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is.    That  would 
bfe  f or  us  a  technical,  legal  Question. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Micnigan.  Yes:  some  legal  questions  are  in- 
yolved,  but  I  thought  periiaps  you  haa  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
f  oodstuflFs  in  cold  storage  in  your  State  that  could  be  reached  under 
the  interstate-commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
:.  Mr.  GiULEN.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  here  who  could 
ansAver  that  question,  in  our  delegation. 

Mr.  Anderson*  I  understood  your  suggestion  was  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  go  into  the  market  and  buy  food  and  sell  it. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
has  any  power  to  do  that  or  not,  have  you  had  much  experience  with 
the  Federal  Government's  operations  in  the  purchase  of  supplies? 
'    Mr.  GiUiEN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  think  the  Grovernment  could  buy  food  and 
sell  it  as  an  ordinary  commercial  agency  ? 

Mr.  GiiXEN.  I  believe  so.    I  believe  the  Government  could  buy  it 
from  the  producer  and  get  it  to  the  consumer  without  sending  it 
through  half  a  dozen  hands. 
-  Mr.  Anderson*  What  is  that  opinion  based  on? 
/   Mr.  Gn-iEN.  On  our  own  little  experience,  if  you  please,  in  the  city 
Qf  Newark. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  food  which  the  Government  is  now  selling 
:was  bought  for  the  Army,  and  the  expense  of  buying  it  and  storing 
it  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  municipalities  was  all  borne  as  a  matter 
of  war  expense,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 
•    Mr.  Anderson.  And  is  not  included  in  the  cost  of  the  food? 

Mr.  GilIaBn.  No. 
^    Mr,  Anderson.  If  the  Government  undertakes  to  purchase  and 
sell  food,  as  a  Government,  in  peace  times,  of  course,  you  would  not 
expect  the  cost  of  handling  would  be  borne  out  of  general  taxation, 
Would  you? 

Mr.  (tillbn.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  would  expect  that  to  come  out  of  the  selling 
price  of  the  article? 
r.lMr.  GtiMXN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  that  basis,  I  am  somewhat  curious  to  know 
vfhat  your  thought  is.  aS  to  whether  the  Government  could  sell  it. 
.tmder  those  circumstances,  cheaper  than  the  regular  commercial  in- 
stitutions^ and  on  what  that  is  based. 
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Mr.  GxLLEN.  In  the  city  of  Newark  now  the  producers  are  coming 
;o  us  and  offering  to  sell  us  foodstuffs  at  lower  prices  than  the  whole- 
ale  prices  in  the  city  of  Newark. 

Mr.  Ajnderson.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government  would  handle 
re^etables  and  other  perishable  products  direct  from  the  producers? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  just  so  long  as  the  high  prices  continue. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  take  a  large  Govem- 
aent  niachine? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  a  pretty  expensive  machine? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  not  been  the  experience  all  during  the  war 
ind  prior  to  the  war  that  the  Government  machinery  set  up  for 
purposes  such  as  you  suggest  is  an  expensive  machinery  ? 

Mr.  GiuLEN.  Well,  war  conditions  are  different  from  peace-time 
conditions,  and  always  will  be. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  not  been  your  general  experience  with 
Government  activities  that  the  cost  of  operation  through  the  Govern- 
ment is  larger  than  the  cost  of  operation  through  private  concerns  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Has  it  not  been  true  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Well,  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war,  and  the  idea  was  not  to  operate  them  with  any 
idea  of  economy  at  all.  It  was  to  get  the  goods  and  the  men  to  cer> 
tain  points,  no  matter  what  the  cost  was.  The  idea  of  economy  was 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Nobody  was  thinking  of  economy  when  we 
were  facing  a  powerful  enemv  in  Europe.  We  were  out  to  win,  and 
the  cost  was  never  thought  of.  Trains  were  sent  from  certain  points 
loaded  with  men  or  food  or  munitions  to  the  seacoast^  to  be  shipped 
to  Europe,  and  were  brought  back  empty^  whereas,  under  normal 
operation,  those  conditions  would  not  obtain.  The  cars  that  would 
be  sent  to  one  point,  under  normal  railroad  operating  conditions^ 
loaded  with  goods,  would  be  shipped  back  with  some  other  kind  of 
goods  in  them.  The  matter  of  economy  was  thrown  to  the  winds 
and  never  thought  of  during  the  war,  but  in  normal  times  the  Gov- 
ernment could  itself  do  a  great  many  various  things  in  an  economical 
jiianner.  I  think  our  postal  system  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  the 
Government  can  do,  even  though  there  may  be  a  deficit  at  times. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  distribution  of 
food  should  be  made  through  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  agency  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  employ,  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  Government 
should  purchase  these  foods,;  they  distribute  them  just  as  the  War 
Department  is  distributing  them  now,  through  the  municipalities; 
send  them  to  ns  and  let  us  set  up  our  agencies,  and  we  can  distribute 
them  through  the  retail  stores  or  other  markets  we  may  create  in  the 
municipalities.  My  own  preference,  of  course,  is  for  the  retail  stores ; 
I  think  that  is  the  only  practical  way  in  which  the  thing  can  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  But  you  feel  confident  the  Government  can  set  np 
an  agency  to  handle  this  food  and  handle  it  more  economically  and  at 
less  expense  to  the  final  consumer  than  if  it  is  handled  through  the 
present  commercial  system  ?  .- 
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Mr.  GiLLBN.  Yes;  because  the  commercial  system  has  gotten  intcj 
the  hands  of  the  profiteers.  There  are  men  handling  our  commodiJ 
ties  to-day  who  do  not  know  anything  about  these  conmiodities.  Thejij 
are  simply  in  the  business  of  the  handling  of  money  for  the  control 
of  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  which  is  the  credit  market  t 
suppose  you  gentlemen  know,  as  most  people  do,  that  most  of  oui 
business  transactions  are  represented  by  95  per  cent  of  credit  and  5 
er  cent  of  real  money.  The  fellow  who  controls  the  credit  marked 
as  vou  and  me  in  his  grip. 

If  you  have  higher  credit  than  I  have  and  we  are  both  in  the  sam^ 
line  of  business,  you  will  put  me  out  of  business  mighty  quickly,  and 
most  of  the  commodities,  and  particularly  the  necessities  of  life,  havd 

Sotten  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  combinations,  and.  as  far  as  j 
ave  been  able  to  see,  they  have  financial  control ;  and  tney  have  esi 
tablished  a  system,  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  commercial  sys^ 
tem  of  doing  business;  and  our  wholesaler,  our  jobber,  and  our  re^ 
tailer  is  now  absolutely  a  part  of  a  vicious  profiteering  system ;  and( 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  financiers  that  finance  the  whole  business  and 
control  the  credit  market  through  which  95  per  cent  of  the  business  is 
done.  They  are  taking  down  big  profits,  and  we  are  paying  for  itj 
every  one  of  us  is  paying  for  it  and  putting  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
to  pay  for  it.  I  think  if  the  Government  were  to  go  into  the  business! 
of  dealing  in  food,  it  could  deal  a'  death  blow  to  these  profiteering 
gentlemen  in  Wall  Street,  or  some  one  whom  we  do  not  know  at  all  in 
the  transaction,  and  it  could  get  to  the  people  through  the  munici- 
palities, and  though  the  retil  stores  in  the  municipalities,  at  a  lower 
cost  than  we  could  get  it  through  this  vicious  system  that  has  been 
created. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  fair  question  or 
not,  but  I  imagine  you  have  not  made  an  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
business  which  the  Government  would  have  to  do  to  accomplish  the 
results  you  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  (jUiiiEN.  The  amount  of  the  filing  business? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  say,  you  have  not  made  an  estimate  of  the  volume 
of  business  the  Government  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  be  a  real 
factor  in  the  lowering  of  prices? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  all  the  business  they  could.  If  the  Government  could 
supply  good j'healthy  competition  I  think  it  could  regulate  the  prices 
and  control  the  markets.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  it  would 
be  to  the  Government,  but  I  imagine  it  would  not  be  very  heavy, 
because  the  Government  would  be  in  the  position  of  retailer;  the 
Government  would  be  coining  right  in  between  the  producer  and  the 
manipulators. 

Mr,  Anderson.  I  want  to  get  your  idea  clearly,  if  I  can.  When 
you  suggest  buying  from  the  producer — ^for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
meats  and  eggs,  or  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  meats — ^what  do 
you  mean  ?     x  ou  do  not  mean  buying  the  cattle,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GnjiEN.  I  do. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  if  the  Government  bought  the  cattle  direct, 
it  would  have  to  set  up  machinery  for  slaughtering  the  cattle,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thine? 

Mr.  GiiiLEN.  Yes ;  if  necessary. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  contemplated  in  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  GnJiEN.  You  have,  for  instance,  now,  in  North  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, and  Wisconsin,  packing  houses  that  do  not  belong  to  the 
biff  five. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  very  many. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  in  one  State  you  have  about  15,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  when  I  was  out  there 
three  or  four  weeks  ago,  they  had  started  a  great  big  packing  house 
at  Fargo. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  an  independent  one  there. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Financed  by  the  farmers;  and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  is  going  into  the  businesB  of  building  packing  houses ;  and  I 
had  an  offer  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  within  the  past  two 
weeks  to  ship  flour  as  soon  as  they  got  their  mill  going  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota,  their  elevators.  They  offered  to  ship  flour  direct 
to  the  city  of  Newark,  which  we  will  try  to  sell  through  our  retail 
stores,  getting  it  right  from  the  producer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  idea,  then,  as  I  understand  you,  is  for  the 
Government  to  buy  direct  from  the  producer  and  set  up  the  necessary 
manufacturing  machinerv? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  any 
great  amount  of  manufacturing  machinery.  But  there  are  lots  of 
things  that  we  could  buy  and  mspose  of.  For  instance,  the  canners 
have  come  to  us,  and  they  are  canning  a  lot  of  soups  and  vegetables, 
and  they  are  anxious  to  sell  direct  to  the  municipality. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  think,  then,  that  the  Government  might  very 
properly  deal  with  the  independent  manufacturing  establislunent  as 
distinguished  from  those  great  combinations  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Gn-iiEN.  Yes.  The  Government  might  buy  wherever  they 
could  and  then  they  could  sell. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  either  vou  or  the  other  gentleman  who 
spoke  this  morning  referred  tQ  the  effect  of  these  sales  upon  the 
public  when  they  were  discontinued,  and  that  you  are  anticipating 
some  trouble  if  there  was  a  discontinuance  of  this  plan  of  selling  at 
low  prices,  as  the  Army  food  supply  is  now  being  disposed  of. 

Is  that  because  people  are  now  being  educated  to  tne  idea  that  the 
prices  at  which  you  are  selling  this  food  supply  are  the  prices  at 
which  the  stuff  ought  to  be  sold  in  the  regular  commercial  channels? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  That  statement,  I  think,  was  made  by  one  of:  the  other 
mayors,  but  I  presume  what  he  had  in  mind  was  the  general  fear 
that  this  unrest  and  the  troubles  now  in  our  congested  districts  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  food  will  spread,  and  that  if  this  distribu- 
tion of  Army  foods  is  merely  a  temporary  remedy  it,  when  exhausted, 
will  result  m  merely  bringing  back  the  old  conditions  again,  with 
high  prices  and  soaring  prices,  and  that  this  unrest  may  occur  in 
tiiese  big  cities  again  and  the  spirit  of  Bolshevism  may  spread,  and 
we  may  have  food  riots  and  trouble  of  all  kinds — strikes  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  people  are  imder 
any  misapprehension  as  to  the  reason  why  it  has  been  possible  for 
you  and  the  mayors  of  the  other  New  Jersey  cities  to  sell  at  the  prices 
at  which  you  have  been  selling! 

Mr.  6iu:'EN.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  they  understand. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  You  think  they  understand  that  those  prices  are 
below  the  wholesale  prices  simply  because  the  Government,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  stuff,  sold  it  at  a  price  below  what  it  cost  the  Got- 
ernment,  and  that  it  does  not  include  the  selling  cost? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  believe  they  understand  generally  that  it  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Govermnent  to  offer  some  competition  in  the  food 
market  and  reduce  the  price  of  foods. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  line  of  Mr.  Anderson's  question,  getting 
back  to  the  milk  question,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  cast  you 
but  three  cents  and  a  fraction  to  handle  milk,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GiiiiosN.    Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hai»>HiNSON.  In  handling  this  milk,  how  do  you  buy  it:  in 
large  can»? 

Mr.  Gii*BN.  Yes;  the  farmer  brings  the  milk  in  to  the  creamery 
in  our  cana,  which  we  supply. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.    In  large  cans? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  In  large  cans,  and  then  we  bring  it  to  the  city  and 
sell  it  in  the  stores  here. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  vou  bottle  it? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No,  we  dx)  not  bottle  it,  but  keep  it  in  closed  con- 
tainers, and  we  insist  that  the  purchaser  bring  with  him  a  closed 
container  for  the  milk,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Hdtchinson.  You  do  not  pay  for  any  bottles,  or  anvtliine 
like  that? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.    No. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  think  that  fair  competition  with  the 
milkman  who  bottles  his  milk  and  brings  it  around  to  his  customers? 
Is  that  fair  competition  when  you  sell  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  it  is  not  fair,  but  the  big  dealers  that  have  cor 
nered  the  milk  market  have  got  the  price  up  too  high;  they  have 
sent  the  price  away  up  too  hi^h,  and  as  the  result  of  that  the  poor 
people  are  not  getting  milk.    Now,  that  has  been  unfair  business,  and 
our  municipality  is  going  to  get  back  of  that  if  it  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  vou  are  not  giving  the  same  service  that 
they  do? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  we  do  not  claim  to.  We  do  not  supply  any  giT^it 
quantity  of  milk,  but  our  aim  was  to  supply  a  certain  quantity,  even 
a  small  quantity,  in  order  that  there  would  be  competition.  We  want 
to  drive  home  that  idea  of  competition,  and  in  that  way  force  tlio 
other  fellow  to  come  down  and  reduce  his  profits. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  think  you  gave  the  impression  that  you  were 
giving  the  same  service  that  these  people  were  ? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  No. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  do  not  bottle  it? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  do  not  bottle  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  quite  an  item  of  cost. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  would  cost  a  cent  and  a  fraction  more  to  bottle  it. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  are  you  selling  milk  for  in  that  way  ? 

Mr,  Gh-len.  We  have  been  selling  it  for  11  cents  a  quart. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Where  do  you  buy  your  milk  ? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  Right  from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  not  buy  some  milk  out  in  New  York? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  No ;  we  buy  it  right  from  the  farmer. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  If  you  had  to  add  the  expense  of  distribution,  if  you 
liad  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  drivers  of  wagons  and  automobiles, 
Dottles,  etc.,  it  would  cost  you  3  or  4  cents  a  quart  more,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  GnjiEN.  Yes;  it  possibly  would  cost  4  cents.  We  estimated 
tliey  could  sell  it  for  about  14  cents  a  quart  and  make  a  good  profit. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  was  the  highest  priced  milk  in  your  city? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  They  charged  up  to  25  cents  a  quart  for  it. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  is  the  prevailing  price  now? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  prevailing  price  is  18  cents  and  upward  accord- 
ing to  grade.    Eighteen  (ients,  I  believe,  is  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  VOIGT.  The  milk  you  supply  is  bottled  and  sold  for  18  cents? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  that  is  the  milk  that  is  supplied  by  the  dealers, 
delivered. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  The  milk  that  you  have 
iM)uo:lit  from  the  farmers  is  again  I'esold  to  the  dealers,  and  these 
dealers  bottle  it  and  sell  it  to  the  individual  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  we  sell  it  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  do  not  sell 
it  to  the  dealers  at  all.  The  city  buys  it  and  sells  it  to  th«  consumer 
from  the  store. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  sell  it  to  the  householder? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  To  the  householder. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  People  come  there  with  containers  and  buy  the  milk 
from  you  at  11  or  12  cents  a  quart? 

Mr,  GiLLBN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  the  municipality  pay  for  any  of  that  cost? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  under  the  law  it  must  be  operated  on  a  self- 
uiaintainin^  basis.  We  received  originally  a  $5,000  appropriation 
from  the  city  to  carry  on  this  business,  and  we  still  have  our  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Your  expense  of  handling  you  figure  at  3  cents  per 
quart? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes.  That  could  be  reduced,  however,  materially. 
For  instance,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  and  the  proper  arrange- 
ments and  complete  machinery  for  handling  that  could  be  reduced 
probably  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  VOIGT.  How  much  milk  do  you  handle  in  a  day  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  handle  about  '2,000  quarts. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  have  one  depot  in  the  city  where  it  may  be  pur- 
chased ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Three ;  this  fall  we  will  probably  have  maybe  a  dozen 
or  15. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Have  you  limited  the  supply,  or  has  there  been  an  ex- 
cessive demand  for  your  milk  on  the  part  of  the  public? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  could  you  sell  more  in  the 
same  way? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  Oh,  yes ;  a  great  deal  more. 

ifr.  VoiOT.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  your  city  extend- 
ing that  operation  to  other  commodities,  like  sugar  and  vegetables 
and  potatoes  and  fruits  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Well,  I  have  explained  here  that  my  idea  is  to  have 
the  distribution  of  all  of  these  foods,  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  permanent 
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thing,  or  anything  like  a  permanent  thing,  done  through  the  retail 
stores. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  know  that  the  big  item  in  the  distribution  of 
food  comes  in  on  the  retail  end  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  On  milk? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  No ;  on  all  foodstuffs.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  will 
look  over  the  figures,  that  the  difference  between  the  retail  price  of 
the  food  and  the  wholesale  price  is  very  considerable.  If  you  can 
find  some  way  to  cut  out  the  expense  that  is  caused  between  the 
wholesaler  and  the  ultimate  consumer,  you  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
cutting  down  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that 
way.  I  think  that  the  trouble  is  where  combinations  form  and  a  sys- 
tem is  established  and  the  products  come  under  the  influence  of  that 
system,  and  if  it  is  a  bad  system  it  has  a  baneful  influence  on  the 
marketing  of  that  product.  That  is  where  I  think  the  main  trouble 
comes  in,  once  the  system  is  established  or  is  set  up.  For  instance,  J 
can  remember  when  the  farmers  used  to  come  into  our  town  with 
milk,  and  deliver  it  to  us  at  a  very  low  price,  even  when  they  were 
forced  to  bottle  it,  but  immediately  after  the  big  milk  companies 
were  formed,  and  thev  went  around  through  the  State  and  lined  up 
all  these  farmers,  and  got  them  to  execute  contracts  with  them,  the 
price  of  milk  went  up,  and  it  has  been  going  up  ever  since. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  can  not  expect  a  farmer  to  sell  milk  to-day  for 
what  he  sold  it  five  years  ago,  you  realize  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  GiiXEN.  No;  we  do  not  want  him  to.  He  used  to  sell  it  for 
about  two  and  a  fraction  cents  a  quart.  Now  he  is  getting  seven  and 
a  fraction  cents. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  claim  that  the  farmer  ought  to  sell  his  milk  for 
less  than  he  is  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  think*  the 
farmer  produces  the  ^oods,  and  he  is  entitled  to  get  a  reasonable 
profit  on  his  products,  out  what  we  are  complaining  about  is  all  thetje 
fellows  that  get  in  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  taking  the  gravy  off  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  had  been  offered  food- 
stuffs from  the  producer  at  a  less  price  than  charged  by  the  whole- 
saler. Why  would  it  not  be  a  gooa  idea  for  your  city  to  create  a  de- 
partment and  buy  up  some  of  these  goods  from  the  producer  as  you 
have  been  offered  them? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  And  having  a  market  and  reselling  them  in  this  market 
to  the  public,  and  in  that  way  cutting  out  the  wholesaler  and  the  re- 
tailer. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  out  the  retailer,  because  you 
have  got  to  sell  these  goods  at  convenient  points  where  the  consumer^ 
the  woman  or  mother,  or  whoever  is  running  the  house,  the  house- 
holder, can  walk  around  the  corner  and  get  goods.  We  do  not  want 
the  householder  to  have  to  get  on  the  car  and  i)ay  carfare  to  go  down 
town  to  the  market.    The  distribution  is  a  serious  problem.        « 

Mr.  VoiGT.  If  you  are  going  to  retain  the  retail  store  in  selling 
these  commodities,  then  you  simply  advocate  substituting  the  city 
for  the  wholesaler  t    • 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Exactly. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  effect  the  high  cost  of  living 

1  that  way. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Our  experience  so  far  has  taught  us  that  we  can.  We 
re  doin^  it  now  with  milk,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the 
ther  dealers  in  milk? 

Mr.  GnxEN.^  The  other  dealers  have  reduced  in  all  other  stores,  and 
ear  our  municipal  milk  depots  they  immediately  reduced  the  price 
hat  was  sold  in  the  store  irom  16  and  18  cents  per  quart  down  to 

2  cents  per  quart  as  soon  as  we  put  our  milk  on  sale  at  11  cents  per 
uart 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  under  the  plan  ^ou  speak  of 
>f  keeping  the  retailer,  you  would  fix  the  price  at  which  he  would 
ell  the  goods  after  he  received  the  goods  from  you,  I  presume. 

Mr.  (jiLLEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  about  a  $5,000  appropriation.  If 
^ou  had  the  cost  of  your  milk,  why  did  you  need  a  $5,000  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  had  to  fix  up  our  depots,  and  we  had  to  go  out 
ind  make  leases,  and  all  that  sort  of  tning,  and  we  needea  .some 
aoney  to  start  the  business  with. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  add  that  to  the  cost  of  the  milk,  do 
rou?     I  suppose  vou  do? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  On,  yes;  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Jones.  Tell  us  what  you  understand  by  the  Dairy  League. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  Dairymen's  League? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  dairymen,  as  I  understand  it,  were  at  the  mercy 
>f  these  big  dealers  when  the  finally  cornered  the  milk  product,  and 
n  order  to  protect  themselves  they  formed  a  league. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  it  is  a  combination  of  the  dairymen  for  collective 
>argain]ng? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  enter  into  contracts,  do  they,  with  the  dealers  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  For  their  supply  for  the  year? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Jones.  In  which  the  league,  binding  its  members^  aa^eed  to 
sell  its  entire  suppler  to  the  dealer's  association,  if  they  have  an 
association,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes.  I  have  not  seen  their  contracts,  but  we  have 
seen  the  contracts  that  the  city  made. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  whom? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  With  the  dairymen,  through  the  Dairymen's  Lea^e. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  when  the  city  went  into 
the  question  of  buying  this  milk  you  ran  up  against  these  contracts 
that  the  Dairymen's  League  had  made  with  the  dealers'  association 
md  it  was  difficult  for  you  to  obtain  a  supply  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Did  you  finally  obtain  a  supply,  or  is  it  a  limited  sup- 

plv  that  you  have  ? 
ifr.  GiLLEN.  It  has' been  limited  so  far. 
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Mr.  Jones.  What  per  cent  do  you  know,  approxiniately,  of  the 
total  supply  of  the  city  of  New  x  ork  is  covewja  by  these  contractus 
betwe^i  the  daiir  league  and  the  dealers'  association! 

Mr.  Gn^LEN.  Well,  1  have  not  the  least  idea,  bnt  I  presume  that  i1 
is  90  per  cent  of  the  total  supply  of  milk  in  tne  city  of  Newark  wa5 
supphed  through  the  bi^  dealers. 

Mr.  Jokes.  And  was  tied  up  under  these  contracts  ? 

Mr.  GiLi£N.  And  was  tied  up  under  these  contracts ;  yes. 

Mr.  MiNAHAN.  May  I  interrupt  to  say  that  the  city  of  Orange  i: 
selling  milk  through  ^e  board  of  education,  bottled  milk.  They  had 
the  same  difficulty  that  the  mayor  had  in  getting  his  contracts  at 
first,  but  later  they  were  able  to  make  contracts  with  the  dealers^  anr! 
the  childr^i  bring  their  milk  bottles  to  school,  and  put  an  initial  de- 
posit of  5  cents  on  the  bottle,  and  the  dairymen  come  and  sell  the 
milk  themselves  at  a  price  very  much  less  than  it  is  sold  delivered  at 
the  house. 

Mr.  Jones.  Was  the  supply  for  the  municipality  finally  got  outbid* 
of  the  members  of  this  league? 

Mr.  OHiLEN.  Of  the  league? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  GnJiEN.  No. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  members  of  the  league. 

Mr.  GnxjBN.  It  was  still  made  through  the  daiiymen's  league,  an<1 
they  were  all  members  of  the  league. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  the  league  made  a  contract  with  you,  not- 
withstanding a  contract  with  the  dealer's  association  for  the  sanio 
supply  ? 

Mr.  GnjJBN.  No;  it  was  a  case  of  where  the  contracts  of  the  dairy- 
men in  certain  sections  had  expired,  and  for  some  reason  or  other^ 
through  some  difficulty  over  leases  for  cre&meries  they  had  not  re- 
newed them,  and  we  grabbed  the  opportunity  and  got  the  creamen% 
and  the  fellow  that  gets  the  creamery  controls  the  section, 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  carrying  it  to  its  last  analysis,  if  the  municipality 
should  obtain  contracts  from  all  of  the  dairymen,  assuming  the  dairy* 
men  are  all  leagued  together,  for  the  supply  of  Newark  and  its  vicinity, 
would  not  the  municipality  in  that  case  be  in  a  position  to  monopo- 
lize and  regulate  the  cost  of  milk  by  the  producer? 

Mr.  GiLUSN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  think  it  is  better  for  the  municipality  to  have  si 
monopoly  than  a  dairy  association,  for  instance? 

Mr.  GiiiLBN.  No ;  I  would  not  advise  that  the  municipality  monopo- 
lize anything. 

Mr.  Jones.  But  it  could  control  it,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Gillen.  It  could,  but  I  am  against  a  monopoly  by  the  munici- 
pality or  an  individual;  I  am  an  antimonopolist. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  ^id  you  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  a  sup- 
ply of  milk  for  a  period  of  12  months.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in 
that  ? 

Mr.  Quxxs.  I  think  most  of  them  are  entered  into  for  a  period  of 
12  months,  but  there  is  a  certain  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  well 
understood  that  these  contracts  expire,  about  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  think  you  are  in  error.  I  think  the  contract  doe« 
not  exceed  the  period  of  six  months,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 

Mr.  GniiBN.  Yes ;  you  are  correct  about  that. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Did  you  get  milk  for  the  same  price  that  the  dealers 
got  it  for? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Exactly.  The  league  practically  fixes  the  price.  It 
is  sold  at  a  uniform  price,  so  much  for  milk  of  a  certain  grade,  and 
so  much  for  the  better  grade. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  line  of  testimony, 
and  3'ou  will  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  a  few  more  questions.  We  had 
some  figures  here  last  week  prepared  by  the  fish  department  of  the 
food  bureau,  to  show  the  retail  profit  that  was  made  on  the  sale  of 
fish  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  retail  markets.  The  figures 
that  were  shown  to  us  here  showed  that  the  retail  profit,  the  gross 
profit,  figuring  the  cost,  ran  all  the  way  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  Now, 
if  that  is  true,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  for  your 
city  to  maintain,  say  four  markets,  and  sell  to  the  consumer  in  these 
markets? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  We  have  tried  that.  Along  the  Jersey  Coast,  you 
know  we  can  catch  a  great  deal  of  fish.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of 
the  fisheries  there  are  controlled  by  the  New  York  fish  market,  and 
we  in  Jersey  can  not  buy  a  pound  of  fish  caught  in  our  own  waters 
unless  we  go  to  New  York  and  buy  from  the  New  York  fish  market. 
The  retailer  in  our  citj^  has  got  to  go  to  the  Fulton  market  in  New 
York  to  buy  fish  that  is  caught  in  Jersey  waters.  Of  course,  you  can 
go  down  there  and  buy  fish  out  of  a  fellow's  boat  when  he  is  bring- 
mg  it  in,  but  I  mean  as  a  general  proposition,  the  supply  of  Rsk 
caught  along  the  Jersey  coast  is  controlled  by  the  New  York  fish 
market. 

We  induced  sor.e  fish  dealers  in  Newark  to  open  up  some  stores 
about  a  year  ago  and  sell  the  cheaper  varieties  of  fish.  The  stories 
were  that  the  retail  fishermen  and  the  wholesale  fish  dealers  did  not 
handle  the  cheaper  varieties  like  herring  that  should  sell  at  retail 
for  about  6  cents  a  pound,  but  they  preferred  to  handle  the  blue-fish, 
the  white  fish  and  the  bass  and  the  other  kinds  of  fish  that  sell  for 
from  35  to  40  cents  a  pound.  They  thought  it  was  too  much  trouble 
to  handle  the  cheaper  varieties.  The  stories  were  that  when  they 
made  large  captures  of  herring,  if  the  market  was  pretty  well  sup- 
plied they  threw  the  catches  back  into  the  ocean.  We  always  con- 
tended that  herring  was  just  as  nutrition^,  and  contained  just  as 
good  food  values  as  the  high-priced  fish,  so  we  opened  these  markets 
to  sell  those  cheaper  varieties  which  our  retail  fish  dealers  did  not 
usually  handle,  and  they  operated  them  beautifully  for  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  then  the  nsh  dealers  along  the  coast  cut  off  our  sup- 
plies of  fish.  They  told  us  they  were  not  catching  any  more,  and 
gave  one  excuse  or  another,  and  we  could  not  get  any  further  sup- 
ply. We  then  tried  to  have  the  State  pass  a  law  1x)  establish  State 
fisheries  so  as  to  catch  these  fish  for  distribution  in  the  State.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  catch  along  the  Jersey  shore  enough  fish  to 
feed  ten  cities,  and  ^ve  them  fish  every  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  That  is  a  true  fish  story  you  are  telling? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  That  is  a  real  fish  story.  But  let  me  say  that  our 
understanding  is  that  the  New  York  &h  market  that  controls  this 
fish  that  is  caught  in  our  waters  is,  in  turn,  controlled  by  the  meat 
combination. 

Mr.  Young.  You  mean  by  the  packers? 
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Mr.  GiLLBN.  By  the  packers.  We  have  got  to  get  more  power.  If 
we  want  to  market  fisn  we  will  have  to  get  a  little  more  power  to 
go  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  have  these  markets 
that  you  could  rot  go  to  New  York  and  buy  fish  th°re  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  could  not  buy  fish  over  there.  We  could  buy  the 
higher  priced  varieties,  but  we  could  not  get  our  hands  on  the  lower- 
pnced  fish.  Suddenly  the  lower-priced  fish  left  Jersey  waters  and 
went  over  to  Grermany  or  somewhere,  and  they  could  not  catch  any 
more. 

Mr.  Jones.  More  power  means  an  increased  supply  of  bait,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  GiixEN.  We  could  not  get  any  more  supply. 

Mr.  EtJBET.  I  just  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  A  moment 
ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted  to  supply  these  food 
products  through  the  retailer.  Now,  at  present  you  are  not  supplying 
any  milk  through  the  retailers,  are  you? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No. 

Mr.  RuBET.  You  are  supplying  it  through  the  municipally  owned 
distributing  agencies? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  Yes.  We  are  considering  the  question  of  supplying 
it  through  the  retailer,  however. 

Mr.  RuBET.  If  the  farmer  gets  7  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk,  and 
it  is  retailed  there  now  at  18  cents,  there  is  a  difference  of  11  cents. 
Where  does  that  11  cents  go?  How  many  hands  does  it  go  through 
in  the  distribution? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  goes  to  the  big  milk  dealers  that  control  the 

Mr.  RuBET.  How  many  cents  does  the  retailer  get? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  The  big  wholesalers  deliver  most  of  that  milk  there, 
and  then  they  do  sell  some  of  it  to  the  stores. 

Mr.  RtTBET.  Then  there  are  just  two  people  who  handle  it;  the 
producer  brings  it  in  to  the  wholesaler  first,  and  then  he  distributes 
it  through  his  milk  wagons? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  He  delivers  it  to  the  consumer,  but  he  does  sell  some 
of  it  through  the  retail  stores. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  exercise  this  with  regard 
to  everything?  You  ca^i  buy  products  and  sell  them  as  a  municipal- 
ity? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBET.  You  can  take  care  of  yourself,  then,  and  your  asso- 
ciates here  and  each  municipality  can  take  care  of  itself  without  any 
national  law? 

Mr.  GiLi-EN.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  one  State.  Now,  this  high  cost 
of  living  is  a  national  problem,  and  what  we  may  do  in  New  Jersey 
can  only  be  done  in  a  small  way  compared  with  what  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  if  it  wants  to. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Your  idea  is  to  have  the  General  Government  step  in 
because  it  can  extend  its  work  throughout  the  entire  Nation  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  It  is  a  national  ill  and  there  should  be  a  national 

remedy. 

Mr.  YoiTNO.  In  your  opening  statement  this  afternoon  you  referred 
to  a  remark  that  I  made  to  some  gentleman  over  here  this  morning. 
You  gave  a  little  more  comprehensive  effective  to  that  statement  than 
was  intended.    He  was  discussing  the  New  Jersey  law  with  reference 
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to  the  cold  storage  as  being  all  that  could  be  asked  in  the  shape  of  a 
law,  and  my  remark  to  him  was  that  if  you  have  got  the  law  then 
why  come  to  us.  It  covered  just  that  particular  phase  of  the  case. 
Xow,  in  your  statement  this  morning  the  first  remark  you  made  was 
that  you  believed  that  the  high  prices  were  due  to  profiteering,  and 
your  discussion  in  the  main  to-day  has  been  around  the  milk  ques- 
tion and  the  fish  question  as  pertains  to  your  own  city  in  New  Jersey, 
and  if  I  get  your  point  of  view,  the  profiteering  is  either  done  by  the 
wholesale  or  the  retail  dealers. 

Mr.  GiLLEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  And  the  fish  situation  is  controlled  by  some  gentlemen 
over  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  some  organization  over  there  which 
relates  back  to  the  packing  industry.  That  kind  of  thing  we  want  to 
know  about.  From  some  of  your  cities  I  see  a  special  committee  on 
exports  as  to  what  the  Federal  Government  can  do.  You  have  not 
elaborated  on  that.  Does  that  involve  the  idea  of  embargoing  exports 
or  limiting  exports  of  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  Gilm:n.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Dorsey,  of  Perth  Amboy,  to 
tell  about  that.  I  think  he  could  probably  reply  to  it  more  intelli- 
gently than  I  can. 

Mr.  Young.  I  will  wait  until  he  comes  on  the  stand.  That  was 
subdivision  A,  as  I  put  it  down  here.  Subdivision  B  is  this  second 
suggestion,  that  the  Government  take  over  the  storage  plants  and 
warehouses.  That  would  be  a  pretty  comprehensive  proposition,  to 
take  over  all  the  cold-storage  warehouses  of  the  Nation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mt,  Young.  And  wUl  require  a  ^reat  lot  of  machinery  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  But  I  do  not  thinS  anything  is  too  bi^  to  meet  the 
situation,  because  the  situation  is  so  serious  that  I  think  it  will  require 
biff  doings  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet  it 

Mr.  Young.  Then,  subdivision  C,  for  the  Government  to  take  over 
the  refrigerating  cars? 

Mr.  GiLLBN.  X  es. 

Mr.  Young.  Suppose  there  should  be  some  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion that  should  control  the  packers  of  this  country  who  reached  out 
and  become  a  real  monopoly  of  this  country,  not  only  in  distributing 
these  food  items,  because  in  buying  these  food  items  they  hold  both 
ends  of  the  string;  they  control  the  purchase  price  paid  to  the  farmer, 
and  in  manv  instances  the  consumer  has  got  to  pay.  Suppose  com- 
prehensive legislation  should  be  worked  out  to  take  care  of  these 
packers,  and  make  them  live  up  to  their  obligation  to  and  deal  in 
good  conscience  with  the  general  public  that  they  serve,  would  that 
meet  the  situation? 

Mr.  GiuLEN.  I  do  not  know  if  that  would  be  all  that  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  Young.  My  friend  Anderson  is  working  on  that  over  there. 

Mr.  GiLi*EN.  But  you  need  immediate  remedies.  That  would  prob- 
ably take  some  time. 

Mr.  Young.  Now,  another  thing  with  reference  to  the  market, 
your  condition  is  a  little  different  from  the  condition  in  my  section  of 
the  country  with  reference  to  the  milk  supply,  and  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  conditions  existing  in  your  city,  except  as  you  have  ex- 
plained ihem.  But  take  the  producer's  end  of  the  situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  egg  supply  of  the  Nation.    Do  you  not  know  it 
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to  be  true  tliat  the  fannei-s  all  o^•e^  the  country  have  not  anything 
on  earth  to  say  as  to  the  value  that  they  get  for  those  eggs  when  thev 
bring  them  to  the  market? 

Mr.  GiLLEx.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  know  that. 

Mr.  YouNo.  That  is  absolutely  true.  The  farmer  brings  in  his 
eggs  to  the  local  merchant,  and  he  does  not  say  to  the  merchant, 
*'  Pay  me  40  cents  or  60  cents  a  dozen,"  but  he  asks  the  merchant 
"  'What  will  you  give  me  for  the  eggs?  "  and  the  eggs  must  go  on  the 
market,  and  he  takes  whatever  price  is  named  to  him.  That  is  true 
as  to  the  perishable  products.  That  is  true  as  to  the  beef  cattle 
shipped  in  solid  trains  going  to  San  Francisco  and  Chicago.  They 
are  there  in  the  packers'  vard,  so  the  producer  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  price  he  gets.  T^hat  is  true  as  to  every  product  that  comes 
from  the  larm.  There  is  not  a  farmer  on  earth  that  ever  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  naming  any  price  he  gets  for  anything  he  pro- 
duces on  the  farm,  so  your  trouble  must  begin  not  at  the  farmer's 
end  of  the  line. 

Mi\  MiNAHAN.  May  I  interrupt,  Mr.  Young,  a  moment? 

Mr.  Young.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MiNAHAN.  We  stai-tcd  a  farm  market  in  Orange.  I  was  mayor 
of  Orange  at  the  time.  We  started  a  farm  market  there,  and  ran  it 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  farmers  there  nut  their  price  just 
the  same  a?  the  storekeepers'  price.  The  only  advantage  the  people 
of  the  city  got  was  that  they  got  frej=h  vegetables  right  off  the  farm. 

Mr.  Young.  Why  should  they  not  get  just  the  same,  if  the  fellow 
on  the  street  was  handling  their  stuff? 

Mr.  MiNAHAN.  They  had  no  rent  to  pay,  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  Young.  But  they  have  no  way  of  fixing  their  price,  and  that 
is  true  as  to  every  agricultural  product. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  [rhat  is  true  as  to  the  great  portion  of  the  people 
living  in  big  cities. 

Mr.  Young.  But  the  farmer  has  to  ship  to  the  city,  and  he  has 
nothing  on  earth  to  say  about  the  price  that  he  gets  for  his  products. 
Now,  while  your  statements  are  interesting,  at  the  same  time  I  recur 
to  the  original  proposition  that  I  suggested  here  this  morning.  Why 
limit  all  these  endeavors  to  one  end  of  the  cost  of  living?  If  we  are 
going  into  this  far-reaching  method  of  legislation  to  cut  down  the 
price  of  foodstuffs,  why  not  on  wearing  apparel  and  manufactured 
articles  that  the  farmer  uses,  which  all  enter  into  the  cost  of  living? 
Why  not  enter  into  that  field,  just  the  same  as  the  other  field  as  to  the 
foodstuffs? 

Mr.  GiLiiEN.  We  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  a  tremendous  proposition  when  you  stan 
into  it. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  But  food,  gentlemen,  is  the  fundamental  vital  neces- 
sity. You  can  go  along  with  an  old  suit  of  clothes  for  quite  a  while, 
but  you  can  not  go  along  and  eat  the  same  meal  twice. 

Mr.  Young.  But  the  farmer's  tools  and  his  wagon  and  his  harness 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  wear  out,  and  he  has  got  to  replace  them 
in  order  to  produce  this  food. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  He  has  got  to  pay  this  higher  price  for  the  stuff 
produced  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Young.  Statistics  will  show  that  the  population  is  rapidly 
leaving  the  farms  and  going  to  these  congested  centers  all  the  while, 
and  the  producers  are  getting  fewer  and  the  consumers  are  number- 
ing more  and  more  every  year.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  the 
cause  was  that  is  drawing  the  farmers  away  from  the  farms  to  these 
congested  centers? 

Mr.  GruLEN.  That  may  be  so  away  out  in  the  thickly  agricultural 
ksections;  it  is  not  so  in  our  State,  for  instance.  Some  of  the  farmer 
boys  come  into  the  cities,  but  a  great  many  of  our  city  people  are 
going  out  and  living  on  little  farms. 

Mr.  Young.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  productive  center 
sections — and  these  gentlemen  represent  the  Central  West,  and  I 
represent  a  part  of  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  has  always  been 
a  great  producing  section — as  a  matter  oi  fact,  our  farmers  are 
hardly  able  to  compete  against  these  industrial  centers  for  farm 
labor.  Our  farm  labor  has  left  us  by  multiplied  thousands,  with 
the  result  that  it  has  kept  down  our  production  and  we  have  no 
eight-hour  day,  but  work  from  daylignt  to  dark.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  the  high  wages.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  is  true,  that  many  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with 
the  high  wages  that  the  industrial  centers  are  paying  to  laborers, 
and  if  the  farmer  was  paid^  for  everything  that  he  produced  on 
the  farm  it  would  not  pay  him  back  that  wage  scale.  That  is  the 
trouble  you  are  confronted  with  all  over  the  nation,  so  it  gets  to 
be  a  venr  large  question.    Have  you  thought  of  it  alon^  that  fine  ? 

Mr.  GUiLEN.  Of  course,  the  labor  situation  is  a  serious  one,  but 
still  the  farmers  seem  to  be  struggling  along  raising  crops  just  the 
same. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  and 
practicable,  provided  the  Federal  Government  could  find  a  legiti- 
mate methodr  or  means  of  doing  so,  to  enter  into  a  program  of  gen- 
eral price  fixing  all  the  way  along  the  line,  including  everybody  that 
handles  the  product,  giving  him  a  certain  basis  of  profit? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  exact  remedy,  but  I 
say  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  so  serious  that,  no  matter  what 
remedy  is  necessary  to  be  applied,  should  be  applied,  because  if  it 
is  not  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  1  do  not  care  how 
difficult  the  remedy  is,  now  enormous  it  may  be,  what  great  machine 
the  Government  may  be  obliged  to  set  up,  or  to  what  extent  you 
gentlemen,  as  Congressmen,  and  all  Members  of  Congress,  have  got 
to  go  in  solving  this  problem,  you  have  got  to  solve  it,  you  have 
got  to  get  somewhere.  You  are  up  against  as  serious  a  situation  as 
we  have  ever  faced. 

Mr.  McLauohun  of  Nebraska.  Now,  is  the  demand  for  increased 
wages  at  the  present  time,  in  your  experience,  based  more  particu- 
larly on  the  present  price  of  commodities  or  on  the  advanced  price 
that  the  merchants  keep  telling  us  we  will  have  to  pay  after  a  while? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  It  is  based  on  both ;  it  is  continually  advancing,  and 
when  the  consumer  speaks  to  the  dealer  about  it  lie  says,  "Well,  it 
is  going  to  be  higher."  That  is  all  the  consolation  he  gets.  Then 
the  producer  goes  to  his  employer  and  says  he  has  got  to  have  more 
money  or  he  will  quit,  and  the  whole  living  conditions  are  upset  in 
that  way. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  you  purchased  milk  at  7  cents;  where 
was  it  delivered  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Delivered  at  the  creamery  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  to  you  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No ;  not  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  city? 

Mr.  GiiiLEN.  It  is  about  30  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  expense  of  transporting  it  to  tbe 
city? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  can  not  just  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  it  at  3  cents  and  a  fraction? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  that  was  the  total  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  the  capital  investment? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  overhead  charges? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  All  expense? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  all  overhead  charge,  operating  depots,  freight, 
and  then  carting  the  milk  cans  in  the  city  from  the  trains  to  our 
stores,  and  all  that  sort  of  business,  and  paying  the  help  at  our  stores. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  profiteering  so  far  in  that  or  do  you 
consider  the  price  charged  by  the  farmer  fair  and  reasonable? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  at  the  present  time  that  price  could  not  be 
reduced  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  there  is  no  profitering  in  that.  What 
is  the  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  which  milk  should  be  sold  in  your 
city? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sold  at  14  cents  a  quart. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  being  charged  and  how  much  was 
previously  charged? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  They  charged  18  cents  and  more  pjer  quart. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  is  not  to  drive  out  of  business 
the  merchants  engaged  in  a  legitimate  business,  but  to  take  a  hand 
wherever  you  find  that  they  are  exacting  an  unreasonable  profit? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  destroy  the  merchant's  business,  but  in 
other  words  to  supply  competition  and  destroy  monopolies? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes;  to  supply  competition. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  a  combination  between  two  or- 
ganizations. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  do  not  know  of  any  combination  between  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  combi- 
nation to  force  up  the  price  of  milk? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  I  said  the  big  dealers  have  cornered  the  milk 
market  and  have  forced  the  price  up.  They,  and  they  alone,  are 
responsible  for  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  the  farmers  contract- 
ing or  selling  their  total  output? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  For  six  months  I  think  the  Congressman  has  said, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  a  six-months'  period. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  obiection  to  the  farmer  selling  his  total 
output  ? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  have  never  objected  to  giving  the  farmer — ^the  real 
producer,  the  man  that  produces  the  goods — a  decent,  honest  profit 
for  the  stuff  that  he  produces.  I  woidd  never  object  to  giving  him 
a  m'oper  and  reasonable  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  complaint  that  he  is  receiving  more 
than  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the  farmer;  I  am  com- 
plaining of  the  highway  robber  that  is  coming  in  between  the  farmer 
and  me. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  was  it  you  had  this  fish  experience? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  About  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  1917? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  1918. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  vou  said  you  were 
unable  to  buy  herring  and  the  more  common  kmds  of  fish? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  Yes;  after  a  while.  We  were  able  to  buy  it  first 
when  these  stores  opened,  but  then  the  supply  was  cut  on  after  a 
while. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  was  the  reason  why  you  were  not  able  to  buy  1 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  There  were  various  excuses  given  by  the  fisheries, 
and  gradually  the  supply  was  reduced,  and  then  reduced  to  irre- 
ducible minimum,  and  then  the  stores  had  to  close  up  and  go  out 
of  business. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  very  curious,  because  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  these  common  fish 
during  1918. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  see  on  what  theory  there  could  be  a  re- 
fusal to  sell,  in  the  event  of  such  a  large  surplus  of  these  common 
kinds  of  fish? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  We  could  not  get  them ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  refused  to  sell  to  you  altogether? 

Mr.  GnxEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  referred  to  some  organization  in  New  York 
which  you  said  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  fish  market.  What 
is  that  organization? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Why,  I  do  not  know  what  the  name  of  it  is.  It  is  the 
New  York  fish  market,  the  Fulton  market.  Most  of  this  fish  goes 
to  the  Fulton  market,  and  we  refer  to  it  in  a  general,  big  way  as 
the  New  York  fish  market. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  market  was  con- 
trolled by  the  packers. 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  up 
my  way,  that  it  is  controlled  by  the  packers. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  have  not  any  evidence  on  which  you  base  that 
statement? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  No;  I  could  not  prove  it,  but  I  think  it  could  be 

proven. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  that,  if  it  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  informa- 
tion that  you  have  given. 
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Mr.  GiLLEN.  I  think  Mayor  Dorsey  of  Perth  Amboy  might  say  a 
word  regarding  exports. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FEANE  DOBSET,  HAYOB,  PERTH 

AMBOT,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Dorse  r.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  idea  of  the  Federal 
export  commission  came  as  the  result  of  a  conference  that  some  of 
our  aldermen  at  Perth  Amboy  and  myself  had,  and  it  just  occurred 
that  perhaps  the  market  could  be  regulated  to  some  extent.  It  was 
not  the  idea  to  shut  out  exports  because  we  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
feed  the  European  countries  just  as  much  as  any  other  duty  that  we 
have,  but  we  read  daily  of  different  articles  being  sold  on  the  other 
side  for  less  than  they  are  sold  here ;  that  is,  articles  that  have  been 
exported— for  instance,  shoes  that  Commissioner  Gannon  spoke  of 
this  morning.  If  that  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  some 
provision  to  regulate  those  exports,  and  in  regulating  those  exports 
we  necessarily  rejgulate  the  prices  here.  Whether  that  is  within  the 
law  or  not  I  could  not  say ;  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  would  be  gtad  to 
be  enlightened  on  that. 

Mr.  Young.  We  did  that  under  the  war  power  all  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Dorset.  And  it  is  not  being  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Young,  You  will  understand  that  all  this  machinery  for  the 
Food  Administration  was  discharged,  practicallv  all,  after  the  hostili- 
ties ceased,  and  this  is  the  condition  we  are  in,  that  while  we  have  got 
these  drastic  powers  under  the  law,  the  tremendous  organization  all 
over  the  country  for  putting  it  into  effect,  the  Food  Administration, 
in  the  main,  was  disbanded  and  the  people  went  back  to  their  homers. 
We  have  got  a  powerful  law,  but  have  not  anybody  to  administer  it. 

Mr.  Dorset.  Then  it  is  our  job  to  get  back  into  harness  and  do 
what  is  necessary,  because  the  conditions  in  our  locality  are  abso- 
lutely worse  than  thev  were  during  the  war  period.  If  I  can  get  on 
the  coal  situation,  which  is  something  I  am  familiar  with,  because 
I  am  in  the  coal  and  ice  business,  we  have  had  a  raise  in  freight 
rates,  and  we  believe  we  are  going  to  have  another  raise.  We  can 
not  see  where  there  is  any  consistency  in  raising  the  freight  rate 
on  coal  when  we  check  it  up  with  the  rate  on  other  commodities. 
They  charge  me  to-day  $1.90  a  ton  for  hauling  coal  140  or  150 
miles,  and  a  train  will  bring  down  50  50-ton  cars,  netting  them 
approximately  $5,000.  I  can  ship  a  lot  of  ice  from  Wilkes-Barre, 
which  is.  farther  than  the  coal  region,  and  the  train  will  consist  of 
fifty  25  to  30-ton  cars,  with  perishable  goods  loaded  in  refrigerator 
cars,  for  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  Young.  What  does  coal  cost  now? 

Mr.  Dorset.  $1.90.  They  tell  you  the  reason  why  the  coal  rate  is 
high  is  because  they  have  to  haul  the  coal  car  back  empty.  I  can 
furnish  you  proof  that  the  ice  cars  are  also  hauled  back  empty,  so 
that  can  not  be  the  reason. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  you  gentlemen  talked 
among  yourself  last  night  and  are  before  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing recommending  jointly  Government  ownership  of  the  cold  stor- 
age plants.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Well,  control  or  ownei-ship. 
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Mr.  TrNCHER.  You  do  not  base  that  recommendation  for  reducing 
the  high  cost  of  living  upon  the  Government's  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  railroads,  do  you? 

Mr.  I>oRSEY.  I  am  not  committing  myself  on  the  Government 
ownership  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  D0R8BY.  I  know  absolutely,  and  I  can  prove  it,  that  the  rate 
clerks  employed  by  the  railroad  are  sitting  down  figuring  out  how 
they  can  route  the  stuff  so  that  it  will  cost  you  the  most,  not  so  the 
railroad  will  profit  the  most,  but  how  it  will  cost  the  consumer  the 
most.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  could  ship  a  car  of  ice  from  Wilkes-Barre 
to  Perth  Amboy  at  $1  a  ton,  and  have  it  thrown  on  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania transfer  and  taken  off  of  that  transfer.  It  is  no  more  work 
for  the  train  crew  to  throw  that  on  the  transfer  than  it  is  to  put 
it  on  my  siding.  I  can  have  it  taken  off  of  my  siding  and  put  into 
Swift  &  Co.'s  beef  house  at  Perth  Amboy  for  $5  transfer  charge, 
which  is  an  average  of  20  cents  a  ton  on  the  car-load  lot.  They 
have  taken  that  privilege  away,  and  they  make  me  ship  around  by 
a  junction  point,  and  instead  of  getting  it  in  there  for  $1.20  I  am 
paying  $l.f0,  and  yet  the  railroad  company  can  not  carry  it  as 
cheap,  and  do  not  make  as  much  on  it  as  they  did  when  they  took 
it  from  the  transfer  and  put  it  in  for  20  cents. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  That  is  not  very  encouraging,  then,  for  Govern- 
ment ownership? 

Mr.  Dorset.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  for  those  railroad  clerks. 
Their  work  is  not  producing  anything  at  all,  because  the  cost  is 
more  to  the  railroad  and  more  to  the  consumer,  and  they  are  not 
getting  a  profit  out  of  it  on  the  short  haul.  They  could  make  the 
'^hort  haul  and  make  more  money. 

Mr.  Voicrr.  Is  it  your  idea  that  all  of  this  is  beiag  done  in  order 
to  throw  cold  water  on  Government  ownership  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  No,  sir ;  my  idea  is  that  it  simply  needs  correction ; 
it  is  bad  management  and  lack  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  VoioT.  You  do  not  think  it  is  done  with  any  specific  intent  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  YotJNO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  same  people  are  operating 
the  railroads  now  as  before  the  Government  took  them  over? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Yes;  but  it  was  their  business  then  to  gouge  you  as 
much  as  they  could,  but  under  Government  ownership  we  do  not 
expect  it.    I  can  not  see  that  we  have  had  any  great  efficiency  on  it. 

To  get  back  to  the  food  situation,  the  item  of  coffee  is  something 
that  appeals  to  me.  Coffee  all  during  the  war  was  selling  at  35  cents, 
and  to-day  you  have  got  to  pay  56  cents.  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly from  the  newspapers,  wliich  is  the  only  medium  we  have  of 
fetting  our  information,  the  Germans  have  cornered  the  coffee  mar- 
et.  If  that  is  a  fact,  if  they  have  cornered  the  coffee  market  and 
can  make  us  pay  56  cents  a  pound  for  coffee,  as  against  35  cents  dur- 
ing the  war,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  chance  to  do  something. 

Mr.  YoTTNG.  What  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  DoRSEF.  My  idea  is  that  if  we  had  a  Federal  commission,  and 
the  Germans  want  some  product,  we  would  deal  with  them  on  the 
coffee  proposition. 
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Mr.  TiKGHBR.  Somebody  suggested  that  one  trouble  is  that  we  have 
too  many  Federal  commissions  now. 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  ever  resulting  from  one 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  From  a  Federal  commission? 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Yes;  in  any  line? 

Mr.  DoRsmr.  As  to  the  coal  situation,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  another  freight  rate  put  on  coal.  Coal  costs  so  much 
now  that  the  poor  people  can  not  buy  it,  and  the  cost  should  be 
spread  on  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  freight  was  on  coal 
at  Perth  Amboy  prior  to  the  war? 

Mr.  Dorset.  $1.45  on  steam  sizes  and  $1.55  on  the  prepared  sizes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  have  only  gone  up  from  $1.45  to 
$1.90? 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  have  not  any  fault  to  find  with  the  raise  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  year,  but  I  have  always  argued  that  the 
rate  on  coal  was  too  high,  compared  with  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  rates  on  all  commodities  are 
measured  by  what  the  commodity  will  stand  ?  Is  not  that  the  general 
principle  in  fixing  rates? 

Mr.  Dorset.  It  is  what  the  consumer  will  stand,  not  what  the  com- 
modity will  stand. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  •arguing  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  ia 
it  not  generally  conceded  that  in  fixing  freight  rates  one  of  the  ele-  { 
mehts  that  enters  into  what  the  rate  shall  be  is  what  the  commodity 
will  stand  and  the  character  of  the  commodity  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  That  can  not  be  true  when  you  take  coal  and  ice,  that 
I  am  perfectly  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  simply  arming  as  to  whether  these  twQ  things 
have  proper  rates  or  not;  but  is  not  that  the  policy  of  rate-fixing 
bodies,  to  fix  the  rate  according  to  what  the  commodity  will  stand  If 
Whether  they  are  right  as  to  what  the  rate  on  coal  should  be,  or  on 
ice,  is  another  problem ;  but  is  not  that  one  of  the  elements  that  enters 
into  fixing  the  rate? 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  was  trying  to  answer  that  in  this  way:  You  say 
"  what  it  will  stand."  x  ou  mean,  then,  what  cost  you  can  get  it  to 
a  certain  market  for,  so  it  can  be  dealt  in  or  traded  in;  is  that  the 
idea? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorset.  If  we  take  that  for  a  basis,  then  we  go  right  back  to 
the  old  coal  again,  coal  selling  at,  we  will  say,  $7  a  ton,  delivered,  on 
that  $1.90  rate,  and  ice  selling  at  $2  or  $3  a  ton,  delivered;  so  ice 
really  could  stand  a  greater  freight  than  coal,  in  proportion  to  its 
cost;  and  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  great  many  commodities. 

Mr.  McLauohi-in  of  Michigan.  The  first  speaker  told  us  that  you 
were  going  to  tell  us  something  about  this  remedy  for  the  high  ca«;t 
of  living — this  regulation  of  exports.  Will  you  tell  us  what  com- 
modities you  would  limit  the  export  of,  and  how  you  would  do  it, 
and  so  on? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  big  enough  to  tell  you 
that.  I  miffht  tell  you  what  commodities  we  had  on  foodstuffs  and 
on  slioos.    As  far  as  clothing  is  concerned,  I  can  not  speak  on  cloth- 
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ing.  Clothing  is  something  we  can  get  along  without.  We  can  wear 
old  clothing  for  a  while  to  tide  us  over  this  period. 

Mr.  McLatjohlin  of  Michigan.  What  kind  of  foodstuffs? 

Mr.  DoR8£T.  Provisions,  for  one  thing — ^ham  and  bacon  that  the 
Government  is  selling  now. 

Mr.  McLaughmn  of  Michigan.  What  effect  do  you  think  that 
would  have  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Well,  the  report  is  that  ham  and  bacon  can  be  bought 
for  less  money  abroad  than  it  can  be  bought  for  at  home.  Whether 
such  a  report  is  true  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McLiATTGHLiN  of  Michigan.  What  effect  would  it  have  directly 
on  the  market  for  those  products  in  this  country? 

Mr.  EtoRSEY.  Well,  if  we  were  exporting  more  than  was  really 
necessary,  it  would  give  us  a  greater  volume  here,  and  if  the  people 
who  were  selling  it  were  honest,  it  would  cut  the  price. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  it  induce  a  lower  price  to 
the  original  consumer,  or  would  it  induce  some  of  those  through 
whose  hands  it  passed  to  exact  a  smaller  toll  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  It  would  induce  those  whose  hands  it  passed  through^ 
whose  hards  it  passed  to  exact  a  smaller  toll  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  think  it  would  not  lower  the 
price  to  the  farmer  who  produced  it  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  No;  I  do  not  see  wlw  the  farmer  should  lose  on  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  he  should  not,  but  what  do 
you  think  the  effect  would  be? 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  any  effect,  so  fai- 
rs the  farmer  was  concerned.  I  think  the  packer  would  have  to  take 
a  less  profit. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  It  is  true  that  the  price  of  wheat 
to  the  farmer  has  been  fixed,  but  that  is  true  as  to  one  commodity 
only.  Do  you  think  the  shortening  of  the  market  and  restricting  the 
market  would  not  influence  the  price  of  the  products  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Dorset.  No,  I  do  not;  if  it  is  intelligently  done.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  flood  the  market,  but  there  can  be  no  fear  of  flooding 
the  market  according  to  the  statistics  as  to  production. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  production,  there  are  more  foodstuffs  to-day  in  this  country  than 
in  former  years. 

Mr.  Dorset.  Yes ;  but  there  is  no  more  than  we  need,  if  we  carry 
on  a  fair  export  business,  is  there? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  limit  exporting  now,  in  view  of  that. 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  have  no  idea  of  placing  an  embargo  on  exports.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  regulating  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  if  we  do  not  limit  the  export 
what  w/ould  the  regulation  do? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Did  I  say  limit?  I  meant  to  say  that  I  had  no  idea 
of  cutting  out  exports  entirely. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Are  you  familiar  with  what  American  goods  are 
selling  for  abroad? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Only  from  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  know  very  much 
about  it.  It  is  brought  in  to  me^  occasionally  by  people.  I  do  not 
faiow  personally  anything  about  it. 
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Mr.  Jacowat.  Right  here,  following  his  testimony,  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  record  an  aditorial  from  the  Sacramento  Union  of  Aug- 
ust 9, 1919,  on  a  comparison  of  prices  of  American  goods  here  in  this 
country  and  what  they  are  sold  for  in  Germany  when  shipped  from 
here. 

(The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

READ     AND    REFLECT. 

Below  are  printed  the  retail  prices  charged  in  Germany  for  a  list  of  ordinary 
food  commodities  imported  into  that  country.  These  prices  are  for  July  14 
and  the  Sacramento  comparisons  are  from  yesterday's  market  records.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  German  food  controller  has  permitted  do 
noticeable  increase  in  the  past  three  weeks. 


Commodity. 


Flour 

RIee 

Beaas,  peas 

Bacon 

Lard 

Potatoes  (new). 


Germany. 


Sacrameoto. 


6 cents 6 to 7centain 50-poiind  sack> 

21cent9 11  to  17  rcvts  for  hijrhM? 

I     grades. 

12  cent? 1  9  cents. 

40  rents 60  to  67  oents  a  pound. 

51  cents 38  cents. 

2  cents I  7|  cents. 


This  is  not  comforting  reading,  either  for  the  public  or  the  profiteer,  and 
if  the  former  reads  understandingly  it  ought  to  be  made  more  than  uncom- 
fortable for  the  latter. 

These  figures  mean  just  one  thing;  the  American  people  are  being  made  the 
victims  of  the  most  unconscionable  and  vicious  profiteering  ever  practiced  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  argue<l  that  the  German  figures  are  the  result  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  the  distribution  of  food.  This  is  true,  but  It  proves  up  to 
the  hilt  the  justification  of  such  control. 

When  we,  in  the  food  storehouse  of  the  world,  must  pay  on  the  average 
higher  prices  than  a  destitute  country,  importing  practically  all  of  its  food,  it 
is  time  that  we  resorted  to  some  measure  of  control. 

We  warn  all  of  the  links  of  the  food  industry  that  under  such  control  a  rad- 
ical reduction  must  be  expected.  From  the  producer  to  the  retailer  the 
charges  now  being  exacted  are  too  high.  Nothing  must  be  done  which  will 
result  in  the  stagnation  or  diminution  of  production,  but  the  farmer  will  gain 
no  pt  rnmnent  prosperity  from  a  price  level  which  As  certain  to  cut  down  con- 
sumpticm  and  increase  wages. 

It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  blame  lies  among  the 
middU*  ISnks  of  the  chain  of  distribution.  There  are  too  many  food  gamblers 
and  other  parasites  exacting  unearned  tribute  when  the  food  passes  through 
the  various  stages  on  its  road  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Shnnieful  to  all  our  boasting  of  commercial  efficiency  is  the  bald  fact  that 
in  this  country  we  use  almost  double  the  number  of  hands  necessary  in  Europe 
to  carry  "food  products  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  If  this  Government 
does  its  duty  to  the  public,  many  gentlemen,  whose  heads  have  always  bt^n 
liarder  than  their  muscles,  soon  will  be  looking  for  a  job  which  will  enable 
them  to  perform  some  useful  service  to  the  community. 

Every  time  some  enterprising  manipulator  takes  a  flyer  in  the  food  mar- 
ket the  public  must  pay,  and  every  useless  member  of  the  army  of  food  hand- 
lers Is  charged  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  burden  is  becoming  intolerable 
and  the  S(M)ncr  the  Government  recognizes  food  as  a  public  utility  the  sooner 
these  evils  will  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  retail  coal? 
Mr.  Dorset.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  are  getting  about  how  much,  $3  a  ton  more 
than  you  did? 
Mr*  DoRftEY.  No,  sir — oh,  $3  gi'oss? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  DoRSEY.  Yes;  we  are  getting  about  $3  gross,  or  $3.50. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Is  that  profiteering? 

^Ir.  Dorset.  What  do  you  mean?  I  am  talking  of  gross,  not  net. 
irVe  are  getting  the  price  that  the  Fuel  Administration  Qxed  for  us. 
liV'e  have  no  fuel  administrator,  but  we  are  following  his  price  to-day. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  don't  you  think  the  Fuel  Adininistration 
ixed  the  price  so  that  you  could  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Dorset.  He  did  not  fix  a  good  price  at  Perth  Amboy.  He 
ixed  $2,  and  the  coal  cost  delivered  is  $1.67J. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  the  coal  delivered? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  above  what  you  were  getting  before, 
IS  it  not? 

Mr.  Dorset.  On  profit? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dorset.  No. 

5Ir.  Hutchinson.  What  are  you  retailing  coal  for? 

Mr.  Dorset.  $10.40. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  did  you  retail  it  before? 

ifr.  Dorset.  Before  what? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Before  the  war. 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  have  sold  coal  for  anywhere  from  $5  up. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  the  cost  has  not  doubled,  has  it?  You 
say  your  freight  is  45  cents  more? 

Mr.  Dorset.  Our  freight  is  $1.95 — 45  cents  more — and  the  price  of 
the  coal  is  about  $8.75  delivered. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Did  the  Government  fix  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  Could  not  say  about  that — no,  that  is  about  the 
company  price.  I  may  be  a  few  cents  out  one  way  or  the  other  on 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  members  of  your  delegation  desire  to 
return  on  the  4  o'clock  train.  If  you  will  yield  to  Mayor  Slayback, 
we  will  hear  from  him  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Dorset.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.    Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Dorsey. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  D.  H.  SLATBACK,  HATOB  OF  VEHONA,  N.  7. 

Mr.  Slatback.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee: 
We  are  all  anxious  to  get  away  on  the  4  o'clock  train.  I  come  from 
a  town  somewhat  different  from  the  cities.  My  town  was  purely 
a  farming  town,  but  it  has  grown  up  into  a  respectable  section,  and 
the  claim  of  the  people  that  are  complaining  of  the  situation  is  that 
we  have  passed  it  along  the  line  from  one  to  another  until  we  have 
sot  here.  As  some  gentleman  said  this  morning,  we  have  passed 
the  buck,  and  the  buck  has  gotten  up  to  Congress  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  some  relief,  not  with  the  idea,  I  take  it,  from  any  man,  that 
we  are  going  to  put  anybody  else  out  of  business.  We  want  the 
merchants  and  we  want  everybody  to  thrive  and  get  along  and  get 
what  is  coming  to  them. 

This  question  of  profiteering  is  a  permissible  one.  My  father  told 
me  one  time  that  you  are  justified  in  getting  any  price  that  the  pro- 
ducer will  pay  you.     That  is  what  our  American  plan  has  been 
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right  straight  down  the  line.  I  feel  that  there  is  not  anybody  that 
comes  down  here  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  that  wants  to  put 
another  man  out  of  business.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  conoeive  some 
plan  whereby  we  can  get  temporary  relief,  this  storm  will  blow  over, 
and,  when  it  has,  conditions  will  get  back  to  a  normal  basis,  and  we 
will  go  on  and  everybody  will  make  mcmey  and  the  poor  farmer  will 
get  what  is  due  him. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Don't  you  think  that  some  fellows  ought  to  be  put 
out  of  business  ? 

Mr.  Slayback.  There  may  be  some  men,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you 
there  that  when  you  talk  about  the  packers,  some  of  these  things 
have  been  going  on  from  the  day  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  story  that  in  the  old  times,  away  back  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment days,  there  was  a  very  far-seeing  man  that  conceived  the  idea 
of  going  out  and  buying  up  the  grape  crop,  and  he  went  out  and 
bought  all  the  wine  presses  that  there  were,  and  put  his  own  price 
on  the  wine,  and  grew  fabulously  rich,  and  that  has  been  going  on 
ever  since.    What  we  want  is  to  find  some  relief  that  will  let  us  out 

We  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  4  o'clock  train,  but  if  you  gentle- 
men ever  want  any  oi  the  mayors  from  New  Jersey  to  come  down 
here  and  talk  or  give  you  any  further  information,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  they  will  all  be  on  the  job.  We  thank  you  very  much,  and 
Mr.  Gillen  thanks  you  very  much,  for  the  courteous  treatment  we 
have  had  to-day.    He  had  to  go  back  to  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Young.  If  you  will  come  down  in  our  production  section, 
where  we  produce,  perhaps  we  will  produce  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Slayback.  I  have  been  down  in  your  State,  and  I  have  been 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  I  went  down  to  see  ConCTessman  Evans, 
who  came  from  my  country.  We  have  all  been  profiteering  a  little 
too.  Every  time  the  Railroad  Administration  was  asked  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  they  granted  it,  and  we  came  on  down  the  line 
doing  it. 

A  friend  of  mine  came  down  to  see  me  the  other  day  and  said  that 
the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  manufacturing  plants  m  New  Jersey, 
with  1,400  employees,  haa  just  reported  that  their  employees  had 
made  aemand  for  75  cents  an  hour  and  one-half  of  the  profits  of  the 
concern.  We  are  not  going  to  have  Bolshevism  in  this  country, 
because  there  are  too  many  people  here  who  own  land,  but  you  must 
go  back  to  the  foimtain  head,  as  I  see  the  situation. 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  foresaw  the  opportunity,  he  placarded 
Europe  for  help  to  come  over  to  this  country,  and  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  our  social  condition.  I  have  seen  a  little  breaker  boy  up  there 
with  his  hands  freezing,  picking  slate  out  of  coal.  They  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  social  conditions  of  this  country.  I  had  to  wait  21 
j'ears  then  to  get  a  vote,  and  to-day  we  find  a  person  voting  inside  of 
2  years.  We  are  reaping  just  what  was  sowed  here  a  great  many 
years  ago,  and  we  have  got  to  clean  it  up.  You  who  are  nere  repre- 
senting us  in  Congress  will  know  how  to  do  it.  If  you  can  find 
some  method  whereby  we  can  get  a  little  immediate  relief,  if  you 
think  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  exports  for  just  a  short  period  of  time, 
to  take  us  over  .the  condition  that  is  complained  of,  I  oelieve  that  is 
goin^  to  be  effective,  because  everything  being  so  high,  that  will  be  a 
step  m  the  right  direction. 
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Mr.  TiNCHER.  We  do  regulate  wheat  now.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Si«AYBACK.  I  have  often  wondered  why  we  did  not  regulate 
cotton.  Jjet  me  say,  generally,  that  there  is  not  one  thing  that  the 
Government  has  placed  a  restrictive  price  on  for  which  a  larger 
margin  of  profit  in  the  past  was  not  naturally  received  by  the  men 
that  handle  those  commodities.    I  can  quote  one  or  two  lines. 

Mr.  Young.  You  are  talking  about  an  embargo  on  other  things. 
Every  southern  port  has  been  closed  entirely  since  this  war  has  been 
over,  and  cotton  has  been  more  completely  embargoed  than  if  there 
had  been  a  thousand  embargoes  placed  on  it,  and  in  1914,  when  every- 
body else  was  getting  rich,  and  when  we  raised  16,000,000  bales  of 
cotton,  Europe  closed  our  market  for  cotton,  and  we  could  not  get 
to  Europe,  and  that  cotton  was  sold  at  5  cents  a  pound — ^away  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Slatback.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  understand.  I  have  a  few 
friends  in  the  South,  and  I  understand  that  they  have  been  making 
more  money  than  they  ever  expected  to  make  in  the  world  before. 
They  never  expected  to  make  the  amount  of  money  that  they  have 
made.  I  sympathize  with  them,  and  say,  "Go  to  it,  and  get  your 
money  while  the  getting  is  good."  I  want  to  know  who  will  not 
take  a  little  profit  when  he  gets  a  chance ;  but  I  do  want  to  say  this, 
that  we  have  an  element  that  has  come  in  here  that  is  getting  very 
unruly,  the  labor  organization,  and  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  find 
a  little  bit  of  remedy  for  them,  and  I  think  you  gentlemen  can  find 
one. 

We  are  glad  we  came  down  here  to  see  you,  and  if  we  are  ever 
able  to  help  you  in  any  way,  you  may  call  on  us,  and  we  will  be  on 
the  job.    Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  the  food-control 
act  ought  to  have  anything  added  to  il? 

Mr.  Slayback.  I  remember  a  law  that  was  enacted  in  New  Jersey 
while  the  President  was  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  our  law  has 
not  been  enforced.  I  think  there  are  other  laws  that  are  not  enforced, 
and  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  pass  some  some  of  these  days  that  will 
not  be  enforced. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Slayback,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  your  delegation. 

(The  committee  thereupon  trok  a  recess  until  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday, 
August  19, 1918.) 
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commitl'eb  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  Monday^  August  18, 1919. 

• 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ferris  desires  to  appear  before  the  com- 
nittee  in  reference  to  this  matter. 
The  committee  will  be  pleased  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Ferris. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SCOTT  FEBBIS,  A  BEFBESENTATiyE  IN 
CONOBESS  FBOU  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOUA. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  trip  out  West.  I  had  started  on  a  vacation 
which  ended  before  it  began.  It  is  the  information  gathered  there 
that  I  am  desirous  of  presenting  to  your  committee. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  otherwise  than  helpful  in  the  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  and  intricate  task.  I  am  not  Unmindful  of  the  dis- 
agreeable task  which  has  been  assigned  to  you.  Dealing  with  it 
in  any  way  whatever  is  not  only  fraught  with  difficulties  but  with 
danger.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  I  am 
most  intimately  acquainted  comprises  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.  As  is  known  to  the  committee,  this  is  a  producing 
section.  These  States  produce  more  than  they  consume.  They  help 
to  feed  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  farmers  out  there  desire  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  if  the  Cfon^ess  really  desires, 
to  increase  production,  which  will  inevitably  brmg  reduced  prices, 
that  they  should  not  longer  persist  in  regulating  and  beating  down 
the  price  of  farm  (products  and  at  the  same  time  allow  other  prod- 
ucts used  in  production  of  food  products  to  go  unregulated  and 
untouched.  To  be  more  specific,  they  do  not  desire  the  prices  of  farm 
products  beat  down  by  any  arbitrary  and  regulatory  measure  and 
at  the  same  time  allow  the  Harvester  Trust,  other  trusts  and  profiteers 
to  continue  to  raise  the  price  of  farm  machinery,  harness,  wagons, 
and  all  classes  of  implements  of  husbandry  that  the  farmer  uses  to 
bring  about  production.  Against  Congress's  further  proceeding 
along  this  line  they  seriously  protest,  and  they  want  their  protest 
heard  before  additional  legislation  of  this  sort  is  enacted.  Ilo  wait 
until  it  is  enacted  would  be  like  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse 
is  stolen — it  would  be  too  late. 

The  farmers  are  not  rebellious;  they  are  not  unreasonable;  they 
are  not  selfish  and  are  not  less  patriotic  than  the  rest,  but  they  desire 
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it  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  Congress  that  such  are  their  viev^ 
before  this  legislation  is  enacted.  They  want  the  Congress  to  under- 
stand and  to  know  that  they  are  being  compelled  to  pay  $> 
per  day  and  board  to  farm  laborers  in  planting  and  harvesting 
food  products;  that  they  are  being  compelled  to  pay  constantly 
increasing  prices  for  seed,  labor,  and  every  implement  used  in  pro 
duction.  In  many  cases  these  increases  are  more  than  100  per 
cent  above  prewar  prices.  They  therefore  feel  it  their  duty  to 
cry  aloud  against  further  regulation  of  their  product  without  simi- 
lar regular  regulation  of  the  several  and  sundry  extortions  that 
are  constantly  oeing  practiced  upon  them. 

They  want  Congress  to  cease  the  continual  effort  at  i^gulation  of 
their  products  until  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  worked  out  to 
remedy  the  situation  all  down  the  line. 

I  repeat,  the  farmers  are  net  rebellious  about  it ;  they  are  not  less 

Eatriotic  than  the  rest;  they  are  not  going  to  secede  from  the 
^nion  or  become  Bolshevists  if  Congress  continues  to  regulate  them 
and  allow  all  others  to  go  unregulated.  It  is  their  honest  fear,  and 
they  want  it  distinctly  understood,  that  if  this  course  is  pursued, 
that,  due  to  the  extortion  to  which  they  are  subjected,  due  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor,  they  will  be  compelled  to  allow 
many  farms  to  remain  idle,  grow  up  in  weeds,  and  production  must 
at  least  be  materially  curtailed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  or  your  committee  that  such  a  course 
will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  high  cost  of  living.  Such  a 
course  if  persisted  in  would  play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  food 
gamblers,  profiteers,  and  others  who  are  to-day  receiving  and  exact- 
ing extortionate  prices  from  the  producers  and  consumers  every- 
where. It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  your  committee  that  any  discour- 
agement of  production  minimizes  production,  and  as  production  is 
minimized  prices  soar  and  the  consumer  suffers.  Such  a  course  does 
not  help  the  present  outrageous  condition,  it  hinders  those  seeking 
to  correct  it.  If  production  is  minimized  and  curtailed  to  an  extent 
that  the  food  is  not  available,  the  conditions  will  even  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  regulation  and  improvement.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the 
committee  how  undesirable  this  would  be;  for  Congress  to  pursue 
such  a  course,  instead  of  populating  the  farms  will  depopulate 
them;  instead  of  increasing  production,  will  decrease  it;  and  this 
course  will  of  necessity  strike  the  consumer  first,  and  will  not  alone 
deal  injustice  to  the  producer  but  will  be  disastrous  to  the  country 
at  large. 

The  only  economical  way  to  increase  production  is  to  make  it 
profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  brought 
about  in  any  other  way. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  task  of  youreelf  and  your  committee  is 
a  difficult  one.  I  know  full  well  everyone  must  be  self-sacrificing 
during  these  abnormal  times  of  reconstruction  incident  to  the  closing 
of  the  war,  but  I  have  none  the  less  felt  it  my  patent  duty  to  impress 
upon  you  in  the  most  earnest  fashion  the  very  grave  necessity  of 
encouraging  agriculture  as  distinguished  from  discouraging  it.  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  this  much  to  you  while  the  hearings  are 
still  in  progress  and  before  any  bill  on  the  subject  is  introduced  or 
reported,  to  the  end  that  your  committee  and  the  Congress,  though 
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engaged  in  an  honest  effort  to  correct  and  improve  a  difficult  and 
intricate  situation,  you  might  not  make  it  even  more  complex  and 
difficult  of  solution. 

I  repeat,  that  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  and  I  think  they 
are  the  same  everywhere,  are  not  more  selfish  than  the  rest.  They 
are  willing  to  stand  their  full  share  of  regulation  and  burdens,  but 
they  are  very  earnest  in  their  hopes  that  Congress  do  not  administer 
to  them  laws  that  beat  down  the  prices  of  their  products  and  allow 
all  other  commodities  used  in  connection  therewith  to  continue  un- 
checked,  unregulated,  and  without  restraint. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  imple- 
ments, machinery,  supplies,  and  so  on  that  the  farmers  have  to  duv 
ought  to  be  regulated  ]ust  as  much  as  their  products?  Do  you  think 
a  law  ought  to  be  provided  for  that  or  not? 

Mr.  FxRRis.  I  am  not  now  ready  to  a^ree  in  peace  times  to  any 
one-man  regulation  of  everything  from  Washington.  I  feel  there  is 
a  better  way,  and  any  law  you  pass  on  the  subject  of  regulation 
should  deal  with  all.  And  unless  the  law  does  provide  for  a  regula- 
tion of  all  cf  it,  or  all  along  the  line,  they  want  no  more  of  it. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  you  as  earnestly  as  I  can  not  to  introduce  an- 
other bill,  not  to  bring  another  bill  into  the  House  that  only  regu- 
lates the  farmer.  As  I  view  this  entire  situation,  the  sooner  we  can 
dispense  with  this  far-reaching  long-distance  regulatory  war  meas- 
ure the  better  all  around. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  believe  that  if  we  do  brin^^ 
in  «urh  a  law,  it  ought  to  be  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do.  I  can  see  no  justice  in  regulating  one  clash  and 
letting  all  others  go.    It  gets  everything  all  out  of  joint. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  The  food-control  law  provided 
for  the  regulation  of  all  of  those  other  things  that  the  farmers  have 
t/)  buy,  and  net  one  single  thing  has  ever  been  done  for  him. 

Mr.  Ferris.  If  that  is  the  case  that  would  be  the  fault  of  its  ad- 
ministration and  ought  to  be  corrected.  I  have  not  had  anything  to 
do  with  its  administration,  but  I  am  telling  you  what  the  facts  are 
now,  as  I  see  them.  They  are  having  conventions  and  meetings  out 
there,  and  are  worried  about  this  matter.  On  my  own  farm,  about 
half  of  it  is  lying  idle  this  year  because  they  can  not  buy  the  high- 
priced  implements,  they  can  not  pay  $6  a  day  and  board  in  order  to 
<ultivate  it.  I  went  out  to  my  farm  and  there  were  big  ricks  of 
alfalfa  standing  in  the  field,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  $5  a 
day  for  help  to  hale  and  haul  it;  they  could  not  hire  the  help  to  haul 
it  into  town ;  and  the  crop  is  going  to  be  lost,  not  because  there  is 
an  overproduction,  but  because  the  things  that  the  fanner  uses  in 
<*onnection  with  it  are  so  abnormally  high  that  they  can  not  take  care 
of  it  Gasoline  balers  and  hay  presses  and  everything  else  are  all 
abnormal — all  awry — all  out  of  proportion 

Mr.  JoNER.  Including  wages? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  commit  myself  now,  in  peace  times,  to  this 
regulation  from  Washington.  In  war  times  and  emergency  there 
was  no  time  to  debate.  Everything  seems  abnormal.  A  regulation 
of  any  part  of  it  but  magnifies  the  incongruities :  the  laborer  has  to 
demand  high  wages  because  everyone  is  demanding  high  prices  of 
him,  and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Jones.  The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  down  to  a  question  of 
labor,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  think  there  is  more  than  that.  The  whole  fabric  is 
running  in  abnormal  fashion. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  can  not  reduce  farming  machinery  very  mate- 
rially unless  the  cost  of  labor  is  reduced? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do  not  have  figures  on  farm  machinery.  If  the  com- 
mittee will  indulge  me  for  just  a  moment,  a  Member  of  Congress  told 
me  that  he  went  to  a  Washington  shoe  store  on  F  Street  to  buy  a 
pair  of  low-quartered  shoes,  and  he  found  a  pair  of  shoes  that  fitted 
him,  and  he  asked  the  price  of  them,  and  they  told  him  $18.  The 
Congressman  said,  "I  will  go  barefooted  before  I  will  pay  that," 
and  he  went  back  to  his  office  and  wrote  to  a  merchant  in  his  home 
district,  and  asked  the  merchant  to  send  him  that  particular  shoe, 
knowing  that  the  merchant  handled  the  Hanan  shoe.  The  merchant 
replied  that  he  did  not  have  that  exact  last  in  stock,  but  he  would 
have  the  wholesale  house  send  it  to  him  with  the  bill,  and  the  identi- 
cal shoes  came,  and  the  price  was  $8.75  instead  of  $18.  Now,  this 
seems  all  wrong  to  me.  A  constant  regulating  of  the  fanner  will 
not  help  this  situation. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  had  exactly  the  same  experience. 

Mr.  Ferris.  This  committee  will  know  better  than  I  do,  but  I  am 
merely  trying  to  be  frank.  If  it  should  develop  that  that  condition 
is  true  about  farm  implements,  and  about  wagons,  harness,  cultiva- 
tors, and  plows,  then  it  is  a  serious  proposition.  It  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  no  regulation  of  the  farmer  will  help  or  cure  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  there  is  any  definite,  tangible  testimony  before  this 
committee  at  all,  so  far  as  I  am  expressing  my  personal  viewpoint 
from  the  testimony,  it  is  that  if  there  is  any  profiteering  at  all,  it 
has  been  in  the  retail  business. 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  committee  would  be  the  better  judge  of  that  than 
I.  What  I  did  was  to  make  a  hurried  trip  home,  and  I  did  meet  a 
great  many  people,  and  a  great  many  people  from  Kansas.  Texas, 
Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Our  State  is  largely  composed  of  people 
from  Texas,  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and  I  met  men  out 
there  from  those  States,  and  I  talked  with  the  farmers  in  my  own 
State,  and  I  visited  many  towns,  and  I  felt  that  their  views,  as 
I  understood  them,  ought  to  be  placed  before  the  committee,  and  I 
thank  the  committee  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  spoke  of  hay  rotting  in  the  field  in  your 
section. 

Mr.  Ferris.  On  my  own  farm. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  the  East  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  from  $40  to 
$50  a  ton.  If  it  was  worth.  $100,  it  would  not  help  your  situation 
any,  would  it? 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  alfalfa  hay  in  our  section  in  the  winter  gets  high 
every  year,  and  if  yon  could  get  help  at  a  reasonable  price,  if  you 
could  go  ahead  and  bale  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  if  you  could  haul  it 
at  a  reasonable  price,  that  hay  would  not  be  rotting  in  the  field  now 
on  my  own  farm. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  reference  to  the  price  of  $100,  it  would 
not  help  you,  would  it8  .  .  .  . 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  of  course,  if  it  was  that  high  it  might  pay  the 
price  of  these  high-priced  farm  implements  and  all  the  nigh-priced 
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labor  necessary  to  get  it  into  the  bam  or  to  market,  but  when  you 
have  to  pay  over  $5  a  day  and  board,  and  when  you  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  fabulous  prices  that  have  to  be  paid  for  farm  implements 
and  wagons  to  bring  in  the  production,  then  you  have  got  to  ease  up 
on  the  farmers  a  little  and  regulate  all  down  the  line,  or  you  are 
going  to  drive  the  farmer  out  of  business.  He  can't  stand  it  to  be 
constantly  regulated  when  all  else  runs  wild. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  I  lived  on  a  farm  until  I  was  grown, 
and  the  prices  we  got  then  for  hogs  and  cattle  and  other  products 
seem  so  low  as  compared  to  the  prices  the  farmer  is  getting  now  that 
one  would  think  the  farmer  would  now  be  making  an  enormous 
profit.  We  used  to  sell  wheat  for  50  or  60  cents  a  bushel  and  hogs 
for  3  cents  a  pound,  and  the  enormous  prices  the  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing now  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  compensatory.  It  would  appear 
to  those  imacquainted  with  the  subject  as  if  the  farmer  might  go  on 
farming,  notwithstanding  these  fabulous  and  extortionate  prices  to 
which  he  is  constantly  subjected.  Those  who  know  the  facts  say  he 
can  not  do  it  and  the  tenants  on  my  own  farm  are  complaining 
bitterly  on  this  same  point. 

Mr.  Heflin.  That  is  why  a  great  many  people  are  dissatisfied 
about  the  price  of  cotton,  that  they  think  the  price  of  cotton  has 
doubled. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Perhaps  that  is  true.  I  always  trust  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  on  cotton,  as  he  has  been  such  a  close  student  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Very  few  farmers  are  getting  much  above  the  cost 
of  production. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey  suggested  that  one  remedy  for  this  high  cost  of  living 
was  to  put  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs.  They 
did  not  elaborate  on  that,  nor  tell  us  just  how  it  could  be  done. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  has  added  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  I  reco^ize  full  well  that  this  committee, 
made  up  of  20  or  more  patriotic  members,  have  the  most  intricate 
and  delicate  question  that  can  be  dealt  with,  and  I  did  not  come  here 
expecting  to  make  it  more  difficult  but  to  try  to  help  if  I  could. 
Personally  I  think  that  if  you  place  an  embargo  on  farm  products  it 
will  mean  the  destruction  of  6,500,000  farmers,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  they  deserve  that  sort  of  treatment.  That  would  be  both  dis- 
couraging and  disheartening  to  the  farmer,  would  depopulate  the 
farms,  would  minimize  proouction,  which  would  be  disastrous  alike 
to  both  producer  and  consumer.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  a  little 
careful  about  what  you  do  with  the  farmer  alone.  It  is  like  operat- 
ing on  him.  He  can  not  lie  on  the  operating  table  forever  and 
survive. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Do  you  not  think  that  to  decrease  production  would 
be  the  most  disastrous  thin^  this  Congress  could  do  t 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  do.  To  decrease  production  is  to  put  the  whole 
question  out  of  reach  of  any  solution. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  ever  been  any  dancer 
of  any  legislation  emanating  from  this  committee  or  from  tliis 
Congress  to  further  regulate  the  farmer,  but  do  you  not  think,  in 
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view  of  the  newspaper  publicity  and  the  propaganda  that  is  going 
on  that  there  is  a  liability  of  Congress  attacking  the  farmer  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  to  reduce  that  propaganda  would 
encourage  production  and  be  beneficial? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  think  it  would.  The  fanner,  like  all  classes  of 
business  men,  doesn't  want  uncertainty.  Stable  markets,  fair  prices, 
fair  treatment,  and  fair  profits  is  the  solution. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  you  come  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with,  I  am  satis- 
fied from  your  report  here  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  in  that 
section  of  the  country  about  the  attitude  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Ferris.  They  are  having  State  conventions  out  there,  and 
they  have  fears  that  you  are  going  to  proceed  to  reduce  the  price  of 
everything  they  proauce  and  let  everybody  else  loose.  I  hope  tho 
committee  is  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  suppose  that  is  based  entirely  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  forced  down  by  the  Gram  Cor- 
poration fixing  a  minimum  price. 

Mr.  Ferris.  During  the  war  last  year  that  was  done,  you  know. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  And  it  is  being  done  this  year. 

Mr.  Ferris.  There  is  considerable  complaint  about  the  method 
of  marketing  wheat;  they  are  not  getting  the  price  for  wheat  that 
Congress  intended  they  should  get.  I  don't  taiow,  but  I  am  told 
the  grading  is  not  conducted  properly. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  is  complaint  of  the  way  the  idea  is  being 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Ferris.  Yes;  that  is  the  trouble.  There  may  be  some  ex- 
planation for  it,  but  it  is  due. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  Pre^sident  said  in  his  message  to  Congress  the 
other  day  that  it  was  one  product  that  was  cheaper  here  than  in 
Europe,  and  he  hoped  to  keep  it  so.  That  was  not  very  encouraging 
at  all  to  the  producer,  was  it? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  here  and  hear  the 
President  the  other  day,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  he  said.  I 
have  seen  extracts  of  his  address  in  the  papers.  I  was  out  home 
when  the  call  came. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  exempting  the  farmer 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  have  not  given  recent  consideration  to  that  phase  of 
it,  but  if  what  we  want  is  increased  production,  and  I  assume  cverv 
one  wants  that,  I  would  encourage,  not  discourage.  The  farmer  is 
willing  to  carry  his  part  of  tho  load,  but  not  willing  to  carry  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  food-control  bill  exempted  the  farmers  from 
certain  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Ferris.  The  bill  you  contemplate  passing? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  bill  we  passed  two  years  ago,  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1917. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  have  not  given  that  proper  consideration.  I  am 
glad  if  that  was  true.    I  hope  it  may  be  true  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  act  exempted  tho  fanner  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  If  we  are  to  extend  the  penalty  in  section  4, 
would  you  not  bo  in  favor  of  providing  for  the  same  exemption  ? 

Mr.  Ferris.  T  have  not  given  sufficient  attention  recently  to  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  definitely,  but  if  T  am  right  in  thinking 
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the  correct  remedy  is  to  encourage  agriculture  and  not  discourage 
it  I  would  exempt  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  There  was  an  illustration  given  before  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  committees  the  other  day  about  the  proportion  of  reduc- 
tion that  we  could  make  on  the  farmer  that  I  think  was  very  good, 
and  I  think  our  farmers  ought  to  understand  that  we  rather  appre- 
ciated that  illustration.  Three  gentlemen  who  were  facing  princi- 
pally the  wheat  cost  and  the  cost  of  all  farm  products  had  a  meal 
here"  in  Washington,  for  which  they  paid  about  $11.75.  They  under- 
took to  figure  out  how  much  reduction  they  could  fix  by  reducing 
farm  products.  First  they  figured  the  cost  of  the  bread,  then  the 
meat,  corn,  tomatoes,  butter,  milk,  sugar,  coffee,  and  the  plowing 
and  milling  cost  to  the  producer.  They  found  that  the  producer 
had  received  for  that  entire  meal  82  cents,  so  the  farmer  under- 
stands he  can  create  a  large  reduction  on  that  $11.75,  and  if  he 
knows  that  his  profit  is  not  going  to  be  taken  away  from  him  I  think 
it  would  encourage  production,  and  we  not  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Ferris.  I  think  so,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  think  it  would  encourage  the  farmer  much 
if  we  were  to  repeal  this  price  on  wheat  at  the  present  timet 

Mr.  Ferris.  Well,  I  may  not  be  the  best  evidence  on  that,  but 
my  information  is  that  the  farmer  does  not  desire  wheat  or  anything 
else  regulated  unless  everything  else  in  connection  with  it  is  regu- 
lated, while  a  good  many  Congressmen  are  perfectly  sincere  in 
thinking  the  wheat  farmer  has  had  the  best  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  abnormal  prices,  some  errors  in  methods  of  grading  and 
marketing,  he  has  suffered  from  all  this  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ferris. 


Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wdshmgton^  D.  C.^  Tiieaday^  August  19j  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chainnan)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Dr.  Pennington. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Dr.  Pennington. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  E.  PENNINGTON,  IN  CHAEGE  OF  POXTITEY  AND 
EGG  INVESTIGATIONS,  TTNITED  STATES  DEPABTUENT  OF  AGBI- 
CULTUEE. 

Miss  Pennington.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assistance  that  I  may  be  to 
the  committee,  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  of  assistance,  will,  1  think, 
be  very  largely  in  answering  such  questions  as  may  be  covered  by 
the  field  of  work  of  which  I  have  charge  and  in  which  the  committee 
may  be  interested. 

As  I  listened  to  the  discussions  the  other  day,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  were  a  number  of  points  involving  the  evolution  of  our  exact 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  food  on  which  I 
tnight  have  an  opportunity  of  being  of  some  assistance.  Perhaps  in 
order  to  make  that  thought  more  clear,  it  may  be  advisable  for  me 
to  outline  very  briefly  the  Irind  of  work  and  the  scope  of  the  work 
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that  the  Food  Research  Labatory  has  been  doing  in  connection  with 
the  preservation  of  perishables.  The  work  was  begun  in  the  year 
1905.  The  first  work  was  simply  the  examination,  chemically  and 
bacteriologically,  from  the  laboratory  point  of  view  alone,  of  poultry, 
eggs,  and  milk  found  in  cold  storage — the  usual  market  cold-storage 
stocks.  At  that  time  there  was  very  little  known  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  preservation  .of  flesh  by  cold  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  known  of  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  course  which  such 
products  pursued  when  deterioration  and  decomposition  took  place. 

We  worked  along  those  lines  for  approximately  two  or  three 
years  and  then  we  found  that  what  was  happening  in  cold  storage 
was  predicted  almost  entirely  upon  what  happened  oefore  the  goods 
went  into  cold  storage.  In  other  words,  the  usual  market  practices — 
what  is  termed  "  handling "  of  perishables  including  everything 
which  may  be  done  to  the  product  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm 
and  the  packing  house  until  it  finally  reaches  the  consumer.  •  Those 
are  the  items  which  especially  effected  changes  in  the  products  in 
cold  storage. 

Such  having  been  determined,  it  became  necessary,  if  we  were  to 
logically  and  accurately  explain  what  was  going  on  at  varying  low 
temperatures,  to  study  accurately  and  along  the  same  lines  what 
happened  to  the  produce  before  it  got  to  storage.  In  the  line  of  our 
work,  then,  on  poultry  and  eggs  especially,  we  went  back  to  the 
country.  We  studied  the  egg  from  the  time  it  was  laid  and  the 
chicken  from  the  time  it  was  picked  up  to  be  killed,  or  even  before 
that — from  the  time  it  went  to  the  fleshing  pen  to  be  properly  fleshed 
for  eating  purposes.  And  those  are  the  lines  along  which  such  facts 
as  we  have  obtained  have  been  gathered.  Those  are  the  facts  which 
it  has  seemed  to  us  have  been  of  value  to  the  people  of  the  country 
in  making  these  foodstuffs  better  when  they  go  into  cold  storage  and 
thereby  keeping  them  better  after  they  get  in  storage.  Beyond  that, 
it  means  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  quality  of  practically  all  of 
the  quick-marketed  produce  in  the  country,  since  the  stora^  plants 
by  their  requirements  for  long  pi-eservation  have  largely  set  the  pace 
for  the  rest  of  the  produce  to  follow. 

We  found  in  1905  to  1908  rather  lamentable  conditions  in  many 
of  the  storage  warehouses.  As  the  trade  did  not  understand  how 
poultry  should  go  in,  or  eggs,  how  it  should  be  prepared,  of  course 
almost  anything  went  in.  We  found  chickens  which  were  obvi- 
ously unfit  when  they  went  into  storage,  and  eggs  also.  We  found 
methods  of  preparation  which  were  obviously  unfit  for  storage 
purposes.  It  has  been  our  effort  to  eradicate  these  undesirable 
practices  and  to  substitute  methods  which  will  make  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  quality  as  well  as  the  legitimate  economic  keeping  period. 
For  instance,  we  found  when  we  began  to  do  our  work  that  a  large 
part  of  the  poultry  going  into  storage  was  chilled  in  water  rather 
than  chilled  m  dry  cold  air.    We  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 

{)ack  was  scalded  rather  than  dry*  picked.  We  founa  that  a  very 
arge  percentage  of  the  birds  were  improperly  bled  in  the  killing. 
And  we  found  various  factors  of  the  same  type,  all  of  which  made 
for  deterioration  in  storage. 

About  that  time  and  due,  I  think,  very  largely  to  the  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  publicity  which  was  given 
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:hrou^h  the  press,  the  warehousemen  became  active  themselves  in 
3ettering  conditions  and  their  activity  was  reflected  to  the  owners  of 
the  poultry,  the  poultry  packers  who  stored  the  goods  and,  within  a 
^ear  or  so,  there  was  a  distinct  improvement  not  only  in  the  condi- 
tions maintained  in  the  warehouses  but  in  the  character  of  the  goods 
going  in. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  sell  whatever  was 
fresh,  to  hold  it  on  the  market  until  it  was  obvious  that  the  market 
was  not  desirable  and  then  to  put  it  into  storage.  You  can  see  that, 
under  such  conditions,  the  goods  going  into  storage  were  far  from 
their  pristine  freshness.  As  the  storage  industry  progressed,  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  to  all  storers  that  such  practices  were  bad  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  reflexes  of  the  practices  themselves  and  also 
from  the  viewpoint  of  commercial  success.  Therefore  there  came 
very  quickly  a  tendency  to  put  only  high  class  fresh  goods  into 
storage,  and  that  tendency  has  increased  until  it  is  now  practically 
a  habit.  It  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  these  days  for  produce  to 
go  into  storage  which  has  been  held  on  the  curb  pending  a  good  mar- 
ket, which  market  did  not  arrive.  And  with  the  abolishing  of  that 
attitude  has  gone  a  great  many  undesirable  phases  so  far  as  the  pala- 
tability  and  desirability  of  the  product  is  concerned.  In  fact,  it  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  industry  of  the  preservation  of  food  stuffs 
by  cold. 

There  was  another  habit  which  has  been  practically  abolished  and 
which  was  a  big  factor  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  namely,  the  re- 
moval from  storage  of  a  frozen  product,  thawing  it  for  sale,  an 
undesirable  market,  and  the  return  of  the  thawed  goods  for  a  refreez- 
ing.  That  was  formerly  a  rather  common  practice.  Not  only  one 
but  maybe  two  thawings  might  be  given  to  a  product  in  the  course 
of  its  marketiuj^.  We  round  that  such  treatment  was  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  quality  of  the  material  and  now  it  has  practically  been 
abolished  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Such  laws  as  have  been  en- 
acted in  the  various  States,  ordinarily  specify  that  nothing  which 
has  gone  out  of  previous  storage  shall  go  back  again,  and  therein 
they  have  made  a  wise  provision.  Of  course,  such  a  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  the  transfer  in  bond,  as  it  were,  from  one  warehouse  to 
another,  nor  to  transportation  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Such,  then,  briefly  is  the  outline  of  the  conditions  as  we  found  them 
m  1905,  as  they  improved  with  the  agitation  between  1905  and  1908 
and  the  Rowing  of  those  improvements  up  to  the  present  time. 

Early  in  the  investigations  the  department  published  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  conditions  as  it  found  them,  the  findings  on  the  goods 
which  were  then  in  storage.  From  those  analyses  we  drew  certain 
conclusions  which  at  that  time  were  correct.  I  am  very  happy  to 
say  that  that  investigation,  which  is  embodied  in  department  Bulletin 
No.  115,  is  now  only  of  interest  as  a  piece  of  past  history.  At  that 
time  we  were  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  goods  ordinarily  on 
the  market  from  cold-storage  showed  evidence  of  deterioration  if  it 
had  been  held  for  three  months  or  thereabouts.  I  am  very  glad  to 
^y  now  that  poultry  can  be  held  for  nine  months,  the  ordinary 
poultry  as  it  goes  in  the  storage  warehouse  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  commerce,  with  practically  no  deterioration,  practically  no  change 
in  palatability  or  in  composition,  as  determined  by  the  most  delicate 
tests  that  we  can  apply  in  the  laboratory. 
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Between  9  months  and  12  months  there  is  a  slight  change  in  flavor. 
I  think  to  the  ordinary  consumer  of  poultry  that  change  would  wtt 
be  detected.  I  am  speaking  now  in  terms  of  the  greatest  refinements 
that  I  can  apply  in  the  way  of  flavor  tests.  I  have,  therefore,  a- 
applicable  to  the  present  time,  no  information  that  would  indicate 
that  dressed  poultry  can  not  be  held  for  12  months  in  not  only  gooil 
but  in  highly  desirable  condition.  That  applies  to  all  classes  of 
poultry  going  into  storage,  broilers,  roasters,  and  fowls,  as  well  as 
turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  and  so  on. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  eggs,  we  found  just  as  much  of  a 
n;isunderstanding,  or  I  might  say,  a  lack  of  understanding,  on  the 
part  of  the  industry  of  the  proper  handling  of  an  egg,  as  we  foun^I 
m  connection  with  the  dressed  poultry.  Eggs  were  gathered  up  here, 
there,  and  everj^where,  held  by  the  farmer,  held  by  the  country  store- 
keeper, held  by  the  small  country  shipper,  held  again  wherever  it 
might  be  easiest  or  perhaps  commercially  desirable  to  hold  them,  the 
result  of  which  was,  except  very  early  in  the  season,  that  eggs  goinir 
to  the  storage  warehouse  showed  a  rather  high  percentage  of  rot.-,  and 
as  the  weather  grew  warmer  a  large  percentage  not  only  of  rotten 
eggs  but  of  deterioated  eggs.  If  we  must,  as  we  are  quite  sure  we 
must,  have  poultry  absolutely  fresh  when  it  goes  into  storage,  w«» 
certainly  must  have  eggs  absolutely  fresh.  Should  there  be  any 
choice  in  the  results  to  the  two  products,  I  should  say  that  eggs  arc* 
more  susceptible  to  storage  changes  because  of  deterioration  when 
they  enter  the  warehouse  than  is  poultry.  This  is  because  we  hard- 
freeze  the  poultry,  hold  it  at  a  temperature  not  above  10°  F.,  whereas 
eggs  in  the  shell  are  held  between  29°  and  31°.  Now,  while  cold  can 
never  repair  a  damaged  product — ^you  can  not  put  Humpty  Dumpty 
together  again — ^yet  it  is  a  sort  of  "  suspended  animation  "  when  the 
product  is  frozen.  When  the  product  is  chilled  the  changes  go  on 
very,  very  slowly,  but  still  they  do  proceed.  Hence,  eggs  in  storage 
do  show  a  certain  amount  of  deterioration,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  they  are  held,  whereas  up  to  12  months,  poultry  is  practically 
unchanged. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  eggs  should  be  even  better  handled 
than  poultry.  Campaigns  of  education,  showing  every  link  in  the  chain 
of  results  of  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  eggs  before  storage,  care- 
lessness in  the  sorting  out  of  the  cracked  eggs,  the  rotten  eggs,  the 
dirty  eggs,  the  losses  that  means  after  the  storage  period,  what  it 
means  not  only  in  the  loss  of  product  but  in  actual  dollars  and  cenfc? 
for  f eight,  carrying,  and  insurance  charges — have  helped  very  greatly 
to  improve  the  quality  of  eggs  going  into  storage.  The  increased 
information  in  relation  to  handling  has  also  been  of  marked  assist- 
ance in  improving  the  quality  of  eggs  going  into  general  commerce. 
For  instance,  during  the  war  emergency  every  effort  was  made  to 
save  in  a  wholesome,  sound,  high-quality  condition  for  foodstuffs 
everv  egg  that  was  laid.  The  activities  in  the  way  of  the  education 
of  the  people  handling  eggs  all  along  the  line,  in  determining  by 
candling  the  quality  ofthe  eggs,  and  fixing  thereby  the  responsibility 
on  the  proper  person  who  permitted  those  eggs  to  deteriorate  or  rot 
accomplished  results  that  were  little  short  of  marvelous.  Of  course, 
it  was  helped  by  the  war  spirit  of  service,  than  which  there  was  no 
better  factor,  in  making  progress. 
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As  a  result  of  that  war  activity  and  because  the  industry  from  the 
farmer  to  the  retailer  absorbed  the  advantages,  understood  the  ad- 
vantages, of  better  handling  of  the  egg,  of  candling,  of  refrigeration 
applied  promptly  and  continuously  not  only  to  the  eggs  going  into 
the  storage  warehouse,  but  also  to  the  eggs  going  on  the  market,  a 
large  number  of  States  this  year  have  passed  laws  embodying  the 
salient  features  of  those  war-time  provisions.  Where  it  was  not 
possible  for  States,  because  of  the  legislative  bodies  being  out  of 
session  or  for  other  reasons,  to  pass  such  legislation,  boards  of  health, 
food  commissions,  and  such  adequately  empowered  agencies  as  the 
State  pK)ssessed  have  made  rulings  and  are  now  enforcing  the  candling 
of  eggs,  which  has  made  a  tremendous  difference,  not  only  in  the 
quality  of  eggs  on  the  market,  but  in  the  number  of  eggs  saved  for 
food. 

I  have  here  a  small  chart  which  gives  the  number  of  rotten  eggs, 
eggs  unfit  for  food,  sorted  out  of  receipts  in  Kansas  for  three  years — 
1916,  1917,  and  1918.  These  results  are  compiled  on,  in  1916,  59,843 
cases  of  eggs;  in  1917,  44,999  cases  of  eggs;  and  in  1918,  67,991  cases 
of  eggs.  While,  of  course,  that  represents  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  egg  output  of  Kansas,  the  quantities  are  large  enough  and  the 
field  covered  was  broad  enough  to  make  the  chart  as  given  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  whole  State.  May  I  say,  too,  that  what  happens  in  Kansas 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  criterion  of  many  another  State? 

Mr.  Jacowat.  That  is  just  as  to  eggs? 

Miss  Pennington.  As  to  e^gs,  yes.  In  1916,  11.7  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  were  lost  in  Kansas  durmg  the  month  of  August;  in  1917,  7.7 
per  cent  were  lost;  in  1918,  5  per  cent  was  lost — a  reduction  from 
about  12  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  in  three  years. 

Now,  if  anyone  is  suflSciently  interested  in  the  subject  to  look  up 
the  weather  records  in  connection  with  that  decrease,  he  might  say 
that  1916  was  a  hot  summer  and  1917  was  a  cool  summer,  so  is  not 
the  increase  between  the  number  of  bad  eggs  found  in  1916  and  1917 
due  to  better  atmospheric  conditions?  Undoubtedly  there  was  some 
influence  there,  but  in  1918  we  had  another  hot  summer,  a  very  hot 
summer,  in  Kansas,  and  in  spite  of  that  there  was  another  drop, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  rots  down  to  6  per  cent. 

You  can  see  also  how  the  number  of  rotten  eggs  varies,  according 
to  the  month  of  the  year.  During  March,  April,  and  May,  the  per- 
centage of  eggs  unfit  for  food  is  the  lowest — nearly  1  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  cool  weather  of  the  autumn,  the  high  percentage  of  summer 
loss  drops  again,  but  is  not  so  low  as  the  springtime — about  2  to  3 
per  cent. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  T  suppose  the  idea  of  using  Kansas  for  illustration 
was  by  reason  of  their  excellent  laws  which  enables  you  to  get  the 
facts  easier  than  a  State  like  Pennsylvania  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  Pennsylvania,  unfortunately,  does  not  produce 
anything  like  enough  eggs  :for  its  own  consumption. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  not  busy  raising  chickens  out  there;  we  have 
other  things  to  do. 

Miss  Pennington.  Now  when  it  comes  to  determining  in  terms 
of  the  condition  of  the  product  in  cold  storage,  the  improvement  that 
these  better  methods  ot  handling  have  made,  we  get  some  very  in- 
teresting results.  Ordinarily,  in  times  past,  a  9  months  old  egg  in 
storage — I  am  referring  to  the  period  between  1905  and  1908 — a 
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Mr.  Jacoway.  How  much  would  you  say  was  lost  absolutely  be- 
tween the  point  of  production  and  the  consumer's  table? 

Miss  Pennixgton.  Approximately  ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Then  out  of  the  billion  dollar  product,  according  to 
your  information,  the  farmers  of  this  country  lose  $200,000,000 
yearly,  on  account  of  improper  methods  in  handling  the  eggs  and  in 
handlinp:  their  poultry  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  I  think  the  loss,  if  apportioned  over  the  entire 
industry,  would  undoubtedly  total  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  that  great  economic  loss  can  be  avoided,  in 
your  judgment,  by  following  some  of  the  suggestions  made  along 
these  line-?  you  are  now  making;  is  that  the  idea? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes,  I  think  so.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  better  handling  has  reduced  the  losses  all  alon^  the  line  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  education  which  the 
farmers  and  the  industry  are  willing  to  absorb. 

Mr.  Jones.  Just  a  question  for  information — I  probably  ought  to 
know  as  well  as  anybody  else:  Is  it  possible  there  is  a  difference  in 
flavor  between  two  fresh  eggs,  laid  on  the  same  farm  on  the  same 
day  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  Very  seldom.  Practically  every  egg  which  a 
hen  lays  is  a  good  egg.  Occasionally — very  seldom,  but  occasion- 
ally— a  hen  does  have  a  hemorrhage  in  the  oviduct,  which  results  in 
a  certain  amount  of  blood  being  mixed  with  the  white  of  the  egg,  in 
which  case  the  fresh  egg  is  not  desirable  as  a  food  product.  But  that 
is  so  exceptional  that  it  plays  no  part  in  commercial  considerations. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  not  speaking  of  commercial  poultry  but,  say,  in 
two  fresh  eggs  is  there  a  difference  in  the  flavor  and  the  taste? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes;  if  the  hens  eat  different  materials;  accord- 
ing to  the  diet  of  the  hens  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  point  I  am  getting  at. 

Miss  Pennington.  Now  is  it  your  wish  that  we  continue  with  the 
details  of  the  poultry  and  egg  improvements  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  committee,  or  shall  I  make  a  statement  on  the  score  of  fish  before 
you  ask  such  questions  as  may  seem  desirable  on  poultry  and  eggs? 

Mr.  Heflin.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better  to  allow  Dr.  Pen- 
nington to  make  the  statement  and  then  let  us  ask  the  questions 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  suggest  that  you  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Miss  Pennington.  The  study  of  fish  has  not  continued  as  long  as 
the  study  of  eggs  and  poultry.  It  is  relatively  new.  We  have  been 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  fish  handling  for  four  or  five  years, 
only.  We  find  in  general  that  the  same  fundamentals  which  apply 
to  the  better  condition  of  dressed  poultry  on  the  market  apply  also 
to  the  better  condition  of  of  fish.  For  instance,  it  is  undesirable  to 
soak  fish  in  water,  even  if  that  is  ice  water,  just  as  it  is  undesirable 
to  soak  poultry  in  water.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  fish  shall  go 
into  storage  as  promptly  as  possible  from  the  sea.  And  the  same 
general  practices  on  the  part  of  the  industry  as  prevailed  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dressed  poultry,  have  in  times  past  prevailed  also  in  connec- 
tion with  fish* 

Formerly  fish  going  into  storage  was  too  often  fish  which  had 
been  offered  for  sale  on  the  markets  and  not  accepted.     Now  the 
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practice  is  to  put  the  fish  into  storage  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
hey  are  extracted  from  the  water.  To  do  that  we  have  a  rapidly- 
rrowing  chain  of  fish  freezers  along  our  coasts,  both  the  Atlantic 
ind  the  Pacific  coast,  and  now  there  are  signs  of  similar  activity  on 
he  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — a  most  wonderful  source  of  fish, 
ind  an  all-the-year-round  source  of  fish.  These  freezers,  which  are 
located  at  the  point  of  the  catch,  are  filled  ordinarily  in  the  summer 
tune  when  fish  are  being  caught.  The  product  is  held  in  these  large 
storage  houses  at  very  low  temperatures,  ordinarily  at  lower  tem- 
peratures than  prevail  for  the  holding  of  poultry,  and  in  the  winter 
time  it  is  shipped,  ordinarily  in  carioad  lots,  to  the  various  dis- 
tributing points  throughout  the  country,  frequently  for  long  hauls; 
and  frozen  fish  can  be  very  satisfactorily  shipped  for  practically 
any  distance  if  the  refrigerator  car  equipment  and  the  railroad 
icing  service  maintain  fair  efficiency. 

We  find  by  a  modification  in  the  method  of  handling  that  it  is  not 
an  impassible  thing  at  all  to  ship  fresh  fish  for  long  distances  in 
refrigerator  cars  if  those  cars  are  well  built,  and  if  the  service,  the 
icing  service  is  adequate ;  all  of  which  is  not  at  all  impossible,  but  can 
and  should  and  is  becoming  a  matter  of  ordinary  commercial  prac- 
tice. It  has  been  supposed  in  the  past  by  the  trade  that  fish  must 
have  melting  ice  runnmg  over  them  if  they  were  to  be  kept  fresh. 
We  know  now,  like  a  great  many  other  ideas  that  the  trade  has 
tenaciously  held,  that  that  is  an  error.  Therefore,  instead  of  bank- 
ing the  barrels  or  boxes  of  fish  in  the  refrigerator  cars  with  fine  ice, 
covering  the  whole  load  over  as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  we  are 
putting  ice  and  salt  in  the  bunkers  of  the  refrigerator  cars,  in  the 
.s:mie  way  as  "beef  icing"  is  practiced,  and  shipping  the  fish  in 
that  way. 

Last  summer,  during  the  stress  of  the  war  emergency,  when  we 
wei-e  saving  meat  and  urging  the  consumption  of  fish,  the  depart- 
ment participated  cooperatively  in  sending  more  than  400,000  pounds 
of  fish  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  north  as  Indianapolis,  stop- 
ping twice  in  transit  to  unload  portions  of  the  car.  These  ship- 
ments were  made  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  frequently  for  days  at  a  time  the  temperatures  were  100** 
or  more.  The  fish  arrived  in  good  order.  Shipments  of  the  same  kind 
were  made  from  the  Atlantic  seacoast  to  the  Middle  West,  and  it 
was  demonstrated  without  any  question  that  by  a  certain  revision 
of  methods  it  is  possible  to  ship  fish  for  long  distances ;  and  what 
we  have  considered  heretofore  to  be  an  extremely  perishable  product, 
to  be  vouched  for  only  at  the  source  of  production,  and  sometimes 
then  with  reservations,  we  know  now  to  have  really  marked  keeping 
powers.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  product  that  can  be  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  commercial  usages,  in  ordinary  commercial  ways,  with 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  consumption  and  a  much  wider  distribu- 
tion. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  storage  of  fish  which  I  should  bring  out, 
because  it  varies  in  that  particular  from  every  product  that  I  Imow 
of,  in  that  each  fish,  or  each  small  group  of  fish,  is  covered  with  a 
thin  jacket  of  ice  when  it  is  stored.  As  the  fish  come  from  the  catch 
they  are  usually  washed  in  water  and  put  into  pans,  which  may  be, 
generally  are,  about  25  inches  long  ana  of  suitable  width.    Ordina- 
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rily  the  fish  are  in  one  layer  and  laid  spoon  fashion,  head  to  tail, 
until  the  pan  is  entirely  filled.  It  is  always  desirable  to  freeze  any- 
thing that  is  to  be  frozen  as  promptly  as  possible,  and  this  prompt 
freezing  giyes  particularly  good  results  with  fish;  the  lack  of  it 
correspondingly  bad  results.  Hence  therQ  have  been  built  what  have 
been  termed  "shelf  freezers."  Instead  of  running  the  cold  brine 
through  pipes  on  the  walls  or  on  the  ceiling,  as  is  ordinarily  the 
custom  ot  the  warehouse,  these  brine-carrying  pipes  have  been  made 
into  shelves  one  above  the  other. 

The  pans  are  slid  in  on  the  shelves  flat  on  the  brine  pipes,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  direct  contact  between  the  metal  of  the  pan  and 
the  metal  of  the  pipe  and  a  very  quick  freezing,  or,  I  should  say,  a 
very  quick  abstraction  of  the  heat  of  the  fish  by  the  cold  brine  cir- 
culating in  the  pipes.  Under  such  circumstances  fish  will  freeze 
solid  in  from  6  to  18  hours. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  the  application  of  the  cold  storage,  or  is  it  at 
the  point  of  production? 

Miss  Pennington.  This  is  freezing  now  at  the  point  of  production. 
After  the  fish  are  frozen  in  the  pans  they  are  taken  out  and  run 
through  a  tank  of  cold  water.  The  fish  are  so  very  cold  that  just 
the  moment  the  water  strikes  them  it  freezes,  and  if  the  fish  is  pushed 
fairly  rapidly  through  the  water  it  comes  out  with  a  complete  en- 
velope of  ice.  That  is  what  is  termed  in  the  trade  "  glazing,"  and  all 
fish  now  to  be  held  hard  frozen  are  glazed.  That  glaze  slowly 
evaporates.  Ordinarily  it  must  be  renewed  about  every  three  montlis 
that  the  fish  are  held.  That  is  something  that  the  owners  of  the 
fish  used  to  be  a  bit  careless  about,  with  a  consequent  deterioration 
of  the  fish,  but  they  have  learned  how  necessary  it  is  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  quality,  and  hence  the  glazing  is  now  very  carefully 
attended  to. 

Mr.  Young.  You  speak  of  the  glaze  evaporating.  Does  the  flesh 
of  the  fish  absorb  the  water  from  it? 

Miss  Pennington.  No,  sir.  Ice  is  subject  in  a  certain  degree  to 
the  same  physical  laws  that  govern  water,  and  in  the  low  tempera- 
tures of  the  storage  warehouses  there  is  a  gradual  evaporation  of  the 
ice,  just  as  there  would  be  an  evaporation  of  water  at  higher  tem- 
peratures. It  is  very  slow,  but  it  does  occur.  The  fish  does  not 
absorb  the  ice  glaze,  but  the  air  does  carry  it  off. 

When  the  fish  are  shipped  from  storage  they  are  ordinarily  put 
into  boxes,  large  boxes,  wnich  may  hold  anywhere  from  100  to  000 
pounds.  They  should  be  handled  hard  frozen  all  the  way  to  the 
consumer.  The  real  diflSculties  that  we  are  contending  witli  now 
lie  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  where  the  fish  is  thawed  and 
sold  either  as  fresh  fish  or  nothing  is  said  about  it.  The  fish  sliould 
go  to  the  housewife,  if  possible,  hard  frozen,  to  be  thawed  by  her 
in  her  own  house  refrigerator,  which  can  readily  be  done  without 
contamination  of  the  other  articles  in  the  refrigerator.  And  when 
it  is  thawed  in  the  cold  air  it  is  ready  for  cooking  in  the  ordinary 
fashion ;  there  is  nothing  to  alter,  nothing  unusual,  nothing  that 
needs  any  special  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  cooking  of  frozen 
fish.  They  are  just  fresh  fish  when  thawed  out,  much  nearer  fresh 
fish  than  most  of  the  so-called  fresh  fish  on  the  market.  I  would 
much  rather  take  my  chances  on  a  frozen  fish  held  12  months  in 
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storage  than  the  so-called  fresh  fish  from  the  ordinary  fish  market, 
handled  in  the  ordinary  way  in  fine  ice. 

^  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  fish  will  deteriorate  in  storage 
either  in  palatability  or  food  value  in  a  period  beyond  12  months. 
In  fact,  we  have  kept  certain  kinds  of  fish  for  27  months  without 
any  striking  differences.  In  the  later  periods  of  storage,  as  with 
poultry,  there  is  a  loss  of  palatability,  but  we  find  no  differences  from 
the  consumer's  standpoint  or  from  the  laboratory  standpoint  which 
are 'of  any  significance  up  to  a  period  of  12  months. 

Mr.  Jones.  On  what  was  Senator  McKellar's  suggestion  based  of 
holding  fish  only  for  a  period  of  two  months,  as  I  recall  it,  or  not 
exceeding  four  months?  What  was  the  basis  of  his  reasoning  for 
insisting  upon  that  provision  in  his  bill;  do  you  know? 

Miss  Pennington.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject ; 
I  do  not  know  what  Senator  McKellar  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  know  in  his  proposed  bill  he  provides  that  fish 
should  be  released  from  storage  at  the  expiration  of  two  months. 

Miss  Pennington.  I  have  not  read  the  bill  carefully ;  I  have  heard 
certain  quotations  from  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  was  in  the  bill,  as  I  recall  it,  but  you  have  no 
information  on  what  that  was  based? 

Miss  Pennington.  No,  I  have  no  information  on  what  that  was 
based.  I  am  quite  certain  that  such  a  provision  would  make  a  very 
great  difference  to  the  consumers  of  this  country,  when  it  came  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  fish  supply — an  undesirable  difference  from 
my  viewpoint — because  it  would  greatly  limit  our  stocks  of  fish  in 
seasons  when  fishing  can  not  be  pursued.  Agricultural  crops  are 
uncertain,  but  the  crop  of  fish  is  tkr  more  uncertain  than  any  agri- 
cultural product  of  which  I  know.  Fish  come,  fish  go;  we  do  not 
know  where  they  come  from,  we  do  not  know  to  where  they  so. 
But  we  know  at  some  seasons  they  are  in  the  sea,  visible,  and  canhe 
caught;  and  at  other  seasons  they  are  absent,  and  for  long  periods 
certain  varieties  of  fish  will  not  apepar  in  lar^  schools. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  come  from  the  Lake  Erie  region,  and  they  tell  me 
the  supply  of  fish  up  there  this  year  is  very,  very  scarce.  Has  that 
been  verified  by  your  department? 

Miss  Pennington.  I  have  heard  statements  made  to  that  effect, 
but  I  have  not  verified  the  statements.  We  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  interference  with  the  fishing  on  the  east  seacoast  on  account  of 
the  manv  heavy  storms. 

Mr.  tfoNEs.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  your  discourse,  but  I 
thought  I  would  get  the  information  there. 

Miss  Pennington.  It  is  no  interruption  at  all.  I  think  I  have 
practically  finished  the  statement  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Heflin.  At  what  season  do  they  catch  the  fish  for  storage — 
the  last  season? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yon  mean  how  long  does  fishing  continue  for 
storage  ? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Yes.  . 

Miss  Pennington.  On  our  east  coast  it  may  continue  well  into 
Octcrfjer,  when  the  finest  of  our  weakfish  arrive.  The  autumn  storms 
2:pnerally  end  the  fishing  period.  Sometimes  those  come  early,  and 
^nr  fishing  season  is  short ;  sometimes  they  are  later,  when  the  fish- 
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iiifr  ])oriod  will  continue  Icmger.     That  can  never  be  predicted,  r-.iu 
never  be  detennined. 

Mr.  IIki'Lix.  When  doa^  it  begin  again  the  next  year,  about  ? 

Miss  Penningtox.  That,  again,  is  very  largely'  determined  bv 
the  weather,  but  generally  about  ilarch  or  April.  As  soon  as  th 
March  winds  permit,  the  fishermen  go  out.  The  ground  fishing,  tli 
fishing  for  cod,  haddock,  and  hake,  off  the  banks,  continues  to  a 
certain  extent  all  the  year  around,  although  it  is  greatly  reduced 
in  the  winter  time.  Fishing  for  the  migratory  fish,  such  as  niackj 
erel-  weakfish,  and  whiting,  absolutely  ceases  in  the  winter  time  ori 
ill  the  north  coasts,  but  continues  on  the  south  coast. 

Mr.  ITeflix.  If  Senator  McKellar's  idea  should  prevail  abouj 
H  Mowing  fish  to  remain  in  cold  storage  not  longer  than  two  montlbj 
tliere  would  be  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter  season  when  thiTtj 
\sonld  be  no  fish  supply  at  ail? 

Miss  Penninton.  There  certainly  would  be. 

Mr.  YouxG.  In  former  years  there  used  to  be  a  very  fine  fi?h^ 
^he  red  snapper,  I  believe,  in  the  Galveston  section  of  the  country. 
I  have  heard  complaint  in  the  last  two  years  that  the  catch  of  the 
red  snapper  has  been  limited.  Is  that  because  the  species  has  l>ee]i 
exterminated,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  it  ? 

Miss  Pennixcjtox.  The  red  snapper  is  still  caught  in  the  Gulf 
They  are,  however,  going  further  away,  further  out,  to  get  them 
Now  the  bulk  of  the  red  snapper  comes  from  the  Campeche  Banks. 
off  Mexico.  The  red  snapper  is  going  through  the  same  cycle  as  the 
western  halibut,  just  the  same  cycle  as  the  eastern  halibut  has  al- 
ready passed  through.  There  are  very  few  halibut  now  on  our 
eastern  coast  and  a  steadily  decreasing  supply  on  the  west  coast. 
There  are  a  number  of  what  the  fishermen  call  "holes"  all  over 
the  gulf  which  still  produce  the  red  snapper;  for  example,  a  num- 
ber of  such  "  holes "  are  off  St.  Andrews,  Fla.,  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  fish  are  not  so  plentiful  as  they  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Young.  Have  the  Fisheries  Bureau  any  reason  to  assign  for 
this  shortage — ^this  disappearing  of  this  species? 

Miss  Pennington.  I  have  never  heard  any  discussion  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Pennington 
and  the  committee,  the  committee  will  recess  until  2  o'clock.  We 
have  another  important  matter  which  we  wish  to  take  up  in  execu- 
tive session  at  this  time. 

(The  committee  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  after  which 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.  was  taken.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  CiTATRMAN.  Are  you  through  with  your  statement.  Dr.  Pen- 
ninerton  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman ;  and  may  I  ex- 
press mv  appreciation  of  your  courtesy  and  the  patience  of  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  while  I  was  making  that  statement? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you.  There  may  be  some 
questions.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  maxi- 
mum that  commodities  should  be  kept  in  cold  storage  is  12  months? 
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Miss  Pennington.  That  would  be  my  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  be  a  flat  storage  period  of  12  months. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  apply  it  to  all  commodities? 

Miss  Pennington.  The  commodities  which  have  been  discussed, 
such  as  poultry,  eggs,  and  fish;  those  are  the  commodities  in  which 
I  am  especially  interested  and  where  the  investigations  as  I  know 
them  would  indicate  that  a  12-months  limit,  is  justified. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee I  understood  to  suggest  10  or  11  months  for  eggs. 

Miss  Pennington.  Eggs  will  keep  from  10  to  11  months.  How- 
ever, the}'  regulate  themselves,  by  going  out  of  storage,  because  they 
do  not  keep  longer  than  that  period  of  time,  and  because  the  incoming 
crop  makes  it  commercially  imperative  that  they  be  removed  from 
storage.  When  it  comes  to  a  month's  variation  of  that  kind,  it  has 
*^eemed  to  me  that  the  gain  to  the  administering  of  such  a  law  by 
having  a  flat  time  covering  the  various  commodities  would  more 
than  make  up  for  any  slight  disparity  that  there  might  be  between 
the  phraseologj*  of  the  law  and  what  might  appear  to  be  the  facts. 

Ag^ain,  all  of  the  information  that  we  have  tends  to  show  that  the 
better  the  handling,  the  more  intelligent  we  are  in  the  preparation 
for  storage  and  the  storage  of  these  commodities,  the  longer  we  can 
hold  them  in  desirably  good  condition. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  be  done  to  insure  their  goinff  into  stor- 
age  in  good  condition? 

Miss  Fennington.  I  should  say  that  a  continuation  of  the  investi- 
gational and  education  campaign  for  which  this  committee  has  al- 
ready- made  provision  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  best 
insure  that.  Certainly,  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  during 
the  last  ten  years  indicate  that  such  edtlcational  work  makes  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  additional 
legislation  in  that  respect? 

Miss  Pennington.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  food  and  drugs  act  as  novr 
provided,  and  as  it  is  now  being  enforced,  takes  ample  care  of  any 
undesirable,  deteriorated,  filthy,  decomposed — or  whatever  the  phrase 
may  be — food  products  on  the  market  in  interstate  commerce.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  products  coming  out  of  storage 
which  fall  under  that  provision  as  given  in  the  food  and  drugs  act 
and  products  which  have  not  been  in  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  referring  to  the  storage  of  fish, 
stated :  ' 

\Vt»  have  ubservt*<l  some  that  we  lime  kept  for  a  period  of  27  niontliH. 

Fish,  then,  can  be  kept  for  a  period  considerably  over  12  months 
without  deteriortion  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of 
fish  that  we  know  can  be  kept  considerably  beyond  12  montlis.  How- 
ever, there  you  have  the  economic  phase,  in  the  sense  that  fish  are 
seasonal  products ;  the  catch  of  one  year  should  not,  in  normal  years, 
at  least,  interfere  with  the  catch  of  succeeding  years;  there  should  be 
a  seasonal  incoming  of  new  material  and  a  seasonal  outgoing  of  pre- 
served material,  which  would  make  for  a  continuation  of  the  industry 
and  a  balanced  food  supply. 
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The  Chairman.  After  all,  if  it  is  wholesome  after  12  months,  it 
would  be  well  to  preserve  it  for  the  future  if  there  is  no  demand  or 
market  for  it? 

Miss  Pennington.  I  do  not  believe  in  destroying  any  foodstuffs 
which  is  wholesome  and  desirable.  There  might  be,  and  there  has 
been  in  a  number  of  State  laws,  as  well  as  in  the  so-called  miiformi 
State  law,  a  provision  by  which  the  flat  12  months'  limit  could,  on| 
examination  and  proper  certification  by  a  recognized  oflScial,  be  ex- 
tended for  a  comparatively  short  and  definite  period  of  time,  which! 
provision  takes  care  of 

The  Chairman  (interposing) .  It  would  take  care  of  that  situation 
in  that  waj^  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes;  I  would  suggest  that  way,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion under  regulation  of  foodstuflFs  that  are  desirable 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  poultry  held  in  cold  storage.  Dr. 
Campbell  stated : 

We  have  found  tluit  poultry  can  be  kept  for  u  perioil  of  t>Yo  or  three  months, 
but  nevertheless  its  palutabllity  is  affected. 

Miss  Pennington.  That  is  a  statement  which  I  tried  to  make  clear 
this  morning,  when  I  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  our  work,  nearly 
10  years  ago,  we  found  conditions  in  storage  which  were  such  that 
most,  if  not  all — certainly  a  very  large  part — of  the  poultry  was  not  a 
desirable  food  product  after  being  kept  relatively  a  few  months.  It 
so  happened  that  Mr.  Campbell,  when  he  made  that  statement  before 
this  committee,  had  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  that  very  old  bulle- 
tin. As  I  stated  this  morning,  that  bulletin  is  interesting  now  simply 
as  a  bit  of  history — past  history. 

The  conditions  at  present  are  very  different  in  every  respect,  both 
in  the  preparation  of  goods  for  storage  and  holding  goods  in  storage; 
and  the  practices  of  food  conservation  on  which  cold  storage  is  predi- 
cated are  such  that  I  believe  the  12  months'  flat  limit  for  poultry  to 
be  thoroughly  justified,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  palata- 
bility  and  desirability  of  the  foodstuff,  but,  on  the  economic  side, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  year-around  food  supply  for  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Campbell's  conclusions  were  based  upon  bulle- 
tins which  contained  findings  of  a  number  of  years  ago  ? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes,  and  which  I  am  very  glad  to  say  have  been 
outlawed  by  progress. 

The  Chairman.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  in  reference  to 
regulations  governing  cold-storage  plants,  proper  reports,  and  exami- 
nations of  the  plants  as  to  sanitary  condition  s 

Miss  Pennington.  I  think,  from  a  general  contact  with  refriger- 
ating warehouses  and  cold  storage  in  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
such  legislation  would  be  highlv  desirable  from  all  viewpoints. 

Of  course,  the  work  with  which  I  am  officially  charged  and  for 
which  especially  the  Secretary  directed  me  to  come  to  this  committee 
does  not  take  in  su6h  questions  as  that;  and  yet,  because  of  contact 
with  them  frequently,  I  can  not  help  but  have  some  opinions. 

And  my  personal  opinion  along  those  lines  indicates  that  such 
legislation,  properly  drawn,  taking  into  account  the  great  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  perish- 
able foods  and  imperishable  foods,  would  be  a  very  great  advantage 
to  the  consumers  of  the  country,  and,  incidentally,  U>  the  industries 
along  that  line — the  food  industries  dealing  with  perishable  staples. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  a  mechanism  by  which  there  is 
A  reporting  of  foodstuffs  held  in  storage;  reporting  should  be  done 
frequently;  I  should  say  once  a  month.  It  is  a  custom  of  the  ware- 
bousemen  to  make  up  reports  for  the  own  purposes  once  a  month; 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  those  reports  should  not  be  sent  in  '  o 
any  Federal  officer  who  may  be  designated,  for  general  information 
and  such  arrangements  as  would,  of  course,  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  Federal  law.  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to  welcome  the 
authority  which  would  be  vested  in  such  a  public  official  to  investi- 
gate the  sanitary  conditions  of  warehouses  and  to  look  into  any  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  them  that  might  be  of  public  importance. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  opmion  the  Secretary  should  be 
given  authority  to  inspect  the  plants  at  any  and  all  times? 

Miss  Pennington.  I  should  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  collect  samples. 

Miss  Pennington.  If  that  is  necessary.    Whether  that  would  be  i 

desirable,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  is  a  j 

question  that  I  think  I  am  scarcelv  capable  of  making  a  decision 
upon.    Dr.  Alsberg  or  Mr.  Campbell  would  give  you  a  much  more  I 

independent  opinion  upon  that  point.    I  fancy  they  will  say  that  , 

the  provisions  are  all  in  the  food  and  drugs  act ;  they,  can  take  sam-  ! 

pies  of  any  product  that  goes  into  interstate  commerce.  I 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true,  under  the  food  and  drugs  act;  | 

but  that  is  administered  by  a  different  bureau.  Do  you  think  that  it 
is  important,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations? 

Miss  Pennington.  Yes.  i 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all.  Dr.  Pennington;  we  are  in- 
deed very  grateful  to  you. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  gentlemen  representing  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Kirk.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Kirk,  and  I  represent  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  I  asked  permission  to  appear  before  this  committee,  to 
give  you  some  information  as  to  our  experience  in  handling  these 
food  products  in  cold  storage. 

We  have  here  three  of  our  men,  representing  different  branches  of 
the  industry,  whose  statements,  we  think,  will  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Waddell  to  speak  first. 

STATEHENT  OF  HS.  F.  W.  WADDELL,  IN  CHABGE  OF  POBK  AND 
HOO  DIVISION,  ABHOTTB  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  full  name  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  F.  W.  Waddell. 

The  Chairman.  And  whom  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Armour  &  Co. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  what  capacity  do  you  represent  them  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  charge  of  the  pork  and  hog  division,  the 
board  of  trade  provision  operations,  and  our  public  cold  storage. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  Armour  &  Co.  have  always  been  very 
aiudous  to  present  their  records,  or  to  give  any  information  which 
will  be  of  a  helpful  nature  to  the  country  generally,  to  the  industry 
and  to  the  Federal  Government. 
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I  notice  in  reading  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  August  12  that 
Senator  •McKellar  stated  to  the  committee  that  in  previous  hearings 
on  cold-storage  matters  the  packers  had  been  invited  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case,  and  none  of  them  appeared. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken.  That  hearing  was  on  the  Heyburn  bill, 
I  believe,  in  1910  and  1911;  and  the  record  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  United  States  Senate,  volume  2, 
shows  that  the  representatives  of  the  packers  appeared  before  that 
committee,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Gustav  Bishop,  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Packing  Co.,  of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Libbey,  McNeill 
&  Libbey ;  Mr.  Urion,  representing  Armour  &  Co. ;  Mr.  White,  also 
representing  Armour  &  Co.;  and  Mr.  Talliaferro,  of  Hammond 
Standish  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

I  just  thought  this  an  opportune  time  to  inject  this  into  this 
record,  as  a  correction  of  that  statement. 

I  have  compiled  some  figures  which  I  thought  would  be  enlighten- 
ing and  interesting  to  this  committee,  and  I  hope  that  I  have 
anticipated  what  you  want  sufficiently  so  that  you  will  have  the 
data  upon  which  to  draw  your  own  conclusions.  If  there  is  any 
other  information,  statistical  or  otherwise,  which  I  do  not  happen 
to  have  at  hand,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  provide  it. 

I  might  also  say  that  our  legal  department  prepared  a  resume  of 
the  history  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  oetore  Congress,  and 
if  it  is  desired  I  will  read  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Waddell.  It  is  rather  brief.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  committee 
that  I  should  simply  insert  it  in  the  record,  or  shall  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman,  iou  may  proceed  in  vour  own  way — either  read 
it  or  have  it  incorporated  in  your  remarks,  whichever  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Wadell.  Then  I  will  read  it. 

HI8TOBY    OF   COLD    HTORAGE   IJSCUSIJVTION. 

While  the  pre;  erving  of  meat  products,  fish,  butter,  eggs»  poultry,  etc.,  by 
means  of  storage  under  refrigeration  has  been  practiced  for  a  great  many 
years,  special  laws  regulating  the  storage  of  food  products  in  such  manner  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  in  fact,  prior  to  1911  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  <«•  no  sneclfu'  legislation  on  the  subject  throughout  the  United  States. 

CX)NGRES8I0NAI.  IN VESTmATION  8. 

in  1910  Senate  bill  7649  was  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  Lodge. 
Tblfl  bill  simply  provided  that  any  article  of  food  held  in  cold  storage  for  more 
umn  one  year  should  be  deemed  adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the.  food 
ami  drugs  net,  and  foods  carried  in  cold  storage  for  less  than  a  year  sliould 
lie  Helmed  mlsbranded  if  not  labeled  to  show  the  period  of  time  held  in  cold 
vtorunf^.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  which  com- 
uiltt<H>  held  extended  hearings  during  the  spring  of  1911,  but  nothing  definite 

utirlng  the  sessions  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  in  1913,  several  cold-storage 
bills  Mere  introduced,  notably  H.  R.  5695.  by  Viire,  providing  that  no  article 
of  f(X)d  >hould  be  held  in  cold  storage  more  than  ten  calendar  months;  H.  R. 
9530  by  McKellar,  which  limited  the  storage  of  various  products  to  certain 
I)eriods  of  time,  ranging  from  two  months  in  cases  of  ftsh  and  veal,  thrw 
months  for  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  and  game,  four  months  for  pork  and  mutton, 
and  seven  months  for  beef;  and  H.  R.  3376,  by  Cary,  limiting  the  storage  of 
eggs,  butter,  11^ h,  game,  poultry,  and  lamb  to  three  months;  veal  and  pork  to 
four  months,  and  beef  to  seven  months. 

The  McKellur  hill  (H.  K.  tK530)  was  tukeii  up  aiiul  extendiMl  henriugs  were 
hold  by  the  Conuuittee  on  Interstnte  and  Foreign  Commerce  in  1913.  Alst>, 
the  same  bill  was  again  considered  and  further  hearings  had  In  1015.  In 
Janmiry.  1916,  Representative  Cary  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  9674)  which  was 
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iractically  the  same  as  his  previous  bill  (H.  R.  8376),  but  no  hearings  were 
eld  on  this  bill. 

STATE  Legislation. 

New  Jersey  and  Indiana  were  the  pioneer  States  to  pass  cold-storage  laws. 
k)th  of  these  States  enacted  such  laws  in  1911.  The  Indiana  law  limited 
tdrajre  of  foods  to  nine  months  and  provided  for  the  marking  of  containers 
rith  the  date  of  entry  into  cold  storage.  A  license  fee  of  $10  per  year  was 
equired  for  the  operation  of  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  The  New  Jersey  law 
;us  to  the  same  general  effect,  except  that  the  limit  of  time  for  storage  was 
ixed  at  10  months,  with  longer  storage  permitted  by  the  consent  of  the  State 
<»ard  of  health.  It  also  required  goods  to  be  labeled  with  the  date  going 
nto  storage,  and  further  required  quarterly  reports  of  goods  in  storage  to  the 
;tnte  board  of  health. 

North   Daltota  and  Pennsylvania  followed  with  cold-storage  laws  in  1913. 

The  law  of  North  Dakota  defined  cold  storage  as  the  keeping  of  food  for  a 
)eri()d  exceedin^c  30  dnys  lu  n  place  nrtiflciiilly  cooled  t«»  a  teuii>erature  of 
!0^  or  below,  the  limit  «)f  slorape  being  fixed  nt  12  calendar  months,  except  that 
he  food  commissioner  mi^bt.  upon  application,  arrant  i)ermlssion  to  extend  the 
»eriod  of  storage  beyond  the  lli  nioniliR.  proridiuK,  upon  exan)ination,  the  goods 
vore  found  to  be  in  proiM?:*  condition  for  further  storage. 

The  Pennsylvania  law,  likewise  passed  in  1913,  was  more  radical,  and  pro- 
■lde<l  that  the  time  limit  of  storage  as  to  beef  should  be  4  months;  pork  and 
nntton,  6  months;  veal,  3  nionths;  dressed  fowl  (drawn),  5  months;  undrawn, 
10  months;  eg^s,  8  months;  butter  and  fish,  9  months;  the  definition  of  a 
^»Ul-storage  warehouse  and  cold-storage  goods  being  the  same  as  in  the  North 
Dakota  law.  Both  of  these  laws  provided  for  licenses  ($10  in  North  Dakota 
md  $50  in  Pennsylvania)  and  the  marking  of  the  date  into  storage  and  out 
>f  storage.  This  law  was  repealed  in  1919,  however,  and  the  present  cold- 
torn  jre  law  in  Pennsylvania  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  North  Dakota  law. 

UNIFORM    storage  LAWS. 

In  1914  a  conference  of  commissioners  on  uniform  State  laws,  composed  of 
Kederal  and  State  food-control  officials,  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
ii  model  cold-storage  law  was  framed.  This  proposed  law  defined  a  cold 
s1or:!jre  warehouse  as  a  place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  of  45 
in  which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days  or  more.  It  also 
provided  for  licenses  to  be  obtained  and  reports  of  the  quantities  of  goods  held 
in  such  warehouse  to  be  made  at  intervals,  as  well  as  the  marking  of  goods 
«torod  with  the  dates  in  and  out  of  storage.  The  limit  of  time  was  placed 
It  12  months,  with  authority  given  to  the  State  food  commissioner  to  extend 
rtie  time  of  storage  not  more  than  120  days  if  the  goods,  on  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  12-month  period,  were  found  in  proper  condition  for  further 
storajre.  This  same  bill  was  recommended  by  the  committee  on  uniform  laws 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1914.  A  copy  of  this  proposed  law  is 
attached  herewith  as  Appendix  A. 

Following  this  recommendation  by  the  commissioners  on  uniform  Statu 
laws  and  the  American  Bar  Association,  as  above,  several  of  the  States  passed 
inws  substantially  in  accord  with  the  so-called  model  law.  The  States  now 
lujving  cold-storage  laws  and  the  limits  of  time  in  which  goods  may  be  held 
in  storage  under  such  laws  are  as  follows : 

Limit  of  tlm<>. 
months. 

North  Dakota 12 

Pennsylvania  (new  law) 12 

Iowa ■ 12 

Massachusetts .  12 

New  York 12 

California 12 

Illinois 12 

New  Hampshire 12 

Utah 12 

Maryland 12 

liouisiana 12 

New  Jersey *  12 

Indiana ^ 0 

\ — — — " ""^ 

^  With  prlTilege  of  extension. 


e 
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When  the  Food  Administration  took  charge  of  cold-storage  warehouses  and 
licensed  all  wholesale  dealers  In  cold-stor»ge  foods,  etc.,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917,  rules  were  promulgated  substantially  in  accord  with  the  model  cold- 
storage  law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  so  far  as  the  definition  of  a 
cold-storage  warehouse  is  concerned,  the  marking  of  cold-storage  products  show- 
ing the  date  in  and  out  of  storage,  as  well  as  the  time  limit  for  storage.  The 
rule  of  the  Food  Administration  was  that  under  the  hoarding  provisions  of 
the  food-control  act  products  would  be  regarded  as  hoarded  if  carried  longer 
tlian  necessary  to  supply  the  holder's  reasonable  requirements  during  the 
period  of  scant  or  no  production.  This  was  further  defined  to  mean  nor 
exceeding  one  year  by  the  law  department  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  the 
rules  were  enforced  on  that  basis. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pennsylvania  cold-storage  law,  which 
provided  for  short  periods  of  storage,  was  held  by  the  law  department  of  the 
Food  Administration  to  be  suspended  during  the  period  of  its  regulations,  be- 
cause it  conflicted  with  the  Federal  regulations,  and  after  such  regulations  were 
annulled,  apparently  as  the  result  of  experience  gained  by  operation  under 
the  Food  Administration  regulations,  the  Pennsylvania  law  was  repealed  and 
a  new  law  passed  practically  indentical  in  language  and  essential  terms  with 
the  model  law  of  the  bar  association. 

DATA  ON   STORAGE  TIME  LI1CIT8. 

The  limit  of  time  which  goods  may  be  carried  in  storage  has  been  the  point 
in  the  cold-storage  laws  most  discussed.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  compiled  data  which  bears  out 
the  claim  of  cold-storage  operators  that  one  year  is  a  reasonable  storage 
period. 

In  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  775  the  statement  Is 
made  on  page  5  that  the  losses  in  commercial  fresh  eggs  with  clean,  sound 
shells  were  found  to  be  negligible  during  a  storage  period  of  11  months,  and 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  729  has  a  table  accom- 
panying said  bulletin  which  gives  data  concerning  the  proper  storage  of  eggs, 
butter,  poultry,  and  fish  and  lists  under  the  heading  "  Storage  Period  "  the 
statement  that  the  storage  period  should  not  exceed  12  months.  These  are 
articles,  of  course,  which  are  not  frozen.  In  the  case  of  frozen  eggs  an  inter- 
esting statement  is  made  on  this  table,  as  follows : 

"  No  change  in  composition  up  to  24  months.  After  12  months  eggs  thicken 
slightly.  Whites  near  top  of  can  may  become  pink,  due  to  iron  under  tin. 
Egg  not  injured  thereby." 

The  keeping  qualities  of  frozen  eggs  can  be  compared  with  frozen  meats. 
In  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  433,  page  6,  it  Is  stated 
that  experiments  conducted  on  frozen  beef  held  from  33  to  554  days  showed 
but  slight  differences  between  the  composition  of  fresh  and  that  of  frozen  meats; 
that  on  cooking  no  difference  in  flavor  was  noted  between  the  frosh  and  the 
frozen  samples  of  meats. 

The  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  meat  products  as  the  result  of  storage  is, 
of  course,  determined  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industo'- 
All  meats  or  meat  products  designed  for  shipment  into  interstate  commerce 
must  be  inspected  and  passed  by  such  inspectors  and  marked  "  Inspected  and 
passed"  before  the  same  can  be  offered  for  shipment.  In  all  establishments 
where  Federal  inspection  is  maintained,  which  includes  every  establishment 
doing  any  interstate  business,  the  inspectors  pass  on  the  meats  as  they  go  Into 
storage  and  also  as  they  come  out  of  storage.  Manifestly,  a  limit  of  time  as 
to  such  products  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  so  far  as  the  question  of  whole- 
someness is  concerned. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  scientific  authority  is  to  the  effect  that  12 
months  is  not  unreasonable  as  a  maximum  storage  period.  Likewise,  the 
majority  of  all  the  State  cold-storage  laws,  as  above  shown,  are  In  harmony 
with  the  proposed  law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  in  none  of  the 
States  have  time  limits  for  storage  been  fixed  at  such  short  periods  as  are 
named  in  the  McKellar  bill. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  a  Federal  law  should  not  be  enacted 
which  arbitrarily  makes  the  possession  and  sale  of  wholesome  goods  unlawful 
and  the  goods  themselves  contraband  of  commerce  simply  because  they  have 
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been  carried  in  storage  a  few  months.  Especially  Is  this  so  when  the  food- 
control  officials,  both  State  and  Federal,  as  shown  by  their  bulletins  and  pro- 
posed legislation  have  fixed  one  year  as  a  reasonable  storage  period,  and  such 
laws  have  actually  been  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  the  States  for 
several  years. 

Mr.  Home  says  that  the  New  Jersey  law  is  now  12  months;  in  the 
Statement  I  have  just  read  it  was  given  as  10;  I  have  changed  that 
figure.  They  were  all  12  months  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey 
and  Indiana,  and  an  amendment  of  the  New  Jersey  law  now  leaves 
but  one  State  with  less  than  12  months,  and  that  is  Indiana. 

The  Chairman.  The  New  Jersey  law  has  been  amended  recently? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  time  extended? 

Mr.  Waddelij.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman:  as  you  understand,  I  am  speak- 
ing now  from  a  pork  standpoint.  We  have  another  man  who  will 
speak  on  beef,  and  a  representative  of  our  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
department  who  will  speak  on  those  products. 

As  to  the  time  limit  for  frozen  pork,  I  just  want  to  explain  that 
the  heavy  receipts  of  hogs  come  usually  beginning  in  October  and 
ending  usually  m  March.  That  has  always  been  designated  as  the 
packing  season;  it  is  the  time  when  the  surplus  hogs  of  the  country 
are  marketed.  You  can  appreciate  that  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  market  the  tremendous  quantity  of  pork  product  coming 
from  those  hogs  in  that  short  period  of  time;  and  cold  storage  acts 
as  a  reservoir  in  which  we  carry  product  from  a  period  of  plenty 
to  a  period  of  scarcity,  and  equalize  the  food  supply. 

I  also  want  to  make  a  distinction  in  cold  storage.  I  think,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed,  that  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
showing  the  cold-storage  capacity  throughout  the  country  included 
chill-rooms  and  processing  storage.  By  processing  storage,  I  refer 
to  refrigerated  space  from  32  degrees  up  to  40  degrees.  You, 
of  course,  recognize  that  we  save  a  perishable  product,  and  naturally 
that  product  must  be  carried  in  a  refrigerated  space  and  processed 
in  a  refrigerated  space. 

Our  freezers,  which  are  our  holding  reservoirs  for  a  period  of 
time,  are  simply  an  essential  to  carry  our  surplus  pork  product.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  and  carry  in  ordmarr  refrigerator 
space — ^I  refer  to  the  80  to  40  degree  temperature — the  entire  pro- 
duction; we  would  have  what  is  known  as  overcured  product — that 
is,  oversalty  and  very  unpalatable. 

We  contemplate  carrying  cured  products  along  to  take  care  of 
our  immediate  wants.  The  curing  age  runs  anywhere  from  40  to  80 
days ;  that  is  practically  a  minimum  and  a  maximum.  So  that  you 
can  appreciate  that  we  must  contemplate  our  demands  for  that 
length  of  time  on  the  different  products  which  I  refer  to — ^hams, 
bacon,  and  pork ;  products  of  that  character. 

As  this  cured  product  is  absorbed  hj  the  trade^  we  draw  from  our 
freezer  stocks.  And  along  that  line,  m  ithe  McKellar  bill,  there  is  a 
provision  that  goods  frozen  can  not  be  thawed,  but  must  be  sold  in 
the  frozen  stage,  if  I  interpret  it  correctly. 

Pork  taken  out  of  the  freezer  for  curing  must  be  thawed  in  order 
that  we  can  give  it  the  curing  process. 

On  fresh  pork,  our  cars  are  frequently  delayed  beinff  shipped  to 
our  branch  houses;  the  pork  arrives  there  what  we  call  "soft" — ^that 
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is,  it  is  frosty;  and  in  order  to  preserve  its  condition  it  must  a<rai'' 
go  back  into  the  freezer. 

You  can  also  understand  that  in  conserving  these  surplus  stocks 
to  which  I  refer,  it  is  ii  protection  to  the  producer;  if  we  were  forced 
to  market  this  {;tuff  beyond  the  ability  of  the  country  to  absorb  it,  it 
would,  of  course,  create  a  very  material  depression  in  prices  tempo- 
rarily and  would  have  the  contrary  effect  later,  at  a  time  when  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  hog  crop  had  been  marketed. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Senator  McKellar  in  speaking  of  that  thawing  prop- 
osition, addressed  his  remarks  entirely  to  poultry;  his  complaint 
was  that  where  they  have  poultry  they  used  warm  water  to  give  it 
a  better  appearance.  That  was  all  with  regard  to  the  poultry  prop- 
osition. I  suppose  his  bill  would  affect  both  poultry  and  pork 
products,  but  his  complaijit  was  with  regard  to  poultry. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Thank  you.  Our  poultry  man  will  answer  that 
later,  then. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cold  storage  of  eggs? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir;  we  ha^e  a  man  here,  however,  who  is  quali- 
fied to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  eggs. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Then  pork  is  your  line? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes.  I  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  I  have 
here  which  I  thought  would  be  of  interest. 

The  receipts  of  hogs  in  the  10  principal  markets,  from  November 
18,  1918,  to  July  31,  1919,  showed  an  increase  of  14  per  cent.  The 
Armour  kill  for  the  same  period  showed  an  increase  of  19  per  cent 
in  numbers  of  hogs,  and  of  12|  per  cent  in  the  tonnage.  The  hogs 
killed  in  1919  were  lighter  than  those  killed  in  1918. 

The  Armour  stcck  of  pork  meats  in  1918  was  121,000,000  pounds. 
That  includes  pork  meats  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  was  it  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  August  1,  118,000,000 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan  (interposing).  What  was  that  first 
figure  you  gave  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  One  hundred  and  twenty -one  million. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  what  does  it  represent? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Armour's  stocks  of  all  pork  meats. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  cold  storage? 

Mr.  Waddell.  In  cold  storage;  in  the  freezer. storage. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  August  1? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  year  it  is  118,000,000 — our  net 
stock — or  3,000,000  less  than  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  killed  19  per  cent  more  hogs  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  total 
meat  stocks,  as  officially  reported  to  the  boards  of  trade  in  the  six 
lea<ling  markets  of  Cliicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  show  a  total  meat  stock 
of  384,000,000  pounds  at  present,  as  against  383,000,000  pounds  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is,  in  storage? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  the  total  stocks  carried  in  storage  and  in 
curing  process.  Total  packing-house  meats  in  storage  and  in  curing 
process. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy, if  you  can  ? 
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Mr.  Waddell.  For  the  lack  of  accumulation  in  the  light  of  the 
increased  hog  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  (interposing).  Yes;  the  discrepancy  and  the  cause 
of  it? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Well,  the  demand  is  the  cause,  and  the  heavy  export 
business.  A  little  later  I  will  give  vou  the  figures  on  the  export  busi- 
ness, which  will  enlighten  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  right. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Tlie  total  amount  of  stock  of  all  meats  in  the  Ar- 
mour freezer  at  the  present  time,  one-half  of  which  is  pork,  is 
45,000,000  poimds;  one  year  ago  it  was  44,700,000  pounds,  which  is 
practically  a  stand-off.  A  great  deal  of  that  freezer  stock  is  what 
is  known  as  offal  products,  such  as  hearts,  livers,  kidneys,  ears,  tails, 
an<l  feet.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  there  has  been  very  little  de- 
mand for  these  for  the  past  two  years.  That  is  what  is  known  as 
cheap  food,  and  usually  goes  to  the  wage  earner;  and  we  all  know 
that  the  laborer  has  been  earning  so  much  money  that  he  has  side- 
tracked the  cheap  product  and  he  is  buying  the  best. 

The  Armour  exports  of  pork  meats  and  lard — and  this  answers 
vour  question — for  the  year  ending  August  1  were  420,000,000  pounds, 
as  against  340,000,000  pounds  in  1918. 

For  your  information,  I  might  say  that  in  1914  our  total  export 
business  was  about  132,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  lard  combined; 
now  it  is  almost  four  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  1914,  the  prewar 
period. 

The  average  drove  cost  of  the  Armour  hogs  on  August  14  was 
21.87  cents  per  pound,  or  $21.87  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  McLaughlin.  Is  that  in  1919? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes;  in  1919.  In  1918,  on  the  same  day,  our  averaj^e 
drove  cost  was  $18.27  per  100  pounds,  or  18.27  cents  a  pound ;  that  is 
^  cents  a  pound  difference  on  the  foot. 

The  cash  price  on  September  ribs — these  are  take  from  official 
board  of  trade  cash  quotations,  which  are  a  basis  from  which  the 
prices  of  the  different  cuts  are  determined-:— at  the  present  time  is 
$24.97  per  hundred  pounds ;  last  year  it  was  $24.70,  not  withstanding 
the  fact  that  hogs  are  3^  cents  a  pound  higher. 

September  pork  was  $44  a  hundred  in  both  years.  Cash  extras, 
which  is  also  a  staple  product,  were  $27.25  in  1919,  as  against  $24.87 
a' year  ago.  Cash  bellies,  another  staple  of  which  there  is  large  con- 
sumption, were  $28.50  this  year,  as  against  $26  per  hundred  last  year. 
Cash  fat  Backs  were  $28  per  100  pounds  this  year,  against  $23.25  a 
year  a^o.  September  lard  was  $29.90  this  year,  against  $26.82  last 
vear.  Pickled  ham,  which  is  the  raw  material  for  smoked  hams,  was 
^32.50,  against  $27.25.  Picnic  hams  were  $22.75,  against  $21.25. 
Pickled  breakfast  bacon,  which  is  the  raw  material  for  smoked  bacon, 
was  $30  this  year,  against  $86  a  year  ago.  Pork  loins  were  $33.30, 
against  $28.43  a  year  ago. 

That  comparison  really  means  more  than  the  figures  suggest,  for 
the  reason  that  in  1918  the  Food  Administration  established  maxi- 
mum prices  as  of  May  1 :  and  on  May  1  we  always  have  the  lowest 
provision  prices  in  the  history  of  the  year. 

I  also  have  some  interesting  data  here  upon  the  compartive  cost 
of  the  Armour  hogs  for  the  last  six  years : 
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.  In  the  month  of  July-,  1919,  the  price  was  $21.78  per  100  pounds; 
in  July,  1918,  it  was  $17.41;  July,  1917,  $14.92;  July,  1916,  $9.62; 
July,  1915,  $7.07;  July,  1914,  $8.53. 

I  have  the  figures  for  May  and  June  in  those  years,  which  I  can 
read  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so ;  they  show  about  the  same  comparison. 
Is  it  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  I  shall  continue  and  read  the 
May  and  June  prices  on  purchases  of  hogs,  or  shall  I  just  enter  them 
in  the  record  1 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  can  put  all  of  that  statement 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  will  put  in  the  entire  statement  from  which  I  have 
been  quoting. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement. 


Receipts  hogs,  10  principal  markets,  Nov.  18,  1918,  to  July  31,  1919 
; number. . 

Annour  kill  Nov.  18, 1918,  to  July  31, 1919 {do!!!! 

Armour  stocks  meats do — 

Less  sales do — 

Net do.... 

Total  meats  (6  leading  points) do — 

Armour  freezer  stocks  meats do — 

Armour  exports,  meats  and  lard  (years  ending  Aug.  1) do.... 

Armour  purchases  hogs  drove,  average  cost  Aug.  14 do 

September  ribs 

September  pork 

Cash  extras 

Cash  bellies 

Cash  fat  backs 

September  lard 

S.  P.  hams,  14  to  16  pounds 

S.  P.  picnic  hams 

S,  P.  Dreakfost  bacon 

Pork  loins,  average  price 


27,702,000 

5,041,000 

1,150,000,000 

121,000,000 


383,000,000 
44,700,000 

340,000,000 
$18.37 
24.70 
44.00 
24.87 
26.00 
23.25 
26.82 
27.25 
21.25 
36.00 
28.43 


131,382,000 

>  6, 004, 000 

M,  292, 000. 000 

139,000,000 

21,000,000 

118,000.000 

384,000,000 

45,000,000 

420,000,000 

S21.87 

2*.  97 

44.00 

27.25 

28.50 

28.00 

29.90 

32.50 

22.75 

30.00 

33.30 


^  Increase,  14  per  cent.  *  Increase,  19  per  cent.  '  Increase,  12}  per  cent. 

During  1918  maximum  prices  were  established  by  the  Food  AdminlstratioD. 

Armour  purchases  of  hogs. 


July. 

June. 

May. 

1919 

121.78 

17.41 

14.92 

9.62 

7.07 

8.53 

t20.2S 

16.41 

15.82 

9.47 

7,47 

8.12 

t20.Sl 

1918 

17.19 

1917 

15.50 

1916 

9.66 

1915 

7.47 

1914 

8.15 

Hog  slaughtering  (16  markets)  since  March  1 : 

1918 13,600,000 

1919 .  14, 004,  OOO 

Hog  population  in  the  United  States  (Jan.  1.  1919.  (rovornnient  re»H>rt)  : 

1919 75, 587, 000 

1918 71, 374,  OOO 

1917 67,  503, 000 

1916 67,  766,  000 

1915 64, 618,  OOO 

1914 . 58, 933,  OOO 

Armour  freezer  capacity,  pounds 117,000.000 

(Average  time,  6  to  7  months;  maximum,  12  months.) 
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Mr.  Waddell.  The  hog  slaughtering  at  the  16  principal  markets 
in  the  United  States  since  March  1,  as  officially  reported  by  the 
Price  Current  Grain  Eeporter,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
provision  trade,  was  14,004,000  hogs^this  year,  since  March  1  and 
up  to  August  1,  as  against  13,609,000  last  year. 

The  hog  population  in  the  United  States  was  as  follows :    As  given 

by  the  Government  report,  in  1919,  was  75,587,000 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (interposing).  I  think  we  have  that.  I  think  the 
Government  report  was  put  in  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes.  In  1919,  it  was  estimated  by  the  Government 
report,  but  in  1918  we  have  the  actual  figures,  and  they  were  71,- 
374,000;  in  1917  the  hog  population  was  67,503,000;  in  1916,  67,766,- 
000 ;  in  1915,  64,618,000,  and  in  1914,  58,933,000. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  your  company  accept  the 
census  made  by  the  Government,  or  do  you  or  some  similar  com- 
pany have  ways  of  getting  your  own  information  and  making  your 
own  estimates? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  have;  but  we  do  not  consider  them  as  being 
as  accurate  as  the  Government  report.  We  do  not  recognize  thc3 
Government  report  as  being  exactly  accurate,  but  we  think  they 
have  broader  channels  of  information  than  we  have,  and  we  accept 
that  as  a  guide  to  our  calculations  in  our  business. 

Mr.  McLaugitlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  briefly  what 
your  method  of  taking  the  census  is? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Well,  we  do  not  take  a  census;  but  you,  of  course, 
understand  that  we  have  representatives  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  we  ask  our  representative  men  in 
tho5^  districts  to  canvass  the  situation  and  tell  us  what  the  Condi- 
tions are,  as  to  the  number  of  hogs  on  farms,  the  number  of  sows 
being  bred  back,  the  crop  of  pigs,  the  health  of  the  swine,  etc.  Then 
we  boil  that  down,  and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  percentage 
of  increase  or  decrease  as  against  previous  years.  Ours  is  more 
general ;  it  is  not  as  specific  in  numbers  as  the  Government  report. 

The  total  freezer  capacity  at  all  Armour  plants  at  the  present 
time — ^I  include  in  this  a  new  freezer  building  which  we  are  erect- 
ing at  Chicago,  which  is  not  yet  completed  and  which  contains  about 
a  million  cubic  feet.  Including  that,  our  total  freezer  capacity  is 
about  4,700,000  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  At  how  many  places  in  the  coun- 
try has  your  company  refrigerating  plants  ? 
Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  15  different  plants. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Have  you  any  statistics  which  show  the  amount  of 
meat  and  meat  products  in  cold  storage  over  a  period  of  years? 
Mr.  Waddell.  Of  our  own  stocks,  do  you  mean,  or  general  stocks? 
Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  general  stocks. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  not.    I  think  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  how- 
ever, has  compiled  all  of  that  information^  it  is  on  record  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Anderson.  They  only  go  back  four  years. 
Mr.  Waddell.  Yes ;  they  only  ffo  back  four  years  in  their  reports. 
Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  nothing  beyond  that,  except  our  own 
stocks. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Have  you  statistics  for  your  own  company  with  you  I 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  not  got  them  with  me ;  no,  sir — not  back  to 
that  period  of  time.  I  have  them  only  for  this  and  last  year — 15,000,- 
000  this  year,  as  against  44,70i,000  last  year. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Well,  can  you  without  trouble  furnish  the  committee 
with  your  own  figures  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  go  back  that  far  in  our 
records ;  but  I  will  go  back  as  far  as  we  have  them  available.  I  think 
possibly  I  can  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Can  you  not  send  to  Chicago  for  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  will  have  to  wire  for  it,  if  you  want  it. 

Ml*.  VoiGT.  I  think  it  will  help  the  committee  a  great  deal  to  get 
your  own  figures  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  I  can  have  them  ready  for  you  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  A^DEK80^^  You  stated  that  the  total  Armour  fre>ezer  capacitv 
was  4,700,000  cubic  feet  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  including  a  new  freezer,  which  is  now  be- 
ing erected  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  is  your  total  storage  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  that.  That  is  practically 
our  storage  capacity,  as  the  balance  of  our  refrigerating  capacity  is 
processing  capacity ;  that  is  where  we  cure  our  meets  for  immediate 
demands. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  that  includes  cooling  refrigerator  space,  doe.^ 
it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  This  statement  includes  freezer  space,  and  anything 
under  32  degrees. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  those  figures,  4.700,000  cubic  feet,  do  not  in- 
chide  cooler  space,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Nor  does  that  include  space  in  the  branch  houses? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  the  branch-house 
space,  l)ecause  we  practically  store  nothing  at  branch  houses.  Noth- 
ing is  shipped  except  for  immediate  demand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  When  you  say  "  immediate  demand,"  how  large  u 
stock  do  you  carry  in  branch  houses  for  that?  How  many  dayV 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  aim  to  keep  in  our  branch  houses  a  week's  sup- 
ply. Our  total  stock  of  meats  at  branch  houses  averages  about 
10,000,000  pounds  of  all  sorts  of  pork  meats.  We  have  in  the  neigh- 
borliood  of  400  l)ranch  houses  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  a  statement  show- 
ing, in  addition  to  your  freezing  space,  your  total  storage  capacity? 
That  is  cooler  space,  and  branch-house  space? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  can  got  that  for  you,  if  desired.  That  will  take  a 
little  longer;  but  I  can  get  that  for  you,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  have  it.  1 
understand  that  is  in  addition  to  the  department  reports. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Our  freezing  space  in  branch  houses  is  negligible, 
because  we  do  not  encourage  our  branch  houses  to  carry  stuff;  we 
are  always  urging  them  to  take  care  of  the  new  product.  You,  of 
course,  recognize  that  we  buy  all  the  live  stock — ^the  packers — in 
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the  yards,  and  we  haye  a  continuous  flow  of  pork  meats.  So  that  we 
constantly  urge  our  branch  houses  to  market  their  product  promptly 
to  take  care  of  the  new  supply — to  make  room  for  the  new  supply. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  trying  to  get  at  the  total  supply 
in  cold  storage.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  what  is 
in  the  coolers  and  in  the  branch  houses  is  not  included  in  the  report 
made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Waddell,  What  is  in  the  coolers  is  simply  there  in  preparation 
for  processing  and  for  going  into  freezers.  The  (joolers  are  re- 
ceptacles in  which  we  place  the  carcasses  to  get  the  animal  heat  out 
of  theih. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  understand  that,  but  what  we  want  to 
get  at  is  the  total  supply  on  hand. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Including  the  cooler  supply  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  including  everything. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  not  regarded  as  storage  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  also  interested  in  knowing  the  supply 
of  meatstuffs.  If  that  information  can  be  given,  I  think  it  will  be 
of  value. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  given  you  the  figures  as  to  total  meats  in 
storage  of  all  kinds — 384,000,000  pounds  this  year  as  against  383,- 
000,000  last  year,  and  the  only  addition  to  that  would  be  a  48-hour 
supply  or  two  days'  killing. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  supply  the  information? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes;  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  How  long  a  time  will  elapse  be- 
tween the  killing  and  the  putting  of  the  carcass  in  whatever  form 
you  put  it  in  cold  storage? 

]Mr.  Waddell.  The  hogs  are  purchased  to-day,  killed  to-morrow, 
and  then  we  put  them  in  the  chill  room  for  48  hours  to  get  the  animal 
heat  out  of  them.  The  next  day  they  go  to  the  cutting  floor  and  are 
distributed.  Of  course  you  understand  that  we  do  not  sell  hogs  In 
carcass  form  ? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  go  to  the  cutting  floors  the  next  day,  and 
there  they  are  cut  into  the  different  cuts,  sides,  hams,  etc.,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  different. departments.  In  other  words,  to  answer 
your  question,  I  would  say  that  four  to  five  days  after  they  are  killed 
they  are  in  resting  places — in  cure  or  in  the  freezer  if  they  are  a 
surplus. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Then  the  pork  that  you  are  going 
to  absorb  or  treat,  what  do  you  do  with  that?  What  are  the  processes 
through  which  it  goes? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  rougher  cuts  we  very  rarely  put  into  the 
freezer;  I  refer  to  sides  and  bellies  and  bacfes  and  products  of  that 
kind ;  they  go  direct  to  our  dry  salt  cellar,  where  they  are  salted  and 
put  in  process  of  curing  at  a  temperature  of  anywhere  around 
?»5°  to  40°. 

The  product  which  we  convert  into  fresh-pork  cuts,  such  as  j)ork 
loin  and  butts  and  fresh  shoulders — the  surplus  of  that  goes  into 
the  quick  freezer,  where  it  is  frozen  quickly,  and  then  into  what  we 
lr:rv   a    a  general  freezer,  with  a  temperature  of  anywhere  from  10° 
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or  12°  to  16°,  where  it  is  held  until  necessity  compels  us  to  draw 

upon  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Well,  you  do  not  treat  this  meat — 
you  do  not  put  it  down  from  the  cold  storage;  you  take  it  fresh  and 
treat  it,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  frozen  product?  We  thaw  that;  then,  as  we 
need  them  cured  for  the  requirements  of  our  trade,  they  go  to  the  cur- 
ing cellar,  where  they  go  through  the  process  of  curing,  salting,  and 
pickling.    Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan,   x  es. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNsox.  Well,  you  do  not  class  that  as  cold  storage,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No  ;  we  call  that  curing  space. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  A  curing  space ;  there  is  no  report  made  to  the 
Government  of  what  is  in  there,  is  there? 

Mr.  Waddell.  As  I  said,  there  are  no  reports  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  there  are  reports  to  the  board  of  trade  for  each  month, 
officially  subscribed  to. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  what  the  committee  is  after — getting 
some  report  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Waddell.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  furnishing  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  how  about  the  amount  of  stocks?  Have 
you  any  idea  of  tlie  amount  of  stocks  you  carr^'  in  those  curmg 
rooms,  or  in  the  process  of  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  At  the  present  time  our  total  net  stocks  are  118,- 
000,000  pounds ;  we  have  45,000,000  pounds  in  the  freezers ;  the  bal- 
ance of  that,  73,000,000  pounds,  would  practically  be  in  curing  rooms. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  So  that  you  practically  have,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, as  much  in  curing  rooms  as  in  cold  storage,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  would  depend  upon  the  conditions ;  at  the  time 
of  an  excessive  demand  we  would  have  more  in  the  curing  rooms. 

Mr.  HuTCinNSON.  Well,  do  you  not  as  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  we  do  not ;  we  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  our  prod- 
uct from  season  to  season,  and  for  that  reason  we  advocate  the  12- 
month  storage  period,  or  season-to-season  period,  and  for  commer- 
cial as  well  as  for  economic  reasons  we  prefer  not  to  carry  product 
in  the  freezer.  It  is  expensive ;  there  is  the  interest,  and,  of  course, 
in  our  business  we  use  a  great  deal  of  money;  there  is  also  the  in- 
surance and  overhead  expenses  in  connection  with  freezer  stock, 
which  we  endeavor  to  avoid.  We  keep  no  separate  results  on  our 
freezer  stock;  they  are  simply  a  general  receptacle  for  surplus 
product. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  would  not  cause  any  serious  loss  to  your  com- 
pan V  to  keep  a  record  of  that,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No  ;  that  would  not  be  impossible  at  all, 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  would  not  be  impossible? 

Mr.  Waddell.  It  would  be  no  hardship ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  Armour  &  Co.  engage  in  public  storage? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  do  a  public  warehouse  business,  principally  for 
board  of  trade  operations.  It  is  a  registered  warehouse,  registered 
on  the  board  of  trade  as  being  one  that  a  product  can  go  into — any- 
body's product ;  that  anyone  who  takes  delivery  of  a  product  on  the 
board  of  trade  has  a  call  on  those  storage  warehouses;  warehouse 
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receipts  are  issued  and  those  are  negotiable  in  the  bank  for  borrow- 
ing purposes. 

ifr.  Anderson.  Your  cooler  space  and  processing  space,  as  com- 
pared with  your  freezer  space,  is  very  much  larger,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  are  pretty  near  even,  with  our  new  freezer 
which  is  about  to  be  completed.  We  have  4,700,000  cubic  feet  of 
freezer  space.  I  see  they  have  been  referring  to  cubic  feet.  I  had 
these  reduced  to  pounds. 

Our  total  stock  of  meat  at  the  present  time  is  118,000,000  pounds ; 
our  peak  load,  our  peak  stocks,. have  been  about  152,000,000.  Our 
freezer  stock — I  can  give  you  this  in  pounds — our  freezer  capacity, 
including  our  new  freezer,  is  117,000,000  pounds,  so,  in  processing 
and  cooling  space,  we  have  the  difference  between  117,000,000  and 
152.000,000  pounds  about  35,000,000  more  in  process  than  in  freezer 
space. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  the  aggregate,  have  you  any  idea  how  your 
branch-house  space  compares  with  your  freezer  space,  cooling  space, 
and  process  space. 

ilr.  Waddell.  Our  branch  houses  have  an  average  stock  of  meats 
of  all  kinds  of  10,000,000  pounds  in  the  400  houses  we  have  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  your  cooler  space  there  would  not  be  more 
than  iQper  cent  of  your  regular  space  ? 

Mr.  Waddellt.  That  really  is  not  cold-storage  space.  For  instance, 
when  we  ship  our  process  goods  to  branch  houses,  hams  and  bacons, 
they  do  not  require  cooler  space.  They  go  into  regular  storage,,  not 
cooler  storage. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  order  that  we  may  get  this  whole  question  clear, 
I  want  to  get  all  kinds  of  refrigerator  space  you  use.  First,  the 
chilling  space? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  chilling  space  we  utilize  to  remove  the  animal 
heat  from  the  carcass. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  are  not  able  to  say  now  how  large  that 
space  is  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  not  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Anderson.- You  have  space  for  processing  pork  products? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  you  able  to  say  anything  about  how  much 
that  is? 

Mr.  Waddell.  In  cubic  feet  or  in  pounds? 

Mr.  A2«)ER80N.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  It  is  about  135,000,000  poun<Js,  and  nominally  it  is 
about  30  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  That  is,  between  four  and  four 
and  a  half  million  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  your  regular  freezer 
space? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Regular  freezer  space  in  addition;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Have  vou  any  additional  storage  space? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No.    Tnis  includes  all  of  the  normal  storage  space. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  do  not  mean  limited  to  freezer  space.  I  want  to 
know  what  space  you  have,  storage  space,  which  would  be  included 
in  the  definition  of  this  bill,  the  space  which  is  kept  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  45^  Fahrenheit  ? 

137090— 19 ^27 
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Mr.  Waddell.  I  include  everything  in  this  excepting  our  branch 
houses  and  our  chill  rooms.  In  chill  rooms,  as  I  say.  ttiey  are  only 
temporarily  holding  space  for  removing  the  animal  neat  from  car- 
casses. We  can  not  carry  anything  in  chill  rooms;  we  are  con- 
tinually moving  in  and  out  eacn  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  committee  is  interested  in  knowing  how  much 
space  you  have,  whether  chill-room  space  or  some  other  space. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  given  you  eveiything  here  excepting  the 
chill-room  space  and  the  branch  houses. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  will  produce  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  hides — are  they  stored  in  chill  space,  cold 
storage  space,  storage  processing? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  hides  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Munnecke,  of  the 
beef  department,  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  a  pork  man,  and 
have  not  that  information. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  statement  which  you  have  submitted,  to 
which  you  have  made  reference  here  in  this  statement,  you  show- 
Armour's  stocks  of  meats  in  1918  of  121,000,000  pounds,  and  similar 
stocks  in  1919  of  139,000,000  pounds.  Then  vou  have  an  item  here 
less  than  21,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  export  sales  in  our  books  for  which  we 
can  not  obtain  ship  space  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  21,000,000  pounds,  then,  represents  $21,000.- 
000,  or  whatever  it  is — ^that  figure  of  21,000,000  represents  stocks 
which  are  held  for  foreign  demand  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Those  stocks  are  already  sold  for  foreign  demand. 
It  is  for  export.  Included  in  that  there  is  between  three  and  four 
million  pounds  of  Government  meats  sold  to  the  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Now,  then,  is  any  additional  amount  of  this  stock. 
139,000,000  pounds,  held  by  you  in  future  contracts  for  foreign  de- 
livery ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  For  foreign  account,  not  beyond  30  days;  we  do 
not. sell  beyond  30  days. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  foreign  contracts  you  hold  to  30  days'  de- 
livery? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Would  you  be  willing  to  state,  if  you  knew,  what 
proportion  of  the  amount  of  stock  which  you  have  on  hand  is  now 
subject  to  foreign  delivery  upon  30  days'  contracts? 

Mr.  Waddell.  OflFhanded  1  should  say  about  30,000,000  pounds  of 
that  118,000,000  pounds  is  strictly  export  stocks,  cuts,  English  meats. 
The  balance  of  the  cuts,  for  central  Europe,  are  practically  the  same 
as  cuts  taken  in  this  country — domestic  cuts. 

Mr.  Anderson.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is,  does  that  30,000,000 
pounds  which  you  state  is  export  cuts  represent  the  total  additional 
amount  over  the  21,000,000  which  is  held  in  anticipation  of  foreign 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  all  in  process  of  cure  and  is  included ;  a  por- 
tion of  this  is  included  in  this  21,000,000  pounds  as  sold.  Our  total 
stock  of  the  English  meats  at  the  present  time  is  30,000,000  pounds. 
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and  just  how  much  of  that  21,000,000  pounds  is  sold  for  England  I 
do  not  know  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  this  statement  which  you  have  submitted  you 
have  a  tabulation  of  prices  of  different  cuts  of  pork. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Beginning  with  the  September  ribs,  you  refer  to. 
That  is  board  of  trade  quotation ;  is  that  .what  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  was  the  board  of  trade  price  on  September 
ribs,  at  which  ribs  for  September  delivery  could  be  sold  on  the 
board  of  trade  on  August  14. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  a  table  of  that  sort  is  just  like  every 
other  table  of  general  averages;  it  makes  a  difference  how  it  is 
got  up. 

Mr.  Waddell.  This  is  actual  market  in  effect,  actual  transactions. 
That  was  the  closing  price  when  the  session  of  the  board  of  trade 
closed  on  August  14.  The  last  sale  on  September  ribs  was  24.70. 
There  may  have  been  a  fluctuation  during  the  session;  the  price 
might  have  been  up  to  25  cents  and  might  have  been  down  to  20 
cents  within  the  fluctuation. 

Mr.  Andebson.  That  is  it  exactly,  and,  of  course,  figures  do  not 
mean  a  great  deal  unless  they  are  quoted  with  amounts  you  sold  at 
the  various  prices. 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  closing  prices  on  September  ribs  on  August  14 
established  the  basis  upon  which  we  would  determine  our  cash  prices. 
Our  prices  fluctuate  from  day  to  day,  based  on  the  closing  prices  of 
the  board  of  trade  each  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  prices  which  you 
make  on  pork  products  are  based  upon  the  closing  price  for  those 
products  flie  preceding  day  on  the  board  of  trade? 

Mr.  Wam)ell.  On  tne  same  day. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  long  a  period  elapses  between  the  time  you 
buy  hogs  and  the  time  these  nogs  are  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  do  not  sell  carcass  hogs,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Waddell.  As  I  say,  a  portion  of  those  hogs  go  into  cure  from 
40  to  80  days.  The  f resn  pork  goes  out  within  72  to  96  hours,  pork 
loins,  butts,  and  products  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  that  is  true,  then  a  comparison  of  the  price  of 
pork  to-day  with  the  price  of  the  carcass — on  that  carcass  of  hog 
cut  up  to-dfay — does  not  constitute  an  entirely  fair  comparison? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  follow  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  hogs  you  buy  to-day  you  do  not  sell  to-day? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  may  sell  them  on  a  higher  or  lower  market. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  when  you  compare  the  price  of  hogs  to-day 
with  the  price  of  pork  products  to-day  you  do  not  get  a  fair  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Waddell.  From  the  packing-house  standpoint,  we  figure 
upon  replacement  values.  There  is  more  or  less  speculation.  Wo 
do  not  loiow  when  we  put  these  hogs  into  process  what  we  are  going 
to  obtain ;  the  price  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  seen  some  figures  with  respect  to  cattle 
which  undertake  to  show  exactly  how  much  is  received  for  the  car- 
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cafes  of  the  animal  in  comparison  with  the  amount  which  is  paid  for 
the  live  animal.  Have  any  such  figures  been  compiled  witn  refer- 
ence to  hogs? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No;  they  are  not  comparable.  The  cattle  are  sold 
in  carcass  form;  we  aim  to  clean  up  our  cattle  every  Saturday  in 
our  branch  houses.  They  are  sold  strictly  as  a  fresh-meat  proposi- 
tion. The  hog  is  a  manufactured  proposition;  it  goes  into  curing 
processes  and  as  a  commercial  proauct  is  not  available  in  from  40 
to  80  days;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  cured,  processed,  smoked.  You 
can  not  make  a  comparison  on  a  carcass  against  a  manufactured 
product.  A  portion  of  the  hog  cut  to-day,  the  fresh  portion  of  it,  is 
sold  within  72  to  96  hours.  The  balance  of  the  hog  goes  into  the 
cellar  for  cure  or  goes  into  the  freezer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  not  trying  to  argue  with  you  about  the 
proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  Waddeix.  I  am  just  trying  to  make  that  clear  to  you. 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  naturally  inquires  of  himself,  at  least,  why, 
if  it  is  feasible  to  make  a  demonstration  of  that  sort  with  reference 
to  cattle,  it  is  not  made  with  reference  to  hogs,  or  sheep,  and  calves? 
That  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the  reason  why  tne  demonstra- 
tion is  made  on  cattle  is  because  a  better  demonstration  can  be  made 
there  than  could  be  made  on  any  other  class  of  live-stock  product. 

Mr.  Waddell.  There  is  not  the  uncertainty  upon  the  comparison  of 
cattle  for  the  reason,  as  I  say,  that  it  is  marketed  promptly.  It  is 
marketed  in  carcass  form  and  it  is  aimed  to  keep  the  cattle  cleaned 
up  each  week  end.  Cattle  don't  go  into  cure  like  pork  products  where 
it  takes  a  certain  length  of  time  to  cure,  from  40  to  80  days,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course,  that  is  true  of  a  good  many  of  the 
products  of  cattle.  Many  of  them  are  not  sold  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  after  the  carcass  itself  is  sold,  but  the  demonstration  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  market  price  of  thf  by-products  on  a  given  day.  It 
ought  not  to  be  any  more  difficult,  1  think,  to  make  the  same  demon- 
stration with  reference  to  hog  products,  particularly  as  I  understand 
that  the  by-products  of  the  hog  are  fewer  in  number  and  perhaps  in 
importance  than  those  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Waddel.  The  by-products  of  the  hog  are  sold  as  a  commodity 
immediately  the  same  as  the  fresh  meat.  The  by-products  of  the 
cattle — ^we  have  the  hide  wliich  must  be  cured.  The  market  on  hides 
is  estimated ;  whatever  that  hide  will  produce ;  the  estimate  is  credited 
back  to  the  beef  carcass  and  reduces  the  price  of  that  beef  carcass. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Is  it  not  just  as  difficult  to  make  that  estimate  or 
get  that  market  price  with  reference  to  the  hide  of  cows  or  the  heart 
or  lung  or  sometning  else  as  it  would  be  to  get  the  same  market  price 
or  make  the  same  estimate  with  reference  to  the  by-products  or  the 
hog? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No.  That  would  be  true  if  we  were  selling  hogs  in 
the  carcass  form  immediately  the  same  as  we  are  cattle.  As  I  said, 
the  hog  is  not  sold  in  carcass  form. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  you  sell  the  ribs  and  loins  and  backs  and 
ether  parts  of  the  hog  at  the  market  price  for  each  portion  of  that. 

Mr.  Waddell.  But  we  do  not  sell  that  entire  hog  in  one  transac- 
tion. We  may  sell  loins  and  ribs  to-day  and  may  carry  the  hams  and 
bellies  and  shoulders  for  six  months  before  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
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Mr.  Andekson.  That  is  just  as  true  as  to  hides,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  hide  is  the  speculative  part  of  the  beef.  The 
Tvhole  profit  on  hogs  is  speculative. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Wliat  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  to  put  it  plainly,  is  to 
why  is  the  emphasis  made  upon  the  supposedly  small  cost  of  handling 
a  beef,  while  nothing  is  said  with  reierence  to  the  cost  of  handling 
pork,  or  calves,  or  sheep?  Is  it  because  of  the  larger  profit  in  hand- 
ling hogs,  and  sheep  would  not  make  as  good  a  showing? 

Mr.  Waddkll.  The  pr6fit  on  handling  hogs,  as  I  say,  is  more  or  less 
speculative.  The  product  from  the  hog  is  put  into  cellars  and  cured 
to  be  sold  in  from  40  to  60  days,  or  six  months  or  more^  and  we  do  not 
Imow  when  we  are  buying  that  hog  whether  we  are  going  to  avail  the 
price,  a  market  price  that  is  lower,  or  a  higher  price  for  it.  That  is 
the  speculative  end  of  the  hog  business,  unfortunately.  We  do  not 
know  when  we  buy  that  hog  whether  we  are  going  to  sell  it  at  a  profit 
or  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  a  cost  system  in  your  department? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir ;  estimated  cost,  estimated  market. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  can  tell,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  to  estimate  costs,  but  I  say  whea  we  buy 
the  hog  at  what  we  know  the  market  is  to-day  on  hams,  the  green 
ham — ^that  ham — does  not  go  into  consumption  immediately.  It  goes 
into  the  freezer  in  time  of  surplus  or  it  goes  to  the  cellar  for  cure  and 
goes  out  in  60  days  to  80  days. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  a  speculative  part,  but  can  you  tell  the 
cost  of  every  hog  in  whatever  department. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  could  never  realize  on  the  products  of  that  hog 
immediately. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Realizing  has  nothing  to  do  with  cost.  You 
are  talking  about  profit.  I  am  talking  about  cost  of  the  hog.  He 
is  asking  you  about  cost. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  know  about  the  cost  of  the  hog.  The  cost  of  the 
hog  you  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  established  in  the  stockyards :  The  regular 
bid-and-asked  price,  the  getting  together  of  the  buyer  and  seller. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  a  cost  statement  where  you  can  tell 
what  the  hams  cost  you,  what  a  liver  cost  you,  and  everything  about 
that  hog,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  one  in  the  business  who  can 
give  you  accurate  cost  of  any  one  particular  cut  of  the  hog. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  a  cost  system. 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  estimated  cost  system;  it  is  estimated. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  a  guess,  is  it? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  the  estimated  cost 
and  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product.  First  state  the  present 
marketprice  of  the  cattle  to-day. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  am  the  hog  man. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  handling  cattle? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir;  we  have  our  cattle  man,  who  will  be  heard 
later. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  possible  to  prepare  a  statement  giving 
the  best  market  price  and  the  price  of  tne  finished  product?  For 
instance,  on  cattle 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  am  a  hog  man,  the  pork  man.  That  is  the  beef 
end  of  it.    Our  beef  man  will  supply  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  supply  the  information  as  to  hogs? 

Mr.  WADDEiiL.  I  have  already  given  that  on  August  14.  Is  that 
not  late  enough  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  look  it  over.  I  imderstand  you  will  fur- 
nish a  statement  giving  the  total  supply,  total  stock,  including  what 
is  in  chilling  space,  dry  salt  cellar,  cooling  cellar,  branch  houses, 
refrigerator  cars,  and  in  transit. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  what  is  in  transit. 
We  have  no  record  of  what  cars  have  arrived  in  our  400  houses. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  the  total  stock. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  I  can  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  infor- 
mation that  will  satisfy  vou  as  to  chill-room  space  and  our  total 
stocks  of  pork  meats  in  branch  houses,  our  total  stocks  of  curing 
space  separately  from  freezer  space. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  mclude  the  total  stock? 

Mr.  Waddell.  All  of  our  stock  ? 

The  Chairman.  All  meat  products? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  percentage  is  sold  as  fresh? 

Mr.  Waddell.  You  mean  pork? 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  pork. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Pork — ^that  depends  largely  on  the  demand. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  mean  the  average. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  should  say  somewhere  between  5  and  10  per  cent ; 
that  is  rough,  but  within  that  range. 

Mr.  Lee.  Sold  as  fresh  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Fresh ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  not  as  much  as  I  expected. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Ten  per  cent  would  be  the  maximum;  5  per  cent 
would  be  the  average. 

Mr.  Lee.  You  gave  the  price  of  hogs  a  year  ago;  what  did  that 
average,  $18  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  $17.41  in  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  Lee.  This  year  and  the  year  back — how  did  the  prices  com- 
pare? 

Mr.  Waddell.  On  August  14  the  present  price  of  hogs  was 
$21.87;  last  year  it  was  $18.27. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  are  higher  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  $3.60  a  hundred  higher. 

Mr.  Lee.  It  is  really  higher  now  than  when  they  were  brought 
under  Government  regulation? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  record  in  history  on  hog  prices 
this  year  of  the  highest  price  paid  this  year  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, which  was  $23.75. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  Did  Government 
regulation  depress  or  enhance  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  There  are  a  great  many  contributing  influences  to 
the  prices,  Mr.  Chairman.    During  the  war  there  were  74,  as  I  recall 
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it,  allotment  packers,  being  given  business  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  some  of  them  were  comparatively  very  small  in  prewar 
times.  Of  course,  during  the  war  they  were  at  maximum  capacity 
and  they  have  endeavored  since  the  armistice  was  signed  to  main- 
tain it  practically;  it  is  the  ambition  of  all  good  business  men  to 
maintain  a  tonnage  equal  to  what  they  had  of  the  previous  year, 
the  past  two  years  during  war  times,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
has  not  been  enough  hogs  to  satisfy  them  with  the  tremendous  volume 
of  business,  generally  mcreased  aemand,  export,  and  otherwise.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  is  also  a  great  number  of  buyers  in  the  yards 
outside  of  the  packers,  promiscuous  buyers.  We  have  a  condition  in 
Chicago  where  we  have  at  least  200  of  what  is  known  as  "  scalpers." 
When  the  receipts  are  light  they  have  the  same  privileges  as  to  the 
3"ardage,  commission,  stockvard  facilities  as  the  packers,  and  when 
the  receipts  are  light  they  Know  about  the  number  of  hoes  that  the 
packers  must  have,  and  the  packers  must  kill  hogs  all  the  time  to 
maintain  their  labor  organizations,  keep  the  organization  together, 
and  when  they  think  that  the  supply  is  not  adequate,  these  speculators, 
as  we  term  tnem,  buy  these  hogs  immediately  as  they  come  off  the 
cars,  knowing  that  after  they  are  sold  that  the  packers  must  come 
to  them  to  get  enough  hogs  to  keep  their  plants,  operating.  That 
has  been  a  very  great  factor  in  the  advance  of  hogs  in  the  past  two 
months  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Have  those  scalpers  as  speculators  any  connection 
with  the  packers? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  call  them  the  scalpers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  connection  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  None. 

The  Chairman,  They  are  absolutely  independent  and  are  not  op- 
erating with  the  packers'  capital? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  guess  80  per  cent  of  them  have  no  capital,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  more  interested  in  is  to  know  what 
effect  Government  regulation  had  upon  the  fixing  of  the  price  of 
hogs-  Did  the  farmer  receive  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs  under  Gov- 
ernment regulation,  or  did  he  receive  less  or  more  than  now  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  the  best  answer  to  that  is  the  increase  in 
the  hog  population  for  the  past  four  years,  since  the  war  broke  out. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it-the  ratio  is  13  to  1 ;  13  bushels 
of  com  making  100  pounds  of  hog.  The  minimum  price  was  $15.50 
a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  was  the  original  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  market  price  of  com  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  recall  the  price  of  com  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  looked  up  the  price  in  the  Labor  Review  the 
other  day ;  I  found  corn  was  worth  $2.05  at  that  time.  If  corn  was 
worth  $2.05,  the  price  of  13  bushels  of  com  would  have  been  $26.65. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  $2  for  corn — ^that  was  not  for  feeding  com  ? 

The  Chairman.  Probably  contract  corn. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Contract  grades. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  probably  mill  com. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  bring  the  other  com  up  to  contract 
corn,  showing  $2  as  a  conservative  figure.    The  feeaing  price  of 
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com,  if  I  recall,  was  about  $2.13  at  the  time  the  13  to  1  ratio  was 
established.    That  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  I  distinctly  recall  that  corn  sold  at  that  time  at 
$2  a  bushel  and  higher. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  was  the  Texas  price,  where  they  had  drought. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  my  own  State,  Iowa.  I  re- 
member reading  of  a  man  who  was  buying  com  at  that  price  at 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Was  that  the  year  Iowa  had  so  much  soft  com  and 
very  little  contract  corn  offered.  That  was  your  soft-corn  year, 
when  it  was  a  practical  failure  there  as  far  as  contract  com  was 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate  the  ratio  was  13  to  1. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  was  established,  but  we  never  accepted  that  as 
<i  correct  basis ;  that  was  the  ratio  adopted  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  basis  used  for  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  hogs  was  fixed  at  $15.50  a  hundred 
pounds  when  corn  sufficient  to  make  100  pounds  of  hogs  was  worth 
$26.65.    A  discrepancy  of  $11.65.    That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir.  Was  that  1917  you  are  referring  to,  the 
<!om  price? 

Mr.  Lee.  What  crop  were  you  referring  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  have  it  here.    I  will  check  it  up. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  1917.  It  only  takes  up  to  1916  in  the  book. 
As  I  recall  it,  it  was  when  Iowa  had  a  crop  lailure,  soft  com,  the 
amount  of  contract  com  was  very  small.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  Iowa? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  very  small.  The  crop  of  corn  was  light; 
much  lighter  than  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  that  13  to  1  ratio  of  that  hog  price  was 
arrived  at  by  the  average  of  10  months'  cash  com  for  10  months' 
production  taking  the  price  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  The  regulation  does  not  state. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  am  quite  sure  that  was  the  way  it  was  arrived  at 

Mr.  Lee.  What  was  that  price? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  $1.40. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  can  get  at  this  thing  very  clearly.  The 
figures  you  give  here  in  your  statement  give  the  price  for  August 
14, 1918,  of  $18.27  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  that  time  contract  corn  was  selling  at  $1.70  a 
bushel.  On  the  ratio  of  13  bushels  of  com  to  100  pounds  of  hog. 
hoffs  should  have  been  worth  $22.10  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  the  average  price  of  the  Armour  droves, 
Congressman.  That  is  not  the  average  price  of  the  hogs  in  the 
yards.  Just  now  there  is  a  very  great  disparity  in  the  quality  of  the 
nogs.    We  get  a  good  many  old  sows  of  the  packing  grade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  a  year  ago,  August,  1918  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  At  1918  tliat  13  to  1  ratio  was  disregarded.  I 
happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  packers'  committee  on  pork  prod- 
ucts during  the  period  of  the  war — ^the  Conservation  Committee— 
and  you  will  recall  that  after  the  15^  cent  minimum  hog  prices  there 
was  a  price  established  of  $18.50. 
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Mr.  Andhirson.  $17.50;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Waddell.  It  was  first  $18.50;  the  packers  could  not  accept 
that;  considered  it  not  workable.  That  price  of  $18.50  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Food  Administration  and  the  producers.  The  packers 
were  not  in  the  conference  at  the  time  that  price  was  established. 
When  the  packers  refused  to  accept  that  $18.50  price  because  it  was 
not  workable,  we  were  called  to  Washington  and  had  our  first  meet- 
ing with  the  Food  Administration,  the  growers,  the  packers,  and  we 
then  arrived  at  the  compromise  price  of  18  cents  for  good  hogs.  I 
am  giving  you  this  history,  probably  old  to  most  of  you.  That  18 
cents  average  price  for  good  hogs  was  not  satisfactory.  Some 
packers  had  different  ideas  as  to  what  were  good  hogs,  and  I  think 
the  hfe  of  that  18-cent  price  was  about  30  days,  when  we  were  again 
called  to  Washington.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
ducers on  the  18-cent  price  for  good  hogs  for  the  reason  some  hogs 
they  considered  had  sold  around  16  cents,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  producers,  the  packers,  and  the  Food  Administration  we  arrived 
arbitrarily  at  17^  cents  minimum  for  the  average  droves  in  the  yards 
at  Chicago,  and  in  two  days'  time  we  advanced,  practically,  the 
price  of  those  poor  hogs  2  cents  a  pound  and  the  17^  cents  average 
price  was  maintained  throughout  the  balance  of  the  war  up  until  the 
Food  Administration  ceased  to  function,  which  was  March  5.  That 
13  to  1  ratio  was  disregarded  entirely  with  the  17^  cents. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Were  the  growers  represented  in  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir;  they  were. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  agreed  to  it? 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Can  you  give  the  approximate  date  when  that 
$17.50  price  was  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Waddell.  If  I  recall  correctly,  that  was  in  November,  1917. 

Mr.  Kiddick.  That  was  the  minimum  price? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Minimum  average  price  for  the  price  of  hogs  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Anderson.  In  November,  1917. 

Mr.  Waddell.  1918.    That  was  the  last  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  there.  Some  time  ago 
you  made  a  statement  that  you  had  a  large  amount  of  roughage, 
livers,  etc. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  all  cuts. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know  it  does.  How  does  it  affect  the  hams 
and  bacons  in  carnring  this  large  amount? 

Mr.  Waddell.  What  effect  that  has  on  the  prices  at  the  present 
time?  None  whatever.  That  goes  into  a  different  class  oi  trade 
than  hams  and  bacons,  in  normal  times.  It  is  mostly  the  foreign  ele- 
ment who  buy  offal  products,  but  they  are  earning  so  much  money 
now  they  purchase  the  better  stuff. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  does  not  affect  great  quantities  at  all. 

Mr.  Waddell.  No  ;  not  in  the  pork  products.  The  offal  products 
in  pork  are  a  small  percentage  as  compared  with  beef. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  make  tankage  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Tankage  from  hogs,  blood,  and  bone. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  has  been  reduced  to  about  half,  has  it, 
lately? 
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Mr.  Waodeix.  The  price  on  tankage?  Of  course  it  is  prettjr  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  the  price  is  on  tankage  now.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  a  market  price  from  our  fertilizer  price,  and  they  tdl  me  there 
IS  no  market. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Does  that  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  meat  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  give  the  carcass  price  of  the  hogs;  we  give  the 
carcass  of  the  hog,  and  credit  all  of  the  offal  estimated  at  what  we 
think  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  one  time  the  minimum  tankage  was  $8  a 
unit  on  ammonia. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Now  it  is  about  $3.50. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  want  to  get  at  your  cost  system.  When  you 
kill  hogs,* do  you  credit  $8  ammonia — and  selling  at  $3.50,  does  that 
affect  your  profit  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  where  we  did  not  estimate  it  correctly.  That 
is  where  the  speculative  end  of  the  hog  comes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  is  all  speculative? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  get  back  to  this  cold-storage  business,  are 
pickled  pork  and  freezer  pork  ever  held  in  storage  over  12  months  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Very  rarely.  It  would  be  really  poor  merchandize 
ing  for  us  to  hold  it.  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  held  at  times,  but  that 
is  very  exceptional.  We  endeavor  not  to  hold  our  product  12  months. 
We  do  not  want  to  hold  it  12  months.  We  do  not  want  to  hold  it  any 
length  of  time.  It  is  the  quick  turnover  with  us.  Our  small  profits 
demonstrate  that  fact.  The  interest  charges  on  the  product  in  storage 
enhances  the  prices  very  materially.  We  are  tickled  to^  death  if  we 
can  sell  our  freezer  stock  before  it  goes  into  the  freezer,  as  there  is 
the  interest  and  insurance  charges. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  will  let  your  statement  about  the  small  profits  go, 
•because  if  we  go  into  that  we  will  be  here  a  long  time.  I  was  trying 
to  get  at  the  question  solely  whether  or  not  pickled  pork  products 
were  normally  kept  in  cold  storage  longer  periods  than  12  months. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  could  safely  say — and  you  would  have  difficulty 
in  combating  it — ^no,  to  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  How  do  you  store  bacon  and  ham  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  If  we  have  sufficient  hams  in  process  of  cure  to  take 
care  of  what  we  consider  the  demand  of  our  trade,  we  throw  the 
green  hams — ^the  fresh  hams — ^into  the  freezer  and  freeze  them.  We 
do  the  same  thing  with  bacons.  We  call  them  bellies.  We  put  our 
bellies  into  the  freezer  for  the  same  reason  and  then  we  take  them 
out  of  the  freezer  as  our  curing  stocks  disappear.  We  do  not  freeze 
the  smoked  hams  and  smoked  bacons.  That  is  a  matter  of  consump- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  your  quantity  of  bacons  and  hams  you  ship  for 
sale  to  the  public  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  same  material  which 
you  have  in  more  or  less  uncured  state  in  refrigerator  space  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir ;  tht  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  suggest  a  flat  time  for  keeping  in  freez- 
ers, including  frozen  meats? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  would  say,  from  season  to  season,  12  months  would 
be  the  maximum,  and  for  economic  reasons  it  might  be  that  an  ex- 
tension would  be  desirable  in  the  conservation  of  food  or  for  some 
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reasons  we  ma^  not  see  at  the  time.  I  should  think  a  reasonable  bill 
making  a  maximum  12  months  would  be  fair  to  everybody. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  include  chilling,,  freezing,  and  other 
processes? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes;  that  is  practicable.  Twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  the  purchase  of  the  live  animal  would  cover  all  that  and 
work  no  hardship  for  the  packet  and  be  fair  to  the  producer  and 
fair  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  10  months  work  a  hardship? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  that  10  months  is  too  short.  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  that  you  would  get  into  diflSculties,  for  there  is  very  little 
reason  for  limiting  the  time  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  Your  contention  is  the  pure-food  law  takes  care 
of  meat  deteriorating  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Waddell.  It  does.  You  probably  understand  that  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  practically  takes  care  of  quality.  It  inspects 
products  into  storage  or  into  tne  packing  house  and  again  inspects 
them  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  Lodge  bill 
which,  I  believe,  proposed  that  cold-storage  goods  carried  in  inter- 
state conmxerce  should  be  regarded  as  misbranded  if  not  marked  in 
a  certain  manner? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  see  no  objections  to  marking  the  date  in  and 
the  date  out;  in  fact,  we  favor  a  workable  bill  on  cold  storage.  We 
think  it  is  an  advantage ;  we  think  it  is  a  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  suggestion 
made  in  the  bill  referred  to,  the  Lodge  bill,  that  cold-storage  goods 
be  considered  misbranded  if  not  properly  marked  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No  objection;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  inspect  the  plants,  require  the  pro- 
ducing of  bool^,  and  specify  the  method  of  keeping  tne  books? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  see  no  objection  to  making  reports  at  stated  in- 
tervals. As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk  this  afternoon,  our 
records  are  open  and  we  welcome  all  investigation  and  are  always 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  secretary  might  require  a  method 
of  keeping  books  so  that  they  might  be  easily  checked  up? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes.  if  it  is  workable.  We  do  not  believe  in  records 
daily.  That  would  oe  a  hardship  and  would  not  accomplish  any- 
thing; but  I  should  say  if  records  were  to  be  turned  in  every  three 
months,  or  every  month,  if  necessary,  that  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to  make  it  possible  to 
check  the  books  with  the  reports. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  would  be  very  glad  for  his  suggestions  and 
work  with  him  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  his  representative  might  enter  the  plant  to 
take  samples  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Waddell.  if  necessary.  As  I  say,  I  think  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  takes  care  of  that.    They  inspect  in  and  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true  of  meat,  but  not  of  other  products. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  true  of  all  the  pork  products. 
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The  Chairman.  But  not  as  to  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  will  ask  you  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  our  butter 
and  egg  man,  who  will  follow  me  later. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  favor  giving  the  Secretary  authority 
to  make  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  that  he  deems  wise  in 
the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  As  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  Records,  and  it  might  probably  also  apply  to  the 
construction  of  the  plant,  as  was  done  in  the  meat  inspection. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  already  do  that  as  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  as  to  meat,  but  I  am  discussing  cold 
storage  in  general. 

Mr.  Waddell.  And  as  to  sanitary  conditions  around  the  plant 
and  as  to  placing  our  toilets  and  our  sewers  and  cleansing  the  plant. 
That  is  already  taken  care  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  extending  it  to  the  cold-storage 
plants  the  same  as  to  the  packing  plants  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes;  it  is  practically  so  now.  In  interstate  com- 
merce business  it  is  under  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  that 
respect,  as  is  true  in  all  the  packing  houses,  with  all  the  storage 
houses  which  do  an  interstate  business  in  animal  products. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  this  also  deals  with  other  products — 
eggs,  butter,  and  cheese. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  those. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  people  are  in  favor  of  a  uniform  law? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  know  how  many  States  have  a  good 
cold-storage  law  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  I  gave  them  in  that  first  paper. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  are  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
have  no  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  it  is  14  States,  which  follow  the  uniform 
law  very  closely. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Fourteen  out  of  48. 

Mr.  RmnicK.  You  say  that  on  August  14,  1919,  the  prices  you 
paid  for  hogs  on  foot  were  $21.87? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes. 

Mr.  RroDiCK.  The  price  of  your  various  cuts  that  you  sell  on  that 
particular  day  are  based  on  that  paying  price  for  hogs? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Not  necessarily.  Those  prices  are^oard  of  Trade 
prices,  $21.87.  For  hogs,  our  estimated  costs,  using  estimated  test 
costs,  there  was  an  estimated  loss  of  practically  ^  a  head  using 
the  Board  of  Trade  prices  as  our  barometer. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  Why  was  $21.87  the  price  of  hogs  that  day — ^was  it 
based  on  selling  price,  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Demand  for  hogs,  light  receipts  of  hogs,  and  a 
heavy  demand. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  That  price  varies  from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir;  it  varies  during  sessions  of  the  market 
from  the  time  the  market  opens  in  the  morning  until  it  closes  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Riix>iCK.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  lar^  part  of  the  hog  receipts 
arrived  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year  alter  com  is  ripe? 
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Mr,  Waddell.  During  the  winter  months,  around  the  1st  to  15th 
of  October,  and  they  continue  until  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  From  October  to  March,  that  large  supply  of  hogs 
makes  the  price  a  little  less? 

Mr.  Waddell.  It  is  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  Would  that  same  supply  and  demand  make  pork 
cheaper  for  that  period? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiDriCK.  During  that  period  you  butxiher  more  hogs  than  you 
are  able  to  sell  from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  hogs  are  marketed  in 
that  period. 

Mr.  SiDDiCK.  Then  during  the  poor  season,  when  hogs  come  in 
slow,  what  season  is  that? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  from  the  1st  of  April  until  we  get  the  new 
hog  crop  again  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  October. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  During  that  period  the  price  of  hogs  is  higher? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Naturally,  the  price  of  hogs  is  higher  ana  the  price 
of  the  product  is  higher. 

Mr.  RmDiCK.  Then  you  take  care  of  the  demand  by  taking  the 
hogs  out  of  storage? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RiDDicK.  Is  this  a  fact?  The  hogs  that  you  buy  from  the 
farmer  at  the  low  price  and  put  in  storage,  you  sell  at  the  high  price 
during  other  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  do  not  buy  from  the  farmers.  Our  hogs  are  pur- 
chased at  the  stockyards.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to  explain  that 
these  hogs  are  accumulated  by  shippefs  who  send  to  commission 
houses,  and  these  commission  houses,  the  selling  agents  of  the  shipper 
or  farmer,  and  we  go  out  and  bid  on  these  hogs — all  the  packers  in 
Chicago,  the  eastern  packers,  and  other  buyers.  They  sell  them  at  the 
highest  bid. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  Indirectly,  you  buy  them  from  the  farmer? 

ilr.  Waddell.  The  farmer  supplies  them.  The  farmer  and  packer 
are  closely  affiliated.  The  farmer  is  our  raw-material  supply  point 
and  we  are  his  distributor. 

Mr.  RiDDiCK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  farmer  sells  the  bulk  of  his 
hogs  at  the  period  of  the  year  when  the  hog  price  on  foot  is  lowest? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  hogproduct  is  marketed  during  that  period. 

^fr.  RiDDiCK.  And  during  that  period  you  fill  your  cold-storage 
rooms  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  the  period  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Riddick.  And  you  sell  from  it  wnen  pork  prices  are  highest? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir.  The  Bureau  of  Markets^  has  quite  an  in- 
teresting bulletin  on  that,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you,  showing 
that  quite  conclusively. 

Mr.  McKrNLEY.  Right  in  line  with  that,  when  you  state  the  aver- 
age turnover  of  your  profits  on  product  handled,  that  covers  the 
point  Mr.  Riddick  makes,  does  it  not,  that  you  might  make  4  per 
cent  on  that  turnover  and  1  per  cent  on  the  turnover? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  RiDDiCK.  There  was  a  suggestion  in  the  bill  here  that  the 
price  paid  should  be  branded  as  to  cost  as  well  as  the  date.  That 
you  think  would  not  be  practicable? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  practicable.  I  would 
not  consider  that  the  price  paid — it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
mark  our  pork  products  with  the  price  paid,  because  any  man  in  the 
packing  business  can  take  a  carcass  of  pork  and  make  any  cut  cost 
anything  he  chooses  by  raising  the  price  of  other  cuts  or  depreciating 
the  price  and  increasing  the  balance  of  the  ho^;  it  would  be  reflected 
in  that  one  particular  cut.  So  you  can  see  it  would  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  particular  price  on  any  particular  primal  cut  of  a 

hog- 
Mr.  RiDDiCK.  You  can  look  at  a  hog  and  figure  what  it  will  cut 

up  and  tell  whether  or  not  you  lose  money  on  any  ? 

Mr.  Waddeix.  If  you  go  to  the  market  at  the  time  you  buy  the 
hog,  yes.    We  call  that  our  speculation  and  we  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  direct  from  the  commission  man  in  the 
yards? 

Mr.  WADDELii.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  assemble  them  at  various  stations  in  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  do  not.  The  shippers  do.  Of  course  we  have 
no  affiliation  with  shippers  or  drovers.  You  are  referring  to  con- 
centrating points.    We  nave  no  concentrating  points. 

The  Chairman.  Other  packers  have. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  probably  they  have,  but  we  do  not  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  several  in  my  State. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  there  are  concentrating  points  iu  Iowa.  We 
have  none. 

The  Chairman.  They  buy  direct  from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir ;  they  buv  direct,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  The  large  packers  are  perfectlv  willing  to  have 
all  this  inspection  and  keep  all  these  different  kinds  of  books.  How 
is  it  with  the  little  packers  For  instance,  I  just  came  from  Illinois, 
from  a  little  packer  at  Havana,  111.,  4,500  people.  He.  did  nor 
seem  to  like  some  of  this  stuff  he  was  hearing.  Is  he  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  all  those  records  and  books  that  you  big  packers  are? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do,  not  know  what  little  packers  are  at  Havana, 
but  he  probably  has  not  a  Government-inspected  plant.  It  is  not  an 
interstate  business  if  he  does  a  local  business. 

Mr.  McKiNLEY.  He  is  worrying  about  it, 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  the  nonmspected  plant — ^the  little  packer- 
is  more  afraid  of  Government  inspection,  because  it  entails  a  terrific 
expense  to  keep  the  plants  in  the  condition  that  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  demands. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  there  is  another  reason.  For  instance, 
in  my  section  of  the  country,  up  until  recentljr,  at  least,  the  number  of 
hogs  retained  on  account  of  tuberculous  lesions  and  things  of  that 
kind  is  high. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  very  high  percentage  is  entirely  against  the 
small  packer  who  does  business  in  the  territory  alone,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  large  packer  he  gets  the  advantage  of  those  localities  in 
which  the  tubercular  retentions  are  relativelv  small.     So  that  the 
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burden  in  that  case  falls  more  heavily  upon  the  small  packer  who 
operates  in  the  comparatively  restricted  territory,  when  the  terri- 
tory in  which  he  operates  is  one  in  which  there  is  considerable  tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr.  Waddell.  His  condemnations  consiune  his  profits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  that  is  correct.  That  is  one  reason  why  the 
local  packer  does  not  want  Government  inspection.  From  our  stand- 
point, we  fi^re  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  inspection  should  be  gen- 
eral in  all  plants  so  that  these  diseased  hogs  and  cattle  should  not  be 
marketed  in  localities  where  they  do  not  do  interstate  business. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  does  the  scalper  do  with  the  hogs  he  can  not 
sell  to  the  packer? 

Mr.  Waddell.  He  carries  them  over  to  the  next  day  and  eventually 
gets  rid  of  them  to  the  packer  or  to  the  shipper.  There  are  a  great 
many  shippers  out  of  the  stockyards. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  There  is  a  method  of  carrying  them  over. 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  can  carry  them  over  and  feed  them.  The 
scalper  has  the  same  privilege  in  the  stockyards  as  any  packer  or 
customer  in  the  yards. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  understand  at  present  there  is  more  meat  in  storage 
in   this  country  than  ever  before  in  history.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Waddell.  My  figures  show  that  at  the  six  largest  packing 
points  in  the  United  States,  as  of  August  1,  total  pork  meats  were 
384,000,000  pounds  this  year,  as  against  388,000,000  pounds  a  year 
ago,  or  practically  about  the  same,  with  an  increase  of  about  14  per 
cent  of  hogs  killed. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  am  speaking  of  all  meats  and  food  products  in  gen- 
eral. Is  it  your  understanding  that  there  is  more  in  cold  storage 
than  there  has  ever  been? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  my  impression ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  account  for  that  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
curtailed  demand.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  high  prices 
have  curtailed  consumption.  We  find  that  domestically.  It  is  also 
true  that  since  the  armistice  was  si^ed  a  great  deal  of  meat  has  been 
shipped  from  South  America  and  rfew  Zealand  and  those  countries 
that  could  not  secure  ship  space  during  the  war. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  It  has  been  shipped  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Shipped  to  Europe,  exports  which  ordinarily  would 
come  from  here  and  did  come  here  during  war  times. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  think  that  the  demand  for  export  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  present  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes;  I  think  it  has.  I  think  the  increase  in  the  hog 
population  and  under  normal  trade  we  would  have  a  terrific  stock 
in  this  country  at  the  present  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  export 
demand  which  has  kept  these  stocks  reduced  and  enabled  the  packers 
buying  this  surplus  production  of  hogs  as  it  came  on  the  market. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Don't  you  think  that  the  great  amount  of  food  has  been 
accumulated  in  cold  storage  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  later  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  i  think  there 
has  been  anticipation  of  great  demand  from  central  Europe. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  How  many  branch  houses  have  you? 
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Mr.  Waddell.  About  400  in  this  country. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  At  how  many  places  do  you  slaughter? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Fifteen. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Do  you  maintain  freezing  facilities  at  all  of  these 
branches? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  do  with  the  exception  of  four  of  them.  You 
were  referring  to  plants,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  am  referring  to  these  400  branches. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  can  not  tell  you  off-handed.  I  can  not  tell  you 
how  many  of  our  branches  have  freezer  facilities ;  comparatively  few 
of  them. 

Mr.  Anderson.  And  cooler  space? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Cooler  space. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  They  all  have  cold-storage  space? 

Mr.  Waddell.  iNot  all  of  them,  but  most  of  them. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  means  temperature  you  can  produce  by  ice? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Ice  or  artificial  refrigeration. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  How  much  of  that  space  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  In  our  branch  houses  my  estimate  would  be  so  far 
from  the  mark  that  I  think  it  would  be  valueless. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  When  you  ship  pork  products  to  a  branch  house  from 
Chicago,  do  you  treat  that  branch  house  as  a  separate  entity  for  the 
purpose  of  your  bookkeeping? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  That  is,  you  would  treat  them  as  you  would  selling  to 
a  stranger? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Exactly  so.  That  branch  house  stands  on  its  own 
merits  so  far  as  profit  is  concerned. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  When  Armour  &  Co.  at  Chicago  are  required  to  give 
the  sale  of  pork,  do  you  give  the  price  at  which  you  sell  to  the  branch 
house  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  take  the  returns  from  these  branch  houses, 
which  are  concentrated  at  Chicago,  compiled,  and  a  summary  made, 
and  the  average  price  taken  all  over  the  country  from  these  fresh- 
pork  prices  out  of  these  400  branch  houses.  When  I  say  the  average 
price  here  in  my  statement  on  pork  loins  was  $33.30  on  August  14 
of  that  week  that  means  that  $33.30  represents  our  average  price  on 
all  the  pork  loins  sold  in  our  branch  houses  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  mean  by  that  the  price  to  the  consumer — ^the 
purchaser — at  your  branch  house? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  price  at  which  we  sold  the  trade,  retailer  or 
wholesaler — our  regular  clientele,  whether  retailer,  wholesaler,  or 
consumer.  Of  course,  we  are  wholesaling;  we  do  not  cater  to  the 
consuming  trade,  except  the  large  buyers.  I  mean  the  individual 
who  wants  to  buy  a  few  pork  chops,  etc. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Are  any  of  your  branches  separately  incorporated? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Kirk.  We  have  incorporated  in  two  or  three  States 
where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  have  domestic  corporations. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  profit  made  by  tne  branch 
house.  Does  that  flow  back  to  the  treasury  of  Armour  &  Co.  or  does 
it  go  to  their  stockholders  ? 
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Mr.  Waddell.  That  goes  back  to  our  headquarters  in  Chicago,  to 
our  principal  department  in  Chicago.  All  branch  houses,  regardless 
of  whether  incorporated  in  other  States,  Chicago  is  the  concentrating 
point  for  this  information. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  The  profit  made  by  branch  houses  flows  back  into  the 
common  pot  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Waddell,  how  the  export 
price  compares  with  the  domestic  price? 

Mr.  Waddell.  At  the  present  time  the  export  price  has  been— do 
you  want  it  at  the  present  time  or  during  the  period  of  the  war  or 
at  all  times? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Take  it  any  way  you  want  it,  so  we  get  what  you 
are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  English  price  has  been  a  little  higher,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  certain  specifications  on  their  meats,  very 
closely  selected.  The  English  are  very  technical,  and  we  do  get  a 
better  price  on  the  English  meate  than  the  domestic,  but  not  any 
better  when  you  take  mto  consideration  the  quality  of  the  meat 
supply.  The  balance  of  the  export  trade — Central  Europe — ^buy  the 
same  cuts  as  are  sold  domestically,  and  we  sell  them  at  about  the 
same  price  as  to  the  domestic  consumption ;  possibly  in  some  respects 
a  little  higher,  because  there  is  more  risk  to  them. 

Mr.  RmniCK.  Of  the  branch  houses,  how  many  do  you  supply  out 
of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  no  regular  rule;  wherever  we  have  accu- 
mulation of  products  we  divert  the  orders  to  supply  our  business. 

Mr.  EiDDicK.  These  branch  houses  sell  to  the  retailers  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  retailers  and  wholesalers  and  any  regular 
customers. 

Mr.  RmDiCK.  Do  you  make  the  same  price  to  every  branch  house 
when  you  sell  the  goods,  the  same  price,  plus  the  freight? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Not  necessarily.  That  is  governed  largely  by  local 
conditions.  We  have  in  this  country  between  700  and  800  inspected 
plants,  and  in  some  localities  these  local  plants  are  very  formidable, 
and  we  have  to  make  some  difference  in  prices.  It  depends  on  the 
competition. 

Mr.  RroDicK.  I  hear  the  charge  that  the  packers  sometimes  estab- 
,  lish  markets  of  their  own  and  sell  beef,  meat,  and  products  very  low 
when  they  can  not  make  terms  with  some  local  meat  establishment  to 
buy  their  products? 

Mr.  Waddell.  There  is  nothing  in  that;  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Are  the  British  still  buying  on  Government  ac- 
count? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  been  on  a  holiday  for  the  past  four  weeks, 
but  I  understand  that  the  English  have  commandeered  all  of  the 
stocks  and  are^  again  assuming  food  control  over  there.  That  has 
happened  within  the  last  10  days. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Since  the  armistice,  as  far  as  you  know,  has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  British  policy  with  respect  to  buying  for 
Government  account? 

Mr.  Waddeiju  The  British  liquidated  their  holdings  after  the 
armistice  was  signed.    After  a  time  they  established  maximum  prices 
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with  the  wholesale  trade,  and  then  later  I  believe  that  was  dissolved, 
and  it  was  an  open  trading  proposition,  as  in  prewar  times.  I  might 
add  that  the  price  kept  rapidly  advancing  with  the  advance  of  hog 
prices. 

The  Chaikman.  Can  you  give  the  top  prices  on  hogs  slaughtered? 

Mr.  WADDELii.  The  top  price  on  hogs  within  the  past  month  has 
reached  23.75  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  top  price.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
the  top-price  hogs  slaughtered? 

Mr.  WADDEUi.  The  hogs  of  all  kinds  made  up  the  percentage.  The 
fact  is  we  have  been  getting  what  we  call  the  sows  and  the  rough 
stock  recently,  with  the  result  that  the  desirable  hogs  have  been  a 
very  small  percentage.  There  has  been  some  fluctuation  between  the 
rough  stock  and  the  good  hogs,  about  3^  or  4  cents,  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  business,  because  there  were  so  few  good  hogs  or 
top  price  hogs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  pork  direct  to  retail  merchants  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  sell  direct  to  the  retailer  and  the  wholesaler. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  direct  to  the  men  in  the  market,  in 
Washington  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  To  the  retail  trade ;  yes,  sir.  Any  one  is  welcome  in 
our  branch  houses  who  wants  to  buy,  but  we  do  not  cater  to  the  con- 
sumer trade,  because  we  sell  direct  to  the  retailer. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  jobbers  here? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  do ;  but  proabably  not  in  a  great  proportion  as 
to  the  retailers  because  the  jobbers  probably  buy  a  little  cheaper  than 
they  can  from  us.  They  buy  usually  from  the  small  packers  who  do 
not  have  the  over-head  expenses  that  we  do.  We  maintain  a  branch 
house  here  and  an  organization  to  handle  our  business,  and  we  must 
get  our  expenses  on  top  of  our  price.  The  small  packers  are  not  bur- 
dened with  the  expenses  of  branch  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Then  somebody  comes  between  the  branch  house 
and  the  retail  merchant? 

Mr.  Waddell.  The  smaller  packer. 

The  Chairman.  Either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  usually  the  smaller  packer. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  one  comes  between  the  branch  house  and 
the  retail  merchant,  some  one  controls  the  market. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  possible ;  yes,  sir.  You  say,  "  Controls  the 
market." 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  sell  direct  to  the  merchants  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  sell  direct  to  the  merchants ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  instances  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  In  all  instances ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anderson.  Do  you  ever  sell  direct  to  the  merchants  from  Chi- 
cago, or  do  you  only  sell  through  your  branch  houses? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  usually  sell  through  our  branch  houses.  There 
are  times  when  we  sell  to  the  merchants  direct.  For  instance,  an 
organization  may  have  a  purchasing  agency  in  one  State  and  they 
may  operate  in  another  State,  in  another  branch  house's  territory. 
We  may  sell  a  merchant  in  Chicago  who  probably  would  not  buy 
from  the  local  branch  house.  He  probably  has  no  purchasing 
agency  or  purchasing  machinery  there.  So  in  that  sort  of  trade  we 
take  care  of  it  direct  from  headquarters. 
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The  Chaibman.  Where  you  have  branch  houses  you  invariably 
sell  through  the  branch  houses? 

Mr.  WADDEMi.  We  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  that  is  not  without  excep- 
tion.   There  are  some  exceptions. 

Mr.  McLatjohlin  of  Nebraska.  We  have  had  some  -statements  in 
the  record  as  to  the  percentkge  of  profit  made  by  the  packers  and 
other  organizations  ranging  from  one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per 
cent  and  a  little  more  on  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  Can  you 
give  some  statement  or  estimate  of  what  Armour's  profit  is? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  that  is  all  on  record  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the  figures  in  mind  now. 
That  is  apart  from  mj'  end  of  the  business.  I  am  more  in  the  dis- 
tributing end  of  the  business  rather  than  the  financial  end,  but  that 
is  all  a  matter  of  record  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
their  reports. 

Mr.  MgLaxtohiaIN  of  Nebraska.  I  heard  a  statement  made  a  while 
ago  that  the  percentage  was  small,  and  I  wondered  if  in  your  per- 
centage of  profit  on  hogs  or  beef,  that  percentage  of  profit  included 
all  of  your  700  or  more  by-products. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  includes  everything  relative  to  the  packing 
business.    I  know  that. 

Mr.  McLaughuk  of  Nebraska.  While  we  are  more  especially  seek- 
ing information  in  reference  to  cold  storage  legislation  here  there  is 
a  possibility  that  there  will  be  recommendations  after  a  while  for 
the  regulation  of  prices  all  along  the  line.  Of  course,  in  stating  your 
percentage  of  profits,  the  salaries  to  all  the  oflicers  and  other  officials 
of  the  organization  must  be  deducted.  Would  you  object  to  stating, 
you  or  some  member  of  your  company  here  who  knows,  what  is  the 
highest  salary  paid  to  an  oflScial  01  the  Armour  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that,  myself. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Do  you  know  what  dividends  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  paid  to  stockholders  in  1918  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  know  officially,  but  I  think  it  wa9  10  per 
cent,  but  I  do  not  know  that  officially. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  About  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McKiNLET.  Did  not  the  law  hold  it  to  nine  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  He  was  referring  to  dividends.  Nine  per  cent  was 
the  amount  of  earnings  on  the  capital  invested. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  one-half  or  2  per  cent  profit  which  the  packer 
makes  and  the  9  or  10  or  more  per  cent  dividend  that  is  declared  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  you.  You  say  one- 
balf  of  2  per  cent  ? 

Ifr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  One-half  or  2  per  cent.  We  have 
bad  statements  that  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  was  made  on  the  products 
and  I  was  wondering  why  they  declared  such  dividends  if  they  hadn't 
such  lai^  profits. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  think  I  said  the  earnings  of  the  packers  showed  • 
between  2  and  3  cents  on  a  dollar  of  sales.    That  is  what  the  record 

shows. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  I  understand  you  now. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  2  or  8  per  cent  of  the  sales? 
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Mr.  Waddeld.  No.  To  be  exact,  I  think  it  was  $2.78  on  each  $100 
in  the  business.  The  earnings  last  year  were  5.6  per  cent;  on  a  dollar 
turnover  1.6  per  cent ;  on  the  total  business  1.7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  market  a  hog,  for  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  Waddell.  This  is  a  little  outside  of  my  department  of  the 
business,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  had  better  attempt  to  discuss  that 
because  I  might  give  you  some  wrong  impressions  of  the  business. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
securing  for  our  record  a  statement  of  some  of  the  higher  salaries 
paid  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  house  would  be  on  that.  I  think 
those  things  are  all  a  matter  of  record  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  what  your  profits  are  this  year,  as 
compared  with  last? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  familiar  with  what  our  profits  are 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
about.  You  spoke  about  the  matter  of  the  inspection  by  the  small 
jmckers.  Is  there  any  small  packer  in  the  United  States  who  does  not 
have  any  inspection? 

Mr.  Waddell.  There  are  some,  if  they  do  no  interstate  business. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  they  have  their  products  in  cold-storage 
warehouses? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes ;  some  of  them  have  cold  storage,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  very  small  number. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  they  all  sell  their  products  within  the 
State? 

Mr.  Waddell.  They  must.  Unless  they  are  inspected  they  can  not 
sell  outside  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Lee.  In  distributing  your  products  is  it  not  sometimes  the 
custom  to  run  a  train  or  a  car  and  stop  along  from  station  to  station? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lee.  To  supply  the  merchants  with  beef? 

Mr.  Waddell.   i  es ;  that  is  what  is  known  as  our  peddler  cars. 

Mr.  Lee.  That  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  wholesale  man  who  does 
business  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No;  that  has  been  an  old-time  custom.  That  in- 
sures refrigeration  to  the  small  countryman  who  has  limited  finances 
and  who  wants  his  product  fresh  and  in  good  condition  and  at  stated 
intervals.  Those  peddler  cars  are  run  practically  as  regularly  as 
mail  trains,  and  that  method  is  available  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
avail  himself  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  As  I  understand  it  you  sell  at  about  the  wholesale  prices. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  sell  at  practically  the  wholesale  prices.  We  are 
governed  by  competition  on  that.  It  is  a  trade  proposition  abso- 
lutely, governed  by  market  conditions  and  the  supply. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  it. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes;  that  has  been  recently  attacked.  That  service 
is  available  to  anyone  who  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Lee.  They  claim  it  is  to  put  the  wholesaler  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  Waddell.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Chicago  a  few  weeks  ago— 
I  did  not  attend  it — ^but  I  think  that  was  discussed  quite  thoroughly, 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that,  if  anything,  the  wholesaler  has  an 
advantage  over  the  packer,  because  the  diversified  products  in  the 
peddler  cars  raises  the  minimum  weight,  whereas  the  wholesale 
grocer  who  does  not  have  fresh  meat  has  a  lower  tonnage  volume 
and  a  more  advantageous  rate. 

Mr.  Helfin.  Where  do  you  operate  these  peddler  cars? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Practically  at  all  our  large  plants  in  the  local  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  reach  about  28,000  towns  with  peddler  cars 
and  trucks,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  have  no  record  of  that. 

Mr.  liEE.  You  have  them  in  Georgia,  and  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  any  very  large  plants  there. 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  operate  there  from  St.  Louis;  we  have  good 
service  from  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  operate  them  in  Alabama  ? 

Mr,  Waddell.  Yes,  sir;  we  operate  them  in  Alabama  from  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Heflin.  And  Birmingham? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  a  branch  house  in  Birmingham. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Who  fixes  the  price  from  day  to  day  on  pork  sold  in 
Washington;  your  branch  house? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Fresh  pork? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Pork  products  in  general  which  you  sell  here. 

Mr.  Waddell.  That  is  practically  a  trading  proposition,  based 
upon  local  conditions  in  this  market,  and  the  Chicago  departments 
suggest  to  the  Washington  house,  as  to  all  branch  houses,  what  the 
conditions  of  the  markets  are  in  Chicago,  or  the  hog  market  or  the 
board  of  trade  market  on  those  products,  and  they  make  requests  on 
our  branch  houses.  But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow  those  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Is  there  telegraphic  communication  every  day  be- 
tween your  branch  house  here  and  jonr  Chicago  house  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  Practically;  yes,  sir,  if  there  is  a  fluctuation,  but 
if  there  is  no  fluctuation  we  do  not  telegraph. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  You  have  some  one  in  charge  who  has  discretion  to 
make  aprice? 

Mr.  Waddell.  In  Washington? 

ilr.  VoiGT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waddell.  Yes ;  our  manager  has  discretion  to  trade  and  man- 
age the  business  as  if  he  were  running  it  as  his  own  business. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  sell  to  anyone  who  applies? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No  ;  we  do  not  cater  or  sell  to  the  small  consumer ; 
the  family  who  would  want  a  steak,  etc. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  I  understand  you  do  not  sell  at  retail.  But  do  you 
sell  to  any  dealer? 

Mr.  Waddell.  We  have  no  discrimination.  We  do  not  discrimi- 
nate against  any  of  the  regular  trade. 

"Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  sell  to  all  persons  on  the  same  day  at  the  same 
price  on  the  same  product? 
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Mr.  Waddell.  That  depends.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  identi- 
cally the  same  price.  That  depends  on  how  long  we  have  to  carry  the 
account,  on  what  the  service  is,  or  the  selection.  That  is  a  trading 
proposition. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any 
favoritism  shown  to  dealers  in  the  city  of  Washington  who  buy  from 
your  local  branch  house. 

Mr.  Waddell.  No  favoritism;  no,  sir.  That  is  just  our  general 
policy. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Then,  in  any  town  where  you  do  business  you  sell  to 
any  merchant  who  wants  to  handle  your  goods?  You  do  not  pick 
out  any  one  person  and  sell  to  him  exclusively  ? 

Mr.  Waddell.  No.    The  door  is  open  for  all  legitimate  trade. 

The  Chairman.  W^e  are  ver>-  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Waddell. 

Mr.  Waddell.  I  thank  youj  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  V.  H.  HXTNirECKE,  OF  ABHOTTB  &  CO.,  CHXCAOO, 

ILL. 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  charge  of  the  cattle,  calf, 
and  sheep  departments  of  Armour  &  Co.,  and  my  duties  call  for  the 
supervision  of  the  buying,  distribution,  and  the  selling  of  the  product 
and  seeing  that  the  by-products  are  transferred  to  the  subsidiary 
departments  upon  an  equitable  basis.  In  other  words,  to  see  that 
the  products  that  I  do  not  sell,  such  as  hides,  bones,  and  fertilizer  are 
transferred  to  the  other  departments  at  fair  prices.  Otherwise  I 
could  not  arrive  at  a  true  cost  of  my  raw  material. 

Our  business  last  year  is  represented  by  the  slaughter  of  40,000 
cattle,  30,000  sheep,  and  about  25,000  calves  weekly.  We  would  have 
liked  very  much  to  have  sold  all  that  meat  in  its  fresh  state  to  get  a 
quicker  turnover,  and  for  other  reasons.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
business  it  was  customary  to  sell  in  that  way.  They  would  save  the 
hides  and  tallow  and  get  what  they  could  for  the  offal.  Obviously, 
that  would  not  do  to-day,  as  it  would  work  great  injury  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  would  not  benefit  anyone — the  retailer,  the  middleman,  or 
the  consumer.  So  we  gradually  foimd  it  necessary  to  go  to  storage 
with  certain  offals  and  cuts  of  beef  that  were  plentiful  in  the  time  of 
heavy  receipts  and  were  needed  in  the  time  of  light  receipts. 

Up  to  1914  we  froze  practically  no  carcass  beef  in  this  country, 
and  what  little  we  did  up  to  that  time  was  for  the  Navy  supply 
ships.  The  Army  did  not  use  any  and  the  domestic  consumer  wovild 
not  use  it.  He  was  prejudiced  against  it,  except  certain  cuts  such  as 
tenderloins  and  rib  and  loins  which  the  resort  trade  and  the  hotel 
trade  got  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  same  thing  applied  to  sausage 
materials,  which  we  found  we  needed  in  Marcn,  April,  and  May, 
when  we  had  light  cattle  receipts.  We  learned  that  we  could  put 
away  this  meat  in  the  fall  ana  keep  it  until  we  needed  it  in  the 
spring.  Although  it  added  to  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  it  was 
still  cheaper  than  we  could  make  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We 
therefore  are  very  much  interested  in  cola-storage  laws,  and  we 
have  no  fear  of  any  laws  you  may  enact  so  long  as  they  are  work- 
able, as  applied  to  our  business. 

We  do  not  put  this  meat  awav  in  the  time  of  plenty  for  the 
purpose  of  large  profit  or  of  influencing  the  market  in  any  way. 
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iVe  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to  get  our  money  feack  for  the  cost 
)f  the  raw  material  plus  the  carrying  charges  and  the  interest,  and 
Jiere  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  any  speculation  in  frozen 
>eef  in  this  country. 

Our  stocks  of  frozen  beef  to-day  represent  a  tonnage  of  8,289,000 
pounds,  none  of  which  is  more  than  three  months  old.  Deduct  from 
that  the  amount  of  cargo  which  we  have  assembled  for  a  steamer 
to  sail  on  September  1,  which  will  take  3,565,057  pounds,  and  a 
reserve  which  we  have  of  1,253,005  pounds  for  a  Navy  order,  there 
will  be  left  a  balance  of  3,471,836  pounds  of  carcass  beef  in  freezer  in 
the  United  States  to-day  the  property  of  Armour  &  Co.  At  one  time, 
in  1918,  when  we  were  under  the  Food  Administration's  jurisdiction 
and  control,  we  had  as  much  as  30,000,000  pounds  at  one  time.  So, 
Lointively,  we  have  a  negligible  stock  of  frozen  beef. 

Our  stock  of  miscellaneous  beef  products,  such  as  sausage  material, 
trimmings,  and  other  beef  products  at  this  stime  is  7,139,434  pounds, 
as  against  6,290,524  pounds  a  year  ago.  The  increase  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  we  were  urged  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion as  late  as  January,  1919,  to  make  all  the  canning  meats  we 
could.  They  said  there  would  doubtless  be  a  demand  for  anything 
in  the  food  line  in  Central  Europe  and  we  should  go  right  on  as 
though  the  armistice  had  not  been  signed.  The  same  thing  was 
told  us  by  the  Food  Administration  wim  relation  to  probable  Army 
and  Navy  requirements. 

Shortly  after  that,  however,  we  had  these  orders  canceled  for  the 
canned  meat  supplies,  and  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  British 
Government  dropped  out  of  the  market  entirely  for  carcass  beef. 
That  left  us  with  several  million  pounds  of  carcass  beef,  which  has 
Jiince  been  moved  to  Europe  by  our  selling  organization  on  that 
side.    That  brings  you  up  to  the  present  moment. 

The  balance  of  my  duties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Waddell, 
except  that  they  cover  beef,  sheep,  and  calves,  whereas  his  duties 
ap])ly  to  pork. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Did  you  say  it  was  a  part  of  your  duty  to  store  the 
hides  from  the  beef  cattle? 

Mr,  MuNNECKE.  It  is  part  of  my  duty  to  see  that  I  sell  toy  hides 
to  advantage  to  the  hide  department.  I  know  something  about  the 
hide  businass. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Haw  long  do  you  keep  hides  stored  in  storage? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  It  takes  about  30  days  to  cure  a  hide.  It  is  ready 
for  the  market  at  any  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Heflin.  There  has  been  some  report  of  several  million 
j>oimds  of  hides  stored  in  the  packers'  storehouses  in  this  country. 
Do  vou  know  anything  about  tliat  ? 

Afr.  MuxxECKE.  That  was  not  within  the  last  year.  That  was  in 
1918,  and  they  were,  I  think,  told  to  hold  them  by  the  leather  com- 
mittee in  Washington. 

Mr.  Heflin.  About  how  many  hides  have  you  stored  at  this  time? 
Do  you  express  them  in  numbers  or  in  weight  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  We  are  now  sold  up  on  hides.  There  has  been 
an  active  market  since  early  in  April,  and  our  stocks  are  exhausted 
at  this  time,  sold  up. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  prices  paid  by  the  Government  ar- 
rived at? 
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Mr.  McTNNECKE.  FoF  beef? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  sold  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Mr.  MuNNBCKE.  They  were  on  competitive  bids  up  to  April,  1918* 
and  at  that  time  the  (xovernment's  Food  Administration  fixed  the 
price  on  beef,  but  did  not  fix  the  price  on  the  by-products  and  did 
not  offer  an  outlet  for  by-products.  They  took  40  per  cent  of  the 
carcass  beef  and  left  us  with  the  miscellaneous  offal  from  tlio>o 
cattle  to  dispose  of  as  best  we  could,  and  we  could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman.  That  was  based  on  competitive  bids  from  time  to 
time? 

Mr.  MuNNECEiE.    The  Government  would  advertise  for  so  much 
beef  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  invite  all  killers  in  the  country 
who  had  that  class  of  beef  which  they  required  to  submit  a  bid  for 
furnishing  the  required  quantity. 
The  Chairman.  For  future  delivery? 
Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Has  that  been  true  in  the  past? 
Mr.  McNNECKE.  Yes,  sir;   up  to  April,  1918.    Shortly  after  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  went 
back  to  their  old  method  of  buying  their  own  supplies. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  old  method  ? 
Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Calling  for  competitive  bids. 
The  Chairman.  Was  the  price  fixed,  based  on  the  top  price  ? 
Mr.  MuNNECKE.  No.    They  took  a  good  average  quality  of  beef, 
not  the  best,  but  what  we  call  good  grade  steer  beer.    It  would  be 
the  class  of  beef  represented  by  the  range  in  prices  as  you  might  see 
them  in  the  live-stock  quotations. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  market  price  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
future  delivery? 
Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  is  that — ^the  top  price  or  the  low 
price? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  On  the  range  of  prices,  about  the  middle  price 
on  steers;  not  the  top  price. 

The  Chairman.  Several  years  ago  was  it  based  on  the  top  price  I 
Mr.    MuNNECKE.  Not  to   my   knowledge.     We  have  had   some 
private  contracts  based  on  the  top  price,  out  not  with  the  Govern- 
ment— not  in  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  told  that  it  was  based  on  the  top  price,  and 
the  top  price  was  boosted  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  a  higher  price 
for  the  contracts. 
Mr.  MuNNECKE.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  the  committee  with  the  inf orma-  ' 
tion  requested — ^the  price  of  each  grade  of  cattle  and  on  the  various  | 
finished  products? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  Yes ;  select  two  or  three  grades  of  steers  and  two 
or  three  grades  of  cows? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  You  want  the  live  price  and  the  dressed  cost  of 
meat? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  distribute  the 
stuff  you  handle  among  the  various  departments  and  charge  it  up 
to  each  department;  charging  one  department  for  the  carcass,  for 
instance? 
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Mr.  MuNNECKE.  I  keep  the  carcass;  that  is  what  I  merchandise 
through  the  branches. 

The  Chairman.  You  ship  it  to  the  branch  houses,  and  they  cut  it 
up  themselves? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  The  branch  houses  sell  them  the  best  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  ship  the  full  carcass? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes,  sir;  in  (]uarters. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  the  prices  of  hides  along  with 
your  other  information  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  stock  of  hides  in 
this  country  has  been  bought  up  by  foreign  buyers.  Have  you  any 
information  about  that? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  The  stocks  of  the  packers? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Stock  of  hides. 

Mr.  Munnecke.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  do  not  sell  the  hides  ex- 
cept to  see  that  I  get  a  fair  price  for  them  on  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Anderson.  So  that  you  do  not  know  about  what  becomes  of 
them  after  they  are  transferred  to  the  hide  department? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  statement  has  been  made  that  Armour's 
profit  per  head  on  cattle  was  about  $1.19.  Have  you  ever  seen  any 
figures  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Munnecke,  In  past  years  I  have;  yes,  sir.    Not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  transfer  price  compare  with  the 
market  price  of  hides? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  As  near  as  we  can  analyze  the  market,  the  full 
market  price  less  the  cost  of  handling  by  the  department  buying 
them. 

The  Chahiman.  You  mean  the  price  paid  by  the  tanner? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Your  firm  sells  direct  to  the  tanner? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  transfer  price  compare  with  the 
price  paid  by  the  tanner? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  Full  price  less  the  cost  of  handling  of  the  hide 
and  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  In  1915  there  were  about  60,000,000  head  of  cattle 
in  this  country,  were  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  In  1915? 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  Munnecke.  I  did  not  think  there  were  that  many;  nearer 
50,000,000. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  near  as  you  can  get  at  it  how  many  head  of  cattle 
are  there  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  I  should  say  there  were  60,000,000  now. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  I  may  interject  there  it  was  estimated  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918,  that  there  were  66,000,000  head,  and  there  are  probably 
slightly  more  than  that  now. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  five  great  packers 
controlled  75  per  cent  of  the  beef  cattle  of  the  United  States.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  that  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  How  do  you  mean  controlled  them;  buy  75  per 
cent  of  them  ? 
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Mr.  jAcx)WAy.  Controlled  the  price.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way 
I  could  state  it. 

Mr.  Helfin.  To  the  producer. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  think  that  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  that  they 
controlled  the  price  paid  the  producer. 

Mr.  Mui^NECKE.  We  do  not  control  the  price  in  any  respect  I  can 
say. 

Mr.  Jacjowat.  What  percentage  of  the  60,000,000  head  of  cattle 
will  pass  through  the  activities  of  the  five  great  packers? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  I  would  think  about  45  or  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Is  the  leather  from  the  animal  that  is  fed  and 
slaughtered  by  your  people  superior  to  that  from  the  animal  you 
find  out  on  the  range  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  The  leather  is  not  superior,  but  the  hide  com- 
mands a  higher  price  because  it  has  a  better  take-off. 

Mr,  Jacoway.  Does  it  not  make  a  hide  that  is  superior  if  that  is 
true? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  That  is  what  I  said.    The  leather 

Mr.  Jacoway  (interposing).  Do  not  the  best  shoes  come  from  that 
kind  of  hide,  from  your  kind  of  hide? 

Mr.  MuNNXCKE.  From  packer  hides;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  You  spolce  of  the  tanners.  Is  not  your  company 
interested  in  the  tanning  business? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Not  my  end  of  it.  Armour  &  Co.  are  interested 
in  the  Armour  Leather  Co.,  but  that  is  not  my  end  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think,  perhaps,  a  wrong  impression  may  arise 
from  Mr.  Jacoway's  questions  and  your  answers  to  them.  Only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cattle,  or  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  are  slaughtered  each  year;  is 
that  not  true?     That  is,  in  interstate  slaughter? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  I  think  it  is  even  less  uian  25  per  cent.  I  think 
when  we  had  50,000,000  the  number  of  those  in  interstate  slaughter 
was  about  11,000,000  and  the  packers'  part  of  that  11,000,000  was 
7,000,000. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  the  figures  here.  In  1918  the  inspections 
for  slaughter,  which  would  be  tne  equivalent,  I  take  it,  to  interstate 
slaughter,  were  11,936,928.  Of  that  number,  80  per  cent  pa^ed 
through  the  hands  of  the  five  large  packing  plants  and  21.1  per 
cent  passed  through  the  hands  of  Armour  &  Co.  I  just  want  to 
put  that  in  the  record,  so  that  there  will  be  no  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Hbflin.  Who  are  your  competitors  in  buying  beef  cattle  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECBjs.  All  of  the  killers  of  the  country  and  the  feeder 
buyers  and  the  stocker  buyers. 

Mr.  Hbelin.  Do  they  belong  to  the  other  packers? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  No,  sir ;  they  are  individuals,  operating  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hefkcn.  Independent  concerns? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Small  packers.  They  may  be  located  at  these 
different  markets  or  they  may  have  orders  in  there. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Do  you  know  of  any  buying  concerns  of  any  size  in 
competition  with  tne  packers,  with  your  company,  or  with  some 
other  concerns;  that  is,  I  am  referring  to  independent  concerns? 

Mr.  Munnecke.  A  great  many. 
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Mr.  Heflin.  Can  you  name  any  of  them? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE,  In  Chicago,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Heflin.  Anywhere! 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  The  Independent  Packing  Co.  of  Chicago ;  Pf  ael- 
zer  &  Sons,  Chicago;  the  Cincinnati  Abattoir,  of  Cincinnati;  the 
Indianapolis  Abattoir,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  tne  Consolidated  Co., 
at  Philadelphia;  the  Cleveland  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  and  Klink  &  Dold,  in  Buffalo.  They  are  scattered  all 
over. 

Mr.  Heflin.  These  are  independent  of  the  big  packing  concerns 
of  the  country  ? 

^f  r.  MimNECKB.  Thev  are  separate  concerns.  They  are  not  related 
to  the  so-called  big  packers. 

Mr.  jAcx)WAy.  Do  the  five  big  packers,  so  far  as  you  know,  have 
a  clearing  house  of  their  own,  where  they  report  to  each  other  the 
amount  of  stuff  th^y  have  on  hand  of  different  varieties,  and  the 
price  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  Of  their  stocks  ? 

Mr.  J'acoway.  Yes. 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  We  do  not  in  my  end  of  the  business. 

^Ir.  Jacoway.  You,  then,  have  no  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  re- 
poi-ts  from  any  of  the  other  packers  as  to  the  amount  of  stuff  on 
hand. 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
after  the  armistice  was  signed  you  were  notified  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  demand  for  meat  products  would  probably  be  just  as 
greet  for  some  time  to  come  as  during  the  war? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  oi  Nebraska.  Could  you  state  approximately 
how  long  after  the  armistice  was  signed  it  was  before  you  were 
notified  by  the  Government  that  their  demand  would  be  much  less 
than  they  had  previously  reported? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Late  in  January  or  early  in  February. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Four  or  five  months  after? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Every  packer  knows  about  what  the  other  packer  is 
doing,  does  he  nott 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  In  the  live  end  of  the  business? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes,  sir ;  he  knows  by  observation. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  How  does  the  price  of  hides  in  general  now  compare 
with  the  price  before  the  wai^? 

Mr.  MuNNECKB.  It  is  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Give  us  some  idea  of  that. 

Mr.  MuNNEOKB.  I  should  say  100  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  What  was  the  jprice  of  hides  in  1914,  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  what  is  it  now  on  the  same  grades  of  hides? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  To  get  that  accurately  I  think  you  should  refer 
to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  reports,  but  I  should  say  it  was  then  from 
14  to  16  cents,  and  now  it  is  30  to  40  cents  for  good  steer  hides. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Per  pound? 

Mr.  MuNNEOKE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  Armour  tans  most  of  his  own  hides,  does  he  nott 

Mr.  MuKNECKE.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  am  not  close  enough 
to  that  end  of  the  business  to  say  as  to  thai. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  know  that  Armour  conducts  some  tanning 
operations  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes ;  I  know  that.  I  do  not  know  what  per  cent 
of  our  own  hides  he  uses,  because  I  do  not  follow  the  hides  after  they 
are  once  sent  to  the  hide  cellar. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  know  approximately  what  percentage  are 
tunned  by  the  Armour  interests  and  what  percentage  go  to  the  out- 
side buyers? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  Armour  is  interested  in  tanning.  Is  that 
independently  or  as  a  packing  company? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Government  has 
now  canceled  its  contracts. 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  No ;  I  said  if  thw  wanted  anything  now 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  they  canceled  all  or  only 
parts  of  their  contracts  ? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  If  they  want  anything  at  this  time  they  call  for 
competitive  bids  for  their  requirements,  whereas  up  to  January  or 
February  they  were  under  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  This  surplus  that  is  being  disposed  of  now,  is  it 
being  originated  from  time  to  time,  or  is  it  a  supply  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  has  been  held  for  some  time? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  stuff  which  was  on  hand  when 
the  armistice  was  signed,  or  delivered  to  them  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary. 

The  Chairman.  None  delivered  since? 

Mr.  MuNNECKE.  A  little  in  March ;  they  kept  buying  a  little,  but 
no  great  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Munnecke. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  L.  BBOWN,  OF  ABUOTTB  &  CO.,  CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  am  manager  of  the  produce  depart- 
ment of  Armour  &  Co.,  covermg  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

I  have  some  memoranda  on  paper,  with  some  figures  which  I 
thought  might  be  interesting  in  reference  to  storage  conditions  and 
our  total  stocks.  I  mi^ht  say  that  Armour  &  Co.,  from  a  produce 
standpoint,  have  no  objection  to  a  cold-storage  law  which  operates 
from  season  to  season.  I  think  possibly  the  products  I  handle  in 
my  department  are  more  seasonable  than  any  others. 

As  you  all  know,  butter  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the 
early  summer  months.  The  latter  part  of  May  or  the  early  part  of 
June  is  the  start  of  the  flush  of  the  season^  and  it  carries  through 
until  the  first  or  the  middle  of  August,  possibly.  Our  total  sales  of 
butter  last  year  through  our  selSng  organization  was  51,000,000 
pounds,  approximately.  According  to  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  production,  that  amount  figures  about  3| 
per  cent  of  the  total  production.    Our  total  stocks  of  butter  on 
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August  1  of  this  year  and  including  the  stocks  in  our  packing  houses, 
in  the  cold-storage  warehouses  and  in  our  branch  houses,  and  in  out- 
side storages,  amounted  to  nine  million  one  hundred  and  some  odd 
thousand  pounds.  Comparing  that  to  the  prewar  figures,  and  tak- 
ing 1914,  approximately  the  same  date,  August  1,  we  had  five  million 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  and  some  odd  pounds. 
That  increase  on  the  face  of  it  looks  large.  It  is  69  per  cent.  When 
we  analyze  it,  our  sales  show  an  increase  of  123  per  cent  over  the 
same  period. 

In  taking  the  average  of  our  storage  stocks  dating  back  from  1914 
to  1919,  inclusive,  I  took  the  average  peak  of  our  storage  stocks  of 
butter  in  each  year  and  our  average  sales  for  the  same  years,  and  it 
showed  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  total  sales.  That  is,  our  aver- 
age peak  of  storage  stocks  showed  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age sales  for  the  same  period. 

General  stocks  reported  in  cold  storage  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
for  this  year  as  compared  with  other  years  look  very  heavy.  Be- 
fore leaving  Chicago,  over  the  telephone  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
we  were  informed  that  the  increase  in  production  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year  was  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year.  This  accounts 
to  some  extent  for  the  large  increase  over  last  year.  In  addition, 
we  can  account  for  the  increase  by  the  lack  of  demand  from  our 
Army  and  Navy,  and  we  have  not  had  the  cantonments  to  supply. 
Our  general  demand  has  not  been  quite  as  good  as  last  year. 

On  eggs,  I  might  say,  I  have  treated  these  products  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee  I  will  go  through  each 
product  in  this  way  rather  than  stop  for  questions  at  this  time,  and 
if  there  are  any  questions  in  regard  to  the  various  products  we  can 
go  back  to  them  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

On  eggs  our  sales  last  year  showed  61,500,000  and  some  odd  dozen, 
and  this  figure,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  3^  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  this  country. 
Our  total  stocks  on  August  1,  1919,  were  637,371  cases.  I  might  add 
that  these  stocks,  the  same  as  the  butter  stocks,  included  our  packing- 
house istocks,  our  branch  house  trading  stocks,  and  all  cold-storage 
stocks.  Comparing  those  figures  with  the  prewar  figures,  and  taking 
August  1,  1914,  we  had  305,985  cases,  an  increase  that  again  seems 
large,  108  per  cent.  But  our  sales  will  show  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  of  113  per  cent. 

Taking  the  same  average  high  peak  of  our  storage  stocl«,  from 
1914  to  1919,  and  comparing  them  with  our  sales  for  that  period  we 
show  less  than  20  per  cent  at  our  highest  point  as  compared  with 
our  sales. 

I  might  say  that  my  answer  to  the  fact  that  we  have  more  eggs 
in  storage  in  general  in  the  country  over  ether  years  is  due  largely — 
although  I  have  not  the  figures — in  talking  with  Dr.  Pennington, 
she  agreed  with  me  in  my  general  impression  that  the  lay  is  much 
heavier  than  we  have  known,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Food  Administration  asked  for  an  increased  production.  I  think 
to-day  we  have  more  hens  laying  than  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country  before. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  considerable  eggs  in  storage,  how 
many  I  am  unable  to  say,  which  are  stored  for  export  and  are 
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already  sold  to  export  buyers.  There  has  been  some  talk,  as  I 
understand,  before  the  committee  of  limiting  the  time  for  the 
storage  of  eggs  for  less  than  12  months,  or  season  to  season.  This 
would  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  consumer,  the  producer,  and 
the  man  trading  and  in  the  business  of  holding  these  eggs.  For 
instance,  there  has  been  some  mention  of  seven  months,  I  believe. 
That  would  mean  that  the  April  egg,  which  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  the  best  quality  to  store,  because  it  is  the  first  lay  after  the 
winter  months,  and  it  is  free  from  heat  and  free  from  frost,  both 
of  which  have  a  serious  effect  on  eggs  if  we  store  them.  It  would 
mean  that  these  April  eggs  would  have  to  be  sold  in  November. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  miat  do  you  mean  by  the  frost? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  frosted  egg?  If  an  egg  is  chilled  it  would  cause 
the  egg  to  become  watery  and  sour  if  placed  in  storage. 

Seven  months  would  mean  that  the  May  egg  would  have  to  be  sold 
in  December  and  the  June  egg  in  January,  ana  so  on. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  figuring  on  seven  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  was  just  taking  that  because  I  understand 
that  had  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the  bills  before  this  conmiittee. 

The  April  egg  is  the  best  to  carry,  and  the  May  is  the  next, 
and  the  June  the  next,  and  the  July  is  the  worst  egg  we  store.  It 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  to  get  rid  of  the  Best  eggs  first, 
and  the  worst  eggs  last.  In  business  practice  we  work  it  the  other 
way;  we  move  our  July  eggs  and  then  the  June  and  then  the  May 
and  then  the  April.   - 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Brown,  wouldn't  you  always  have  the  best 
on  hand  if  you  sold  the  best  first  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  because  an  April  egg  will  carry  to  Febi-uary, 
where  a  June  or  July  egg  will  not.  It  has  not  the  keeping  quali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Well,  that  would  be  10  months;  that  is  not  12 
months. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  follow  your  line  of  argument,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  If  you  sold  the  best  first  you  would  always  have 
the  best. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  have  the  poorest  all  the  time.  Naturally,  if 
I  sell  my  best  eggs  and  keep  the  poorest,  I  will  have  the  poorest 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  will  be  the  beat  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  but  not  the  best  we  started  with. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  uny  difference  in  an  egg  stored  in  March 
or  June  or  May,  we  will  say  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  we  store  e^gs  in  the  latter  part  of  March  in  the 
Central  West,  such  as  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
if  they  are  free  of  frost.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  weather. 
There  isn't  any  business  conducted  that  depends  so  much  on  the 
weather  as  the  egg  business. 

The  Chairman.  Eggs  laid  in  April,  May  and  June  would  keep 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  so.  My  contention  is  that  the 
March  egg  is  a  fin^  egg;  it  is  the  first  lay,  but  on  account  of  frost 
we  do  not  dare  put  them  in  storage  in  the  middle  West  or  the  North. 
Now,  in  Texas  the  March  egg  is  the  best  egg,  but  I  am  talking  now 
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of  the  Central  Western  States,  where  the  most  of  the  storage  eggs 
come  from. 

The  Chairman.  Which  month  produces  the  best  eggs? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  month  of  April. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  where? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  the  Central  Western  States,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
eggs  are  produced.  I  would  cover  in  that  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Illinois;  the  farther  north  you  go  the  better 
the  quality,  because  you  have  less  heat,  and  we  nave  less  extreme 
summer  heat. 

Now,  on  poultry  our  sales  last  year  were  twenty -seven  million  two 
hundred  and  seventy  odd  thousand  pounds ;  based  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures,  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  I  am  citing  these  different  figures  on  our  percentage  of 
production  in  answer,  in  a  sense,  to  the  contention  that  has  been 
made  that  the  five  big  packers  control  this  produce  business. 

Our  total  stocks  on  August  1,  1919,  were  three  million  five  hun- 
dred some  odd  thousand  pounds.  Going  back  to  a  prewar  compari- 
son of  1914,  we  show  three  million  seven  hundred  and  some  odd 
thousand  pounds.  We  have  a  decrease  of  about  4  per  cent.  Our 
sales  increase  shows  an  increase  of  32  per  cent.  Taking  the  average 
high  point  of  our  storage  stocks  for  each  year  from  1914  to  1919 
we  show  that  they  are  about  31  par  cent  of  our  average  sales  for  the 
same  period. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  might  explain  it  a  little  clearer.  Taking  1914,  pick- 
ing out  the  time  when  we  had  the  most  poultry  in  cold  storage,  and 
taking  1915,  and  taking  that  average,  the  average  sales  for  each  year 
in  comparison  that  our  percentage  of  poultry  in  storage  at  the  peak 
is  our  average  yearly  sales.    Does  that  explain  it,  sir? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  I  think  so;  that  is,  you  say  at  the  peak  the 
amount  of  poultry  in  storage  is  equivalent  to  31  per  cent  of  your 
average  yearly  sales? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  yearly  sales. 

Another  point  that  has  been  brought  out  is  the  current  stocks  this 
year,  1919,  as  compared  with  last  year  on  frozen  poultry.  The  stocks 
were  on  June  1st  about  three  to  one,  and  poultry  selling  3  to  4  cents 
higher.  There  are  certain  reasons  that  enter  into  the  proposition 
and  one  of  them  is  that  last  year  we  had  less  poultry  in  storage,  due 
to  the  abnormal  demand  than  we  ever  had  in  the  same  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  In  other  words,  our  freezer  stocks  were 
cleaned  out  earlier  than  ever  before.  In  addition  to  that  the  pro- 
ducer received  5  or  ft  cents  more  for  his  live  poultry  on  foot  this  last 
packing  season  than  he  did  the  previous  year.  Our  increased  cost  on 
going  into  the  freezer  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year  was 
about  lOJ  cents.  That  was  due  to  the  increased  labor  costs,  and  pack- 
ing, and  everything  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then,  you  mean  to  say  it  was  an  increase  of  10^ 
cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  lOJ  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Your  figures  are  very  much  higher  than  the  figures 
given  by  Swift  tiie  other  day. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  Mr.  Swift's  figures, 
but  those  are  mine.    I  can  substantiate  those  fibres. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  only  speaking  from  an  mdefinite  recollection. 
but  I  think  he  mve  lower  figures. 

Mr.  Brown.  jPossibly  you  are  thinking  of  the  live  cost.  Our  lire 
cost  was  5  to  6  cents  higher;  but  our  cost  to  the  freezer  was  10|  cents 
higher. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Possibly  that  is  it,  because  those  figures  are  com- 
parable with  the  figures  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  probably  where  it  came  in,  then.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Brown,  you  have  a  knowledge  of  the  place 
where  you  have  these  eggs  stored? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Have  you  any  eggs  stored  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  have  no  law  there,  then,  that  regulates 
you,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  cold-storage  law 
there  or  not;  ofFhand,  I  would  say  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Heflin.  The  wholesale  atmosphere  in  Alabama  is  very  con- 
ducive to  just  dealing  and  restrictive  laws  are  not  as  necessary  there 
as  in  some  other  States.  However,  there  ought  to  be  a  State  law 
regulating  storage  places  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  about  Minnesota;  have  you  any  stored  ii) 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  twin-cities. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  law  there  to  regulate  you? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Can  you  tell  how  many  States  you  are  in  where 
you  are  not  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  say  my  eggs  are  scattered  from  California, 
Washington,  and  I  think  some  in  Idaho 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (interposing).  Any  in  North  Dakota? 

Mr*  Brown.  No;  none  in  North  Dakota  or  South  Dakota  either. 
We  have  eggs  stored  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  ELansas,  Oklahoma,  Massachusetts,  and,  I  tlunk,  New  York 
State — ^yes ;  I  am  sure  in  New  York  State — and  1  think  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  some  in  Maine,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  There  is  no  law  there,  is  there — ^in  Maine? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  the  list  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  store  butter  and  e^ 
and  those  things  and  do  not  know  anythmg  about  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  mean  to  say  to  you  that  our  local  man  on  the 
ground  has  to  obey  the  law ;  he  would  know  about  the  law. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  wouldn't  have  any  objections  to  making  a 
general  law  to  regulate  it  all? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have,  sir.  The  reason  for 
that  is  this :  We  put  our  eggs  out  as  storage  eggs ;  we  sell  them  that 
way. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  sell  them  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  with  marked  eases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  putting  in  a 
retail  store  a  sim  "  Storage  eggs  for  sale?  " 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  I  think  if  storage  goods  are  sold 
for  what  they  are  it  will  lead  to  the  education  of  the  people  and  they 
will  eat  more  storage  goods  than  before. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  sales  of  butter  this 
year  were  very  much  higher  than  formerly,  and  showed  the  figures. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said  our  sales  of  butter  were  51,000,000  pounds  last 
year;  that  is,  our  fiscal  year,  from  November  1,  1917,  to  November 
1, 1918. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  understood  you  to  give  a  percentage  of  increase. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  showed  the  increase  of  my  sales  from  1914  to  1919, 
123  per  cent ;  yes,  sir. 

Air.  Anderson.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  you  want  this  law  to  apply  to  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that.  I  thank  you  for  calling 
my  attention  to  it.  Cneese  is  not  like  these  other  commodities,  it  is 
not  as  highly  perishable  as  eggs,  butter,  and  poultry.  We  cure  it  by 
placing  it  at  a  temparature  of  82  to  38.  As  a  matter  of  fact  cheese, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  not  palatable  until  it  has  age.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  take  a  cheese  home  until  it  has  been  in  storage  for  two  seasons. 

Mr.  Heflin.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  say  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  months. 

Mr.  Heflik.  How  long  can  you  keep  cheese? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  sir,  I  have  had  cnesse  on  my  table  that  was  four 
vears  old. 

Mr.  Hefun.  Was  it  good  and  wholesome? 

Mr.  Bbowk.  It  is  better  than  any  other,  but  too  expensive  to  carry. 
The  shrinkage  is  enormous. 

Mr.  Jaoowat.  What  kind  of  cheese  is  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  American  cheese. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  What  is  the  change  ?    Is  it  more  snappy  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  If  it  is  a  fine  cheese  to  start  with,  a  heavy  body,  solid 
boring  body,  it  will  mellow  down  and  you  can  spread  it  with  your 
knife.  It  develops  a  richness  that  there  isn't  anything  equal  to,  in 
my  judgment.    Of  course,  I  am  in  the  cheese  business. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  speak  of  a  longer  time.  You  wouldn't 
have  any  objection  to  a  provision  where  you  could  get  permission  to 
keep  it  longer  if  desired  or  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  going  to  say  12  months  on  cheese,  making  it  a 
Qniform  law,  but  with  |)ermission  to  carry  that  cheese  on  bv  saying 
whv  you  want  to  carry  it  on.  There  isn't  any  reason  why  tne  great 
bulk  of  storage  cheese  should  be  carried  over  12  months.  In  Ala- 
bama, for  instance,  the  average  trade  wants  a  new  cheese;  a  green 
cheese.    They  do  not  care  for  cheese  aged  6  or  8  months. 

Mr.  Heflik.  They  are  afraid  of  an  old  cheese  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  new  cheese  will  cut  better  than  the  old  cheese.  It 
is  more  rubbery  and  the  knife  will  go  through  clean.    With  the  old 
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cheese  it  will  crumble.  The  grocer  puts  his  cheese  knife  in  it  and  it 
will  crumble,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  shrinkage  and  costs  more  to  handle. 
For  that  reason  he  has  trouble  with  his  trade  over  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Have  you  any  eggs  stored  in  New 
Jersey,  Armour  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  would  not  be  positive.  I  imagine  we  have  some  in 
Jersey  City. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  Have  you  some  in  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.    I  left  Nebraska  out. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Have  you  any  in  Arkansas  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  some  stored 
in  Texas.    I  left  that  out,  too. 

Mr.  Heflin.  At  what  points  in  Alabama,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Brown.  Birmingham.  We  store  there  to  take  care  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  We  accumulate  there  in  a  local  way  and  dis- 
tribute through  the  branch  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  9.  MILLEE,  BEPBESENTINO  TEE  NA- 

TIOBTAL  BOABD  OF  FABM  OBOAITIZATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  kindly  state  your  full  name  and  whom 
you  represent. 

Mr.  Miller.  John  D.  Miller.  I  represent  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations. 

Just  a  lew  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon 
farm  organizations  who  own  storage  plants— -associations  of  farmers 
owning  storage  plants — and  the  effect  upon  them, 

I  have  listenea  to  the  discussion  there  and  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
requiring  farm  organizations,  if  the  committee  think  it  is  necessary, 
to  discharge  their  product  once  a  year,  because  it  would  be  very,  very 
seldom  that  they  would  ever  want  to  do  anything  else.  There  will  be, 
however,  in  my  judgment  more  difficulty  for  these  farm  organiza- 
tions— ^many  of  them  small,  and  all  of  them  new  at  the  business,  none 
of  them  with  an  accounting  force — ^to  make  the  multitudinous  reports 
that  are  always  required  by  the  Government  departments  that  make 
the  regulations  for  these  matters. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  in  one  locality  are  100  farmers  raising 
apples.  If  each  one  oi  those  farmers  had  a  private  plant  of  his  own 
and  stored  his  apples  in  that  plant  and  released  them  to  market  as 
he  thought  best  from  time  to  time,  of  course  you  would  not  require 
him  to  make  reports.  Now,  I  submit  to  you  that  if  100  of  them 
combine  to  use  one  plant  there  is  no  greater  necessity  for  reporting. 
But  it  is  not  always  possible  that  those  100  farmers  owning  that 
cooperative  plant  have  in  it  all  of  the  farmers  in  that  locality,  as 
members,  I  mean.  It  is  a  convenience  and  benefit  to  many  tmant 
farmers  to  use  this  plant  which  has  been  financed  by  these  lOO 
farmers  for  their  own  particular  use.  Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  they 
charge  a  service  fee  of  those  other  nonmembers  for  the  use  of  this 
storage  plant,  and  would  come  under  the  provision  of  this  bill  if 
they  are  doing  it  for  a  charge.  That  charge,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
enough  and  no  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  expense,  the  overhead, 
and  so  forth* 
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Now,  I  do  not  feel,  gentlemen,  like  asking  to  have  farm  organiza- 
ions  exempted  from  everything  that  comes  along  here.  In  fact,  we 
.re  not  asking  for  an  exemption  from  this  law,  except  if  you  gen- 
lemen  think  it  wise  to  incorporate  a  provision  that  associations  of 
hat  character  shall  not  be  required  to  make  these  reports,  and  if 
rou  care  to  put  in  a  stipulation  that  if  they  store  for  any  of  their 
leighbors  that  they  must  not  make  any  profit,  but  do  it  at  cost,  be- 
cause these  are  community  plants.  Generally  and  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances they  are  used  by  the  farmers  who  own  the  plant,  but  some- 
;imes  for  convenience  others  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reference  to  the  license  fee  of  $50? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  operated  for  other  farmers,  they  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  license  fee? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  the  license  fee  and  the  making  of  the  reports. 
The  reports  would  be  burdensome. 

Mr.  Jacow^ay.  Couldn't  the  reports  be  made  by  a  bookkeeper  in 
an  hour? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  depends  on  the  character  of  the  report.  I  am 
ujdging  by  the  reports  required  by  other  departments,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  farmers  are  not  bookkeepers. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  They  do  have  a  bookkeeper  for  these  community 
places? 

Mr.  Miller.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  engage  in  cold  storage  aside  from  apples? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  in  some  instances  they  have  butter.  These 
things  are  in  their  infancy,  but  they  should  grow,  because  we  sub- 
mit to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  going  to  en- 
courage production  if  the  farmer,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  sell 
the  season's  stock  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested,  or  ready  to  be  harvested, 
at  the  price  then  prevailing  if  they  could  not  get  as  much  for  it  then 
as  if  they  held  it  and  let  it  out  gradually — I  say  it  would  encourage 
production  if  they  could  hold  it  and  let  it  out  gradually  as  tne 
market  required.  Somebody  must  hold  it;  these  stocks  must  be 
held.    I  have  given  you  a  problem  now,  but  I  have  no  remedy. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tne  only  objection  you  have  is  to  the 
licensing  fee? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  licensing  fee  and  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tnink  thev  would  oe  burdensome? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  would  be  burdensome,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  thejjr  are  hoarding,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  license  them  and  charge  a  fee  in  order  to  get  the  action  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  personally,  I  think  many  of  them  would  prefer 
to  pay  the  $50  fee  rather  than  to  make  the  reports. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  reports.  They  are 
Inquired  to  make  reports  npw,  and  I  think  that  section  of  the  law 
will  likely  be  made  pennanent. 

Mr.  Mhxer.  That  may  be  so.  If  the  reports  are  not  burdensome, 
if  they  are  such  that  the  ordinary  farmer  can  take  it  up  and  make 

Biat  report,  of  course 

Mr.  Hutchinson  (interposing).  Ther^  must  be  a  record  of  those 

apples.    You  take  a  lot  of  apples  there,  and  there  must  be  a  record 

of  whose  they  are,  and  how  many. 
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Mr.  Miller.  There  must  be  a  record  of  the  apples  the  farmers 
have ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  you  would  go  into  interstate  business  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  they  would  be  snipped  over  State  lines.  I  am 
simply  submitting  this  to  you  as  one  of  the  problems  these  farmers 
are  meeting. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  it 
necessary  to  hire  a  high-priced  bookkeeper  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  many  cases.  They  might  get  a  banker  to  help 
them  out  sometimes.  The  ordinary  farmer  would  be  as  much  puz- 
zled about  these  reports  as  I  am  about  the  income-tax  reports. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  think  if  the  people  of  the  farms 
are  as  able  as  the  men  that  appear  here  to  represent  them  they 
should  not  have  any  trouble  with  these  reports. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  the  sugar  coating  to  the  bitter  pill  you  are 
going  to  give  me  to  swallow,  Mr.  McLaughlin? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  want  anything  done  to  cripple 
cold  storage? 

Mr.  Mni.TCR.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  is  a  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  benefit  to  the  consumer,  producer,  and 
everybody. 

We  thank  you  very  much^  Mr.  Miller. 

This  will  close  the  hearmgs  on  cold-storage  legislation  for  the 
present.  It  may  be  jpossible  that  we  may  open  them  to  hear  Dr. 
Wiley  at  a  later  date,  if  he  desires  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Ames,  of  the  Attorney  General's  office,  will  appear  before  the 
committee  in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock  to  represent  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Food  Control  Act. 

(And  thereupon,  at  5.85  p.  m.,  the  committee  recessed  until  to- 
morrow morning  at  10  o'clock.) 
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Committee  on  AGRicuLTtrRE, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D,  C.^  Monday^  Atigust  11^  1919^ 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Members  of  the  committee;  also  Mr.  Chester  Morrill, 
assistant  to  the  solicitor;  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Marshall,  assistant  chief 
Bureau  of  Markets;  and  Mr.  Walter  G.  Campbell,  assistant  chief 
Bureau  of  Chemistrj'^,  Department  of  Ariculture. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morrill,  will  you  furnish  the  committee  with 
a  digest  of  the  cold-storage  laws  of  the  various  States  ? 

Mr.  MoRRn^  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  commit- 
tee to  have  a  compilation  of  the  cold-storage  laws  of  all  the  States? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  some 
such  digest  should  be  supplied,  if  practicable. 

Mr.  Lee.  Could  you  give  the  laws  in  full,  or  merely  a  digest  of 
them? 

Mr.  Morrill.  Do  you  desire  to  have  them  in  full,  so  that  you 
could  make  your  own  examination  of  the  various  laws;  or  do  you 
wish  to  have  simply  a  digest? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  might  get  up  whatever  you 
think  will  be  helpful  to  us.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
quote  the  law  of  each  State  in  full. 

Mr.  Heflin.  Yes,  w^e  will  leave  that  with  you.  Compile  what 
you  think  would  be  of  advantage  to  us. 

Mr.  Morrill.  All  right;  I  will  furnish  it  in  typewritten  form,  so 
that  you  can  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  do  that  the  committee  will  have  it  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  the  hearings. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington^  August  20,  1919. 
Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Haugen, 

Chairman  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Haugen  :  In  compUance  with  the  request  made  by  your  committee 
when  Mr.  Morrill  appeared  before  it  on  August  11,  1919,  in  regard  to  the  cold- 
storage  legislation,  there  has  been  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  solicitor  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws  of  the  various  States  relating  to  cold  storage  of  articles 
of  food.  Attached  to  this  compilation  there  is  a  copy  of  the  uniform  law 
relating  to  cold  storage  of  certain  articles  of  food  as  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  State  Legislation,  in  October,  1914.  Following  each  sec- 
tion of  this  proposed  uniform  law  there  are.  notes  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  such  provision  has  been  incorporated  into  state  laws  now  In  force. 
The  law  of  each  State  has  been  set  out  in  full  for  the  reason  that  the  language 
used  in  each  State  varies  more  or  less  from  the  language  used  in  other  States, 
as  well  as  in  effect,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  complete  copies  would  be 
TOore  valuable  than  a  mere  digest  thereof,  which  would  be  quite  difficult  to 
put  in  satisfactory  form. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  R.  Harrison, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
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Uniform  Law  Relating  to  the  Cold  Storage  of  Certain  Articles  of  Food. 

[As  approved  and  recommended  for  adoption  bv  the  Conference  of  Commiasioners  on 

Uniform  State  Laws.     October,  1914.] 

AN  ACT  To  regfulate  cold  storage  of  certain  articles  of  food. 

Be  it  enactedy  etc. 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  "  cold  storage"  shall  mean  the  storajw 
or  keeping  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero  of  45  de- 
gi'ees  Fahrenheit  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse;  "cold-storage  warehouse"  shall 
mean  anj-  place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero  of  45 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  in  which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days 
or  more ;  "  article  of  food  "  shall  mean  fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products 
and  all  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above:  California.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  In  requirements  or  effect:  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  maintain  or  opearte  a   cold- 
storage  warehouse  without  a  license  so  to  do  issued  by  the  State  food  commis- 
sioner.   Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  such  a  license  shall  make 
written  application  to  the  State  food  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  statin?: 
the  location  of  the  warehouse.    The  State  food  commissioner  thereupon  shall 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  said  ware'^ouse  and,  if  it  be  found  by  him 
to  be  In  a  proper  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipi)ed  for  its 
Intended  use,  he  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  the 
same  as  a  cold-storage  warehouse  during  one  year.    The  license  shall  be  issued 
upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of to  the  treasurer  of 

the  State. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above :  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland. 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  the 
above,  but  different  in  requirements  or  effect :  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Ohio. 
Sec.  3.  In  case  any  cold-storage  warehouse  or  any  part  thereof  shall  at  any 
time  be  deemed  by  the  State  food  commissioner  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition 
or  not  properly  equipped  for  Its  Intended  use  he  shall  notify  the  licensee  of  such 
condition  and  upon  the  failure  otf  the  licensee  to  put  such  cold-storage  warehouse 
In  a  sanitary  condition  or  to  properly  equip  the  same  for  its  lntende<l  use, 
within  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the  State  food  commissoner,  he  shall  revoke 
such  license. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
Identical  with  the  above:  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  low^a,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laXvs  similar  In  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  In  requirements  or  effect:  New  Hampshire,  Ohio. 
Sec.  4.  Every  such  licensee  shall  keep  accurate  records  of  the  articles  of  food 
received  in  and  of  the  articles  of  food  withdrawn  from  his  cold-storage  ware- 
house, and  the  State  food  commissioner  shall  have  free  access  to  such  records 
at  any  time.  Every  such  llconsee  shall  submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  State 
food  commissioner,  setting  forth  in  Itemized  particulars  the  quantities  and 
kinds  of  articles  of  food  In  his  cold-storage  warehouse.  Such  monthly  reports 
shall  be  fileil  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  each  month,  and  the  reports  so  ren- 
dered shall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month 
reported,  and  a  summary  of  such  reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  food 
commissioner  and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  each  month 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above:  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect:  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisi- 
ana, Nebraska,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
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Skc.  5.  The  State  food  commissioner  shall  inspect  and  supervise  all  cold- 
storuge  warehouses  and  nmlse  such  inspection  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  he  shall 
have  access  to  all  cold-storage  wareliouses  at  all  reasonable  times.  The  State 
fcKMi  commissioner  may  api)oiut  such  persons  as  he  deems  qualilied  to  make  any 
inspection  under  this  act. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above :  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana. 
Maryland,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Wisconsin.. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect:  Indiana,  Massachusetts. 
Sec.  6.  No  article  of  food  intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed, 
received,  or  kept  in  any  <Jold-storage  warehouse,  if  diseased,  tainted,  otherwise 
unlit  for  human  consumption,  or  in  such  condition  that  it  will  not  keep  whole- 
some for  human  consumption.  No  article  of  food,  for  use  other  than  for 
liuman  consumption,  shall  be  placed,  received,  or  kept  in  any  cold-storage  ware- 
house unless  previously  marked,  in  accordance  with  forms  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  State  food  commissioner,  in  such  a  way  as  to  Indicate  plainly  the  fact  that 
such  article  of  food  is  not  to  be  sold  or  used  for  human  food. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above:  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  foUowing  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect:  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 
Sec.  7.  No  i)erson,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  place,  receive,  or  keep  in  any 
cold-storage  warehouse  in  this  State  articles  of  food  unless  the  same  shall  be 
plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  upon  the  container  in  which  they 
are  packed,  or  upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  when  placed 
therein;  and  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  remove,  or  allow  to  be  re- 
moved, such  article  of  food  from  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  the  same 
shall  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  on  the  container  in  which 
it  is  inclosed  or  upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  of  such  removal, 
and  such  marks,  stamps,  and  tags  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
receipt  and  removal  and  of  the  dates  thereof.  All  articles  of  food  In  any  cold- 
storage  warehouse  at  the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect  shall,  before  being 
removed  therefrom,  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  with  the  date  when 
this  act  goes  into  effect  and  the  date  of  removal  therefrom. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially  iden- 
tical with  the  above :  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Utah, 
Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  In  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect:  California,  Indiana,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Tork,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Sec.  8.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  hereafter  keep  or  permit  to  re- 
main in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held  in 
cold  storage  either  within  or  without  the  State,  for  a  longer  aggregate  period 
than  12  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  food  commissioner  as 
hereinafer  provided.  The  State  food  commissioner  shall,  upon  application  dur- 
ing the  twelfth  month  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  any 
particular  article  of  food,  provided  the  same  is  found  upon  examination  to  be 
in  proper  condition  for  further  cold  storage.  The  length  of  time  for  which 
such  further  storage  Is  allowed  shall  be  specified  in  the  order  granting  the  per- 
mission. A  report  on  each  case  in  which  such  extension  of  storage  may  be  per- 
mitted, including  Information  relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the  State 
food  commissioner,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  articles  of  food  for  which 
the  storage  period  was  extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  this  con- 
tinuance was  granted,  shall  be  filed,  open  to  public  inspection,  in  the  office  of 
the  State  food  commissioner,  and  shall  be  Included  In  his  annual  report.  Such 
(extension  shall  be  not  more  than  60  days ;  a  second  extension  of  not  more  than 
<50  days  may  be  granted  upon  a  reexamination,  but  the  entire  extended  period 
shall  be  not  more  than  120  days  in  all. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above:  California,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  Wisconsin. 
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The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  tbe  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect :  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Sec.  0.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  any  article  of  food 
which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in  cold  storage  eitlier  with- 
in or  without  the  State,  without  notifying  persons  purchasing,  or  intending  to 
purchase,  the  same,  that  it  has  been  so  held,  by  the  di^lay  of  a  placard  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked,  "  Cold-storage  goods  *'  on  the  bulk  mass  or  articles 
of  food :  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any  aiticie 
of  food  which  has  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  of  90  days  or  over. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above:  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  tbe  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect:  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New 
York,  Utah. 
Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any 
article  of  food  which  has  been  once  released  from  storage  for  the  puri>ose  of  plac- 
ing it  on  the  market  for  sale.    It  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  any  article  of  fiMwl 
from  one  cold-storage  warehouse  to  another  if  such  transfer  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  any  provision  of  this  act,  and  such  transfer  shall   be  un- 
lawful unless  all  prior  stampings,  markings,  and  taggings  upon  such   article 
shall  remain  thereon. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  alcove:  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska,  New  Jersey.  Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  in  subject  matter  to  the  above, 

but  different   in   requlrementas   or  effect:  Delaware,   New    Hampshire, 

New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

Sec  11.  The  State  food  commissioner  may  make  all  necessary  rules   and 

regulations  to  carry  this  act  into  effect.     Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 

filed  in  the  commissioner's  office,  and  shall  not  take  effect  until  days 

after  such  filing. 

The  following  States  have  laws  containing  provisions  substantially 
identical  with  the  above:  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania. 
Utah,  Wisconsin. 

The  following  States  have  laws  similar  In  subject  matter  to  the  above, 
but  different  in  requirements  or  effect:  Indiana,  Nebraska. 
Sec.  12.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act 
shall   be   guilty   of  a   misdemeanor   and   shall   upon   conviction   be    punished 

for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $ and  for  the  second  or  any 

subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $ ,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 

more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in   the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  be  so  interpreted  and  construed  as  to  effect  its  gen- 
eral purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those  States  which  enact  it. 
Sec  14.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uniform  Cold  Storage  Act. 
Sec.  15.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


Laws  of  the  Various  States  Govebning  the  Cold  Storage  or  Pood  Products. 

ALABAMA. 

No.  469.  An  act  to  prescribe  and  fix  license  or  privilege  taxes.     (1915  General  Acts,  489. 

498.) 

29.  Each  person  engaged  in  the  cold-storage  business  shall  pay  an  annual 
license  according  to  the  following  schedule:  For  a  refrigerating  capacity  of 
50,000  and  not  more  than  100,000  cubic  feet,  $25 ;  for  a  refrigerating  capacity 
of  100,000  and  not  more  than  200,000  cubic  feet,  $50;  for  a  refrigerating  capacitj* 
of  200,000  cubic  feet  or  more,  $100 ;  each  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operating 
a  refrigerating  pipe  line  for  the  purpose  of  refrigerating  the  rooms,  premises, 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  others  for  profit,  $75. 
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ABIZONA. 

[Session  Laws  of  Arizona,  1915.     Chap.  23,  p.  56.] 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  the  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 

Section  1.  Every  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  who  sells  or  offers 
for  sale  any  eggs  that  have  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  months  shall  before  so  doing  cause  to  be  stamped,  marked,  or  branded 
upon  all  sides  of  each  receptacle  holding  and  containing  the  same,  in  black- 
face letters  2  inches  in  length,  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  same  have 
been  in  cold  storage. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  selling  or  offering  for 
sale  any  eggs  that  have  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
months  shall  display  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  or  their  salesroom  a  sign 
bearing  the  words  "  Ck>ld-storage  eggs  sold  here  '*  in  black-faced  letters  not  less 
than  6  inches  in  length  upon  a  white  ground. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  words  person,  firm,  company,  or  cor- 
poration shall  include  wholesalers,  retailers.  Jobbers  and  every  place  where  eggs 
that  have  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  are  solu 
or  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  misdemeanor  cases. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  9, 1915. 

CALIFORNIA. 

[Act    624.     ApproTed   June   13,    1913.      Stats.    1913,  p.    769.     Amended    1915,   p.    601. 

Amended  1917,  p.  152,  153.] 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  cold  storage,  the  regulation  of  refrigerating  warehouses,  the  disposi- 
tion of  sale  of  food  kept  or  preserved  therein,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State  board 
of  health  in  relation  thereto. 

Section  1.  The  term  "cold  storage"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  a  place  artificially  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  40°  F.  or  below  but  .shall 
not  include  such  a  place  in  a  private  home,  hotel,  restaurant,  or  exclusively 
retail  establishment  not  storing  articles  of  food  for  other  persons.  Tlie  term 
"  cold  stored  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  keeping  of 
"articles  of  food"  in  "cold  storage"  for  a  period  exceeding  30  days.  The 
term  "  articles  of  food  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  in- 
clude fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products  (except  in  process  of  manufacture), 
fresh  and  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  fish,  shellfish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
and  cheese.  The  term  "  storer  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  person  or  persons  who  offer  articles  of  food  for  cold  storage. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  operate  a  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse  wherein  shall  be  stored  "  articles  of  food  "  for  a  period 
exceeding  30  days,  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the  State  board  of 
health  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  its  plant  or  plants.  On  receipt 
of  the  application  the  State  board  of  health  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be 
made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  plant  or  plants  and  If  found  to  be  in 
a  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for  the  business  of  cold 
storage,  the  State  board  of  health  shall  cause  a  license  to  be  issued  authorizing 
the  applicant  to  operate  a  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  for  and  during 
a  period  of  one  year.  The  license  shall  be  Issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant 
of  a  license  fee  to  the  State  board  of  health  for  each  and  every  warehouse  or 
plant  operated  by  the  applicant  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  all  cold 
storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses  or  plants  having  a  capacity  of  10,000 
cubic  feet  or  less  a  fee  of  $15.  For  all  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  ware- 
houses or  plants  having  a  capacity  of  more  than  10,000  cubic  feet  and  less  than 
50^)00  cubic  feet  a  fee  of  $30.  For  all  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses 
or  plants  having  a  capacity  of  more  than  50,000  cubic  feet  and  less  than 
100,000  cubic  feet  a  fee  of  $40.  For  all  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses 
or  plants  having  a  capacity  of  100,000  cubic  feet  or  more  a  fee  of  $50. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  shall  keep  a  full  and  correct 
account  of  all  fees  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall,  at  least 
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once  each  month,  deposit  all  such  fees  collected  with  the  State  treasurer  and 
make  a  detailed  report  covering  the  same  to  the  State  controller,  and  such 
moneys  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  pure  food 
and  drug  laboratory:  Proi>ided,  however^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  apply  to  cold  storage,  or  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  plants,  or  ware- 
houses as  herein  defined  which  are  maintained  or  operated  by  restaurants, 
hotels,  or  exclusively  retail  establishments  not  storing  articles  of  food  for  other 
persons.     (Amendment  approved  Apr.  20,  1917.     Stats.  1917,  p.  152.) 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  that  any  place  or  places,  or  any  part  thereof,  covered  by 
license,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the 
State  board  of  health  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  State  board  of  health  to  notify  licensee  of  such  condition  and  upon  the 
failure  of  the  licensee  to  put  said  specified  place  or  places,  or  the  specified  part 
thereof,  in  a  sanitary  condition  within  a  designated  time  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  board  of  health  to  prohibit  the  use  under  its  license  (of)  such 
specified  place  or  places,  or  part  thereof,  as  it  deems  in  an  unsanitary  condi- 
tion until  such  time  as  it  may  put  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  licensed  to 
operate  a  cold  storage  or  refrigeration  warehouse  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  receipts  and  the  withdrawals  of  the  articles  of  food,  and  the  State  board 
of  health  shall  have  free  access  to  these  records  at  any  time. 

Every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  shall,  furthermore,  submit  a  quar- 
terly report  to  the  State  board  of  health,  setting  forth  in  itemized  particulars 
quantity  of  food  products  held  in  cold  storage.  Such  quarterly  reports  shall  be 
tiled  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each 
year,  and  the  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  report  is  filed.  The  State  board  of  health 
shall  have  the  authority  to  require  such  reports  to  be  made  at  more  frequent 
Intervals  than  the  times  herein  specified,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  board 
of  health  more  frequent  reports  shall  be  needed  in  the  interest  of  a  proper 
enforcement  of  this  act,  or  for  other  reasons  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

Sec.  5.  No  storer  shall  place  in  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  Intended  for 
human  consumption,  if  diseased,  tainted,  or  deteriorated  so  as  to  injure  its 
keeping  qualities,  or  if  not  slaughtered,  handled,  and  prepared  for  storage  in 
accordance  with  the  pure  food  and  sanitary  food  laws  and  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  health  for  the  sanitary 
preparation  of  food  products  for  cold  storage,  under  the  authority  hereinafter 
conferred.  Any  article  of  food  if  intended  for  use  other  than  human  consump- 
tion before  being  cold  stored  shall  be  marked  by  the  owner  in  accordance  with 
forms  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  health,  under  authority  hereinafter 
conferred,  in  such  a  way  as  to  plainly  indicate  the  fact  that  such  articles  are 
not  to  be  sold  for  human  food. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  health  to  inspect  and  super 
vise  all  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses  in  this  State,  and  to  make 
such  inspections  of  the  entry  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  the  State  board  of 
health  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  proper  enforcement  of  this  act.  The 
members  of  the  State  board  of  health  or  its  duly  authorized  agents,  inspectors, 
or  employees,  Fhall  be  permitted  access  to  such  establishments  and  all  parts 
thereof  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  State  board  of  health  may  also  appoint  and 
designate,  at  such  salary,  or  salaries,  as  It  may  designate,  such  person  or 
persons  as  it  deems  qualified  to  make  the  inspections  herein  required. 

Sec.  7.  All  articles  of  food  when  deposited  in  cold  storage  shall  be  marked 
plainly  on  the  containers  in  which  they  are  packed  or  on  the  individual  article 
with  the  date  of  receipt,  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  forms  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  health,  under  the  authority  hereinafter  con- 
ferred; and  when  removed  from  cold  storage  shall  be  marked  in  like  manner 
with  the  date  of  withdrawal.  (Amendment  approved  Apr.  20,  1917.  Stats. 
1917,  p.  153.) 

Sec.  8.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  as  owners  or  having  control  shall 
keep  in  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  for  a  longer  period  than  12  calendar 
months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  board  of  health,  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  State  board  of  health  shall,  upon  application,  grant  permission 
to  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  a  particular  consign- 
ment of  goods,  If  the  goods  in  question  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  in 
proper  condition  for  further  storage  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  The  lenptL 
of  time  for  which  further  storage  is  allowed  shall  be  specified  in  the  order 
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granting  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  In  which  such  extension  of 
storage  may  be  permitted.  Including  Information  relating  to  the  reason  for 
the  action  of  the  State  board  of  health,  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  goods 
for  which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which 
the  continuance  was  granted,  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
State  board  of  health. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  pell,  or  to  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  uncooked 
articles  of  food  Avhich  have  been  cold  stored  without  notifying  persons  pur- 
chasing or  intending  to  purchase  the  same  that  they  have  been  kept  in  cold 
storage  by  the  display,  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  upon  the  articles  of  food, 
of  a  sign  marked,  "  These  are  cold-^  tored  goods,"  in  type  at  least  2  inches 
high ;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  goods  articles 
of  food  which  have  been  placed  in  cold  storage. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food 
that  has  once  been  released  from  such  storage  and  placed  on  the  market  for 
sale  to  consumers,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to 
another,  provided  that  such  transfer  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
any  provision  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  The  State  board  of  health  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure 
a  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  sanitary  preparation  of  articles  of  food  for  cold 
storage,  the  use  of  marks,  tags,  or  labels,  and  the  display  of  signs,  and  the 
violation  of  such  rules  shall  be  punished  on  conviction,  as  provided  in  section 
32  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500,  and  for  the  second  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  90  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Sec.  13.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  in  confiict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

CONNECTICUT. 
[Public  acts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  January  session,  1913.    Chap.  105,  pp.  1697-1698.] 

AN  ACT  Concerning  the  sale  of  eggs. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Assent 
hly  convened: 

Section  1.  Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
eggs  which  have  been  preserved  by  any  artificial  process,  or  which  have  been 
kept  in  storage  for  more  than  15  days,  in  any  place  where  the  temperature 
is  reduced  by  means  of  chemicals  or  other  agents,  or  which  have  been  incubated 
for  24  hours  or  more,  shall  afllx  to  the  package  or  receptacle  containing  such 
eggs,  and  the  package  or  receptacle  in  w^hich  they  are  delivered,  conspicuously 
displayed  with  such  eggs  a  label  or  placard  bearing  in  plain  letters  not  less 
than  i  inch  in  height  the  words  "  Cold-storage  eggs,"  or  "  Preserved  eggs,"  or 
''  Incubated  eggs,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  2.  No  eggs  shall  be  brought  in  this  State  that  have  been  held  in  cold 
storage,  or  preserved  by  any  process,  or  incubated,  unless  the  package  con- 
taining said  eggs  shall  be  marked  or  labeled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
or  who  shall  knowingly  misrepresent  the  condition  or  quality  of  any  eggs  which 
have  been  kept  in  cold  storage,  preserved,  or  incubated,  shall  be  fined  not  more 

than  $25. 

Sec.  4.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  re- 
sjKKit  to  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  any  unlawful  sales  of  cold-storage, 
preserved,  or  incubated  eggs  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  are  now  con- 
ferred upon  him  with  reference  to  the  sale  of  butter,  vinegar,  or  other  food 
products.* 


^Food  and  drugs  act  approved  July  31,  1917,  effective  Jan.  1,  1908 :  act  approved  July 
11,  1911 ;  act  approved  Aug.  22,  1911 ;  act  approved  Aug.  30,  1911.  These  acts  make  no 
specific  reference  to  cold  storage. 
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[Public  acts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  January  session,  1917.    Cbap.  244,  p.  178.] 

AN  ACT  Concerning  the  marking  of  eggs. 

Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Asscm- 
hly  convened: 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  egg  which  has  been 
preserved  by  any  artificial  process,  or  which  has  been  kept  in  storage  more  thiin 
15  clays  in  any  place  where  the  temperature  is  reduced  by  means  of  chemicab* 
or  other  agents,  or  which  has  been  incubated  for  24  hours  or  more,  unless  such 
egg  shall  be  plainly  stamped  with  indelible  ink  with  the  words  "  Cold  storapt?," 
**  Preserved,"  or  '*  Incubated,"  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  April  1,  1918. 

DELAWAKE. 
[Revised  Code,  1915,  pp.  868-371.] 

Sec.  36.  "  Food  "  as  used  in  this  article  defined. — ^The  term  "  food,"  as  used  in 
sections  36  to  46,  inclusive,  of  this  chapter,  shall  include  any  article  used  for 
food  or  drink  by  man  or  animal,  excepting  fruits  and  fish.  Nothing  in  said 
sections  shall  be  held  to  affect  or  apply  to  the  storing  or  refrigerating  of  fruits 
or  fish.     (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177,  sees.  1  and  12.) 

Sec.  37.  Storage  date  marked  on  food  stored  or  refrigerated. — "So  person  or 
I)ersons,  corporation  or  corporations,  engaged  in  the  business  of  cold-storagv 
warehousemen,  or  in  the  business  of  refrigerating,  shall  receive  any  kind  of 
food,  with  the  exception  of  fruits  or  fish,  unless  the  said  food  or  the  package 
containing  the  same  is  branded,  stamped,  or  marked,  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
with  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  the  same  is  received  for  storage  or  re- 
frigerating.    (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177,  sec.  2.) 

Sec.  38.  Removal  of  food  unthout  date  of  storage  marked  thereon  prohib- 
ited,— No  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cold-storage  warehousemen,  or  in  the  business  of  refrigerating,  within  the 
State  of  Delaware,  shall  permit  any  article  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  used  for 
food,  in  the  possession  of  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  refrigerating,  to  \)e 
taken  from  their  possession  without  first  having  branded,  stamped,  or  marked 
on  the  said  stuffs  or  the  package  containing  the  same,  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
the  day,  month,  and  year  when  said  foodstuffs  or  package  was  received  by  any 
person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  engaged  in  the  business  afore- 
said.    (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177,  sec.  3.) 

Sec  39.  Storage  longer  than  six  months  forbidden,  except  upon  consent  of 
board  of  health. — No  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  engaged  in 
the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  refrigerating  within  the  State 
of  Delaware,  shall  keep  in  storage  for  preservation  or  otherwise  any  kind  of 
food  or  any  article  used  for  food  for  a  longer  period  tlian  six  calendar  months 
without  the  consent,  granted  as  hereinafter  provided,  by  the  board  of  health 
having  Jurisdiction,  or  its  duly  authorized  agents  or  officers,  or  except  as  here- 
inafter otherwise  provided.     (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177,  sec.  4.) 

Sec  40.  Inspection  and  supervision  by  health  boards;  rules  and  regulations: 
access;  agents. — The  State  board  of  health  or  the  local  board  of  health  within 
the  limits  of  any  municipal  corporation  having  such  local  board,  Is  ve.sted  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  places  in  the  State  of 
Delaware  now  used  or  hereafter  to  be  used  for  cold  storage  or  refrigeratin}: 
purposes;  the  members  of  the  board  of  health  having  Jurisdiction  as  aforesaid, 
or  the  duly  authorized  agents  or  employees  of  said  board,  shall  be  perniltte<i 
access  to  such  place  or  places  and  all  parts  thereof  at  all  times  for  the  puriM^se 
of  seeing  that  said  place  or  places  are  kept  and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sani- 
tary manner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to  food  stuffs  are  being  compiled  with.  The 
power  or  supervision  hereby  granted  shall  enable  the  State  board  of  health  as 
aforesaid  to  adopt  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  determine<l 
upon  from  time  to  time  as  essential  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  oonsaimer  of 
the  commodities  kept  and  preserved  In  such  place  or  places,  and  the  board  of 
health  having  Jurisdiction  as  aforesaid  may  appoint  and  designate  from  time  to 
time  such  person  or  persons  as  they  deem  fit  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  tn- 
ano/*tlon.     (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177,  sec.  5.) 
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Sec.  41.  Quarterly  report  to  health  board  by  warehousemen. — All  persons  or 
corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  in  the 
business  of  refrigerating  in  the  State  of  Delaware  shall  submit  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  board  of  health  having  jurisdiction  as  aforesaid  upon  printed 
forms  to  be  provided  by  said  board  of  health,  setting  forth  in  itemized  particu- 
lars the  quantity  of  each  and  every  foodstuff  in  storage  or  in  the  control  of  said 
person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations;  said  quarterly  report  shall  be 
file<l  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  each 
year,  and  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  conditions  existing  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  said  report  is  filed.  (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177, 
sec.  6.) 

Sec.  42.  Food  kept  longer  than  Hx  months;  report  of;  delivery  without 
health-hoard  certificate  forbidden;  time  extended;  time  limit. — In  the  event  of 
any  food  or  any  article  used  for  food  being  kept  or  maintained  in  refrigerating 
or  cold-storage  places  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months,  report  of  such  fact 
shall  be  filed  by  the  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations  operating 
such  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  place  with  the  board  of  health  having  jurisdic- 
tion as  aforesaid,  upon  blanks  so  provided  by  said  board  of  health  upon  applica- 
tion, and  no  such  food  or  article  used  for  food  shall,  after  the  expiration  of 
said  period  of  six  months,  be  delivered  to  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or 
corporations,  without  a  certificate  from  the  board  of  health  having  Jurisdiction 
as  aforesaid  first  had  and  obtained  authorizing  such  delivery.  Power  is  given 
to  s»aid  board  of  health,  or  its  proper  agents,  to  extend  the  time  when  any 
particular  foodstuff  or  article  used  for  food  may  be  kept,  maintained,  or  pre- 
served in  such  place  or  places,  but  in  no  event  shall  permission  be  given  to 
ke^  or  maintain  or  preserve  any  foodstuff  for  a  longer  term  than  eight  months 
from  the  date  of  its  reception  in  such  place  or  places.  (26  Delaware  Laws, 
ch.  177,  sec.  7.) 

Sec.  43.  Transfer  from  one  refrigerating  warehouse  to  another  forbidden, 
when. — The  transfer  of  any  food  from  one  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  ware- 
house to  another  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  this  article  is  pro- 
hibited.    (26  Delaware,  ch.  177,  sec.  8.) 

Sec.  44.  Food  kept  longer  than  prescribed  time;  how  disposed  of, — ^Any  food 
kept  or  preserved  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  or  refrigerating  place  for  a 
longer  period  than  herein  provided  for  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  by  the 
person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations  having  the  custody  of  the  same, 
and  at  the  place  where  the  same  is  kept  or  preserved,  within  60  days  after 
the  time  limited  for  the  keeping  or  preserving  thereof,  unless  said  food  has 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  use  by  the  board  of  health  having  Jurisdiction 
as  aforesaid,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
under  such  conditions  as  the  said  board  of  health  may  presertbe.  (26  Dela- 
ware Laws,  ch.  177, -sec.  9.) 

Sec.  45.  Undraicn  poultry j  etc,  storage  prohibited — Cold-storage  eggs,  regu- 
lations for  selling. — ^No  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  firm, 
or  agent  shall  dispose  of  poultry  or  game  within  the  State  of  Delaware  that  has 
not  been  drawn  before  being  placed  in  cold  storage.  No  person  or  persons, 
corporation  or  corporations,  firm,  or  agent  shall  dispose  of  any  eggs  that  have 
been  kept  in  cold  storage  except  from  the  original  crate  or  package,  said  crate 
to  be  marked  with  the  date  when  said  eggs  were  placed  in  said  cold  storage 
or  refrigerator.    (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177,  sec.  10.) 

Sec.  46.  Violations  of  this  article — Misdemeanors — Penalty. — ^Any  person  or 
persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  or  officer  or  officers  thereof,  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  sections  96  to  46  ,inclusive,  of  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100  or  more  than  $1,000,  or  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
60  days  or  more  than  1  year,  or  shall  be  sentenced  with  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  (26  Delaware  Laws,  ch.  177, 
sec  J.X.  / 

nxmois. 

[Filed  June  28,  1917.    In  force  July  1,  1917.    L.  1917,  p.  648.] 
AN  ACT  To  regulate  cold  storage  of  certain  articles  of  food. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Assembly: 

54.  Degnition  of  «erm«.— Sbction  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  "  cold  storage  " 
«hall  mean  the  storage  or  keeping  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature 
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above  zero  of  45°  Fahrenheit  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse ;  "  cold-storage  ware- 
house "  shall  mean  any  place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a  temi^eratiire  above 
zero  of  45**  Fahrenheit,  in  which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30 
days  or  more ;  "  article  of  food  "  shall  mean  fresh  meat  and  fresh-meat  prod- 
ucts, and  all  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

55.  License — Application — Examination — Fee. — Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration shall  maintain  or  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse  without  a  license 
so  to  do  issued  by  the  department  of  agriculture.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion desiring  such  a  license  shall  make  writteu  application  to  the  department 
of  agriculture  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  the  warehouse.  The 
department  of  agriculture  thereupon  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made 
of  said  warehouse  and,  if  it  be  found  by  him  to  be  in  a  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for  its  intended  use,  he  shall  issue  a 
license  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  the  same  as  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house during  one  year.  The  license  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  of  the 
applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  $25  per  annum  to  the  department  of  agriculture. 

56.  Revocation  of  license,— -^ec,  3.  In  case  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  or 
any  part  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition,  or  not  properly  equipped  for  its  intended 
use,  he  shall  notify  the  licensee  of  such  condition,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the 
licensee  to  put  such  cold-storage  warehouse  in  a  sanitary  condition  or  to  prop- 
erly equip  the  same  for  its  intended  use,  within  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the 
department  of  agriculture,  he  shall  revoke  such  license. 

57.  Records  of  articles  of  food — Monthly  reports — Summary. — Sec.  4.  Every 
such  licensee  shall  keep  accurate  records  of  the  articles  of  food  received  in 
and  of  the  articles  of  food  withdrawn  from  his  cold-storage  warehouse,  and 
the  department  of  agriculture  shall  have  free  access  to  such  records  at  any 
time.  Every  such  licensee  shall  submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  department 
of  agriculture,  setting  forth  in  itemized  particulars  the  quantities  and  kinds 
of  articles  of  food  in  his  cold-storage  warehouse.  Such  monthly  reports  shall 
be  filed  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  each  month,  and  the  reports  so  rendered 
shall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month 
r^)orted,  and  a  summary  of  such  reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  shall  be  open  to  public  ini^ction  on  or  before  the  10th 
day  of  each  month. 

58.  Inspection  and  supervision  of  warehouses  —  Access  —  Appointm>ents. — 
Sec.  5.  The  department  of  agriculture  shall  Inspect  and  supervise  all  cold- 
storage  warehouses  and  make  such  inspection  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  he  shall 
have  access  to  all  cold-storage  warehouses  at  all  reasonable  times.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  may  appoint  such  persons  as  he  deems  qualified  to  make 
any  inspection  under  this  act. 

59.  Tainted  or  diseased  food — Marking. — Sec.  6.  No  article  of  food  intended 
for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed,  knowingly,  received  or  kept  in  any 
cold-storage  warehouse  if  diseased,  tainted,  otherwise  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, or  in  such  condition  that  it  will  not  keep  wholesome  for  human  eon- 
sumption.  No  article  of  food,  for  use  other  than  for  human  consumption,  shall 
be  placed,  received,  or  kept  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  previously 
marked,  in  accordance  with  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  plainly  the  fact  that  such  article  of  food 
is  not  to  be  sold  or  used  for  human  food. 

60.  Marking,  stamping,  or  tagging — Removal  of  food — Evidence. — Sec.  7.  No 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  place,  receive,  or  keep  in  any  cold-storage 
warehouse  in  this  State  articles  of  food  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  upon  the  container  In  which  they  are  packed 
or  upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  when  placed  therein ;  and  no 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  remove,  or  allow  to  be  removed,  such  article 
of  food  from  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  on  the  container  in  which  it  is  Inclosed  or 
upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  of  such  removal,  and  such  marks, 
stamps,  and  tags  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  receipt  and  removal  and 
of  the  dates  thereof.  All  articles  of  food  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  at  the 
time  this  act  goes  into  effect  shall,  before  being  removed  therefrom,  be  plainly 
marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  with  the  date  when  this  act  goes  into  effect  and  the 
date  of  removal  therefrom. 

61.  Period  of  storage — Extension  of  time — Reports — Poicer  to  order  removal 
of  food. — Sec.  8.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  hereafter  keep  or  permit 
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to  remain  in  any  cold*storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  which  has  been 
held  in  cold  storage,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  for  a  longer  aggregate 
period  than  12  months,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  application  in  writing,  extend 
the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  any  particular  article  of  food,  pro- 
vide<l  the  same  is  found  upon  examination  by  the  department  of  agriculture  to 
be  in  wholesome  condition  for  further  cold  storage.  The  length  of  time  for 
which  such  further  storage  is  allowed  shall  be  specified  in  the  order  granting 
the  extension.  A  report  on  each  case  in  which  such  extension  of  storage  may 
be  permitted,  including  information  relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the 
said  director,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  articles  of  food  for  which  the  stor- 
age period  was  extended,  and  length  of  time  for  which  this  extension  was 
granted,  shall  be  filed,  open  to  public  inspection,  in  the  office  of  said  director. 
The  director  of  agriculture  shall  have  power  to  order  any  article  of  food  held 
in  cold  storage  to  be  removed  therefrom  before  the  expiration  of  the  first 
period  of  12  months  or  before  the  expiration  of  any  period  of  extension  granted 
by  him  for  any  of  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  That  the  storage  of  the  article  of  food  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the 
director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  his  order  of  removel  will  render 
such  article  of  food  unwholesome. 

(2)  That  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  storing  such  article  of  food  has 
entered  into  a  contract,  agreement,  or  understanding  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
intent  of  fictitiously  increasing  the  price  of  such  article  of  food. 

(3)  That  the  storage  of  such  article  of  food  is  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
intent  of  fictitiously  increasing  the  price  thereof. 

(4)  That  the  storage  of  such  article  of  food  tends  to  create  a  monopoly. 

(5)  That  the  storage  of  such  article  of  food  tends  to  restrain  or  prevent  com- 
petition in  this  State  in  the  supply  or  price  of  such  article.  Before  such  article 
of  food  shall  be  ordered  removed  from  storage  the  director  of  agriculture  shall 
give  at  least  five  days  notice  In  writing  of  his  intention  to  make  such  order,  and 
shall  accord  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  receiving  such  notice  a  full  hearing 
thereon. 

62.  When  sales  unlawful. — Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer  for 
sale,  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in 
cold  storage,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  without  notifying  persons  pur- 
chasing or  intending  to  purchase  the  same  that  it  has  been  so  held  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked,  "  Cold-storage  goods,"  on 
the  bulk  mass  or  articles  of  food ;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  ad- 
vertise as  fresh  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  a 
period  of  30  days  or  over. 

63.  Return  of  food  released  for  purposes  of  sale — transfer. — Sec.  10.  It  shall 
be  unlawful  to  return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  which 
has  been  once  released  from  storage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  market 
for  sale.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  any  article  of  food  from  one  cold- 
storage  warehouse  to  another  if  such  transfer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing any  provision  of  this  act,  and  such  transfer  shall  be  unlawful  unless  all 
prior  stampings,  markings,  and  tagglngs  upon  such  article  shall  remain  thereon. 

64.  Rules  and  regulations. — Sec.  11.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  act  into  effect.  Such  rules 
shall  be  filed  in  the  director's  oftice  and  shall  not  take  effect  until  five  days  after 
such  filing. 

65.  Misdemeanor — penalties. — Sec.  12.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  upon 
conviction  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  and  for 
the  second  or  any  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by  impris- 
onment of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

66.  Construction  of  act. — Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  be  so  interpreted  and  con- 
strued as  to  effect  its  general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those  States 
which  enact  It. 

67.  Ho^w  cited.— Sec,  14.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Uniform  Cold  Storage 
Act. 

68.  Repeal. — Sec.  15.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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INDIANA. 

[Genera^  Laws,  1911,  chap.  71.     S.  18.     Approved  Mar.  2,  1911.] 

AN  ACT  For  the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  decep- 
tion by  resrulatinfr  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  warehouaes,  the  holding  of  food  prod- 
ucts stoned  therein  and  the  sale  of  such  products,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  State 
board  of  health  in  relation  thereto. 

PURE  rOOD — COLD-STOBAGB  RE0DLATI0N8. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 
Section  1.  That  all  food  products  which  are  placed  or  stored  in  any  cold  stor- 
age or  refrigerating  wn  rehouse  In  this  State  shall  be  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged. 
«Ither  upon  the  product  itself  or  on  the  original  package  in  which  it  is 
inclosed,  with  the  date  when  it  Is  placed  oi  stored  in  any  such  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse;  and  all  such  food  products  when  removed  from  any 
such  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  shall  in  addition  be  marked, 
stamped  or  tagged  with  date  when  such  product  was  removed  from  any  such 
cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse:  Provided^  however.  That  when  such 
products  are  removed  for  interetate  shipment  such  marking,  stamping,  or  tag- 
ging shall  not  be  required.  And  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  a  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse  shall  be  defined  as  one  employing  refrigerating  ma- 
-chinery  or  ice  for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration,  whether  for  public  or  private 
use,  and  shall  not  apply  to  ice  boxes  used  for  temporary  protection  only. 

m 

8T0BA0B  LIMIT. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  food  products  which  shall  be  placed  or  stored  in  any  cold  stor- 
age or  refrigerating  warehouse  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  kept  in 
such  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  for  a  longer  period  than  nine  months 
after  the  same  has  first  been  placed  or  stored  therein,  nor  placed  or  stored  in 
any  other  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  after  nine  months  from  the 
time  when  such  food  products  were  first  placed  in  a  cold  storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouse:  Provided,  hotoever,  That  any  meat,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or  any  other  perishable  food 
stuffs  which  shall  have  been  held  in  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse 
for  more  than  nine  months  shall  be  reported  by  the  person,  firm,  or  con)oratlon 
operating  such  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  the  State  board  of 
health,  and  any  such  food  product  shall  be  Inspected  and  if  found  to  be  unfit 
for  human  food  shall  be  delivered  forthwith  to  and  before  the  nearest  circuit 
or  city  Judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  who  shall  order  that  such  food  product 
shall  be  drenched  with  kerosene  oil  or  rendered  into  grease  and  tankage  or 
otherwise  made  unfit  for  food,  as  the  court  may  direct. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  NOW  IN  BTOEAOB. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  food  products  now  in  any  cold  storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouse  in  this  State  shall  be  removed  from  cold  storage  and  placed  upon 
the  market  within  nine  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

NONBBSIDBNT  8T0BA0S — MARK. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  food  product  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  this  State 
which  sliall  have  been  placed  or  stored  in  any  cold  storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouse  outside  of  this  State  unless  it  shall  have  been  marked,  stamped,  or 
tagged  as  provided  for  in  section  one  of  this  act. 

BALIS — WHIN  UNLAWFUL — ^B008. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  sell 
or  have  in  its  possession  with  the  intent  of  selling,  or  offering  or  exposing  for 
sale  any  package,  box,  bale,  barrel,  tub.  or  other  receptacle  In  which  any  meats, 
fish,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or  any 
other  perishable  foodstuffs  are  packed  or  contained  and  which  has  been  taken 
or  removed  from  any  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse,  where  the 
stamp  showing  the  date  such  articles  of  food  were  placed  in  any  such  cold 
storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  has  been  removed,  defaced,  altered,  or  de- 
stroyed, or  is  not  plainly  legible,  nor  shall  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
sell,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  any  storage  eggs  as  fresh  eggs,  and  all  in- 
voices shall  plainly  state  whether  such  eggs  are  storage  or  fresh,  and  when 
such  eggs  are  sold  at  retail,  in  case  eggs  so  sold  have  been  in  storage  for  30 
days,  there  shall  be  placed  in  or  on  the  receptacle  containing  them,  in  full 
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Tiew  of  the  public,  a  card  not  smaller  than  0  inches  in  width  by  6  inches  in 
length,  upon  which  shall  be  printed  ihe  words  "cold  storage,"  in  plain  Gothic 
letters  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  and  the  wrapper,  bag  or  container 
in  which  said  eggs  are  delivered  to  the  purchaser  by  the  retailer  shall  be 
plainly  stamped  with  the  words  "  cold  storage." 

BECOBD — BECEIPTS  AND  WITHDBAWAl^S. 

Sec.  6.  That  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  carrying 
on,  engaged  in,  or  conducting  a  business  or  storing  perishable  food  or  keeping 
or  maintaining  a  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  where  meats,  fish, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or  any  other 
perishable  foodstuffs  are  stored,  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  receipts 
and  withdrawals  of  all  products  so  received  or  withdrawn,  and  the  State  board 
of  health  shall  have  free  access  to  these  records  at  any  time. 

LICENSE  BEQUIBED — ^FEE. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  carry  on,  engage 
in,  or  conduct  a  business  of  storing  perishable  food,  or  to  keep,  maintain,  or 
operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  where  meats,  fish,  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  game,  fruits,  farm  or  garden  produce,  or  any  other 
perishable  foodstuffs  are  stored,  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the 
State  board  of  health  for  that  purpose,  in  which  application  shall  be  declared 
the  location  at  which  said  business  is  proposed  to  be  carried  on.  Upon  re- 
<-eipt  of  the  application,  the  State  board  of  health  shall  cause  an  examination 
to  be  made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place  of  business  occupied  by  the 
applicant  If  upon  examination  said  place  of  business  is  found  to  be  in  a 
sanitary  condition,  clean,  and  suitable  for  Fa  id  purpose,  the  State  board  of 
health  shall  cause  a  license  to  be  issued  such  applicant,  authorizing  such  ap- 
plicant to  carry  on  said  business  for  and  during  the  period  of  one  year.  The 
said  licenFe  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  by  such  applicant  of  a  license  fee 
of  ten  ($10)  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  State.  The  license  fees  so  paid  shall 
be  held  by  the  treasurer  of  State  as  a  fund  for  the  enforcemcfnt  of  this  act, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  unexpended  balance  shall  revert  to  thje 
general  fund.  All  disbursements  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  by  warrant  drawn  upon  the  treasurer  of  State  after  the  filing 
with  the  auditor  of  State  all  vouchers  and  bills  as  now  provided  for  by 
law.  In  the  event  that  said  place  of  business  shall  be  conducted  in  an  un- 
sanitary manner  or  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  health  to  revoke  said  license  and  to  close 
the  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  until  such  time  as  it  may  again 
he  in  a  sanitary  condition,  clean,  and  suitable  for  use. 

STATE  BOABD  OF  HEALTH — DUTIES. 

Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  health  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  for  this  purpose  the  State  food  and  drug  commis- 
sioner, the  food  inspectors  of  the  State  board  of  health,  and  the  State,  county, 
and  city,  and  town  health  oflicers  shall  have  full  power  at  all  times  to  enter 
every  building,  room,  basement,  or  cellar  occupied  or  used,  or  suspected  of 
being  occupied  or  used,  as  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse,  and  to 
ins!;i)ect  the  premises,  and  if  upon  such  inspection  any  cold-storage  or  refrig- 
erating warehouse  or  any  employer,  employee,  or  other  person  is  found  to  be 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  if  the  meats,  fish,  eggs,  butter, 
<:heese,  poultry,  game,  fruit,  farm  or  garden  products  or  any  other  perishable 
foodstuffs  stored  therein,  are  not  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  are  found  to  be  unfit  for  food,  the  officer  or 
inspector  making  the  inspection  shall  furnish  evidence  of  said  violation  to 
the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  or  circuit  wherein  such  violations  occur, 
who  shall  prosecute  all  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  State  board  of  health  shall  adopt  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
force this  act,  and  violation  of  said  rules  shall  be  punished  on  conviction  as 
set  forth  in  section  9  of  this  act. 

PENALTT. 

Sec.  9.  That  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of 
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not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $50;  for  the  second  offense,  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $100;  and  for  the  third  and  subsequent  offenses 
by  a  fine  of  $200  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty 
(30)  nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  and  each  day  on  which  the  cold-8tora?e 
or  refrigerating  warehouse  is  found  to  be  in  violation  thereof,  or  the  employ ei*, 
employee,  or  other  person  is  found  to  be  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  offense. 

REPEAL. 

Sec.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  are  hereby  repealed. 

IOWA. 

[1913  Stat.,  p.  1012.] 

Sec.  2528-d.  Cold  storage  and  refrigeration — terms  defined. — ^The  term  "  oold 
storage"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  place  artifically 
cooled  to  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit,  or  below,  but  shall  not  include  such 
a  place  in  a  private  home,  hotel,  or  restaurant,  or  to  refrigerator  cars.  The 
term  "  cold  stored  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  keepin^r 
of  articles  of  food  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  exceeding  30  days.  The  term 
"  articles  of  food  "as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  and  include 
fresh  meat,  and  fresh  meat  products  except  in  process  of  manufacture,  fresh 
fruit,  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  articles  intended  for  human 
consumption.     (35  G.  A.,  ch.  109,  sec.  1.) 

Sec.  252S-dl.  License  to  operate  warehouse — application — examination — fee. — 
Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  operate  a  cold  storage  or  refrig- 
erating warehouse,  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the  State  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  its  plant  or  plants.  On 
receipt  of  the  application  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  cause  an 
examination  to  be  made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  plant  or  plants,  and 
If  found  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for  the 
business  of  cold  storage,  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  cause  a 
license  to  be  issued  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrig- 
erating warehouse  for  and  during  the  period  of  one  year.  The  license  shall  be 
Issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  $25  to  the  State  dairy 
and  food  commissioner,  and  all  licenses  shall  expire  December  31  following  the 
issue  thereof.     (35  G.  A.,  ch.  199,  sec.  2.) 

Sec.  2528-d2.  Conditions  toarranting  suspension  of  certificate. — ^In  the  event 
that  any  place  or  places,  or  any  part  thereof,  covered  by  a  license,  under  the 
provision  of  this  act  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the  State  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  notify 
licensee  of  such  condition,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee  to  put  said 
specified  place  of  places,  or  the  specified  part  thereof,  in  a  sanitary  condition 
within  a  designated  time  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner to  prohibit  the  use  under  its  license  (of)  such  specified  place  or  places, 
or  part  thereof,  as  it  deems  in  an  insanitary  condition  until  such  time  as  it 
may  be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition.     (35  G.  A.,  ch.  199,  sec.  3.) 

Sec.  2528-d3.  Receipt  and  withdrawal  of  food — records — quarterly  reports. — 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  licensed  to  operate  a 
cold-storage  or  refrigeration  warehouse  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  the  withdrawals  of  the  articles  of  food,  and  the  State  dairy  and  food 
commissioner^  or  his  assistants  shall  have  free  access  to  these  records  at  any 
time.  Every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall,  furthermore,  submit  a 
quarterly  report  to  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  setting  forth  In 
itemized  particulars  quantity  of  food  products  held  in  cold  storage.  Such 
quarterly  reports  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October  of  each  year,  and  the  reports,  so  rendered,  shall  show  the 
conditions  existing  on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  report  is  filed. 
The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  have  the  authority  to  require 
such  reports  to  be  made  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  the  times  herein 
specified,  if  in  his  Judgment  more  frequent  reports  shall  be  needed  in  the 

^  "  Commission  "   in  enrolled   bill. — Bdxtos. 
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interest  of  a  proper  enforcement  of  this  act,  or  for  other  reasons  affecting  the 
public  welfare.    (35  G.  A.,  ch.  109,  sec.  4.) 

Sec.  2528-C14.  Diseased  or  contaminated  food;  storing  prohibited;  labeling, — 
N'o  article  of  food  Intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed  in  cold 
storage  If  diseased,  tainted  or  so  deteriorated  as  to  injure  its  keeping  quali- 
ties, or  If  not  slaughtered,  handled,  and  prepared  for  storage  in  accordance 
with  the  pure-food  and  sanitary-food  laws  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  the  sanitary 
preparation  of  food  products  for  cold  storage,  under  the  authority  hereinafter 
conferred.  Any  article  of  food  if  intended  for  use  other  than  human  consump- 
tion before  being  cold-stored  shall  be  marked  by  the  owner  In  accordance  with 
forms  prescribed  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  (under  authority  herein- 
after conferred)  in  such  a  way  as  to  plainly  indicate  the  fact  that  such  articles 
ar<>  not  to  be  sold  for  human  food.    (35  G.  A.,  ch.  199,  sec.  5.) 

Sec.  2528~d5.  Inspection, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner or  his  assistants  to  Inspect  and  supervise  all  cold-storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouses  in  this  State,  and  to  make  such  inspection  of  the  entry  of  articles 
of  food  therein  as  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  may  deem  necessary 
to  secure  proper  enforcement  of  this  act.  The  State  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner's employees  shall  be  permitted  access  to  such  establishments  and  all 
parts  thereof  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  said  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  may 
also  appoint  and  designate  such  person  or  persons  as  he  deems  qualified  to  make 
the  inspections  herein  required.     (35  G.  A.,  ch.,  199,  sec.  6.) 

Sec.  2528-d6.  Containers;  marking. — ^All  articles  of  food  when  deposited  in 
cold  storage  shall  be  marked  plainly  on  the  containers  in  which  they  are  packed 
or  on,  or  in  connection  with,  the  individual  article  with  the  date  of  receipt,  and 
when  removed  from  cold  storage  shall  be  marked  with  the  date  of  withdrawal, 
in  accordance  with  such  forms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  dairy  and 
food  commissioner,  under  the  authority  hereinafter  conferred.  (35  G.  A.,  ch. 
199,  sec.  7.) 

Sec.  2528-d7.  Storage  period, — No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  as  owner  or 
having  control  shall  keep  in  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  for  a  longer  period 
than  12  calendar  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  dairy  food 
commissioner  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
shall  upon  application  grant  permission  to  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond 
12  months  for  a  particular  consignment  of  goods,  if  the  goods  In  question  are 
found  upon  examination  to  be  In  proper  condition  for  further  storage  at  the  end 
of  12  months.  The  length  of  time  for  which  further  storage  Is  allowed  shall 
Ik?  specified  In  the  order  granting  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in 
which  such  extension  of  storage  may  be  permitted,  including  information  relat- 
ing to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  the 
kind  and  the  amount  of  goods  for  which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  continuance  was  granted,  shall  be  included  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  (35  G.  A.,  ch.  199, 
sec.  8.) 

Sec.  2528-d8.  Sale  of  cold-storage  goods — Sign  displayed, — It  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  uncooked  articles  of  food  wiilch  have 
been  held  in  cold  storage  without  notifying  persons  purchasing,  or  intending  to 
purchase  the  same,  that  they  have  been  so  kept,  by  the  display  of  a  sign 
marked  "Cold-storage  goods  sold  here,"  and  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent 
or  advertise  as  fresh  goods  articles  of  food  which  have  been  heM  in  cold  storage. 
(35  G.  A.,  chap.  199,  sec.  9.) 

Sec  2528-d9.  Return  to  storage  prohibited. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return 
to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  that  has  once  been  released  from  such 
storage  and  placed  on  the  market  for  sale  to  consumers,  but  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold- 
storage  or  refrigerating  w^arehouse  to  another,  provided  that  such  transfer  Is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  of  this  act.  (35  G.  A., 
tihap.  199,  sec.  10.) 

Sec.  252B-dlO.  Rules  and  regulations, — ^The  State  dairy  and  food  commls- 
Bioner  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  including  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
sanitary  preparation  of  articles  of  food  for  cold  storage,  the  use  of  marks,  tags, 
or  labels,  and  the  display  of  signs,  snd  the  violation  of  such  rules  shall  be 
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UiiuiHlbiU  (W  <^«ivicUon,  as  provided  in  section  twelve  of  this  act.  (35  G.  A., 
^Uiit.  hW^.  «i^.v  11.) 

^v.  *4.0vft^Ul,  Penalties. — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  of 
iii4>  i/i'vvi:^v4is  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  for  the  first 
vlH*i»*4v  1>^  «  ttne  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  and  for  the  second 
l>iK4*^^^  ^-  a  ttne  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
uvl  i4KNf%^  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  (35  G.  A,, 
^•hjij^  Xm.  ^K\  12. ) 

^c.  ;iCV:iH-tU2.  Acts  in  conflict  repealed. — ^AU  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflict- 
'w*i  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are  hereby  repealed.  (35  G.  A.,  chap. 
1.^.  ^\  13. ) 

KANSAS. 

[Chap.  187.] 

AN  ACT  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  refrifforated  undrawn  slaughtered  poultry,  game,  and 
H«h,  and  for  the  protection  of  slaughtered  fresh  meats,  and  providing  penalties  for 
violation  thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas: 

Skction  1.  That  every  person  who  shall  offer  or  expose  for  sale  at  retail,  for 
human  food,  at  any  public  marlcet,  store,  shop,  or  house,  or  in  or  about  any 
street  or  other  public  place,  any  slaughtered  domestic  or  wild  fowls,  rabbits, 
squirrels,  or  other  small  animals,  wild  or  tame,  that  have  been  preserved  by 
refrigeration  or  cold  storage,  unless  the  entrails,  crops,  and  other  offensive 
parts  are  properly  drawn  and  removed,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$100  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  dealer  in  slaughtered  fresh  meats,  fish,  fowl,  or  game  for 
human  food,  at  wholesale  or  retail,  at  any  established  place,  or  as  a  peddler  in 
the  transportation  of  such  food  from  place  to  place  to  custimers,  ^all  prott ct 
the  same  from  dust,  flies,  and  other  vermin  or  substance  which  may  injnriousiy 
affect  It,  by  secureley  covering  it  while  being  so  transported.  Every  viola- 
tion of  this  provision  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $10  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  10  davs. 
(1909  Stats.,  sees.  3095-3096.) 

LOUISIANA. 
FAct  98  Of  1906.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  board  of  health  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  be,  and 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered,  in  order  to  further  carry  into  effect 
article  297  of  the  constitution  of  1898,  to  revise  the  sanitary  code  provided  for 
by  section  3  of  act  192  of  1898,  and  to  incorporate  therein  rules  and  regula* 
tions  governing  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  inspection  of  foods,  liquors,  water, 
and  drugs  within  the  State,  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  affect  the  public  health : 
to  fix  standards  of  purity;  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  samples  and  the 
entering  of  premises  for  this  purpose;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  foods,  liquors,  drugs,  and  waters;  to  employ 
an  analyst  and  assistants,  and  fix  and  pay  their  compensation;  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  as  may  be  requisite  and  proper  to  carry  this  act  into  effect. 

Provided,  That  as  a  standard  of  purity  and  strength  for  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  medicines,  the  said  board  shall  adopt  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
and  the  National  Formulary  as  to  all  drugs,  chemicals,  and  medicines  therein 
contained  and  treated  of;  and  the  board  shall  renew  said  adoption  as  often  a?: 
new  or  revised  edition  of  the  said  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  are 
issued. 

Sec  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  power  to  further  revise  and 
amend  said  sanitary  code  is  hereby  conferred  on  said  State  board  of  health 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana :  Provided,  That  any  provision  or  amendments 
adopted  by  said  board  shall,  before  going  into  effect,  be  promulgated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Is  required  by  existing  law  for  the  sanitary  code. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  sanitary  code  shall  on  conviction  by  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  be  fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $200  for  the  first  offense ; 
not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $400  for  the  second  offense ;  not  less  than  $5»> 
—  more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than 
ths,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  subsequent  offense. 
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Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  all  fines  imposed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  fund. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
of  said  board  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  the  operations  of 
said  board  of  health  under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  promulgation,  and  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  or  in  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed. 

[Food  and  drug  regulations,  effective  July  1,  1018,  p.  21.] 

Reoui^tion  39.  Cold  storage. — 1.  The  term  "  cold  storage  "  as  used  in  these 
regulations  shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  place  artificially  cooled  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  40**  Fahrenheit  or  below,  but  shall  not  include  such  a  place  in  a 
private  home,  hotel,  or  restaurant,  or  refrigerator  cars. 

The  term  "  cold  stored  "  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  keeping  of  "  articles  of  food  "  in  "  cold  storage  "  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing 30  days. 

The  term  "  articles  of  food  "  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  and  include  fresh  meat  and  fresh-meat  products,  except  in  process  of 
manufacture,  fresh  food  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

2.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  operate  a  public  cold-storage 
or  refrigerating  warehouse  shall  make  application  In  writing  to  the  Louisiana 
State  Board  of  Health  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  its  plant  or 
plants.  On  receipt  of  the  application,  the  State  food  commissioner  shall  cause 
an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  plant  or  plants, 
and  if  found  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for 
the  business  of  cold  storage,  the  State  food  commissioner  shall  cause  a  permit 
to  be  issued  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouse  for  and  during  the  period  of  one  year. 

3.  In  the  event  that  any  place  or  places,  or  any  part  thereof,  cotered  by  a 
permit  under  the  provisions  of  these  regulations  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed 
by  oflaclals  of  the  State  board  of  health  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  food  commissioner  to  prohibit  the  use  under 
its  permit  of  such  specified  place  or  places,  or  part  thereof,  as  is  deemed  in  an 
insanitary  condition,  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  permitted  to  operate 
a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the 
receipts  and  the  withdrawals  of  the  articles  of  food,  and  the  officials  of  the 
State  board  of  health  shall  have  free  access  to  these  records  at  any  time. 
Every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall,  furthermore,  submit  a  quarterly 
report  to  the  State  board  of  health,  setting  forth  In  itemized  particulars  the 
quantity  of  food  products  held  in  cold  storage.  Such  quarterly  reports  shall 
be  filed  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each 
year,  and  the  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  report  Is  filed.  The  State  food  commissioner 
shall  have  authority  to  require  such  reports  to  be  made  at  more  frequent 
intervals  than  the  time  herein  specified,  if  in  his  judgment  more  frequent 
reports  shall  be  needed  in  the  interest  of  the  proper  enforcement  of  these  regu- 
lations or  for  other  reasons  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

5.  No  article  of  food  intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed  in  cold 
storage  if  diseased  or  tainted  or  deteriorated  so  as  to  injure  Its  keeping  quali- 
ties, or  if  not  slaughtered,  handletl,  and  prepared  for  storage  in  accordance 
with  the  sanitary  code  of  Louisiana  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  for  the  sanitary  preparation 
of  food  products  for  cold  storage.  Any  article  of  food  If  intended  for  use  other 
than  human  consumption,  before  being  cold  stored,  shall  be  marked  by  the 
owner  In  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health  in  such  a  way  as  to  plainly  indicate  the  fact  that  such  articles  are  not 
to  be  sold  for  human  food. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  to  Inspect  and 
supervise  all  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses  in  this  State,  and  to  make 
such  inspection  of  the  entry  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  proper  enforcement  of  these  regulations.  The  authorized  officials, 
ilispectors,  and  other  employees  shall  be  permitted  access  to  such  establishments 
nnd  all  parts  thereof  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes  of  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  these  regulations. 
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7.  All  articles  of  food  when  deposited  in  cold  storage  shall  be  marked  plainly 
on  the  containers  in  which  they  are  placed  or  on  or  in  connection  with  the  in(U- 
vidual  article  with  the  date  of  receipt,  and  when  removed  from  cold  storajie. 
shall  be  marked  with  the  date  of  withdrawal  in  plain  letters  in  a  conspicuous 
place. 

8.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  as  owners  or  having  control  shall  keep  in 
cold  storage  any  article  of  food  for  a  longer  period  than  12  calendar  months,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  State  food  commissioner.  The  State  food  commis- 
sioner may  upon  application  grant  permission  to  extend  the  period  of  storage  be- 
yond 12  months  for  a  particular  consignment  of  goods,  if  the  goods  in  question 
are  found  upon  examination  to  be  in  proper  condition  for  further  storage  at 
the  end  of  12  months.  The  length  of  time  for  which  further  storage  is  allowed 
shall  be  specified  in  the  order  granting  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case 
in  which  such  extension  of  storage  may  be  permitted,  including  information 
relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the  officials  of  the  State  board  of  health, 
the  kind  and  amount  of  goods  for  which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and 
the  length  of  time  for  which  the  continuance  was  granted,  shall  be  included  in 
the  report  of  the  State  food  commissioner. 

9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  to  offer  or  expose  for  sale  uncooked  articles 
of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage  without  notifying  persons  purchas- 
ing, or  intending  to  purchase  the  same  that  they  have  been  so  kept  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  sign  marked  "  Cold  Storage  Goods  Sold  Here,"  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  goods  articles  of  food  which  have  been 
held  in  cold  storage. 

10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  that  has 
once  been  released  from  such  storage  and  placed  on  the  market  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers, but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  transfer 
of  goods  from  one  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  another,  providetl 
that  such  transfer  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  these 
regulations. 

MABYTANU 
[Laws  of  Maryland,  1916,  ch.  168,  p.  281,  ff.] 
AN  ACT     •     *     •     Regulating  cold  storage  of  certain  articles  of  food. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  the  fol- 
lowing 12  sections  be  added  to  article  43,  to  follow  section  177  H  as  codified  In 
Bagby*8  Code  of  1911,  and  to  be  knovm  as  sections  177  I,  177  J,  177  K,  177  L, 
177  M,  177  N,  177  0. 177  P,  177  Q,  177  R.  177  S,  177  T. 

Cold  storage. — Sec.  177  I.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  "  cold  storage  "  shall 
mean  the  storage  or  keeping  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  above 
aero  of  45**  F.  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse;  "cold-storage  warehouse"  shall 
mean  any  place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero  of  45* 
v.,  in  which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days  or  more ;  "  articles 
of  food  "  shall  mean  fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products  and  all  fish,  game, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

Sec.  177  J.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  maintain  or  ox)erate  a  cold 
storage  warehouse  without  a  license  so  to  do  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  such  a  license 
Rhall  make  written  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  for 
that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  the  warehouse.  The  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health  thereupon  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  said 
warehouse  and,  if  it  be  found  by  it  to  be  In  a  proper  sanitary  condition  and 
otherwise  properly  equipped  for  its  intended  use,  it  shall  issue  a  license  author- 
izing the  applicant  to  operate  the  same  as  a  cold-storage  warehouse  during  one 
year.  The  license  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee 
of  $25  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 

Sec.  177  K.  In  case  any  cold-stornge  warehouse,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  at 
any  time  be  deemed  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  to  be  in  an 
unsanitary  condition,  or  not  properly  equipped  for  Its  intended  use,  it  shall 
notify  the  licensee  of  such  condition  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee  to  put 
such  cold-storage  warehouse  in  a  sanitary  condition'  or  to  properly  equip  the 
Bame  for  its  intended  use,  within  a  time  to  be  designed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health,  it  shall  revoke  such  license. 

Sec.  177  L.  Every  such  licensee  shall  keep  accurate  records  of  the  articles 
of  food  received  in  and  of  the  articles  of  food  withdrawn  from  his  cold-storage 
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Tvarehouse,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  shall  have  free 
access  to  such  records  at  any  time.  Every  such  licensee  shall  submit  a  monthly 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health,  settling  forth  in  Itemized 
particulars  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  articles  of  food  in  his  cold-storage  ware- 
house. Such  monthly  reports  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  each 
month,  and  the  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the 
last  day  of  the  preceding  month  reported,  and  a  summary  of  such  reports  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  and  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month. 

Sec.  177  M.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  shall  inspect  and 
supervise  all  cold-storage  warehouses  and  make  such  inspection  of  articles 
of  food  therein  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of 
this  act,  and  it  shall  have  access  to  all  cold-storage  warehouses  at  all  reason- 
able times.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  may  appoint  such  per- 
sons as  it  deems  qualified  to  make  any  inspection  under  this  act. 

Sec.  177  N.  No  article  of  food  intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be 
placed,  received  knowingly,  or  kept  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  if  diseased, 
tainted,  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consumption,  or  In  such  condition  that 
it  will  not  keep  wholesome  for  human  consumption.  No  article  of  food  for 
use  other  than  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed,  received,  or  kept  in 
any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  previously  marked,  in  accordance  with  forms 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  plainly  the  fact  that  such  article  of  food  Is  not  to  be  sold  or 
used  for  human  food. 

Sec.  177  O.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  place,  receive,  or  keep  in 
any  cold-storage  warehouse  in  this  State  articles  of  food  unless  the  same  shall 
be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  upon  the  container  in  which  they 
are  packed,  or  upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  when  placed  therein ; 
and  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  remove,  or  allow  to  be  removed,  such 
article  of  food  from  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  on  the  container  in  which  it  is  inclosed 
or  upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  of  such  removal,  and  such 
marks,  stamps,  and  tags  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  receipt  and  re- 
moval and  of  the  dates  thereof.  All  articles  of  food  in  any  cold-storage  ware- 
house at  the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect  shall,  before  being  removed  there- 
from, be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  with  the  date  when  this  act  goes 
into  effect  and  the  date  of  removal  therefrom. 

Sec.  177  P.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  hereafter  keep  or  permit 
to  remain  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  which  has 
been  held  in  cold  storage  either  within  or  without  the  State  for  a  longer  aggre- 
gate period  than  12  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  health  shall,  upon  application  during  the  twelfth  month,  extend  the  period 
of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  any  particular  article  of  food,  provided  the 
same  is  found  upon  examination  to  be  in  proper  condition  for  further  cold 
storage.  The  length  of  time  for  which  such  further  storage  is  allowed  shall  be 
^>ecified  in  the  order  granting  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in  which 
«uch  extension  of  storage  may  be  permitted,  including  information  relating 
to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health,  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  the  articles  of  food  for  which  the  storage  period  was 
extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  this  continuance  was  granted,  shall 
be  filed,  open  to  public  inspection,  in  the  ofllce  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  shall  be  included  in  its  annual  report.  Such  extension 
shall  not  be  more  than  60  days ;  a  second  extension  of  not  more  than  60  days 
may  be  granted  upon  a  reexamination,  but  the  entire  extended  period  shall  not 
be  more  than  120  days  in  all. 

Sec.  177  Q.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  any  article  of  food 
which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in  cold  storage  either  within 
or  without  the  State,  without  notifying  persons  purchasing,  or  intending  to 
purchase,  the  same,  that  it  has  been  so  held  by  the  display  of  a  placard  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked  "  Cold  Storage  Goods,"  on  the  bulk  mass  or  articles 
of  food ;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any  article 
of  food  which  has  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over. 

Sec.  177  R.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any 
article  of  food  which  has  been  once  released  from  storage  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  it  on  the  market  for  sale.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  any  article 
of  food  from  one  cold  storage  warehouse  to  another  If  such  transfer  is  made 
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for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  provision  of  this  act,  and  such  transfer  shall  be 
unlawful  unless  all  prior  stampings,  markings,  and  taggings  upon  such  article 
shall  remain  thereon. 

Sec.  177  S.  The  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health  may  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  act  into  effect.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  filed  in  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health's  office,  and  shall  not 
take  effect  until  30  days  after  such  filing. 

Sec.  177  T.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this 
act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  for 
the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  and  for  the  second  or  any  subse- 
quent offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  so  interpreted  and 
construed  as  to  effect  its  general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those 
States  which  enact  it. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  uniform 
cold  storage  act 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  4,  1916. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

[Laws  of  1912,  p.  711.] 

AX  ACT  To  regulate  the  cold  storage  of  certain  food  products. 

Section  1.  The  term  "  cold  storage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  storage  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  45"  F.  for  a 
period  of  30  days  or  more. 

The  term  "  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  an  establishment  employing  refrigerating  machinery  or 
ice  for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration,  or  a  place  otherwise  artificially  cooled,  in 
which  articles  of  food  are  stored  for  80  days  or  more  at  a  temperature  of  45" 
F.  or  below. 

The  term  "  article  of  food,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  interpreted  to  in- 
clude fresh  meat,  fresh  meat  products,  except  in  process  of  manufacture,  fresh 
food  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  maintain  a  cold-storage  or  re- 
frigerating warehouse  without  a  license  issued  by  the  State  department  of 
health.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  such  a  license  may  make 
written  application  to  the  department,  stating  the  situation  of  its  plant  or 
plants.  On  receipt  of  the  application  the  department  shall  cause  an  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  plant,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  a 
sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for  the  business  of  cold 
storage,  the  department  shall  cause  a  license  to  be  issued  authorizing  the  ap- 
plicant to  maintain  therein  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  for  the 
period  of  one  year:  Provided,  That  a  license  fee  of  $10  shall  be  paid.  The 
license  fees  so  received  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
case  any  warehouse  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  deemed  by  the  State  department  of  health  to  be  conducted  in 
an  unsanitary  manner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  to  close  such  ware- 
house or  part  thereof,  until  it  shall  be  put  in  sanitary  condition,  and  the  de- 
partment shall  have  power  also  to  suspend  the  license  in  case  the  required 
changes  are  not  made  within  a  reasonable  time.  Every  such  licensee  shall 
furthermore  submit  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  each  month,  a  report  to  the 
State  department  of  health  on  a  printed  form  to  be  provided  by  the  depart- 
ment, stating  the  quantities  of  articles  of  food  placed  in  cold  storage  during  the 
month  preceding,  and  also  the  quantities  of  butter  and  eggs  held  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  in  which  the  report  is  filed.     (As  amended  Apr.  5,  1917.) 

Sec.  3.  No  article  of  food  intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed 
in,  or  retained  in,  cold  storage  if  deemed  by  the  State  department  of  health 
to  be  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unwholesome.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  department  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  ware- 
houses  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  make  such  inspection  of  the  entry  or  re- 
tention of  articles  of  food  therein  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  proper 
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nf  orement  of  this  act.  The  members  of  the  department,  or  Its  duly  authorized 
fre^nts,  inspectors,  or  employees  shall  be  permitted  access  to  such  establish- 
iionts  and  all  parts  thereof  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes  of  such  in- 
l^e-ction  and  enforcement,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  any  other  provision  of 
Eiw  relating  to  food  products.  The  department  may  also  appoint  and  desig- 
ia.t€  such  person  or  persons  as  it  deems  qualified  to  make  the  inspections  herein 
e<i Hired.     (As  amended  Mar.  12,  1919.) 

Sec.  4.  All  articles  of  food  when  deposited  in  cold  storage  shall  be  marked 
»l&inly  with  the  date  of  receipt  on  the  containers  in  which  they  are  packed, 
»r.  If  not  packed  in  containers,  on  or  in  connection  with  the  articles,  except 
bsh. 

Sec.  5.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  hold  any  article  of  food  In  cold 
storage  within  this  Ck)mmonw^ealth  which  has  been  in  cold  storage  for  a  period 
onger  than  12  calendar  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  depart- 
iic^nt  of  health.  The  said  department  may  upon  application  grant  permission 
o  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  a  particular  consign- 
nent  of  goods,  if  the  goods  in  question  are  found  upon  examination  to  be  in 
>roper  condition  for  further  storage  at  the  end  of  12  months.  The  length  of 
irne  for  which  further  storage  is  allowed  shall  be  specified  in  the  order  grant- 
ng  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in  which  such  extension  of  storage 
s  permitted,  Including  information  relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the 
lepartment,  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  goods  for  which  the  storage  period  was 
extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  continuance  was  granted,  shall 
>e  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  department.  (As  amended  Apr.  5^ 
1917.) 

Sec.  ^  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer  or  expose  for  sale  articles 
>f  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage  without  notifying  the  persons 
purchasing,  or  Intending  to  purchase,  the  same  that  they  have  been  kept  so 
r>y  the  display  in  a  conspicuous  place  of  a  sign  marked  "  cold  storage  goods 
sold  here,"  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  goods 
firticles  of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage,  (As  amended  Apr.  5, 
1917.) 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food 
that  has  once  been  released  from  such  storage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it 
r>n  the  market  for  sale,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse 
to  another,  provided  that  such  transfer  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
any  provision  of  this  act.    (As  amended  Apr.  5,  1917.) 

Sec.  8.  Broken  eggs  packed  in  cans,  if  not  intended  for  use  as  food,  when 
deposited  in  cold  storage  shall  be  denatured,  and  shall  be  marked  by  the  own- 
ers in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  the  State  department  of  health 
under  the  authority  hereinafter  conferred  in  such  a  way  as  plainly  to  indicate 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  sold  for  food.     (As  amended  Apr.  5,  1917.) 

Sec.  9.  The  State  board  of  health  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure 
a  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  including  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  use  of  marks,  tags,  or  labels  and  the  display  of  signs, 
and  may  fix  penalties  for  the  breach  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act 
shall  upon  conviction  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$100,  and  for  the  second  offense  by  n  fine  not  exceeding  $500.  or,  if  the  offense 
is  committed  by  a  person  acting  either  in  his  individual  capacity  or  in  behalf 
of  a  firm  or  corporation,  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shnll  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  1912. 

Approved  May  27, 1912. 

[Acts  of  1918,  638.] 

The  ttale  of  eggs  taken  from  cold  storage. — Section  1  (as  amended  by  1914, 545, 
and  by  general  acts  of  1915,  55).  Whenever  eggs  that  have  been  in  cold  storage 
are  .<*old  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  the  basket,  box, 
or  other  container  in  whlch^the  eggs  are  placed  shall  be  marked  plainly  and 
conspicuously  with  the  words  "cold-storage  eggs,"  or  there  shall  be  attached 
to  such  container  a  placard  or  sign  having  on  it  the  said  words.  If  eggs  that 
have  been  In  cold  storage  are  sold  at  retail  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  with- 
out a  container,  or  placed  upon  a  counter  or  elsewhere,  a  sign  or  placard,  hav- 
ing the  words  "  cold-storage  eggs  "  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  upon  it. 
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sliall  be  displayed  in,  upon,  or  immediately  above  the  said  eggs;  the  intent  of 
this  act  being  that  cold-storage  eggs  sold  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  sbaU  be 
designated  in  such  manner  that  the  purchaser  will  know  that  they  are  cold- 
storage  eggs.  The  display  of  the  words  "cold-storage  eggs,"  as  required  by 
this  act,  shall  be  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  in  height,  except  tliat  the 
container  in  which  eggs  sold  at  retail  are  delivered  to  the  customer  may  be 
marked  in  letters  less  than  1  inch  in  height  if  uncondensed  Gothic  type  is 
used,  but  such  letters  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  one-half  inch  in  lielgbt 
All  marking  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  done  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  of  health. 

Sec.  2.  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  lesn  than  $10  nor  more  than  $500  for  each  offense. 

MICHIGAN. 

[Public  acts,  1917,  No.  844.] 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  warehouses,  cold-storage  plants,  slaughterhouses,  and  other  places 
where  articles  of  food  are  manufacturea  for  sale,  received,  kept,  stored,  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale,  and  to  provide  for  enforcement  and  inspection. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  permit  filthy  or  insanitary  conditions  to 
exist  in  the  operation  of  any  warehouse,  cold-storage  plant,  slaughterhouse,  or 
other  place  within  the  State  in  which  food  Intended  for  human  consumption  is 
manufactured  for  sale,  slaughtered,  received,  kept,  stored,  sold  or  offered  for 
sale,  and  it  shall  further  be  unlawful  to  place,  receive  or  keep,  or  distribute  in 
or  from  any  warehouse,  cold-storage  plant,  slaughterhouse,  store,  or  other  place 
where  food  products  intended  for  human  consumption  are  kept,  any  article 
intended  for  sale  as  food  if  same  is  diseased,  decomiK)sed,  putrid,  infected,  or 
tainted. 

Sec.  2.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  make  necessary  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  into  effect  all  legislative  enactments  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture  for  sale,  receiving,  keeping,  storing,  selling,  or  offering  for  sale  of 
food  products  Intended  for  human  consumption,  and  such  conunissioner,  his 
deputy  or  inspectors  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  to  take  samples 
for  analysis,  have  right  to  entrance  to  warehouses,  cold-storage  plants,  slaugh- 
terhouses, and  other  places  where  food  products  are  manufactured  for  sale, 
placed,  received,  kept,  stored,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale. 

Approved  May  10,  1917. 

MINNESOTA. 
[Ch.  18.  H.  F.  No.  05,  1915  laws.] 

Section  1.  Cold-storage  eggs  to  be  labeled. — ^No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
by  himself  or  his  agents  shall  sell,  agree  to  sell,  or  advertise  for  sale  any  cold- 
storage  eggs  without  making  it  known  to  the  purchaser  or  prospective  pur- 
chaser that  the  eggs  are  cold-storage  eggs,  and  all  boxes  or  other  receptacles  in 
which  cold-storage  eggs  are  sold  or  delivered,  in  wholesale  or  retail,  shall  be 
stamped  in  a  conspicuous  manner  with  the  words :  "  Cold-storage  eggs." 

Sec.  2.  Dairy  and  food  commissioner  to  enforce  provisions. — ^The  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  of  the  State  is  charged  with  the  proper  enforcement  of  all 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Violation  a  misdemeanor. — ^Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100 
or  by  imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail  for  not  less  than  15  days  for  each  and 
every  offense. 

Sec  4.    This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  February  25,  1915. 

NEBBASKA. 

[Laws,  1918.] 

COLO-STORAaS  WABEHOUSBB. 

2608.  Sec.  83.  Definitions. — ^The  term  "cold  storage"  as  used  in  tlils  article 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  place  artificially  coolod  to  n  tonuHM-atinv  of  40*  F., 
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or  below,  but  shall  not  include  such  a  place  in  a  private  home,  nor  any  place 
having  a  refrigerating  space  of  less  than  100  feet. 

The  term  "  cold  storage  "  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  keeping  of  *^ articles  of  food"  in  "cold  storage"  for  a  period  exceeding 
60  days. 

The  term  "articles  of  fqod"  as  used  In  this  article  shall  be  constructed  to 
mean  and  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confection,  or  condiment  by 
man  or  other  animal,  whether  simple,  mixed,  or  compound. 

2G09.  Sec.  84.  Cold-storage  warehouse — Ldcense. — Any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration desiring  to  operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse,  shall  make 
application  in  writing  to  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commission  for  that  pur- 
pose, stating  the  location  of  its  plant  or  plants.  On  receipt  of  the  application, 
the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commission  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  plant  or  plants,  and  if  found  to  be  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for  the  business  of  cold  storage, 
the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  shall  cause  a  license  to  be  issued 
authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse 
for  and  during  the  period  of  one  year :  Provided,  All  licenses  shall  expire  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  issued.  The  license  shall  be 
issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  $5  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  State. 

2610.  Sec.  85.  'Insanitary  places  prohibited — Inspection, — In  the  event  that 
any  place  or  places,  or  any  part  thereof,  covered  by  a  license,  under  the  provi- 
sion of  this  article,  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and 
oil  commissioner  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  to  notify  licensee  of  such  'condition; 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee  to  put  such  specified  place  or  places,  or 
the  specified  part  thereof,  in  a  sanitary  condition  within  a  designated  time,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  to  prohibit  the 
use  under  its  license  such  specified  place  or  places,  or  part  thereof,  as  it  deems 
in  an  unsanitary  condition  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  put  In  a  sanitary 
condition. 

2G!1.  Sec.  8G.  Records — Reports, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  licensed  to  operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrigeration  warehouse  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  receipts  and  the  withdawals  of  the  aticles  of 
food,  and  every  such  foodstuffs  that  may  have  been  previously  held  in  storage 
an  accurate  record  of  the  length  of  time  of  such  storage  shall  be  made  and  pre- 
«ierved  and  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  shall  have  free  access 
♦o  these  records  at  any  time.  Every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall, 
furthermore,  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commis- 
sioner, setting  forth  in  itemized  particulars  the  quantity  of  food  products  held  in 
cold  storage.  Such  quarterly  reports  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  sixth 
day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  and  the  reports  so  ren- 
dered shall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  report  is  filed.  The  food,  drug,  d.airy,  and  oil  commissioner  shall  have  the 
authority  to  require  such  reports  to  be  made  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  the 
times  herein  specified,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  com- 
missioner more  frequent  reports  shall  be  needed  in  the  Interest  of  a  proper  en- 
forcement of  this  article,  or  for  other  reasons  affecting  the  public  welfare.  The 
reports  herein  required  shall  be  verified  and  sworn  to  by  some  managing  officer 
or  agent  of  the  cold-storage  plant  or  refrigerating  warehouse. 

2612.  Sec.  87.  Food,  unsanitary. — "So  article  of  food  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption shall  be  placed  in  cold  storage  if  diseased  or  tainted  or  deteriorated 
so  as  to  injure  its  keeping  qualities,  or  if  not  slaughtered,  handled,  and  prepared 
for  storage  in  accordance  with  the  pure  food  and  sanitary  food  laws  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil 
commissioner  for  the  sanitary  preparation  of  food  products  for  cold  storage,  un- 
der the  authority  hereinafter  conferred.  Any  article  of  food,  if  intended  for  use 
other  than  human  consumption,  before  being  cold  stored,  shall  be  marked  by 
the  owner  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil 
commission  (under  authority  hereinafter  conferred)  in  such  a  way  as  to  plainly 
indicate  the  fact  that  such  articles  are  not  to  be  sold  for  human  food. 

2613.  Sec.  88.  Inspection. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and 
oil  commissioner  to  inspect  and  supervise  all  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  ware- 
houses in  this  State,  and  to  make  such  inspection  of  the  entry  of  articles  of 
food  therein  as  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  proper  enforcement  of  this  article.    The  food,  drug,  dairy,  and 
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oil  commissioner,  his  deputy,  inspectors,  or  employees  shall  be  permitted  access 
to  such  establishments  and  all  parts  thereof  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes 
of  inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  said  food, 
drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  may  also  appoint  and  designate  such  person 
or  persons  as  it  deems  qualified  to  make  the  inspections  tiierein  required. 

2614.  Sec.  89.  Containers — Marking — Recor ding, -^ All  food,  when  deposite*! 
in  any  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse,  shall  be  properly  and  securely 
packed  in  suitable  containers  and  each  container  shall  at  the  time  of  deposit  be 
plainly,  legibly,  and  indelibly  marked  with  a  correct  distinctive  serial  lot  num- 
ber of  such  deposit ;  said  marking  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  operator 
of  the  storage  so  as  to  readly  and  certainly  identify  each  item  of  deposit.  Such 
serial  number  shall  refer  to  proper  records  kept  by  said  person,  firm,  or  eoniora- 
tion  licensed  to  operate  said  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operating  said  cold-storape 
or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  keep  an  accurate  and  full  record  of  said  serial 
lot  number  of  such  deposit,  together  with  a  complete  record  showing  from  whom 
said  articles  in  storage  were  received,  the  number  and  kind  of  packages  and  kind 
of  food,  and  the  place  in  said  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  where  said 
goods  are  deposited,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  and  full  record  of  the  date  of  the 
receipts  an  withdrawals  of  such  deposits,  and  shall  not  remove  said  deposit 
from  the  place  designated  in  said  records  without  making  a  record  thereof. 
When  such  food  is  withdrawn  from  such  storage  or  refrigerating  warehoui«e, 
each  container  thereof  shall  then  in  like  manner  be  marked  with  the  true  dates 
of  entry  and  withdrawal.  Such  markings  shall  be  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  operator  of  the  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  so  as  to  readily 
and  certainly  identify  each  article  so  deposited:  Provided,  however.  Where 
the  owner  of  foods  or  operator  of  the  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse 
shall  desire  to  withdraw  such  goods  for  consignment  and  consumption  without 
this  State,  such  operator  may  deliver  such  goods  to  a  carrier  for  shipment 
without  the  State  without  marking  thereon  the  dates  of  entry  and  withdrawal 
as  herein  required ;  but  said  operator  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all  such 
withdrawals  that  are  not  so  marked  and  make  a  full  and  complete  report  thereof 
to  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner. 

2615.  Sec.  90.  Length  of  time  in  storage. — No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
as  owners  or  having  control  shall  keep  in  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  for 
a  longer  period  than  12  calendar  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  food, 
drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  food,  dnis. 
dairy,  and  oil  commissioner  may,  upon  application,  grant  permission  to  extend 
the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  a  particular  consignment  of 
foods,  if  the  foods  in  question  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  in  proper 
condition  for  further  storage  at  the  end  of  12  months.  The  length  of 
time  for  which  further  storage  is  allowed  shall  be  specified  in  the  order  grant- 
ing the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in  which  such  extension  of  storage 
may  be  permitted,  Inclurlng  Information  relating  to  the  rearon  for  the  action 
of  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner,  the  kind  and  the  amount  of 
goods  for  which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  continuance  was  granted,  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commissioner. 

2616.  Sec-  91.  Notice  to  purchasers. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer 
or  expose  for  .*^ale,  articles  of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storaire 
without  notifying  persons  purchasing  or  intending  to  purchase  the  same  that 
they  have  been  so  kept;  and  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise 
as  fresh  goods  articles  of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage. 

2617.  Sec.  92.  Released  food  not  to  he  returned. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
return  to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  that  has  once  been  released  from 
such  storage  and  placed  on  the  market  for  sale  to  consumers;  but  nothing: 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one 
cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  another:  Provided,  Snch  transfer 
is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  this  article. 

2618.  Sec.  93.  Food  commission — Rules — Regulations. — ^The  food,  drug,  dairy, 
and  oil  commissioner  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  a  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  including  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  sanitary  preparation  of  articles  of  food  for  cold  storage, 
the  use  of  marks,  tags,  or  labels,  and  the  display  of  signs,  and  the  violatlor 
of  such  rules  shall  be  punished  on  conviction  as  provided  in  the  second  next 
following  section. 

2619.  Sec.  94.  Inspections — Fees. — ^The  food,  drug,  dairy,  and  oil  commis- 
sioner shall  make  at  least  four  inspections  of  each  cold-storage  warehouse 
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oovered  by  this  article,  for  which  said  inspections  the  operators  thereof  shall 
pay  an  annual  Inspection  fee  to  the  paid  commissioner  of  $10  for  each  cold- 
s5torage  place  having  a  refrigerator  space  of  less  than  50,000  cubic  feet,  and 
^25  for  each  storage  place  having  a  refrigerator  space  of  50,000  cubic  feet  and 
less  than  100,000  cubic  feet,  and  $50  for  each  such  storage  place  having  a 
i-efriperator  space  of  100,000  cubic  feet  or  more. 

2620.  Sec.  95.  Violation  of  article — Penalty, — ^Any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and  for  the  second 
offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

[New  Hampshire  laws,  1917,  p.  71.] 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  the  storage,  distribution,  and  sale  of  cold-slorage  food. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened : 

Section  1.  The  term  "  cold  storage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  the  storage  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  40*  F. 
in  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses. 

The  term  "  cold-storage "  or  "  refrigerating  warehouse,"  as  used  in  this 
act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  an  establishment  employing  refrigerating 
machinery  or  ice  for  the  purpose  of  refrigeration,  or  a  place  otherwise  artifi- 
cially cooled,  in  which  articles  of  food  are  stored  for  30  days  or  more  at  a 
temperature  of  40**  F.  or  below. 

The  term  "article  of  food,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  interpreted  to 
include  fresh  meat,  fresh  meat  products  except  in  process  of  manufacture, 
fresh  food,  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

Sec.  2.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  operate  a  cold-storage  or 
refrigerating  warehouse  without  a  license  issued  by  the  State  'board  of  health. 
Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  such  a  license  may  make  written 
application  to  the  board,  stating  the  location  of  its  plant  or  plants.  On  receipt 
of  the  application  the  board  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  any  such  plant,  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  a  sanitary 
condition  and  otherwise  proi)erly  equipped  for  the  business  of  cold  storage, 
the  board  shall  cause  a  license  to  be  issued  authorizing  the  applicant  to 
operate  a  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
The  license  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of 
$10.  In  case  any  warehouse,  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  by  the  State  board  of  health  to  be  con- 
ducted in  an  insanitary  manner,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  close  such 
warehouse  or  part  thereof  until  it  shall  be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition,  and 
the  board  shall  have  power  also  to  suspend  the  license  in  case  the  required 
changes  are  not  made  within  a  reasonable  time.  Every  such  licensee  shall 
furthermore  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  State  board  of  health  on  a 
printed  form  to  be  provided  by  the  board.  The  report  shall  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  25th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  and  it 
shall  state  the  quantities  of  articles  of  food  placed  in  cold  storage  during 
the  three  months  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  said  month  in  which  the  report 
is  filed. 

Sec.  3.  No  article  of  food  intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed 
in  cold  storage  If  deemed  by  the  State  board  of  health  to  be  diseased,  tainted, 
or  otherwise  unwholesome. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  health  to  inspect  and  supervise  all 
cold-storage  or  refrigerating  warehouses  in  this  State,  and  to  make  such  inspec- 
tion of  the  entry  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  the  board  may  deem  necessary 
to  secure  proper  enforcement  of  this  act.  The  members  of  the  board,  or  its 
duly  authorized  agents.  Inspectors,  or  employees,  shall  be  permitted  access  to 
such  establishments  and  all  parts  thereof  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes  of 
inpection  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  food  products.  The  board  may  also  appoint  and  desig- 
nate such  person  or  persons  as  It  deems  qualified  to  make  the  inspection  herein 
renulred 

Sec.  4.  Pending  retail  sale,  all  cold-stored  foods  shall  be  plainly  marked  with 
both  the  original  date  of  entry  into  and  date  of  withdrawal  from  coM  storage, 
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together  with  the  necessary  distinguishing  words.  Cold-stored  articles  of 
food  received  from  outside  the  state  shall  be  similarly  marked  with  the  original 
date  of  entry  into  cold  storage  and  date  of  withdrawal  therefrom.  In  the  case 
if  cold-stored  poultry  and  eggs,  which  have  been  removed  from  the  original 
containers  and  placed  upon  display,  there  shall  be  plainly  exhibited  in  connec- 
tion therewith  a  sign,  or  placard,  giving  the  above  required  information,  in 
such  manner  as  the  State  board  of  health  may  direct.  All  retail  packages  of 
cold-stored  poultry  and  eggs,  as  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  shall  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  words  "  Cold  stored  or  cold  storage."  Whenever  requested, 
the  dealer  shall  inform  the  purchaser  as  to  the  dates  of  original  entry  and 
withdrawal.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  goods 
cold-stored  articles  of  food.  _ 

Sec.  5.  No  article  of  food  shall  be  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  longer  perio*! 
than  12  calendar  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  board  of  health 
as  hereinafter  provided.  The  State  board  of  health  may,  upon  application, 
grant  permission  to  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  a  par- 
ticular consignment  of  goods,  if  the  goods  in  question  are  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  in  proper  condition  for  further  storage  at  the  end  of  12  months. 
The  length  of  time  for  which  storage  is  allowed  shall  be  specified  in  the  order 
granting  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in  which  such  extension  of  storage 
may  be  permitted,  including  information  relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action 
of  the  board,  the  kind  and  amount  of  goods  for  which  the  storage  period  was 
extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  continuance  was  granted,  sltall 
be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  board. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  that 
has  once  been  released  from  such  storage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the 
market  for  sale  to  consumers,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold-storage  or  refrigerating  ware- 
house to  another :  Provided,  That  such  transfer  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  any  provision  in  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  board  of  health  is  empowered  to  make  all  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  including  rules  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  marks,  tags,  labels,  and  signs.  Any  person,  firm, 
company,  or  corporation  violating  any  provision  of  this  act,  or  any  lawful 
orders  or  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  health,  duly  made  as  herein  pro- 
vided, or  whoever  hinders  or  obstructs  any  inspector  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
lawful  duty,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
sSball  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $200,  or  bj 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  60  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  ' 

Sec.  8.  All  license  fees  and  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  health,  who  shall  deposit 
such  money  with  the  State  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  used  toward 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  drawn  against  under  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council. 

Sec  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1917. 

Approved  April  18,  1917. 

new  jersey. 
[Act  1916,  p.  228.] 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  the  cold  Btorasre  of  food  and  the  sale  or  distribatlon  of  articles  of 

food  after  cold  storage. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act,  "  cold  storage "  shall  mean  the  storage  or 
keeping  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero  of  45**  F.  in  a 
cold-storage  warehouse ;  "  cold-storage  warehouse  "  shall  mean  any  place  arti- 
ficially cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero  of  45**  F.  In  which  articles 
of  food  are  placed  or  held  for  80  days  or  more ;  **  articles  of  food  "  shall  mean 
fresh  meat  and  fresh-meat  products,  except  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  all 
fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  edible  fats  and  oils.  The 
terms  "  article  of  food  "  and  "  articles  of  food  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  and  include  fresh  meat  and  fresh-meat  products,  except  in 
process  of  manufacture,  fresh  food  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  milk  and  milk 
products  and  edible  fata  and  oils. 

2.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  operate  or  to  continue  to 
operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the  State 
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Irector  of  health  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  his  plant  or  plants, 
>n  receipt  of  the  application  the  State  director  of  health  shall  cause  an  exami- 
ation  to  be  made  Into  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  plant  or  plants,  and.  If 
)und  by  him  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped 
^r  the  business  of  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  he  shall  cause  a  license  to  be 
«sued  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  such  cold-storage  warehouse  or 
warehouses  for  and  during  the  period  of  one  year.  The  license  shall  be  issued 
pon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  $10  to  the  State  department 
f  health  for  each  such  warehouse. 

3.  In  case  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  or  any  part  thereof,  covered  by  a 
cense,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the 
tate  director  of  health  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  his  duty' 
J  notify  the  licensee  of  such  condition,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee 
5  put  such  cold-storage  warehouse,  or  the  specified  part  thereof,  in  a  sanitary 
ondition  within  a  time  to  be  designated  by  him,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Itate  director  of  health  to  prohibit  the  use  under  his  license  of  such  cold- 
torage  warehouse,  or  part  thereof,  as  he  deems  in  an  unsanitary  condition 
intil  such  time  as  it  shall  be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  licensed  to  operate 
,  cold-storage  warehouse  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  receipts  and  the 
rithdrawals  of  the  articles  of  food,  and  the  State  director  of  health  and  all 
hpniist^,  Inspectors,  and  employees  of  the  State  deparment  of  health  shall 
lave  free  access  to  those  records  at  any  time.  Every  such  person,  firm,  or 
orporation  shall,  furthermore,  submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  State  director 
>f  health,  setting  forth  In  itemize*!  particulars  the  quantity  of  articles  of  food 
products  held  in  cold-storage  warehouse.  Such  monthly  reports  shall  be  filed 
m  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  following  month,  and  the  reports  so  rendered 
ihall  show  the  conditions  existing  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  reported,  and 
I  summary  of  such  reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the  director  of  health  and 
ihall  be  open  to  public  inspection  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  director  of  health  to  Inspect  and  super- 
'ise  all  cold-storage  warehouses  in  the  State,  and  to  make  such  Inspection  of 
he  entry  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the 
)roper  enforcement  of  this  act.  The  State  director  of  health  and  all  chemists, 
nspectors,  and  employees  of  the  State  department  of  health  shall  be  permitted 
iccess  to  such  cold-storage  warehouse,  and  all  parts  thereof,  at  all  reasonable 
imes  for  purposes  of  Inspection  and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ict.  The  State  director  of  health  may  also  appoint  and  designate  such  person 
)r  persons  as  he  deems  qualified  to  make  the  Inspection  herein  required. 

6.  No  article  of  food  Intended  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed,  re- 
vived, or  kept  In  any  cold-storage  warehouse  If  apparently  diseased,  tained, 
)r  so  deteriorated  in  any  other  way  as  to  Injure  Its  keeping.  Any  article  of 
'ood,  If  Intended  for  use  other  than  human  consumption,  shall  be  marked  by 
:he  owner  before  being  placed,  received,  or  kept  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse 
n  accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  or  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  director 
)f  health,  under  authority  hereinafter  conferred.  In  such  a  way  as  to  plainly 
indicate  the  fact  that  such  article  Is  not  to  be  sold  for  human  food. 

7.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  place  or  store  In  any  cold-storage 
(warehouse  In  this  State  articles  of  food  as  herein  defined  unless  the  same 
shall  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  upon  the  container  in 
which  they  are  packed  or  upon  the  article  of  food  Itself,  with  the  date  when 
placed  therein.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  remove  such  articles  of 
food  from  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked, 
stamped,  or  tagged,  either  on  the  container  In  which  It  Is  Inclosed  or  upon  the 
article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  when  It  is  removed  from  such  cold-storage 

K'&rehouso 

8.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  keep  In  any  cold-storage  warehouse 
any  article  of  food  for  a  longer  period  than  12  calendar  months,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  director  of  health  as  hereinafter  provided.  The 
State  director  of  health  shall,  upon  application  during  the  twelfth  month,  ex- 
tend the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  any  particular  articles  of 
ffKKl:  Provided,  The  same  are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  In  proper  con- 
dition for  further  storage.  The  length  of  time  for  which  further  storage  is 
aUowecl  shall  be  specified  in  the  order  granting  the  permission.  A  report  on 
each  case  in  which  such  extension  of  storage  shall  be  permitted.  Including  in- 
formation relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the  State  director  of  health, 
the  kind  and  amount  of  articles  of  food  for  which  the  storage  period  was 
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extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  continuance  was  granted,  shall 
be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  director  of  health. 

9.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  articles  of  food 
which  have  been  held  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  for  a  period  of  30  days  or 
over  without  notifying  persons  purchasing,  or  intending  to  purchase  the  same, 
that  they  have  been  so  kept  by  the  display  of  a  placard  conspicuously  markpii 
"Cold-storage  goods,"  on  the  bulk  mass  or  articles  of  food,  and  it  sball  be 
unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  articles  of  food  which  have  beei. 
held  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over. 

10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  artick 
of  food  which  has  once  been  released  from  such  storage  and  placed  on  Xht 

'market  for  sale  to  consumers ;  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  tn 
prevent  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold-storage  warehouse  to  another :  Prtr- 
rided,  That  all  prior  stamping,  marking,  and  tagging  shall  remain  thereoD. 
and  that  such  transfer  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of 
this  act. 

11.  The  State  director  of  health  may  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

12.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  this 
net  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
for  the  first  offense,  and  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  second  offense,  and  to  a  penalty  of  $200  for  the  third 
and  each  subsequent  offense.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  except  the  provisions  of  section  9,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  $100  for  the  first  offense  and  to  a  penalty  of  $200  for  the  second  offense,  and 
to  a  penalty  of  $500  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense. 

13.  Any  and  all  penalties  prescribed  for  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act 
shall  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  department  of 
health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  or  by  and  in  the  name  of  any  board  of  health 
of  any  municipality  of  this  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  plaintiff.  The  plead- 
ings shall  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  practice  prevailing  in  the  court  in 
which  any  such  action  shall  be  instituted;  but  no  pleading  or  process  shall  be 
set  aside  or  invalidated  by  reason  of  any  formal  or  technical  defects  therein  if 
the  same  contain  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  alleged  violation  and  of  the 
section  of  this  act  alleged  to  have  been  violated,  and  upon  the  attention  of  the 
court  being  called  to  any  such  formal  or  technical  defect  the  same  shall  be 
immediately  corrected  and  the  said  pleading  or  process  amended  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  as  to  all  other  defects  in  pleadings  or  process  the  same  may  be 
amended,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as  In  any  other  action  or  proceedings 
in  said  court.^ 

14.  When  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  any  defendant  other  than  a 
body  corporate,  execution  shall  be  Issued  against  his  goods  and  chattels  and 
body  without  any  order  of  the  court  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained 
If  the  officer  executing  any  such  writ  shall  be  unable  to  find  sufiiclent  g(Mi\< 
and  chattels  of  said  defendant  in  his  bailiwick  to  make  the  amount  of  said 
judgment,  he  shall  take  the  body  of  the  said  defendant  and  deliver  him  to 
the  keeper  of  the  common  jail  of  said  county,  there  to  be  detained  until  dis- 
charged by  the  court  in  which  such  judgment  was  obtained,  or  by  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  supreme  court,  when  such  court  or  justice  shall  be  satisfie<1 
that  further  confinement  will  not  result  in  the  payment  of  the  judgment  and 
costs.  In  case  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  a  body  corporate,  execution 
shall  be  issued  against  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  body  corporate  as  in 
other  actions  of  debt. 

15.  Any  penalty  recovered  in  any  action  brought  under  the  provision s«  of 
this  act  shall  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  therein.  When  such  plaintiff  Is  the  Stat^ 
department  of  health  such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such  department  Into  the 
treasury  of  this  State.  When  such  plaintiff  is  a  local  board  of  health  snob 
penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such  local  board  of  health  into  the  treasury  of  the 
township,  city,  borough,  town,  or  other  local  municipal  government  within 
which  such  local  board  has  jurisdiction. 

16.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  ice  boxes  or  refrigerators 
maintained  by  wholesale  or  retail  grocers. 

17.  This  act  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1916. 
Approved  March  16,  1916. 

^  Ab  amended  by  laws  of  1918,  approved  Feb.  6.  1918,  pp.  75,  76,  chap.  13. 
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NEW   YOBK. 

Sec.  335.  Definitions. — ^The  term  food  as  used  in  this  article  shall  include 
any  article,  except  nuts,  fruits,  cheese,  and  vegetables,  used  for  food  by  man 
or  animal,  and  every  ingredient  of  such  article.  (Added  by  L.  1911,  ch.  385,  in 
effect  June  15,  1911.) 

Sec.  336.  Cold-storage  food  to  be  marked, — It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  in  the  business  of  refrigerating,  to  receive  any 
kind  of  food  unless  the  said  food  is  in  an  apparenty  pure  and  wholesome  con* 
dition,  and  the  food  or  the  paclcage  containing  the  same  is  branded,  stamped, 
or  marked  in  some  conspicuous  place  with  the  day,  month,  and  year  when  the 
same  is  received  in  storage  or  refrigeration. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations, 
en^ged  in  the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  in  the  business  of 
refrigerating  to  permit  any  article  of  any  kind  whatsoever  used  for  food,  in 
the  possession  of  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations,  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  refrigerating,  to  be  taken  from 
their  possession  without  first  having  branded,  stamped,  or  marked  on  said 
foodstufiEs  or  the  package  containing  same,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  the  day, 
month,  and  year  when  said  foodstuffs  or  package  was  removed  from  cold 
storage  or  refrigeration. 

It  shall  also  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corpora- 
tions to  offer  for  storage  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  or  to  place  in  storage  In  a 
cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  unless  the  same  Is  in  blu  apparently 
pure  and  wholesome  condition.  (Added  by  L.  1911,  ch.  335,  and  amended  by 
L.  1914,  ch.  414,  in  effect  Apr.  17,  1914. ) 

Sec.  337.  Time  that  cold-storage  foods  may  he  kept. — ^It  shall  hereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation,  or  corporations  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cold-storage  warehousemen  or  refrigerating,  or  for  any  i>er8on  placing  food 
in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  to  keep  in  storage  for  preservation  or  otherwise 
any  kind  of  food  or  any  article  used  for  food  a  longer  period  than  12  calendar 
months.    (1918  laws,  1284.) 

Sec.  338.  Powers  of  State  commissioner  of  health, — ^The  State  conunlssloner 
of  health  is  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  inspect  and  super- 
vise all  places  in  this  State  now  used  or  hereafter  to  be  4ised  for  cold  storage 
or  refrigerating  purposes ;  the  State  commissioner  of  health  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agents  or  employees  shall  be  permitted  access  to  such  place  or  places  and 
all  parts  thereof  at  all  times  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  said  place  or  places 
are  kept  and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  manner,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  this  article  or  any  other  act 
relating  to  foodstuff^  are  being  complied  with.  The  commissioner  of  health 
shall  have  the  power  by  subpoena  or  subpoena  duces  tecum,  issued  and  at- 
tested by  him  in  his  official  capacity  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
before  him,  or  the  deputy  commissioner,  of  any  person  who  he  may  have  reason  to 
believe  has  knowledge  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  article,  and  the  production 
before  him,  or  the  deputy  commissioner,  of  any  records,  books,  papers,  and 
documents  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  any  alleged  violation  of  this 
article.  Such  subpoenas  or  subpoenas  duces  tecum  may  be  served  by  any  i)er- 
8on  over  the  age  of  21  years.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  attending  and 
testifying  or  producing  any  records,  books,  papers,  or  other  documents  before 
said  commissioner  of  health,  or  the  deputy  commissioner,  upon  such  investiga- 
tion upon  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  document- 
ary or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to  convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject 
him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture,  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced  shall  be  received  against  him  upon 
any  criminal  action,  investigation,  or  proceeding.  Any  person  who  shall  omit, 
neglect,  or  refuse  to  attend  and  testify  or  to  produce  any  records,  books,  papers, 
or  documents,  if  in  his  power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  such  subpoena  or 
subpoena  duces  tecum  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Any  person  who  shall 
willfully  and  knowingly  make  any  false  statement  under  oath  before  the  com- 
missioner of  health,  or  the  deputy  conunlssloner,  concerning  a  material  matter 
shall  be  guilty  of  perjury.  The  commissioner  of  health  and  the  deputy  com- 
missioner are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations  in  the  usual  appropriate  forms  to  any  person  in  any  matter  or 
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proceedings  authorized  as  aforesaid  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  or  relating 
to  this  article  and  to  take  and  administer  oaths  and  afilmations  in  the  usual 
appropriate  forms,  in  taking  any  affidavit  or  deposition  which  may  be  necessary 
or  required  by  law  or  by  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  commissioner  of 
health  for  or  in  connection  with  the  official  purposes,  affairs,  powers,  duties,  or 
proceedings  of  said  commissioner  of  health,  or  the  deputy  commissioner,  or  for 
any  official  purpose  lawfully  authorized  by  said  commissioner  of  health.  The 
power  of  supervision  hereby  granted  shall  extend  to  enable  the  State  conunis- 
sioner  of  health  to  adopt  such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  may  tM> 
determined  upon  from  time  to  time  as  essential  to  the  proper  protection  of  the 
consumer  of  the  commodities  kept  and  presen-ed  in  such  place  or  places,  an«i 
the  State  commissioner  of  health  may  appoint  and  designate  from  time  to  time 
such  person  or  persons  as  he  deems  fit  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  inspec- 
tions. (Added  by  L.  1911,  ch.  335,  and  amended  by  L.  1914,  ch.  414,  in  effect 
Apr.  17,  1914.) 

Sec.  839.  Reports  of  toarehousemen. — All  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in 
the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousemen,  or  in  the  business  of  refrigerating, 
shall  submit  reports  to  the  State  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets  upon 
printed  forms  to  be  provided  by  such  commissioner,  setting  forth  in  itemized 
particulars  the  quantity  of  each  and  every  foodstuff  in  storage  or  in  the  con- 
trol of  said  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations ;  said  report  shall  b<* 
filed  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  each  month,  and  reports  so  rendered  shall  show 
conditions  existing  upon  the  1st  day  of  the  month  in  which  said  report  is 
filed.     (1918  Laws,  1284.) 

Sec.  33&-a.  Transfers  from  one  warehouse  to  another. — ^The  transfer  of  any 
food  from  one  cold  storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  another  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  any  provisions  of  this  article  is  hereby  prohibited.  (Added  bv 
L.  1911.  ch.  335,  in  effect  June  15, 1911). 

Sec.  839-b.  Prohibits  return  of  food  to  cold  storage  when  once  released  for 
purpose  of  placing  same  on  market  for  sale. — ^When  food  has  been  in  cold  stor- 
age or  refrigeration  and  Is  released  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
same  on  the  market  for  sale  it  shall  be  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  to  again  place  such  food  in  cold  storage  or  refrigeration.  (Added  by  L. 
1911,  ch.  335,  In  effect  June  15, 1911.) 

Sec.  3^m;.  Prohibits  sale  of  food  kept  in  cold  storage  without  representing 
said  fact, — It  shall  be  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  to  sell  any 
article  or  articles  of  food  that  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  or  refrigeration, 
without  representing  the  same  to  have  been  so  kept.  (Added  by  L.  1911,  ch. 
335,  in  effect  June  15, 1911.) 

Sec.  339-d.  Penalties, — ^Any  person  or  persons,  corporation  or  corporations, 
or  officer  or  officers  theref,  viglating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  conviction  of  any  corporation  shall  not  oper- 
ate to  relieve  any  officer  or  officers,  agents  or  employees  of  such  corporation 
from  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.  (Added  by  L.  1911,  ch. 
335,  in  effect  June  15, 1911.) 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 
[Laws,  1918.] 

COU>-STOBAGB   WABSnOUHES. 

3149.  Definition  of  terms, — ^The  term  "  cold  storage  "  as  used  in  this  article 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  place  artificially  cooled  to  a  temperature  of  40* 
F.  or  below,  but  shall  not  include  such  a  place  in  a  private  home,  hotel,  or 
restaurant  or  refrigerator  cars. 

The  term  "  cold  stored  "  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  keeping  of  "articles  of  food"  in  "cold  storage'*  for  a  period  exceeding 
30  days. 

The  term  "  articles  of  food  "  as  used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
and  Include  fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products,  except  In  process  of  manu- 
facture, fresh  food,  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

3150.  License  to  operate  cold-storage  warehouse^  how  obtained — Fee. — ^Any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  to  operate  a  public  cold  storage  or  refrig- 
erating warehouse,  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the  food  commissioner 
of  the  experiment  station  at  Fargo  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  its 
plant  or  plants.  On  receipt  of  the  appllcalon  the  food  commissioner  shall 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  said  plant  or 
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plants,  jind  if  found  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  otiierwise  properly 
equipped  for  the  business  of  cold  storage,  the  food  commissioner  shall  cause  a 
license  to  be  issued  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  a  cold  storage  or  re- 
frigerating warehouse  for  and  during  the  period  of  one  year.  The  license  shall 
be  issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  $10  to  the  food 
commissioner. 

3151.  Suspension  of  license  for  unsanitary  condition. — In  the  event  that  any 
place  or  places,  or  any  part  thereof,  covered  by  a  license,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the  food  commissioner  to  be  in 
an  unsanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  food  commissioner  to  notify 
licensee  of  such  condition,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee  to  put  said 
specified  place  or  places,  or  the  specified  part  thereof.  In  a  sanitary  condition 
within  a  designated  time,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  food  commissioner  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  under  its  license  of  such  specified  place  or  places,  or  part  thereof, 
as  he  deems  In  an  unsanitary  condition  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  put  In  a 
sanitary  condition. 

3152.  Records  and  reports  of  food  products  in  storage. — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  licensed  to  operate  a  cold  storage  or  refriger- 
ating warehouse,  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  receipts  and  the  withdraw- 
als of  the  articles  of  food,  and  the  food  commissioner  shall  have  free  access  to 
these  records  at  any  time.  Every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall,  fur- 
thermore, submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  food  commissioner,  setting  forth  in 
itemized  particular  the  quantity  of  food  products  held  in  cold  storage.  Such 
quarterly  reports  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the  sixth  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October  of  each  year,  and  the  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  the  report  Is  filed.  The  food 
commissioner  shall  have  the  authority  to  require  ^uch  reports  to  be  made  at 
more  frequent  intervals  than  the  times  herein  specified.  If  in  the  judgment  of 
the  food  commissioner  more  frequent  reports  shall  be  needed  in  the  interest  of 
a  proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  or  for  other  reasons  affecting  the  public 
welfare.  ' 

3153.  Cold  storage  of  diseased  or  tainted  articles. — No  article  of  food  in- 
tended for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed  In  cold  storage  If  diseased,  or 
tainted,  or  deteriorated  so  as  to  Injure  its  keeping  qualities,  or  if  not  slaugh- 
tered, handled,  and  prepared  for  storage  in  accordance  with  the  pure-food  and 
sanitary  laws  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  food 
commissioner  for  the  sanitary  preparation  of  food  products  for  cold  storage, 
under  the  authority  hereinafter  conferred.  Any  article  of  food  if  intended 
for  use  other  than  human  consumption  before  being  cold  stored  shall  be  marked 
by  the  owner  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  by  the  food  commissioner 
f under  authority  hereinafter  conferred)  In  such  a  way  as  to  plainly  Indicate 
the  fact  that  such  articles  are  not  to  be  sold  for  human  food. 

3154.  Inspection  and  supervision  of  warehouses. — ^It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
food  commissioner  to  Inspect  and  supervise  all  cold-storage  or  refrigerating 
warehouses  In  this  State,  and  to  make  such  Inspection  of  the  entry  of  articles 
of  food  therein  as  the  food  commissioner  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  proper 
enforcement  of  this  article.  The  food  commissioner,  or  his  duly  authorized 
agents.  Inspectors  or  employees,  shall  be  permitted  access  to  such  establish- 
ments, and  all  parts  thereof,  at  all  reasonable  times  for  purposes  of  inspection 
and  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  said  food  commissioner 
may  also  appoint  and  designate  such  person  or  persons  as  he  deems  qualified  to 
make  the  Inspections  herein  required. 

3155.  Date  of  receipt  and  withdrawal  marked  on  containers. — ^All  articles  of 
food  when  deposited  in  cold  storage  shall  be  marked  plainly  on  the  containers 
in  which  they  are  packed  or  on  or  In  connection  with  the  Individual  article 
with  the  date  of  receipt,  and  when  removed  from  cold  storage  shall  be  marked 
with  the  date  of  withdrawal.  In  accordance  with  such  forms  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  food  commissioner,  under  the  authority  hereinafter  conferred. 

3156-  Period  of  alloioable  cold  storage. — ^No  person,  firm  or  corporation,  as 
owners  or  having  control,  shall  keep  in  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  for  a 
longer  period  than  12  calendar  months,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  food  com- 
missioner, as  hereinafter  provided.  The  food  commissioner  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, grant  permission  to  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  a 
particular  consignment  of  goods,  if  the  goods  in  question  are  found,  upon  exami- 
nation, to  be  In  proper  condition  for  further  storage  at  the  end  of  12  months. 
The  length  of  time  for  which  further  storage  Is  allowed  shall  be  specified  In 
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the  order  granting  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in  wliich  such  exten- 
sion of  storage  may  be  permitted,  including  information  relating  to  the  reason 
for  the  action  of  the  food  commissioner,  the  kind  and  amount  of  goods  for 
which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
continuance  was  granted,  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  food 
commissioner. 

3157.  Sale  of  cold-storage  goods  regulated. — It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to 
offer  or  expose  for  sale,  uncooked  articles  of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold 
storage  without  notifying  persons  purchasing  or  intending  to  purchase  the 
same,  that  they  have  been  so  kept,  by  the  display  of  a  sign  marked  '*  Gold- 
storage  goods  sold  here,"  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as 
fresh  goods  articles  of  food  which  have  been  held  in  cold  storage. 

3158.  Return  of  article  to  cold  storage  prohibited, — It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
return  to  cold  storage  any  article  of  food  that  has  once  been  released  from  such 
storage  and  placed  on  the  market  for  sale  to  consumers,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold- 
storage  or  refrigerating  warehouse  to  another,  provided  that  such  transfer  is 
not  made  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  this  article. 

3159.  Food  commissioner  to  make  rules  and  regulations. — ^The  food  commis- 
sioner may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  secure  a  proper  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article,  including  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
sanitary  preparation  of  articles  of  food  for  cold  storage,  the  use  of  marks,  tags 
or  labels,  and  the  display  of  signs,  and  the  violation  of  such  rules  shall  be  pun- 
ished on  conviction  as  provided  in  section  3160. 

3160.  Penalty  for  violation  of  provisions. — ^Any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $10  and  not  more  than  $100, 
and  for  the  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  30  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment 

3161.  What  constitutes  ^violation  of  the  law. — ^The  doing  of  anything  prohib- 
ited by  this  article  shall  be  evidence  of  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  relating  to  the  things  so  prohibited,  and  the  omission  to  do  anything 
directed  to  be  done  shall  be  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article  relative  to  the  things  so  directed  to  be  done. 

OHIO. 
[1917  laws,  p.  594.1 

Section  1.  The  term  "  cold  storage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  mean  the  stor- 
age of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  40'  P.  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  i 
*  Sec.  2.  The  term  "  cold-storage  warehouse  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  mean  a   | 
place  artificially  cooled  by  the  employment  of  refrigerating  machinery  or  Ice   , 
or  other  means,  in  which  articles  of  food  are  stored,  for  30  days  or  more,  at  a 
temperature  of  40"  F.  or  lower. 

Sec  3.  The  term  "  food  "  as  used  In  this  act  shall  mean  the  fresh  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  fresh  products  therefrom,  the  fresh  flesh  of  fowls,  fish,  eggs,  and 
butter,  which  have  been  stored  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Sec.  4.  The  word  "container"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  betaken  to  mean 
any  bag,  barrel,  basket,  bottle,  box,  caddy,  can,  canister,  carton,  crate,  firkin, 
hogshead,  jar.  Jug,  keg,  stopper,  vessel,  wrapper,  frozen  bulk,  or  any  similar 
or  analogous  utensil,  receptacle,  band,  or  wrapper  in  which  food  may  be  kept, 
stored,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale. 

Sec.  5.  The  word  "  marked  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  to  mean  writ- 
ten, printed,  stamped,  or  painted,  or  any  other  means  whereby  words  or  fligures 
may  be  indicated  in  or  on  a  container,  or  any  cover  attached  thereto. 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "  wholesome  "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  mean  fit  for  human 
food. 

Sec.  7.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse 
without  a  license  issued  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  Ohio.  Such  license 
shall  be  issued  only  on  written  application,  stating  the  location  of  such  ware- 
house. Upon  receipt  of  the  application  the  secretary  of  agriculture  shall  cause 
an  examination  to  be  made  into  the  sanitary  condittion  of  such  warehouse. 
If  it  be  found  to  be  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  properly  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  cold  storage,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  shall  cause  a  license  to  be 
issued  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse.    No  license 
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shall  be  issued  until  the  applicant  therefor  shall  have  paid  to  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  the  sum  of  $50.  A  license  shall  be  required  for  each  separate  ware-^ 
liouse  building  within  the  State. 

Sec,  8.  Whenever  any  warehouse  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
any  portion  of  such  warehouse,  shall  be  deemed  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
to  be  in  an  insanitary  condition,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  cause 
such  warehouse,  or  portion  thereof,  to  be  closed. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  that  shall 
be  licensed  to  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  receipts  and  withdrawals  of  food  therefrom.  The  agents  of  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  shall  have  free  access  to  such  records  at  all  times.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  person,  firm,  or  corporation  licensed  to  operate  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house to  file  in  the  oflice.  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  on  or  before  the  6th  day 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  each  year,  a  report  setting  forth  In 
itemized  form  the  kind  and  quantities  of  food  products  held  in  cold  storage  in 
such  warehouse.  The  report  shall  be  made  on  printed  forms  prepared  and 
supplied  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  The  secretary  of  agriculture  may  cause 
such  other  reports  to  be  filed  and  at  such  times  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  place 
In  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  to  keep  therein,  or  to  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  any  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unwholesome  food,  or  to  place  In 
coM  storage  any  slaughtered  animals  or  parts  thereof  unless  the  entrails  and 
other  offensive  parts  have  first  been  properly  removed. 

Sec.  11.  All  food  shall  at  the  time  it  is  deposited  in  any  cold-storage  ware- 
house bear  the  date  of  such  deposit  plainly  stamped  thereon.  Such  food  shall 
also  bear  a  stamp  Indicating  the  date  of  removal.  The  marking  of  food  as 
provided  In  this  section  shall  be  under  such  further  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pefson,  firm,  or  corporation,  or  any 
agent  thereof,  to  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  In  possession  with 
intent  to  sell  at  wholesale,  any  coM^torage  food,  unless  there  shall  be  placed 
on  each  container  thereof,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  full  view  of  the  purchaser, 
a  placard  with  the  words  "  Wholesome  Cold-Storage  Food  "  printed  thereon,  in 
plain  uncondensed  gothic  letters  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  length.  In  addi- 
tion, all  such  food  shall  be  marked  with  the  date  when  it  is  withdrawn  from 
such  cold-storage  warehouse.  There  shall  also  be  displayed  upon  every  open 
container  containing  such  food,  in  the  same  manner,  in  a  conspicuous  position, 
in  full  view  of  the  purchaser,  a  placard  with  the  words  "Wholesome  Cold- 
storage  Food"  printed  thereon  in  the  same  form  as  above  described  in  this 
section,  when  such  food  is  sold  from  such  container  or  otherwise  at  retail. 

Sec.  13.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  sell,  or  offer,  or  expose  for 
sale  any  of  the  following  foods  which  have  been  held  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  herein  specified  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse:  Whole  carcasses  of 
beef,  or  any  parts  thereof,  6  months;  who'e  carcasses  of  pork,  or  any  parts 
thereof,  6  months;  whole  carcasses  of  sheep,  or  any  parts  thereof,  6  months; 
whole  carcasses  of  lamb,  or  any  parts  thereof,  6  months;  whole  carcasses  of 
veal,  or  any  parts  thereof,  4  months ;  dressed  fowl,  10  months ;  eggs,  10  months ; 
butter,  9  months ;  and  fresh  fish,  9  months. 

Sec.  14.  After  food  has  been  withdrawn  from  any  cold-storage  warehouse  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  market  for  sale,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  return  such  food,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to 
such  warehouse,  or  any  other  similar  warehuse.  Food  may  be  transferred 
from  one  co'd-storage  warehouse  to  another:  Provided,  That  the  total  length 
of  time  such  food  shall  remain  in  cold  storage,  for  the  purpose  of  sale^  shall 
not  exceed  the  time  specified  in  section  13  of  this  act. 

Sec.  15.  No  food  shar  be  sold,  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  in  this  State 
which  shall  have  been  placed  or  stored  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  outside 
of  this  State,  unless  it  first  shall  have  been  marked  as  provided  for  in  section 
12  of  this  act:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  no  such  food  shall  be  sold,  or  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale  in  this  State  if  the  total  length  of  time  that  such  food  has 
remained  in  cold  storage  shall  exceed  the  time  specified  in  section  13  of  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  shipping,  con- 
signing, or  transporting  of  fresh  food.  In  properly  refrigerated  cars,  within  this 
State  to  points  of  destination ;  nor  to  prohibit  such  food,  when  received,  from 
being  held  in  a  cooling  room  for  a  period  of  48  hours ;  nor  to  prohibit  the  keep- 
ing of  fresh  food  in  Ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  in  retail  stores  while  the  same 
is  offered  or  exposed  for  sale. 
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Sec.  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  enforce  all  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations,  not  otherwise 
herein  provided,  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  the  same. 

Sec.  18.  That  all  license  fees,  fines,  and  penalties  Imposed  and  recovered 
for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund. 

Sec.  19.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  for  the  first  offense  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500,  and  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  offense  not 
more  than  $1,000,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  the  proper 
county  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  90  days,  or  both. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

[No.  278.] 

AN  ACT  Defining  cold  storage,  and  regulating  time  of  storage  of  certain  articles  of  food, 
and  providing  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  proyisions  of  this  act. 

Section  1.  Cold  storage — Definitions, — Be^  it  enacted^  etc.,  That,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act,  "cold  storage"  fhall  mean  the  storage  or  keeping  of  articles 
of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  40**  F.  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

*'Cold-8torage  warehouse'' — **  CJold-storage  warehouse '*  shall  mean  any  place 
artificially  or  mechanically  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  of  40*  F.  In 
which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days  or  more. 

** Articles  of  foodr — "Articles  of  food"  shall  mean  fresh  meat,  and  fresh 
meat  products,  and  all  fresh  fish,  game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

Sec.  2.  Application  for  license. — 'So  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  main- 
tain or  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse  without  a  license  so  to  do  i>'sued  by 
the  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring 
such  a  license  shall  make  written  application  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of 
foods  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  the  warehou^  e. 

Examination  of  ivarehouse, — ^The  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods  there- 
upon shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  said  warehouse,  and  if  it  be 
found  by  him  to  be  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly 
equipped  for  its  intended  use,  he  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant 
to  operate  the  Fame  as  a  cold-storage  warehouse  during  one  year;  the  license 
shall  be  issued  upon  payment  by  the  applicant  of  a  licensee  fee  of  fifty  dollars 
($50)  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods,  and  Fhall  thereafter  be  by  the 
director  of  the  bureau  of  foods  paid  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  use  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Sec.  3.  Unsanitary  condition  of  tcarehouse — Revocation  of  license. — In  case 
any  cold-storage  warehouse,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed 
by  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  not 
properly  equipped  for  its  intended  use,  he  shall  notify  the  licensee  of  such 
condition,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee  to  put  such  cold-storage  ware- 
house in  a  sanitary  condition  or  to  properly  equip  the  same  for  its  intended 
use.  within  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods,  he 
shall  revoke  such  license. 

Sec.  4.  Records  of  receipts  and  tcitMrawals. — ^Every  such  licensee  shall  keep 
accurate  records  of  the  articles  of  food  received  In,  and  of  the  articles  of  food 
withdrawn  from,  his  cold-storage  warehouse,  and  the  director  of  the  bureau  of 
foods  shall  have  free  access  to  such  records  at  any  time. 

Quarterly  reports. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
licensed  to  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  to  file  in  the  ofilce  of  the  director 
of  the  bureau  of  foods  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  year,  a  report  setting  forth  in  itemized  particulars  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  food  products  held  in  cold  storage  in  such  warehouse. 

Blank  forms. — ^The  report  shall  be  made  on  printed  forms  prepared  and  sup- 
plied by  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods. 

Sec.  5.  Inspection  and  supervision — Right  of  entry. — ^The  director  of  the 
bureau  of  foods  shall  inspect  and  supervise  all  cold-storage  warehouses,  and 
make  such  inspection  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
Fiecure  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  act,  and  he  shall  have  access  to  all  cold- 
storage  warehouses  at  all  reasonable  times. 

Inspectors. — ^The  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods  may  appoint  such 
as  he  deems  qualified  to  make  such  inspections  under  this  act 
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Sec.  6.  Unwfiolesonie  food. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or 
<^rporation  to  place  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  to  keep  therein,  or  to  sell, 
offer,  or  expose  for  sale,  any  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unwholesome  food. 

Sec.  7.  Marking — Date  of  storage — Date  of  removal — Evidence. — No  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  shall  place,  receive,  or  keep,  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse 
In  this  State  articles  of  food  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked,  stamped, 
or  tagged,  either  upon  the  container  in  which  they  are  packed  or  upon  the 
articles  of  food  itself,  with  the  month  and  year  when  placed  therein;  or,  in 
the  case  of  articles  of  foo<l  being  stored  in  bulk,  the  month  and  year  of 
<>rig:inal  storage  shall  be  marked  upon  the  doors  or  walls  of  the  rooms  in  which 
the  same  are  stored;  and  when  such  articles  are  removed,  such  mouth  and  year 
shall  be  marked  upon  the  container  in  which  the  same  shall  be  removed ;  and 
no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  remove  or  allow  to  be  removed  such  articles 
of  food  from  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked, 
stamped,  or  tagged  on  the  container  in  which  it  is  inclosed  or  upon  the  articles 
of  food  itself,  with  the  month  and  year  of  such  removal;  and  such  marks, 
stamps,  and  tags  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  receipt  and  removal  of 
the  dates  thereof. 

Food  in  storage  at  date  of  act. — ^AU  articles  of  food  In  any  cold-storage  ware- 
house at  the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect  shall,  before  being  removed  therefrom, 
be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  with  the  month  and  year  when  this  act 
goes  into  effect. 

Sec.  8.  Period  of  storage. — "So  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  sell,  offer,  or 
expose  for  sale,  any  of  the  herein-named  foods  which  shall  have  been  held  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  herein  specified  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  or 
warehouses,  to  wit :  Whole  carcasses  of  beef,  or  any  parts  thereof,  12  months ; 
whole  carcasses  of  pork,  or  any  parts  thereof,  12  months;  whole  carcasses  of 
sheep,  or  any  parts  thereof,  12  months;  whole  carcasses  lamb,  or  any  parts 
thereof,  12  months;  whole  carcasses  of  veal,  or  any  parts  thereof,  12  months; 
poultry,  12  months;  game,  12  months;  eggs,  12  months;  butter,  12  months;  and 
fish,  12  months. 

Sec.  9.  Sale  of  cold-storage  food — Notice  to  purchasers — "  Fresh  "  food. — It 
shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to  offer  for  sale,  any  article  of  food  which  has  been 
held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in  cold  storage,  either  within  or  without 
the  State,  without  notifying  persons  purchasing  or  intending  to  purchase  the 
same  that  it  has  been  so  held,  by  the  display  of  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicu- 
ously marked  **  Cold  Storage  Goods  "  on  the  bulk,  mass,  or  articles  of  food ;  and 
it  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any  article  of  food 
which  has  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over. 

There  shall  also  be  displayed  upon  every  open  container  containing  such  food, 
In  a  conspicuous  position,  a  placard  with  tfie  words  "Cold  Storage  Goods" 
printed  thereon ;  and,  when  such  food  is  sold  from  such  container  or  otherwise 
at  retail,  before  being  delivered  to  the  purchaser  it  shall  be  wrapped  in  wrap- 
pers plainly  stamped  on  the  outside  thereof  with  the  words  "Cold  Storage 
Goods"  printed  or  stamped  thereon  in  .letters  one-fourth  inch  square. 

Skc.  10.  Food  toithdraton  for  sale  shall  not  be  replaced — Transfer  of  food. — 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of 
food  which  has  been  once  released  from  storage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it 
on  the  market  for  sale,  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  b^  construed  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  cold-storage  warehouse  to  another:  Provided, 
That  all  prior  markings,  stampings,  and  tagglngs  upon  such  articles  shall  re- 
main thereon:  And  provided  further.  That  such  transfer  Is  not  made  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  any  provision  of  this  act. 

Sec.  11.  Rules  and  regulations. — ^The  director  of  the  bureau  of  foods  may 
make  the  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  act  Into  effect. 

Filing — When  effective. — Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  filed  In  the 
director's  oflflce  and  shall  not  take  effect  until  30  days  after  such  filing. 

Sec.  12.  Violations — Penalties. — ^Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200,  and  for  the 
second  or  any  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars 
($300),  or  by  an  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  13.  Act  of  May  16,  1919  (P.  L.  216),  cited  for  repeal — Repeal. — ^An  act 
approved  the  lOth  day  of  May,  1913  (Pamphlet  Laws,  216),  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  and  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception  by 
regulating  the  storage  and  sale  of  cold-storage  foods,  fixing  penalties  for  the 
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violation  of  the  provisions  thereof,  and  providing  for  the  enforcement  thereof." 
and  the  amendments  thereto,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1919. 

Wm.  C.  Sprotji- 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly. 
No.  278. 

Cyrus  E.  Woods, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
[1915  laws,  p.  59.] 

AN  ACT  Belative  to  the  sale  of  eggs,  being  an  act  in  amendment  of  and  In  addition  to 

chapter  183  of  the  general  laws. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  term  "cold-storage  eggs"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  eggs  that  have  been  artificially  cooled  for  30  days  or  more  at 
or  below  a  temperature  of  40°  F.,  and  no  other  eggs  shall  be  sold  as  "cold- 
storage  eggs." 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  "cold-storage  eggs"  are  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail,  or 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  the  case,  package,  box,  or  other  container  in  which 
the  eggs  are  placed  or  delivered  shall  be  marked  plainly  and  conspicuously  with 
the  words  "  cold-storage  eggs,"  or  there  shall  be  attached  to  such  container  a 
placard  or  sign  having  on  it  the  said  words.  If  "  cold-storage  eggs  "  are  sold 
at  retail  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  without  a  container,  or  placed  upon  a 
counter  or  elsewhere,  a  sign  or  placard  having  the  words  "  cold-storage  eggs  " 
plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  upon  it  shall  be  displayed  in,  upon,  or  im- 
mediately above  the  said  eggs;  the  display  of  the  words  "cold-storage  eggs" 
as  required  by  this  act  shall  be  in  letters  not  less  than  1  inch  in  height  and 
shall  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  is  approved  by  the  board  of  food  and  drug 
commissioners. 

Sec.  3.  Any  x)er8on,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  offense. 

Sec.  4.  The  board  of  food  and  drug  commissioners  shall  have  the  same  duties 
and  powers  relative  to  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  hereunder  and  rela- 
tive to  the  enforcement  of  this  act  as  is  or  shall  be  conferred  upon  them  by 
chapter  183  of  the  general  laws  with  reference  to  other  foods. 

Sec.  5.  Complaints  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  183  of  the 
general  laws  and  any  amendments  thereof,  or  additions  thereto,  may  be  made 
by  any  person,  and  If  made  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  food  and  drug  commis- 
sioners said  member  shall  be  exempt  from  giving  surety  for  costs  on  any  such 
complaint. 

Sec  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1915,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  April  8,  1915. 

UTAH. 
rCompllod  laws  of  Utah,  1917.  p.  271-273.] 

UNIFORM   COLD  STORAOB. 

840.  Terms  defined. — ^For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  "cold  storage"  shall 
mean  the  storage  or  keeping  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  temperature 
above  zero  of  45°  F.  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse;  "cold-storage  warehouse" 
shall  mean  any  place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero 
of  45°  F.,  in  which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days  or  more; 
"  articles  of  food  "  shall  mean  fresh  meat  and  fresh-meat  products  and  all  fish, 
game,  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 

841.  Warehouse  license;  applications;  inspection;  fee, — Vo  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  shall  maintain  or  operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse  without  a 
license  so  to  do  issued  by  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  desiring  such  a  license  shall  make  written  application  to 
the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of 
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he  warehouse.  The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  thereupon  shall  cause 
n  examination  to  be  made  of  said  warehouse,  and,  if  it  be  found  by  him  to  be 
n  a  proper  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise  properly  equipped  for  its  intended 
ise,  he  shall  Issue  a  license  authorizing  the  applicant  to  operate  the  same  as  a 
old-storage  warehouse  during  one  year.  The  license  shall  be  issued  upon 
«yment  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  fee  of  $10  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State. 
Dairy  and  food  commissioner,  section  1920. 

842.  Revocation  of  license. — In  case  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  or  any  part 
hereof,  shall  at  any  time  be  found  by  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  to 
>e  in  an  insanitary  condition,  or  not  properly  equipped  for  Its  intended  use,  he 
hall  notify  the  licensee  of  such  condition,  and,  upon  the  failure  of  the  licensee 
o  put  such  cold-storage  warehouse  in  a  sanitary  condition  or  to  properly  equip 
he  same  for  its  intended  use  within  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the  State  dairy 
ind  food  commissioner,  he  shall  revoke  such  license. 

843.  Records  of  storage;  reports;  access. — Every  such  licensee  shall  keep 
iccurate  records  of  the  articles  of  food  received  in  and  of  the  articles  of  food 
vithdrawn  from  his  cold-storage  warehouse,  and  the  State  dairy  and  food 
t>inmissloner  shall  have  free  access  to  such  records  at  any  time.  Every  such 
Icensee  shall  submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner, 
letting  forth  in  itemized  particulars  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  articles  of  food 
n  his  cold-storage  warehouse.  Such  monthly  report  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
:he  5th  day  of  each  month,  and  the  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  the  condi- 
ions  existing  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month,  and  a  summary  of  such 
reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  shall 
)e  open  to  public  inspection  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  each  month. 

844.  Supervision  by  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner. — The  State  dairy 
ind  food  commissioner  shall  inspect  and  supervise  all  cold-storage  warehouses 
ind  make  such  inspection  of  articles  of  food  therein  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  secure  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  title,  and  he  shall  have  access  to  all 
cold-storage  warehouses  at  all  reasonable  times.  The  State  dairy  and  food 
[x>nunissioner  may  appoint  such  persons  as  he  deems  qualified  to  make  any 
Inspection  under  this  title.     (Dairy  and  food  commissioner,  sec.  1920.) 

845.  Articles  not  subject  to  storage. — ^No  article  of  food  Intended  for  human 
consumption  shall  be  placed,  received,  or  kept  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse 
Lf  diseased,  tainted,  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consumption,  or  In  such  condi- 
tion that  It  will  not  keep  wholesome  for  human  consumption.  No  article  of 
food  for  use  other  than  for  human  consumption  shall  be  placed,  received,  or 
Isept  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  previously  marked,  In  accordance 
with  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner.  In  such 
a  way  as  to  Indicate  plainly  the  fact  that  such  article  of  food  Is  not  to  be  sold 
or  used  for  human  food. 

846.  Deposits;  markings;  removals. — No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
place,  receive,  or  keep  In  any  cold-storage  warehouse  In  this  State  articles  of 
food  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  either  upon 
the  container  In  which  they  are  packed  or  upon  the  article  of  food  Itself  with 
the  date  when  placed  therein;  and  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  re- 
move or  allow  to  be  removed  such  article  of  food  from  any  cold-storage  ware- 
house unless  the  same  shall  bo  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  either  on 
the  container  In  which  It  Is  Inclosed  or  upon  the  article  of  food  Itself  with  the 
date  of  such  removal,  and  such  marks,  stamps,  and  tags  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  such  receipt  and  removal  and  of  the  dates  thereof.  All  articles  of 
food  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  at  the  time  this  title  goes  into  effect  shall, 
before  being  removed  therefrom,  be  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  with 
the  date  when  this  title  goes  Into  effect  and  the  date  of  removal  therefrom. 

847.  Period  of  storage;  extension;  reporta;  limitations. — ^No  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  shall  hereafter  keep  or  permit  to  remain  In  any  cold-storage 
warehouse  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held  in  cold  storage  either  within 
or  without  the  State  for  a  longer  aggregate  period  than  12  months,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  shall  upon  application  during  the 
twelfth  month  extend  the  period  of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  any  particu- 
lar aritcle  of  food,  provided  the  same  is  found  upon  examination  to  be  in 
proper  condition  for  further  cold  storage.  The  length  of  time  for  which  such 
further  storage  Is  allowed  shall  be  specified  In  the  order  granting  the  per- 
inisslon.  A  report  on  each  case  In  which  such  extension  of  storage  may  be 
permitted,  including  Information  relating  to  the  reason  for  the  action  of  the 
State  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  articles  of 
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food  for  which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  this  continuance  was  granted  shall  be  filed,  open  to  public  Inspection, 
in  the  office  of  the  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  and  shall  be  included  b 
his  annual  report.  Such  extension  shall  be  not  more  than  00  days;  a  sec<»d 
extension  of  not  more  than  60  days  may  be  granted  upon  a  reexaminadoa 
but  the  entire  extended  period  shall  be  not  more  than  120  days  in  all. 

848.  Sales;  notices;  labels;  specifications.— Jt  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  or  to 
offer  for  sale,  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  90  days 
or  more  in  cold  storage,  either  within  or  without  the  State,  without  notitjrin^ 
the  persons  purchasing  or  intending  to  purchase  the  same,  that  it  has  been 
so  held,  by  the  display  of  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  "  cold- 
storage  goods  "  on  the  bulk  mass  or  articles  of  food ;  and  It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  advertise  for  sale  cold-storage  goods  without  stating  in  the  advertisement 
that  said  goods  are  cold-storage  products.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  any  cold-storage  butter  unless  the  words  "cold-storage  goods"  be 
plainly  printed  In  uncondensed  Gothic  type;  the  letters  being  not  less  than 
one-fourth  inch  in  height  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  of  each  wrapper 
or  carton.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  dealer  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  cold- 
storage  eggs  unless  the  words  "cold-storage  goods"  be  plainly  and  con- 
spicuously printed  in  uncondensed  gothic  type,  letters  not  less  than  one-fourth 
inch  in  height,  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  each  carton. 

Amended  March  18,  1919. 

849.  Restorage;  change  of  warehouses;  conditions. — It  shall  be  unlawful  t« 
return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  one* 
released  from  storage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  market  for  sale. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  any  article  of  food  from  one  cold-storage  ware- 
house to  another  if  such  transfer  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  and  such  transfer  shall  be  unlawful  unless  all  prior  stamp* 
Ings,  markings,  and  taggings  upon  such  articles  shall  remain  thereon. 

850.  Rules  and  regulations. — ^The  State  dairy  and  food  commissioner  may 
make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  title  into  effect.  Such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  filed  in  the  commissioner's  ofllce,  and  shall  take 
effect  five  days  after  such  filing. 

851.  Punishments. — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  any  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  and  for  the  second 
or  any  subsequent  offense  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $299,  or  by  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

852.  Construction. — ^This  title  shall  be  so  interpreted  and  construed  as  to 
effect  its  general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of  those  States  which 
exact  it 

853.  Citation. — ^This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  Uniform  Cold  Storage  Act. 

854.  Repeal. — All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  Inconsistent  with  this  act  are  herebj 
repealed. 

WISCONSIN. 
[WlB.  Stat,  1917,  p.  1843-1345,  inclusive.] 

Definitions. — Section  1684w-l.  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  "cold  storage" 
shall  mean  the  storage  or  keeping  of  articles  of  food  at  or  below  a  teniperatun; 
above  zero  of  45*  F.  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse;  "cold-storage  warehouse 
shall  mean  any  place  artificially  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  above  zero 
of  45®  F.  in  which  articles  of  food  are  placed  and  held  for  40  days  or  more: 
"  article  of  food  *'  shall  mean  fresli  meat  as  defined  in  section  4601-4a  of  the 
statutes,  and  fresh  meat  and  products,  and  all  eggs,  butter,  and  butter  substi- 
tutes.    (1917,  c.  428.) 

Li<je»wc.— Section  1684w-2.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  maintain  or 
operate  a  cold-storage  warehouse  without  a  license  so  to  do,  issued  by  ^^ 
dairy  and  food  commissioner.  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  desiring  such 
license  shall  make  writen  application  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  for 
that  purpose,  stating  the  location  of  the  warehouse.  The  dairy  and  footl  coid- 
missioner  thereupon  shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  of  said  warehouse 
and,  if  it  be  found  by  him  to  be  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition  and  otherwise 
properly  equipped  for  its  intended  use,  he  shall  issue  a  license  authorizing 
the  applicant  to  operate  the  same  as  a  cold-storage  warehouse  during  one 
year  upon  payment  to  the  State  treasurer  by  the  applicant  of  a  license  f« 
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5  follows:  For  a  warehouse  located  in  a  city  of  the  first  class,  $40;  for  a 
arehouse  located  in  a  city  of  the  second  class,  $30;  for  a  warehouse  located 
I  a  city  of  the  third  class,  $20;  and  for  a  warehouse  located  in  a  city  of 
le  fourth  class,  $10.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Sanitation, — ^Section  1684w-3.  In  case  any  cold-storage  warehouse,  or  any 
irt  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
I  be  in  an  insanitary  condition,  or  not  properly  equipped  for  its  intended  use, 

6  shall  notify  the  licensee  of  sudi  condition,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the 
censee  to,  put  such  cold-storage  warehouse  in  a  sanitary  condition  or  to  prop- 
rly  equip  the  same  for  its  intended  use,  within  a  time  to  be  designated  by  the 
airy  and  food  commissioner,  he  shall  revoke  such  license.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Records  and  reports. — Section  1684w-4.  Every  such  licensee  shall  keep  accu- 
ite  records  of  the  articles  of  food  received  in  and  of  the  articles  of  food 
ithdrawn  from  his  cold-storage  warehouse,  and  the  dairj^  and  food  commi«- 
loner  shall  have  free  access  to  such  records  at  any  time.  Every  such  licensee 
lall  submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  setting 
)rth  in  itemized  particulars  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  articles  of  food  in 
Is  cold-storage  warehouse.  Such  monthly  reports  shall  be  filed  on  or  before 
le  fifth  day  of  each  month,  and  the  reports  so  rendered  shall  show  the  condi- 
ons  existing  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month  reported,  and  a  summary 
f  such  reports  shall  be  prepared  by  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  and 
ball  be  open  to  public  inspection  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month. 
1917,  c.  428.) 

Inspection. — Section  1684w-5.  The  dairy  and  foo<l  commis.sioner  shall 
ispect  and  supervise  all  cold-storage  warehouses  and  make  such  inspection  of 
rticles  bf  food  therein  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  euforce- 
lent  of  this  chapter,  and  he  shall  have  access  to  all  cold-storage  warehouses 
t  all  reasonable  times.  The  dairy  and  food  commissioner  may  appoint  such 
ersuiis  as  he  deems  qualified  to  make  any  inspection  under  this  chapter. 
1917,  c.  428.) 

Purity  of  Foods. — Section  1684w-6.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  owner, 
hall  knowingly  place,  receive,  or  keep  in  any  cold-«torage  warehouse  any  article 
f  food  intended  for  human  consumption  if  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unfit 
or  human  consumption,  or  which  may  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  keep 
rholesome  for  human  consumption  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  as  owner, 
hall  place,  receive,  or  keep  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food 
br  use  other  than  for  human  consumption,  unless  previously  marked,  in  accord- 
ace  with  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  the  dairy  and  food  commiseioner,  in  such  a 
^ay  as  to  Indicate  plainly  the  fact  that  such  article  of  food  is  not  to  be  sold 
>r  used  as  human  food.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Marking  dates  of  reception  and  removal  of  foods, — Section  1684w-7.  No  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  shall  place,  receive,  or  keep  in  any  cold-storage  ware- 
louse  in  this  State  articles  of  food  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked, 
stamped,  or  tagged,  either  upon  the  crmtainer  in  which  they  are  packed  or 
ipon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  when  placed  therein ;  and  no  person, 
Inn,  or  corporation  shall  remove  or  allow  to  be  removed,  such  article  of  food 
TOffl  any  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  the  same  shall  be  plainly  marked, 
Jtaraped,  or  tagged,  either  on  the  container  in  which  it  is  inclosed  or  upon  the 
irticle  of  food  itself,  with  the  date  of  such  removal,  and  such  marks,  stamps, 
md  tags  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such  receipt  aad  removal  and  of  the 
lates  thereof.  All  articles  of  food  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  at  the  time  • 
^is  chapter  goes  into  effect  shall,  before  being  removed  therefrom,  be  plainly 
^rked,  stamped,  or  tagged  with  the  date  when  this  chapter  goes  into  effect 
iDd  the  date  of  removal  therefrom.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
)r  corporation,  except  the  ultimate  consumer  or  purchaser  of  such  article  of 
food,  to  remove,  alter,  mutilate,  or  conceal  such  dates  of  entry  and  removal  from 
^Id  storage.  When  any  package  containing  such  article  of  food  shall  be  broken 
^&d  the  contents  thereof  sold  by  items,  or  when  the  said  dates  are  marked, 
stamped,  or  tagged  upon  the  article  of  food  itself  in  bulk,  then  the  seller  shall, 
it  the  request  of  the  purchaser,  correctly  state  the  information  required  by 
^is  section  to  be  placed  upon  the  original  package  or  upon  the  article  of  food 
itself  in  bulk,  upon  a  tag  to  be  attached  to  such  item  before  delivering  the 
swne  to  the  purchaser.  The  container  from  which  such  article  of  food  is  sold 
stall  be  in  plain  yiew  of  the  purchaser  or  on  demand  produced  for  inspection 
^y  the  purchaser.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Time  limitation  on  storage, — Section  1684w-8.    No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
^aU  hereafter  keep  or  permit  to  remain  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any 
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article  of  food  which  has  b<^n  held  in  cold  storage  either  within  or  without  tlie 
State,  for  a  longer  aggregate  period  than  12  months,  except  with  the  consent  uf 
the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  dairy  and  foix] 
commissioner  may  upon  application  during  the  twelfth  month,  extend  the  period 
of  storage  beyond  12  months  for  any  particular  article  of  food,  provided  the 
same  is  found  upon  examination  to  be  in  proper  condition  for  further  cold  stor- 
age. The  length  of  time  for  which  such  further  storage  is  allowed  shall  be  speci- 
fied in  the  order  granting  the  permission.  A  report  on  each  case  in  w^hich  such 
extension  of  storage  may  be  permitted,  including  information  relating  to  the 
reason  for  the  action  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  the  articles  of  food  for  which  the  storage  period  was  extended,  and  the 
length  of  time  for  which  this  continuance  was  granted,  shall  be  filed,  ojp&i  to 
public  inspection,  in  the  office  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  shall 
be  included  in  his  annual  report  Such  extensions  shall  be  not  more  than  9^ 
days ;  a  second  extension  of  not  more  than  60  days  may  be  granted  upon  a  ^^ 
examination,  but  the  entire  extended  period  shall  be  not  more  than  120  days 
in  all.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

lAmitatian  on  storage  other -than  cold  storage. — Section  1684w-0:  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held 
for  a  period  of  40  days  or  over  in  cold  storage  either  within  or  without  the 
State,  except  as  and  for  "cold-storage  goods,"  and  without  notifying  persons 
purchasing  or  intending  to  purchase  the  same  that  it  has  been  so  held  by  the 
display  of  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked,  "Cold-storage  goods," 
on  the  bulk  mass  or  articles  of  food ;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  represent,  or  advertise  as  fresh  any  article  of  food  which  has  been  held 
In  cold  storage  for  a  period  of  40  days  or  over.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or 
to  offer  for  sale,  to  display,  advertise,  or  to  represent  in  any  manner  whatso 
ever  for  the  purpose  of  relling  any  eggs  other  than  cold  storage  that  have 
been  held  for  a  period  of  40  days  or  over,  either  within  or  without  the  State, 
without  notifying  the  persons  purchasing  or  intending  to  purchase  the  same 
that  they  are  held  eggs.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Foods  removed  not  to  he  returned  to  storage. — Section  1684 w-10:  It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  return  to  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  article  of  food  which 
has  be^D  once  released  from  storage  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the 
market  for  sale:  ProiHded,  hotoever,  That  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
may,  upon  application,  permit  eggs  and  butter  to  be  returned  to  any  cold- 
storage  warehouse,  provided  the  same  is  found  upon  examination  to  be  l^ 
proper  condition  for  further  cold  storage.  Such  return  shall  be  unlawful 
unless  all  prior  stampings,  markings,  and  taggings  upon  such  article  shall  re- 
main thereon.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  transfer  any  article  of  food  from  one 
cold-storage  warehouse  to  another  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  such  transfer 
shall  be  unlawful  unless  all  prior  stampings,  markings,  and  taggings  upon  such 
article  shall  remain  thereon.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Rules  and  regulations. — Section  1684w-ll:  The  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner may  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  this  chapter  Into 
effect.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  filed  in  his  office,  and  shall  not 
take  effect  until  60  days  after  such  filing.     (1917,  c  428.) 

Penalty. — Section  1684w-12:  Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violating  anv 
provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  for  the  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offense  by 
a  fine  of  not  le.^s  thon  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Interpretation. — Section  1684 w-13:  This  chapter  shall  be  so  interpreted 
and  construed  as  to  effect  its  general  purpose  to  make  uniform  the  law  of 
those  States  which  enact  it.     (1917,  c.  428.) 

Citation. — Section  1684w-14:  This  chapter  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform 
C3old  Storage  Act."     (1917.  c.  428.) 
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committeb  on  agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Monday^  Augibst  18^  1919, 

The  committee  assembled  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  lii.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 

3augen  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Members  of  the  committee. 

*  i»  i»  i»  i»  «  i» 

The  Chairman.  Shall  we  have  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
bearings  the  report  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for 
L918,  which  contains  the  Special  License  Regulations. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  I  move  that  it  be  printed  as  part 
Df  the  hearings. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Nebraska.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Young.  If  we  authorize  the  printing  of  this  report  it  will 
probably  not  be  authorized  by  the  Senate  committee ;  if  it  is  printed 
once,  it  will  probablv  not  be  printed  again.  I  feel  that  a  matter  of 
such  importance  ought  to  be  a  permanent  record.  It  will  be  of  value 
a  hundred  years  from  now. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  As  long  as  it  is  complete,  it  should  be  filed  in  permanent 
form. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  My  idea  was  to  have  it  all  printed, 
except  this  itemized  list  of  ssdaries.  The  itemized  list  of  salaries  is 
very  voluminous. 

Mr.  Lee  of  Georgia.  I  would  not  include  in  that  the  list  of  salaries. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  you  have  heard  the  motion.  It  has 
been  moved  and  seconded  "That  the  committee  order  printed  as  a 
supplement  to  these  hearings,  in  a  separate  volume,  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  for  1918  (Exhibits  Nos.  A  to 
JJ),  excluding  the  report  on  personnel  and  salaries  (Exhibits  HH 
and  II)." 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted.) 

(Thereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other 
business.) 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

As  required  by  section  21  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
10, 1917,  under  which  the  Food  Administration  was  created,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1918. 

WooDRow  Wilson. 
The  White  House,  Jwne  20^  1919. 
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United  States  Food  Administration, 

Washington^  March  4?  1919. 
The  President  of  the  IJNitED  States, 

The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  hand  you  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  for  the  year  1918,  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress,  as  required  by  section  21  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  10,  1917,  under  which  the  Food  Administration 
was  created. 

This  report,  as  required  by  the  law  referred  to,  covere  the  whole 
of  the  calendar  year  1918,  and  therein  differs  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  executive  departments  which  cover  only  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

The  act  states  that :  "  The  President  shall  cause  a  detailed  report 
to  be  made  to  the  Congress  on  the  first  day  of  January  each  year,   etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  a  report  for  the  entire  year  on 
the  first  day  of  the  following  year,  and  we  have  prepared  this  report 
as  promptly  as  possible  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  including  therein 
a  statement  of  the  activities  during  and  financial  accounts  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1918. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Edgar  Eickard, 
Acting  for  Herbert  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 


Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  fv>k 

THE  Year  1918. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  herewith  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  January  1  to  December  31, 1918 : 

Our  last  annual  report  covered  the  period  from  the  creation  of  the 
Food  Administration  on  August  10,  1917,  to  December  31,  1917.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  able  to  review  our  work  somewhat  more  in 
detail  and  to  set  forth  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  results  attained, 
but  it  is  quite  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  this  report  to  go 
into  complete  detail  regarding  the  varied  problems  which  arose,  the 
innumerable  conferences  held  with  the  interests  concerned  in  pro- 
posed regulations,  and  the  voluntary  agreements  and  other  arrange- 
ments and  regulations  made  in  controlling  and  directing  the  food 
and  feed  trades  of  the  United  States  with  their  ramifications,  and 
in  meeting  world  shortages  and  war  needs. 

There  are  attached  hereto  as  exhibits  a  full  set  of  the  various 
written  rules  and  regulations,  with  amendments  thereto,  which  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  these  exhibits  will  be  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  herein  of  the  various  measure?. 
Unfortunately  for  the  convenient  size  of  this  report,  these  regulations 
are  voluminous  because  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  new  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  each  of  the  trades  licensed  and  to  change  these 
rules  as  conditions  changed.  But  complete  information  as  to  the 
exact  measures  of  regulation  and  control  can  only  be  obtained 
through  an  examination  of  these  regulations. 
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In  the  year  1918  the  food  situation  confronting  the  United  States 
nd  the  Allies  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
le  conduct  of  the  war.  The  shortage  of  shipping  resulting  from 
abmarine  sinkings  and  the  demands  from  the  Army  for  transports 
Dr  troops  and  supplies  further  emphasized  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ag  all  possible  food  requirements  of  the  allied  nations  from  the 
Tnited  States,  the  nearest  and,  under  the  existing  conditions,  the  only 
easible  source  from  which  food  in  the  quantities  necessary  might  be 
rawn.  Their  dependence  upon  us  was  so  absolute  and  vital  that  the 
leeting  of  at  least  their  minimum  food  requirements  was  clearly 
ne  of  our  first  duties  to  our  associates  in  the  war.  Yet,  with  this 
remendous  drain  upon  our  supplies,  we  were  in  constant  danger  not 
•nly  of  depleting  pur  stocks  beyond  the  point  which  would  insure  the 
ulfillment  of  our  domestic  requirements,  but  also  of  so  deranging 
>ur  markets  that  extortionate  and  speculative  prices  would  generally 
)revail. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  had  been  created  to  assist 
n  dealing  with  the  two  great  problems  thus  presented,  namely :  The 
issurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  foodstuffs  for  our  associates  in 
:he  war  and  for  our  Army  abroad ;  and  the  assurance  of  an  adequate 
mpply  of  foodstuffs  for  our  own  people  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  our  people  so  far  as  practicable  from  the  dangers  of  the 
musual  situation,  such  as  profiteering,  uneven  distribution,  hoarding 
3r  expensive  or  wasteful  practices. 

Tlie  basic  principle  underlying  every  act  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  been  the  winning  of  the  war.  In  visualizing  the  situation 
it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  absolutely  compelling 
force  of  war  needs^  the  continual  and  ineradicable  conflict  between 
the  necessitv  for  stimulative  prices  and  the  universal  desire  and  our 
constant  etfort  to  prevent  price  increase,  and  all  as  affected  by  con- 
stant increases  in  the  wages  of  labor  and  every  other  expense. 

ORGANIZATION  WITHIN  THE  STATES. 

The  Food  Administration  was  decentralized  into  the  various  States 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  organization  of  the  Food  Administration 
therefore  includes  not  only  the  Washington  organization  but  that  in 
each  State  and  Territory  as  well.  There  has  been  a  Federal  food  ad- 
mmistrator  in  every  State  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska,  and  at  least  one  administrator  in  every 
county  of  each  State.  On  the  staff  of  each  Federal  food  administra- 
tor there  has  also  been  an  educational  director,  a  home  economics 
director,  a  Stat^  merchant  representative,  a  library  director,  etc., 
whose  work  will  be  hereinafter  referred  to.  At  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  there  were  approximately  3,200  district  and 
county  food  administrators.  The  Federal,  district,  and  county  ad- 
ministrators with  the  staff  members  mentioned  above  served  without 
pay.  The  actual  execution  of  detailed  programs  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  organizations  of  the  Federal 
food  administrators.  They  have  been  in  fact  the  representative?^  of 
the  Food  Administration  to  the  people  of  their  States  and  Territories. 
They  were  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  with 
the  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  their  States  the  necessity  of  food 
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conservation,  and  with  the  administration  of  any  distribution  plaD 
such  as  the  su^ar  certificate  plan. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  organizations  in  the  several  States 
and  the  Washington  office  has  been  the  States  Administration  Divi- 
sion of  the  Washington  office,  which  has  been  charged  with  the  duty 
of  keeping  constanflry  in  touch  with  the  Federal  food  administrators. 
The  functions  of  this  division  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  maintain  personjil  touch  with  the  administrators,  including 
visits  to  them  in  their  respective  States. 

(2)  To  keep  the  administrators  informed  as  to  the  activities  of 
the  Food  Administration.  This  was  accomplished  by  obtaining  in- 
formation from  the  various  divisions  at  Washington  for  transmission 
to  the  administrators,  either  in  writing  or  by  personal  visits. 

(3)  To  keep  the  various  divisions  of  the  Food  Administration  in- 
formed as  to  the  activities  of  the  Administrators,  in  order  that  the 
divisions  might  have  such  information  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

(4)  To  keep  each  administrator  informed  as  to  the  activities  of 
the  other  administrators,  so  that  all  might  derive  benefits  from  the 
experience  of  the  administrators  as  a  whole. 

(5)  To  be  the  division  of  the  Food  Administration  to  which  the 
administrators  might  freely  refer  their  problems. 

ACTIVITIES. 

The  activities  of  the  Food  Administration  may  be  best  considered 
under  the  following  groups : 

I.  Educational  work. 

II.  Measures  to  conserve  existing  foodstuffs. 

III.  Measures  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution  from  producer  to 
consumer. 

IV.  Measures  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution  of  commodities 
in  which  a  shortage  existed  and  an  adequate  distribution  of  all  com* 
modities. 

V.  Measures  to  stimulate  production  of  foodstuffs. 

VI.  Measures  concerned  with  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  for  ex- 
port and  for  the  United  States. 

VII.  Miscellaneous  activities. 

I.   EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

All  results  in  connection  with  our  food  problems  have  depended 
in  the  fiinal  analysis  upon  the  patriotic  cooperation  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  people  diould 
be  informed  of  the  plans  and  the  necessity  which  called  for  the  exe- 
cution of  those  plans.  Any  food  dictatorship  was  alien  to  our  insti- 
tutions, for  we  were  dealing  with  a  people  accustomed  to  assuming 
individual  responsibility  for  governmental  problems.  The  task  of 
food  administration  was  therefore  to  assemble  the  voluntary  effort 
of  the  whole  people  and  direct  this  effort  along  the  lines  determined 
upon.  Even  the  effectiveness  of  the  measures  of  control  over  the 
distributing  trades  imder  the  licensing  section  of  the  food-control 
law,  although  sustained  by  penal  provisions,  rested  principally  upon 
the  intelligent  understanding  and  patriotic  cooperation  of  the  trades 
concerned,  rather  than  upon  their  fear  of  the  penalties  provided. 
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For  these  reasons  the  basis  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Food  Administra- 
lion  has  been  the  educational  work  which  has  preceded  and  accom- 
panied its  measures  of  conservation  and  regulation. 

From  the  beginning  the  press  of  the  country  has  given  the  Food 
Administration  its  most  hearty  cooperation  and,  without  remunera- 
tion from  the  Food  Administration,  has  carried  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  advertising  and  reading  matter  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work.  This  influence  has  been  supplemented  by  outdoor  advertising 
and  by  appeals  to  schools,  churches,  women's  clubs,  public  libraries, 
merchants  associations,  fraternal  organizations,  and  other  social 
groups- 

During  the  past  year,  in  view  of  the  program  of  intensive  conser- 
vation and  the  generally  increased  activity  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, it  was  found  advisable  to  further  decentralize  the  educational 
work  into  the  States  and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  every 
available  means  of  reaching  the  people.  To  this  end  an  educational 
director  was  appointed  in  each  State  who  handled  the  publicity  ma- 
terial for  the  Federal  food  administrator  for  his  State.  To  cooperate 
with  the  educational  director  there  was  also  appointed  in  each  State 
a  library  director  and  a  State  merchant  representative  who  gave 
their  attention  to  the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the  libraries 
and  the  retail  stores,  respectively.  The  public  libraries  throughout 
the  country  rendered  a  splendid  service  by  the  exhibition  of  Food 
Administration  displays,  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  and  books 
on  food  conservation,  and  in  general  serving  as  one  of  the  community 
centers  for  the  detailed  information  relative  to  the  food  problem. 
More  than  3,000,000  pamphlets  and  leaflets  and  750,000  posters  deal- 
ing with  these  matters  were  distributed  by  the  libraries  alone  during 
191,8.  Of  like  nature  was  the  service  of  the  retail  merchants  through- 
out the  country,  who  have,  through  window  displays  and  through 
booths  erected  m  the  various  stores  and  devoted  to  the  dissemination 
of  information  concerning  Food  Administration  work,  reached  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  daily  with  a  direct  appeal  for  food  conservation. 

The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  of  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  various  sources  through  which  the  directions  and  requests  of  the 
Food  Administration  have  been  carried  to  the  people.  So  spontane- 
ous did  the  contributions  of  advertising  become  after  the  first  few 
months  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  any  accurate  account  of  the 
money  value  of  the  advertising  which  has  oeen  given  to  the  Food 
Administration.  From  such  records  as  have  been  kept,  however, 
a  conservative  estimate  approximates  the  sum  of  $18,000,000.  This 
record  includes  outdoor  advertising  by  bulletin  boards  and  the  elec- 
trical displays,  indoor  advertising  as  in  railroad  and  street  cars, 
space  in  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  other  such  mediums,  but  is  ex- 
clusive or  moving-picture  contributions.  Four  Minute  and  other  vol- 
unteer speakers,  and  other  volunteers  who  would  have  ordinarily 
been  paid  for  their  services,  among  whom  were  American  artists  of 
national  reputation.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  we  are  un- 
able to  do  more  than  make  general  acknowledgment  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  this  enormous  aggregate  of  patriotic  assistance. 

Schools  and  colleges. — ^The  schools,  normal  schools,  and  colleges 

were  other  very  important  mediums  utilized  for  furthering  the  work 

of  the  Food  Administration.    In  cooperation  with  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  books  and  pamphlets 

137690—19 3:: 
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were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  a  section  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration. These  books  and  pamphlets  were  used  as  guides  for  in- 
struction concerning  the  food  problem  and  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.  The  message  thus  carried  by  school  children  into  the 
homes  was  an  important  factor  in  the  observance  of  Food  Administra- 
tion requests.  There  has  also  been  in  each  State  a  secretary  of  volun- 
teer college  students  working  under  the  direction  of  the  school  and 
college  section  of  the  Food  Administration  and  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  effective  use  of  the  efforts  of  college  women. 

n.  FOOD   CONSERVATION. 

Food-conservation  measures  have  been  devoted  principally  to  the 
saving  of  wheat,  meat,,  fats,  and  sugar  for  shipment  to  Europe  and 
for  anticipated  periods  of  domestic  scarcity,  and  to  the  elimination 
of  waste  in  the  handling  and  consumption  of  all  foods. 

Wheat, — On  January  1,  1918,  the  best  estimates  seemed  to  show 
that  there  were  in  the  United  States  313,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  terms  of  wheat  not  yet  shipped  from  the  mill.  The  amount 
required  for  seeding  in  the  spring  was  at  least  31,000,000  bushels, 
and  the  normal  consumption  about  42,000,000  bushels  per  month, 
or  252,000,000  bushels  from  January  1  to  July  1.  The  balance, 
30,000,000  bushels,  was  less  than  the  safe  minimum  carry-over,  tak- 
ing into  account  that  probably  one-third  of  this  balance  would  never 
leave  the  farm.  On  tne  face  of  the  figures  there  was  no  exportable 
surplus.  Yet  it  was  vital  to  the  life  of  the  allied  nations  that  at  least 
75,000,000  bushels  be  shipped  abroad  during  this  period,  and  that 
this  be  saved  out  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

To  meet  this  imperative  demand  the  most  rigorous  measures  were 
necessary.    The  most  important  of  these  were  the  following : 

The  facts  of  the  situation  were  presented  to  the  public  and  strong 
appeals  made  for  an  immediate  response  to  the  call  for  rigid  sacri- 
fices with  respect  to  the  use  of  wheat.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
largely  through  voluntary  campaigns  organized  locally,  flour  was 
turned  back  to  the  Government  for  distribution,  thus  releasing  an 
equal  quantity  for  shipment  abroad.  This  campaign  in  Arkansas, 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  food  administrator 
for  that  State,  resulted  in  the  return  of  40,367  barrels  of  wheat  flour, 
valued  at  $442,914 — a  sufficient  amount  to  load  a  special  train  of  127 
freight  cars,  which  was  delivered  in  New  Orleans  at  a  cost  of  about 
$11.03  per  barrel  when  $11.70  was  the  market  price  at  that  point.  In 
Texas  the  amount  returned  was  80,000  barrels.  The  total  flour  re- 
turned in  this  manner  on  which  actual  reports  were  received  amount- 
ed to  1,025,964  barrels.  In  some  States,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Federal  food  administrator  for  the  State,  successful  campaigns  were 
conducted  for  the  pledging  of  the  entire  population  to  use  no  wheat 
until  the  1918  harvest.  This  campaign  started  in  Oklahoma  and  was 
notably  successful  in  Texas,  where  a  no-wheat  basis  was  adopted  in 
the  early  part  of  May. 

A  voluntary  conservation  campaign  among  hotels  and  public  eating 

{)laces  was  responsible  for  a  very  definite  saving,^especially  by  the 
arger  hotels.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first  six  months  ox  1918 
there  was  saved  through  the  hotels  in  the  United  States  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  2,400,000  bushels  of  wheat.  On  March  28  in  response  to  an 
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ippeal  from  the  Food  Administration  500  leading  hotel  and  restau- 
i^nt  men  voluntarily  pledged  themselves  to  refram  from  the  use  of 
ill  wheat  products  in  their  establishments,  and  this  was  followed 
3y  similar  pledges  from  more  than  4,000  other  hotels  and  restaurants.' 
rhrough  the  cooperation  of  the  Railroad  Administration  dining 
:ars  also  promptly  subscribed  to  the  wheatless  program.  The  efforts 
ot  the  men's  clubs  in  various  cities  is  deserving  of  special  mention 
eis  a  contribution  by  the  men  to  the  fine  results  obtained.  Between 
October  1, 1917,  ana  August  1,  1918,  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars, 
and  clubs  of  the  country  effected  a  saving  equivalent  to  more  than 
50,000,000  pounds  of  flour  and  wheat  products. 

Compulsory  regulations  were  also  put  in  force  when  the  need 
for  greater  conservation  became  apparent  in  January.  The  flour 
mills  were  required  to  raise  their  percentage  of  extraction  to  74 
per  cent  and  to  eliminate  altogether  the  sale  of  patent  flours.  During 
the  period  from  January  1  to  November  8,  1918,  the  flour  mills 
ground  approximately  407,525,782  bushels  of  wheat  and  produced 
91,528,282  oarrels  of  flour.  On  the  normal  ratio  of  71  per  cent  the 
flour  production  from  this  grind  would  have  been  88,592,567  barrels, 
so  that  this  may  be  considered  a  definite  saving  of  2,935,721  barrels 
of  flour,  equivalent  to  13,504,316  bushels  of  wheat.  For  the  crop 
year  July  1, 1917,  to  June  30, 1918,  reports  show  that  the  flour  mills 
made  114,032,547  barrels  of  flour  from  523,085,067  bushels  of  wheat. 

On  February  3,  1918,  the  bakers  also  were  required  to  use  5  per 
cent  of  substitute  flour  in  all  bread,  and  this  amount  was  increased 
to  20  per  cent  in  February  24,  and  between  the  dates  May  3  and 
September  21,  to  25  per  cent.  On  September  21  the  percentage  was 
reduced  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  November  15, 1918,  the  rule  requiring 
the  use  of  substitutes  was  canceled. 

The  prewar  monthly  consumption  of  flour  by  bakers  in  baking 
bread  was  approximately  3,t)00,000  barrels,  and  as  the  total  output 
of  bread  by  bakers  has  increased  only  slightly,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  bakers'  restrictions  effected  a  saving  at  the  rate  of  at  least  15 
per  cent  for  the  eight  and  one-half  months  to  November  15,  or  a 
total  of  3,825,000  barrels,  or  16,830,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  flour  in  bread,  over  900,000  barrels  were 
normally  used  each  month  in  the  manufacture  of  other  bakery 
products  such  as  crackers  and  cake,  breakfast  cereals,  macaroni  and 
miscellaneous  foods.  Rules  were  promulgated  requiring  such  manu- 
facturers to  limit  their  consumption  of  wheat  flour  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  amount  used  in  1917  for  the  same  purpose.  This  regulation 
was  more  difficult  to  enforce  but  the  cracker  bakery  reports  disclose 
that  during  the  six-months  period  from  February  to  July,  1918, 
inclusive,  tne  wheat  flour  allotment  of  the  industry  was  1,220,100 
barrels  and  that  of  this  amount  there  was  actually  consumed  only 
1,015,719  barrels.  The  normal  consumption  of  the  cracker  bakers 
would  have  been  approximately  1,743,000  barrels,  so  that  there  was 
a  total  saving  of  wheat  flour  by  the  cracker  bakers  for  the  six- 
months  period  of  about  727,000  barrels. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  flour  used  in  this  country  is  used  in  home 
baking.  Some  substitute  requirement  affecting  the  home  baker  was 
necessary.  Regulations  were  accordingly  issued  about  February  1, 
1918,  requiring  that  no  dealer  or  miller  sell  wheat  flour  to  an  indi- 
vidual consumer  without  an  equal  amount  of  wheat  flour  substitutes. 
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The  substitute  list  included  all  substitute  flours,  corn  meal,  com  jgrits, 
oatmeal,  and  rice.  The  normal  consumption  of  these  substitutes 
amounted  to  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  normally 
used,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  50-50  rule  would  mean  substitu- 
tion bv  the  householder  for  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
flour  formerly  used.  From  reports  received  from  dealers  it  appears 
that  the  effect  of  the  rule,  combined  with  voluntary  saving,  was  even 
more  pronounced  than  this.  This  rule  was  also  repealed  on  Novem- 
ber 15, 1918,  since  the  changed  condition  brought  about  by  the  armis- 
tice rendered  further  retention  unnecessary. 

On  February  21, 1918,  a  three-quarters  of  a  pound  loaf  was  added 
to  the  specific  weights  for  baked  bread,  and  a  campaign  to  substitute 
this  three-quarters  of  a  pound  loaf  for  the  1-pound  loaf  contributed 
to  the  voluntary  conservation.  On  April  14  hotels  were  required  to 
serve  no  more  than  2  ounces  of  Victory  bread  to  1  person  at  a 
meal. 

The  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  organized  a  Grain 
Thrashing  Division  for  the  purpose  of  nelping  to  eliminate  waste- 
ful practices  and  negligence  in  thrashing  and  wie  resulting  losses  of 
wheat.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  county  agents 
and  our  own  State  and  county  administrators  actively  cooperated  in 
this.  The  interest  and  assistance  of  the  thrashermen  and  of  thrash- 
ing machine  manufacturers  added  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work. 
The  Federal  food  administrators  of  17  States  have  given  estimates 
of  the  saving  of  wheat  effected  totaling  20,000,000  bushels.  The 
administrators  of  12  other  States  without  giving  figures  reported 
that  the  saving:  effected  in  their  States  was  very  large.  The  expenses 
of  the  Grain  Thrashing  Division  amounted  to  approximately  $56,000, 
and  accepting  20,000,(X)0  bushels  as  a  verjr  conservative  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  wheat  saved,  the  money  saving  amoimted  to  approxi- 
mately $44,000.0Oa 

The  success  of  the  various  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  1917 
wheat  crop  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  figures :  We  entered 
the  crop  year  with  a  wneat  supply  which  gave  us  only  about  20,000,- 
000  bushels  available  for  export.  By  December  1,  1917,  our  surplus 
had  gone  overseas  and  an  additional  36,000,000  bushels  had  been 
shipped  to  the  allies.  In  January  we  learned  of  the  further  impera- 
tive need  of  the  allies  of  75,000,000  bushels.  We  responded  by  send- 
ing 85,000,000  bushels  between  the  first  of  the  year  and  the  advent  of 
the  new  crop. 

When  the  crop  year  ended  we  had  sent  in  all  about  136,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  to  Europe.  We  were  assisted  in  these  operations 
by  the  importation  of  28,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Australia 
and  the  Argentine  to  supplement  our  domestic  supply,  but  the  out- 
standing fact  was  the  saying  in  our  domestic  consumption,  most  of 
which  was  accomplished  in  the  six  months'  period  from  January  1 
to  July  1, 1918. 

The  amount  of  wheat  exported  for  the  calendar  year  1918  was 
223,746,651  bushels  made  up  as  follows: 

Basbels. 

To  foreij^n  countries 208,235,155 

To  United  States  Army 14,107)581 

To  United  States  territories  (11  months  only) 1,403)915 
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Grrain  other  than  wheat, — ^No  special  campaign  was  carried  on  for 
the  conservation  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  transportation 
difficulties  in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  the  low  quality  of  the  1917  corn 
crop,  and  the  sudden  demand  for  substitute  cereals  created  by  the 
wheat  conservation  program,  all  contributed  to  create  temporary  and 
local  shortages  and  general  high  prices  of  substitutes  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  and  these  conditions  were  only  gradually  relieved  and 
readjusted. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  prohibiting  distilling  after  September  10, 

1917,  effected  a  saving  of  approximately  40,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 
barley,  and  rye  during  the  year  1918.  A  regulation  which  the  Food 
Administration  caused  to  be  issued  in  December,  1917,  prohibited  the 
use  of  grain  in  the  distillation  of  alcohol  for  any  purpose,  unless 
such  grain  was  below  the  quality  required  by  Federal  grade  No.  6,  a 
quality  unfit  even  for  animal  consumption. 

On  December  10,  1917,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation,  copy 
of  which  was  included  in  our  last  annual  report,  limiting  the  con^ 
sumption  of  foodstuffs  by  brewers  to  70  per  cent  of  their  1917  con- 
sumption. The  amount  consumed  in  1917  was  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately 46,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  23,500,000  bushels  of  corn,  and 
2,000,000  hundredweight  of  rice.  Maltsters  and  near-beer  manu- 
facturers were  also  licensed  and  subjected  to  rules  limiting  their 
use  of  grain.  A  copy  of  the  special  license  regulations  applying  to 
maltsters  and  near-beer  manufacturers  is  herein  included  in  Ex- 
hibit M.  In  September,  1918,  the  grain  supply  outlook  called  for 
further  restriction  on  consumption  and  on  September  16,  1918,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  use  after  October  1, 

1918,  of  any  food  or  feed,  except  malt  already  manufactured,  in  the 
production  of  malt  liquor,  including  near  beer.  The  use  of  malt 
already  on  hand  was  permitted  until  December  1,  1918.  A  copy  of 
this  proclamation  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  E. 

Sugar. — ^The  serious  shortage  which  developed  in  this  staple  food 
in  the  last  three  months  of  1917  emphasized  the  necessity  for  its 
conservation,  and  measures  were  taken  to  equalize  distribution  and 
promote  conservation.  It  was  hoped  that  the  available  sugar  supply 
would  be  sufficient  during  the  year  1918  to  meet  the  normal  con- 
sumption, but  as  a  safeguard,  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks  and  simi- 
lar articles  were  directed  to  reduce  their  consumption  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  amount  used  during  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  This  re- 
quirement was  not  enforced  by  any  certificate  plan  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  observed  by  any  but  the  more  patriotic  manufac- 
turers. During  the  spring  of  1918  as  the  tremendous  need  for  ships 
developed,  resulting  in  withdrawal  of  tonnage  from  Cuba  and  more 
distant  points,  it  became  clear  that  more  serious  conservation  meas- 
ures would  have  to  be  adopted.  On  May  15  regulations  were  issued 
requiring  that  sales  of  sugar  to  manufacturers  of  less  essential  food- 
stuffs be  made  only  upon  presentation  of  certificates,  which  certifi- 
cates were  issued  by  the  Federal  food  administrators  in  such  manner 
as  to  limit  the  consumption  by  the  manufacturers  from  January  1 
to  July  1,  to  80  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  same  period  in  1917. 

The*  conditions  above  referred  to  continued,  and  the  shortage  be- 
came more  serious,  so  that  beginning  with  July  1,  1918,  the  certifi- 
cate system  of  distribution  was  extended  to  all  buyers  of  sugar^ 
including  wholesalers,  retailers,  manufacturers,  eating  houses,  and 
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every  other  buyer  except  household  consumers.  It  is  estimated  that 
bj  the  operation  of  this  certificate  system  and  the  voluntary  restric- 
tion of  household  consumption,  a  saving  of  between  400,000  and 
600,000  tons  of  sugar  was  effected  during  the  calendar  year. 

The  saving  of  sugar  by  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  and  clubs 
of  the  country  between  October  1,  1917,  and  August  1,  1918  (prin- 
cipally after  April  1,  1918),  is  estimated  at  60,000  tons. 

On  October  30,  1918,  owing  to  receipt  of  new  crop  of  beet  sugar 
and  a  new  crop  of  Louisiana  cane,  with  improved  railway  trans- 
portation service,  it  was  found  possible  to  modify  existing  regula- 
tions and  increase  the  allotment  of  sugar  per  capita  from  2  pounds 
per  person  per  month  to  3  pounds,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  allotment  to  manufacturers.  On  November  13  a  further  modi- 
fication was  announced  granting  an  allowance  of  4  pounds  per  person 
per  month  and  granting  to  manufacturers  substantially  their  full 
requirements.  On  November  27  all  restrictions  were  removed  except 
that  the  zoning  plan  for  distribution  was  continued  in  force. 

Fata. — ^The  importance  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  diet  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  scarcity  of  these  products  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries  except  the  United  States,  caused  the  Food  Administration 
to  lay  particular  stress  upon  their  conservation.  No  complete  survey 
of  the  lat  situation  had  ever  been  made  and  under  Food  Administra- 
tion control  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  a  survey  with  special 
reference  to  vegetable  oils.  With  the  knowledge  of  the  supply  thus 
obtained,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  control  of  the  supply 
through  a  control  over  exports  and  imports.  Through  the  action 
of  the  War  Trade  Board  exports  of  fats  to  neutrals  were  greatly 
restricted  and  where  allowed  were  generally  limited  to  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  importing  country. 

The  increased  production  of  animal  fats  through  the  stimulation 
of  hog  production  is  hereinafter  referred  to.  A  few  compulsory 
measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  waste  in  the  use  of  fats.  Cotton- 
seed crushers  and  refiners  were  required  by  regulation  to  extract  the 
freatest  possible  amount  of  edible  oil.  'The  use  of  shortening  in 
read  was  limited  by  the  bakery  regulations  so  that  no  more  than 
two  pounds  of  vegetable  shortening  could  be  used  to  one  barrel  of 
flour.  The  use  of  lard  in  bread  was  entirely  forbidden  and  the 
amount  of  fat  used  in  other  bakery  products  was  also  limited. 
These  regulations  merely  insured  that  no  more  shortening  could  be 
used  by  bakers  than  was  in  fact  necessary.  As  elsewhere  noted, 
careful  attention  was  also  given  to  the  conservation  of  fats  through 
the  increased  utilization  of  garbage.  The  conservation  of  butter 
also  held  an  important  place  in  the  conservation  program. 

The  special  license  regulations  referring  to  vegetaole  oils  will  be 
found  in  Exhibit  Q. 

Perishahle  foods, — ^There  has  been  no  general  shortage  of  perish- 
able foods,  but  from  time  to  time  special  situations  have  arisen  threat- 
ening spoilage  of  valuable  foodstuffs  if  no  action  was  taken.  Thus 
the  transportation  difficulties  during  the  winter  of  1917-18  resulted 
in  considerable  difficulty  in  marketing  potatoes,  so  that  in  the  spring 
of  1918  there  remained  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  old  crop  in 
which  a  serious  loss  was  threatened.  The  Food  Administration, 
therefore,  undertook  a  campaign  urging  the  consumption  of  potatoes 
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T^hich  was  so  successful  that  the  entire  carry-over  was  consumed  by 
the  time  the  new  1918  crop  was  available. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  order 
to  conserve  the  production  of  eggs,  an  order  was  issued  on  February 
11, 1918,  prohibiting  transactions  in,  and  shipments  of  live  hens  and 
pullets  between  February  11,  1918,  and  April  30,  1918.  This  order 
kept  a  large  proportion  of  laying  hens  on  the  farm  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  sold,  and  its  effect  appears  strikingly  in  the  fact 
that  on  June  1  there  were  in  storage  5,500,000  cases  of  eggs,  an  in- 
crease of  11.1  per  cent  over  the  quantity  stored  on  the  same  date  in 
1917.  Other  measures  for  conservation  have  been  taken  by  the  per- 
ishable division  from  time  to  time,  such  as  requesting  the  trade  han- 
dling turkeys  to  limit  their  purchase  of  young  turkeys  to  a  minimum 
of  seven  pounds  for  hens  and  nine  pounds  for  toms  during  the  month 
of  October. 

The  action  of  shippers  in  shipping  foodstuffs,  and  especially  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  below  ^aae,  or  the  action  of  consignee  in  re* 
jecting  cars  without  justifiable  cause,  has  always  resulted  in  deplor- 
able waste  of  food  and  in  the  obstruction  of  transportation  by  the 
accumulation  at  railroad  terminals  of  cars  containing  perishables. 
Conditions  existing  in  the  winter  1917-18  ag^avated  these  difficul- 
ties enormously.  The  Food  Administration  issued  a  set  of  special 
rules,  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  U,  defining  clearly 
the  rights  of  the  different  parties  in  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  prescribing  certain  terms  to  be  included  in  every  contract 
for  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  influence  of  the  Food 
Administration  has  been  used  in  every  case  to  hasten  the  acceptance 
and  handling  of  shipments,  and  an  immediate  adjustment  or  arbitra- 
tion between  the  parties  so  that  spoilage  might  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Many  thousand  cases  have  been  expedited,  and  the  direct  and 
indirect  effect  of  these  efforts  has  been  markedly  beneficial. 

Through  the  Inland  Traffic  Division  we  have  also  attempted  to 
hasten  transportation  of  perishable  products  wherever  delay  threat- 
ened food  waste.  A  representative  of  this  division  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
on  containers  and  the  prevention  of  loss  and  damage.  In  addition 
an  independent  campaign  was  conducted  among  the  shippers  of  the 
country  for  the  use  of  stronger  containers  of  foodstuffs,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  care  in  the  preparation  of  cars  for  loading,  and  for  careful 
stowing  and  bracing.  A  rule  was  promulgated  as  one  of  the  general 
license  regulations  which  provided  that  in  loading  carload  shipments 
of  food  commodities  in  sacks  or  barrels  the  licensee  should  pack 
commodities  in  such  containers  and  in  such  manner  that  they  would 
receive  no  damage  from  dampness,  heavy  loading,  or  jolting;  that 
cars  should  be  prepared  and  sealed  so  that  the  commodities  would 
not  be  injured  by  protruding  bolts,  foreign  matter  in  the  car,  or 
dampness  or  rain  from  without,  and  detailed  specifications  were  em- 
bodied for  the  guidance  of  the  licensee. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration insisted  that  all  licensed  egg  shippers  candle  eggs  be- 
fore they  leave  the  point  of  original  shipment.  Fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  shipped  have  been  customarily  lost  through  lack  of  candling. 
Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  methods  used  in  packing  eggs 
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for  shipment,  and  recommendations  to  the  trade  of  methods  to  pre- 
vent breakage  have  been  generally  complied  with. 

The  minor  activities  of  the  perishable  division,  including  other 
direct  action  to  save  perishable  foods,  are  too  numerous  and  various 
to  detail  in  a  report  of  this  nature. 

Compulsory  conservation  in  public  eating  places. — In  order  to  in- 
sure a  more  general  compliance  by  public  eating  places  with  the 
necessary  conservation  measures  of  the  Food  Administration,  general 
orders,  effective  October  21, 1918,  were  promulgated  which  made  com- 
pulsory the  observance  of  certain  conservation  measures,  particularly 
with  reference  to  wheat,  bread,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar.  Frior  to  the 
issuance  of  these  orders  compliance  with  these  measures  had  been 
for  the  most  part  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and,  while  they  were  widely 
observed,  there  was  a  minority  who  could  not  be  satisfactorily  reached 
without  this  more  definite  control.     These  orders  defined  certain 

Practices  as  wasteful  practices  under  the  conditions  existing,  and 
ence  unlawful  undef  the  food-control  law.  A  copy  of  these  orders 
with  the  various  amendments  thereto  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 
DC  These  orders  were  repealed  December  17,  1918,  the  repeal  be- 
coming effective  December  23,  1918. 

Garbage  utilization. — ^Through  a  special  section  known  as  the 
garbage  utilization  section  the  Food  Administration  has  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  elimination  of  the  waste  resulting  from  the 
metbods  of  disposal  of  garbage  which  have  been  used  in  the  past, 
particularly  in  the  large  cities.  As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this 
section  during  the  year  1918  forty  cities  having  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  2,217,200  have  changed  from  a  nonutilization  method  of  gar- 
bage disposal  to  a  hog-feeaing  method  of  disposal,  and  three  cities 
having  a  total  population  of  248,000  have  changed  from  a  nonutili- 
zation method  to  reduction  and  recovery  of  ^ease  and  fertilizer 
In  addition  to  the  cities  officially  adopting  utilization  methods,  in  a 
number  of  places,  as  a  result  of  the  interest  aroused  in  garbage  feed- 
ing, garbage  produced  at  hotels  and  larger  institutions  is  now  hauled 
away  by  larmers.  Monthly  reports  from  garbage  reduction  plants 
show  that  more  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  garbage  grease  and  160,000 
tons  of  fertilizer  tankage  have  been  recovered  from  the  garbage  pro- 
duced by  about  19,000,000  people.  The  pork  produced  to  October  1^ 
1918,  from  hogs  fed  on  garbage  is  estimated  at  60,000,000  poimds, 
the  garbage  used  being  that  from  a  population  of  about  12,000,000. 
The  year's  changes  from  nonutilization  methods  means  that  about 
20,000,000  pounds  of  pork  will  be  produced  from  the  feeding  of 
garbage  which  was  formerly  wasted,  and  the  changes  to  reduction 
^ould  increase  garbage  products  about  1,500,000  pounds  per  annum 
and  fertilizer  products  about  8,500  tons.  This  amount  of  grease  and 
fertilizer  is  produced  without  the  use  of  any  existing  fats  or  other 
commercial  commodities  and  represents  recoveries  from  a  material 
formerly  treated  as  worthless. 

Export  trade. — ^At  the  request  of  the  Food  Administration  the  War 
Trade  Board  prohibited  or  strictly  limited  exportation  of  numerous 
foodstuffs  to  neutrals  whenever  shortage  was  threatened  in  any  given 
commodity.  They  have  also  strictly  limited  food  stores  in  ships 
leaving  the  United  States  and  required  them,  in  some  cases,  to  buy 
at  the  other  end  of  their  voyage. 
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Conservation  in  the  home. — ^It  is  difficult  to  disting^uish  between 
:he  efforts  made  by  the  various  sections  of  our  people  in  the  matter 
>f  food  conservation.  Homes,  hotels,  dining  cars,  otner  public  eating 
places,  food  trades,  urban  >  and  agricultural  populations,  all  alike 
responded  magnificently  to  this  test  of  the  safety  of  intrusting  a 
rital  measure  of  national  defense  to  the  voluntary  and  individual 
effort  of  the  people.  The  dominant  part  in  the  accomplishment  of 
iJie  results  achieved,  however,  must  be  credited  to  the  American 
women.  Their  hearty  cooperation  and  cheerful  assumption  of  the 
increased  burden  imposed  was  one  of  the  outstanding  manifestations 
>f  patriotic  spirit  during  the  war.  A  campaign  for  membership 
resulted  in  the  enlistment  of  between  13,000,000  and  14,000,000  homes 
BIS  members  of  the  Food  Administration  pledged  to  observe  its  con- 
servation requests.  Home  cards  were  distributed  to  these  homes 
stating  the  greatest  needs  of  conservation  and  the  voluntary  measures 
suggested  by  the  Food  Administration  for  meeting  these  neeas. 

This  general  campaign  was  supplemented  by  special  attention  to 
conservation  in  the  home  through  the  home  conservation  division 
of  the  Food  Administration.  Experiments  were  made  for  the  devel- 
opment and  proving  of  conservation  recipes,  and  the  results  of  these 
experiments,  together  with  other  suggestions  for  home  economics, 
were  made  known  through  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  through 
pamphlets  distributed  through  women's  organizations,  libraries,  and 
State  merchants'  associations.  This  work  was  decentralized  into  the 
States  by  the  appointment  of  a  home  economics  director  in  each 
State. 

The  result  appears  not  only  from  the  decreased  consumption  of 
wheat,  fats,  sugar,  etc.^  but  also  from  the  reports  of  the  collection  of 
^rbage  in  96  cities,  including  practically  every  large  citv  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  garbage  collection  in  these  cities  aecreased 
over  10  ijer  cent  from  May  1, 1917,  to  May  1, 1918,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year. 

in.     MBASUBES  TO  REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  DISTRIBUTION  FROM  PRODUCER  TO 

CONSUMER  AND  ELIMINATE  PROFITEERING. 


• 


The  most  effective  instrument  provided  by  the  food  control  act  for 
control  over  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  feeds  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  retailer  is  the  licensing  system  provided  for  in  section  5 
of  the  act,  although  the  power  to  make  voluntary  agreements  and 
to  purchase  and  sell  certain  commodities  have  been  valuable  supple- 
ments to  licensing  control.  The  commodities  licensed  during  the 
year  1917  were  enumerated  in  the  annual  report  for  that  year.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1918  licensing  was  extended  until  substantiallv  all  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  distributors  of  the  staple  food  and  feed 
products  were  under  license.  A  list  of  the  licensed  commodities  will 
be  found  in   the  General  Regulations  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  K. 

On  December  31,  1918,  there  were  263,737  firms,  individuals,  and 
corporations  under  license  by  the  Food  Administration.  These  li- 
censes were  divided  as  follows : 

General  licenses,  issued  under  the  President's  proclamation  of  Oct.  8, 

1917,  and  supplemental  proclamations 152,100 

Sujrar  licenses,  issued  under  the  proclamation  of  Sept  7,  1917 473 

Baiters'  licenses 88,800 
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Salt-water  fishermen's  licenses 69^1S 

Steamship  bakers*  licenses 1,108 

Near-beer   manufacturers*    licenses 377 

Arsenic    licenses    511 

Coffee  licenses t. l,l."i5 

All  of  these  licenses  except  salt-water  fishermen  were  subject  to 
the  General  License  Regulations  (Exhibit  K).  In  addition  to  these 
general  regulations  each  separate  class  of  licenses  was  subject  to 
special  license  regulations  drawn  to  reach  the  practices  and  to  make 
allowance  for  the  pecularities  of  the  particular  trade. 

The  basic  principle  of  control  under  the  act  was  "a  reasonable 
profit,"  an  easy  thing  to  say,  a  difficult  thing  to  define,  an  even  more 
difficult  thing  to  apply  in  the  concrete  to  our  national  food  industries 
with  their  tremendous  variety  of  conditions  and  complexity  of  detail. 

From  the  date  of  the  food  control  act,  August  10,  1917,  to  the  ar- 
mistice, November  11,  1918,  15  months  elapsed.  Starting  fix)m 
nothing,  there  was  built  up  in  these  15  months  an  organization, 
nation  wide,  which  was  on  Nevember  11  at  the  height  of  its  con- 
stantly growing  efficiency,  and  which  with  its  accumulated  experience 
was  prepared  to  meet  future  exigencies.  Something  like  the  assem- 
bly of  raw  recruits  and  the  transformation  of  these  raw  recruits  into 
a  veteran  army  must  be  visualized  if  the  accomplishments  of  this  15 
months'  period  is  to  be  appreciated. 

The  field  was  new,  almost  no  precedents  existed,  and  such  as  did 
exist  were  valueless.  The  scope  of  the  war  turned  the  world  topsy- 
turvy, overthrew  all  precedents,  shattered  all  fundamental  relations: 
but  m  nothing  was  its  influence  upon  the  normal  more  disturbing 
than  in  the  matter  of  food.  Food  became  war  material.  The  demand 
for  food  was  concentrated  upon  the  United  States,  and  our  response 
to  this  demand  was  one  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  was 
in  the  turmoil  of  this  exigency  that  the  Food  Administration,  like 
other  war  agents,  functioned. 

Important  as  was  price,  the  essential  thing  was  the  food  itself. 
A  stimulative  price  to  the  producer  has  been  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  Fool  Administration  wherever  our  action  by  way 
of  agreement  or  otherwise  was  likely  to  affect  the  producer.  The 
exemption  of  the  producer  from  control  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  food  combined  with  advancing  wages  and  all  other  costs  resulted 
in  constantly  advancing  food  prices. 

Our  efforts  at  price  and  profit  control  affected  manufacturers  and 
distributors,  though  it  is  oi  importance  to  note  that  retailers  doing 
less  than  $100,000  of  business  per  year  were  exempted  from  the 
requirement  of  license  under  the  act. 

The  positive  measures  of  regulation  of  manufacturers  and  licensed 
dealers  were  directed  towards  reasonable  profits,  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  functions  which  increased  distribution  cost,  and 
the  prevention  of  hoarding. 

Wheat  millers. — ^The  first  profit  control  was  that  of  the  wheat 
millers.  It  was  based  on  a  limitation  of  net  profits  over  and  above 
actual  expenses,  which  net  profit  was  limited  by  agreement  and  by 
regulation  to  25  cents  for  each  barrel  of  flour  and  50  cents  for  each 
ton  of  feed.  The  calculation  of  net  profit  is  always  rather  compli- 
cated, and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  any  definite  statement  of 
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results  until  three  months  after  the  mills  had  begun  to  operate.  The 
exigencies  of  the  war  situation  required  a  very  heavy  milling  in 
the  fall  and  left  a  period  of  extremely  light  operation  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1918,  resulting  in  low  costs  for  the  first  part  of  the 
crop  year  and  very  high  costs  for  the  first  part  of  1918.  The  natural 
result  was  that  excessive  profits  were  earned  before  January  1,  1917, 
but  in  most  instances  these  profits  were  reduced  to  approximately 
the  permitted  margin  before  July  1, 1918.  A  careful  inspection  sys- 
tem enabling  all  millers'  profits  to  be  checked  was  in  force  and 
arrangements  were  made  in  cases  where  the  margins  were  ex- 
ceeded over  the  entire  period  for  sales  to  the  government  at 
reduced  prices  in  order  that  the  profits  might  be  brought  within  the 
prscribea  sum.  Copy  of  the  special  license  regulations  applying  to 
wheat  millers  and  manufacturers  of  flour  is  hereto  attached  as 
Exhibit  L. 

For  the  crop  year  beginning  in  July,  1918,  a  change  was  made 
from  the  plan  of  limiting  the  net  profit  described  above  to  a  plan 
prescribing  the  maximum  compensation  which  might  be  received  by 
each  mill  for  the  milling  operation.  Under  this  plan,  about  July 
22,  an  individual  price  schedule  was  furnished  to  each  mill  giving 
the  maximum  price  at  which  that  mill  might  sell  its  flour  and  wheat 
by-products  in  carload  Quantities  and  prescribing  the  differentials 
for  various  sales  classifiea  as  to  quantity,  size  of  package,  etc.  These 
price  schedules  were  figured  out  for  the  mills  using  as  the  basis  the 
price  of  wheat  established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  Febru- 
ary 21, 1918,  at  the  nearest  terminal,  adding  or  subtracting  from  this 
the  freight  to  the  mill,  adding  a  charge  of  $1.10  for  the  conversion 
into  flour  of  each  4  bushels  and  24  pounds  of  wheat,  and  subtracting 
the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  feed  and  other  products 
manufactured  from  such  wheat.  The  miller  was  given  the  privi- 
lege of  making  application  for  readjustment  of  his  schedule,  and 
upon  his  showing  that  the  schedule  was  not  fair  to  him  the  proper 
change  was  made.  Considering  the  intricacies  of  the  freight  situa- 
tion and  other  problems  involved,  the  applications  for  readjustment 
of  the  schedules  were  surprisingly  few. 

When  an  actual  weighted  average  of  the  farmers'  receipts  for  4J 
bushels  of  wheat  is  compared  to  the  average  Minneapolis  mill-door 
price  for  one  barrel  of  flour,  the  effect  of  Food  Administration  con- 
trol is  strikingly  shown.  On  this  basis  the  farmer  received  for  his 
1915  crop  98  cents  a  bushel,  or  $4.41  for  4|  bushels.  The  average 
price  of  one  barrel  of  flour  at  the  Minneapolis  mill  door  in  the  crop 
year  1915-16  was  $6.09.  In  the  crop  year  1916-17  the  farmer  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $1.62  or  $7.29  compared  with  $9.85  a  barrel  for 
flour.  Under  Food  Administration  control  (Sept.  1917  to  Dec. 
1918)  the  farmer  has  received  $2.03  or  $9.18  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  $10.20  a  barrel  at  Minneapolis.  The  margin  has  been  decreased 
from  $1.59  in  1915-16  and  $2.56  in  1916-17  to  $1.25  in  1918.  The 
speculative  profit  taken  by  those  who  bought  the  farmers'  wheat 
when  offered  in  quantities  in  the  fall,  and  sold  it  at  an  advance  in 
the  sprinff,  has  been  wiped  out.  The  decrease  in  margin  was  due  in 
part  to  the  elimination  of  this  speculation  in  wheat,  and  in  part  to 
the  millers'  profit  control. 
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We  attach  hereto  as  Exhibt  B  a  chart  showing  graphically  the  com- 
parison between  the  average  prices  in  the  years  1917  and  1918  for 
wheat  paid  the  fanner  and  the  average  prices  for  flour  at  the  mill 
door.  The  absence  of  fluctuation  and  the  decrease  in  margin  since 
October,  1917,  when  the  Grain  Corporation  control  became  fully 
effective  appears  at  a  glance  from  this  chart. 

The  percentage  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a  poimd  loaf  of 
bread  received  by  the  wheat  miller  appears  from  the  chart  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibt  C,  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  to  the  consumer  added  at  each  stage  of  the  wheat's  progress 
from  the  farmer's  field  to  the  consumer's  table  for  the  years  1910  to 
1918,  inclusive.  As  shown  by  this  chart,  the  miller  received  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread 
m  1918,  as  compared  with  9  per  cent  in  1917.  From  the  chart  it  also 
appears  that  in  1918  the  farmer  received  40  per  cent  of  the  money 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  this  size  loaf,  as  compared  with  a  general 
prewar  average  of  about  30  per  cent. 

Wheat  mill  feed. — By  the  end  of  1918  the  price  of  wheat  mill  feed 
had  increased  out  of  any  proper  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat 
This  was  due  not  only  to  the  short  supply  of  these  feeds,  but  to  the 
high  price  of  feeding  stuffs  generally  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
particularly  of  corn,  oats,  and  cottonseed  cake.  Although  this  did 
not  directly  affect  the  profits  of  the  mills,  since  it  was  necessarily 
reflected  in  a  low  price  for  flour,  in  order  to  insure  that  these  feeck 
would  not  be  sold  at  unreasonable  prices,  rules  were  promulgated  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1917,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  mill  feeds. 
The  maximum  wholesale  price  per  ton  for  bran  in  car  lots  bulk  at 
mill  was  seat  38  per  cent  of  the  average  cost  to  the  mill  of  a  ton  of 
wheat,  as  calculated  from  the  prices  paid  during  the  previous  month: 
fixed  differentials  based  on  the  bran  price  were  established  for  the 
other  mill  feeds. 

This  sudden  reduction  from  the  high  prevailing  price  resulted, 
first,  in  a  general  tendency  among  millers  and  dealers  to  avoid  the 
regulations  wherever  possible,  and  second,  in  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  these  mill  leeds  that  the  demand  could  not  be  supplied. 
The  situation  occasioned  considerable  difficulty  during  the  early  part 
of  1918,  but  with  the  effective  work  of  the  enforcement  division  and 
the  further  perfecting  of  rules  regarding  the  mixing  of  feeds,  dealers' 
margins  and  the  differentials  on  the  better  class,  the  difficulties  were 
overcome  and  the  consumer  was  assured  of  mill  feed  on  a  reasonable 
price  basis  compared  to  that  at  which  the  farmer  sold  his  wheat. 

Since  the  armistice  the  supply  of  mill  feeds  has  rapidly  increased, 
due  to  the  relaxation  of  substitute  and  milling  regulations  and  the 
export  shipment  of  flour  instead  of  the  whole  wheat,  and  most  of  the 
special  regulations  with  regard  to  mill  feeds  were  canceled  in  De- 
cember, 1918.  Copy  of  rules  applying  to  all  feeding  stuffs  is  attached 
as  Exhibit  BB. 

MUlera  of  com  and^  other  cereals. — An  active  competition  existing 
in  this  field  was  effective  in  holding  down  the  price  of  these  products 
until  the  restricted  transportation  during  the  winter  and  the  demand 
for  wheat  substitutes  created  by  the  wheat  substitute  rules  brought 
on  a  sudden  shortage  and  a  consequent  unsettling  of  the  market. 
During  the  spring  months  prices  generally  prevailed  high  and  in 
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individual  cases  exorbitant  prices  occurred  before  it  was  possible  to 
devise  the  necessary  regulations. 

Rules  were  gradually  worked  out  and  promulgated  prescribing  a 
definite  nnargin  over  cost  of  the  raw  material  at  wnich  corn,  oats,  and 
barley  products  should  be  sold.  The  margins  finally  established  were 
based  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  less  the  proceeds  of  the  feed 
L-reated  in  the  milling  operation.  These  margins  were  necessarily 
somewhat  wider  than  for  a  more  stable  commodity  because,  while 
they  deprive  the  miller  of  profits  on  a  rising  market,  they  do  not 
prevent  heavy  losses  on  a  decline.  Specifications  as  to  the  quality  of 
>uch  product  were  also  included  in  the  rules.  The  mills  were  required 
to  make  reports  of  costs  and  selling  prices,  which  were  carefully 
examined,  and  where  it  was  found  that  excessive  profits  were  being 
made,  reductions  were  ordered.  Copy  of  special  license  regulations 
governing  com,  oats,  barley,  and  elevators  and  dealers  is  attached 
hereto  as  Exhibit  M. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  open  the  grain  exchanges  to  limited 
dealing  in  foods  which  had  previously  been  substantially  forbidden. 
This  dealing,  limited  to  200,000  bushels,  tended  to  stabilize  the  mar- 
kets and  allow  legitimate  dealers  and  mills  to  hedge.  The  hedging 
market  enabled  dealers  to  work  on  a  closer  margin  and  also  nullified 
somewhat  the  effect  of  fluctuations,  and  thus  made  less  difficult  the 
problem  of  profit  control  over  these  licensees. 

Bakers. — ^The  first  step  taken  by  the  Food  Administration,  after 
an  investigation  and  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  was 
to  stabilize  the  size  of  a  loaf  ot  bread  at  1  pound,  subsequently  modi- 
fied for  conservation  reasons  so  that  a  three-quarters  of  a  pound  loaf 
could  also  be  made.  With  attention  concentrated  on  a  definite  size  of 
loaf  it  was  practicable  in  each  locality  to  determine  approximately 
what  price  would  return  the  bakers  a  reasonable  profit,  and  the  Fea- 
eral  Food  Administrators  in  each  State  or  city  made  public  this  fair 
price.  Sales  of  bread  at  prices  above  this  price  have  been  considered 
to  indicate  excessive  pronts  unless  the  contrary  could  be  proved  by 
the  baker.  The  result  of  this  profit  control  is  that  bread  has  sold  at 
retail  for  an  average  price  of  8  cents  for  the  12-ounce  loaf  and  10 
cents  for  the  16-ounce  loaf  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The  chart 
hereinbefore  referred  to  (Exhibit  C)  shows,  for  the  years  1910  to 
1918,  inclusive,  the  percentages  of  the  consumer's  total  payment  for  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  receiv^  by  the  respective  parties  who  share  in 
that  payment,  namely,  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  those  handling  the 
flour  between  the  mill  door  and  the  consumer's  table.  In  1918  the 
farmer  received  40  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  by  the  consumer 
for  a  loaf  of  bread  as  compared  with  a  general  prewar  average  of 
about  80  per  cent.  Although  the  farmer's  percentage  for  the  whole 
of  the  year  1917  was  44  per  cent  for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year, 
which  was  prior  to  Government  control  of  the  wheat  market,  his 
percentage  was  but  88  per  cent.. 

Cotton  seed  and  its  products. — ^Prior  to  Food  Administration  con- 
trol merchandizing  methods  were  conspicuously  absent  in  this  in- 
dustry and  at  each  turnover  of  seed  or  oil  or  meal  the  speculative  fea- 
ture was  more  often  than  not  present.  It  was  characteristic  of  both 
small  and  large  dealers  as  in  no  other  industry,  and  in  equal  meas- 
ure created  the  necessity  for  and  the  difficulty  of  control.  The  Food 
Administration  rules  were  aimed  at  hoarding,  speculation,  and  re- 
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sales.  The  resulting  decrease  in  speculation,  combined  with  sereral 
agreements  between  the  Food  Administration  and  the  trades,  re- 
sulted in  a  price  stabilization  for  the  1917  crop  after  the  greater  pjart 
of  the  crop  had  been  marketed  and  the  costs  of  the  raw  materials 
thereby  determined.  In  addition  for  the  1917  crop  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration prescribed  maximum  spreads  for  cottonseed  dealers 
and  crushers  and  for  refiners  of  oil,  and  for  lard  substitute  manufac- 
turers. The  success  of  this  action  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
although  the  farmer  received  approximately  $10  per  ton  more  for 
his  cotton  seed  than  in  the  previous  year  the  lard  substitutes  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  were  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  no  greater  cost  than 
in  1917. 

For  the  1918  crop,  after  conferences  with  producers,  dealers,  and 
refiners,  the  Food  Administration  announced  a  stabilized  price  for 
cotton  seed  of  $70  per  ton  in  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  cars,  based  on  a  yield  of 
41  gallons  per  ton  of  seed,  and  a  price  varying  above  and  below  this 
basis  according  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  measured  by  its  yield  in 
products  in  the  different  zones  established  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. Analyses  were  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  sections 
to  determine  the  quality  of  the  seed.  This  stabilization  has  proven 
satisfactory  and  has  met  the  approval  of  producers  generally. 

Copy  of  the  regulations  governing  dealers  and  brokers  in  cotton 
seed  and  its  products  and  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  and  other 
butter  substitutes,  etc.,  is  attached  as  Exhibit  Q. 

Rice. — ^The  rice  industry,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  the  product  and  the  consequent  depletion  of  the  stocks  of  rice  in 
the  country,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  the  dangers  of  speculation.  It 
was  desirable,  in  order  to  assure  fair  prices  along  the  line  from  the 

Sroducer  to  the  consumer,  to  devise  a  plan  for  stabilizing  the  price, 
[any  conferences  were  held  with  rice  producers  and  millers  for  the 
discussion  of  the  problem.  Representatives  of  the  producers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  indorsed  the  suggestion  of  an  agreement  to 
be  entered  into  with  the  Food  Administration  with  the  object  of 
stabilizing  the  price.  Accordingly  a  voluntary  agreement  was  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  between  the  rice  millers  and  the  Food 
Administration,  the  main  provisions  of  which  were :  A  definite  price 
to  be  paid  by  millers  for  the  rough  rice,  a  maximum  selling  price  for 
the  cleaned  rice ;  a  limitation  in  the  form  of  a  milling  margin  which 
the  miller  agreed  not  to  exceed ;  supervision  over  the  carrying  out 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  grad- 
ing of  the  rice,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  committees  appointed  by 
the  Food  Administrator  and  known  as  the  grading  and  classifying 
committees.  One  committee  was  appointed  for  the  southern  terri- 
tory and  another  for  California.  The  agreement  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  these  committees  from  a  fund  derived 
from  a  small  charge  to  the  millers.  Copy  of  the  special  license  regu- 
lations applying  to  distributors  of  rough  rice,  rice  millers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  rice  flour  is  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  N. 

Meat  packers. — For  the  purpose  of  profit  control  the  products  of 
the  packers  were  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the  edible  and  non- 
edible.  The  Food  Administration  was  vested  with  authority  to  con- 
trol the  profit  on  the  edible,  or  food  products,  but  had  no  authority 
to  control  the  nonedible.  Upon  the  edible  products  a  maximum 
profit  of  9  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  was  prescribed.    Special 
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rules  defining  the  method  of  accounting  to  be  used  were  prescribed 
tind  supervision  over  the  accounting  is  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Fracle  Commission  to  see  that  the  proper  distribution  of  costs  and 
transfer  values  is  made  between  the  edible  and  nonedible  products. 
Copy  of  these  special  rules  for  accounting  is  hereto  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit "  J." 

The  profits  on  controlled  products  of  the  packers,  subject  to  this 
control,  during  the  first  year  of  such  regulation,  from  November  1, 
1917,  to  November  1,  1918,  as  shown  by  audited  accounts,  were  $4:0,- 
594,935  on  an  investment  average  for  the  year  of  $714,181,204,  a  net 
proifit  on  the  total  investment  for  one  year  under  the  rules  of  the 
Food  Administration  of  5.6  per  cent,  or  considerably  less  than  the 
maximum  allowed  by  those  rules.  On  the  gross  sales  of  $2,434,113,430 
the  profit  of  $40,594,935  represents  a  percentage  of  only  1.6. 

Sugar, — By  a  uniform  agreement  made  with  the  refiners  of  the 
country  in  October,  1917,  gill  purchase  of  imported  raw  sugar  was 
assigned  to  the  international  sugar  committee  having  representa- 
tives of  the  Allies  and  the  Food  Administration  in  its  membership. 
In  December,  1917,  another  agreement  was  made  between  the  inter- 
national sugar  committee,  a  Cuban  commission,  the  royal  commission 
on  the  sugar  supply,  and  various  refiners  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  the  Cuban  commission  and  the  agents  for 
Cuban  producers  undertook  to  sell  practically  the  entire  raw  sugar 
crop  of  Cuba  of  the  season  1917-18.  This  sugar  so  purchased  was 
in  part  allotted  among  the  several  refiners  in  the  United  States  by 
the  international  sugar  committee  and  the  remainder  allotted  to  the 
royal  commission.  By  the  agreement  between  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  refiners  the  refiners  were  limited  to  a  margin  of  1.3  cents 
{>er  pound  between  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  to  the  refiner  and  the  whole- 
sale selling  price  of  fine  granulated.  The  Food  Administration  also 
had  agreements  with  representatives  of  the  Louisiana  cane-sugar 
producers  and  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
stabilizing  the  price  of  sugar  produced  by  them. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  price  stabilization  were  satisfactory 
and  the  plan  was  simple  of  maintenance  because  the  basic  price  of 
sugar  had  been  practically  stabilized  by  the  purchase  of  Cuban  sugar 
at  a  definite  price  through  the  international  sugar  committee.  The 
fixed  margins  on  wholesalers  and  retailers  foflowing  the  refiners' 
margin  practically  assured  a  fair  and  even  price  for  sugar  through- 
out the  United  States,  varied  only  by  freight  differentials. 

The  method  of  handling  the  1917-18  crop  was  not  practicable  for 
handling  the  1918-19  crop  because  of  the  following  changed  condi- 
tions : 

There  was  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  because  of 
the  advance  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  other  essentials  of  production. 
There  was  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  supply  and  it  was  necessary  that  pro- 
duction should  be  stimulated  by  an  increase  in  price  to  the  producei's 
of  the  sugar  cane  and  beets.  The  farmers  in  our  Western  States  were 
demanding  $10  per  ton  for  their  beets  against  the  normal  prewar 
price  of  $5  or  $6  per  ton  and  the  Cuban  and  Louisiana  producers  of 
cane  sugar  were  demanding  a  much  higher  price  in  view  of  their  in- 
creased expense  of  production. 

After  an  investigation  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  Food  Administration  it  was  determined  that  il 
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would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  and  main- 
tain the  necessary  supply  of  sugar,  to  adopt  a  new  method  of  han- 
dling the  situation.  A  price  of  $10  per  ton  was  determined  upon  as 
a  reasonable  price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmers  by  the  refiners  tot  the 
beets  and  the  Food  Administration  ur^d  the  factories  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  beets  on  this  basis,  which  they  generally  did.  There- 
after the  United  States  Food  Administrator  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Louisiana  cane  sugar  producers  and  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  beet  sugar  stabilizing  the  price  of  refined  sugar  whole- 
sale at  a  maximum  of  9  cents  per  pound  which  was  determined  upon, 
after  thorough  investigation,  as  a  reasonable  and  fair  price,  taking 
into  consideration  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the  necessity 
for  stimulating  production. 

While  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  had  increased,  the  in- 
crease was  much  less  than  that  in  the  United  States  and  a  price  of 
$6.60  per  hundredweight  would  insure  a  fair  return  to  the  Cuban  pro- 
ducer. It  was  further  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Food  Adminis- 
tation  in  order  to  protect  its  agreements  with  the  Louisiana  cane 
sugar  producers  and  the  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  to  provide  a 
method  of  handling  the  Cuban  sugar  so  that  the  price  of  sugar  from 
all  sources,  foreign  and  domestic,  would  be  equalized,  and  at  such  a 
price  that  the  consumer  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Iower-a)st 
sugar  while  the  high-cost  producer  would  receive  a  price  which  would 
encourage  continued  proauction. 

The  plan  decided  upon  was  the  formation  of  a  Government  cor- 
poration which  would  purchase  the  raw  sugar  supply  from  Cuba 
and  sell  it  to  the  refiners  at  a  uniform  price  and  thus  effect  the 
stabilization  and  the  equalization  of  the  price  of  sugar  throughout 
the  country.  Under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  July  31, 1918,  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
(Inc.),  was  created  under  the  laws  of  Delaware,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000  which  was  subscribed  for  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  by  the  President  and  paid  for  at  par  out  of  his  appropriation. 

Under  the  operations  of  this  board,  with  the  authority  delegated  to 
it,  it  was  possible  to  establish  a  moderate  basic  price  for  sugar  at  all 
refining  points.  On  September  9,  the  Food  Administration  an- 
nounced an  increase  to  9  cents  per  pound  at  all  seaboard  refining 
points  as  the  wholesale  basic  price  for  granulated  sugar.  While  this 
meant  an  increase  of  about  IJ  cents  per  pound  in  the  cost  of  sugar, 
the  people  fared  much  better  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  an 
equalization  board  not  been  in  existence  which  fixed  the  same  basic 
price  for  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  price  was  the  result  of 
careful  investigation  and  was  decided  upon  as  the  price  necessary  to 
allay  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  growers  of  sugar-producing  plants 
at  the  prices  paid  them  for  their  product,  which  dissatisfaction  would 
have  resulted  in  a  marked  decrease  in  the  acreage  planted. 

The  increase  in  price  given  to  the  Louisiana  producer,  for  example, 
resulted  in  a  price  for  raw  sugar  of  7.28  cents  per  pound  agamst 
6.36  cents  received  last  year,  and  to  the  sugar-beet  producers,  an 
average  increase  of  about  $2.50  per  ton  over  last  year's  prices.  It 
allows  the  Cuban  producer  5.50  cents  per  pound  in  Cuba  as  com- 
pared with  4.60  received  last  year.  That  the  increase  stimulated 
production  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  production  is 
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iGw  estimated  at  several  hundred  thousand  tons  in  eotcesB  of  last 
ea  son's  crop. 

On  Octofer  24, 1918,  the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board, 
Inc.),  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  Cuban  eommission  and 
v^ith  agents  of  various  Cubin  producers  ol  sugar  by  which  the  Cuban 
oiiimission  and  the  agents  of  the  producers  undertake  to  sell  the 
ntire  Cuban  crop  of  sugar  of  the  year  191ft-19  to  thd  suigar  equali- 
ution  board  at  a  pri^  therein  set  forth.  The  amount  of  this  crop 
s  estimated  at  approximately  ^,600,000  tons.  Tnrehsud&a  of  the  re- 
[uirements  of  foreign  countries  will  be  made  through  and  dllotted 
>y  the  sugar  equalization  board  from  this  amount,  onenthird  of  the 
fop  having  already  been  purchased  by  the  royal  commission  on  the 
ugar  supply  for  account  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy. 

Copy  of  tne  special  regulations  applying  to  the  manufacturers  and 
efiners  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  O,  and 
he  special  regulations  applying  to  dealers  in  glucose,  sirups,  and 
nolasses  and  manufacturers  of  mixed  sirups  are  attached  as  Bx- 
libit  T. 

WJiolesdters  amd  jobbers  of  nonperishdAle  food  ooTnmodities,-^ 
^Wholesalers  and  jobbers  and  those  retfiilers  subject  to  license  werer- 
•equired  to  apply  for  a  license  on  or  before  November  1,  1917,  by 
he  proclamation,  copy  of  which  was  included  in  our  last  annual 
•eport.    One  of  the  basic  regulations  governing  these  licences  re- 
jiiired  them  to  sell  nonperishable  food  commodities  at  not  more'  than ' 
I  reasonable  margin  over  their  average  invoice  cost.    The*  t)Ur5poite 
)f  the  rule  was  to  protect  the  con3Umer  from  the  inflated  rtiarket* 
rallies  then  existing,  due  to  speculation  and  the  extraordinary  con- 
litions  prevailing.   The  Food  Administration  ruled  that  a  reasonable  * 
nargin  did  not  exceed  the  margin  customarily  enjoyed  before  the  ' 
var   or  an  even  market  under  free  competitive  conditions.     The 
*esult  was  the  sale  of  these  stocks  in  most  instances  at  a  reasonable 
Profit,  but  at  prices  far  below  the  replacement  value,  and  the  saving 
o  consumers  of  sums  which  in  the  aggregate  were  enormous. 

Later,  maximum  mar^s  were  presented  for  the  more  important 
lonperishable  commodities,  such  as  sugar,  flour,  ham,  bacon,  lard, 
iirups,  canned  fish  and  vegetables,  and  dried  fruits.  A  full  list  of 
hese  commodities  and  the  maximum  margins  fixed  therefor  will  be 
Pound  in  the  special  license  regulations  governing  dealers  in  non- 
lerishable  food  commodities,  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  R. 

The  regulations  further  provided  that  goods  should  be  kept  mov- 
ng  in  a  direct  line  from  tne  producer  to  the  consumer.  No  resales 
fvithin  the  same  class  of  trade  were  allowed  except  for  justifiable 
causes  where  some  special  economic  service  was  performed,  and  in 
mch  cases  the  parties  to  the  transaction  were  as  a  rule  held  to  a  joint 
profit  which  could  not  exceed  that  allowed  to  a  single  dealer. 

Retailers. — ^The  food-control  act  exempted  from  the  licensing 
;ystem  retail  grocers  whose  gross  sales  of  food  products  did  not 
ixceed  $100,000  per  year.  It  was  not  possible,  therefore,  to  control 
"etailers  in  the  same  manner  or  with  the  same  eflSciency  as  whole- 
wilers.  The  expedients  first  adopted  gave  only  a  loose  supervision  of 
the  retailers'  prices  and  practices,  but  they  were  constantly  improved 
in  the  light  of  experience. 

The  most  effective  measure  was  general  rule  17  of  the  license  regu- 
lations which  prohibited  any  licensed  dealer  from  selling  food  com- 
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modities  to  or  buying  food  conunodities  from  any  person  guil^  of 
exacting  excessive  profits,  hoarding  or  otherwise  desding  wrongruIlT 
in  any  licensed  f 6od  commodity.  With  this  rule  a  proven  vicdation 
of  the  food-control  act  by  a  retailer  might  be  utilized  as  a  ba.sis  for 
a  penalty.  This  gave  a  measure  of  control,  though  in  practice  orders 
oi  this  kind  were  very  rare.  Our  control  over  the  distribution  of 
sugar  and  flour,  particularly  after  the  adoption  of  the  sugar  certifi- 
cate plan,  could  also  be  utilized  to  some  extent  as  a  means  of  control 
A  further  very  effective  means  of  reaching  the  retailer  was  publicity. 
The  patriotism  of  the  retailer  was  appealed  to  through  the  press, 
through  the  traveling  salesmen  of  wholesale  grocers,  through  boards 
of  trade  and  retail  trade  associations,  and  through  conferences  be- 
tweel  local  dealers  and  local  representatives  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  A  national  pledge  campaign 
was  conducted  and  approximately  430,000  copies  of  uie  retailers' 

i>ledge  poster  were  distributed.  Our  reports  indicate  that  a  very 
arge  majority  of  retailers  in  the  United  States  signed  this  pledge 
and  displayed  the  poster.  In  this  manner  the  retailer  was  kept  alive 
to  the  responsibili^  which  citizanship  and  patriotism  imposed  upon 
him. 

The  retail  dealer  was  subjected  to  the  same  cost-basis  rule  as 
the  jobber  and  maximum  margins^  were  eventually  established  for 
him  covering  many  of  the  more  important  licensed  commodities. 
Eventually  in  almost  every  important  distributing  center,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Fedend  State  Food  Acbiinistrator,  local  price  inter- 
preting boards  were  established.  ^  After  an  examination  of  the  re- 
tailers^ costs,  these  boards  determined  reasonable  maximum  mar^ns 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  a  legitimate  profit,  and  the  fair  prices 
thereby  determined  were  published  in  the  newspapers,  partly  to 
guide  the  retailer,  partly  to  enable  the  consumer  to  see  for  himself 
whether  the  retailer  was  acting  fairly,  and  partly  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  assist  the  Food  Administrator  by  reporting  violations. 

During  the  development  of  these  measures  our  system  of  local 
inspection  and  policing  was  constantly  developing  and  had  become 
in  most  of  the  States  an  effective  supplement  to  me  other  measures 
so  that  in  the  end  we  were  confident  tnat  this  problem  in  spite  of  its 
infinite  detail  and  complication  was  well  in  hand. 

Canning  industry,— It  is  an  established  custom  in  the  canning 
industry  to  sell  for  future  delivery  many  months  before  the  goods 
are  actually  produced.  The  conduct  of  the  business,  particmarly 
from  a  financial  viewpoint,  rests  so  completely  upon  this  custom 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  exception  to  the  usuid  Food  Admin- 
istration rules  prombiting  contracts  for  delivery  more  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  ccmtract.  The  great  divergences  in  cost  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  and  in  different  plants  and  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  the  raw  product  constituted  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  cost,  made  any  differential  in  price  over  the  cost  of  the 
raw  product  impracticable. 

All  canners  were,  therefore,  called  upon  to  submit  estimates  of 
cost,  which  were  carefully  checked  and  corrected  where  clearly  exces- 
sive. In  addition,  after  an  investigation  and  report  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, maximum  net  margins  over  cost  in  terms  of  cents  per  dozen  cans 
were  announced  and  all  canners  were  required  to  conform  to  this  net 
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nai^^in  in  making  their  future  sales  and  to  submit  to  the  Food  Ad- 
nimstration  all  quotations  on  such  sales.  Actual  costs  after  comple- 
tion of  the  pack  and  at  the  time  of  delivery  were  followed  up.  Ke- 
ports  received  of  revisions  of  prices  by  canners  of  corn,  peas,  and 
tomatoes  indicate  a  total  aggregate  reduction  of  approximately 
^,000,000  made  at  the  time  of  actual  delivery  from  the  prices  agreed 
upon  in  the  original "  future  ^  contract. 

As  a  basis  for  determining  a  reasonable  figure  for  canned  salmon 
1  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trators for  California,  Oregon,  mishin^n,  and  Alaska,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Canned  Foods  Division  of  the  Food  Aidminis- 
tration  to  determine  reasonable  prices  for  raw  sahnon  in  the  various 
streams.  The  recommendation  of  this  committee  as  to  reasonable' 
prices  for  the  raw  fish  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  prices  for  canned 
^abnon.  On  this  basis,  and  after  an  investigation  of  costs,  in  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  cooperated,  prices  for  the  canned 
salmon  were  adopted  which  were  the  same  as  those  for  the  1917  pack^ 
The  costs  for  1918  were  from  30  to  32  per  cent  greater  than  in  1917,. 
but  the  1917  uncontrolled  profit  had  been  so  large  that  these  prices^ 
absorbed  this  increased  cost  and  still  provided  reasonable  jprofits. 

Agreemente  with  the  fishermen  as  to  the  maximum  prices  of  the 
raw  fish  and  with  the  canners  as  to  maximum  prices  for  the  standard 
grades  and  sizes  of  canned  sardines  were  made  both  in  Maine  and  in 
California.  Copy  of  the  special  license  regulations  applying  to 
[tanners  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  P.  ^ 

Dried  fruits. — ^Through  conferences  with  the  associations  of  peach 
growers,  prune  growers,  and  raisin  growers,  together  with  inde- 
pendent growers  of  these  fruits,  maxunum  prices  to  the  producers 
(vere  asreed  upon.  Based  upon  these  pnces  for  raw  products, 
packers^  maximum  prices  were  established  with  the  understanding 
that  no  packer  would  be  entitled  to  a  profit  in  excess  of  4  per  cent 
>n  gross  volume  of  business.  After  these  voluntary  agreements  were 
[consummated  a  disastrous  equinoctial  rainstorm  in  California  so 
^reatly  reduced  the  crop  of  prunes  and  raisins  that  the  quantity 
ivailable  for  civilian  distribution,  after  filling  the  Government  and 
illied  requirements,  was  very  small.  Apart  from  the  agreement, 
prices  would  have  advanced  tremendously.  We  can  not  commend 
too  highly  the  splendid  spirit  in  which  tne  fruit  industry  fulfilled 
its  patriotic  obligation  and  particularly  the  spirit  of  the  California 
growers  who  had  suffered  this  actual  loss  of  the  product  upon  which, 
fh^  had  reasonably  relied. 

Copy  of  the  special  license  regulations  applying  to  licensees* 
surged  in  the  business  of  preparing  or  packing  certain  dried  fruits 
is  included  in  Exhibit  P  attached  hereto. 

Perishable  corrmbodities. — ^With  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  hoard- 
ing is  practically  impossible  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
operate  very  freely,  but  prices  are  constantly  affected  by  the  tem- 
porary and  varying  conditions  in  each  locality.  Price  fluctuations 
ire  rapid;  risk  of  spoilage  often  forces  sales  regardless  of  price ;- 
aictual  spoilage  is  frequent;  and  losses  from  these  and  other  causes 
must  necessarily  be  made  up  when  conditions  are  more  favorable  to 
the  dealer.  A  margin  over  cost  is,  therefore,  impracticable.  The- 
Food  Administration  bent  its  effort  mainly  to  the  elimination  of  all 
deceptive,  wasteful,  and  unfair  practices  which  tend  to  interfere* 
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with  competition  and  the  natural  results  of  the  law  oi  supply  and 
demand.  Prompt  and  accurate  acooonts  were  required  to  be  ren- 
dered. Commission  merchants  were  confined  to  reasonable  com- 
missions. Goods  were  required  to  be  promptly  unloaded  and  dis- 
posed of  freely.  Copy  of  the  special  rules  and  resulations  applying 
to  distributors  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  hereto  attached  a? 
Exhibit  U ;  those  governing  distributors  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish  is 
attached  as  Exhibit  V. 

The  commodities  which  can  be  placed  in  cold  storaee  are  suscep- 
tible of  .somewhat  more  <3xtensive  profit  control.  Definite  margins 
were  prescribed  for  dealers  in  cold-storage  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  rules  limited  resales.  The  margins  were  made  liberal, 
but  were  sufficiently  low  to  discourage  specmation  as  distinguished 
from  leg[itimate  preparation  in  seasons  of  plenty  for  seasons  of  scar- 
city,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
producer  and  consumer.  Copies  of  the  special  regulations  applying 
to  these  commodities  are  attached  hereto  as  follows:  Distributors  of 
poultry,  as  Exhibit  X ;  distributors  of  eggs,  as  Exhibit  Y ;  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  butter,  as  Exnibit  Z;  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  cheese,  as  Exhibit  Z. 

Severe  climatic  conditions  in  the  spring  of  1917  caused  a  scarcity 
of  eggs  in  January,  1918,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fix  a  definite  maxi- 
mum price  for  the  remainder  of  the  1917  cold-storage  eggs.  This 
action  undoubtedly  prevented  a  tremendous  rise  and  unreasonable 
profits.  The  price,  of  course,  was  based  on  the  known  cost  of  these 
eggs.  Similar  action  was  taken  from  time  to  time  where  other  short- 
ages developed  in  a  stored  commodity.  Thus,  in  January,  1918,  rea- 
sonable prices  for  butter  then  remaining  in  storage  were  named,  and 
distributors  of  frozen  fish  agreed  to  a  fair  maximum  advance  over  tiie 
cost  of  their  stock. 

It  was  found  desirable  under  war  conditions  to  limit  very  strictly 
the  operations  of  butter  and  egg  exchanges  to  the  end  that  mere 
speculative  trading  and  the  possmility  of  manipulating  the  market 
might  be  eliminated.  The  El^n  Butter  Board  was  closed.  Specu- 
lation in  cold-storage  commodities  was  also  discouraged  by  lirnitring 
the  percentage  of  value  which  cold-storage  warehousemen  might  lend 
on  commodities  stored,  and  by  prohibiting  the  dealing  in  these  com- 
modities by  public  cold-storage  warehousemen.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration insisted  upon  the  marketing,  often  at  a  loss,  of  stocks  held 
in  storage  for  more  than  a  year  and  endeavored  to  regulate  the  outgo 
so  as  to  prevent  the  heavy  losses  which  might  result  from  any  demor- 
alization of  the  market  caused  by  such  orders. 

Cold  storage.— All  public  cold-storage  warehousemen  were  re- 
quired to  file  their  rates  with  the  Food  Administration,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  change  them  except  on  30  days'  notice.  These  rates  were 
checked  over  and  corrected  where  excessive,  and  a  schedule  of  maxi- 
mum rates  was  prescribed.  Cold-storage  products  were  required  to 
be  labeled  so  that  excessive  profits  might  not  be  made  by  selling  them 
as  fresh.  A  copy  of  the  special  license  regulations  governing  cold- 
storage  warehousemen  is  attached  hereto,  marked  Exhibt  AA. 

General  storage, — General  storage  warehousemen  were  also  licensed 
November  16,  1918,  and  subjected  to  rules,  copy  of  which  is  attached 
hereto,  as  exhibit  EE. 
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Beams. — ^The  Food  Administration  exercised  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  beans  from  the  time  they  left  the  hands  of  the  producer 
until  they  reached  the  small  retailer  and  consumer.  A  maximum 
margin  has  been  fixed  for  elevators  and  warehouses  and  for  brokers, 
bean  jobbers,  and  wholesale  grocers.  Fair  practice  rules  were  issued 
for  the  regulation  of  the  trade,  and  speculative  buying  and  resales 
within  the  trades  were  practically  eliminated.  There  has  been  a 
greatly  increased  production  of  beans  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  the  1918  crop  approadied  an  estimated  maximum  of 
more  than  20,000,000  bushels,  which  is  more  than  double  the  prewar 
crops.  The  average  price  of  beans  has  dropped  from  12  cents  per 
pound,  in  1916,  to  8  cents  per  pound,  in  1918.  C!opy  of  the  special 
rules  and  regulations  ffoveming  dealers  in  dried  l)eans  and  dried 
peas  will  be  found  in  Sdiibt  B. 

Coffee. — ^In  order  to  check  a  growing  tendency  toward  speculation 
in  coffee,  green-coffee  dealers  were  required  by  the  President's  proc- 
lamation of  January  30, 1918,  to  secure  a  lionise. 

By  the  r^gulatioois  issued,  licensees  were  required  to  file  monthly 
reports  coveyring  purchasea,  sales,  stock  on  haiod  at  beginning  and 
end  of  each  month,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  growth*  Trading 
on  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  was  limited  by  pre- 
scribing a  mazimum  quotation  and  maximum  margins  for  carrying 
chargeB. 

Copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  and  amendments  thereto  is  in- 
cluded herein  in  Exhibit  B. 

J^iZ2:.— During  Uie  winter  of  1917-18  the  price  of  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer rose  steadily*  Numerous  requests  were  i^eceived  from  pro- 
dueere  and  distributors  of  ioilk,  ae  well  as  representatives  of  State 
and  municipal  ^ovenuneotB  that  the  Food  Administration  undertake 
an  administratii^  eolutiiKL  of  the  tooubleaome  situation.  It  was 
claimed  in  behalf  of  eonsumeis  that  milk  producers  and  distributors 
were  profiteerii^*  The  producer  pointed  to  high  prices  of  feed  and 
both  the  producer  and  distributor  ^daimed  justification  for  their 
prices  in  constantly  increasing  expeo^es  of  all  kinds.  There  was 
much  fear  that  dair^  herds  would  be  sacrificed. 

The  Food  Admuustration  had  no  power  to  control  the  the  pro- 
dueer's  price  of  milk.  It  seemed  essential  that  some  tribunal  be  set 
up  bef(H*e  which  the  three  interested  parties  mig[ht  be  heard  and 
which  should,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  reach  conclusions  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution  and  base  thereon  recommendations  as 
to  prieea.  The  Food  Administrati<H»9  therefore,  sugga^^ed  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  and  that  the  various  parties  agree  to  abide 
by  the  decision  oi  such  commission  until  their  withdrawal  from  the 
arranganent  upon  iO-d^^  notice.  TUs  suggesticm  was  adopted 
and  the  Unitea  States  Food  Administrator  am)ointed  three  com- 
missions, one  for  New  England,  one  for  the  rlew  York  tco'ritory, 
and  one  f <Hr  the  Chicago  teiritory. 

In  New  York  the  commission  aj^xiinted  continued  its  activities 
from  December,  1917,  until  July  1,  1918,  determining  the  prices  of 
milk  from  month  to  month.  In  May  practically  all  of  the  purchasers 
of  milk  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  and  the  agreement  came  to  an  end 
on  July  1.  The  commission,  however,  acted  as  a  mediator  for  the 
July  prices,  and  after  July  the  Food  Administration  was  called  upon 
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-at  various  times  to  mediate  in  the  matter  of  a  fair  price  for  the  New 
York  district. 

In  Chicago  the  parties  to  the  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  withdrew  in  March  and  it  was  not  until  July  1  that 
another  aneement  was  reached.  Under  this  latter  arranmn^it  it 
was  provided  that  the  Chicago  Milk  Commission  should  determine 
the  average  cost  of  feed  and  labor  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  milk.  The  price  of  feed  was  obtained  monthly  frcMn  the 
farm  values  of  com  and  hay  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  as  publi^ed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  the  value  of  various  dairy  feeds 
as  published  by  daily  feed  reports ;  and  the  value  of  labor  was  d^r- 
mined  by  the  average  goin^  price  for  farm  labor  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
tricts. The  actual  price  to  oe  paid  each  month  by  purchasers  to  pro- 
ducers was  determmed  by  the  "Pearson  perceotage  scale,**  under 
which  the  price  of  milk  is  based  upon  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
total  value  of  feed  and  Ifibor  necessary  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
milk.  On  the  whole  this  system  has  worked  out  fairly  well  in  the 
Chicagp  district,  and  it  was  used  as  the  basis  for  detemunation  of  the 
fair  price  in  other  districts  where  the  Food  Administration  was  caUed 
upon  to  act  as  a  price  mediator. 

The  Federal  Milk  Commission  appointed  for  the  New  England  dis- 
trict is  still  in  existence  and  performing  its  function,  determining  the 
price  of  milk  for  that  district  on  the  cost  plus  a  reasonable  prc^t  basis. 
It  is,  however,  now  acting  independently  of  the  Food  Administration. 

WTiile  the  problem  of  milk  prices  in  the  large  centers  is  not  yet 
solved  and  while  prices  have  materially  increa^,  nevertheless  con- 
structive progress  has  been  made.  The  greatest  percentage  of  increase 
has  gone  to  the  producer.  There  has  been  effected  a  distinct  improve- 
ment in  relations  between  producers^  distributors,  and  consumers. 
Their  disagreements  at  the  time  of  their  appeal  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration threatened  to  result  in  great  injury  to  all  concerned  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  consumers.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  milk  com- 
missions and  Food  Administration  representatives,  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  troublesome  problems  confronting  the  industry  has 
resulted. 

Enforcement. — ^The  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  r^^ations  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Enforcement  Division  i?  hereto  attached, 
marked  "  Exhibit  A." 

IV.    MI&AStTRES    TAKEX    TO    SECURS    AK    EQITlTABIiB    AND    ADEQUATE 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. — ^In  the  face  of  the  shortage  of  wheat  one 
of  the  problems  before  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation 
in  the  early  part  of  1918  was  that  of  distributing  the  balance  of  the 
1917  wheat  crop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  a  flour  shortage  or  in- 
flation in  the  price  of  flour  at  any  point  in  the  country,  and  also  to 
prevent  any  feeling  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  any  mill  or  any 
section.  The  success  of  the  distribution  effected  is  indicated  by  the 
estimated  flour  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  crop  year 
ending  July  1, 1918,  which  was  115,000,000  barrels  as  against  a  nor- 
mal estimated  production  of  120,000,000  barrels,  although  a  certain 
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amount  of  this  large  flour  production  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  in- 
creased milling  percentage. 

For  the  puri>ose  of  meeting  the  shortage  of  wheat  flour,  rules  were 
adopted  prescribing  that  no  mill  should  uiip  into  any  territory  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  flour  shipped  in  the  same  period 
of  1917,  and  limiting  all  jobbers  to  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  handled 
by  them  in  the  same  period  of  1917,  and  requiring  from  them  the  same 
restricted  distribution.  These  rules  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
excessive  stocks  in  any  particular  locality  while  a  shortage  existed 
in  the  entire  country.  Their  operation  was  complicated  but,  short  of 
a  complete  certificate  system,  accomplished  as  satisfactory  results  as 
could  iiave  been  possible. 

A  rule  was  also  issued  limiting  the  distribution  of  flour  to  in- 
dividual consumers  to  25  pounds  at  one  time  in  cities  and  50  pounds 
in  rural  communities.  This  rule  tended  to  slow  up  the  distribution 
of  flour  and  to  impress  upon  purchasers  the  fact  that  flour  should  be 
used  ^aringly.  The  success  of  these  rules,  together  with  the  con- 
%rvation  e&cted,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  were  few  com- 
plaints of  flour  shortage  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Wheat  mUf'  feeds. — ^The  shortage  of  wheat  mill  feeds  resulting 
from  the  hi^h  niilling  percentage  of  flour  and  heavy  exportation  of 
wheat  necessitated  the  issuance  of  regulations  governing  distributors 
of  these  feeds  which  would  tend  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution. 
Wholesalers  and  jobbers  were  required  to  ship  the  same  percentage  of 
their  supply  of  such  feeds  into  each  State  m  each  calendar  month 
after  October  1, 1918,  as  was  shipped  in  the  corresponding  Quarter  of 
1917,  with  the  exception  of  certain  States  a£fected  oy  drougnt.  They 
were  also  forbidden  to  sell  wheat  mill  feed  except  for  certain  desig- 
nated more  important  uses. 

Sugaar. — ^After  the  shortage  of  1917,  beet  sugar  was  distributed 
through  the  beet  sugar  distributing  committee,  an  agency  of  the 
Food  Adniinistration,  to  the  jobbers  of  sugar  on  a  pro  rata  basis, 
and  these  jobbers  were  requested  to  distribute  to  their  customers  in 
the  same  manner.  The  gradual  development  of  the  sugar  shortage, 
however,^  led  to  the  installation  of  a  new  system  to  secure  equitable 
distribution.  Rules  were  issued  limiting  the  sale  of  sugar  by  anyone 
to  wholesalers,  retailers,  or  manufacturers  except  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  ^ugar  distribution  certificates  heretofore  referred  to  in  this 
report.  These  certificates  were  issued  by  the  Federad  food  adminis- 
trators to  the  various  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  their  State  on 
the  basis  of  their  sales  in  recent  months,  modified  where  it  appeared 
that  any  State  had  been  receiving  sugar  in  excess  of  its  quota. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board,  referred 
to  above,  the  distribution  of  sugar  has  been  a  simpler  matter,  inas- 
much as  the  whole  supply  has  ^n  under  the  control  of  this  board. 
The  shifting  of  a  supply  from  any  source  of  production  to  needy 
sections,  which  under  other  conditions  could  only  have  been  ac- 
complished, if  at  all,  at  a  material  cost  to  the  consumer,  is  now  carried 
out  Dy  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  at  no  increased  cost  to  the 
consumer.  For  example,  in  the  month  of  December,  1918,  owing 
to  the  light  receipts  or  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  heavy  demand  on 
thft  supply  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  by  overseas  requirements, 
these  otates  faced  a  very  acute  shortage  of  sugar.  The  Equalization 
Board  relieved  this  shortage  by  a  movement  to  this  section  of  a 


large  quantity  of  sugar  fxam  Louiekiia  and  a  smaller  quantity  from 
Java. 

Inland  tr/msportoHofLrr-Tb^  esceasive  demands  on  transpoitatioD 
consequent  upon  war  conditions  have  made  neoeasaiy  dose  super- 
vision  over  tne  transportation  of  foodstujSs,  &eds,  ana  coounodities. 
Quite  early,  therefore,  the  Food  Administration  organized  a  Trans- 
portation Division,  not  to  supplant  established  tni^)ortataoii  Amar 
cies,  but  to  ooopemte  in  securmf  for  &od  distribution  ti^  fai^oest 
possible  efficiency.,  and  partieulany  to  miniynize  the  enonnoiis  wjiste 
of  foodstuffs  remlting  from  deie-ys  in  transportation,  and  guard 
again^  disastrous  d^ortages  in  large  centeDB  of  pc^ulatiiyn  and  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  goock  for  export 

After  the  taking  over  of  the  contrcd  of  the  railroads  hj  the  Got- 
emment  this  division  cooperated  closely  with  the  United  States 
Bailroad  Administration^  and  in  February,  1918,  it  was  desi^niated 
as  the  Inland  Traffic  Division  and  made  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration*  In  March,  1918^  this  division  was 
charged  by  the  United  States  Bailroad  Administration  with  the 
supervision  of  transportation  of  foods  and  feeds,  as  well  as  various 
related  products,  such  as  food  cQaitainecs,  tin  plate  for  the  nuuiufac- 
ture  of  cans,  box  shooks,  staves,  lund^er  and  h>g9  for  the  manuf  a/sture 
of  containers,  tin  cans,  canning  madiinery  and  supplies,  refrigerating 
machinery^  ammonia  cylinders,  etc. 

The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  popnit  of  an  adequate  J9tatc«nent 
of  Ihe  detailed  activities  of  this  division  in  arranging  for  "Car  move- 
ments, but  the  following  mw  be  cited  as  typical : 

In  the  first  two  mcmths  of  1918  whan  the  extremely  severe  weather 
conditions  had  resulted  in  railroad  congesti(ms  and  embaraoes, 
through  the  action  of  this  division,  in  cooperation  with  the  Car  Serv- 
ice  Commission,  many  serious  food  and  feed  shortages,  principally 
in  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  (he  Ohio  Rivers, 
were  relieved,  and  suffering  avoidea  In  tiie  interiw  east,  in  Nev 
England,  and  in  the  anthracite  regions  forage  was  exhausted  and 
great  numbers  of  cattle,  including  dair]^  herds  and  other  live  stock, 
were  saved  from  starvaticm  by  arras^ps^  the  movement  from  the 
west,  threugh  anhar^iped  territorv,  oi  several  special  traitie  jk>aded 
with  Miknal  feeds,  distributi<m  of  whidi  was  made  to  communities 
in  accordance  wUh  advices  from  the  Coarse  Grains  Section  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

Large  supplies  of  i)otatoes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  produce 
from  the  great  producing  areas  were  moved  into  the  large  comauming 
centers  tmut  they  might  be  omsumed  ae  substitutes  for  exportable 
staples.  Special  trains  were  arranged  to  supply  certain  sections  of 
the  south  with  salt  where  the  shortsigs  of  this  essential  was  hdiding 
up  the  killing  of  hogs. 

The  matter  of  securing  transportation  for  food  containers  was  one 
of  grave  eoneem  during  the  congested  period.  Railroads  had  em* 
bargoed  dead  freight  and  yet  locm  could  not  be  distributed  without 
the  necessary  ccmtainers.  One  specific  movement  arranged  with  the 
Car  Service  Commission  was  for  more  than  300  ears  ox  tin  plate  to 
the  Pacific  coast  for  forwarding  to  Alaska.  If  this  plate  had  not 
reached  Alaska  in  time  for  the  1918  salmon  pack,  a  large  percentage 
of  this  pack,  which  was  a  very  important  item  in  supplies  for  the 
Americsn  Expeditionary  Forces,  would  have  been  lost 
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The  movement  to  mai^ket  of  the  ca4^tle,  koge,  and  wheat  of  the 
country  was  of  great  importance.  The  plan  worked  out  for  handling 
cattle  shipments  was  a  zoning  system  by  which  stock  was  received  on 
given  dinrs  for  designated  markets.  Tms  plan  hipped  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive demands  on  the  railroads  and  gluts  at  markets.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  railroads  in  1917  and  further  perfected  daring  the 
earlier  part  of  1918.  In  tSeptembcr,  1916,  the  unusnallv  heavy  move- 
m^it  of  wheat  caused  by  the  guaranteed  price  and  the  larj^  crop, 
combined  with  restrieted  export  due  to  the  curtailed  shipping  pro- 
gram, resulted  in  great  cong^tion  at  mills  aad  elevators,  and  the 
bloddng  of  tenrnn^s  with  grain  of  all  kinds  was  imminently  tfareat- 
cned.  The  Railroad  Administimtion  adopted  the  suggestion  of  tiw 
Food  Adminntration  that,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of  meeting 
such  a  situation  by  embar^,  a  permit  i^stem  be  adopted  under  whi^ 
no  grain  shovdd  move  without  spjscine  permits.  This  division  of 
the  Food  Administration  was  put  in  charge  of  the  issuance  of  these 
permits,  and  grain  control  oommittees  were  appointed  in  praetically 
all  primary  marlDsts,  one  member  of  each  committee  being  a  Food 
Administration  repmsentative  who  iasiied  the  ^rmita,  wmls  other 
members  arranged  fbr  the  physical  traasportation.  This  plan  has 
worked  out  very  satisf aetonly.  The  situation  having  cleared  as  to 
coarse  grains,  the  permit  system  waseaneeled  on  December  1,  exo^ 
for  wheat. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bailroad  Administration  there  was  ar- 
ranged, edBEective  December  23,  a  permit  system  for  the  movement  of 
hogs  to  a  large  number  of  markets,  under  which  plan  the  ^stabiliza- 
tion conmiittes"  advises  how  many  car  lots  of  h^  each  market  will 
absorb  daily,  and  a  representative  of  the  Inland  Traffic  Division  then 
advises  the  Railroad  Administration  so  that  the  permits  may  be  allo- 
cated equitably  among  the  various  railroads  servmg  each  market. 

The  Inland  Traffic  Division  has  also  since  March^  1918,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Umted  States  Kailroad  Administration,  had  the  super- 
vision of  the  arrangements  for  the  inland  transportation  of  all  foods 
and  foodataAsi  for  the  Allies.  The  magnitude  of  this  movement  is 
appaxent  from  th»  fact  that  from  January  1  to  December  81,  1918^ 
of  the  12fi00fi90  tons  of  foodstuffs  transported  tto  ihifiopaan  eoun- 
tries  more  than  8,000,000  tons  consisted  of  foodstuffs  for  the  Allies. 

Marine  tran$porM;umr-^'Bec9kW9  of  the  shorty  of  tonnage  it  was 
Decessary  to  arran^  a  unified  program  for  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs into  the  United  S4ates  and  to  exercise  elose  supervisicm  over 
this  program.  Coincident  with  its  creation  th^  Unitea  States  Ship- 
ping Board  determined  «pon  a  policy  of  fiitin^  minimum  prc^ams 
of  imports  of  £9od  as  well  as  other  commodjitiesv  and  a  shipping 
control  committee  was  appointed  to  allocate  to  the  various  ^ades 
suf&eient  tonnage  to  lift  uie  imports  agreed  upon.  A  division  of 
the  Food  Administration,  known  as  the  marine  transportation  divi- 
sion, was  set  up  to  coc^rate  with  the  Shipping  Board  in  its  deter- 
mination of  tiie  minimum  program  of  food  imports.  This  division 
acted  as  intermediary  between  tb^  Shipping  Board  and  the  heads  of 
the  commodity  divisions  of  the  Food  Administratacm  who  were  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  import  requirements  of  the  country.  Programs 
were  agreed  upon  aiid  csrried  out  for  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
Australia  and  Argentina;  sugar  frcoBQ  Cuba,  Porto  Sieo,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Philippines ;  vegetable  oil,  copra,  cacao,  rice,  tea,  spices,  fish, 
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coffee,  jute,  burlap,  and  sisal,  and  also  the  transfer  by  marine  trans- 
portation of  flour  irom  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast 

y.   MEA8X7RES  TO  SBCUBE  ADEQUATE  PR(H>TrCnON. 

Naturally  the  stimulation  of  production  belonged  to  and  was  pri- 
marily handled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  question, 
however,  was  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. More  and  more  as  the  war  progressed  it  became  ap- 
parent that  it  could  not  be  won  unless  the  United  States,  in  addition 
to  domestic  requirements,  could  supply  food  to  its  own  soldiers  oyer- 
seas  and  to  the  allied  populations  and  armies.  All  measures  taken 
by  the  Food  Administration  were  carefully  considered  with  a  yiew 
to  their  effect  upon  production,  and  in  a  few  cases,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  action  was  taken  to  encourage 
increased  production. 

WJieat  guaranty. — ^The  guaranteed  price  for  wheat  and  the  cam* 
paig[n  for  increased  production  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  residted  m  an  increase  in  the  winter  wheat  acreage  from 
40,534,000  acres  in  1917  to  42,170,000  acres  in  1918,  and  in  the  spring 
wheat  acreage  from  19,039,000  to  22,489,000  in  1918.  The  1918  crop 
figures  out  by  estimate  as  follows : 

Crop  estimated  by  the  Agriculture  Department 917,000,000 

Carry-over  from  1917  crop 22,000,000 

Or  a  total  of 939,  000, 000 

Consumption   by    the   United    States,   estimating   15 

per  cent  below  normal 477,000,000 

For  seed 105,000,000 

Normal  carry-over  into  1919 60,000,000 

Exports  to  December  31  (estimated) 140,000,000 

Or  a  total  of 782,000,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  for  export  for  balance  of  crop  year 157, 000, 000 

The  estimate  of  the  winter  wheat  acreage  in  the  fall  of  1918  is 
48^61,000  acres,  an  increase  of  16.6  per  cent  over  the  acreage  of 
the  fall  of  1917.  If  the  same  increase  is  maintained  for  the  spring 
planting,  there  will  be  planted  next  spring  26,000,000  acres,  making 
the  total  wheat  acreags  for  the  1919  crops  of  75^61,000  acres.  A 
copy  of  the  President's  proclamation  ^aranteeing  the  price  for 
1918  is  attached. hereto  as  JBxhibit  G,  and  the  copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion guaranteeing  the  price  for  1919  is  attached  as  Exhibit  H. 

The  prospect  of  an  abnormal  crop  of  wheat  far  beyond  domestic 
needs  combmed  with  the  probable  enect  of  peace  conditions  upon  the 
export  demand  has  made  the  problem  of  carrying  out  this  guaranty 
one  of  great  complexity.  The  financial  aspect  is  important  because 
of  the  amount  or  money  involved,  but  in  principle  is  simple.  The 
real  difficulties  lie  in  the  details  of  transportation  and  storage,  in 
the  determination  of  the  economic  basis  upon  which  the  flour  from 
wheat  is  to  be  sold  to  our  own  people  and  abroad,  in  the  effect 
which  uncertainty  in  relation  to  these  future  determinations  is  hav- 
ing upon  the  manufacturing  and  distributing  trades  primarily 
interested,  and  which  the  actual  decisions  will  necessarily  have  not 
only  upon  these  trades  but  upon  our  whole  economic  life. 
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Beans. — As  hereinbefore  noted,  the  1918  crop  of  beans  was  more 
than  double  the  prewar  crop,  due  largely  to  the  stimulation  of  the 
price  received  for  the  1916  production.  The  Food  Administration 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  the  production 
of  the  pinto  bean,  a  dry-land  bean,  the  growth  of  wluch  is  confined 
largely  to  the  southwestern  section  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Because  of  the 
high  food  value  of  this  variety  and  the  possibility  of  rapidly 
increasing  its  acreage,  it  was  a  crop  well  fitted  for  war-time  needs. 
The  1917  production  showed  an  increase  of  approximately  45  per 
cent  over  mat  of  1916,  but  there  was  difficulty  in  marketing  the  crop 
for  the  reason  that  the  variet]^  was  not  widely  known  and  there 
was  no  extensive  demand  for  it.  By  indorsing  it  as  a  food,  the 
Food  Administration  encouraged  its  increased  consumption,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  1918  the  Food  Administration  Orain  Corporation 
entered  into  contracts  purchasing  a  large  part  of  the  1917  crop.  In 
all,  the  Grain  Corporation  bouffht  and  sold,  both  for  export  and  the 
domestic  market,  approximate  1,000,000  bushels.  The  1918  crop 
showed  an  increase  over  the  1917  crop  of  approximately  10  per  cent. 
Without  the  efforts  of  the  Food  Administration  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  large  production  of  either  the  1917  or  1918  crops  could 
have  been  marketea  except  at  a  sacrifice. 

Potatoes. — ^The  campaign  to  conserve  potatoes  in  the  •spring  of 
1918  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  prevention  of  waste  of  food 
was  but  part  of  the  result,  for  the  sacrifice  of  these  potatoes  left 
over  from  the  1917  crop  would  have  cast  a  damper  upon  1918  pro- 
duction. 

Fish. — ^The  outstanding  fact  in  connection  with  our  fishing  in- 
dustry is  that,  in  comparison  with  the  foreign  fishing  industries,  it 
is  as  yet  undeveloped.  Its  output  in  comparison  with  its  possibilities 
is  meager.  We  have  believed  that  the  true  constructive  policy  under 
war  conditions  was  to  concentrate  effort  upon  the  stimulation  of 
output,  particularly  by  the  reasonable  removal  of  hampering  restric- 
tions. The  weather  conditions  were  most  unfavorable.  Expenses 
increased  in  every  direction,  certain  kinds  of  fish  were — as  sometimes 
inexplicably  happens — ^perverse  in  the  avoidance  of  their  usual 
haunts.  Tlie  suomarines  destroyed  a  number  of  the  most  efficient 
modem  trawlers  and  the  threat  of  their  presence  was  foimd  a  ffreat 
hindrance.  Men  were  withdrawn  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  These 
were  the  handicaps  which  we  tried  to  help  to  overcome. 

Through  the  licensing  of  salt-water  fishermen  Federal  regulations 
were  substituted  for  State  laws  and  other  restrictions  which  served 
to  limit  production  of  salt-water  fish,  shellfish,  and  crustaceans.  This 
was  done  in  cooperation  with,  and  after  consultation  with,  the  various 
State  commissions  and  other  officials.  Extension  of  the  fishing  season 
in  certain  localities  was  arranged,  and  the  use  of  fish  traps  and  other 
devices  by  which  the  catch  could  be  enlarged  were  permitted  and  en- 
couraged. Surveys  were  made  of  producing  conditions  and  efforts 
made  to  increase  equipment.  By  application  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment inlet  and  shore  feheries  were  kept  open  on  certain  parts  of  the 
coast  where  Navy  authorities  were  creating  barred  zones  because  of 
the  submarine  menace.  By  application  to  the  War  Department  per- 
mission was  secured  for  the  placing  of  traps  in  new  locations,  and 
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liniited  fur]oiigli8  were  secured  for  sldllBd  fishermen.  Fnrtiier  efforts 
were  directed  to  the  increase  of  the  supplies  of  maieriids  for  nets 
find  the  repliusemeot  of  etora^  space  lost  as  a  result  of  tbe  large  re- 
quiremeots  of  the  Army.  A  copy  of  the  license  reg:nlatums  govern- 
inc"  salt-water  fisherausn  is  fa^ieto  attached  as  Exhibit  W. 

rorlp^ — ^Tbe  stimulation  of  hog  produeticm  in  the  United  States 
offered '  the  only  practicable  means  of  obtaining  a  sufficknt  produc- 
tion of  meat  and  fats  to  meet  the  demands  ma<fe  upon  us  wi&in  the 
time  limit  Besults  could  be  obtained  from  this  source  within  !:> 
months^  while  a  much  Icmger  time  would  be  required  if  other  means 
were  employed.  The  need  of  a  stimulation  was  empha^zed  by  tJie 
fact  that  tibe  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  1917  was  only  about 
^,000^000,  as  compared  with  about  48,000,000  in  1916.  The  Food 
Administration  called  together  practical  hog  men  and  in  confer- 
ence with  them  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  some  assurance  to 
the  producer  as  to  price  was  necessary  to  secure  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial supply  of  hog  products. 

On  November  3, 1917,  the  Food  Administration  announced  Uiat  in 
order  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in  prices  paid  for  hogs  at  the  centra) 
market  and  to  stimulate  production  tbemfter  it  would  use  its  best 
efforts  to  prev^it  the  price  going  below  a  minimum  of  $15.50  and 
that  it  would  endeavor  to  stabilise  the  price  of  hogs  farrowed  in 
the  spring  of  1918  so  that  the  farmers  could  count  on  receiving  for 
oach  100  pounds  of  hog  18  times  the  average  cost  per  budiel  of  the 
com  led  into  the  hog.  The  statement  of  tl^  chief  of  the  meat  divi- 
sion of  the  'Food  Administration  making  this  announoNnent  is 
hereto  attached  at  Exhibit  I. 

The  response  of  the  producers  to  this  assurance,  as  well  as  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion for  an  increased  production  of  hogs,  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  monthly  in 
1916,  1917,  and  1918,  based  upon  the  inspection  reports  of  tiie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Number  of  hogs  slaughtered^  hosed  upon  the  inspection  reports  of  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


I. .  ...  ■» . 
Mom 


Montba. 


January.. 
February. 
H«rch.... 

ApKl 

iSy 

June 

July 


'*■■  < ■ ' 


1918 


3,000,162 
4,108,643 
3,9U,148 
3,290,499 
8,092,225 
2,782,792 
2,940,491 


1917 


4|  028, 614 

3,484,014 

2,984,969  I 

2,645,077 

8,083,918 

2.684,844 

2,411,43d 


1916 


Months. 


5,387,333 
4,375,587 
3,430,146 
2,853,326 
8,274,941 
3,102,569 
2,530,210 


August 

September. 
October.... 
November.. 
J>ecember.. 


Total.. 


1918 


2,283,083 
1,980.008 
3,018^084 
4,279,452 
5,001,890 


41,307,967 


1917 


1,704,852 
l.S»,e74 
a;  195,891 
3,042,827 
8,7aS,6« 


38,909,864 


1010 


2,507,259 
2,287,2S0 
3,317,029 
4,770,9W 
5,267,012 


43, 073. 70S 


The  following  is  the  amount  of  our  exports  of  pork  products  to 
European  countries  from  1918  to  1918,  inclusive : 


Poandi. 

1913 ^ 837, 182, 471 

1914 674. 717, 981 

1915 : 1, 181, 204, 807 


1016. 
1917. 
1918. 


Poaute. 

1,171,684.856 

1, 115, 927,  539 

2, 077, 586. 977 
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Our  total  export  of  pork  and  pork  products  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  2^50,698,424  pounds,  made  up  as  follows : 


Months. 

1918. 

January 

February 

March 

Awfl 

mS^ 

June 

Jrfy 

August 

SeptoBber 

October 

Norvmnber 

nber...^ 

Total 


Exports  to 
Europe. 


88,376,407 
lia0ll,478 
2M,  022, 721 
255;  614;  100 
2^357,256 
141,375^823 
ai6>22O,052 
161,361,807 
101,443,076 
122,294,313 
114,370,110 
197,209,574 


2,077,586,977 


Exp^tsto 
other  ODUitrfflS. 


4,486,911 

4,30^410 

13,088,050 

30,148,821 

30,977,786 

27,930,117 

9,6*5,00 

9,284,442 

13,112,626 

10,008,011 

8,88&800 


173,111,447 


Total  exports. 


92,863,318 
114,345,888 
308,010,771 
285,762,921 
281,835,048 
160,305,940 
252766,281 
170,646,300 
114,556;3Q2 
132,237,824 
123,266,000 
205^6083S» 


2,250,008,424 


Notwithstanding  this  increase  of  exports  of  almost  1,000,000,000 
pounds  over  the  amount  exported  in  1917  the  stock. of  hog  products 
in  storage  on  January  1,  1919,  amounted  to  805,904^07  pounds  as 
compared  with  590,634,147  pounds  on  January  1, 1918. 

The  close  of  the  war  left  the  Food  Administration  among  its  otlier 
legacies  of  responsibility,  the  duty  of  maintaining  this  pledge  of 
policy  to  the  swine  producers  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  hogs  far- 
roweia  in  the  spring  of  1918  had,  of  course,  not  been  marketed  at 
I  he  time  of  the  siting  of  the  armistice.  The  cost  of  production  was 
necessarily  high  because  the  feed  upon  which  they  were  raised  was 
high.  With  the  armistice,  however,  there  came  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  corn  due  to  the  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
corn  holders  that  there  would  be  an  immediate  liberation  of  the  low- 
priced  com  from  other  corn-exporting  countries.  TDiis  decline  in 
com  led  the  swine  growers  to  fear  a  similar  reductionjn  the  price  of 
hogs  through  the  maintenance  of  the  13  to  1  ratio,  and  there  was  a 
consequent  rush  of  hogs  to  the  market  in  November  which  made  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  maintain  the  stabilized  price  agreed  upon. 

To  meet  this  situation  and  to  work  out  a  plan  for  executing  its 
pledge  the  Food  Administration  met  in  conference  with  special  rep- 
resentatives of  the  swine  producers  drawn  from  the  leading  corn  and 
hog  producing  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  being  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Agricmtural  Advisory  Committee,  together  with  specially  in- 
vited producers  and  representatives  of  tne  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  exporting  packers  and  live-stock  commission  merchants 
operating  in  the  leading  market  centers.  At  these  conferences  it  wjis 
determined  that  in  substitution  of  the  previous  plans  of  stabilization 
by  holding  the  price  of  hogs  to  a  certain  proportion  to  the  price  of 
com  that  the  live-stck  subcommittee  of  tne  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee,  together  with  the  special  representatives  of  swine  pro- 
ducers and  the  packers,  should  join  with  the  Food  Administration  in 
determining  for  each  month  the  price  of  hogs,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  value  of  corn.  It  was  further  determined  that  the  influence 
of  orders  would  be  directed  to  a  maintenance  of  a  stabilized  price  of 
live  hogs  so  as  to  secure  returns  to  the  producer  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  stabilized  basis.  A  price  stabilization  committee  was  also  or- 
ganized with  representatives  upon  it  of  all  the  interests  represented 
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at  the  conferences.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  hog  receipts  at  the  various  market  centers  ai^  to 
arrange  for  the  application  of  railroad  embargoes  when  the  receipts 
of  hogs  exceeded  the  total  capacity  of  the  local  daughtering  plants 
and  other  facilities. 

Through  the  machinery  thus  established  it  has  been  possiUe  to 
substantially  carry  out  the  plan  of  stabilization,  nothwithstanding 
the  unprecedented  supply  om^red  at  all  markets. 

The  response  of  the  American  swine  raisers  to  the  appeal  for  ia- 
creased  production  is  another  notable  manifestation  of  the  patriotic 
cooperation  of  the  American  people  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
proffram  of  the  Food  Administration.  Not  only  md  this  increased 
production  furnish  a  supply  of  greatly  needed  food  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  war,  but  it  is  of  inestimable  value  in  meeting  the  urgent 
reouirements  since  the  armistice. 

aeef, — ^Although  no  such  intensive  effort  or  detailed  program  was 
made  for  the  stimulation  of  the  production  of  beef,  the  prices  pre- 
vailing since  the  war  have  had  a  marked  effect  in  this  direction. 
The  total  export  of  beef  to  Europe  during  1918  was  711,809,588 
pounds  as  compared  with  811,778,815  pouncb  in  1917.  In  1915  the 
export  to  Europe  was  477,558,997  pounds  and  in  1916  818,362,802 
pounds.  Despite  this  greatly  increased  exportation  the  most  recent 
estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  is  66,880,000,  which 
is  an  increase  of  about  10,000,000  over  the  prewar  period.  These 
cattle,  of  course,  are  of  lighter  weight  because  of  the  rapid  marketing 
of  mature  stock. 

VI.  PURCHASE  AND  SAIiE  OF  FOODSTUFF, 

The  demands  of  the  allied  and  neutral  Governments  and  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  have  absorbed  a  large  part  of  our  total  food  supply 
and  have  inevftably  dominated  the  market  in  certain  commodities. 
We  had  our  experience  with  unrestrained  buying  by  foreign  pur- 
chasers in  the  spring  of  1917,  when  their  competitive  demands  upon 
our  markets  resulted  in  inflated  prices  and  an  unstable  and  demoral- 
ized domestic  market  in  which  speculation  was  rampant. 

Enormous  foreign  purchases  of  food  were  a  necessity  for  victory, 
and  the  effect  of  these  purchases  upon  our  market  could  not  be 
avoided,  but  the  evils  incident  to  unregulated  bidding  by  buyers 
compelled  to  purchase  without  delay  in  unprecedented  volume  could 
be  and  were  modified,  and  the  possibilities  for  good  by  the  use  of 
this  power  for  stimiilation  and  stabilization  could  l)e  and  were 
utilized.  The  Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration Grain  Corporation,  the  International  Sugar  Committee, 
and  recently  the  Sugar  Eaualization  Board  were  the  agencies  utilized. 

Coardmation  of  purc/UMe. — ^Through  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  allied  Governments  all  the  food  requirements 
of  the  allied  Governments  were  submitted^  to  a  joint  commission, 
known  as  the  allied  provisions  export  commission,  which  gave  notice 
to  the  Food  Administration  of  these  requirements.  Upon  receipt 
of  such  notice  it  was  the  function  of  the  Division  of  Coordination 
of  Purchase  to  advise  as  to  the  method  of  purchase  which  should  be 
adopted  in  securing  these  requirements  wnereby  the  market  condi- 
tions would  be  the  least  distributed  and  the  securing  of  the  quantities 
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desired  assured  so  far  as  possible.  The  purchases  were  made  either 
through  a  plan  of  allocation  throughout  the  industry  concerned, 
recommends  by  the  Food  Administration,  or  bids  were  secured  and 
passed  to  the  purchaser  for  approval,  or  tlie  purchaser  was  advised 
to  go  into  the  market  and  purchase  the  requirement  direct.  The 
FoM  Administration  also  made  recommendation  to  the  War  Trade 
Board  as  to  the  approval  of  export  of  these  requirements. 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  purchases  by  other  unusually 
large  buyers,  particularly  the  Army  and  the  Navv,  a  Food  Pur- 
chase Board  was  organized  which  was  composed  or  representatives 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Food  Administration.  Large  prospective  orders 
for  the  principal  commodities  which  were  under  license  control  by 
the  Food  Administration  were  placed  before  the  Food  Purchase 
Board  which  decided  whether  the  purchase  should  be  allocated;  that 
is,  whether  it  should  be  made  by  allocating  it  amongst  the  sellers  of 
that  commodity  in  the  country.  If  a  plan  of  allocation  was  ad- 
vised by  the  Food  Purchase  Board,  the  Food  Administration,  with 
whom  each  purchaser  filed  a  statement  of  amounts  needed,  dis- 
tributed the  allotments  on  a  pro  rata  basis  throughout  the  country, 
leaving  it  to  the  department  for  whom  the  allotment  was  made  to 
inspect  the  goods  and  to  complete  the  j)urchase  if  the  goods  were 
found  to  be  satisf actoir.  Upon  the  basis  of  investi^tions  into  cost 
made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Food  Purchase  Board 
also  recommended  prices  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  tihey  might 
adopt  if  they  saw  nt.  Other  purchasers,  such  as  the  American  Ked 
Cross,  Commission  for  the  Belief  in  Belgium,  and  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  also  availed  themselves  ox  the  facilities  of  the 
Food  Purchase  Board  and  the  Division  of  Coordination  of  Purchase, 
but  did  not  use  it  exclusively. 

FOOD  ADMINIBTBATION  GRAIN  OOBORATION. 

The  Orain  Corporation  was  by  Executive  order  dated  June  21, 
1918,  designated  as  the  agencv  for  carrying  out  the  Government's 
guaranty  provided  by  the  food  control  act  for  the  1918  wheat  crop. 
A  copy  01  this  Executive  order  is  hereto  attached  as  Exhibit  F. 

The  followmg  is  the  schedule  of  prices  for  the  1918  crop  at  the 
different  terminals,  which  schedule  takes  into  account  the  established 
difference  in  freight  rates  and  relative  distance  from  the  consuming 
markets  to  the  points  named  : 

New  York ^ $2.39i 

Philadelphia 2.30 

Baltimore 2.38t 

Newport  News 2.381 

Duluth 2.22i 

Minneapolis 2.2li 

Chicago 2.26 

St   Louis 2.24 

Kansas   City 2.18 

Omaha ..  2.ia 

New  Orleans 2.28 

Galveston 2.28 

Tacoma,  Seattle,  Portland,  Astoria,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles 2.20 

Intermonntain  basis  f.  o.  b.  outgoing  cars 2.00 
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The  Gkrain  Corporation  duriiig  the  past  year  has  stood  ready  to 
buy  at  the  terminal  markets,  isk  approved  elevators  gt  warehouses, 
all  wheat  offered  at  the  Government  price  basis.  The  sucoees  of 
this  arrangement  in  securing  stabilization  of  th^  price  of  wheat  is 
graphically  shown  by  the  clutrt  atached  hereto  as  Exhibit  D,  which 
shows  the  comparative  fluctuation  in  price  of  wheat,  oom,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats  from  September,  1917,  to  December,  1918^  inchisive^ 

vn.  MiscsauLANBous  Acnvrnss. 

COLLATEBAI.  COMMODITIEa. 

Various  commodities  indirectly  connected  with  food  have  required 
the  attention  of  the  Food  Administration  because  of  their  relation  to 
the  preservation  or  protection  of  food  and  a  resulting  importance  in 
connection  with  the  questions  of  conservation  and  prices  of  food. 
These  commodities  include  ammonia  used  in  ice  manufacture,  sisal 
and  binder  twine  required  for  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat  crop, 
arsenic  for  insecticides,  glycerin,  and  food  containers  of  all  kinds. 

Aimnonia, — In  the  fall  of  1917  because  of  the  War  Department's 
requirements  for  ammonia  for  ammunition — ^these  requirements  be- 
ing greater  than  the  total  production  of  ammonia  during  the  pre- 
ceding year — a  shortage  was  threatened  which  would  send  the  price 
to  an  ejforbitant  figure  and  endanger  the  supply  of  artificial  ice.  To 
avert  this  danger  voluntary  agreements  were  made  in  November. 
1917,  between  the  Food  Aaministration  and  the  manufacturers  of 
anhydrous  and  aqua  ammonia  which  provided  for  the  allotment  of 
the  supply  by  the  Food  Administration.  An  interdepartmental  am- 
monia committee  was  formed  which  consisted  of  members  of  the 
War  Department,  Navy  Department,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  War  Industries  Board,  and  the  Food 
Administration,  and  through  this  committee  relative  needs  were  con- 
sidered and  important  allotments  determined. 

To  conserve  ammonia  a  campaign  was  conducted  in  the  winter  of 
1&17-18  for  the  harvesting  and!^  storing  of  natural  ice  which  resulted 
in  the  harvesting  of  the  greatest  crop  in  our  history.  This  made  pos- 
sible the  shutting  down  of  a  large  number  of  artificial-ice  plants  aur- 
ing  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring  months.  As  a  result  of  the 
foregoing  measures  and  a  supplementary  campaicn  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  ammonia,  sales  of  ammonia  to  artincial-ice  manufacturers 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1918  were  approximately  3,000,000 
pounds  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1917,  notwithstanding 
greatly  increased  sales  of  such  ice  to  the  Government.  After  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  demands 
for  ammonia  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  restrictions  of  the 
Food  Administration  were  largely  removed,  and  the  War  Trade 
Board  was  advised  that  from  the  conservation  standpoint,  the  free 
exportation  of  ammonia  might  be  permitted. 

Sisal  and  binder  twin^. — ^To  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  twine 
for  the  binding  of  our  harvest  at  a  reasonable  price,  supervision  was 
exercised  over  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  sisal.  Manufacturers 
of  binder  twine  entered  into  an  agreement  in  1917  which  was  ex- 
tended in  1918  to  cover  operations  during  the  war,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  all  sisal  used  should  be  purchased  through  the  Food 
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Administration,  and  should  be  aUocated  among  manuf  aoturera.  The 
manufacturer  aneed  to  sell  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  cost  of  his 
raw  material  plus  conversion  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit.  The 
Food  Administration  then  conducted  negotiations  with  tne  C!omiaion 
Reguladora  of  Yucatan,  which  absolute^  controlled  the  supply,  for 
the  purchase  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  States,  and  a  saving 
of  3  cents  per  pound  was  secured  which  represented  a  saving  of 
approximately  $6,000,000  to  the  American  farmer. 

Jute  hoys. — ^To  secure  the  importation  of  enough  grain  bags  for 
t^e  year  1918,  and  to  curtail  speculation  and  profiteering  on  these 
feed  containers,  the  Food  Administration  on  February  2C  1918,  en- 
tered into  voluntary  agreements  with  the  bag  makers.  Because  of 
speculation  in  burlap  in  Calcutta.  India,  which  threatened  to  cause 
a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  or  bags  in  this  country,  the  Food 
Administration  also  arranged  for  the  importation  of  4,000.000  bags 
at  a  reduced  price.  An  agreement  was  concluded  with  the  oag  man- 
ufacturers, wnich  provided  for  the  sale  of  these  bags  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  thus  preventing  speculation.  Further  negotiations  con- 
cerning the  price  to  be  paid  for  imported  jute  bags  were  carried  on 
with  the  British  Government  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

Arsenic. — ^Here  also  a  shortage  was  threatened  and  the  high  price 
was  limiting  the  use  of  arsenic  as  an  insecticide  on  food  crops  and  in 
cattle  dips.  The  entire  industry,  including  producers  and  distribu- 
tors, was  licensed  in  November,  1917,  as  stated  in  our  last  annual 
report.  Special  regulations  governing  licensees  were  promulgated, 
designed  to  insure  a  fair  price  to  the  consumer  and  to  certain  sales 
to  those  manufacturers  using  arsenic  in  the  manufacture  of  less  essen- 
tial commodities.  The  most  important  restriction  was  the  curtaU- 
ment  of  sales  to  the  glass  manufacturers.  In  August,  1918,  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  arsenic  bv  the  War  Department  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  threat^ied  to  absorb  so  much  of  the  available  supply 
as  to  require  the  actual  prohibition  of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  of  certain  stocK  dips. 

Even  after  these  marked  precautions,  an  aciite  shortage  seemed 
inevitable,  and  at  the  time  of  the  signini^  of  the  armistice  the  situa- 
tion was  receiving  most  careful  study  wiUi  a  view  to  devising  further 
measures  of  protection.  Fortunately,  with  the  signing  of  the  armia- 
tice  a  quantity  of  arsenic  under  contract  with  the  War  Department 
was  released  and  an  adequate  supply  for  all  domestic  purposes  seems 
te  be  assured.  Becommendation  has  now  b^3en  made  to  the  War 
Trade  Board  that  the  exportation  of  arsenic  may  be  freely  per- 
mitted. 

Tm  plate. — ^The  Canning  Division  of  the  Food  Administration  in- 
terested itself  in  the  stimulation  of  the  production  of  tin  plate  for 
canning  purposes.  With  the  aid  of  thie  Tin  Plate  Conservation 
Committee,  the  production  of  this  commodity  was  greatly  increased 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  so  that  the  heavy  requirements  of 
the  canning  season  were  adequately  met.  The  importation  of  the 
necessary  palm  oil  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  was 
arranged  for  by  the  Food  Administration  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

In  cooperation  with  the  War  Industries  Board,  special  directions 
were  issued  applying  to  manufacturers  and  packers  of  various  prod- 
ucts such  as  Dating  powder,  cocoa,  condensed  milk,  macaroni,  and 
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molasdes.  These  directions^  wliich  became  effective  October  1,  1918, 
were  designed  to  effect  a  compulsory  conservation  of  tin  plate  and 
paper  by  eliminating  certain  unnecessary  uses  of  these  products  as 
containers.  A  copy  of  the  directions  is  hereto  attached  as  Ex- 
hibit CC. 

CANADIAN  AND  MEXICAN  BELATIONS. 

It  was  found  necessanr  to  give  special  attention  to  our  relations 
with  Canada  and  with  Mexico  in  regard  to  matters  affecting  food 
supply  and  regulation.  For  this  work  there  was  created  a  division  of 
Canadian  relations  and  one  of  Mexican  relations,  each  in  charge  of 
a  man  familiar  with  these  countries.  Cordial  relations  with  the 
Canadian  foyod  board  have  thus  been  maintained  and  the  two  coun- 
tries have  constantly  acted  in  harmony  with  regard  to  matters  of 
food.  It  has  been  especially  necessary  to  cooperate  with  regard  to 
exports  and  imports  of  foodstuffs  in  order  that  the  policy  of  one 
country  might  not  be  nullified  by  a  conflicting  policy  in  another  and 
that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  set  up  impossible  economic  barriers 
along  the  boundary.  There  have  been  numerous  problems  to  be 
worked  out  owing  to  war  regulations  and  to  changes  m  business  con- 
ditions created  by  these  regulations,  especially  with  relation  to  inter- 
trading. 

Through  the  division  of  Mexican  relations  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  Kept  in  dose  touch  with  the  State  Department  and  the  War 
Trade  Board  in  their  dealings  with  Mexico  and  has  made  full  rec- 
ommendations to  the  War  Trade  Board  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
foodstuffs  which  could  be  furnished  to  Mexico. 

STATEMENTS  OF  RECEIPTS,  EXPBNDmjBES,  ETC. 

There  is  transmitted  herewith  as  Exhibit  FF  a  statement  showing 
all  receipts,  payments,  and  expenditures  by  the  Food  Administration 
from  all  appropriations  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  both 
in  the  aggregate  and  classified  according  to  title  of  appropriation 
from  which  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  expenditures  were  made. 

Detailed  abstracts  of  the  disbursements,  item  by  item,  have  been 
submitted  in  the  monthly  reports  to  Congress  required  by  section 
19  of  the  food  control  act  ana  are  therefore  not  repeated  in  this  re- 
port. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  and  statement  of  pur- 
chases and  disposition  of  property  by  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1918,  is  transmitted 
herewith  as  Exhibit  GG. 

Exhibit  HH  is  a  statement  showing  all  persons  appointed  or  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1918,  with  the  salary  or  compensation  paid  or 
allowed  each.  The  same  statement  for  the  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  as  of  December  1, 1918,  is  attached  as  Exhibit  II. 

An  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Food  Administration  as  of 
December  31, 1918,  is  transmitted  herewith  as  Exhibit  JJ. 

CONCIiUSION. 

The  Food  Administration  has  practically  completed  the  tasks  set 
^-^r  it  as  an  implement  in  the  war  machinery  of  the  Nation.   Through 
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\he  sacrifice  and  extraordinary  effort  of  the  American  people,  the 
Allies  were  supplied  with  the  food  which  they  absolutely  required 
if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  war.  Our  Army  and  Navy  at  home  and 
abroad  secured  their  large  requirements  without  stint.  The  Commis- 
sion for  Relief  in  Belgium  and  other  relief  organizations,  as  well  as 
certain  of  the  neutral  countries,  secured  enormous  (quantities  of  food 
from  us.  In  the  face  of  such  abnormal  and  disturbing  demands,  ade- 
quate supplies  were  retained  for  the  American  people,  and  they  were 
protected  from  the  burdensome  prices  which  would  have  resulted  in 
the  absence  of  regulation. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  from  which  its  powers  are  derived  the 
Food  Administration  passes  out  of  existence  upon  the  formal  procla- 
mation by  the  President  of  the  termination  of  the  present  state  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Germany.  But  smce  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  has  been, 
coincidently  with  the  disappearance  of  war  conditions,  to  relax  from 
time  to  time  its  regulatory  measures,  to  reduce  its  working  force,  and 
cut  down  expenses.  It  is  believed  that  bv  the  1st  of  March  practically 
all  the  licenses  and  regulations  will  be  canceled,  excepting  those 
which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  to  carry  out  the  Government's  out- 
standing obligations.  Only  such  working  force  will  be  retained  after 
that  time  as  is  necessary  to  assure  proper  attention  to  the  details  of 
closing  up  the  remaining  activities. 

It  should  be  explained  that  this  report  has  been  prepared  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Hoover,  United  States  Food  Administrator,  who  has 
been  in  Europe  since  November,  1918,  and  it  l^s,  therefore,  not  been 
possible  to  submit  it  to  him  for  his  approval  without  unduly  delaying 
its  transmission  to  the  Congress. 

Edgar  Bickard, 
Acting  far  Herbert  Hoover^ 
United  States  Food  Administrator, 
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Repobt  of  the  Activitiks  or  the  Enforcement  Diyision  United  States  Food 
Administration  fro)^  January  1,  1918*  to  December  31.  1918. 

The  food-control  act  of  August  10,  1917»  contemplates  two  methods  of  pro- 
cedure In  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect.  In  the  first  place,  for  certain  acts 
which  it  prohibits  and  for  other  acts  which  it  prescribes,  recourse  to  ordinary 
legal  proceedings  is  provided,  either  by  fixing  penalties  for  certain  acts  made 
criminal,  or  by  establishing  procedure  for  the  seizure  of  hoarded  food  commodi- 
ties, or  for  requisitioning  any  supplies  or  any  plant  necessary  to  any  public  use. 
In  the  second  place,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  left  to  administrative  action. 
It  is  with  the  second  of  these,  with  administrative  or  quasi  Judicial  action,  rather 
than  resort  to  the  courts,  that  the  enforcement  division  has  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied since  the  food-control  act  was  approved.  There  have  been  Instituted  only 
very  few,  generally  unimix>rtant,  criminal  proceedings  under  the  act,  while  the 
quasi  Judicial  activities  of  the  enforcement  division  (in  addition  to  a  large 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  by  State  administrators  without  recourse  to  Wash- 
ington), Include  over  8,676  revocations  of  license,  both  limited  and  unlimited, 
unfair  or  blacklisting  orders,  refunds  and  contributions,  temporary  suspensions 
and  minor  penalties,  requisitions  and  forced  sales,  and  stop  license  orders. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1918,  only  six  such  penalties  were  Imposed,  consisting  of 
four  unlimited  revocations,  one  limited  revocation,  and  one  requisition. 
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G^he  records  of  tiie  enforeement  divisfon  Ai&w  the  imposition  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing penalties : 


Totel 
imiMsed 

JBBl.lt* 

Dec.  31, 
1918. 


Teial 

from  Aug. 

I«.19l7rn> 

Dee.  31, 

1918. 


Dee.  31, 
1918. 


to  Dec.  SI, 


Unlimited  reTocattons 

limited  reirooetibiu 

Unlimited  unCair  orders 

limited  unfair  orders 

Refunds  and  contributions 

Temporary  suspensions  and  minor  penalties 

Bequisitfons,  etc 

Stop  orders 

OanoeUatlons 

Criminal  cases 

Total 


a4A 

186 

88 

43 
4.123 
3,608 

64 
210 

10 

72 


m 

4^123 

3,818 

65 

210 

10 

72 


177 
17 

45 
11 


72 

170 

13 

S3 


140 


70 


8,670 


8,676 


The  foregoing  flgnres  fall  far  sl^ort  pf  giving  the  true  picture  of  the  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  number  of  cases  In  whicii 
desired  results  have  been  secured  without  the  in^Kisitiou  of  a  penalty  far  ex- 
ceeds the  number  summarized  above.  And  the  Federal  food  adimlnistrators  In 
their  respective  States  have — either  with  or  without  penalty — disposed  of  a 
vast  number  of  cases  under  the  authority  of,  but  without  special  report  to,  head- 
quarters at  Washington. 

The  procedure  in  all  of  these  administnitive  cases  has  been  substantially  tbt 
same.  The  foundation  for  penalty  has  been  an  investigation  of  an  alleged  vio- 
lation, with  an  opportunity  to  the  party  to  be  heard  on  the  specific  question  as 
to  whether  he  has  or  has  not  violated  the  law  and  also  on  the  ^[ledfic  question 
as  to  what,  if  any,  penal^  should  be  imposed.  In  many  cases  formal  hearings 
have  hot  been  necessary,  because  after  investigation  Hie  party,  having  been 
confronted  with  the  facts,  has  accepted  the  conclusion  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion as  to  i)enalty;  but  in  practically  every  case  opportunity  for  hearing  lias 
been  afforded  the  accused,  however  obvious  the  facts  may  have  appeared.  The 
right  to  a  hearing  is  so  essential  a  part  of  our  idea  of  Justice  that  it  has  been 
made  a  definite  principle  In  all  cas^ 

In  important  cases,  when  the  facts  have  been  thus  determined,  generally  by 
a  State  administrator  or  his  representative,  they  are  summarized  briefly  in  a 
report,  with  recommendations  as  to  ^e  penalty  to  be  imposed,  to  the  Ekiforce- 
ment  Division.  When  the  decision  has  been  made  the  necessary  order  has 
been  signed  by  the  Food  Administrator  and  forwarded  to  the  State  administra- 
tor for  senice  upon  the  violator. 

These  orders  fall  Into  two  general  classes,  depending  upon  whether  they  are 
addressed  to  a  licensee  or  nohlicensee.  If  in  the  first  class,  the  order  has 
either  revoked  or  suspended  the  violator's  license,  temporarily  or  indefinitely, 
or  has  accepted  some  action  by  the  violator  as  a  substitute  for  such  revocation 
or  suspension — ^as,  for  example,  a  refund  of  excess  profits  or  a  contribution  to 
th^  Red  Cross  or  some  other  patriotic  organization.  In  many  instances  a  vio- 
lator has  offered  and  preferred  to  make  such  a  contribution  rather  than  to 
have  his  business  closed,  even  temporarily ;  and  in  cases  of  minor  offenses  such 
action  has  often  met  the  ends  of  substantial  justice  to  the  best  advantage^ 

In  the  second  class,  orders  against  nonlicensees,  the  Food  Administration 
has  not  had  the  same  direct  inetlK>d  of  control  that  it  might  exercise  in  dealing 
with  licensees;  and  in  these  cases  the  order  has  therefore  generally  been  di- 
rected to  licensees,  ordering  them  not  to  sell  licensed  food  commodities  to  the 
offending  non-licensee,  in  extreme  cases  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  usually  for  a 
limited  period  only.  With  his  supplies  thus  cut  off,  the  violator  has  generally 
been  quite  ready  to  comply  with  tlie  requirements  of  the  food-control  act. 

In  some  cases  action  has  had  to  be  taken  even  before  a  license  was  issueil, 
and  in  such  cases  stop  ordei's  have  held  up  the  issuance  of  a  license,  either  pend- 
ing investigation  of  alleged  violations  or  undue  delay  in  ai^dying  for  a  license, 
or  as  a  penalty,  generally  minor  and  temporary,  for  some  offense  committed 
before  a  license  has  been  issued.  These  cases,  while  large  in  number,  werv 
comparatively  unimportant  as  a  rule. 
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Tlie  gen«'al  attitude  toward  the  offender  in  all  cases  has  been  that  penal- 
ties were  less  important  then  securing  compliance  with  the  conservation  poli- 
cies of  the  Food  Adminlstratton ;  and,  of  course,  in  the  hist  analysis,  such  com- 
plianee,  partfculaHy  as  concerns  administrative  activities,  has  depended  upon 
publie  sentiment  throughout  the  country.  As  an  idd  in  bringing  that  sentiment 
to  bear,  fall  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  facts  where  penalties  have  been 
imposed,  not  mertiy  to  warn  other  wrongdoers  but  also  to  indicate  to  the  com- 
munity these  who  were  unpatrioCte  violators  of  the  law,  and  that  the  Food 
AdnafBistration  was  prelecting  the  patriotic  citiEfin  wha  accepted  the  burdens 
all  idiould  carry,  and  wae  restricting  the  activities  of  those  who  tried  to  evade 
such  burdens,  l^bis  publicity  was  given  to  the  press  both  locally  and  from 
Washlngtott,  and  whM«  necessary  included  notices  to  trade  publications  and 
particular  classes  of  licensees.  Where  a  business  waa  suap^ded  either  in- 
definitely or  temporarily,  notice  of  that  tnct  was  generally  required  to  be  posted 
upon  the  premises,  and  the  violator  was  permitted  to  do  no  new  business  in 
licensed  food  commodities,  but  merely  to  dispose  of  commodities  on  hand  or 
under  contract  at  the  ttane,  under  the  super^oa  of  the-  Stale  administrator 
or  his  representative.  Where  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  violator  indicated 
that  tike  community  would  be  protected  against  future  violation  by  allowing 
him  to  do  business,  he  has  been  allswed  t»  reopen,  even  sometimes  in  advance 
of  the  time  fljeed  In  the  penailaing  order.  Only  In  dealing  with  those  indi- 
viduals who  eontlnued  to  evidence  a  complete  distegard  for  the  law  and  the 
policy.of  food  consctryation  luis  the  extreme  action  been  taken  of  closing  the 

^ffflngwWi  rt^yiliULtTtoJpgrtP^  S^  ^^  wsr. 

The  cMeff  cases  In  w^iiiffi  t&e  enfM^c^metit  AvtsiOn  has  .come  In  contact  wHb 
American  householAi  has  been  where  food  commodities  have  been  held  in  ex- 
cess of  reasonable  requtrements^  in  vtolatlen  of  the  hoarding  provisions  of  the 
food-control  act,  or  where  they  have  filled  to  procure  substitutes  in  purdiasknc 
wheat  flour.  Sfnt  even  in  these  cases  the  appeal  has  been  more  to  patriotism 
than  to  either  criminal  or  admlnfiBtratlve  proceedings.  Except  in  the  case  of 
alien  cnemtes,  such  patrfotte  appeahi  have  met  with  such  instant  re^Kmse  that 
neitber  libel  for  hoarding  nor  requisitioning  have  been  nseessary  to  any  sub- 
stantial extent.  Bxcess  amounts^  partlciUarly  of  flour  and  sugar,  have  been 
returned  to  the  trade  In  vast  quantities,  both  by  householders  and  by  dealers, 
in  most  cases  without  even  a  mreat  of  drastic  action.  The  cases  referred  to 
above»  requisitions  and  fcu'ced  sales,  refer  almost  entirely  to  commodities  held 
by  dealers  fbr  speculative  purposes  or  worse.  Indeed,  the  voluntary  pledges 
given  by  many 'consumers  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  wheat  products 
until  thie  tfext  harvest,  coupled  with  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  to 
rely  drlefly  on  voluntary  conservation  by  consumers,  have  served  In  practice 
to  relieve  the  American  householder  fh)m  official  contact  with  the  enfbrcement 
division. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  large  amount  of  routine  woi^  has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  enforcement  division  in  dealing  with  shipments  of  food  products.  This 
class  of  work  has  fallen  into  two  general  dasses,  depending  upon  whether 
perishables  or  nonperlshables  were  involved. 

In  cases  of  nonperlshables  Involving  no  waste  of  food  commodities  or  other 
violation  of  the  law  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  no  interference  or  delar 
with  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  food,  we  have  been  slow  to  interfere^ 
usually  referring  the  parties  for  the  protection  of  th^r  rights,  If  any,  to  arbi- 
tration or  ordinary  legal  proceedings.  Occasionally,  however,  where  a  shippor- 
or  consignee  of  food  conrnioditles,  even  though  nonperishable,  has  made  a  prac- 
tice of  conducting  his  business  in  an  unfair,  dishonest,  or  other  improper  man- 
ner, we  have  treated  his  acts  as  unfair  practices  in  violation  of  section  4  of 
the  food-control  act  and  dealt  with  him  accordingly. 

In  the  case  of  perishable  food  commodities  the  enforcement  division  has  been- 
obliged  to  intervene  much  more  actively  in  disputes  between  private  individuals,. 
for  those  disputes,  if  left  to  settlement  by  ordinary  prewar  remedies,  often 
result  In  the  losa  or  deterioration  of  the  perishable  commodities  Involved.  Our- 
effort  has  been  to  prevent  this  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  both  shipper 
and  consignee  from  suffering  any  Injustice  because  of  our  intervention.  Whesk 
the  goods  were  not  what  were  ordered,  the  consignee  was  not  required  to  accept 
them,  but  their  prbmpt  marketing  had  to  be  arranged  by  the  consignor;  but 
where  the  latter  complied  with  his  contract,  the  consignee  was  directed  to- 
accept  and  market  Dlfflcultles  arose  in  the  intermediate  cases  where  there* 
wns  a  variation  from  perfect  performance  by  one  party  or  the  other,  or  by  bot^. 
When  that  variation  was  capable  of  financial  adjustment  nnd  did  not  go  to  the 
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e*^Dce  "of  the  contract,  it  was  th*  cohsignee's  duty  to  acG^t  and  market  and 
the  shipper's  duty  to  adjust.  To  protect  both,  the  enforcement  division  stood 
ready  to  provide  arbitration,  and  usually  directed  that  all  or  a  part  of  the  pn>- 
ceeds  of  the  draft  should  be  held  to  await  the  decision  on  such  arbitration,  or 
of  legal  proceedings  if  that  was  preferred  by  the  partiea  The  first  considera- 
tloh  was,  by  some  such  method,  to  market  the  food  conmiodities  promptly  and 
without  loss,  so  fiar  as  might  be.  A  final  settlement  of  the  difference  between 
the  parties  has  been  postponed  for  adjustment  after  the  food  should  be 
marketed.  While  no  exact  figures  can  now  be  given,  a  vast  sty^ly  of  perishables 
has  thus  been  conserved  and  marketed  in  the  miHre  ttian  throe  thousaad  cases 
thus  disposed  of  through  the  enforcement  division.  Ebccept  for  ui^nlshed 
ckses,  this  work  was  brought  to  a  dose  early  in  December,  when  regulations 
governing  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  withdrawn. 

CEREAL-ENFORCEMENT  SECTION. 

'  Oiie  section  of  the  enforcement  division  was  organized  to  deal  with  all 
enforcement  questions  relating  to  milling  and  feed.  This  was  a  comparatively 
recent  development  which  was  extended  during  the  summer  by  the  organization 
of  zone  committees  throughout  the  country.  The  plan  for  these  sone  conunittees 
mttde  possible  more  direct,  prompt,  and  harmonious  dealing  with  the  somewhat 
complicated  questions  which  arose  in  connection  with  these  industries.  The 
activities  of  this  section  were  based  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  those 
outlined  above. 

Since  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  mill  regulation,  July  1,  1918,  this  section 
has  been  engaged,  in  addition' to  its  other  activities,  in.  auditing  mill  f  accounts 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of,  and  secure  proper  disposition  of, :  profits  which 
exceeded  the  allowable  profits  under  the  rules  in  force  during  that  first  period 
This  task,  necessarily  one  of  great  extent  and  difficulty,  has  been  complicated 
and  delayed  by  interminable  discussion  as  to  the  meaning  and  eifect  of  regula- 
tfons.  Regardless  of  the  cessation  of  enforcement  work  in  other  directions,  this 
important  work  remains  to  be  finished,  and  our  activities  in  this  connection  are 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 

FIELD    ST7PERVI8ION    SECTION. 

The  report  system  proved  its  value,  and  at  the  same  time  proved  its  Umita- 
tibns.  Such  desultory  field  inspection  as  developed  naturally  in  connection  with 
reports,  and  as  made  by  the  inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  State  organizations, 
proved  so  effective  that  it  was  decided  that  great  practical  advantage  would 
result  by  augmenting  the  inspection  service  throughout  the  country  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  results  by  further  development  of  the  report  system. 

At  the  start  the  chief  interest  was  centered  on  the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 
It  was  represented  to  us  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  food  commodities  on  the 
average  housewife's  shelves  were  distributed  by  the  wholesale  grocer.  If  means 
could  be  devised  to  cover  this  trade,  we  fielt  that  we  would  be  reaching  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  need,  and  in  the  process  also  create  machinery  for  covering  the 
Inspection  needs  of  other  lines  of  food  commodities. 

To  this  end  the  heads  of  prominent  wholesale  grocery  concerns  were  enlisted 
on  practically  a  volunteer  basis.  They  were  brought  to  Washington  for  in- 
struction as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  and  the  needs  of  the  work.  These 
men  were  termed  field  advisers.  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
licensee  generally  was  patriotic  and  would  respond  more  whole-heartedly  to  a 
friendly  approach  than  to  a  show  of  force  or  authority.  We  therefore  en- 
deavored to  make  search  for  violation  and  penalizing.  Incidentals,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  constructive  side  of  the  work ;  that  is,  instruction  in  the  purposes, 
policies,  and  requirements  of  the  Food  Administration. 

At  the  start  our  staff  did  actual  inspection  work  outside  of  the  territories  in 
which  their  own  businesses  were  located.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
rather  than  take  on  hundreds  of  purely  governmental  inspectors  the  best  results 
would  be  secured  by  decentralizing  the  entire  inspection  system  into  the  various 
States.  To  this  end  our  field  advisers  were  used  as  an  educational  staff 
available  on  call  of  the  Federal  Food  Administrator.  They  were  instructed  to 
proceed  to  the  various  States,  inform  themselves  of  the  existing  system  of  in- 
spection, learn  local  conditions,  and  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Food  Admin- 
istrator in  organizing  an  efficient  inspection  staff.  From  a  preliminary  survey 
made  in  July,  1018,  it  was  apparent  that  adequate  inflpection  was  urgently 
needed  in  many  States. 

The  section  grew  rapidly.  By  October  SO,  1918,  we  had  covered  22  States, 
"''fine  field  advisers  had  been  appointed  whose  combined   monthly  salaries 
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unoDDted  but  $1,37S,  and  tbe  results  of  the  worlc  were  ehovvlng  In  the  number 
if  reports  reaching  us.  By  November  30,  16  advisers  had  been  appointed,  and 
we  had  provided  for  inspection  service  In  all  of  the  States,  with  the  exception 
it  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  In  which  we  were 
Informed  that  adequate  inspection  service  already  existed. 

The  resolta  secured  In  comparison  with  the  coat  of  maintenance  have  been 
remarkable,  and  the  ^ciency  and  scope  of  the  system  were  constantly  grow- 
ing up  to  the  time  oC  the  armistice.  The  enforcement  and  commodity  dlvMonit 
bere  at  Washington  and  the  State  food  administrators  generally  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  Inspection  and  penallKatlon, 
aad  from  the  point  of  view  of  constructive  assistance  to  licensees  In  their 
patriotic  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  Food  Administration.     - 

We  were  fortunate  in  the  personnel  available  for  the  service,  and  would  ex- 
press our  sincere  appreciation  of  their  aid,  rendei«d  In  a  ttrge  jpropottlon  of 
rases  at  great  sacrlflce  and  wlUi  genuine  patriotic  devotion.         1  : 

Respectfully  submitted.  -        ■■■ - — '  ' 

ROI-AND  W.  BotbeS,' 
Chief  Enforcement  £>ttKfJ«ji. 
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Exhibit  E. 

PKOHrBITING  MaNUFACTUBE  OF  MaLT  LiQUOBS. 
BY  THE  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — A  PBOCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  CJongress  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  further  for  the  national  secxu'lty  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  pro- 
dustion,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products 
and  fuel,"  approved,  by  the  President  on  August  10,  1917,  it  is  provided  in  sec- 
tion 15,  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

"  Whenever  the  President  .shall  find  that  limitation,  regulation,  or  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  foods,'  fruits,  food  material,  or  feeds  In  the  production  of 
malt  or  vinous  liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  or  that  reduction  of  the  alcoholic 
content  of  any  such  malt  or  vinous  liquor,  is  essential,  in  order  to  assui^  an 
adequate  and  continuous  supply  of  food,  or  that  the  national  security  and 
defense  will  be  subserved  thereby,  he  is  authorized,  ft'om  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
scribe And  give  public  notice  of  the  extent  of  the  limitation,  regulation,  proiUM- 
tion,  OB  reduction  so  necessitated.  Whenever  such  notice  shall  have  been  given 
and' shall  remain  unrevoked,  no  person  tihall,  after  a  reasonable  time  prescribed 
in  such  notice,  use  any  foods,  fruits,' food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  production 
of  malt  or  vinous  liquors,  or  Import  apy  such  liquors  except  under  license  issued 
by  the  President  and  in  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  determined  by 
him  governing  the  production  and  importation  of  such  liquors  and  the  alcoholic 
content  thereof." 

Now,  therefore^  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  me  by  said  act  of  Congress,  do 
hereby  find  and  determine  that  It  Is  essential,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
and  continuous  supply  of  food,  in  order  to  subserve  the  national  security  and 
defense,  and  because  Of  the  Incr^sing  requirements  of  war  industries  for  the 
fuel  productive  capacity  of  the  coimtry,  the  strain  upon  transportation  to  serve 
such  industries,  and  the  shortage  of  labor  caused  by  the  necessity  ot  increasing 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  that  the  use  of  sugar,  glucose,  com,  rice, 
or  any  other  fbpds,  fruits,  ftood  materials  and  feeds  in  the  production  of  malt 
liquors  including  near  beer,  for  beverage  purposes  be  prohibited.  And  by  this 
proclamation  I  prescribe  and  give  public  notice  that  on  and  after  October  1, 
1918,  no  person  shall  use  any  sugar,  glucose,  corn,  rice,  or  any  other  foods,  fruits, 
food  materials,  or  feeds,  except  malt  now  already  rnade^  and  hops,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  malt  liquors,  including  near  beer,  for  beverage  purposes,  whether  or  not 
such  malt  liqfiors  contain  alcohol,  and  on  and  after  December  1, 1918,  no  person 
shall  use  any  sugar,  glucose,  com,  rlce^  or  any  other  foods,  fruits,  food  mate- 
rials or  feeds,  including  malt,  in  the  production  of  malt  liquors.  Including  near 
beer,  for  beverage  purposes,  whether  or  not  sudh  malt  liquors  contain  alcohol. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tk»  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia,  this  16th  day  of  September  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1918,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-third. 

[SSAL.] 

WooDBOW  Wilson. 
By  the  President : 
ROBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State. 
[No.  1488.] 

Exhibit  F. 

ExKCtTTlvs  Obobs  No.  2884. 

By  section  14  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  10,  1917,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the 
production,  conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food 
products  and  fuel,"  It  is  provided  that  whenever  the  President  shall  find  that 
an  emergency  exists  requiring  stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  producers  of  wheat  produced  within  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  guaranty  provided  for  in  that  section,  he  shall 
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<|etermine  and  fix  and  give  public  notice  of,  a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat ;  and 
tbat  thereupon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  pro-^, 
ducer  of  wheat  that  he  shall  receive  under  conditions  named,  a  price  for  wheat 
not  less  than  such  guaranteed  price.  Under  this  provision  an  Executive  procla,- 
mation  was  issued  on  February  21,  1918,  making  the  necessary  findings  and 
fixing  guaranteed  prices  for  wheat  when  delivered  at  certain  specified  prin^ary 
markets. 

It  is  further  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  guaranteed  price* 
effective  under  that  section,  or  whenever  he  deems  it  essential  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  material  enhancement  of  its. 
liabilities  arising  out  of  any  guaranty  under  this  section,  the  President  may  in. 
his  discretion  purchase  any  wheat  for  which  a  guaranteed  price  shall  be  fixed 
under  this  section,  and  may  hold,  transport,  or  store  it,  or  sell,  dispose  of»  and 
deliver  the  same  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  Government, 
engaged  in  war  with  any  country  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  or  may  be  .at  war  or  to  use  the  same  as  supplies  for  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  .. 

It  is  fhrther  provided  by  section  11  of  said  act  of  Congress  that  the  Pj^esi*' 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  purchase,  store,  provide  storage  facilities  for,  And. 
sell  for  cash  at  reasonable  prices,  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans  and  potatoes;  and 
by  section  2  that  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  act,  the  President  D^iay, 
create  or  use  any  agency  or  agencies,  and  utilize  any  department  or  agency  o^, 
the  Government.  .  .. 

Acting  under  the  autliority  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  I  hereby  designate 
the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation,  a  corporation  created  in  accord- 1 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Congress  and  Executive  order  da^ 
August  14,  1917,  as  the  agency  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  and  make, 
effective,  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Food  A4-' 
ministrator,  the  provisions  of  the  guaranty  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  to 
purchase,  hold,  transport,  store,  provide  storage  facilities  for,  sell,  dispose  o£, 
and  deliver  wheat  as  provided  in  sections  11  and  14  of  said  act.     I  further 
direct  that  in  order  to  make  said  guaranty  effective  and  maintain  the  price, 
of  wheat  to  the  grower  at  not  less  than  the  guaranteed  basis  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  offer  and  stand  ready  to  purchase,  and  shall  purchase  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  ability  and  available  funds,  all  wheat  tendered  to  It  by  any  pro- 
ducer thereof  at  any  primary  market  named  in  said  proclamation  of  February . 
21,  1918,  at  the  guaranteed  price  named  therein  for  such  market,  provided  that 
with  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  the  said  corpora- 
tion may  pay  any  higher  prices  than  the  guaranteed  basis  for  any  grade  of 
wheat  in  any  given  market,  and  may  extend  its  offer  to  purchase  to  other 
holders  of  wheat  on  such  conditions  as  it  sees  fit 

I  further  direct  that  for  such  purpose  the  capital  stock  of  such  corporation 
be  increaaed  to  1,500,000  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  each ;  that  the  United 
States  purchase  from  time  to  time  at  par,  so  much  of  the  additional  capital 
stock  aa  may  be  required  to  supply  the  necessary  capital  to  enable  said  cor- 
poration to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  order,  and  that  none  of  said  addi- 
tional capital  stock  shall  be  sold  to  any  person  other  than  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Food  Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
subscribe  for  and  purchase  all  or  any  part  of  said  additional  capital  stock  in 
the  name  of  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pay  for  the 
same  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $160,000,000  authorized  by  section  19  of  the 
act  of  Congress  hereinbefore  entitled.  I  further  authorize  said  corporation  to 
borrow  such  sums  of  money,  upon  the  security  of  wheat  or  fiour  owned  by  it, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  order. 

WooDBOw  Wilson. 

The.  White  House,  June  21,  1918. 


Exhibit  G. 
Fixing  GuASANtiiacD  Prices  fob  Wheat. 

BY    THE    FBESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES — A    PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion, conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products  and 
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foel/'  aiq;)roYed  by  the  President  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1917,  It  Is  proiided 
among  other  thing  as  follows : 

*'  Ssc.  14.  That  whenever  the  PreaideBt  shall  find  that-  an  emergenqgr  esiato 
requiring  stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  that  Is  It  essential  that 
the  producers  of  wheat,  produced  within  the  United  States^  shall  hare  the  bene- 
fits of  the  guaranty  proTlded  for  in  this  section,  he  is  authorized,  from  ttaaa  to 
time,  seasonably  and  as  far  In  advance  of  seeding  time  as  practicable,  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  and  to  give  public  notice  of  what,  under  specified  condltlcmfl^  is  a 
reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat,  in  order  to  assure  such  produoats  a 
reasonable  profit  The  President  shall  thereupon  fix  such  guaranteed  price  fior 
each  of  the  official  grain  standards  for  wheat  as  established  under  the  TJidted 
States  grain  standards  act  approved  August  U,  1016.  The  Presidoit  shall  from 
time  to  time  establish  and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  iviae 
In  connection  with  such  guaranteed  pricey  and  in  particular  governing  cotidltlona 
of  delivery  and  payment,  and  differences  In  price  for  the  several  standard  grades 
in  tbe  principal  primary  markets  of  the  United  States,  adopting  nmnber  one 
northern  spring  or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal  interior  primary  marketa  as 
the  basis.  Thereupon,  the  Ctovemment  of  the  United  States  hereby  guarantees 
every  producer  of  wheat  produced  within  the  United  States  that*  upon  compli- 
ance by  him  with  the  regulations  prescribed,  he  shall  receive  for  any  wheat  pro- 
duced In  reliance  upon  this  guaranty  within  the  period,  not  exceeding  eighteen 
months,  prescribed  in  the  notice,  a  price  not  less  than  the  guaranteed  price 
therefor  as  fixed  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  such  regulations  the  Preaidait 
Shan  prescribe  tlie  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  ahy' satAT  prddn'cer' Wta 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  guaranty.  The  guaranteed  prioea  for  the 
several  standard  grades  of  wheat  fbr  the  crop  of  1018  shall  be  baaed  upon 
number  one  northern  spring  or  its  equivalent  at  not  less  than  |2  per  buahel  at 
the  prlnc^l  interior  primary  markets.  This  guaranty  cOiall  not  be  dependent 
upon  the  action  of  the  President  under  the  first  part  of  this  section,  but  Is 
hereby  made  absolute  and  shall  be  binding  until  May  1, 1919.*' 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  tiie  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  especially  by 
section  14  thereof,  do  hereby  find  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  stimula- 
tion of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the  producers  of 
wheat  produced  within  the  United  States  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  guaranty 
provided  for  in  said  section ;  and,  in  order  to  make  effective  the  guaranty  by 
Congress  fbr  the  crop  of  1918  and  to  assure  such  producers  a  reasonable  profit 
I  do  hereby  determine  and  fix,  and  give  public  notice  of  reasonable  gaasaataaA 
prices  for  No.  1  northern  spring  wheat  and  Its  equivalents  at  the  respective 
principal  primary  markets  as  follows,  to  wit: 


Seattle,  Wash.,  $2iXS  per  bosfad ; 
San  Pranclaeo.  Califs  $2.10  per  liashel; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  $2.10  per  buahel; 
Oalveatxm.  Tex^  $2.20  per  bushel ; 
New  Orieana,  La.,  $2.20  per  boahel; 
Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah.,  $2  per  buahel : 
Great  Falls,  Moat,  $2  per  boahel ; 
Spokane,  Waah^  $2  per  baahel ; 
Pocattilo,  Idaho,  $2  per  bushel ; 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  $2.09  per  buabel ; 
Oklahoma  City,  OkUL,  $2j06  per  baahel; 
Wichita,  Kana.,  92M  per  buabel ; 


ChiGB«o,  lU.,  $2^  per  buahel; 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  $2.15  per  bushel ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2.15  per  bushel; 
St  Louis,  Ma,  $2.18  per  bushel ; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $2.17  per  bushel; 
Doluth,  Mian.,  $2.17  per  bui^el ; 
New  York,  N.  Y^  $2.28  per  bushel ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $2.27  per  bushel ; 
Baltimore,  Md.,  $2J27  per  buahel ; 
Newport  Newa,  Va.,  $2.27  per  baahel ; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  $2.27  per  bushel ; 
Savannah,  Oa.,  $227  per  bushel ; 
Portland,  Oreg.,  $2.05  per  bushel ; 

and  that  the  guaranteed  price  for  the  other  grades  established  under  the  United 
States  grain  standards  act  approved  August  11,  1916,  based  on  said  price  for 
No.  1  northern  spring  wheat  at  the  reflpective  principal  primary  markets  of  the 
United  States  above  mentioned,  will  assure  the  producers  of  wheat  produced 
within  the  United  States  a  reasonable  profit ;  the  guaranteed  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipal primary  markets  above  mentioned  being  fixed  by  adopting  No.  1  northern 
spring  wheat  or  its  equivalents  at  the  principal  interior  markets  as  the  basis. 
For  ttte  purposes  of  such  guaranty  only,  I  hereby  fix  the  guaranteed  prices 
at  the  respective  principal  primary  markets  above  mentioned  for  the  following 
grades  of  wheat  to  wit:  No.  1  northern  apring,  Na  1  hard  winter.  No.  1  red 
winter*  No.  1  durum,  No.  1  hard  white.  The  guaranteed  prices  at  the  respective 
princ^Md  primary  markets  aforesaid  of  all  other  grades  of  wheat  established 
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onder  the  United  States  grain  atandards  act  approved  Anguat  11, 1910,  aball  be 
based  on  the  above  guaranteed  prices  and  bear  Just  relation  thereto. 

The  soma  thus  determined  and  fixed  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Diiltod  States  at  the  respective  principal  primary  markets  of  eie  United 
StatBB  abore  mentioned,  to  evefy  producer  of  wheat  of  any  grade  so  established 
under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act,  upon  the  condition  that  said  wheat 
is  barvisted  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1918,  and  offered  for  sale 
before  the  1st  day  of  Jane,  1919,  to  such  agent  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  or  other  person  as  may  be  hereafter  designated,  at  any  one  of  ttie  above- 
menttaned  cities,  which  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  heneby  declared  to  be 
the  principal  primary  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  provided  that  such 
proifaeCT  complies  witii  all  regulations  which  may  be  hereafter  promulgated  in 
rei^ard  to  said  guaranty  by  the  Piwsident  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
oar  Lord  1918,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  tlie 
one  hundred  and  forty-second. 

[SKAi^]  WooDBow  Wilson. 

By  the  President: 

ROBEBT  LaKSINQ, 

SeiprHary  of  State, 
[No.  1430.] 

Exhibit  H. 

fnuno  guabanteed  pbices  fob  wheat. 

by  the  pbe8ident  of  the  united  states  of  amebioa — a  pboclamation. 

Whereas,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "  An  act  to  pro- 
vide further  for  the  national  security  and  defense  by  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion, conserving  the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  products 
and  fuel,**  approved  by  the  President  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1017,  it  is 
provided  among  other  things  as  follows : 

**  Sec.  14.  That  whenever  the  President  shaU  find  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  stimulation  of  the  production  of  wheat  and  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  producers  of  wheat,  produced  within  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  guaranty  provided  for  in  this  section,  he  is  authorized,  from  time  to 
time,  seasonably  and  as  far  in  advance  of  seeding  time  as  practicable,  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  and  to  give  public  notice  of  what«  under  specified  conditions,  is  a 
reasonable  guaranteed  price  for  wheat,  in  order  to  assure  such  producers  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  President  shall  thereupon  fix  such  guaranteed  price  for 
each  of  the  official  grain  standards  for  wheat  as  established  under  the  United 
States  grain  standards  act  approved  August  11,  1916.  The  President  shall  from 
time  to  time  establish  and  promulgate  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem  wise 
in  connection  with  such  guaranteed  prices,  and  in  particular  governing  condi- 
tions of  delivery  and  payment ;  and  differences  in  price  for  the  several  standard 
grades  in  the  principal  primary  markets  of  the  United  States  adopting  numl)er 
one  northern  spring  or  its  equivalent  at  the  principal  Interior  primary  markets 
as  the  basis.  Thereupon,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  hereby  guaran- 
tees every  producer  of  wheat  produced  witliin  the  United  States  that,  upon  com- 
pliance by  him  with  the  regulations  prescribed,  he  shall  receive  for  any  wheat 
produced  in  reliance  upon  this  guarantee  within  the  period,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  months,  prescribed  in  the  notice,  a  price  not  less  than  the  guaranteed 
price  therefor  as  fixed  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  such  regulations  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  producer 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  such  guaranty." 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  said  act  of  Congress,  and  especially  by 
section  14  thereof,  do  hereby  find  that  an  emergency  exists  requiring  stimula- 
tion of  the  production  of  wheat,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the  producers  of 
wheat  produced  within  the  United  States  shall  have  the  benefits  of  the  guar- 
antee provided  for  in  said  section ;  and,  in  order  to  make  effective  the  guaran- 
tee by  Congress  for  the  crop  of  1910  and  to  assure  such  producers  a  reasonable 
profit,  I  do  hereby  determine  and  fix,  and  give  public  notice  of  reasonable  guar^ 
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anteed  prices  for  No.  1  northern  spring  wheat  and  its  equivalents  at  the  respec- 
tive principal  primary  markets  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Galveston,  Tex.,  ^2J28  per  boshel; 
Tacoma»  Wash.,  $2j20  per  bufdi^; 
Seattle,  Wash.,  $2.20  per  bushel; 
Portland,  Oreg.,  $2.20  per  buiAel ; 
Astoria,  Oreg.,  $2.20  per  bushel ; 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  $2.20  per  bushel ; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  $2^20  per  bushel; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  $2  per  bushel : 
Great  Falls,  Mont,  $2  per  bushel; 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  $2  per  bushel; 
Spokane,  Wash.,  $2  per  bushel; 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2.39i  per  bushel ; 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  $2.39  per  bushel ; 
Baltimore,  Md.,  $2.38f  per  bushel ; 
Newport  News,  Va.,  $2.38i  P^r  bushel ; 
Duluth,  Minn.,  $2,221  per  bushel ; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  $2.21}  per  bushel; 
Chicago,  111.,  $2.26  per  bushel; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  $2.24  per  bushel ; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2.18  per  bushel ; 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  $2.18  per  bushel ; 
New  Orleans,  La.,  $2.28  per  bushel ; 

and  that  the  guaranteed  price  for  the  other  grades  established  under  the  Unitetf 
States  grain  standards  act  appoved  August  11,  1916,  based  on  said  price  for  No. 
1  northern  spring  wheat  at  the  respective  principal  primary  markets  of  the 
United  States  above  mentioned,  will  assure  the  producers  of  wheat  produced 
within  the  United  States  a  reasonable  profit;  the  guaranteed  prices  in  the 
principal  primary  markets  above  mentioned  being  fixed  by  adopting  No.  1 
northern  spring  wheat  or  its  equivalents  at  the  principal  interior  markets  as 
the  basis. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  guaranty  only,  I  hereby  fix  the  guaranteed  prices 
at  the  respective  principal  primary  markets  above  mentioned  for  the  following 
grades  of  wheat,  to  wit:  No.  1  northern  spring,  No.  1  hard  winter.  No.  1  red 
vdnter.  No.  1  Durum,  No.  hard  white.  The  guaranteed  prices  at  the  respective 
principal  primary  markets  aforesaid  of  all  other  grades  of  wheat  established 
under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act  approved  August  11, 1916,  shall  be 
based  on  the  above  guaranteed  prices  and  bear  just  relation  thereto. 

The  sums  thus  determined  and  fixed  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  the  respective  principal  primary  markets  of  the  United 
States  above  mentioned,  to  every  producer  of  wheat  of  any  grade  so  established 
under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act,  upon  the  condition  that  said  wheat 
iS  harvested  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1919,  and  offered  for  sale  be- 
fore the  1st  day  of  June,  1920,  to  such  agent  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
or  other  person  as  may  be  hereafter  designated,  at  any  one  of  the  aboTe-men- 
tioned  cities,  which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  principal  primary  markets 
of  the  United  States,  and  provided  that  such  producer  complies  with  all  regula- 
tions which  may  be  hereafter  promulgated  in  regard  to  said  guaranty  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  .1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  2d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1918,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-third. 

[seal.]  Woodsow  WiLsoy. 

By  the  President: 
RoBEBT  Lansing, 

Secretary  of  State, 

[No.  1481.] 


ExHisrr  I. 

United  States  Food  Administration — ^Meat  Division — Pbicbs  of  Hogs. 

statement  of  .t.06kph  p.  cotton,  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

Chicago,  November  S,  1911, 

Joseph  P.  Cotton,  chief  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  meat  divi- 
sion, to-day  issued  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  prices  of  hogs : 

The  main  purposes  of  the  Food  Administration  as  to  hogs  are  four:  To  see 
that  the  producer  at  all  times  can  count  on  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs  so  that  it 
will  be  profitable  to  him,  to  see  that  the  farmer  increases  the  number  of  hogs 
bred,  to  limit  the  profit  of  the  packer  and  the  middleman,  and  to  eliminate  speca- 
latlon. 


•  •  • 

All  the^  purt)oses  are  necessary  because  we  must  have  more  hogs,  so  that  thie 
ultimate  consumer  shall  at  all  times  get  an  adequate  supply  of  hogs  at  the  lowest 
feasible  price. 

We  shall  establish  rigid  control  of  the  packer.  Fair  prices  to  the  farmer  for 
his  hogs,  we  believe,  will  be  brought  about  by  the  full  control  which  the  Food 
Administration  has  over  the  buying  of  the  Allies,  our  Arjny  and  Navy,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Belgian  Relief,  and  the  neutrals,  whidi  together  constitute  a  consid- 
erable factor  in  the  market. 

The  first  step  is  to  stop  the  sudden  break  in  prices  paid  for  hogs  at  the  cen- 
tral markets.  These  prices  must  become  stable  so  that  the  farmer  knows  where 
he  stands,  and  will  feel  justified  in  increasing  hogs  for  next  winter.  The  prices 
so  far  as  we  can  affect  them  will  not  go  below  a  minimum  of  about  $15.{M)  per 
hundredweight  for  the  average  of  the  packers'  droves  on  the  Chicago  market 
until  further  notice. 

We  have  had,  and  shall  have,  the  advice  of  a  board  composed  of  practical  hog 
growers  and  experts.  That  board  advises  that  the  best  yardstick  to  measure  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  hog  is  the  cost  of  corn.  That  board  further  advises 
that  the  ratio  of  com  price  to  hog  price  on  the  average  over  a  series  of  years 
has  been  about  12  to  1  (or  a  little  less).  In  the  past,  when  the  ratio  has  gone 
lower  than  12  to  1,  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the  country  has  decreased,  When  it  was 
higher  than  12  the  hogs  have  increased.  That  board  has  given  its  Judgment  that 
to  bring  the  stock  of  hogs  back  to  normal  under  present  conditions  the  ratio 
should  be  about  13.  Therefore,  as  to  the  hogs  farrowed  next  spring,  we  will 
try  to  stabilize  the  price  so  that  the  farmer  can  count  on  getting  for  each  100 
pounds  of  hog  ready  for  iparket,  thirteen  times  the  average  cost  per  bushel  of 
the  com  fed  into  the  hogs. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  of  this  statement.  It  is  not  a  guarantee 
backed  by  money.  It  is  not  a  promise  by  the  packers.  It  Is  a  statement  of  the 
intention  and  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  which  means  to  do  justice  to 
the  farmer. 

Exhibit  J. 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION— MEAT  DIVISION- 
AMENDED  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  PROFITS 
OF  SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT-PACKING  CONCERNS. 

Rules  fob  Licensees  With  Annual  Sales  Exceedinig  $100,000,000. 

This  pamphlet  Includes  amendments  Issued  November  1, 1918,  and  supersedes 
the  pamphlet  issued  in  November,  1917. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  Article  I  of  the  rules  for  licensees 
with  annual  sales  exceeding  $100,000,000,  heretofore  promulgated,  said  rules  are 
hereby  amended  as  follows,  viz : 

The  rules  and  regulations  contained  in  Articles  I,  II,  and  III  of  said  rules 
are  hereby  revoked,  and  the  following  sections,  rules,  and  regulations,  effective 
at  and  from  November  1, 1917,  substituted  therefor : 

Abticle  I.  Licensees  Subject  to  These  Rules  and  Regulations. 

SECTION   1.  to  whom  BX7LE8  ABB  AFPUOABLE. 

Every  person  or  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  these  rules  and  regulations 
who  is  required  to  procure  a  license  for  the  conduct  of  his  business  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  dated  October  8,  1917,  and 
who  shall  be  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  of  live  stock  and  the  manufacture  of 
products  therefrom  and  whose  aggregate  sales  during  the  12  months  ending 
November  1,  1917,  exceeded  $100,000,000.  These  rules  shall  take  effect  as  of 
November  1,  1917. 

SECTION    2.  AliBNDHENTS. 

Amendments  to  these  rules  and  regulations  may  be  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  on  such  notice  and  in  such  manner  as 
he  shall  deem  reasonable  and  fbir. 

SECTION  8.  APPLICATIONS  BT  LICENSEES. 

If  any  licensee  desires  an  interpretation  of  any  matter  in  these  rules,  or 
any  exception  or  special  ruling  relating  to  this  business,  he  shall  make  written 
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application  therefor  to  tbe  chief  of  the  meat  dlvUdoiit  statins  taXlj  the  fhcts 
and  the  reasons  for  such  application,  and  licensee  shall  take  no  action  in  snch 
matter  without  the  written  authority  of  said  chief. 

SBCnON  4.  MBTHODS. 

Badi  licensee  is  forbidden  to  make  any  change  in  his  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness designed  to  effect  or  which  shall  effect,  or  to  adopt  any  buBlnoas  practice 
designed  to  effect  or  which  shall  effect,  a  rate  of  profit  beyond  tbe  limit  fixed 
under  these  rules. 

Abucle  XL  Reoxtiation  or  Pborts. 

SBCnON   1.  DBVXNinOliS. 

As  used  herein,  the  term  "  business  "  shall  be  deemed  to  include  production, 
slaughtering,  manufacturing,  preparation,  preservation,  distribution,  transporta- 
tion, and  dealing^  and  the  term  "  live  stock "  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  catUe, 
calves,  swine,  sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  kids;  the  term  ** business'*  as  uaed 
herein  shall  not  include  (1)  raising,  feeding,  and  fattening  of  live  stock ;  (2)  the 
slaughtering  of  live  stock  or  the  manufacture  of  any  product  in  any  foreign 
country;  (8)  the  operation  of  stockyards  or  of  banim  or  of  loan  agencies  or 
institutions  for  dealing  in  options  or  future  contracts  on  any  board  of  trade 
or  exchange;  (4)  Investments  In  or  income  from  any  corporation  or  conoem 
specified  in  section  7  of  these  regulations. 

SBCnON    2.  BUSINSSS,    OPEBATIONS,    INVESTMENTS,    INOOHX,    ANU    FBOTITS    OF 

LICENSEES  SUBJECT  TO  THESE  BB0T7LATI0NS. 

(a)  Business  in  the  United  States  in  food  derived  from  slaughtered  liTe 
stock,  including  the  sale  in  any  foreign  country  of  sudi  products  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Business  in  the  United  States  in  ice  and  refrigeration. 

(c)  The  operation  in  the  United  States  of  refrigerator  cars  and  other  rail- 
road cars  used  primarily  for  transporting  food  products. 

id)  The  chief  of  the  meat  division  shall,  in  his  discretion,  determine  whether 
any  business  or  operation  not  explicitly  described  in  this  section  falla  within 
any  of  the  foregoing  classifications 

SECTION  8.  DEPABTIOENTS  TO  BE  TBB4TED  AS  UNITS. 

Unless  or  until  otherwise  authorised  or  directed  by  the  chief  of  the  meat 
division,  the  licensee  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  departments  or  divisloiu 
of  his  business  which  he  maintained  prior  to  November  1,  1917,  and  to  handle 
such  business,  materials,  or  products  within  the  department  in  which  he  was 
then  handling  It.  In  case  any  one  department  shall  include  business  defined  in 
section  2  of  this  article,  and  business  not  subject  to  these  regulations,  the 
total  business  of  such  department  Shall  be  treated  as  falling  within  business 
defined  in  section  2  of  this  article  or  as  business  not  subject  to  these  regula- 
tions, according  to  the  determination  of  the  chief  of  the  meat  division. 

SECTION   4.  BATIO  Of  FBOITT  TO  INVESTMENT. 

Every  licensee  shall  so  conduct  his  business  that  the  annual  profit  of  busi- 
ness, defined  in  section  2  of  this  article,  shall  not  exceed  9  per  cent  of  the  invest- 
ment therein,  as  hereinafter  defined :  Provided^  Junoever,  That  in  no  case  tiiall 
the  profit  in  said  business  exceed  the  limitation  based  on  sales  provided  for 
packing  concerns  having  sales  of  less  than  $100,000,000  per  year. 

SECTION  6.  FBOFITS  OF  SSPABATE  DEPABTMBNTS,  PZANTS,  ETC. 

The  limitation  specified  in  section  4  shall  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
licensee's  business,  defined  in  section  2  of  this  article,  and  said  ratio  of  profits  to 
•investment  need  not  necessarily  be  maintained  with  respect  to  the  business  in 
any  particular  department,  class  of  materials  or  products,  plant,  or  locality: 
Provided,  That  licensee  shall  not  in  fixing  tbe  price  at  which  he  shall  buy  or 
sell  or  in  determining  the  profit  he  shall  obtain  discriminate  as  between  different 
departments,  kinds  of  live  stock,  classes  of  materials  or  products,  plants,  local!- 
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ties,  corporations,  firms,  or  persons  to  the  injury  of  any  competitor  or  of  any 
live-stock  producer  or  the  public,  nor  shall  licensee  pursue  any  practice  In  the 
conduct  of  his  business  which  shall  be  unjust  to  competitors,  producers  of  live 
stock,  or  the  public :  And  provided.  That  licensee  shall  correctly  segregate  the 
investment  and  the  profits  of  each  branch  or  department  of  his  business,  and  Id 
doing  so  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  ai«  hereinafter  provided  with 
respect  to  segregation  between  the  business  defined  in  section  2  of  this  article 
and  business  not  subject  to  these  regulations. 

SECTION  6.  CERTAIN  CORPOKATIONS  TO  BE  TREATED  AS  DEPARTMENTS. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  4  any  corporation  in  which  licensee  holds  stock, 
and  which  he,  during  the  12  months  preceding  November  1,  1917,  treated  .a^  «i 
department  of  his  own  general  business  or  concern,  or  the  investment  and  prof- 
its of  which,  or  a  proportion  thereof,  were  during  said  period  taken  up  and 
treated  as  part  of  the  investment  and  profits  of  licensee*s  general  'business  or 
concern,  shall  hereafter  continue  to  be  so  treated,  subject  to  section  1  of  this 
article. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  4  any  corporation  whose  entire  capital  stock  (di- 
n^ctors'  qualifying  shares  not  being  regarded)  is  held  by  licensee  shall  be 
treated  as  a  department  of  licensee's  business  or  concern,  and  its  total  in* 
vestment  and  profits  shall  be  included,  without  duplication,  with  tliose  of 
such  general  business  or  concern;  and  licensee  shall  not  for  the  purpose 
nf  evading  the  limitation  of  his  profits  transfer  stock  that  he  may  hold  in 
any  such  corporation  or  otherwise  divest  himself  of  the  ownership  of  Its  entire 
capital  stock. 

SECTION    7.    INCOME  FROM   OTHER   CORPORATIONS. 

In  computing  profits  for  the  purposes  of  section  4,  there  shall  be  excluded  in- 
vestments of  licensee  in,  or  loans  by  licensee  to,  any  corporation  or  concern  not 
falling  under  the  provisions  of  section  6,  and.  profits,  dividends.  Interest,  or 
other  Income  received  by  licensee  from  any  such  corporation  or  concern,  pro- 
vided that  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  licensee 
to  treat  as  part  of  the  investment  and  profits  of  his  own  business  or  concern  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  investment  and  profits  of  any  such  corporation  or  con- 
cern in  which  licensee  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

SECTION   8.  INVESTMENT — HOW  COMPUTED. 

1.  In  computing  his  Investment  in  business  which  is  subject  to  these  regu- 
lations, for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  of  section  4,  the  licensee  shall  include 
only  investments  owned  by  the  licensee  and  actually  and  necessarily  used  in 
.said  business,  and  shall  Include  the  following  Items,  at  their  true  and  correct 
ainoimt,  free  from  all  duplication,  and  no  other: 

(a)  The  actual  Investment  value  In  land,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equlp- 
mont. 

( ft )  The  value  of  stocks  of  animals,  materials,  or  goods  held  by  storage. 

(c)  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  and  of  current  trade  accounts  receivable, 
less  current  trade  accounts  payable,  unless  such  accunts  payable  are  Interest 

hearing. 

(d)  Any  other  class  of  assets  whoso  Inclusion  may  be  authorized  by  the  Chief 

of  the  Meat  Division. 

2.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  or  directed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division, 
licensee  shall  calculate  the  value  of  the  several  items  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
acc-ordlng  to  the  same  methods  and  principles  as  were  use<l  by  him  during  the 
vear  preceding  November  1,  1917. 

3.  The  aggregate  amount  treated  by  licensee  as  the  Investment  In  business 
(leline<l  in  section  2  of  this  article  shall  In  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
<apital  stock,  bonds,  bills  payable,  Interest-bearing  accounts  payable,  and  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits  of  licensee's  total  business  (including,  without  du- 
pli^^ation,  the  same  Items  for  subsidiary  corporations  treated  as  part  of  licensee's 
laziness  under  sections  6  and  7)  less  his  Investment  In  business  not  subject  to 
These  regulations. 

4  The  investment  for  any  given  12-month  period  shall  be  taken  as  the  average 
for  the  period,  and  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division 
s:ua  average  shall  be  computed  from  the  amounts  of  the  several  Items  of  In- 
vestment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  of  the  several  accounting  periods  a^ 
<lefined  in  section  11. 
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5.  The  investment  shall  be  separately  calculated  for  business  subject  to  these 
regulations  and  for  business  not  subject  to  these  regulations,  and  licensee  slialt 
not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  aggregate  profit  adopt  any  method  or  de- 
vice by  which  any  part  of  the  investment  properly  attributable  to  business  de- 
fined in  section  2  of  this  article  shall  be  treated  as  investment  in  business  not 
subject  to  these  regulations,  or  vice  versa. 

6.  So  far  as  any  form  of  investment  is  used  jointly  in  the  conduct  of  business 
subject  to  these  regulations  and  business  or  operations  not  subject  to  these 
regulations,  the  amount  of  such  investment  shall  be  apportioned  on  a  fair  and 
just  basis,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division,  provided  that 
unless  otherwise  expressly  authorized  or  directed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Di- 
vision, the  basis  or  principle  of  apportionment  shall  continue  to  be  that  used  by 
licensee  during  the  year  preceding  November  1,  1917. 

SECTION    0.   PBOFrrS — HOW   COMPUTED. 

In  computing  profits  on  business  subject  to  these  amended  regulatioDS  for 
the  purpose  of  section  4  hereof,  licensee  shall  observe  the  following  regulations : 

1.  Existing  methods  to  he  continued, — ^Except  as  expressly  provided  in  this 
section,  or  as  hereafter  expressly  authorized  or  directed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Meat  Division,  licensee  shall  continue  to  compute  the  profits  of  his  business  and 
of  the  several  departments  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  same  methods  and 
principles  as  he  shall  have  employed  during  the  12-month  period  preceding 
November  1,  1917 ;  and  he  shall  not  adopt  any  method  or  device  which  will  con- 
ceal or  understate  the  full  and  true  profit  thereof,  or  which  will  divert  the 
profit  properly  accruing  to  licensee  to  any  other  person  or  corporation,  or  which 
will  ilivert  the  profit  properly  attributable  to  business  subject  to  these  regula- 
tions to  business  not  subject  to  these  regulations.  Licensee  shall,  upon  the 
order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division,  make  such  changes  In  his  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  system  as  may  be  required,  and  shall,  upon  the  order  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Meat  Division,  adopt  and  follow  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting. 

'2.  Interest. — No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  profits  on  account  of  current 
payments  or  accruals  of  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  payable,  or 
any  other  interest  for  payments  or  accruals  of  dividents  on  any  class  of  capital 
stock  of  licensee  or  for  provisions  for  sinking  funds,  nor  shall  any  such  pay- 
ments, accruals,  or  provisions  be  charged  to  operating  expenses :  Provided^  That 
any  excess  payment  of  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  bills,  or  accounts  payable  above 
a  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  may  be  charged  to  operating  expenses,  said 
excess  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  of  such  indebtedness  of  all 
kinds  and  the  aggregate  interest  thereon. 

3.  Federal  taxes. — Provisions  for  or  payments  or  accruals  of  Federal  income, 
corporation,  or  excess-profits  taxes  shall  not  be  deducted  from  profits  or  charged 
to  operating  expenses.  These  regulations  are  subject  to  furtlier  revision  in  the 
event  that  Congress  enacts  an  excess-profits  tax  law  substantially  affecting 
these  regulations. 

4.  Transfer  values. — ^Any  material  or  product  transferred  by  the  licensee  to 
or  from  any  business  or  department  thereof  subject  to  the  regulations  to  or 
from  any  business  or  department  thereof  not  subject  to  these  regulations,  or  any 
material  or  product  sold  by  the  licensee  to  or  purchased  by  the  licensee  from 
any  corporation  or  concern  in  which  the  licensee  is  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested, shall  be  valued  in  the  accounts  at  its  true  and  fair  market  price  or  market 
value  without  deduction.  Such  price  or  value  shall  be  taken  as  of  the  date  of 
the  actual  physical  transfer  or  delivery,  and  the  time  of  such  transfer  or  deliv- 
ery shall  continue  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  licensee  in 
the  year  preceding  November  1,  1917,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  directed 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division.  Such  transfer  values  shall  in  every  case  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division  as  to  fairness  and 
accuracy;  in  case  no  reliable  market  values  are  available  the  licensee  shall 
submit  to  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division  for  his  approval  the  proposed  transfer 
values,  together  with  adequate  market  and  other  necessary  information  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  transfer  value.  This  rule  shall  be  observed  in  respect 
to  materials  transferred  from  any  department  to  any  other  department  and  U* 
the  values  ascribed  to  commodities  or  services  purchased  or  obtained  by  the 
licensee  in  connection  with  the  business  subject  to  these  regulations,  includiu? 
the  purchase  of  boxes,  cans,  containers,  labels,  printing,  loans,  interest,  an«l 
any  other  material,  and  all  services  in  connection  with  the  proiluction,  slaush- 
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tering,  manufacturing,  preparation,  preservation,  distribution,  transportation, 
and  dealing  in  food  and  food  products. 

5.  Depreciation, — Reasonable  provision  for  depreciation  of  buildings,  ma- 
chinery, and  equipment  may  be  deducted,  but  sucli  provision  shall  not,  except 
with  express  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division,  exceed  the  normal  and 
customary  provision  therefor  heretofore  made  by  licensee,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Meat  Division  reserves  the  right  to  disallow  any  such  provision  which  he 
deems  excessive. 

6.  Repairs  and  maintenance, — Only  reasonable  expenditures  for  repairs,  re- 
newals, and  maintenance  of  buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment  may  be 
charged  to  operating  exi)en8es,  and  in  no  case  shall  additions  to  or  improve- 
ments of  such  property  which  increase  its  permanent  capital  value  be  charged 
to  operating  expenses  unless  by  express  authorization  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat 
Division. 

7.  Depreciation  of  inventories, — No  provision  or  reserve  for  subsequent  actual 
or  possible  depreciation  in  the  value  of  inventories  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  of  any  given  accounting  period,  except  as  expressly  authorized  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Meat  Division. 

8.  Extraordinary  provisions  and  losses  generally, — No  extraordinary  or  ab- 
normal provision,  reserve,  expenditure,  or  loss  of  any  kind  not  properly  attrib- 
utable to  the  business  of  a  given  accounting  period  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  or  charged  to  the  operating  expense  of  such  period  without  the  express 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  the  Meat' Division. 

9.  Inventories, — (1)  Raw  material,  live  stoclc,  coal,  lumber,  or  other  merchan- 
dise which  is  utilized  in  food  production  or  paclcing  shall  be  valued  at  its 
replaetemeat-  cost  as  of  date  of  inventory^ 

(2)  Merchandise  or  material  in  process  shall  be  priced  at  its  full  and  true 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  one  of  the  following  alternative  methods.  The  one 
chosen  shall  be  that  which  shall  most  truly  establish  the  correct  value : 

(a)  To  the  raw  material  value  add  the  accumulated  cost  of  manufacturing 
or  processing  to  the  date  of  inventory ;  or, 

(&)  From  the  true  and  full  market  value  of  like  finished  products  deduct  the 
fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  finishing  the  product. 

(3)  Finished  merchandise  ready  for  market  shall  be  priced  at  the  full  market 
value,  less  a  sum  equal  to  the  reasonable  cost  of  marketing.'  Licensee  shall 
submit  to  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division  for  his  approval  any  proposed  deduc- 
tions representing  the  cost  to  market. 

10.  Overhead  expenses, — Administrative  and  general  expenses  not  directly  and 
solely  attributable  to  business  subject  to  these  regulations  shall  be  apportioned 
on  a  fair  and  Just  basis  as  between  business  subject  to  the  regulations  and  busi- 
ness not  so  subject,  and  unless  otherwise  authorized  or  directed  by  the  Chief 
3f  the  Meat  Division,  the  basis  or  principle  of  such  apportionment  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  that  used  by  licensee  during  the  year  preceding  November  1,  1917. 

11.  Salaries. — ^No  unreasonably  large  or  excessive  salary  or  other  compensa- 
tion or  bonus  paid  to  any  officer,  director,  stockholder,  firm  member,  or  pro- 
prietor of  licensee  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  operating  expenses. 

SECTION  10.  RELATION  OF  PROFITS  TO  SALES. 

For  the  puri)ose  of  determining  the  ratio  of  profit  to  sales,  under  the  proviso 
>f  section  4,  licensee  shall  observe  the  methods  of  calculating  sales  and  profits 
)rovided  In  Article  II  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  packing  concerns  having 
mnual  sales  of  less  than  $100,000,000. 

SECTION   11.  PROFITS  BT  PERIODS. 

Licensee  shall  close  his  books  and  determine  his  Investment,  sales,  ami 
>rofits  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  10  weeks,  and  at  least  6  times  per  year,  and 
f  licensee  has  heretofore  closed  his  books  at  more  frequent  Intervals  he  shall 
fintinue  to  do  so ;  the  interval  between  such  closing  time  of  the  books  shall  be 
ailed  an  accounting  period. 

The  ratio  of  profits  to  investment  specified  in  section  4  need  not  necessarily 
►e  maintained  with  respect  to  each  separate  accounting  period,  but  licensee 
iball  endeavor  to  maintain  as  nearly  uniform  profits  as  practicable,  and  licensee 
shall  so  conduct  his  business  that  the  profits  of  the  first  half  of  the  12-month 
>eriod  ending  on  or  about  November  1  of  each  year  shall  not  unreasonably  or 
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nnusually  exceed  the  said  linUtatlon,  and  that  the  profit  for  the  entire  12-nii«ith 
period  ending  at  said  date  shall  not  exceed  said  limitation. 

Abticle  III.  Reports  and  Examinations  of  AcroirrvTs. 

SECTION    1.    BEPOKTS. 

Every  licensee  subject  to  these  regulations  shall,  within  30  days  after  the 
close  of  each  of  its  accounting  periods  as  defined  in  Article  II,  section  11,  fur- 
nish to  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division  reports  of  his  business  in  accordance 
with  such  blanks  and  forms  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  said  chief;  and  such  n-- 
ports  shall  include  such  information  as  said  chief  shall  require  regarding;  the 
entire  business  of  licensee  whether  subject  to  the  limitation  of  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 4,  or  otherwise. 

SECTION    2.   TRANSCBIFTS  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

Every  licensee  shall,  where  so  required  by  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division, 
continue  to  keep  and  maintain  any  given  form  of  accounts  or  records  of  hi< 
business  which  he  shall  heretofore  have  k^t,  and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such 
accounts  or  records  to  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division. 

SECTION  3.   ACCESS  TO  BOOKS. 

Licensee  shall  at  any  reasonable  time  give  to  any  duly  authorized  r^resenta- 
tlve  of  the  Meat  Division  access  to  any  or  all  books,  records,  accounts,  or 
memoranda  of  his  business,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  r^)orts  of  such 
licensee  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  any  information  desired  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Meat  Division. 

SECTION    4.   KEFOBT  OF  STOCK   HOLDINGS. 

Licensee  shall,  not  later  than  December  20,  1917,  report  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Meat  Division  all  holdings  of  such  licensee  in  the  stocks,  bonds,  or  notes  of 
other  corporations  or  concerns,  and  shall  thereafter  report  any  acquisitions  of 
such  securities  or  changes  in  his  holdings  thereof. 

SECTION    5.   ACCESS   TO  BOOKS   OF   SUBSIDIABY   COBPOBATIONS. 

Licensee  shall  cause  every  corporation,  whatever  the  nature  of  its  busuH^s, 
In  which  he  holds  half  or  more  of  the  capital  stock,  to  report  from  time  to  tini»- 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Meat  Division  such  data  regarding  its  business  as  said  chief 
shull  require,  and  shall  cause  every  such  corporation  to  give  the  same  acce^  !•• 
Its  books,  records,  and  accounts  as  Is  required  of  licensee  under  Article  III. 
section  3. 

Hebbebt  Hooveb, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 


Exhibit  K. 
[I— TlUe.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  GENERAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  I. 

Govebning  All  Licenses  fob  the  Impobtation,  Manufactube,  Storage,  and 
Distbibution  of  Food  Commodities,  and  Feeds,  Except  Salt-Watkb  Fish- 

EBMEN. 

Superseding  Rules  and  Regulations,  Series  B,  and  containing  all  general 
Ucese  regulaflons  In  effect  on  May  3,  1918,  except  as  herein  noted  (Includinp 
official  interpretations). 

[I — ^Preface — 1.]  , 

Note.— The  within  general  regulations  govern  all  licensees  of  the  Unite'l 
States  Food  Administration,  except  salt-water  fishermen.  The  licensee  is  als' 
required  to  observe  special  regulations  applying  to  his  particular  business 
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[I— A— 1,  2,  3.] 

•  L 

A.  Genebal  Regulations. 

The  following  general  rules  correspond  to  General  Rules,  Series  B,  which 
became  effective,  unless  otherwise  noted,  on  November  1,  1917. 

Ruix  1.  Reports  to  be  furnished. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  licensee  to 
'^i\e  to  such  representative  as  may  be  designated  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  whenever  the  said  representative  shall  so  require,  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  conditions  and  management  of  the  business  of  the  licensee. 
Reports,  when  requested  by  said  representative,  shall  be  made  on  such  blanks, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  as  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  may  designate,  giving  complete  information  regarding 
Transactions  in  any  commodities  imported,  manufactured,  refined,  packed,  pur- 
chased, contracted  for,  received,  sold,  stored,  shipped,  or  otherwise  handled, 
distributed  or  dealt  with  by  the  licensee,  or  on  hand,  In  the  possession  or  undei 
the  control  of  the  licensee,  and  any  other  information  concerning  the  business 
i>f  the  licensee  that  such  representative  may  require  from  time  to  time.  When- 
ever the  said  representative  shall  require  it,  the  licensee  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation in  writing  under  oath. 

Rule  2.  Property  and  records  to  be  open  to  inspection. — The  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  shall  be  at  full  liberty, 
<luring  oirdinary  business  hours,  to  Inspect  and  and  all  property  stored  or  held 
in  possession  or  under  the  control  of  the  licensee,  and  all  records  of  the  licensee. 
All  necessary  facilities  for  such  inspection  shall  be  extended  to  the  said  repre- 
.sentative  by  the  licensee,  its  agents  and  servants. 

Rule  3.  Must  keep  records, — ^The  licensee  shall  keep  such  records  of  his 
business  as  shall  make  practicable  the  verification  of  all  reports  rendered  to 
the  United  States  Food  Admlnistl^ation. 

Note. — ^Records  of  "  drop  shipments  "  are  to  be  included  In  the  records  of  the 
wholesaler  as  well  as  of  the  manufacturer  or  retailer. 

[I— A— 4.] 

Rule  4.  Information  furnished  not  to  be  divulged. — No  agent  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  shall  divulge  or  make  known  in  any 
manner,  while  he  is  such  agent  or  employee  or  thereafter,  except  to  such  other 
agents  or  employees  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  such  knowledge  In  the  regular  course  of  their  official  duties, 
or  except  In  so  far  as  he  may  be  directed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tor or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  any  facts  or  information  regarding 
the  business  of  the  licensee  which  may  come  to  his  knowledge  through  any 
examination  or  inspection  of  the  business  or  accounts  of  the  licensee  or  through 
any  reports  made  by  the  licensee  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

tl—A— 5.] 

Rule  5.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  Import,  manu- 
facture, store,  distribute,  sell  or  otherwise  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an 
unjust,  exorbitant,  imreasonably,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission,  profit, 
or  storage  charge. 

Notes. — Special  profit  regulations. — In  addition  to  this  general  rule  requiring 
that  profits  should  be  reasonable,  the  licensee  in  most  lines  of  business  will  find 
special  rules  dealing  more  explicity  with  the  profits  permitted  in  his  business. 

Licensee  performing  ttoo  fun<}tions. — In  cases  where  a  licensee,  in  addition 
to  his  principal  business,  performs  another  function  customarily  performed  by 
a  different  type  of  licensee,  as  where  a  manufacturer  distributes  through  a 
jobbing  department  directly  to  the  retail  trade,  he  will  be  permitted  to  make  a 
reasonable  charge  for  each  service  provided — 

(a)  That  he  keeps  such  separate  accounts  of  his  operations  as  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  reports  required  of  persons  licensed  to  perform  that  function, 
and  to  enable  such  reports  to  be  verified ;  and 

(ft)  Ck)nform8  to  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration  in  respect  to  the 
supplementary  function  which  he  performs. 
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In  many  cases,  however,  the  licensee's  service  and  his  expense  of  operation 
will  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  persons  engaged  exclusively  in  a  similiar  business, 
and  in  such  case  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  charge  as  great  a  margin  as  is  per> 
mi  t ted  to  such  other  licensee. 

Cold-storage  warehouse  charges. — ^Thls  rule  prohibits  cold-storage  warehouse 
licensees  from  making  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  charges  in  handling  or 
storing  food  commodities. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  principle  that  up  to 
a  certain  point  it  ordinarily  costs  less  per  unit  to  handle  large  quantities  than 
to  handle  small  quantities,  and  large  lots  than  small  lots,  of  a  particular  com- 
modity, and  has  no  objection  to  licensees  charging  a  lesser  rate  per  unit  for 
large  quantities  or  lots  than  for  small  quantities  or  lots  if  the  differentiation  in 
rates  Is  based  on  variation  of  cost  in  handling  the  particular  commodity. 

Hereafter,  the  above-mentioned  principle  must  be  applied  by  cold-storage 
warehousemen  in  arranging  any  variations  in  rates  or  discounts  for  quantity 
contained  in  schedules  of  rates  or  amendments  thereto  that  are  filed. 

With  respect  to  rate  schedules  now  on  file  in  which  lower  rates  for  large 
lots  or  discounts  for  quantity  are  stated,  no  objection  has  been  or  will  be  made 
to  differentiations  In  rates  unless  they  are  obviously  merely  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory or  in  effect  constitute  a  preference  to  one  or  a  few  patrons,  or  unless 
.  upon  Investigation  they  are  found  to  be  without  reasonable  Justification. 

All  rates  must,  of  course,  be  contained  in  the  schedule  requiretl  to  be  filed  \vith 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  must  be  clear,  explicit,  well  defined, 
and  Intelligible.  Every  patron  Is  entitled  to  know  his  exact  classification  and 
the  specific  rate  he  is  to  be  charged. 

(I_A — 6.     Dec.  14,  1918.     Insert  this  after  I — ^A — 6.] 

Application  of  ma^timtim  margins  of  profit  to  export  transactions, — ^AU  sales 
made  in  the  United  States  are  governed  by  the  margins  of  profit  indicated  by 
the  Food  Administration  exc^t  sales  made  by  exporters  who  extend  credit 
abroad  or  sell  on  letters  of  credit  and  actually  ship  the  goods  abroad :  Proviffed. 
however f  That  where  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  sells  to  an  exporter  for  shipment 
on  the  exporter's  own  account,  or  for  shipment  as  an  agent  for  the  buyer,  sucli 
sales  will  not  be  governed  by  the  margins  prescribed  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion for  domestic  sales  if  the  seller  can  show  that  the  goods  are  shipped  abroad 
without  any  storage  or  resale  in  the  United  States.    (Opinion  A — 125,  I>ec.  10, 

1018- ) 

(I— A— 6,  7,  8.1 

Rule  6.  Resales  tcithin  same  trade  prohibited,  when. — ^The  licensee.  In  sell- 
ing food  commodities,  shall  keep  such  commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in 
as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  \%ithiD 
the  same  trade  without  reasonable  justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result 
in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an 
unfair  practice. 

Note. — Special  resale  regulations. — See  pamphlets  containing  special  regula- 
tions for  application  of  this  rule  to  particular  businesses  and  commodities. 

Dealers  in  non perishable  commodities  will  find  a  full  statement  explaining 
what  resales  are  reasonable  in  their  business  In  the  special  license  regulations 
applying  to  them  under  rule  A-6. 

Resales  In  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  and  rice  are  dealt  with  by 
special  regulation  under  the  rules  applying  to  dealers  In  those  commodities. 

In  cases  of  resale,  any  broker  concerned  shares  the  same  responsibility  as 
the  buyer  and  seller. 

Resales  that  may  be  permitted  should  be  made  subject  to  such  measure  of 
control  as  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  In  the  particular  State  deems  it 
necessary  to  exercise.  In  some  States,  for  example,  the  administrator  has 
required  the  parties  to  a  proposed  resale  to  file  with  him  affidavits  or  other 
evidence  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  particular  lot  of  goods  being 
resold  bears  but  one  wholesale  profit  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  re- 
tailer.   A  similar  principle  applies  to  resales  between  retailers. 

RrT>E  7.  (Speculation  prohibited. — 'So  broker  or  other  licensee  shall  buy  or 
sell  any  food  commodity  for  his  own  account  unless  he  Is  also  regularly  engaged 
In,  and  holds  himself  out  to  the  trade  as  conducting,  the  business  of  distribut- 
ing such  commodity  otherwise  than  on  a  commission  or  brokerage  basis,  or 
unless  he  uses  such  commodities  In  manufacturing;  provided  that  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  on  an  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution. 
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Rule  8.  Sales  to  spectUatora  forbidden. — ^No  licensee  shall  knowingly  sell  any 
food  commodity  to  a  broker  or  other  licensee  who  Is  not  buying  for  personal 
consumption  or  engaged  in  using  such  commodity  in  manufacturing,  or  who  is 
not  regularly  engaged  in,  and  holding  himself  out  to  the  trade  as  conducting, 
the  business  of  distributing  such  commodity  otherwise  than  on  a  commission 
or  brokerage  basis ;  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales  on  an  ex- 
change, board  of  trade,  or  similar  Institution. 

Note. — ^The  regulation  of  exchange  transactions  is  not  a  function  of  license 
regulations,  and  under  section  13  of  the  food-control  act  will  be  handled  by 
special  regulation  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  no  general  rule  9  in  the  present  series.  See  special  rules  applying 
to  your  business. 

tl— A-^10.  11,  12,  17.] 

Rule  10.  Unfair  practices  forbidden. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  buy,  contract  for, 
sell,  store,  or  otherwise  handle  or  deal  in  any  food  commodities  for  the  purpose 
of  unreasonably  increasing  the  price  or  restricting  the  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, or  of  monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  either  locally  or 
generally,  any  of  such  commdities. 

Rule  11.  Must  not  commit  tvaste. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  knowingly  commit 
waste,  or  willfuHy  permit  preventable  deterioration  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction, importation,  manufacture,  storage,  distribution,  or  sale  of  any  food 
commodities. 

Rule  12.  Must  report  change  of  address.— The  licensee  shall  report  within  10 
days,  in  writing,  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  any  change  of  ad- 
dress, or  any  change  in  the  management  or  control  of  the  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  licensed,  or  any  change  In  the  character  of  the  business. 

Note. — ^There  are  no  general  rules  13,  14,  15,  or  16  in  this  series.  See  special 
rules  applying  to  your  business. 

RxTLE  17. — Must  not  deal  with  persons  violating  food-control  act. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not.  except  with  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
trator, knowingly  sell  any  food  commodities  to  or  buy  any  food  commodities 
from  any  person  who  shall,  after  this  regulation  goes  into  effect,  violate  the 
provisions  of  sections  4,  6,  8,  or  9  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10, 
1917,  by  making  an  unreasonable  rate  or  charge  therefor  or  otherwise  selling, 
holding,  or  dealing  wrongfully  in  or  with  such  commodity. 

Note. — This  rule  became  effective  November  1,  1917,  and  was  amended  to  Its 
present  form  January  28,  1918. 

CI— A— 18,  10.1 

Rn.E.  18.  Secret  rebates  prohibited. — ^No  licensee  shall  make  any  allowance 
or  payment  to  the  agent  or  employee  of  any  exchange,  association,  or  other 
person  from  whom  he  buys,  or  to  whom  he  sells,  or  for  whom  he  handles  com- 
modities on  commission  without  the  permission  of  the  principal  of  such  agent. 
If  such  permission  is  not  in  writing,  immediate  written  notice  shall  be  sent 
to  the  principal  by  the  licensee  on  the  account  sales  or  otherwise,  giving  the 
amount  of  the  payment  and  the  name  of  the  agent,  exchange,  or  association 
to  whom  paid. 

XoTES. — This  rule  became  effective  November  1,  1917,  and  was  amended  to 
Its  present  form  April  4,  1918. 

If  general  written  permission  Is  given  by  the  principal  for  his  agent  to 
receive  commissions  from  a  particular  broker  or  other  person,  written  permis- 
sion or  notice  Is  not  required  In  case  of  each  individual  commission. 

Payments  or  allowances  to  an  agent  of  the  shipper  by  a  licensee  for  any 
services  w^hatever  which  the  agent  renders  to  the  licensee  are  not  permissible 
without  the  permission  of  the  shipper. 

The  fact  that  a  broker  mnkes  no  charge  to  the  owner  for  forwarding  to  an- 
other locality  goods  that  he  can  not  sell  In  his  own  field  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  owner  to  the  receipt  by  the  broker 
of  an  allowance  or  payment  from  the  new  consignee. 

Rule  19.  Market  quotations  must  not  be  misleading. — The  licensee  shall  not 
issue,  or  make  public,  market  quotations  or  make  any  statements  to  any  person 
regarding  the  price  at  which  food  commodities  are  being  sold,  which  quota- 
tions or  statements  can  not  be  verified  either  from  his  own  records  or  from 
the  records  of  other  licensees,  and  shall  not  make  any  other  misleading  state- 
ments which  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  any  food  commodities. 
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X0TE8. — ^Thls  rule  does  not  make  the  licensee  responsible  for  distribntins 
market  reports  published  by  reputable  and  established  market  news  agencies 
bearing  the  name  of  the  publishers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  a  shipper  that  a  quotation  is  subject  to  a  char^ 
for  brokerage  if  it  is  the  general  understanding  of  the  trade  that  such  a  quota- 
tion is  subject  to  such  a  charge. 

[I— A-~18,  19  (a).    Dec  12,  1018.     Sabstltttte  this  for  I— A— IS,  19.1 

Rule  18.  Secret  rebates  prohibited, — (Repealed  Dec.  10,  1918,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  16,  1918.) 

Rule  19.  Market  quotatiotu  must  not  be  misleadino. — ^The  UccDsee  ahall  not 
issue  or  make  public  market  quotations  or  make  any  statements  to  any  person 
regarding  the  price  at  which  fbod  commodities  are  being  sold,  which  qnotations 
or  statements  can  not  be  verified  either  from  his  own  records  or  from  the 
records  of  other  licensees,  and  shall  not  make  any  other  misleading  statements 
which  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  any  food  commodities. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  not  make  the  licensee  reqionslble  for  diatribntlng 
market  reports  published  by  reputable  and  established  market-news  agencies 
bearing  the  name  of  the  publishers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inform  a  shipper  that  a  quotation  is  subject  to  a  charge 
for  brokerage  if  it  is  the  general  understanding  of  the  trade  that  such  a  quota- 
tion is  subject  to  such  a  charge. 

[i_A— 20.  21.1 

Rule  20.  Definitions  of  terms  in  rules  and  regulations. — ^The  words  used  iu 
these  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  construed  to  Import  the  plural  or  the 
singular,  as  the  case  demands.  The  word  "person,'*  wherever  used  in  these 
rules  and  regulations,  shall  include  individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  and 
corporations.  The  words  "food  commodities,*'  wherever  used  in  general  or 
special  rules  and  regulations,  unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  inclu&  all  com- 
modities specified  by  the  President  in  any  license  proclamation  already  issued 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  issued  by  him  under  the  authority  of  section  5  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10, 1917,  known  as  the  food-control  act. 

Dealings  on  an  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  Institution  shall  include 
only  such  dealings  as  are  made  by  public  trading  on  the  fioor  of  the  exchange 
under  the  supervision  of  the  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution, 
in  such  ring,  pit,  or  other  similar  place  as  may  be  especially  reserved  by  the 
exchange,  board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution  for  public  grading. 

Rule  21.  Special  rules  prevail  over  general  rules^  when. — ^Nothing  contained 
in  these  general  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  construed  as  restricting,  modify- 
ing, or  affecting  in  any  manner  the  operation  of  any  special  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  have  already  been  promulgated  or  which  may  hereafter  be  promul- 
gated, and  whenever  any  special  rule  is  inconsistent  with  a  general  rule  the 
special  rule  shall  prevail. 

[I— A— 22.1 

Rule  22.  License  number  must  be  placed  on  certain  documents. — ^The  licensee 
shall  place  on  every  contract,  order,  acceptance  of  order,  invoice,  price  list,  and 
quotation  issued  or  signed  by  him  relating  to  food  conunodities  the  words 
"  United  States  Food  Administration  license  number,"  followed  by  the  number 
of  his  license.  No  licensee  shall  knowingly  buy  any  food  commodities  from 
or  sell  any  such  commodities  to,  or  handle  any  such  commodities  for,  any  per- 
son required  to  have  a  license  who  has  not  secured  such  license  and  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  rule. 

Notes. — This  rule  applies  to  retailers  as  well  as  to  all  other  licensees. 

Where  a  business  has  a  main  ofilce  and  several  branches,  the  contracts,  in- 
voices, etc.,  issued  or  signed  by  the  branches,  as  well  as  by  the  main  office, 
should  bear  the  license  number  of  the  licensee. 

Abbreviations  of  "  United  States  Food  Administration  license  number  "  are 
not  permitted. 

Ordinary  sales  ticket,  duplicate  of  which  is  sent  to  the  buyer  C.  O.  D.,  should 
be  stamped  with  the  licensee's  license  number. 

Orders  taken  by  salesmen  should  be  stamped  with  the  licensee's  number. 

Delivery  slips  sent  to  customers  with  their  dally  orders  should  bear  the  Food 
Administration  license  number  of  the  licensee. 
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A  licensee  who  inserts  an  advertisement  in  a  paper,  which  paper  contains 
quotations,  is  not  required  to  include  liis  license  number  in  such  advertisement. 
However,  if  he  inserts  an  advertisement,  which  advertisement  contains  a  price 
list  of  quotations  by  the  licensee,  then  the  advertisement  should  include  his 
license  number. 

This  rule  does  not  require  a  licensee  to  include  his  license  number  in  quota- 
tions, etc.,  by  wire.  The  license  number,  however,  should  be  placed  on  the 
confirmation  of  any  such  telegram  that  is  mailed  or  otherwise  delivered  to  the 
addressee. 

A  produce  association  or  reputable  market  news  agency  issues  a  market  re- 
port ;  a  licensee  takes  a  certain  number  of  copies,  prints  his  name  on  them,  and 
sends  them  out  to  shippers.  The  license  number  of  the  commission  merchant 
need  not  appear  on  the  market  report  so  sent  out  by  him. 

The  licensee's  license  number  should  appear  on  purchase  slips  that  are  given 
to  customers  over  the  counter. 

A  licensee  may  accept  the  statement  of  a  reputable  person  that  he  has  applied 
for  a  license.  However,  it  is  uplawful  for  a  licensee  knowingly  to  deal  with  a 
person  who  is  required  to  have  a  license  who  has  not  procured  a  license. 

If  two  or  more  licensees  sign  a  contract,  order,  etc.,  the  license  numbers  of 
all  those  so  signing  the  contract  should  appear  on  it. 

Under  this  rule  it  is  necessary  for  elevator  companies  to  stamp  license  num- 
bers on  country  storage  tickets  and  on  warehouse  receipts. 

A  catalogue  quoting  prices  should  contain  the  license  number. 

The  license  number  must  be  placed  upon  the  face  of  a  sales  slip  and  not  upon 
the  reverse  side. 

Neither  bills  of  lading  nor  drafts  need  contain  the  license  number.  But  see 
special  rule  2  governing  dealers  In  cotton  seed. 

Price  tags  or  window  posters  or  labels  need  not  bear  the  license  number. 

When  a  broker  enters  Into  a  contract,  or  Issues  an  order,  acceptance  of  order. 
Invoice,  price  list  or  quotation,  expressly  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  the 
license  number  of  the  broker  need  not  be  placed  upon  the  instrument  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  broker  contracts  in  his  own  name  or  issues  or  signs  in  his 
own  name  any  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments,  the  license  number  of  the 
broker  must  be  placed  thereon.  The  license  number  of  the  principal  must  in 
all  cases  appear  upon  the  Instrument.  The  license  numbers  of  both  the  buyer 
and  seller  should  be  placed  upon  every  contract.  In  such  a  case,  where  the 
broker  is  not  actually  a  party  to  the  contract,  his  license  number  need  not  be 
placed  upon  the  contract  or  upon  any  of  the  herein  above-mentioned  instru- 
ments. 

The  license  number  of  a  hotel  or  restaurant  holding  a  baking  license  should 
appear  on  Its  menus. 

[I— A— 23.] 

Rule  28.  Combination  sales  prohibited. — ^No  licensee  shall  make  or  offer 
to  make  any  combination  sales  of  any  food  commodity,  excepting  that  he  may 
sell  sugar  in  combination  with  commeal  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  sugar  to  2 
or  more  of  commeal,  or  wheat  flour  in  combination  with  one  or  more  wheat  flour 
substitutes  as  prescribed  by  the  wheat  conservation  rules:  Provided,  That  in 
making  any  sych  combination  sales  the  licensee  shall  name  and  charge  a  price 
for  each  of  the  articles  so  sold,  which  shall  not  represent  more  than  a  normal 
prewar  margin  over  cost  of  any  one  of  such  articles. 

A  combination  sale  Is  (1)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  two  or  more  commodities, 
or  of  two  or  more  kinds  or  sizes  of  the  same  commodity,  at  a  price  effective 
only  if  they  are  bought  at  the  same  time;  or  (2)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  a 
commodity  upon  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  some  other  commodity, 
or  some  other  kind  or  size  of  the  same  commodity. 

Ncmc — ^Thls  rule  became  effective  January  28,  1918,  and  was  amended  to  its. 
present  form  May  11,  1918. 

[I — ^A— 28   (a).     July  80,  1018.     Sabttitute  this  for  I— A— 23.] 

RtTLE  23  (as  amended  July  22,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Combination  sales 
prohibited. — ^No  licensee  shall  make  or  offer  to  make  any  combination  sales  of 
any  food  commodity,  excepting  that  a  retailer  may  sell  wheat  flour  in  combina- 
tion with  one  or  more  wheat  flour  substitutes  as  prescribed  by  the  wheat  con- 
servation rules:  Provided,  That  in  making  any  such  combination  sales  the 
licensee  shall  name  and  charge  a  price  for  each  of  the  articles  so  sold,  which 
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shall  not  represent  more  than  a  normal  prewar  margin  over  cost  of  any  one 
of  such  articles. 

A  combination  sale  Is  (1)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  two  or  more  commodities, 
or  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  sizes  of  the  same  commodity,  at  a  price  effectlre 
only  If  they  are  bought  at  the  same  time;  or  (2)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  a  com- 
modity upon  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  some  other  commodity,  or 
some  other  kind  or  size  of  the  same  commodity. 

[I— A— 23  (b).     Dec.  4»  1918.     Substitute  this  for  I— A— 28  (a).] 

Rule  23  (as  amended  Dec.  3,  1918).  ComhifuUion  sales  prohibited.— ^o 
licensee  dealing  In  food  commodities  at  retail  shall  make  or  offer  to  make  any 
combination  sales  of  any  food  commodity. 

A  combination  sale  Is  (1)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  two  or  more  commodities, 
or  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  sizes  of  the  same  commodity,  at  a  price  effective  only 
If  they  are  bought  at  the  same  time;  or  (2)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  a  com- 
modity upon  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  some  other  conuuodity,  or 
soma  other  kind  or  size  of  the  same  commodity. 

[I— A— 24.     Sept.  26,  1918.     Insert  thl8  after  I— A— 23  (a).] 

Rule  24  (New,  Sept.  25,  1918).  Directions  for  loading  cars  for  carload  ship- 
ments.— In  loading  carload  shipments  of  food  commodities  In  sacks  or  barrels, 
the  licensee  should  pack  all  food  commodities  in  such  containers,  and  in  such 
manner  that  they  will  receive  no  damage  from  dampness,  heavy  loading,  or 
jolting.  He  shall  prepare  and  seal  the  car  in  such  manner  that  the  commodi- 
ties shall  not  be  injured  from  any  protruding  bolts,  foreign  matter  In  the  car, 
or  dampness  or  rain  from  without. 

Note. — In  enforcing  the  foregoing  rule  all  representatives  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration will  be  guided  by  the  following  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
matters  to  which  special  attention  should  be  paid  and  care  taken. 

INSPECTION. 

1.  Inspect  cars  carefully  and  see  that  they  are  clean  and  free  from  leaks  and 
protruding  nails  and  for  traces  of  acids,  oils,  tar,  creosote,  etc.,  and  that  they 
are  in  proper  condition  for  loading. 

2.  To  prevent  Interior  of  car  from  becoming  wet  from  rain,  sleet  or  snow, 
car  doors  should  be  kept  closed  except  during  actual  time  of  loading. 

3.  When  cars  are  to  be  loaded  with  sacked  goods,  king  bolts  and  any  other 
protruding  bolts  and  sharp  edges  of  stanchions  must  be  covered  with  a  pad 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper  or  burlap. 

PKEPABATION  OF  CABS  FOB  LOADING  COMMODITIES  IN  SACKS. 

The  following  five  directions  apply  particularly  to  the  following  commodities 
In  sacks:  Flour,  corn  meal,  hominy,  grits,  rice,  sugar,  dried  beans,  dried  peas, 
green  coffee,  feed,  grain,  and  dried  apples  and  peaches. 

4.  Bags  or  sacks  must  be  made  of  material  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the 
contents  safely  and  permit  heavy  loading  without  the  bursting  of  any  of  the 
Backs  in  the  car. 

5.  Bags  must  be  cut  large  enough  and  so  sewed  at  the  mouth  as  to  allow  for 
expansion.  Sufficient  stitches  must  be  taken  and  the  ends  of  the  thread  se- 
cured in  such  manner  that  the  mouth  of  the  bag  or  sack  will  not  burst  when 
other  bags  or  sacks  are  loaded  on  top  of  It. 

6.  The  inside  of  the  car  must  be  swept  and  all  loose  nails  must  be  pulled  out 
and  others  driven  in  tightly  and  bolts  that  may  be  protruding  covered  in  ac- 
cordance with  direction  No.  3  above. 

7.  When  cars  are  to  be  loaded  with  flour,  green  coffee,  sugar,  or  com  meal, 
the  floor  of  the  car  must  be  covered  with  heavy  paper  or  with  a  thin  layer  of 
straw  or  similar  material  that  is  entirely  dry  and  without  odor.  When  neces- 
sary the  sides  and  ends  of  the  car  must  be  lined  with  heavy  paper  to  the  height 
of  the  lading. 

8.  Several  thicknesses  of  paper  must  be  folded  and  tacked  inside  of  the  car 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  door  posts  and  brought  around  the  door  posts 
and  again  tacked  so  that  the  folds  will  lie  up  close  to  the  door  when  closed  to 
keep  rain  from  beating  into  the  cracks  around  the  door ;  and  also.  In  the  same 
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manner,  across  the  top  when  the  top  of  the  door  does  not  fit  snug  to  the  car, 
using  care  to  fold  and  tack  in  the  corner  so  that  closing  the  door  will  not  tear 
the  paper  away.  This  should  make  unnecessary  the  weather  stripping  of  the 
doors  on  the  outside. 

STOWING — SACKED    GOODS. 

9.  Sacks  must  always  be  loaded  away  from  the  doors  a  foot  or  more  and 
blocked,  boarded,  anchored,  tiered,  or  pyramided,  so  that  the  load  will  not 
come  in  contact  with  doors  or  doorposts,  and  will  be  away  from  door  cracks  in 
the  event  of  rain. 

When  the  total  number  of  sacks  to  be  loaded  is  such  that  they  can  be  stowed 
in  pyramid  form,  sacks  may  be  laid  on  the  floor  free  from  the  sides  of  the  car, 
and  the  second  row  placed  on  top  so  that  the  sacks  will  anchor  themselves  in 
the  creases  of  the  bottom  row;  the  third  row  to  be  placed  in  the  creases  be- 
tween sacks  in  the  second  row,  and  so  on  until  the  pyramid,  if  necessary,  reaches 
the  top  of  the  car.  When  sacks  are  stowed  in  this  manner  it  is  not  necessary  to 
line  sides  of  the  car  with  paper. 

10.  To  prevent  wastage  due  to  burst  sacks,  a  plank  not  less  than  1  inch 
thick  and  12  inches  wide  should  be  nailed  across  the  door  openings,  edge  up, 
and  hard  down  against  the  floor.  This  direction  need  not  be  followed  when 
cars  are  loaded  with  flour  and  corn  meal. 

STOWING — 'BASBEL  GOODS. 

11.  Door  strips  must  be  nailed  to  the  inside  of  doorposts  (never  on  the  out- 
side) and  must  not  be  less  than  1  inch  thick  by  5  inches  wide,  straight-grained, 
sound  lumber,  or  equivalent,  or  slab  wood  not  less  than  1^  inches  thick  at 
center,  placed  sufficiently  close  to  the  floor  of  the  car  and  to  each  other  as  to 
prevent  the  lading  from  falling  or  rolling  out  of  the  car  or  coming  in  contact 
with  the  door. 

If  the  barrels  do  not  fully  fill  the  space  they  should  be  blocked  or  braced  to 
prevent  sliding  or  rolling. 

MIXED  CABLOADS — SACKS  AND  BABBELS. 

12.  Mixed  loads  of  barrels  and  sacks  must  be  separated  by  a  partition  or 
oulkhead  of  strong  material,  putting  the  sacks  back  and  away  from  the  door. 

CLOSING  AND  SEALING  DOOBS. 

13.  When  necessary  to  force  door  close  up  to  car,  wedges  should  be  driven 
in  between  doorshoe  and  door.  When  necessary  on  account  of  defect  or 
insecure  door  fastenings,  a  cleat  should  be  nailed  back  of  the  door  to  hold  it 
tight  against  the  doorstop. 

[I— A— 24  (a).    Dec.  12,  1918.    Substitute  this  for  I— A— 24.] 

Rule  24.  Directions  for  loading  cars  for  carload  shipments. — (Repealed  Dec. 
10, 1918,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  16, 1918.) 

[I— B— 1.] 

B.  License  Pboclamations. 

The  President  has  from,  time  to  time  issued  proclamations  requiring  different 
classes  of  food  manufacturers  and  handlers  to  take  out  licenses.  These  procla- 
mations are  as  follows : 

August  14,  1917,  wheat  and  rye  elevators  and  millers. 

September  7,  1917,  manufacturers  of  sugar,  sugar  sirups,  and  molasses. 

October  8,  1917,  all  staple  food  commodities. 

November  7,  1917,  bakers. 

January  10,  1918,  feeds  and  certain  other  food  commodities. 

January  30,  1918,  small  bakers,  green  coffee. 

May  14,  1918,  canned  tuna,  near  beer,  and  other  commodities. 

Copies  of  any  one  of  these  proclamations  will  be  furnished  on  request.  Under 
them  licenses  are  required  for  the  following  persons,  and  operation  without 
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Pending  the  determination  of  the  matter  it  is  hereby  ruled  that  all  ship 
cbandlers  must  operate  as  wholesalers  and  be  governed  by  the  regulations 
applying  to  wholesalers.  Ship  chandlers  who  only  have  a  retailer's  license 
I  nil  St  apply  for  a  wholesaler's  license  on  or  before  November  7,  1918,  and  may 
continue  doing  business  pending  the  issuance  of  the  license,  in  the  meantime 
being  governed  by  the  regulations  applying  to  wholesalers 

Federal  food  administrators  In  States  in  which  ship  chandlers  are  doing 
business  will  please  give  publicity  to  this  announcement.     (Oct.  23,  1918.) 

[  I — ^B — 2 — Continiied. ) 

Condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk,  excluding  malted  milk. 

Fresh,  csanned,  or  cured  beef,  pork,  or  mutton,  including  veal,  lamb,  ham, 
canned  corned  beef,  chipped  beef,  dried  beef,  sliced  bacon  whether  in  containera 
or  not;  excluding  the  distribution  of  beef  juice,  bologna,  canned  chili  meat, 
eomed  beef  hash,  deviled  ham,  luncheon  tongue,  mince  meat,  potted  meats, 
sansage,  scrapple,  tripe,  veal  loaf. 

Poultry  or  eggs,  fresh  or  frozen,  including  dried  egg  lilbumen  or  dried  yolk 
and  canned  egga 

Fresh  or  frozen  fish. 

Fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  including  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes,  lemons,  oranges, 
berries. 
.   Canned  peas. 

Canned  dried  beans,  including  canned  pork  and  beans  and  chili  con  carne  with 
beans. 

Cannel  tomatoes,  including  tomato  paste,  pulp,  or  puree. 

Canned  corn,  including  canned  hulled  corn  and  canned  hominy. 

Canned  salmon  or  sardines,  domestic  or  foreign. 

Dried  prunes,  apples,  peaches.    - 

Dried  raisins,  excluding  dried  black  grapes  and  currants. 

Soya-bean  oil,  soya-bean  meal,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  palm-kernel  oil,  copra, 

and  copra  oil. 

Sugar,  sirups,  or  molasses.  Including  raw.  refined,  clarified,  plantation  washe<l, 
and  open-kettle  sugar;  sugar  of  milk;  sorghum  sirup;  excluding  beverage  or 
medicinal  sirups  and  rock-candy  sirup. 

fl — B — 2— continued  (a).     Substitute  this  for  I— B— 2— continued.  1 

(Complete  to  July  30,  1918.) 

Condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk  (excluding  malted  milk). 

Fresh,  canned,  or  cured  beef,  pork,  or  mutton  (Including  veal,  lamb,  ham, 
canned  corn  beef,  chipped  beef,  dried  beef,  sliced  bncon,  whether  In  containers 
or  not ;  excluding  the  distribution  of  beef  juice,  bologna,  canned  chili  nient, 
corned-beef  hash,  deviled  ham,  luncheon  tongue,  mince  meat,  potted  meats, 
sausage,  scrapple,  tripe,  veal  loaf). 

Poultry  or  eggs  (fresh  or  frozen)  (including  dried  egg  albumen  or  dried 
yolk,  and  canned  eggs). 

Fresh  or  frozen  fish. 

Fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  (Including  Irish  or  sweet  potatoes,  lemons,  or- 
anges, berries). 

Canned  peas. 

Canned  drieil  beans  (Including  canned  pork  and  benns  and  chill  con  cnrne 
with  beans). 

Canned  tomatoes   (Including  tomato  paste,  pulp,  or  puree). 

Canned  corn  (including  canned  hulled  corn  and  canned  hominy). 

Cannerl  salmon  or  sardines  (domestic  or  foreign). 

Dried  prunes,  apples,  peaches. 

Dried  raisins  (excluding  dried  black  grapes  and  currants). 

Soya-bean  oil,  soya-bean  meal,  palm  oil,  palm  kerneU-,  palm  kernel  oil, 
copra,  and  copra  oil. 

Sugar,  sirups,  molas.«es. 

Malt  (including  raw,  refined,  clarified,  plantation- washed  and  open-kettle 
sugar :  sugar  of  milk ;  sorghum  sirup ;  excluding  beverage  or  medicinal  sirups 
and  rock-candy  sirup). 
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[I — B — 2 — contlDned  (b).    Substitute  this  for  I — B — 2 — continued  (a).] 

(Complete  to  July  30.  1918.) 

Condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk   (excluding  malted  milk). 

Fresh,  canned,  or  cured  beef,  pork,  or  mutton  (including  veal,  Iamb,  ham, 
canned  corn  beef,  chipped  beef,  dried  beef,  sliced  bacon,  whether  in  containers 
or  not;  excluding  the  distribution  of  beef  juice,  bologna,  canned  chili  meat 
corned-beef  hash,  deviled  ham,  hmcheon  tongue,  mince  meat,  potted  meats, 
sausage,  scrapple,  tripe,  veal  loaf). 

Poultry  or  eggs  (fresh  or  froase)  (including  dried-egg  albumen  or  dried 
yolk,  and  canned  eggs). 

Fresh  or  frozen  fish. 

Fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  (including  Irish  or  sweet  potatoe.s  lemons,  or- 
anges, berries). 

Canned  pea& 

Canned  dried  beans  (including  canned  pork  and  beans  and  chill  con  carne 
with  beans). 

Canned  tomatoes  (including  tomato  paste,  pulp,  or  puree). 

Canned  corn  (including  canned  huled  corn  and  canned  hominy). 

Canned  salmon  or  sardines  (domestic  or  foreign). 

Dried  prunes,  apples,  peaches. 

Dried  raisins  (excluding  dried  black  grapes  and  currants). 

Soya-bean  oil,  soya-bean  meal,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  palm  kernel  oil,  copra, 
and  copra  oil. 

Sugar,  sirups,  molasses  (including  raw,  refined,  clarified,  plantation  washed 

and  open-kettle  sugar;  sugar  of  milk;  sorghum  sirup;  excluding* b^ferage  or 

medicinal  sirups  and  rock-candy  sirup). 

Malt 

[I— B— a,  4.] 

STAPLE  COMMOOrriES — 8T0BIN0. 

(3)  Engaged  in  the  business  of  storing  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  barley,  beans, 
rice,  cotton  seed,  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut 
meal,  and  malt. 

Note. — ^Those  dealing  in  any  of  the  commodities  mentioned  in  section  (2)  or 
section  (3)  on  an  exchange  or  board  of  trade  or  similar  instlution  as  defined 
by  section  13  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1917,  are  not  subject  to  license  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  dealings  on  such  exchange  or  board  of  trade. 

FEEDS. 

(4)  Engaged  in  the  business  of — 

(a)  Importing,  storing,  distributing,  or  manufacturing  (including  mlxlni; 
and  processing  of  all  kinds)  any  commercial  mixed  feeds  (including  dairy 
feeds,  horse,  and  mule  feeds,  stock  feeds,  hog  feeds,  and  poultry  feeds). 

(6)  Manufacturing  feeds  from  any  of  the  following  commodities  or  import- 
ing, storing,  or  distributing  any  of  the  following  commodities  as  feeds  or  feed 
Ingredients :  Buckwheat,  kaffir,  feterita,  malt  sprouts,  broom  corn,  baled  straw, 
grain  and  seed  screenings,  animal  or  fish  products  or  by-proilucts,  emmer, 
millet,  spelt,  cane  seed,  baled  hay,  linseed-oil  cake,  linseed-oil  meal,  beans,  peas, 
mlllo,  lentils,  tankage,  sunflower  seed,  dried  distillers'  grains,  dried  brewers* 
grains,  dried  yeast  grains,  and  baled  alfalfa. 

(c)  Importing,  manufacturing,  storing,  or  distributing  as  feed  any  product 
or  by-product  of  any  of  the  following  commodities :  Shelled  corn,  ear  corn,  bar- 
ley, oats,  wheat,  rye,  sugar  cane,  buckwheat  sorghum  grains,  rice,  grain  and 
seed  screenings,  soya  beans,  velvet  beans,  hay,  peas,  peanuts,  conra,  palm  nut 
palm  kernel,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  and  straw. 

[I— B— 5,  6,  7,  8.1 

SALT-WATER  FISHERMEN. 

(5)  Engaged  as  salt-water  fishermen,  whether  fishing  independently  or  on 
shares,  at  any  period  of  the  year  in  the  commercial  distribution,  including 
catching  and  selling,  of  any  and  all  varieties  of  salt-water  fish,  including 
menhaden,  and  of  shellfish  and  crustaceans. 

Note. — A  license  is  required  to  catch  cra\vfl8h,  crabs,  scallops,  clams,  mussels, 
oysters,  shrimps,  and  lol).»<teis,  but  is  not  rcquire<l  to  catch  turtles,  terrapin,  or 
whales.    Salmon  fishermen  are  required  to  operate  under  license. 
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BAKERS. 

(6)  Engaged  in  the  manufacture  for  sale  of  cake,  crackers,  biscuits,  pastry 
>r  bread  In  any  form,  or  oth^  bakery  products,  whose  consumption  of  flour, 
meals,  and  substitutes  In  the  aggregate  Is  three  barrels  or  more  per  month  on 
in  average  throughout  the  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  COMMODITIES — MANUFACTUBEBS. 

(7)  Engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  (including  packing)  : 
Alimentary  paste. 

Breakfast  cereals  and  other  products  derived  from  wheat  or  rye. 
Tomato  soup,  tomato  catsup,  or  other  tomato  products. 
Fermented  beverages  containing  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  alcohol. 
Mild-cured,  hard-cured,  salted,  dried,  smoked,  pickled,  or  otherwise  preserved 
salmon. 

Canned  tuna. 

GREEN    COFFEE — IMPORTERS    AND   DISTRIBUTERS. 

(8)  Engaged  in  the  business  of  importing  or  distributing  green  coffee. 

Note. — ^The  following  classes  were  subjected  to  license : 

Persons,  etc.,  imi)orting  green  coffee,  whetlier  or  not  they  roast  it  before  dis- 
posing of  it. 

Wholesalers,  jobbers,  roasters,  and  all  others  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in 
green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before  disposing  of  It. 

Retailers  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast 
it  before  disposing  of  it,  whose  total  gross  sales  of  all  food  or  feed  commodities 
exceed  $100,000  a  year. 

Brokers. 

In  other  words,  all  persons,  firms,  corjiorations,  and  associations  who  im- 
port, and  all  others  (except  retailers  whose  gross  sales  of  food  or  feed  commodi- 
ties do  not  exceed  $100,000  a  year),  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  In  or  handle 
green  coffee,  are  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

[I — B — 5,  6,  7,  8  (a).    July  30,  1918.     Substitute  thla  for  I— B~5,  6,  7.  8.] 
(Complete  to  July  30,  1918.) 

SALT-WATER  FISHERMEN. 

(5)  Engaged  as  snlt-water  fishermen,  whether  fishing  independently  or  on 
shares,  at  any  period  of  the  year  in  the  commercial  distribution,  including  catch- 
ing and  selling,  of  any  and  all  varieties  of  salt-water  fish,  including  menhaden, 
and  of  shell  fish  and  crustaceans. 

Note. — ^A  license  Is  required  to  catch  chawflsh,  crabs,  scallops,  clams,  mussels, 
oysters,  shrimp,  and  lobsters,  but  is  not  required  to  catch  turtles,  terrapin,  or 
trhales.    Salmon  fishermen  are  required  to  operate  under  license. 

BAKERS. 

(6)  Engaged  in  the  manufacture  for  sale  of  cake,  crackers,  biscuits,  pastry 
or  bread  in  any  form,  or  other  bakery  products,  whose  consumption  of  flour, 
meals,  and  substitutes  in  the  aggregate  is  8  barrels  or  more  per  month  on  an 
average  throughout  the  year. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  COMMODITIES — MAyUFACTUBERS. 

(7)  Engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  (including  packing)  : 
Alimentary  paste. 

Breakfast  cereals  and  other  products  derived  fiom  wheat  or  rye. 
Tomato  soup,  tomato  catsup,  or  other  tomato  products. 

ifild-cured,  hard-cured,  salted,  dried,  smokfd,  pickled  or  otherwise  preserved 

salmon, 
(banned  tuna. 
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GBEEN    COFFEE — IMPOBTEB8    AND    DI8TBIBUT0BS. 

(8)  Engaged  In  the  business  of  importing  or  distributing  green  coffee. 

Note. — The  following  classes  were  subjected  to  license : 

Persons,  etc.,  importing  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before  dis- 
posing of  it. 

Wholesalers,  jobbers,  roasters,  and  all  others  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in 
green  coffee,  w^hether  or  not  they  roast  it  before  disposing  of  it. 

Retailers  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roasi 
it  before  disposing  of  it,  whose  total  gross  sales  of  all  food  or  feed  commodities 
exceed  $100,000  a  year. 

Brokers. 

In  other  words,  all  persons,  firms,  corporations  and  associations  wlio  import, 
and  all  others  (except  retailers  whose  gross  sales  of  food  or  feed  commoditieri 
do  not  exceed  $100,000  a  year),  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  or  handle  frreen 
coffee,  are  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

[  I — B — Exceptions.] 
SPECIAL  BXCEPTIOMS. 

The  following  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  are  exceptf^l 
from  having  licenses: 

(a)  Those  doing  a  strictly  retail  business  whose  gross  annual,  sales  of  all 
food  commodities  do  not  extend  $100,000  are  not  subject  to  license  on  their 
retail  activities. 

Note. — A  retailer — i.  e.,  a  person  whose  business  is  selling  food  commodities 
to  individual  consumers — is  not  required  to  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  make 
sales  to  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  large 
consumers  of  similar  character,  unles  his  total  gross  sales  of  food  and  feed 
commodities  to  both  Individual  consumers  and  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  exceed 
$100,000  a  year. 

(ft)  Ck)mmon  carriers  as  to  the  operations  necessary  to  the  business  of 
common  carriers. 

(c)  Farmers,  gardeners,  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  or  gardeners, 
including  live-stock  farmers,  and  other  persons,  with  respect  to  the  products 
of  any  farm,  garden,  or  other  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  them. 

(d)  Millers  of  com,  oats,  barley,  or  rice  operating  plants  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  less  than  75  barrels. 

Note. — ^Thls  exception  does  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  they  are  manufac- 
turers or  mixers  of  any  kind  of  feed  under  paragraph  4  above. 

(e)  Oanners  of  peas,  dried  beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  salmon,  or  sardines  whose 
^ross  production  does  not  exceed  500  case  per  annum,  and  all  home  canners 
and  bona  fide  boys  and  girls'  canning  clubs  recognissed  by  the  departments  of 
Agriculture  of  the  several  States  In  the  United  States. 

(f)  Manufacturers  of  maple  sirup,  maple  sugar,  or  maple  compounds. 

(g)  Glnners,  buj'ers,  agents,  dealers,  or  other  handlers  of  cotton  seed  who 
do  not  handle  more  than  20  tons  of  cotton  seed  between  September  1  and  August 
31  in  any  given  year. 

NoTE.----Cotton  seed  that  a  person  receives  as  rent  or  otherwise  from  a  tenant 
must  be  included  in  determining  whether  such  person  is  subject  to  license  by 
reason  of  his  dealing  in  or  handling  more  than  20  tons  of  cotton  seed  a  year. 

(h)  Brewers  of  malt  liquor  who  do  not  malt  their  own  grain. 

[I — B — BxcepUons  (o).     Substitute  for  I — B — Exceptions.] 
( Complete  to  July  30,  1918. ) 

SPECIAL  EXCEPTIONS. 

The  following  persons,  firim,  corporations,  and  associations  are  excepted 
from  having  licenses : 

(a)  Those  doing  a  strictly  retail  business  whose  gross  annual  sales  of  all 
food  commodities  do  not  exceed  ^100,000  are  not  subject  to  license  on  their 
retail  activities. 

Note. — ^A  retailer — ^1.  e.,  a  person  vhose  business  is  selling  food  commodities 
to  individual  consumers — is  not  required  to  obtain  a  license  in  order  to  make 
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sales  to  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  large 
consumers  of  similar  character,  unless  his  total  gross  sales  of  food  and  feed 
commodities  to  both  individual  consumers  and  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  exceed 
$100,000  a  year. 

(&)  Ck)mmon  carriers  as  to  the  operations  necessary  to  the  btlslness  of  com- 
mon carriers. 

(c)  Farmers,  gardeners,  cooperative  associations  of  farmers  or  gardeners, 
including  live-stock  farmers,  and  other  persons,  with  respect  to  the  products  of 
any  farm,  garden,  or  other  land  owned,  leased,  or  cultivated  by  them. 

id)  Canners  of  peas,  dried  beans,  com,  tomatoes,  salmon,  or  sardines  whose 
gross  production  does  not  exceed  500  cases  per  annum,  and  all  home  canners 
and  bona  fide  boys*  and  girls'  canning  clubs  recognized  by  the  departments  of 
agriculture  of  the  several  States  in  the  United  States. 

(e>  Manufacturers  of  maple  sirup,  maple  sugar,  or  maple  compounds. 

(/)  Glnners,  buyers,  agents,  dealers,  or  other  handlers  of  cotton  seed  who 
do  not  handle  more  than  20  tons  of  cotton  seed  between  September  1  and 
August  31  in  any  given  year. 

Note. — Cotton  seed  that  a  person  receives  as  rent  or  otherwise  from  a  tenant 
must  be  included  in  determining  whether  such  person  is  subject  to  license  by 
reason  of  his  dealing  in  or  handling  more  than  20  tons  of  cotton  seed  a  year. 

(g)  Those  dealing  in  any  of  the  above  commodities  on  any  exchange,  board 
of  trade,  or  similar  institution  as  defined  by  section  13  of  the  act  of  August  10, 

1917,  to  the  extent  of  their  dealings  on  such  exchange  or  board  of  trade. 

(h)  Persons  slaughtering,  packing,  and  distributing  fresh,  canned,  or  cured 
beef,  pork,  or  mutton  whose  gross  sales  of  such  commodities  do  not  exceed 
$100,000  per  annum. 

July  30, 1918. 

Exhibit  L. 
[II— Title  1.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  II— WHEAT  MILLERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
MIXED  FLOURS. 

Effective  July  22,  1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  of  the  special  license  regulations  applying  to  the 
above  licensees  effective  on  and  after  July  22,  1918. 
Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  the  general  license  regulations  dated  May  3, 

1918,  which,  together  with  the  within  special  regulations,  supersede  and  cancel 
all  regulations  for  the  regulation  of  such  licensees,  issued  prior  to  July  22, 
1918. 


[II— Tltie— 1  (a).    Dec.  21,  1918.    Substitate  this  for  II— Title  1,  and  all  other  pages 

in  Series  II.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  II— WHEAT  MILLERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
MIXED  FLOURS. 

All  the  regulations  in  this  series  that  were  outstanding  on  December  19,  1918, 
were  repealed  on  that  date,  effective  immediately. 

[11- Preface— 1.] 

License  Pboclamations. 

By  proclamations  issued  on  August  14,  1917,  October  8,  1917,  and  January  10, 
1918,  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in  the  business 
of  manufacturing  wheat  fiour  and  wheat  mill  feed,  and  mixed  flours  containing 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  wheat  fiour,  are  required  to  secure  a  license  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  Application  for  such  license  should  be 
made  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  License  Division,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  the  form  prepared  for  that  purpose  which  may  be  secured  upon 
request 
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[II— A— 1,  2,  8.] 

A.   Special    License    Regulations    Govebning    Manufacturebs    of    Wheat 

Floub,  Mixed  Floub,  and  Wheat  Mnx  Feed. 

Dealing  in  wheat, — ^Any  wheat  flour  miller  who  resells  wheat  without  milUng 
is  subject  in  such  operations  to  the  rules  governing  dealers  in  wheat  contained 
in  a  separate  pamphlet 

Dealing  in  fllour  or  feed, — ^Any  wheat  flour  mlllei:  who  buys  flour  or  feed 
for  resale  is  subject,  in  such  dealings,  to  the  rules  and  margins  prescribed  for 
wholesalers  or  retailers  of  such  commodities. 

Mixed  flour, — Mixed  flour  is  defined  for  the  purpose  of  these  rules  as  a 
mixed  flour  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  wheat  flour.  Wherever  the 
words  "wheat  flour"  are  used  in  the  following  rules  they  shall  be  construed  to 
include  all  such  mixed  flours  and  whole  wheat  or  graham  flours,  unless  other* 
wise  stated.  The  words  "wheat  miller,"  wherever  used  in  these  rules,  shall 
include  manufacturers  of  mixed  flour. 

Rule  M.  S.  1.  Storage  space  subject  to  Government  command. — The  storage 
space  or  any  part  thereof  in  all  warehouses,  elevators,  and  other  plants  used 
for  the  storage  of  wheat  or  any  products  thereof  shall  be  at  the  command  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  whenever  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istrator, or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  shall  deem  it  necessary  to 
utilize  such  space  for  governmental  purposes. 

Rule  M.  S.'2.  Storage  of  wheat  limited, — ^No  wheat  shall  be  received  for  or 
kept  in  storage  by  any  licensee  other  than  for  the  United  States  Grovemment 
or  some  agency  thereof  for  a  longer  period  than  30  days  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized 
representative. 

Rule  M.  S.  3.  Thirty  days*  supply  of  unsold  wheat  and  flour  in  the  aggre- 
gate,— ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  his  possession  at 
any  time  wheat  or  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed,  in  quantities  in  excess  of 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business,  for  shipment  or  delivery  by  him 
during  the  next  30  days,  nor  shall  he  have  purchased,  or  in  transit,  in  addition 
to  such  30  days'  stock,  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  of  wheat  to  maintain 
such  30  days'  stocks,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  or  its  duly  authorized  representative:  Provided^  That 
this  rule  shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  having  on  hand  not  to  exceed  a 
carload  of  such  commodities. 

Notes. — Special  wheat  storage  permits. — ^Application  for  written  permission 
to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat,  or  to  hold  wheat  for  a  longer  time  than 
is  permitted  by  rules  2  and  3,  should  be  made  to  the  manager  of  the  grain  zone 
in  which  the  place  of  storage  is  located.  It  is  the  intention  to  grant  such 
applications  freely  where  the  occasion  Justifies. 

Special  wheat  flour  or  mill  feed  storage  permits. — Application  for  written 
permission  to  store  a  greater  quantity  of  flour  or  mill  feed,  or  to  store  flour  or 
mill  feed  for  a  longer  time  than  is  permitted  by  rule  8,  should  be  made  to  the 
Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  in  which  the  place  of  storage  is 
located. 

[II— A— 1,  2,  3  (a).    Aug.  27,  1918.    SubaUtute  this  for  II— A— 1,  2,  3.1 

A.  Special  License  Regulations  Govebnino  Manufactubebs  of  Whxat  Floub, 

Mixed  Floub  and  Wheat  Mill  Feed. 

Dealing  in  wheat, — ^Any  wheat  flour  miller  who  resells  wheat  without  mill- 
ing is  subject  in  such  operations  to  the  rules  governing  dealers  in  wheat  con- 
tained in  a  separate  pamphlet 

Dealing  in  flour  or  feed, — Any  wheat  flour  miller  who  buys  flour  or  ffeed  for 
resale  is  subject,  in  such  dealings,  to  the  rules  and  margins  prescribed  for 
wholesalers  or  retailers  of  such  commodities. 

Mixed  flour, — Mixed  flour  is  defined  for  the  purpose  of  these  rules  as  a  mixed 
flour  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  wheat  flour.  Wherever  the  words 
"  wheat  flour  "  are  used  in  the  following  rules  they  shall  be  construed  to  include 
all  such  mixed  flours,  and  whole  wheat  or  Graham  flours,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  The  words  **  wheat  miller,"  wherever  used  in  these  rules,  shall  include 
manufacturers  of  mixed  flour. 
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Ruuc  M.  S.  1.  Storage  space  subject  to  Oovemtnent  command. — ^The  storage* 
pace  or  any  part  thereof  in  all  warehouses,  elevators,  and  other  plants  used  for 
he  storage  of  wheat  or  any  products  thereof  shall  be  at  the  command  of  the 
Jnited  States  Food  Administration  whenever  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
rator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  utilize 
uch  space  for  Governmental  purposes. 

Rule  M.  S.  2  (as  amended  Aug.  27, 1918,  effective  Sept.  1, 1918).  Storage  of 
cheat  limited, — No  whent  shall  be  received  for  or  kept  in  storage  by  any  licen- 
lee  other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  some  agency  thereof  for 
I  longer  period  than  60  days  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  United 
states  Food  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

Rn^  M.  S.  3  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Sixty  days*  sup- 
ply of  unsold  wheat  and  Your  in  the  aggregate, — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not 
seep  on  hand  or  have  in  his  possession  at  any  time  wheat  or  wheat  flour  and 
vheat-mlll  feed,  in  quantities  in  excees  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business,  for  shipment  or  delivery  by  him  during  the  next  60  days,  nor  shall  he 
lave  purchased,  or  in  transit,  in  addition  to  such  60  days*  stock,  more  than  a 
sufficient  amount  of  wheat  to  maintain  such  60  days'  stocks,  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  or  its  duly  authorized 
representative;  provided.  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from 
having  on  hand  not  to  exceed  a  carload  of  such  commodities. 

Note. — Special  wheat-storage  permits, — ^Application  for  written  permission 
ro  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  or  mill  feed,  or  to  hold  wheat  flour, 
or  mill  feed  for  a  longer  time  than  is  permitted  by  rul(;s  2  and  3,  should  be 
made  to  the  manager  of  the  grain  zone  in  which  the  place  of  storage  is  located. 
It  is  the  intention  to  grant  such  application  freely  where  the  occasion  justifies. 

[II— A— ,1,  2,  8  (b).    Nov.  16,  1918.    Substitute  this  for  II— A— 1,  2,  3  (a).] 

A.  Special  License  Regulations  Govebning  Manufactubebs  of  Wheat  Flouk, 

Mixed  Floue,  and  Wheat  Mill  Feed. 

Dealing  in  wheat. — Any  wheat  flour  miller  who  resells  wheat  without  milling 
is  subject  in  such  operations  to  the  rules  governing  dealers  in  wheat  contained 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

Dealing  in  flour  or  feed, — Any  wheat  flour  miller  who  buys  flour  or  feed  for 
resale  is  subject,  in  such  dealings,  to  the  rules  and  margins  prescribed  for 
wholesalers  or  retailers  of  such  commodities. 

Mixed  flour, — Mixed  flour  is  deflned  for  the  purpose  of  these  rules  as  a 
mixed  flour  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  wheat  flour.  Wherever  the  words 
"wheat  flour"  are  used  in  the  following  rules  they  shall  be  construed  to  include 
all  such  mixed  flours,  and  whole  wheat  or  Graham  flours,  unless  otherwise 
stated.  The  words  "  wheat  miller,"  wherever  used  in  these  rules,  shall  include 
manufacturers  of  mixed  flour. 

Rule  M.  S.  1.  Storage  space  subject  to  Oovemment  command, — ^The  storage 
space  or  any  part  thereof  in  all  warehouses,  elevators,  and  other  plants  used 
frir  the  storage  of  wheat  or  any  products  thereof  shall  be  at  the  command  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  whenever  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  shall  deem  it  necessary 
to  utilize  such  space  for  governmental  purposes. 

Rule  M.  S.  2  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Storage  of  wheat  limited,—So 
wheat  shall  be  received  for  or  kept  in  storage  by  any  licensee  other  than  for  the 
United  States  Government  or  some  agency  thereof  for  a  longer  period  than  90 
days  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

Rule  M.  S.  8  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Ninety  days*  supply  of  unsold 
u>heat  and  flour  in  the  aggregate,— The  wheat  miller  shall  not  keep  on  hand 
or  have  in  his  possession  at  any  time  wheat  or  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed. 
In  quanaties  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business,  for  ship- 
ment or  delivery  by  him  during  the  next  90  days,  nor  shall  he  have  purchased, 
er  In  transit.  In  addition  to  such  90  days'  stock,  more  than  a  sufficient  amount 
«f  wheat  to  maintain  such  90  days'  stocks,  without  the  written  permission  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration   or   its  duly  authorized  representative: 

Prowdcd,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  having  on  hand 

not  to  exceed  a  carload  of  such  commodities. 
Note. Special  wheat  storage  permits.— Application  for  written  jyermission 

to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  wheat  flour,  or  mill  feed,  or  to  hold  wheat  flour 
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or  mill  feed  for  a  longer  time  than  is  permitted  by  rules  2  and  3,  should  be  made 
to  the  manager  of  the  grain  zone  in  which  the  place  of  storage  is  located.  It 
Is  the  intention  to  grant  such  applications  freely  where  the  occasion  justifies 

[II_A--4.] 
BULES  BEOABDING   WHEAT  CON8EBVATION. 

KuLE  M.  S.  4.  Minimum  flour  extraction. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not  use  more 
ithan  264  pounds  of  58  pounds  per  bushel  or  heavier  clean  wheat  in  making  196 
pounds  of  flour.  In  grinding  wheat  of  other  test  weights  he  shall  not  use  ar. 
amount  in  excess  of  that  shown  in  the  following  schedule  in  making  196  pouml« 
»of  flour : 


Test  weieht  of  wheat  per 
bushel. 


58  pounds  or  heavier 

57  pounds , 

TjC  pounds 

5)pouuds 


Wheat 

Percent- 

per  196 
pounds 

aee 
offlour 

flour. 

extraction. 

Poundi. 

264 

74.3 

268 

73.2 

272 

72.1 

276 

71.0 

Test  weieht  of  wheat  per 
oushel. 


54  pounds 
53  pounds 
52  pounds 
51  pounds 


Wheat 

per  196 

pounds 

flour. 


Pouvds. 
2«1 
286 
292 
298 


Percent- 

ace 

offloor 

extrartiaa. 


Definition  of  clean  wheat, — Clean  wheat  shall  be  construed  to  mean  wheat 
after  it  has  passed  over  the  receiving  and  first  milling  separators. 

Definition  of  Red  Dog. — ^Red  Dog  (flour  or  feed)  shall  be  considerecl  as 
wheat  mill  feed  for  the  purpose  of  these  regulations. 

Notes. — Custom  milling  and  exchange  transactions. — ^The  above  rule  of  ex- 
traction applies  to  custom  milling  and  exchange  transactions  as  well  as  to 
merchant  milling. 

Quality  of  flour. — ^The  above  rule  of  extraction  must  be  conformed  to  regard- 
less of  the  quality  of  flour  produced. 

Labeling  of  packages. — ^The  wheat  miller  complying  with  the  foregoing  rul<* 
may  place  upon  his  package  the  words  "Milled  in  accordance  with  the  Unite*! 
States  Food  Administration  Regulations." 

Allowable  feed  extraction. — If  the  wheat  miller  obtains  a  greater  quantity 
of  wheat  mill  feed,  in  addition  to  screenings,  per  barrel  of  flour,  than  Is  shown 
in  the  following  schedule,  he  has  violated  the  foregoing  rule  regarding  flour 
extraction : 


Test  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel. 


58  pounds  or  heavier 

57  pounds 

56  pounds 

55  pounds 


Haximum 

permissible 

feed  returns 

perl96 

pounds 

flour  manu 

ftetured. 


Poundt. 
68 
72 
76 
80 


Test  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel. 


54  pounds 
63  pounds 
52  pounds 
51  pounds 


Maximum 
permissiblf 
feed  returns 
per  196 
pounds 
flour  manu- 
factured. 


Pounds. 


65 
90 

102 


[II— A— 6,  6,  7,  8,  9.1 

Rule  M.  S.  5.  Wheat  not  to  be  used  for  feeding — Exceptions. — ^The  wheat 
miller  shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration, Feedingstuffs  Division,  Washington,  D.  C,  grind,  crack,  or  sell 
wheat  or  wheat  flour  for  feeding  purposes  or  use  wheat  or  wheat  flour  in  man- 
uf actarlng  or  mixing  feed :  Provided,  however,  That  poultry  or  pigeon  feed  ct)n- 
taining  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  may 
be  manufactured  and  sold :  Provided,  further,  That  any  wheat  unfit  for  humai 
consumption  and  unfit  for  poultry  or  pigeon  feed  may  be  used  for  other  feedioff 
purposes. 
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Rule  M.  S.  6.  Only  one  grade  of  flour  to  be  waife. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall 
tiake  only  one  grade  of  pure  wheat  flour,  namely,  100  per  cent  **  straight "  flour, 
xcept  with  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Liid  such  100  per  cent  flour  shall  not  be  subjected  to  separation  or  division. 

:XoTE. — ^Application  per  permits  should  be  made  to  the  United  States  Food 
Vdmlnistration,  Cereal  Division,  flour  milling  section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

liiTLE  M.  S.  7.  Use  or  sale  of  wheat  flour  for  other  than  human  consumption 
prohibited. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not  use  wheat  flour  or  sell  such  flour  to  be 
ised  for  any  other  purpose  than  human  consumption,  or  for  the  manufacture  of 
jluten  flour  or  wheat  starch,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United 
states  Food  Administration,  Distribution  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RiJLE  M.  S.  8.  Manufacture  of  farina^  purified  middlings^  semolina  or  speciaT 
jrannlar  macaroni  flour. — Farina,  purified  middlings,  semolina,  or  special  granu- 
ar  macaroni  flour  shall  be  made  only  with  the  written  permission  of  the* 
L'nited  States  Food  Administration,  Cereal  Division,  flour  milling  section^ 
iVashington,  D.  C.  When  permission  is  granted  to  manufacture  such  products 
:he  wheat  miller  using  other  than  Durum  wheat  may  separate  from  his  wheat 
for  that  purpose  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  mill's  wheat-flour  production, 
md  the  wheat  miller  using  Durum  wheat  may  separate  from  his  wheat  for 
.hat  purpose  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of  his  total  wheat-flour  production,  pro- 
lided  that  the  total  production  of  wheat  flour  and  the  products  named  abwve  in 
the  aggregate  shall  not  be  less  than  is  prescribed  by  preceding  Special  Rule 
M.  S.  4  for  flour  extraction.  Prompt  and  full  rei)orts  of  all  sales  of  such  special 
;)roducts,  giving  the  names  of  purchasers,  destinations,  and  amounts  sold,  must 
be  made  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Cereal  Division,  flour 
milling  section,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

RiTuc  M.  S.  9.  Wheat  not  to  be  toasted. — ^The  wheat  miller  r^hall  not  subject 
wheat  to  any  treatment  or  manipulation  that  will  result  in  waste  of  wheat  from 
which  flour  fit  for  human  consumption  can  be  made. 

Ill — A — 4.  5    6.  7,  8,  9   (a).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  thlg  for  pp.   II— A— 4  and 

II— A— «,  6,  7,  8,  9.] 

Rule  M.  S.  4.  Minimum  flour  extraction. — (Repecded  Nov.  12,  1918.) 

Rule  M.  S.  5.  Wheat  not  to  be  used  for  feeding — Exceptions. —  (Repealed 
Nov.  2,  effective  Nov.  4,  1918.) 

Rule  M.  S.  6.  Only  one  grade  of  flour  to  be  made. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall 
make  only  one  grade  of  pure  wheat  flour,  namely  100  per  cent  "  straight "  flour, 
except  with  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
nnd  such  100  per  cent  flour  shall  not  be  subject  to  separation  or  division. 

Note. — ^Application  for  permits  should  be  made  to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  Cereal  Division,  flour  milling  section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rule  M.  S.  7.  Use  or  sale  of  wheat  flour  for  other  than  human  consumption 
prohibited.— (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 

Rule  M.  S.  8.  Manufacture  of  Farina^  purified  middlings,  Semolina,  or 
special  granular  macaroni  flour, — Farina,  purified  middlings.  Semolina,  or  fn;)e- 
clal  granular  macaroni  flour  shall  be  made  only  with  the  written  i)ermission 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Cereal  Division,  flour  milling 
section,  Washington,  D.  C.  When  permission  is  granted  to  manufacture  such 
products,  the  wheat  miller  using  other  than  durum  wheat  may  separate  from 
his  wheat  for  that  purpose  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  mill's  wheat  flour 
production,  and  the  wheat  miller  using  durum  wheat  may  separate  from  his 
wheat  for  that  purpose  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  of  his  total  wheat  flour  pro- 
duction, provided  that  the  total  production  of  wheat  flour  and  the  products 
named  above  in  the  aggregate  shall  not  be  less  than  is  prescribed  by  preceding 
Special  Rule  M.  S.  4  for  flour  extraction.  Prompt  and  full  reports  of  all  sales 
of  such  special  products,  giving  the  names  of  purchasers,  destinations,  and 
amounts  sold,  must  be  made  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Cereal 
Division,  flour  milling  section,  42  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Rule  M.  S.  9.  Wheat  not  to  be  wasted. — The  wheat  miller  shall  not  subject 
wheat  to  any  treatment  or  manipulation  that  will  result  in  waste  of  wheat  from 
which  flour  flt  for  human  consumption  can  be  made. 

[II— A— 10.1 

Rile  M.  S.  10.— Manufacture  of  mixed  flour.— The  wheat  miller  shall  not 
manufacture  mixed  flour  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  of  substitute  flours, 
to  wit.  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato 
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flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  milo  flour,  Kafilr  flour,  feterlta  flour,  bean  floar,  cas- 
sava flour,  taro  Hour,  or  banana  flour.  All  corn  flour  and  barley  flour  used  shall 
conform  to  the  specifications  therefor  prescribed  by  the  regulations  goveminp 
corn  and  barley  millers.  All  other  substitute  flours  used  shall  be  limited,  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  moisture,  fat  content,  and  acidity,  so  that  the  resulting  product 
shall  have  good  keeping  qualities. 

Notes. — The  following  are  the  speciflcations  prescribed  for  corn  flour  and 
barley  flour : 

Corn  flour, — Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn,  hominy,  grits,  or  cream 
meal,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  flue  enough  so  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
will  sift  through  No.  9XX  bolting  silk,  and  balance  shall  sift  through  No.  72 
grits  gauze;  shall  be  of  an  even  color  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  13i  per 
cent  moisture  and  li  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction,  or  12i  per  cent  moistun* 
and  2  per  cent  fat.  Not  to  exceed  70  pounds  of  corn  flour  shall  be  made  from 
100  pounds  of  corn.  Such  corn  shall  be  clean  and  sound  and  contain  not  to 
exceed  14^  per  cent  moisture. 

Barley  flour, — Shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  barley  and  shall  be  of  s 
texture  fine  eYiough  to  sift  through  No.  9XX  bolting  silk;  and  shall  be  of  a 
uniform  color  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  11^  per  cent  moisture  and  1^  per 
cent  fat  by  ether  extraction,  and  not  more  than  55  pounds  of  barley  flour  shall  be 
made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  barley. 

Labeling, — ^The  licensee  manufacturing  mixed  flour  must  state  upon  the 
package  the  percentage  of  all  ingredients  therein  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the  pure 
food  law. 

Tax. — Mixed  flour  can  be  manufactured  only  under  regulations  concerning 
nixed  flour  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  internal 
revenue  act  approved  June  13,  1808,  as  amended  by  act  of  April  12,  1902. 
Millers  and  blenders  or  others  desiring  to  engage  in  the  manufacturing  or 
blending  of  mixed  flour  may  obtain  these  regulations  upon  application  to  any 
collector  of  internal  revenue  or  to  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  requesting  speciflcally  copies  of  regulations  No.  25 
concerning  mixed  flour.    These  regulations  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

[II — ^A— 10  (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  II— A— 10.] 

Rule  M.  S.  10  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Afanufar- 
ture  and  labeling  of  mixed  flour,  whole  wheat,  and  Qraham  flour. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  manufacture  or  sell  any  mixed  flour  containing  corn  meal, 
corn  flour,  barley  flour,  or  rye  flour  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator,  unless  It  conforms  to  one  of  the  following  speciflca- 
tions : 

Mixed  wheat  and  barley  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  barley  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  tlie 
standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Mixe<l  wheat  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed  In  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  corn  flour  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Mixed  wheat,  barley,  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  8 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  corn  flour  and  1  pound  of  barley  flour, 
each  of  such  flour  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Pood  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mixed  wheat  and  rye  flour  shall  be  mixed  In  the  proportion  of  3  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  2  pounds  or  more  of  rye  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conformin? 
to  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  provided  that  if 
such  flour  contains  more  than  2  pounds  of  rye  flour  to  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour, 
the  percentage  of  ingredients  shall  be  stated  on  each  package. 

Whole  wheat,  entire  wheat,  or  Graham  flours:  The  licensee  shall  not  maiui- 
fartnr*^  or  sell  whole  wheat,  entire  wheat,  or  Graham  flour  unless  such  flour 
contains  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry. 

Labeling:  Mixed  flours  conforming  to  the  foregoing  speciflcations  should  br 
labeled  Victory  Mixed  Flour,  and  no  flour  shall  be  labeled  Victory  Mixed  Flour 
unless  It  conforms  thereto.  Whole  wheat,  entire  wheat  or  Graham  flour  con- 
forming to  this  rule  may  be  labeled  "Victory,"  but  no  such  flour  shall  be  so 
labeled  unless  it  conforms  to  this  rule. 

Note. — The  term  "  Victory  "  is  a  descriptive  name  indicating  that  the  flour 
contains  substitutes  In  accordance  with  the  Food  Administration  requirements. 
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It  sliould  be  used  by  all  manufacturers  when  producing  this  flour  in  a  descrip- 
tive sense  but  not  as  a  trade  name. 

Tax. — ^Mixed  flour  can  be  manufactured  only  under  regulations  concerning 
niLxed  flour  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  internal 
revenue  act  approved  June  13, 1898,  as  amended  by  act  of  April  12, 1902.  Millers 
41  nd  blenders  or  others  desiring  to  engage  in  the  manufacturing  or  blending  of 
mixed  flour  may  obtain  these  regulations  upon  application  to  any  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  or  to  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  requesting  specifically  copies  of  regulations  No.  25  concerning 
mixed  flour.  These  regulations  must  be  strictly  complied  with,  but  the  licensee 
^vill  find  them  extremely  simple  in  operation.    The  tax  is  small. 

Labeling, — The  licensee  manufacturing  mixed  flour  must  conform  to  all  re- 
quirements of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  labeling 
such  flour. 

Pancake  and  Belf-riHng  flours, — If  the  above  rule  interferes  with  the  manu- 
facture of  any  established  brands  of  pancake  or  self -rising  flours,  special  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Distribution 
I>ivision,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  permission  to  continue  operation. 

[II_A— 10  (b).    Sept.  20,  1918.    SubBtltote  this  for  II— A— 10  (a).] 

RiTix  M.  S.  10  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Manufacturing  and  labeling  of 
mixed  flour,  whole-wheat,  and  graham  flour, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  manufac- 
ture or  sell  any  mixed  flour  containing  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour,  or 
rye  flour  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
trator, unless  it  conforms  to  one  of  the  following  specifications : 

Mixed  wheat  and  barley  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds 
of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  barley  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Mixed  wheat  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  com  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Mixed  wheat  and  oat  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  oat  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Mixed  wheat,  barley,  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  8 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  corn  flour  and  1  pound  of  barley  flour, 
each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

Mixed  wheat  and  rye  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  8  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  2  pounds  or  more  of  rye  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to 
the  standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  provided  that  if  such 
flour  contains  more  than  2  pounds  of  rye  flour  to  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  the 
percentage  of  ingredients  shall  be  stated  on  each  package. 

Labeling  Victory:  Mixed  flours  conforming  to  the  foregoing  speclflcations 
should  be  labeled  Victory  Mixed  Flour,  followed  by  the  names  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  no  flour  shall  be  labeled  Victory  Mixed  Flour  unless  it  conforms 
to  the  above  specifications. 

The  term  "  Victory  "  is  a  descriptive  name  indicating  that  the  flour  contains 
substitutes  in  accordance  with  the  Food  Administration  requirements.  It 
shoud  be  used  by  all  manufacturers,  when  producing  this  mixed  flour,  in  a 
descriptive  sense,  but  not  as  a  trade  name,  and  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  other  brands  rather  than  alone.    Its  use,  however,  is  not  mandatory. 

Mixed  wheat  flour  and  other  authorized  substitute  flours  than  above  shall 
be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  such 
substitute  flours,  and  each  of  such  flours  shall  conform  to  the  standards  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  Such  other  mixed  flours,  however,  can 
not  be  labeled  Victory  Flour. 

Whole  wheat,  entire  wheat,  or  graham  flours.  The  licensee  shall  not  manu- 
facture or  sell  whole  wheat,  entire  wheat,  or  graham  flour  unless  such  flour 
contains  at  least  05  per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry.  Whole  wheat,  entire  wheat, 
or  graham  flour  conforming  to  this  rule  may  be  labeled  "  Victory,"  but  no  such 
flour  shall  be  so  labeled  unless  it  conforms  to  this  rule. 

Tcup. — ^Mixed  flour  can  be  manufactured  only  under  regulations  concerning 
mixed  flour  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  internal- 
revenue  act  approved  June  13, 1898,  as  amended  by  act  of  April  12, 1902.  Millers 
and  blenders  or  others  desiring  to  engage  in  the  manufacturing  or  blending  of 
mixed  flour  may  obtain  these  regulations  upon  application  to  any  collector  of 
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internal  revenue  or  to  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue  Department,  Waab- 
ington,  D.  0.,  requesting  specifically  copies  of  regulations  No.  25  concerning 
mixed  flour.    These  regulations  must  be  strictly  complied  with. 

Labeling, — ^The  licensee  manufacturing  mixed  flour  must  conform  to  all 
requirements  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
labeling  such  flour. 

Manufacture  of  pancake  floura, — ^No  permit  is  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  pancake  or  other  similar  flours  in  which  no  wheat  flour  is  used. 

Qraham^  entire  wheat,  or  whole-vyheat  flours. — ^There  is  no  prohibition  in  tbe 
above  rule  or  elsewhere  in  United  States  Food  Administration  regulations 
against  the  manufacture  of  entire  wheat  or  whole  wheat  flours,  either  by  the 
grinding  of  t^e  whole- wheat  berry  (provided  such  flour  contains  at  least  95 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry),  or  against  the  manufacture  of  these  products  by 
the  mixing  of  100  per  cent  straight  flour  v^th  clean  wheat  bran  and  middlings 
in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  cleaned  wheat  bran 
and  middlings. 

Mamifactwe  of  mixed  flours  not  mandatory. — ^The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
mixed  flour  is  urged  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  but  is  not 
mandatory. 

Sale  of  mixed  flour  without  substitutes. — ^Mixed  flours  made  in  accordance 
vTith  the  above  speciflcations  may  be  sold  without  substitutes. 

The  following  are  the  speciflcations  which  have  been  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  for  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour,  and 
rye  flour,  and  all  such  flours  used  in  mixing  must  conform  to  these  speci- 
fications : 

C!orn  flour  shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  or  clean,  sound 
corn,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  flne  enough  so  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent 
will  sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  balance  shall  sift  through  No.  72 
grits  gauze;  shall  be  of  an  even  color  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per 
cent  moisture  and  fat  in  the  aggregate,  in  no  event  to  exceed  13^  per  cent 
moisture,  and  in  no  event  to  exceed  2i  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Barley  flour  shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  barley,  and  shall  be  of  a  tex- 
ture flne  enough  to  sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk,  and  shall  be  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  Hi  per  cent  moisture  and  21 
per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction,  and  not  more  than  55  pounds  of  barley  flour 
shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  barley. 

Rye  flour  shall  be  milled  from  dean,  sound  rye,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture 
flne  enough  so  that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  shall  sift  through  No.  9  XX 
bolting  silk  and  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk;  shall  be  of  a  uniform  color, 
and  shall  not  contain  more  than  13)  per  cent  moisture  and  1)  per  cent  fat  by 
ether  extraction;  and  not  more  than  a  total  of  70  pounds  of  white,  straight, 
or  dark  rye  flour  shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  rye.  If  this 
product  is  separated  into  patent  and  dark  rye  flour,  not  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  extracted  flour  shall  be  labeled  or  sold  as  "patent"  The  dark  rye 
flour  which  results  shall  not  be  subjected  to  further  separation  or  division,  but 
may  contain  not  to  exceed  2)  per  cent  fat. 

Oat  flour  shall  be  milled  from  oat  groats  made  from  clean,  sound  oats,  or 
from  rolled  oats  or  oat  meal,  and  shall  be  ground  to  a  texture  fine  enough  so 
that  not  less  than  70  per  cent  will  sift  through  7  XX  bolting  silk  and  balance 
through  No.  52  grit  gauze,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  moisture 
and  2  per  cent  fiber. 

[II— A— 10  (c).    Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  II— A— 10  (b).] 

Rule  M.  S.  10.  Manufacture  and  labeling  of  mixed  flour^  whole  wheat,  and 
Graham  flour. — (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 

[11— A— 11.  12,  13.1 
PROFITS,  PRICES,  AND  DIFFERBNTIAL8. 

Rule  M.  S.  11.  Wheat  flour  and  feed  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over 
cost  of  wheat  and  packages. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  sell  flour  and  feed  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  purchase  price  of  the  wheat 
from  which  it  is  manufactured  plus  the  cost  of  packages :  Provided^  That  if  any 
such  miller  pays  more  for  wheat  than  the  customary  market  price  in  that 
locality,  as  evidenced  by  the  fair  guaranteed  price  basis  established  by  the 
President's  proclamation  of  February  21,  1918,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
Include  io  his  averaj?e  purchase  price,  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  the  excess 

-^r  such  cu.stomary  market  price. 
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Notes. — Fair  price  schedules. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will 
[)ublish  from  time  to  time  and  furnish  to  any  wheat  miller  a  maximum  fair- 
price  schedule  for  flour  and  feed  established  with  relation  to  the  guaranteed 
price  basis  for  wheat.  Any  sales  of  flour  or  feed  in  excess  of  this  fair-price 
schedule  will  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule,  and  liny  price  at  or 
below  the  fair-price  schedule  will  be  regarded  as  a  compliance  with  the  above 
rule. 

Mixed  /lours, — ^The  above  rule  and  fair-price  schedule  apply  to  "  mixed  flour  " 
[containing  50  per  cent  of  wheat  and  whole  wheat  and  Graham  flour,  as  well 
as  to  wheat  flour.  Sales  of  mixed  flour,  whole  wheat,  and  Graham  flour  will 
be  considered  to  return  an  excessive  profit  if  made  at  a  price  in  excess  of 
the  fair-price  schedule  or  of  the  licensee's  current  selling  price  of  wheat  flour. 

Soft  wheat  feeds. — ^The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  the 
sale  of  wheat  mill  feeds  containing  not  less  than  90  per  cent  soft  winter  wheat 
at  a  price  not  more  than  $2  In  excess  of  the  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for 
other  wheat  mill  feeds :  Provided,  That  all  shipments  or  deliveries  of  such  mill 
feeds  are  made  in  packages  which  are  plainly  marked  "  Manufactured  from  soft 
winter  wheat." 

RuuE  M.  S.  12.  Package  charge. — In  arriving  at  the  per  barrel  package  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  rule  11  the  licensee  shall  use  the  current  cost  of  two  98-pound 
cotton  sacks  of  standard  size  and  grade  as  quoted  for  lots  of  1,000  bags,  plus 
any  freight  or  transportation  charges.  The  charge  for  any  other  size  or  style 
of  packages  as  furnished  by  mill  or  buyer  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
such  98-pound  cotton  sacks,  plus  or  minus  the  differential  which  will  be  indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Rule  M.  S.  13.  Flour  price  schedule  and  differentials  should  he  displayed  in 
mill. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  cause  to  be  displayed  in  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness and  mills,  warehouses,  and  agencies  maintained,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  him  such  flour-price  schedule  and  package  differentials  as  may  be  furnished 
to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  a 
schedule  showing  cost  of  sacks  and  other  charges.  He  shall  furnish  copies  of 
any  such  documents  to  buyers  upon  request. 

[II — A — 11,   12.  13   (a).     Sept  20,   1918.     Substitute  this  for  II — A — 11,   12.   18,  and 

•II — A — 11,  12.  18.] 

PROFITS,   PBICES,   AND  DIFFEKENTIALS. 

Rule  M.  S.  11  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Wheat  ftour^  mixed  flour  and 
feed  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  wheat  and  packages. — ^The 
wheat  miller  shall  sell  flour  and  feed  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance 
over  the  average  purchase  price  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  manufactured, 
plus  the  cost  of  package:  Provided,  That  if  any  such  miller  pays  more  for 
wheat  than  the  customary  market  price  in  that  locality,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fair  guaranteed  price  basis  established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1918,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  include  in  his  average  purchase 
price,  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  the  excess  over  such  customary  market  price. 

Notes. — Fair  price  schedules. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  will 
publsh  from  time  to  time  and  furnish  to  any  wheat  miller  a  maximum  fair- 
price  schedule  for  flour  and  feed  established  with  relation  to  the  guaranteed- 
price  basis  for  wheat.  Any  sales  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  whole-wheat  or 
graham  flour  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  excess  of  this  fair-price  schedule  will  be  re- 
prarded  as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule,  and  any  sale  at  a  price  at  or  below  the 
fair-price  schedule  will  be  regarded  as  n  compliance  with  the  above  rule. 

Mixed  flours. — ^The  above  rule  and  fair-price  schedule  apply  to  "  mixed  flour  " 
and  whole-wheat  and  graham  flour,  as  well  as  to  wheat  flour.  Sales  of  mixed 
flonr,  whole- wheat  and  graham  flour  will  be  considered  to  return  an  excessive 
profit  if  made  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  fair-price  schedule  or  of  the  licensee's 
current  selling  price  of  wheat  flour. 

t<oft  wheat  fe-eds. — ^The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  the 
sale  of  soft,  winter-wheat  mill  feeds  at  a  price  not  more  than  $2  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for  other  wheat  mill  feeds:  Provided,  That 
all  shipments  or  deliveries  of  such  mill  feeds  are  made  In  packages  which  are 
plainly  marked  "  Soft  winter  wheat." 

^yheat  screenings. — ^Any  sales  of  wheat  screenings  in  excess  of  the  fair  price 
sc-l\e<hile  for  bran  will  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  Rule  M.  S.  11  and  cause  for 
revoking  the  offender's  license. 

Interest  on  arrival  drafts. — Interest  on  arrival  drafts  on  sales  of  flour  and 
feed  may  be  included  in  invoices  as  a  separate  item,  and  is  chargeable  over  the 
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fair-price  schedules  where  definite  arrangements  to  that  effect  are  made  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller. 

Self-rising  wheat  flour, — ^The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable 
the  sale  of  self-rising  wheat  flour  at  a  price  not  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel 
over  the  licensee's  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for  100  per  cent  straight-grade 
wheat  flour. 

Blenders. — ^The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  a  margin 
of  25  cents  per  barrel  over  average  cost,  for  blending  wheat  flours  or  for 
blending  wheat  flours  with  substitutes,  the  cost  to  be  considered  as  the  average 
invoice  price  delivered  at  the  blending  plant  To  the  above  carload  basis  it  will 
be  considered  reasonable  that  blenders  add  the  selling  margins  covering  various 
classes  of  sales,  as  per  Rule  M.  S.  14. 

Rule  M.  S.  12.  Package  charge, — In  arriving  at  the  per  barrel  package  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  Rule  11  the  licensee  shall  use  the  current  cost  of  two  dS- 
pound  cotton  sacks  of  standard  size  and  grade  as  quoted  for  lots  of  1,000  bap, 
plus  any  freight  or  transportation  charges.  The  charge  for  any  other  size  or 
style  of  packages  as  furnished  by  mill  or  buyer  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  such  98-pound  cotton  sacks,  plus  or  minus  the  differential  which  will  be  indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Rule  M.  S.  13.  Flour  price  schedule  and  differentials  should  he  displayed  in 
mill. — The  wheat  miller  shall  cause  to  be  displayed  in  his  principle  place  of 
business  and  mills,  warehouses,  and  agencies  maintained,  controlled,  or  operated 
by  him,  such  flour-price  schedule  and  package  differentials  as  may  be  furnished 
to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  a 
schedule  showing  cost  of  sacks  and  other  charges.  He  shall  furnish  copies  of 
any  such  documents  to  buyers  upon  request. 

[II— A— 11,  12,  18  (b).     Dec.  4.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  II— A— 11,  12,  18   (a).] 

PROFITS,   FRICESy    AND  DIFFERENTIALS. 

Rule  M.  S.  11  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Wheat  flour,  mtxed  flour,  and 
feed  to  he  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  wheat  and  packages, — ^The 
wheat  miller  shall  sell  flour  and  feed  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance 
over  the  average  purchase  price  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  manufactured  plus 
the  cost  of  packages :  Provided,  That  if  any  such  miller  pays  more  for  wheat  than 
the  customary  market  price  in  that  locality  as  evidenced  by  the  fair  guaranteed 
price  basis  established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  February  21,  1918.  he 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  include  in  his  average  purchase  price,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  rule,  the  excess  over  such  customary  market  price. 

Note. — Fair-price  schedules, — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will 
publish  from  time  to  time  and  furnish  to  any  wheat  miller  a  maximum  fair- 
price  schedule  for  flour  and  feed  established  with  relation  to  the  guaranteed 
price  basis  for  wheat.  Any  sales  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  whole  wheat  or 
graham  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  excess  of  this  fair-price  schedule  will  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule,  and  any  sale  at  a  price  at  or  below 
the  fair-price  schedule  will  be  regarded  as  a  compliance  with  the  above  rule. 

Mixed  flours, — ^The  above  rule  and  fair-price  schedule  apply  to  "  mixed  flour  " 
and  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  as  well  as  to  wheat  flour.  Sales  of  mixed 
flour,  whole-wheat  and  graham  flour  will  be  considered  to  return  an  excessive 
profit  if  made  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  fair-price  schedule  or  of  the  licensee's 
current  selling  price  of  wheat  flour. 

Soft  wheat  feeds, — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonalble  the 
sale  of  soft  winter  wheat  mill  feeds  at  a  price  not  more  than  $2  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for  other  wheat  mill  feeds:  Provided,  That 
all  shipments  or  deliveries  of  such  mill  feeds  are  made  In  packages  which  are 
plainly  marked  "  Soft  winter  wheat" 

Wheat  screenings. — (Canceled  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

Interest  on  arrival  drafts. — Interest  on  arrival  drafts  on  sale  of  flour  and 
feed  may  be  Included  in  invoices  as  a  separate  item  and  is  chargeable  over  the 
fair-price  schedules  where  definite  arrangements  to  that  effect  are  made  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

Self-raising  wheat  flour, — ^The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable 
the  sale  of  self-rising  wheat  flour  at  a  price  not  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel 
over  the  licensee's  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for  100  per  cent  straight  grade 
wheat  flour. 

Blenders. — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  a  margin  of 
25  cents  per  barrel  over  average  cost  for  blending  wheat  flours  or  for  blending 
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wheat  flours  with  substitutes,  the  cost  to  be  considered  as  the  average  invoice 
price  delivered  at  the  blending  plant.  To  the  above  carload  basis  it  will  be 
considered  reasonable  that  blenders  add  the  selling  margins  covering  various 
classes  of  sales  as  per  Rule  M.  S.  14. 

RXTLE  M.  S.  12.  Pctckage  charge. — In  arriving  at  the  per  barrel  package  cost 
for  the  purpose  of  rule  11  the  licensee  shall  use  the  current  cost  of  two  08-pound 
cotton  sacks  of  standard  size  and  grade  as  quoted  for  lots  of  1,000  bags  plus 
any  freight  or  transportation  charges.  The  charge  for  any  other  size  or  style 
of  packages  as  furnished  by  mill  or  buyer  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
such  08-pound  cotton  sacks  plus  or  minus  the  differential  which  will  be  indi- 
cated from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Rule  M.  S.  13.  Flour-price  schedule  and  differentials  should  be  displayed 
in  mill.  The  wheat  miller  shall  cause  to  be  displayed  in  his  principal  place  of 
business  and  mills,  warehouses,  and  agencies  maintained,  controlled,  or  oper- 
ated by  him  such  flour-price  schedule  and  package  differentials  as  may  be 
famished  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
and  a  schedule  showing  cost  of  sacks  and  other  charges.  He  shall  furnish 
copies  of  any  such  documents  to  buyers  upon  request. 

[^11— A— 11,  12,  18.     Insert  this  after  II— A— 11,  12,  18.] 

Note  to  Rule  II — ^A — 11.  Wheat  8creeninga. — ^Any  sales  of  wheat  screenings 
in  excess  of  the  fair-price  schedule  for  bran  will  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
Rule  M.  S.  II  and  cause  for  revoking  the  offender's  license.    (Aug.  24,  1918.) 


(•II_A— 11.  12,  13  (a).     Sept.  26,  1918.     This  should  foUow  II— A— 11,  12,  13  (a).] 

XoTE  TO  Rule  II— A— 12— (Effective  Sept.  18,  1918.) 

Package  differentiaU, 
[Basis  08  pounds   cotton.] 


Weight. 


PouJidg. 
196 
98 
98 
140 
98 
% 
49 
48 

^i 
24 

12i 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 

49 

4S 

m 

24' 

121 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

* 

^ 

3 
2 


Wood,  10.60  over  basis 

Wood,  $1.35  over  basis 

Cotton ,  basis  (2  to  barrel) 

Jute,  same  as  basis 

Jute,  10.05  over  basis  (2  to  barrel) 

Cotton ,  90.20  under  basis  (2  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  S0.20  over  basis  (4  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  same  as  basis 

Cotton,  90.45  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) , 

Cotton,  $0.25  over  basis  (8  to  barren 

Cotton,  $0.80  over  basis  ( 16  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  $0.60  over  basis  ( 16  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  $1.20  over  basis  (20  to  barrel) 

Cot  ton ,  $0.90  o  ver  basis  ( 24  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  $1.10  over  basis  (28  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  $1.05  over  basis  (32  to  barrel) ." . . 

Cotton,  $1.70  over  basis  (40  to  barrel) 

Cot  ton ,  $  1 .  56  0  ver  basis  ( 56 1  o  barrel) 

Cotton,  $1.70  over  basis  (64  to  barrel) 

Cotton,  $2.65  over  basis  (96  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.05  under  basis  (4  to  barrel) 

Paper ,  $0.25  under  basis  ( 4 1 o  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.05  over  basis  (8  to  barrel) ^ 

Paper,  $0.05  under  basis  (8  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.25  over  basis  ( 16  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.05  over  basis  ( 16  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.50  over  basis  (20  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.15  over  basis  (24  to  barrel^ 

Paper,  $0.40  over  basis  (28  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0 . 55  over  basis  (32  to  barrel ) 

Paper,  $0.70  over  basis  (40  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.85  o  .-er  basis  (56  to  barrel) 

Paper,  $0.95  over  basis  (64  to  barrel) 

Paper.  $1.60  orer  basis  (96  to  barrel) 

Outside  jute  or  cotton  envelopes,  $0.60  per  barrel  additional 

Outside  paper  envelopes,  $0.40  per  barrel  additional 


Charge  over 
bulk  price 

for  packing 
in  buyer's 
packages. 


$0.05 
.15 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.20 
.25 
.25 
.35 
.85 
.35 
.50 
.10 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.7i 
.10 
.10 
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AU  sales  to  be  made  basis  98-pound  cotton. 

Where  flour  is  sold  on  basis  98-pound  cotton  sack  and  delivery  is  made  in 
buyer's  sack,  the  invoice  price  shall  be  arrived  at  by  deducting  from  the  selllqg 
price  the  current  cost  of  two  98-pound  cotton  sacks.  To  bulk  price  thus  obtained 
shall  be  added  charges  over  bulk  price  for  packing  flour  in  buyer's  sacks  as 
named  above. 

Seller  or  buyer  may  not  have  option  of  shipping  flour  in  cotton  or  jute  sacks 
where  either  have  been  specified  at  time  of  sale,  except  as  may  be  agreed  to  bj 
buyer  and  seller  at  time  of  shipment. 

[II— A— 14.] 

RuuK  M.  S.  14.  Maximum  permissible  margins  over  car-lot  bulk  on  varioms 
classes  of  sales, — ^All  sales  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed  shall  be  classified 
as  follows,  and  the  wheat  miller  shall  not  charge  more  than  the  maximum  mar- 
gins indicated  for  each  cass  over  his  car-lot  price,  bulk,  mill,  cash,  or  draft 
terms : 

Glass  A :  Sales  to  any  buyer  in  carload  lots,  bulk,  mill,  cash,  or  draft  attached 
to  bill  of  lading. — Basis. 

Glass  B:  Sales  to  any  buyer  in  mixed  carloads  of  wheat  flour,  wheat-flour 
substitutes,  and  feed  (containing  at  least  40  per  cent  of  feeds  and/or  wheat 
flour  substitutes) — ^Flour,  not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  over  basis;  feed, 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  ton  over  basis. 

Glass  G :  Sales  of  "  consigned  '*  flour  to  wholesale  dealers  from  cars  or  docks, 
in  carload  lots  (not  delivered),  25  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  D :  Sales  of  "  consigned  "  flour  to  wholesale  dealers,  from  cars  or  dock^ 
in  less  than  carload  lots  (not  delivered),  35  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  E:  Sales  of  flour  to  any  buyer,  other  than  individual  consumer,  less- 
than-carload  lots  (not  delivered)  and  excepting  sales  as  per  schedules  *'C" 
and  "  D  " — ^Not  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  F :  Sales  of  flour  in  less  than  carload  lots  to  individual  consumers  (noC 
including  bakers  or  public  eating  places) — ^Not  more  than  $1J20  per  barrel  over 
basis. 

Glass  O :  Sales  of  feed  to  wholesale  dealers  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  not 
less  than  1  ton — ^Not  more  than  $1  per  ton  over  basis. 

Glass  H :  Sales  of  feed  to  retail  dealers  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  not  less 
than  1  ton — Not  more  than  $2  per  ton  over  basis. 

C;iass  I :  Sales  of  feed  in  less  than  ton  lots  to  feed  dealers — ^Not  more  than  |S 
per  ton  over  basis. 

Notes. — Credit. — ^Where  credit  is  extended  on  flour  or  feed,  only  the  actual 
interest  may  be  added. 

Only  one  margin  over  basis  permitted. — ^Not  more  than  one  of  the  margins 
over  basis,  as  indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat  miller  on  the  sale 
of  any  lot  of  flour  or  feed. 

Sales  of  feed  to  consumers, — Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over  basis.  The  Federal  Food  Administrator 
of  the  State  where  the  mill  is  located  will  indicate  what  mai^gins  will  be  con- 
sidered reasonable. 

[II— A--14  (a).     Sept.  20,  1918.     Substttute  thla  for  II— A— 14.] 

Rule  M.  M.  S.  14  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Afaximum  permissible  margins 
over  carlot  bulk  on  various  cUisses  of  sales. — ^All  sales  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat 
mill  feed  shall  be  classified  as  follows,  and  the  wheat  miller  shall  not  charge 
more  than  the  maximum  margins  indicated  for  each  class  over  his  carlot  price; 
bulk,  mill,  cash,  or  draft  terms : 

Class  A :  Sales  to  any  buyer  in  carload  lots,  bulk  mill,  cash,  or  draft  attached 
to  bill  of  lading. — Basis. 

Glass  B :  Sales  to  any  buyer  in  mixed  carloads  of  wheat  flour,  wheat  flour  sub- 
stitutes, and  feeds. — Flour,  not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  over  basis ;  feed* 
not  more  than  50  cents  per  ton  over  basis. 

Glass  G :  Sales  of  *'  consigned  "  flour  to  wholesale  dealers  from  cars  or  docki^ 
in  carload  lots  (not  delivered),  25  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  D:  Sales  of  "consigned"  flour  to  wholesale  dealers,  from  cars  or  docks; 
in  less  than  carload  lots  (not  delivered),  85  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 

Glass  E:  Sales  of  flour  to  any  buyer,  other  than  individual  consumer,  less 
than  carload  lots  (not  delivered)  and  excepting  sales  as  per  Schedules  "C*  and 
••D" — ^Not  more  than  50  cents  per  barrel  over  basis. 
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Class  F:  Sales  of  flour  In  less  than  carload  lots  to  Individual  consumers  (not 
including  bakers  or  public  eating  places)— Not  more  than  $1.20  per  barrel  over 


Class  G :  Sales  of  feed  to  wholesale  dealers  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  not 
ss  than  one  ton — Not  more  than  $1  per  ton  over  basis. 

Class  H :  Sales  of  feed  to  retail  dealers  in  less  than  carload  lots  and  not  less 
than  1  ton — Not  more  than  $2  per  ton  over  basis. 

Class  I :  Sales  of  feed  in  less  than  ton  lots  to  feed  dealers— Not  more  than 
$3  per  ton  over  basis. 

Salc8  of  feed  to  consumers. — Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over  basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of 
the  State  where  the  mill  is  located  will  indicate  what  margins  will  be  considered 
reasonable. 

Notes. — Credit  and  delivery  on  flour. — Not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  for 
delivery  and  credit  may  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  above  margins  where  flour 
is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door,  including  all  charges  for  credit  if  credit  is 
exteiuietl.  Where  credit  is  extended  without  delivery,  only  the  actual  interest 
may  be  added. 

Brokerage. — Brokerage  may  not  be  added  to  the  fair  price  schedule  either  on 
flour  or  feed. 

Credit  and  delivery  charges  on  feed. — ^Not  more  than  a  reasonable  cartage  or 
trucking  charge  may  be  made  where  mill  feed  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door* 
Where  credit  is  extended  only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Cartage. — ^No  charge  for  cartage  or  trucking  on  flour  or  feed  to  a  station  or 
dock  at  the  town  where  the  mill  is  located  may  be  made. 

Only  one  margin  over  basis  permitted. — ^Not  more  than  one  of  the  margins 
over  basis,  as  indicated  al)ove,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat  miller,  on  the  sale 
of  any  lot  of  flour  or  feed. 

[II— A— 15.  16,  17,  18,  19.1 

Ri'LE  M.  S.  15.  Permissible  price  differential  for  farina^  purified  middlings, 
semolina,  or  special  granular  macaroni  flour. — Wheat  flour  millers  manufactur- 
ing farina,  purified  middlings,  semolina,  or  special  granular  macaroni  flour. 
nnder  the  special  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  flour 
milling  session,  Washington.  D.  C,  may  charge  a  price  for  such  products  not  to 
exceed  40  cents  per  barrel  above  the  licensee's  fair  price  of  100  per  cent  straight 
grade  flour  on  date  of  sale. 

Rule  M.  S.  16.  Price  differential  on  table  bran. — ^Bran  intended  for  human 
consumption,  so-called  "  table  bran,"  may  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  advance  over 
the  licensee's  fair  price  for  bran. 

Rrus  M.  S.  ]7.  Differentials  and  returns  on  wheat  mill  feed, — In  selling  wheat 
mill  feed  to  the  consumer  at  the  mill  door,  if  the  purchaser  desires  to  buy  wheat 
mill  feed  tn  bulk  and  the  sacks  are  emptied  and  left  at  the  mill  in  undamaged 
condition,  the  miller  shall  not  add  to  the  purchase  price  any  charge  for  sacks. 
In  selling  various  grades  of  wheat  mill  feeds  in  carload  lots,  on  terms  of  cash  or 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  the  miller  shall  sell  same  at  a  price  not  in  excess 
of  his  car-lot  price  for  mixed  feed,  bulk  mill,  plus  or  minus  the  following  dif- 
ferentials : 

Shorts,  standard  middlings,  gray  shorts,  gray  middlings,  flour  middlings,  or 
red  dog,  with  or  without  screenings,  75  cents  per  ton  over  basis. 

Bran,  with  or  without  screenings,  $1.25  per  ton  under  basis. 

Note. — The  wheat  miller  may  make  such  separations  of  wheat  mill  feeds  as 
bis  trade  may  demand,  but  if  the  total  returns  received  by  him  from  the  sale  of 
wheat  mill  feed  manufactured  from  any  given  wheat  exceeds  the  amount  which 
the  Food  Administration  considers  to  return  a  reasonable  profit  on  an  equal 
quantity  of  wheat  mixed  feed,  i.  e.,  the  entire  mill  run  of  wheat  mill  feed,  it  will 
be  considered  that  the  miller  has  violated  Rule  M.  S.  11. 

Rule  M.  S.  18.  Feed  to  be  mixed  in  1917  proportion  only, — No  wheat  miller 
shall  mix  any  greater  percentage  of  wheat  mill  feed  with  other  feeding  stuffs,  or 
sell  any  greater  percentage  to  feed  mixers  for  such  mixing,  than  he  mixed  or 
sold  in  the  year  1917. 

Rule  M.  S.  19. — Differential  for  reconditioning  and  blending. — ^The  licensee 
who  blends  or  reconditions  flour  not  of  his  own  manufacture  shall  not  sell  such 
flour  in  carload  lots  at  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  over  the  purchase  price ; 
provided  that  in  making  sales  of  the  character  of  those  described  in  Rule  14  under 
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Classes  B,  C.  D,  E,  and  F,  he  may  add  not  to  exceed  the  additional  margins  pre- 
scribed therein  for  such  sales. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  does  not  apply  to  wheat  millers  mixing  their  own  wheat  flour 
with  purchased  wheat  or  substitute  flours.  Such  mixed  flour  meal  must  be  sold 
at  not  more  than  the  llcensee*s  price  for  wheat  flour,  in  accordance  with  Rule 
M.  S.  11. 

[II— A— 20,  21.] 

RuiB  M.  S.  20.  Custom  and  exchange  grinding, — ^The  wheat  miller  who  receives 
wheat  from  farmers*  wagons  and  grinds  such  wheat  on  a  toll  basis,  or  exchanges 
such  wheat  for  flour  and  feed,  may  charge  not  to  exceed  35  cents  per  bushel  for 
each  60  pounds  of  cleaned  wheat  so  received,  and  on  such  basis  he  shall  return 
to  the  farmer  flour  and  feed  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule : 


Test  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel. 


58  pounds  or  heavier 

57  pounds 

56  pounds. 

55  pounds 

54  pounds 

53  pounds 

52  pounds 

51  pounds 


Flour 
returnable. 


Poundt. 
44 
43i 

42 

3o| 
39 


Hard 
wheat  feed 
returnable. 


Soft 
wheat  feed 
retamable. 


Poundt. 


14 
16 


Note. — Custom  milling  or  exchange  not  required:  Nothing  in  this  rule 
requires  a  miller  to  operate  upon  an  exchange  or  custom  milling  basis.  He 
may,  if  he  so  desires,  purchase  the  wheat  and  sell  flour  and  feed  at  the  pre- 
scribed margins  or  less. 

Size  of  exchange  trafuactUms, — Rules  will  be  issued  immediately  through  the 
several  offices  of  the  Federal  Food  Administrators  governing  the  size  of  ex- 
change transactions 


CONTBACTINQ  AND  SHIPPING. 

Rule  M.  S.  21.  Uniform  corUract  prescribed. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not  sell 
any  wheat. flour  in* quantities  of  25  barrels  or  more,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  quan- 
tities of  5  tons  or  more,  except  by  signed  contract  in  the  form  prescribed 
below.  He  shall  not  contract  to  sell  wheat  ^our  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  any  quan- 
tities without  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  uniform  Food  Administration 
contract  shall  prevail.  He  shall  fill  out  in  every  such  contract  covering  flour 
the  flour  charge  items  appearing  under  "  Method  of  calculating  maximum  deliv- 
ered fair  price,"  and  In  every  such  contract  covering  feed,  the  feed  charge 
items  appearing  thereunder,  and  shall  print  under  the  item  *'  Reasonable  price 
schedule"  the  figures  furnished  to  the  miller  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  for  that  purpose. 

Note. — This  rule  requires  the  confirmation  by  written  contract  of  every  tele- 
graphic or  other  order  for  fiour  of  25  barrels  or  more,  or  feed  of  5  tons  or  more, 
even  though  by  reason  of  shortage  in  time  the  flour  is  shipped  before  the  actual 
signing  of  the  contract.  Until  such  contract  is  signed  it  shall  be  understood 
that  the  transaction  is  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  contract. 

[II_A— 20,  21  (a).     Sept.  20.  1918.     Substitute  thia  for  II—A— 20,  21.] 

Rule  M.  S.  20  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918). — Custom  and  exchange  grind- 
ing.— ^The  wheat  miller  who  receives  wheat  from  farmers'  wagons  and  grinds 
such  wheat  on  a  toll  basis,  or  exchanges  such  wheat  for  flour  and  feed,  shall 
charge  not  to  exceed  35  cents  per  bushel  for  each  60  pounds  of  cleaned  wheat 
so  received,  and  on  such  basis  he  shall  return  to  the  farmer  flour  and  feed  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 
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Test  weight  of  wheat  per  bushel. 


58  pounds  or  heavier 

57  pounds 

56  pounds 

55  pounds 

54  pounds 

53  pounds 

52  pounds 

51  pounds 


Flour  re- 
turnable. 


Hard  wheat 
feed  re- 
turnable. 


Pounit. 
15 


Soft  wheat 
feed  re- 
turnable. 


Millers  shall  continue  custom  and  exchange  grinding, — ^The  wheat  miller  who 
prior  to  July  1,  1018,  had  customarily  ground  wheat  for  farmers  on  a  toll  or 
exchange  basis  shall  continue  to  operate  upon  such  basis  when  the  farmer  offers 
wheat,  grown  on  his  own  farm,  to  the  mill  for  grinding  or  exchange,  and  where 
the  toYmer  takes  in  exchange  flour  of  the  character  made  from  his  wheat. 

Note. — ^Nothing  in  the  above  rule  prevents  a  farmer  selling  some  portion  of  his 
wheat  to  the  miller  at  an  agreed  price  and  using  the  purchase  price  to  cancel 
the  charge  per  bushel  made  for  milling. 

Size  of  exchange  transactions, — ^There  Is  no  limitation  on  the  quantity  of 
wheat  that  may  be  exchanged  if  the  substitute  rules  are  complied  with,  and 
if  the  farmer  does  not  take  more  than  an  annual  supply  for  his  household  or 
establishment.  Flour  can  only  be  delivered  without  substitutes  if  the  farmer 
signs  the  certificate  approved  in  his  zone,  which  will  be  furnished  to  mills  on 
request  by  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill  is  located. 

CONTBACTINO  AND  SHIPPING. 

Rule  M.  S.  21  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918). — Uniform  contract  prescribed. — 
The  wheat  miller  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  or  mixed  fiour  in  quantities  of  more 
than  50  barrels,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  quantities  of  more  than  5  tons,  except 
by  signed  contract  in  the  form  prescribed  below.  He  shall  not  cpntract  to 
sell  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  any  quantities  without 
8tU>ulatlng  that  the  terms  of  the  uniform  Food  Administration  contract  shall 
prevail.  He  shall  fill  out  in  every  such  contract  covering  flour,  the  flour  charge 
items  appearing  under  **  Method  of  calculating  maximum  delivered  fair  price,** 
and  in  every  such  contract  covering  feed,  the  feed  charge  items  appearing 
thereunder,  and  shall  print  under  the  item  "Reasonable  price  schedule**  the 
figures  furnished  to  the  miller  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for 
that  purpose. 

Note. — This  rule  requires  the  confirmation  by  written  contract  of  every  tele- 
graphic or  other  order  for  flour  of  more  than  50  barrels  or  more  or  feed  of  more 
than  5  tons,  even  though  by  reason  of  shortage  in  time  the  flour  Is  shipped 
before  the  actual  signing  of  the  contract.  Until  such  contract  is  signed  it  shall 
be  understood  that  the  transaction  is  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  contract. 

Orders  taken  by  salesmen  may  be  taken  on  regular  mill  contract  forms, 
which  may  not  show  all  details  as  listed  in  Rule  M.  S.  21,  but  in  such  case  the 
memoranda  forms  must  bear  notation  as  follows :  "  This  order  is  taken  subject 
to  conditions  of  the  uniform  contract  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  and  buyer  and  seller  hereby  agree  to  execute  such  contract  in 
writing  on  the  United  States  Food  Administration  contract  form,  and  with  all 
prescribed  details  shown.** 

Millers  who  have  had  their  contract  and  invoice  forms  printed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  issued  on  July  22,  1918,  may  use  such  contracts  and  in- 
voices until  exhausted,  conforming  in  their  charges  to  the  minor  changes  now 
made. 

[II— A-— 20,  21  (b).     Dec.  4,  1018.     Substitute  this  for  II— A— 20,  21  (a).] 
RiTLE  M.  S.  20.  Custom  and  exchange  grinding, — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

CONTBACTING  AND  SHIPPING. 

-  Rule  M.  S.  21  (as  amended  Sept.  20,  1918).  Uniform  contract  prescribed, — 
The  wheat  miller  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  or  mixed  flour  in  quantities  of  more 
than  50  barrels,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  quantities  of  more  than  5  tons,  except  by 
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signed  contract  in  the  form  prescribed  below.  He  shall  not  contract  to  sell 
wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  in  any  quantities  without  stipu Idl- 
ing that  the  terms  of  the  uniform  Food  Administration  contract  shall  prevail.  He 
shall  fill  out  in  every  such  contract  covering  flour,  the  flour  charge  items  appear- 
ing under  "  Method  of  calculating  maximum  delivered  fair  price,*'  and  in  every 
such  contract  covering  feed,  the  feed  charge  items  appearing  thereunder,  an*! 
shall  print  under  the  item  "  Reasonable  price  schedule  "  the  figures  furnished  t^> 
the  miller  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  for  that  purpose. 

Note. — This  rule  requires  the  confirmation  by  written  contract  of  every 
telegraphic  or  other  order  for  flour  of  more  than  50  barrels  or  more  or  fee<l 
of  more  than  5  tons,  even  though  by  reason  of  shortage  in  time  the  flour  i^ 
shipped  before  the  actual  signing  of  the  contract.  Until  such  contract  i> 
signed  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  transaction  is  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminisratlon  contract 

Orders  taken  by  salesmen  may  be  taken  on  regular  mill  contract  forms, 
which  may  not  show  all  details  as  listed  in  Rule  M.  S.  21,  but  In  such  case 
the  memoranda  forms  must  bear  notation  as  follows :  "  This  order  is  taken 
subject  to  conditions  of  the  uniform  contract  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  and  buyer  and  seller  hereby  agree  to  execute  such  con- 
tract in  writing  on  the  United  States  Food  Administration  contract  form,  and 
with  all  prescribed  details  shown.** 

Millers  who  have  had  their  contract  and  invoice  forms  printed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  issued  on  July  22,  1918,  may  use  such  contracts  and  in- 
voices until  exhausted,  conforming  in  their  charges  to  the  minor  changes  now 
made. 

[II— A— 21  continued  (1).] 
Contract  Form  Prescribed  bt  Rule  22. 


Contract  No. 
of 


Date. 

sell  (s),  and 


of 


ties,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  below : 
Time  of  shipment  (delivery)  .    Destination 


buy  (s),  the  following  commodl- 


Terms  of  payment 


Draft,  through 


Bank  of 


Routing 


Prices  pamed  in  this  contract  are  based  on  (a)  effective  price  schedule,  (b) 
"Class  of  sale,*'  (c)  freight  charge,  and  (d)  package  charge,  as  specified 
below : 


Number 
packages. 


Size. 


Kind. 


Brand. 


Bulk  price 
f.  0.  b.  mill. 


Delippred 

price  in 

packages. 


Method  of  calculating  maximum  delivered  fair  price. 

[Flour  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks.] 


la)  Maximum  fair  prire  bulk  mill  as  per  schedule  No.  — 

(6)  Maximum  differontial,  if  any,  on  sale  of  class  — 

Ic)  Freight  charge  (Including  freight  tax) 

(«/)  Cost  of  sacks  (98-pound  cotton  for  flour) 


Total. 


Flour  per 
barrel. 


Feed  per 
ton. 
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(The  schedules,  note,  and  detailed  tenns  and  conditions  below  may  be  placed  ou 

reverse  of  contract  fonn  If  desired.) 

ReoMnahle  price  schedule  (bulk  mUl), 


Scbedvle  No. 

Floor. 

Bran. 

W  heat  mixed  feeds. 

MiddHngs^ahort^, 
ved-dog. 

•s 

• 

Soft  icheat  feeds. — ^The  Food  Administration  will  r^^ard  as  reasonable  the 
sale  of  wheat  mill  feeds  containing  not  less  than  90  per  cent  soft  winter  wheat 
at  a  price  not  more  than  $2  In  excess  of  the  maximum  fair  price  schedule  for 
other  wheat  mill  feeds;  provided  that  all  shipments  or  deliveries  of  such  mill 
feeds  are  made  in  packages  whldti  are  plainly  marked  ''Manufactured  from 
soft  winter  wheat" 

Note. — ^The  schedule  of  prices  indicated  above  is  based  upon  a  determined 
wheat  value  as  Indicated  by  the  Government  reasonable  price  guarantee  and 
a  maximum  permissible  miller*s  charge.  Any  price  in  excess  of  that  based  on 
the  schedules  printed  in  this  contract  should  be  reported  to  the  Federal  food 
administrator  for  your  State. 

Note. — ^The  following  statement  should  appear  on  face  of  contract:  "This 
contract  Is  made  subject  to  terms  and  conditions  printed  on  back  hereof,  which 
terms  and  conditions  are  binding  on  both  parties  to  the  contract." 

[II—A— 21  continued  (2).] 
Maximum  permissible  m^argins  over  basis  on  various  classes  of  sales. 


Clmaaot 
sale. 


A. 

B. 


E. 


O. 
H. 
I.. 


Hill  sale  to— 


Anyone. 
do... 


Wboleaale  dealers . 


.do. 


Anyone  other  than  consumer. . . . 

Individual  consumers  (except 
bakers  and  public  eating 
places). 

Wnolesalefeed  dealers. 

Retail  feed  dealers 

AU feed  dealers...... 


Car  load  lots .  bulk  mill,  cash  or  draft 
attached  to  B/L. 

Mixed  -sar  loads  of  feed  and  flour  (con* 
tainlng  at  least  40  per  cent  of  feeds 
and/or  wheat-flour  substitutes). 

From  oars  or  docks,  oar  lots  (not  de- 
livered) where  flour  has  been  for- 
Warded  *'  on  consignment. " 

From  cars  or  docks,  lessthan  oar  load 
(not  delivered)  wnere  flour  has  been 
for  yarded  "on  consignment." 

Less  car  loads  (except  class  C  or  D 
sales)  (not  delivered). 

Less  cai  loads 


Less  car  loads  and  2JO0O  pounds  or  over 

do 

liCss  thanl  ton. 


Flourper  Feed  per 
barrel.  I     ton. 


None. 
SO.  25 

.95 

.85 

-.50 
1.20 


None. 
S0.50 


1.00 
2.  CO 
3.U0 


Credit. — ^Where  credit  is  extended  on  flour  or  feed  only  the  actual  Interest  for 
time  of  credit  extension  may  be  added  by  the  miller  on  sale  of  any  lot  of  flour 
or  feed. 

Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin 
over  basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill  or  ware- 
house is  located  will  indicate  what  margin  will  be  considered  reasonable. 

Only  one  margin  over  carload  basis  permitted. — ^Not  more  than  one  of  the 
margins  over  carload  basis,  as  indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  weight 
miller  on  the  sale  of  any  lot  of  flour  or  feed. 
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rfii_A-^2l :  contlniied  (2)  C*).    Sept.    20.    1918.     Sabstltnte   this  for   H — ^A — 21    coa- 

tlnued  (2).]  .         . 

Maadmum  petmiisijble  margw  over  pasig  on  various  classes  of  sales. 


Class  of 


A 

B. 


F.. 


Q. 

n 


Mill  sale  to— 


Anyone. 
do.. 


Wholesale  dealers . 


.do.  • 


Anyone  other  than  consumer... . 

Individual  consumers  (except 
bakers  and  public  eating 
places). 

woolesale  feed  dealers 

Retail  feed  dealers 

All  feed  dealers 


Carload  lots,  bulk  mill,  cash  or  draft 
attached  to  B/L. 

Mixed  carloads  of  wheat  flour,  mixed 
flour,  wheat  flour  substitutee,  and 
feeds. 

From  cars  or  docks,  carlots  (not  deliv- 
ered) where  flour  has  been  for- 
warded "on  consignment." 

From  cars  or  docks,  less  than  carload 
(not  delivered)  where  flour  has  been 
forwarded  "on  consignment." 

Less  carloads  (exoeptciass  CorDsales) 
(not  delivered). 

Less  carloads 


Less  carloads  and  2,000  pounds  or  over. 

do 

Less  than  1  ton 


Floor  per 
barreL 


None. 
KL2S 

• 

.25 
.35 

1.20 


d  per 
ton. 


None. 
ML  50 


1.00 
2L00 
3.00 


Credit  and  delivery  on  flour, — Not  more  than  25  cents  i)er  barrel  may  be 
charged  in  addition  to  the  above  margins  where  flour  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's 
door,  including  all  charges  for  credit  if  credit  is  extended.  Where  credit  Is  ex- 
tended without  delivery  only  the  actual  Interest  may  be  added. 

Brokerage, — ^Brokerage  may  not  be  added  to  the  fair  price  schedule  either  on 
flour  or  feed. 

Credit  and  delivery  on  feed. — ^Not  more  than  a  reasonable  cartage  or  truc^cing 
charge  may  be  made  where  mill  feed  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door.  Where 
credit  is  extended  only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Cartage. — No  charge  for  cartage  or  trucking  on  flour  or  feed  to  a  station  or 
dock  at  the  town  where  the  mill  is  located  may  be  made. 

Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
margin  over  basis.  The  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  the  State  where  the 
mill  or  warehouse  is  located  will  indicate  what  margin  will  be  considered  rea- 
sonable. 

Only  one  margin  over  carload  basis  permitted, — ^Not  more  than  one  of  the 
margins  over  carload  basis,  as  indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat 
miller  on  the  sale  of  any  lot  of  flour  or  feed. 

[II— A--21  continued  (3).] 


TERMS  AND  CONDmONS.* 

It  is  understood  and  agreed. 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — ^That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  con- 
form to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights. — That  the  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed  covered  by  this 
contract  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  determining 
factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Government 
allowance. 

(8)  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — ^That  there  are  no  conditions,  representa- 
tions, or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment  or 
cancellation  of  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated,  and  that  no  agent  or  repre- 
sentative has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this  contract 

(4)  8hipm,ents  within  SO  days. — That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or 
delivered  as  specifled  within  30  days  from  the  time  that  the  order  is  confirmed 
by  the  seller,  unless  a  shorter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Routing. — ^That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  shipments 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  contract. 

(6)  Nonextension  of  time, — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of 
shipment  or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  ks  herein  specified. 


<7)  Buyer^s  nonfulfiUment  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  buyer  shall  fail  to:  tie 
-witti  the  seller  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract  ship- 
ping instructions  permitting  the  seller  to  ship  at  his  option  within  the  remain- 
ing  period  of  the  contract,  then  t^e  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the 
buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an  entry  charge  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and 
50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference,  provided  that  if 
such  shipping  instructions  are  received  before  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract,  and  prior  to  any  cancellation  being 
sent,  the  seller's  right  to  cancel  shall,  cease.  If  the  buyer  shall  refuse  to  accept 
any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  perform  any  of  the 
other  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the 
buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  the  entry  charge  above  provided,  plus  or  minus  the 
market  difference.  In  addition  thereto  the  seller  may  pursue  such  further 
remedies  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(8)  Seller's  nonfulfillment  of  contract, — That  if  the  seller  shall  fail,  except 
lor  the  reasons  specified  in  paragraph  9  of  this  contract,  to  make  any  shipment 
or  delivery  as  specified,  then  the  buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  this  contract 
at  any  time  before  actual  shipment,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  to  the  buyer  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus 
the  market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue  such  further  remedies  as  the 
law  may  provide. 

(9)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsibilities. — ^That  if  this  contract  can  not  be 
performed  by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified,  because  of  Government  con- 
tracts not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires, 
strikes,  labor  diflleulties,  acts  of  carriers,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  seller,  and  if  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  of  such  inability,  stating  the 
£{>ecific  cause,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  such  inability  will  prevent  performance, 
and,  in  any  event,  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery,  the  seller  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  option  of  canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  difference,  provided  he  exer- 
cises such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  when  he  receives  notice  of  the 
seller's  inability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised,  the  contract  time 
of  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  extended  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the  ter- 
mination of  seller's  inability  is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  30  days  beyond  the 
ori^nal  date  of  shipment  or  delivery.  At  the  end  of  such  additional  30  days' 
period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the  right  to  cancel  as  above  provided,  or  the 
contract  shall  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  responsibility  for  final  payment. — ^That  where  buyer  specifies 
the  bank  through  which  draft  is  to  be  presented  and  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to  the 
seller. 

(11)  Package  differentials. — That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  ship- 
ment or  delivery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the 
package  differentials  In  effect  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 


By 


By 


Seller. 


Buyer. 


[U — ^A — ^21  continued  (8)  (a).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Paragraph  (4)  and  (7)  have  been 
changed;  lubstitute  this  for  II — ^A — ^21  continued  (8).] 

* 
TBRH6  AND  OONDmONB. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed — 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — ^That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  con- 
form to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

(2)  Net  weights.— That  the  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed  covered  by  this 
contract  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  determining 
factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Government 
allowance. 
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(3)  Contract  not  subject  to  change, — That  tbere  are  no  conditions,  repre- 
sentatlons,  or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  ainrign- 
ment  or  cancellation  of  this  contract,  except  as  herein  stated*  and  that  no 
agent  or  representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this 
contract. 

(4)  Shipments  icithin  60  days. — ^That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or 
delivered  as  specified  within  60  days  from  the  time  that  the  order  is  cod- 
flrmed  hy  the  seller,  unless  a  shorter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Routing, — ^That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  shipments, 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  contract 

(6)  Nonextension  of  time. — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extensions  of  the  time  of 
shipment  or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(7)  Buyer's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — That  if  the  buyer  shall  fidi  to  file 
with  the  seller  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract  ship- 
ping instructions  permitting  the  seller  to  ship  at  his  option  within  the  remain- 
ing period  of  the  contract,  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the 
buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an  entry  charge  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour 
and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference,  provided 
that  if  such  shipping  instructions  are  received  before  the  expiration  of  00 
days  from  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract  and  prior  to  any  cancella* 
tion  being  sent  the  seller's  right  to  cancel  shall  cease.  If  the  buyer  shall 
refuse  to  accept  any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  t&ll  to 
perform  any  of  the  other  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  caned 
this  contract  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  the  entry  charge  above  pro- 
vided plus  or  minus  rhe  market  difference.  In  addition  thereto  the  seUer  may 
pursue  such  further  remedies  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(8)  8eller*s  nonfulflUmcnt  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  seller  shall  fail,  except 
for  the  reasons  specified  in  paragraph  9  of  this  contract,  to  make  any  ship- 
ment or  delivery  as  specified,  then  the  buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  this 
contract  at  any  time  before  actual  shipment,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  to  the 
buyer  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  fiour  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed 
plus  or  minus  the  market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue  such  further  rem- 
edies as  the  law  may  provide. 

(9)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsibilities. — ^That  if  this  contract  can  not  be 
performed  by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified  because  of  Government  con- 
tracts not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires, 
strikes,  labor  difficulties,  acts  of  carriers,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  seller,  and  if  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  of  such  inability,  stating  the 
specific  cause  as  soon  as  he  knowa  that  such  inability  will  prevent  performance, 
and  in  any  event  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery,  the  seller  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  option  of  canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  difference,  provided  he 
exercises  such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  when  he  receives  notice 
of  the  seller's  inability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised,  the  con- 
tract time  of  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  extended  until  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  termination  of  seller's  inability  is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  30 
days  beyond  the  original  date  of  shipment  or  delivery.  At  the  end  of  such 
additional  30  days'  period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the  right  to  cancel  as 
above  provided  or  the  contract  shall  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  responsibility  for  final  payment. — ^That  where  buyer  specifies 
the  bank  through  which  draft  Is  to  be  presented  and*  to  whom  paym^it  is  to 
be  made  by  the  buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to 
the  seller. 

(11)  Package  differentials. — ^That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  ship- 
ment or  delivery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the 
package  differentials  In  effect  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

^1  SeUer. 

By . 

,  Buyer, 

By ^. 

[U-^-^22.1 

Rule  M.  S.  22.  Uniform  invoice  prescribed, — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  invoice 
all  wheat  flour  and  wheat-mill  feed,  except  sales  to  individual  consumers,  and 
ex^pt  sales  of  15  barrels  or  less  of  fiour  and  8  tons  or  less  of  mill  feed,  on 
an  invoice  form  on  the  front  or  back  of  which  shall  be  printed  all  information 
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shown  in  this  rule  and  in  the  form  prescribed,  the  schedule  of  "reasonable 
prices  "  to  be  in  accordance  with  schedule  which  will  be  furnished  any  miller. 
He  shall  fill  out  In  every  such  Invoice  covering  flour,  the  flour  charge  items 
api>earlng  under  "Method  of  calculating  invoice  price,**  and  in  every  Invoice 
covering  feed  the  feed  charge  Items  under  such  heading. 

The  following  Items  shall  appear  on  front  or  back  of  every  invoice : 

Reasonable-price  schedule  (hvXh  mUl). 


Sched- 
ule No. 


Flour. 


(Here 


Bran. 


insert  figures  fumiahed 


Wheat  Mixed  Feeds. 


you  by  Food  Admlnis 


Mid 


dlinoB.Sh 
Red-dog. 


Shorts, 


tration.) 


Soft-wheat  feeds, — The  Food  Administration  will  regard  as  reasonable  the 
sale  of  wheat  mill  feeds  containing  not  less  than  90  per  cent  soft  winter  wheat 
at  a  price  not  more  than  $2  In  excess  of  the  maximum  fair-price  schedule  for 
other  wheat-mill  feeds :  Providedj  That  all  shipments  or  deliveries  of  such  mill 
feeds  are  made  In  packages  which  are  plainly  marked  "  Manufactured  from  soft 
winter  wheat.*' 

Note. — ^The  schedule  of  prices  Indicated  above  is  based  upon  a  determined 
wheat  value  as  Indicated  by  the  Government  reasonable-price  guaranty  and 
a  maximum  permissible  miller's  charge.  Any  price  In  excess  of  that  based  on 
the  schedules  printed  in  this  contract  should  be  reported  to  the  Federal  food 
administrator  for  your  State. 

[II — A — 22  continued.] 

* 

Mawimum  permissible  margins  over  basis  on  various  classes  of  sales. 


Class 

of 

sale. 


A 

B 

C 
D 

B 
F 


O 

H 

I 


Mfflaatoto- 


Anyone. 
do.. 


Wholesale  dealers. 
do 


Anyone  other  than  con- 
sumer. 

Individual  consumers  fex- 
oept  bakers  and  public 
eating  places). 

Wholesale  feed  dealers 

Retail  feed  dealers 

All  feed  dealers 


Dsscription. 


Car  load  lots,  bulk  mill,  cash  or  draft  attached  to 
B/I*. 

Mixed  car  loads  of  feed  and  flour  (containing  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  feeds  and/or  wheat  flour 
substitute. 

From  cars  or  docks,  carlots  (not  delivered)  where 
flour  has  been  forwarded  "on  consignment." 

From  cars  or  docks.  less  than  carload  (not  deliv- 
ered) where  flour  iias  been  forwarded  "on  con- 
signment." 

Less  car  loads  (except  class  C  or  D  sales;  not  de- 
livered). 

Less  car  loads 


Less  car  loads  and  2,(X)0  pounds  or  over . 

do 

Less  than  1  ton 


Flour 

per 

barrel. 


None. 
SO.  25 

.25 
.35 

.50 
1.20 


Feed 

per 
ton. 


None. 
10.50 


1.00 
2.00 
8.00 


Credit. — Where  credit  Is  extended  on  flour  or  feed  only  the  actual  interest  for 
time  of  credit  extension  may  be  added  by  the  miller  on  sale  of  any  lot  of  flour 
or  feed. 

Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
margin  over  basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill 
or  warehouse  Is  located  will  indicate  what  margin  will  be  considered  reasonable. 

Only  one  margin  over  carload  basis  permitted, — ^Not  more  than  one  of  the 
margins  over  car-load  basis,  as  indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat 
miller  on  the  sale  of  any  lot  of  flour  or  feed. 
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Method  of  calculating  maximum  delivered  fair  invoice  price. 

[Flour,  basis,  98-pound  cotton  sacks.] 


fa)  Maximum  fair  inice  buHc  mill  as  persdiedule  No.  — . 

lb)  Maximum  differential,  if  any.  on  sale  of  class  — 

Ic)  Frei^bt  charge  (incIoain^freiKlit  tax) 

[(f)  Coat  of  sacks  (fiS-pound  cotton  for  floor) 


Total. 


Floor 
\mnA. 


per 


[II— A— 22  continued  (1)  (a).     Sept.  20,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  II— A — 22  continued.] 
Maximum  permissible  margins  over  basis  on  various  classes  of  sales. 


Class 

of 

sale. 


A 

B 
C 
D 

E 
F 


O 

H 

I 


MiUsaleto- 


Anyone 

....do...: 

Wholesale  dealers 

do ; 


Anyone  other  than  con- 
sumer. 

Individual  consumers  (ex- 
cept bakers  and  public 
eating  places). 

Wholesale  feed  dealers 

Retidlfeed  dealers 

All  feed  dealers 


Description. 


Carload  lots,  bulk  mill,  cash  or  draft  attached  to 
B/L. 

Mixed  carloads  ofwheatfloor,mixed  floor,  wheat 
flour  substitutes  and  feeds. 

From  oars  or  docks,  carlots  (not  deliTered),  where 
flour  has  been  forwarded  "on  consignment." 

From  cars  or  docks,  less  than  car  load  f  not  deliv- 
ered), where  flour  has  been  forwarded  "on.oon- 
signment." 

Less  carloads  (except  class  C  or  D  sales);  (not 
delivered). 

Less  carloads. 


Floor 

per 

barrel. 


None. 


.25 


.35 


.50 
l.» 


Less  car  loads  and  2,000  pounds  or  over. 

do , 

Less  than  1  ton 


Feed 
P«r 

ton. 


None. 

10.50 


1.60 
XOO 
3.00 


Sales  of  feed  to  consumers  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
margin  over  basis.  The  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill 
'or  warehouse  is  located  will  indicate  what  margin  will  be  considered  reasonable. 

Only  one  margin  over  carload  basis  permitted, — Not  more  than  one  of  the 
margins  over  carload  basis,  as  indicated  above,  shall  be  added  by  the  wheat 
miller  on  the  sale  of  any  lot  of  flour  or  feed. 

Credit  and  delivery  on  flour, — ^Not  more  than  25  cents  per  barrel  may  he 
charged  in  addition  to  the  above  margins  where  flour  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's 
door,  including  all  charges  for  credit  if  credit  is  extended.  Where  credit  is 
extended  without  delivery  .only  the  actiutl  interest  may  be  added. 

Brokerage, — Brokerage  may  not  be  added  to  the  fair-price  schedule  ^tli^ 
on  flour  or  feed. 

Credit  and  delivery  charges  on  feed, — ^Not  more  than  a  reasonable  cartage  or 
trucking  charge  may  be  made  where  mill  feed  is  delivered  to  the  buyer's  door. 
Where  credit  is  extended  only  the  actual  interest  may  be  added. 

Cartage, — ^No  charge  for  cartage  or  trucking  on  flour  or  feed  to  a  station  or 
dock  at  the  town  where  the  mill  is  located  may  be -made. 

[II— A— 22  continued  (1)  (a).] 

Method  of  calculating  m>a»imum  fair  invoice  price. 
[Flour,  basis,  98-pound  cotton  sacks.] 


[a)  ICaximum  fldr  price  btilk  mill,  as  per  schedule  No.  -~ 

[b)  Maximum  diiferential.  if  any.  on  sale  of  class— 

[ej  Freight  charge  (in'^ludlng  freight  tax) 

)  Cost  ofsaoks(08'pound  cotton  for  flour) 


Total. 


Floor 


loorper 
barrel. 


Feed  per 
ton. 
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ICUlers  who  have  had  their  contract  and  invoice  forms  printed  In  accordance 
iMTlth  the  regulations  issued  on  July  22,  1918,  may  use  such  contracts  and  in- 
voices until  exhausted,  conforming  in  their  charges  to  the  min<Hr  changes  now 
made. 

Ill— A— 23,  24,  25.] 

RxTLE  M.  S.  28.  Change  in  destination  or  point  of  shipment. — ^The  wheat  millei^, 
in  invoicing  where  change  in  destination  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  buyet 
and  such  change  results  in  a  freight  rate  other  than  that  specified  in  the 
original  contract,  shall  charge  to  the  buyer  any  additional  freight  charge  overt 
and  credit  to  the  buyer  any  lesser  freight  charge  under,  that  specified  in  the 
contract.  If  the  wheat  miller  makes  a  change  In  point  of  shipment  from  that 
originally  named  in  the  contract  such  change  of  point  of  shipment  shall  ndt 
result  in  change  of  delivered  cost  to  buyer.  In  such  case  the  bulk-mill  price 
and  freight  charge  shown  on  the  invoice  must  be  identical  with  similar  prices 
and  charges  shown  in  the  original  contract. 

Rule  M.  S.  24.  Minimum  carloads. — ^The  wheat  miller  in  making  carload 
shipments  of  wheat,  wheat  flour  or  wheat  mill  feed,  shall  load  in  each  car  not 
less  than  the  minimum  amounts  prescribed  below  except  with  the  special  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  or  such  higher  mini- 
mum as  may  be  prescribed  by  published  freight  tariff,  provided  that  when  a 
car  of  lower  carrying  capacity  is  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will 
carry  may  be  used  without  permission. 

Wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed,  60,000  pounds. 

Wheat,  car  capacity. 

Note. — Double  loading,  i.  e.,  loading  for  more  than  one  customer  in  one  car 
is  permissible. 

Rttle  M.  S.  25.  Bakers  must  purchase  substitutes. — ^The  licensee  manufactur- 
ing wheat  flour  shall  not  sell,  ship,  or  deliver  to  any  person  engaged  Ui  the 
business  of  baking  bread  or  rolls,  any  wheat  flour  unless  the  buyer  purchases 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  licensee  satisfies  himself  that  the  buyer  has  purchased, 
1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  every  3  pounds  of  wheat  fiour  purchased. 

Wheat-flour  substitutes  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  include  bran,  shorts 
and  middlings,  corn  flour,  corn  meal,  edible  cornstarch,  hominy,  corn  griU^ 
barley  flour,  rolled  oats,  oat  meal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato 
flour,  sweet-potato  flour,  milo,  kafllr,  and  feterita  flours  and  meals,  soya-bean 
meal,  peanut  meal,  cassava  flour,  taro  flour,  banana  flour,  and  other  products 
of  a  similar  nature  which  may  be  used  in  baking. 

.  Graham  or  whole-wheat  flour  containing  25  per  cent  of  bran,  shorts  or  mid- 
dlings, and  mixed  flour  containing  25  per  cent  of  substitute  flour  may  be  sold 
to  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  baking  bread  or  rolls,  without  substitutes, 
but  if  it  ocntains  less  than  25  per  cent  it  must  only  be  sold  with  an  amount 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  which,  added  to  the  bran,  shorts  and  middlings  coi}- 
tained  in  the  Graham  or  whole-wheat  flour  (everything  over  74  per  cent  extrac- 
tion), will  equal  the  total  amount  of  substitutes  required. 

Ill— A— 23,  24,  25  (a).    Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  11— A— 23,  24,  25.1 

Rule  M.  S.  28.  Change  in  destination  or  point  of  shipment. — ^The  wheat  miller, 
in  invoicing  where  change  in  destination  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  buyer 
and  such  change  results  in  a  freight  rate  other  than  that  specified  in  the  original 
contract,  shall  charge  to  the  buyer  any  additional  freight  charge  over,  and 
credit  to  the  buyer  any  lesser  freight  charge  under,  that  specified  in  the  con- 
tract If  the  wheat  miller  makes  a  change  in  point  of  shipment  from  that 
originally  named  in  the  contract  such  change  of  point  of  shipment  shall  not 
result  in  change  of  delivered  cost  to  buyer.  In  such  case  the  bulk  milk  price  and 
freight  charge  shown  on  the  invoice  must  be  identical  with  similar  prices  and 
charges  shown  in  the  original  contract. 

Rule  M.  S.  24.  Minimum  carloads.— The  wheat  miller  in  making  carload  ship- 
ments of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed,  shall  load  In  each  car  not  less 
than  the  minimum  amounts  prescribed  below  except  with  the  special  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  or  such  higher  minimum 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  published  freight  tariff,  provided  that  when  a  car  of 
lower  carrying  capacity  is  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  cblttj 
may  be  used  without  permission. 

Wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed,  60,000  pounds. 

Wheat,  car  capacity. 

^(YTK, — ^Double  loading,  i.  e.,  loading  for  more  than  one  customer  in  one  car, 
is  permissible. 
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Rtob  M.  S.  25.  (Repealed  on  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1, 1918.) 

til— -A— 28,  24,  25  (b).    Dec,  6,  1918.    Substltnte  this  for  II— A— 23,  24,  26  (•).] 

Rule  M.  S.  23.  Change  in  destfnation  or  point  of  shifnnent. — ^The  wheat  miller. 
In  invoicing  where  change  in  destination  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  buyer 
Und  such  change  results  in  a  freight  rate  other  than  I3bat  specified  in  the  original 
contract,  shall  charge  to  tlje  buyer  any  additional  freight  charge  over,  and 
credit  to  the  buyer  any  lesser  freight  charge  under,  that  specified  in  the  con- 
;tract.  If  the  wheat  miller  makes  a  change  in  point  of  shipment  from  that 
originally  named  in  the  contract  such  change  of  point  of  shipment  shall  not 
result  in  change  of  delivered  cost  to  buyer.  In  such  case  the  bulk  mill  price 
and  freight  charge  shown  on  the  invoice  must  be  identical  with  similar  prices 
and  charges  shown  in  the  original  contract 

RiTLB  M.  S.  24.  Wnimum  carloads. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  become 
^effective  Dec.  10, 1918.) 

Rule  M.  S.  25.  (Repealed  on  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept  1,  1918). 

Ill— A— 26,  27,  28.] 

Potatoes  may  be  sold  to  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  baking  bread  or 
Tolls  as  a  wheat  flour  substitute  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  potatoes  in 
place  of  1  pound  of  other  substitutes. 

Rule  M.  S.  26.  Retailers  and  consumers  must  purchase  substitutes, — ^No 
licensee  manufacturing  wheat  flour  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator,  ship  or  deliver  such  wheat  flour  to  any  retailer  or 
consumer  unless  the  buyer  purchases  at  the  same  time,  or  the  licensee  satisfies 
himself  that  the  buyer  has  purchased  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  for 
every  pound  of  wheat  flour  purchase<l,  or,  in  case  of  whole-wheat  or  Graham 
'flour  containing  at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  wheat,  3  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes  for  every  5  pounds  of  such  whole- wheat  or  Graham  flour 
;purchased. 

Wheat  flour  substitutes  fbr  the  purposes  of  this  rule  shall  include  hominy, 
com  grits,  commeal,  com  flour,  edible  cornstarch,  barley  flour,  rolled  oats, 
oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  soya 
bean  flour,  millo,  kaffir  and  fetertta  flours  and  meals. 

Rule  M.  S.  27.  Substitutes  not  to  be  accepted  in  return, — ^The  wheat  miller 
shall  not  accept  any  return  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  without  the  written 
.permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Rule  M.  S.  28.  Quantity  of  wheat  flour  deliverable. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall 
not  deliver  wheat  flour  to  any  individual  consumer  residing  in  towns  or  cities 
in  quantities  in  excess  of  25  pounds,  nor  to  any  individual  consumer  In  rural 
or  farm  communities  in  quantities  in  excess  of  50  pounds,  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Note. — Combination  sales. — ^The  attention  of  millers  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  general  rule  23  has  been  amended  so  that  compulsory  sales  of  wheat  flour 
substitutes  with  wheat  flour  will  not  be  permitted  after  September  1,  1918. 
After  that  date  millers  can  not  refuse  to  sell  flour  to  retailers  on  the  ground 
that  the  retailer  will  not  buy  wheat  flour  substitutes  from  the  miller,  provided 
that  the  retailer  offers  certificate  to  show  that  he  has  purchased  elsewhere  the 
required  amount  of  substitutes.  Compulsory  combination  sales  to  wholesalers 
are  already  prohibited  by  general  rule  28. 

Note. — Size  of  exchange  transactions* — ^Rules  will  be  issued  immediately 
through  the  several  ofilces  of  the  Federal  Food  Administrators  governing  the 
sise  of  exchange  transactions. 

[II— A— 26,  27,  28  (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  II— A— 26,  27,  28.] 

Rule  M.  S.  28  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918). — CwMUfnr 
ers  must  purchase  substitutes. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not,  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  ship  or  deliver  wheat  flour 
to  any  individual  consumer,  including  public  eating  places,  clubs,  and  boarding 
houses,  unless  such  consumer  purchases  from  him  at  the  same  time  1  pound 
of  com  mea^  corn  flour  or  barley  flour  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  pur- 
chased or  2  pounds  of  pure  rye  flour  for  each  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour  purchased ; 
provided  that  if  the  purchaser  although  offered  the  alternative  of  at  least  one 
of  the  foregoing  combinations,  prefers  a  combination  of  kafllr  flour,  milo  flour, 
feterita  flour,  and  meals,  rice  flour,  peanut  flour,  oat  flour,  bean  flour,  potato  flour. 
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sweet  potato  flour,  or  buckwheat  flour,  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  to  him  with  such 
optional  substitute  flours  in  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound 
of  such  substitutes.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  mixed  flour,  whole 
wheat  or  graham  flour  if  such  flour  conforms  to  the  q^ieciflcations  prescribed 
in  Ru*e  M.  S.  10,  and  is  labeled  Victory  Mixed  Flour  or  Victory  Flour,  nor  to 
pancake  or  self-rising  flours  which  contain  less  than  80  per  cent  of  wheat  flour 
and  have  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  No  com 
meal*  com  flour,  barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oat  flour,  or  rice  flour  shall  be  sold  at  a 
substitute  unless  it  conforms  to  one  of  the  specifications  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

Note. — ^The  effect  of  the  foregoing  rule  is  to  require  any  miller  who  offers 
wheat  flour  for  sale  at  retail  to  have  in  stock  and  offer  for  sale  at  aU  times  at 
least  one  of  the  required  substitutes  (corn  meal,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  pure 
rye  flour).  The  optional  substitute  flours  can  not  be  forced  on  any  consumer 
against  his  wish,  and  the  miller  is  not  compelled  to  carry  them  in  stoclc 

Custom  and  exchange  mUling. — The  foregoing  rule  appUes  to  all  custom  and 
exchange  transactions  as  well  as  direct  sales,  unless  modlfled  by  announcement 
of  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  mill  is  located,  acting 
with  the  approval  of  the  zone  committee.  Specifications  for  different  types  of 
com  meal,  com  flour,  bar'ey  flour,  and  rye  flour  will  be  found  in  Rule  III — ^A — 7. 
Specifications  for  rice  flour  will  be  found  in  Rule  V — ^B — 6. 

BxTLE  M.  S.  27.  Substitutes  not  to  he  accepted  in  return, — The  wheiat  miller 
shall  not  accept  any  return  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Rule  M.  S.  28  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1018).  Quantity 
of  wheat  flour  deliverable, — ^Wheat  millers  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any 
dealer  or  baker  any  wheat  flour  or  mixed  flour  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  of  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any 
such  commodities  not  soM  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable 
requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  00  days  next  suc- 
ceeding such  sale  or  delivery ;  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  sale  or 
delivery  of  wheat  flour  to  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments, 
or  any  agencies  thereof. 

Rime  M.  S.  29  is  repealed,  effective  September  1,  1918. 

RuuB  M.  S.  29  regulated  the  amount  of  flour  which  could  be  delivered  in 
custom  or  exchange  transactions. 

RtTUB  M.  S.  30  (effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery 
in  thirty  days, — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  wheat  flour  or  mixed  flour  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than 
30  days  after  making  such  contract. 

(1I—A— 26  (b).     Sept.  20.  1918.     This,  and  II— A— 27.  28,  29,  80,  81  (b),  BhooM  be 

mibitlttited  for  II>^— 26,  27,  2k  (a).] 

Ruijc  M.  S.  26  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Conr 
sumers  must  purchase  substitutes, — The  wheat  miller  shall  not,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  ship  or  deliver 
wheat  flour  to  any  Individual  consumer,  including  public  eating  places,  clubs, 
and  boarding  houses,  unless  such  consumer  purchases  from  him  at  the  same 
time,  one  pound  of  corn  meal,  com  flour  or  barley  flour  for  each  4  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  purchased  or  2  pounds  of  pure  rye  flour  for  each  3  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  purchased;  provided  that  if  the  purchaser  altogether  offered  the 
alternative  of  at  least  one  of  the  foregoing  combinations,  prefers  a  combination 
of  kafllr  flour,  milo  flour,  feterlta  flour,  and  meals,  rice  flour,  peanut  flour,  oait 
flour,  bean  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour  or  buckwheat  flour,  wheat 
flour  may  be  sold  to  him  with  such  optional  substitute  flours  In  proportion  of  4 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  such  substitutes.  This  rule  shall  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  mixed  flour,  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour  if  such  flour  conforms 
to  the  speclflcatlons  prescribed  In  Rule  M.  S.  10,  and  is  labeled  Victory  Mixed 
Flour  or  Victory  Flour,  nor  to  pancake  or  self-rising  flours  which  contain  less 
than  80  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  and  have  been  approved  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.  No  corn  meal,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oat  flour, 
or  rice  flour  shall  be  sold  as  a  substitute  unless  it  conforms  to  one  of  the  speci- 
fications prescribed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Note. — The  effect  of  the  foregoing  rule  is  to  require  any  miller  who  offers 
wheat  flour  for  sale  at  retail  to  have  In  stock  and  offer  for  sale  at  all  times. 
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at  least  one  of  the  required  substitutes  (com  meal,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  pore 
rye  flour).  The  optional  substitute  flours  can  not  be  forced  on  any  consuoier 
against  his  wish,  and  the  miller  is  not  compelled  to  carry  them  in  stock. 

Exchange  transactions. — The  foregoing  rule  applies  to  all  custom  and  ex- 
change transactions  as  well  as  direct  sales,  except  as  may  be  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator  upon  the  furnishing  by  the  farmer  of  a  certificate 
in  the  form  which  will  be  announced  by  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the 
State  where  the  mill  is  located  and  which  may  be  obtained  from  him  on  applica- 
tion by  the  mill. 

(II— A— 27,  28,  29»  30,  31  (b).] 

Rule  M.  S.  27.  Substitutes  not  to  he  accepted  in  return. — ^The  wheat  miller 
shall  not  accept  any  return  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  United  States  Food  Administraion. 

Rule  M.  S.  28  {as  amended  Aug.  27, 1918,  effective  Sept.  i,  1918).  Quantity  of 
wheat  flour  deliverable. — Wheat  millers  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  dealer 
or  baker  any  wheat  flour  or  mixed  flour  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  not 
sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or 
sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery: 
Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  sale  or  delivery  of  wheat  flour  to  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or  any  agencies  thereof. 

Rule  M.  S.  29  is  repealed,  effective  September  1,  1918.  Rule  M.  S.  29  r^a- 
lated  the  amount  of  flour  which  could  be  delivered  In  custom  or  exchange  trans- 
actlona 

Rule  M.  S.  30.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  SO  days. — ^The  wheat 
miller  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  wheat  flour,  mixed 
flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  30  days  after  the 
making  of  such  contract :  Provided^  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  sale  or  de- 
livery of  wheat  flour  to  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments 
or  any  agencies  thereof. 

Rule  M.  S.  31.  Mill  feed  to  be  sold  for  certain  purposes  only. — ^The  wheat 
miller  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  mill  feed  for  any  other  purposes  than  the  feeding 
:t>f  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  young  pigs,  or  young  calves,  or  the  preparation  of  a 
weekly  bran  mash  for' work  animals. 

Before  selling  any  wheat  mill  feed  to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer  or  mixed- 
f^ed  manufacturer  he  shall  require  a  pledge  in  the  following  form : 

"  In  order  to  assist  the  Food  Administration  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
wheat  mill  feeds  I  hereby  undertake  on  honor  not  to  use  wheat  mill  feeds  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  young  pigs,  or  young 
italves  or  the  preparation  of  a  weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals.  I  wUl  not 
feed  any  more  wheat  mill  feeds  than  is  customarily  fed  to  such  animals,  and  I 
further  agree  not  to  have  at  any  time  more  than  a  60-day  supply  of  wheat  feeds 
on  hand.*' 

[II— A— 26,  27,  28,  29,  80,  81  (c).    Nov.  16,  1918.     Bnbstltute  this  tor  II— A— 26  (b) 

and  II — ^A— 27,  28,  29,  30,  81  (b).] 

Rule  M.  S.  26.  Consumers  must  purchase  substitutes. — (Repealed  Nov.  12, 
1918. ) 

RXTix  M.  S.  27.  Substitutes  not  to  be  accepted  in  return. — ^The  wheat  miller 
shall  not  accept  any  return  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Rule  M.  S.  28  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Quantity  of  wheat  flour  deHrer- 
able. — Wheat  millers  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  dealer  or  baker  any  wheat 
flour  or  mixed  flour  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Admlntstra- 
tion  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  dellTery 
will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  not  sold  or  con- 
tracted to  be  sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by 
him  during  the  period  of  90  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery ;  pro- 
vided that  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  carload  of  such 
flour  to  any  licensee.  * 

Rule  M.  S.  20  (repealed  Sept.  1, 1918). 

Rule  M.  S.  30  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Contracts  must  provide  for  de- 
livery in  SO  days. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  wheat  flour,  mixed  flour,  or  wheat  mill  feed  for  shipment  or 
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delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract,  provided  that 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county  or  munici- 
pal governments  or  with  the  government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rui^  M,  S.  31.  Mill  feed  to  !)€  sold  for  certain  purposes  only. — ^The  wheat 
miller  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  mill  feed  for  any  other  purposes  than  the  feed- 
ing of  dairy  cattle,  poulti*y,  young  pigs,  or  young  calves,  or  the  preparation 
of  a  weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals. 

Before  selling  any  wheat  mill  feed  io  any  person  other  than  a  dealer  or 
mixed  feed  manufacturer  he  shall  require  a  pledge  in  the  following  form : 

"  In  order  to  assist  the  Food  Administration  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
wheat  mill  feeds,  I  hereby  undertake  on  honor  not  to  use  wheat  mill  feeds  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  young  pigs,  or 
young  calves,  or  the  preparation  of  a  weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals.  I 
will  not  feed  any  more  wheat  mill  feeds  than  is  customarily  fed  to  such  animals, 
and  I  further  agree  not  to  have  at  any  time  more  than  a  60-day  supply  of  wheat 
feeds  on  hand." 

[II— A— 26,  27,  28.     Sept  10,  1018.     Insert  tbis  after  II— A— 26,  27,  28  (a),] 

Note  to  Rui£  M.  S.  26. — ^The  following  notice  has  been  prepared  covering  the 
delivery  of  wheat  flour  to  farmers  without  substitutes,  to  be  issued  to  the  mills 
by  the  Federal  food  administrators,  if  approved  by  their  zone  committees.  In 
some  zones  it  may  be  considered  advisable  to  use  only  one  of  the  certificates, 
in  which  case  the  one  not  adopted  and  the  part  of  the  preliminary  notice  which 
refers  to  it  will  be  eliminated. 
To  all  millers  and  farmers  in  zone : 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  farmers  bringing  in  their  own  wheat  to  re- 
ceive in  exchange  their  annual  supply  of  flour.  Nothing  in  the  present  Food 
Administration  regulations  prevents  the;coDtinuation  of  tjtiis  custoon  except  that 
the  general  wheat  conservation  rules  require  wheat  flour  to  be  delivered  only 
with  one  pound  of  substitutes  for  each  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 

Such  substitutes  can  not  always  be  handled  by  small  country  mills,  and  a 
year's  supply  of  some  of  the  substitutes  is  likely  to  spoil.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  has  been  considered  desirable  where  farmers  were  willing  to  pledge 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  program  of  the  Food  Admnlstration  to  permit  the 
delivery  of  flour  to  them  without  substitutes  in  exchange  for  their  own  wheat 

Furthermore  many  farmers  grow  their  own  substitutes,  and  it  is  not  desired 
in  this  case  to  force  them  to  buy  other  substitutes,  provided  that  proper  com- 
pliance with  the  Food  Administration  program  can  be  obtained  without  this 
requirement. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  farmers  who  are  unwilling  to  sign  these  pledges 
may  still  obtain  wheat  flour  on  the  same  basis  as  other  individuals  by  purchase 
in  the  market. 

Millers  in  zone : are  therefore  authorized  upon  the  signing  of  either 

of  the  following  pledges  to  deliver  wheat  flour  to  farmers  without  substitutes. 
The  amount  of  wheat  flour  so  delivered  must  not  exceed  the  amount  which  can* 
be  actually  extracted  from  the  farmer's  own  wheat. 

PLKDOB  TO  BB  SIGNED  BT  FARMBB8  BXCHANOING  TRBIR  OWN  WHEAT  TO  OBTAIN  FLOUB  WITH- 
OUT   SUBSTITUTES. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  wheat  this  day  delivered  by  me  to 

,  was  grown  by  me  on  my  farm.    I  pledge  my- 

(Name  of  miller.) 
self  to  use  such  flour  only  in  my  own  household  or  establishment  and  not  to 
resell  any  of  it  without  permission.  I  further  pledge  myself  in  using  such  flour 
to  conform  to  the  program  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  with 
regard  to  substitute?,  and  to  use  in  the  baking  of  all  bread  at  least  one  pound 
of  substitutes,  to  every  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  or  if  rye  is  used,  two  pounds 
of  rye  to  every  three  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 

(Name.) 

(Address.) 
The  wheat  flour  substitutes  are  com  flour,  barley  flour,  corn  meal,  kafflr 
flonr,  millo  flour,  feterita  flour  and  meal,  rice  flour,  peanut  flour,  oat  flour, 
bean*  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  and  buckwheat  flour. 
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PUDDOB  TO  BB  8I0NBD  BT  FABMBBS  GBOWIMO  THEIB  OWN  8UB8TITUTB8. 

I  herebgr  certify  that  I  have  ground  or  have  had  ground  at  the  mill  for  use  in 

my  own  Ittmily  and  have  in  my  possession pounds  of 

»> pounds  of which  have  not 

been  balanced  against  any  purchases  of  wheat  flour.  I  pledge  myself  in  using 
such  flour  to  conform  to  the  program  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminlstxation 
with  regard  to  substitutes,  and  to  use  in  the  baking  of  all  bread  at  least  one 
pound  of  substitutes  to  every  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  or  if  rye  is  used,  two 
pounds  of  rye  to  every  three  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 

(Nftme.) 

(AddreSB.) 
The  wheat  flour  substitutes  are  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  corn  meal,  kafiOr  flour, 
milo  flour,  feterita  flour  and  meal,  rice  flour,  peanut  flour,  oat  flour,  bean  flour, 
potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  and  buckwheat  flour. 

(STATBMBNT  OF  MB.  HOOVBB  TO  BB  PLACBD  AT  TOP  OF  BACH  PLSDOB.) 

It  is  essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war,  to  the  feeding  of  our  Army 
and  the  JQuropean  peoples,  and  the  accumulaion  of  a  surplus  of  wheat  to  guard 
agaiQst  crop  disaster,  that  the  Allied  peoples  use  20  per  cent  of  the  substitute 
cereals  in  all  wheat  bread. 

The  American  people  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  same  effort  in  this  matter 
which  the  peoples  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  are  undertaking.  The  only 
method  of  securing  uniformity  in  this  regard  is  to  request  all  of  our  people  to 
go  without  pure  wheat  bread  during  the  war.  The  same  uniform  result  can  not 
be  complied  with  by  the  use  of  cerals  in  other  forms  and  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves to  the  i)eoples  by  whose  side  we  are  fighting  that  this  substitution  will  be 
made  in  all  of  the  bread  which  is  baked,  both  in  bakeries  and  at  home. 

Hebbebt  Hooveb. 
(II— A— 27,  28,  29,  80.  31.     Oct.  15,  1918.     Insert  thla  after  II— A— 27,  28,  29,  SO,  Slb.l 

Note  to  Rule  31.-— In  administering  Rule  II-A-31  and  Rule  XXV-O-5  millers 
and  dealers  should  not  for  the  present  require  the  pledge  on  sales  to  persons  in 
the  drought  areas  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  It  is  impracticable  to  extend  this  exception  to  small  drought  areas  in 
other  States.  Where  the  exception  is  granted  at  all  it  must  be  State  wide,  and 
our  information  indicates  that  above-named  States  are  only  ones  where  drought 
is  sufficiently  serious  to  Justify  an  exception  for  entire  State.  Millers  and  deal- 
ers should  be  advised.  (Telegram  to  Federal  Food  Administration,  Oct.  11, 
1918.) 

[II— A— 82.   Sept.  20,  1918.  This  should  be  inserted  after  II— A— 27.  28,  29,  30,  81  {\>j.] 

'  Rule  M.  S.  32  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918).— i/itt  feed  to  be  distHbuted  <u  in 
1917. — ^The  wheat  miller  shall  distribute  all  mill  feed  manufactured  by  him 
equitably  between  the  different  States  of  the  United  States  In  such  manner 
that  during  each  calendar  quarter  on  and  after  October  1,  1918,  the  amount  of 
wheat  mill  feed  shipped  Into  any  State  shall  not  be  a  less  percentage  of  his  total 
shipments  of  mill  feed  during  such  quarter  than  was  shipped  into  such  State 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  1917.  Where  shipments  made  in  1917 
were  subsequently  reconslgned  to  other  points,  the  ultimate  point  of  consignment 
shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  foregoing  calculation,  so  far  as  the  miller 
from  his  records  or  best  Judgment  can  judge  as  to  the  ultimate  point  of  con- 
signment. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  mills  located  In  the  drought  areas  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

[II^A— 82  (a).     Dec.  4,  1918.     SubBtitute  this  for  II— A— 82.] 

Rule  M.  S.  32  (as  amended  Dec.  3,  1918). — Mill  feed  to  he  distributed  as  in 
1917, — The  wheat  miller  shall  distribute  all  mill  feed  manufactured  by  him 
equitably  between  the  different  States  of  the  United  States,  In  such  manner 
that  during  each  calander  quarter  on  and  after  October  1,  1918,  the  amount  of 
mill  feed  delivered  in  or  shipped  Into  any  State  shall  not  be  a  less  percentage  of 
his  total  deliveries  of  mill  feed  into  such  State  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  1917.    Where  shipments  made  in  1917  were  subsequently  reconslgned 
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0  other  points,  the  ultimate  point  of  consignment  shall  be  taken  as  the  basii 
or  the  foregoing  calculation,  so  ftir  as  the  miller  from  his  records  or  best  Judg- 
lent  can  Judge  as  to  the  ultimate  point  of  consignment.  This  rule  shall  not 
pply  to  mills  located  in  the  drought  States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 


ExHiBrr  M. 
cm— IV— flUe.] 


JNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION.  SPECIAL  LICENSE!  REGU- 
LATIONS. NO.  til— A.  ELEVATORS  AND  DEALERS  HANDLING 
WHEAT,  RYE,  CORN,  OATS.  AND  BARLEY ;  B.  CORN,  OATS,  RYE,  AND 
BARLEY  MILLERS.  NO.  IV— A.  MALSTERS;  B.  NEAR-BEER  MANU- 
FACTURERS. 

Effective  July  20, 1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  rules  affecting  the  above  licenses,  issued 
ind  in  effect  July  20,  1918,  superseding  all  rules  and  regulations  of  series  B. 
The  above  licensees  are  also  subject  to  the  general  license  regulations  governing 
ill  licenses  (No.  I)  contained  In  a  separate  pamphlet. 

[Ill— A— 1,  2.  8.) 
No.  III. 

Lr  SPECIAL  LICENSE  BEDTJLATIONS  GOVBBNINQ  OPERATORS  OF  ELEVATORS,  WAREHOUSES 
OR  OTHER  PLACES  FOR  THE  STORAGE  OF  WHEAT,  RYE,  CORN,  OATS,  AND  BARLEY,  AND 
DEALERS  IN  WHEAT,  RYE,  CORN,  OATS,  AND  BARLEY. 

Rules  1  to  3  relate  to  storage  only. 

Rules  4  to  8  relate  to  dealings  in  wheat  only. 

Rules  9  to  13  relate  to  dealings  in  com,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

Rule  1.  Storage  space  subject  to  Government  command. — ^The  storage  space 
in  all  warehouses,  elevators,  and  other  plants  used  by  licensees  for  the  storage 
jt  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  barley,  or  any  product  thereof,  shall  be  at  the  com- 
aiand  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  whenever  the  United  States 
Pood  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  utilize  such  space  for  governmental  purposes,  and  the  licensee  shall 
furnish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  storage  space  to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  in  such  quantity  at  such  times  as  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  duly  authorized  representative  may  determine. 

Rule  2.  Storage  of  wheat  limited. — No  wheat  shall  be  received  for  or  kept  in 
storage  by  any  licensee  other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  some 
agency  thereof  for  a  longer  period  than  30  days  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

Rule  3.  Storage  in  seaboard  elevators  limited  to  30  days. — No  licensee  op- 
erating any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  other  storage  place  at  any  seaboard  shipping 
point  shall  receive  for  or  keep  in  storage  any  com,  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  their 
derivative  products  other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its 
agencies  for  a  longer  period  than  30  days  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative.  This 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  storage  at  interior  points. 

[Ill— A— 1,  2,  3  (a).     Sept.  1,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— A— 1,  2,  3.] 

No.  III. 

L  8FECLAI.  LICENSE  BEOT7LATION8  GOVERNINQ  OPERATORS  OF  ELEVATORS,  WABEr 
HOUSES,  OE  OTHER  PLACES  VOB  THE  STORAGE  OT  WHEAT,  BYB,  CORN,  OATS,  AND 
BARLEY,  AND  DEALERS  IN  WHEAT,  BTE,  CORN,  OTS,  AND  BABLET. 

Rules  1  to  8  relate  to  storage  only. 
Rules  4  to  8  relate  to  dealings  in  wheat  only. 
Rules  9  to  13  relate  to  dealings  in  com,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 
RiJiB  1.  Storage  apace  aubfect  to  Oovemment  command, — ^The  storage  space 
in  all  warehouses,  elevators,  and  other  plants  used  by  licensees  for  the  storage 
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Of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  or  any  product  thereof,  shall  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  whenever  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  utilize  such  space  for  governmental  purposes,  and  the  licensee  shall 
furnish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  storage  space  to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  In  such  quantity  and  at  sud^  .times  as  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  may  determine. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918).  Storage  of  ffrain  limited. — 'So  wheat, 
rye,  corn,  oats,  or  barley  shall  be  received  for  or  kept  in  storage  by  any  licensee, 
other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  some  agency  thereof,  for  a 
longer  period  than  60  days  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 

RuLS  3..  Storage  in  seaboard  elevators  limited  to  SO  days. — ^No  licensee  op- 
erating any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  other  storage  place  at  any  seaboard  shlp^ 
ping  point  shall  receive  for  or  keep  in  storage  any  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  or 
their  derivative  products  other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
of  its  agencies  for  a  longer  period  than  30  days  without  the  consent  In  writing 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 
This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  storage  at  interior  pointe. 

[in— A— 1,  2,  3  (b).     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— A— 1,  2,  3  («).! 

No.  III. 

A.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  BE0ULATI0N8  GOVEBNING  OPEBATOBS  OF  ELEVATOBS,  WABi> 
HOUSES,  OB  OTHEB  PLACES  FOB  THE  8T0BAGE  OF  WHEAT,  BYE,  CORN,  OATS,  AND 
BABLEY,  AND  DEALEB8  IN  WHEAT,  BYE  CORN,  OATS  AND  BABLEY. 

Rules  1  to  3  relate  to  storage  only. 

Rules  4  to  8  relate  to  dealings  in  wheat  only. 

Rules  9  to  13  relate  to  dealings  in  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

Rule  1.  Storage  space  subject  to  Oovemment  command. — ^The  storage  space 
in  all  warehouses,  elevators  and  other  plants  used  by  licensees  for  the  stora^ 
of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  barley,  or  any  product  thereof,  shall  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  whenever  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  utilize  such  space  for  governmental  purposes,  and  the  licensee  shall 
furnish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  storage  space  to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  times  as  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  may  determine. 

Rule  2.  Storage  of  grain  limited. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become 
effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Storage  in  seaboard  elevators  limited  to  SO  days. — So  licensee  oper- 
ating any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  other  storage  place  at  any  seaboard  shipping 
point  shall  receive  for  or  keep  In  storage  any  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  or  their 
derivative  products  other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its 
agencies  for  a  longer  period  than  30  days  without  the  consent  in  virriting  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative. 
This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  storage  at  interior  points. 

[Ill— A— 4,  5,  6,  T.l 

BULES   FOB  DEALING  IN    WHEAT. 

Rule  4.  Wheat  not  to  be  sold  for  feed;  exceptions. — The  licensee  shall  not 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  sell  wheat 
(except  mill  feed)  for  feed  or  for  manufacturing  or  mixing  feed:  Provided, 
That  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  may  be  sold  to  poultry  and  pigeon 
feed  manufacturers  in  reasonable  amounts,  to  allow  a  10  per  cent  mixture 
thereof  in  poultry  or  pigeon  feed,  and  wheat  unfit  for  human  consamptloo 
and  unfit  for  poultry  or  pigeon  feed  may  be  sold  for  other  feeding  purposes. 

Rule  5.  Wheat  under  control  limited  to  30  days*  supply. — ^The  licensee  deal- 
ing in  wheat  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative^  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  at  any  time 
any  wheat  or  rye  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  30  days. 
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Hi^LK  6.  Wheat  sold  shall  not  give  buyer  more  than  SO  days*  supply. — The 
leensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  wheat  if 
lie  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will 
;ive  to  such  person  a  supply  of  wheat  or  rye  in  excess  of  his  reasonable 
eQuirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  30  days  next  sue- 
eeding  such  sale  or  delivery:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the 
ale  or  delivery  of  wheat  to  any  person,  for  the  United  States  or  for  the 
Jovernment  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rlt,b  7.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  30  days. — ^The  licensee 
liall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
v'lieat  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  30  days  after  the  making  of  such 
on  tract,  except  for  seeding  purposes:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply 
o  contracts  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany:  And 
provided  further,  That  an  Importer  may  sell  wheat  to  be  imported  for  delivery 
n  arrival. 


IIII— A— 4,  6,  6,  7  (a).     Sept.  1,  1918.     Substitute  thla  for  III— A— 4,  6,  6.  7.] 

BX7IJB8   FOB   DSAUNO   IN    WHEAT. 

RiTLE  4.  Wh,eat  not  to  he  sold  for  feed;  exceptions, — ^The  licensee  shall  not, 
^thout  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  sell  wheat  (except 
mill  feed)  for  feed  or  for  manufacturing  or  mixing  feed ;  provided,  that  wheat, 
infit  for  human  consumption  may  be  sold  to  poultry  and  pigeon  feed  manufac- 
turers in  reasonable  amounts  to  allow  a  10  per  cent  mixture  thereof  in  poultry 
yr  pigeon  feed,  and  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  and  unfit  for  poultry 
>r  pigeon  feed  may  be  sold  for  other  feeding  purposes. 

Rule  5  (as  amended  Sept  1,  1918).  Wfieat  under  control  limited  to  60  days* 
supply. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent 
»f  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other 
arrangement  at  any  time  any  wheat  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  60 
days. 

Rule  6  (as  amended  Sept.  1, 1918).  WJieat  sold  shall  not  give  buyer  more  than 
SO  days*  supply. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any 
person  any  wheat  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a 
sale  or  delivery  will  ^ve  to  such  person  a  supply  of  wheat  in  excess  of  his 
reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days 
next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent 
the  sale  or  delivery  of  wheat  to  any  person  for  the  United  States  or  for  the 
Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rttlb  7.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  uHthin  SO  days, — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  30  days  after  the  making  of  such 
contract,  except  for  seeding  purposes,  provided  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany :  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  an  importer  may  sell  wheat  to  be  Imported  for  delivery  on 
arrival. 

[Ill— A — 4.  6,  6,  7  (b).    Nov.  14,  1918.    Substitute  thla  for  III— A— 4,  6,  6,  7  (a). J 

BUIA8  70B  DEALING  IN  WHEAT. 

RuuE  4.  Wheat  not  to  be  sold  for  feed;  exceptions. — (Repealed  Nov.  2,  effective 

Nov.  4,  1918.) 

Ri-LE  5  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918).  Wheat  under  control  limited  to  60  days* 
xvpply. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
kpep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other 
arrnngement  at  any  time  any  wheat  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  business   for  use  or  sale  by   him   during  a  period!  of 

60  days. 

Rutj:  6  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918).  Wheat  sold  shaU  not  give  buyer  more 
than  60  days*  supply. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not  sell  or  deliver 
to  any  person  any  wheat  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that 
snoh  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  wheat  in  excess  of 
bis  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days 
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uext  succeeding  sach  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  sale  or  delivery  of  wheat  to  any  person  for  the  United  States  or  for 
the  Oovernment  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  7.  CofUrctcts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  SO  days, — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  30  days  after  the  making  of  such 
contract,  except  for  seeding  purposes :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  with  the  Grovernment  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  an  importer  may  sell  wheat  to  be  Imported  for  delivery  on 
arrival. 

[m— A—ft.  5,  6.  7  (c).    Dec  4,  1918.    Babstitute  this  for  III— A— 4,  5,  6,  7  (b).l 

BXJUBS  FOB  DKAUNO  IN  WHSAT. 

Rule  4.  Wheat  not  to  he  sold  for  feed,  exceptions. — (Repealed  Nov.  2,  effec- 
tive Nov.  4,  1918.) 

Rule  5  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Wh^at  under  control  limited  to  90  day^ 
supply. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement at  any  time  any  wheat  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  90  days. 

Rule  6  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Wheat  sold  shaU  not  give  buyer  mort 
than  90  days*  supply. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to 
any  person  any  wheat  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  wheat  in  excess  of  his 
reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  90  days 
next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  sale  or  delivery  of  wheat  to  any  person  for  the  United  States  or  for 
the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  7  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment 
within  60  days. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  wheat  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days 
after  the  making  of  such  contract,  except  for  seeding  purposes,  provided  that 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  GrOvernment  of  any  nation  at 
war  with  Germany:  And  provided  further,  That  an  importer  may  sell  wheat 
to  be  imported  for  delivery  on  arrival. 


[Ill— A— 4,  5.  6,  7  (a)  note.    Sept.  20,  1918.    This  should  follow  III— A — i,  5.  6,  7  (a).] 

Note. — Net  profits  for  grain  dealers. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration 
will  consider  any  annual  net  profit  taken  by  any  grain  dealer,  including  country 
elevators  dealing  in  grain,  in  excess  of  the  following  schedule  to  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  general  rule  5,  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreason- 
able profits: 

Three  per  cent  of  the  first  $300,000  of  gross  sales  per  annum. 

Two  per  cent  on  all  gross  sales  in  excess  of  $SOO,000  per  annum. 

No  maximum  margin  on  individual  sales  is  prescribed  because  of  the  specu- 
lative character  of  the  product  dealt  with  and  the  fluctuating  price  of  the 
product.  As  pointed  out,  the  general  average  on  all  sales  must  not  exceed  3 
per  cent  or  2  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  over  the  cost  of  the  grain  and  ex- 
penses of  operation,  nor  must  this  limitation  modify  or  abrogate  the  general 
principle  contained  in  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a  licensee  shall 
not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit. 

[Ill— A— 8,  9,  10.1 

Rule  8.  Maximum  carload  shipments. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  wheat  shall 
be  made  in  cars  loaded  to  their  capacity  unless  a  different  minimum  is  au- 
thorized by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator 
or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
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Rule  9.  Grain  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  ctdvance  over  cost,  hedging  consid- 
ered.— The  licensee  shall  sell  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  stock  of  such  commodity  on 


hand  or  under  the  control  of  the  licensee  not  at  that  time  contracted  t6  b^  told.' 
In  arriving  at  the  cost  thereof  he  shall  take  Into  consideration  the  gain  or  loss^ 
from  any  hedging  transaction  on  any  recognized  grain  exchange. 

RuiA  10.  Amount  of  untold  ffrain  under  control  limited  to  60  day^  sufiplyi-— 
The  licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of  United  Stated  Food 
Administrator,  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  hy  contract* 
or  other  arrangement  at  any  time  corn,  oats,  rjre,  or  barley  in  a  quantity  li^ 
es:cess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  during  the  next  60  days. 
In  calculating  a  60  days'  supply  for  the  purpose  <»f  this  and  the  following  rule 
ttie  licensee,  must  include  all  grain  bought  or  contracted  to  be  bought  on  a  grain 
excfhange:\Prot;<(l6d,  That  this  rule  Shall  not  prohibit  the  storing  of  com,  oats, 
rye,  or  barley  for  seeding  purposes  if  notice  of  the  amount  and  location  of  sudi 
seed  Is  sent  to  the  United  States  Food  AdminMrator  within  60  days  from  th» 
date  when  stored. 

NoTB.--Oraln  against  which  the  owner  holds  sales  hedges  is  considered  to  be 
sold  and  need  not  be  Included  in  the  60  days'  supply. 

[Ill— A— 8,  9,  10  (a).    Dec.  6,  1018.     Substitute  this  for  III— A--^.  a,  10.] 

RuLB  8,  Maspimum  carload  %kivment9. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  ben 
come  effective  Dec.  10, 19ia) 
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RiTLE  9.  Orain  to  he  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost,  hedging  consi^ 
cred, — The  licensee  shall  sell  com;  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  not  more  than  a 
reaaoimble  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  stock  of  sndi  commodity  oil 
hand  under  the  control  of  the  lloensee  not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be  sold. 
In  arriving  at  the  cost  thereof  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the  gain  or  loss 
flrom  any  hedging  transacdon  on  any  recognized  grain  exchange. 

Ruix  10.  Amount  of  unsold  groin  under  control  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — 
The  licensee  iriiall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possessiab  or  under  control  by  contract 
or  other  arrangement  at  any  time  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  in  a  quantity  in 
excess  of  the  easonable  requirements  of  his  business  during  the  next  60  days:* 
In  calculating  a  60  days'  supply  for  the  purpose  of  this  and  the  following  rule 
the  licensee  must  include  all  grain  bought  or  contracted  to  be  bought  on  a  grain 
exchange:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prohibit  the  storing  of  com,  oats, 
rye,  or  barley  for  seeding  purposes  if  notice  of  the  amount  and  location  of  such 
seed  is  sent  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  within  60  days  from  the 
date  when  stored. 

NoTB. — Grain  against  which  the  owner  holds  sales  hedges  Is  considered  to  be 
sold  and  need  not  be  Included  in  the  60  days'  supply. 

(Ill— A— 8,  9,  10  (b).    Dec.  18,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— A— «,  9,  10  (a).] 

RuuE  8.  Maaimum  carload  shipments, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  be^ 
come  effective  Dec.  10,  1018.) 
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Rttic  9.  Cfrain  to  he  sold  at  reasonahle  advance  over  cost,  hedging  consid- 
ered,— ^The  licensee  shall  sell  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  stock  of  such  commodity  on 
band  or  under  the  control  of  the  licensee  not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be  aold. 
In  arriving  at  the  cost  thereof  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the  gain  or  loss 
from  any  hedging  transaction  on  any  recognized  grain  exchange. 
Rttic  IOl  Amount  of  unsold  grain  under  control  limited  to  60  days'  supply.--^ 
(Repealed  Dee.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17, 1918.) 

£in— A— 11,  12,  IS.] 

Bulb  11.  Cfrain  sold  shall  not  give  buyer  m^ore  than  60  day^  supply. — The' 
licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  if 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will 
give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  such  grain  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in 
excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period 
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of  eo  days  next  sooceedlng  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this  rale  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  grain  to  any  person  for  the  United  States 
Government  or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  12.  Contracts  for  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  must  provide  for  shipmefU  in 
60  days. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days 
after  the  making  of  such  contract,  except  for  seeding  purposes :  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  United  States  or  with 
the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany :  Provided  further.  That 
an  importer  may  sell  goods  to  be  imported  for  delivery  on  arrival.  This  role 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  com,  oats,  rye. 
or  barley  entered  into  prior  to  November  15, 1917,  unless  the  cancellation  of  any 
such  contract  is  hereafter  ordered  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminstrator/ 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  apply  to  dealings  on  any  exchange,  board  of  trade 
or  similar  institution  made  by  ptiblic  trading  on  the  floor  thereof  under  the 
supervision  of  its  management,  in  such  ring,  pit  or  other  similar  place  as  may  be 
especially  reserved  by  the  exchange,  board  of  trade  or  similar  institution  for 
public  trading. 

RULB  13.  Minimum  for  carload  shipments. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  com, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  loaded  to  car  capacity,  unless  a 
different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator. 

[III— A— 11,  12,  18  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— A— 11,  12.  13.] 

-  Rule  11.  Orain  sold  shaU  not  give  buyer  more  than  60  days'  supply, — The 
Ucenssee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  bcurley  if 
the  licensee  knows x)r  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give 
to  such  person  a  supply  of  such  grain  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess 
of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60 
days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  grain  to  any  person  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  for  Uie  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  12.  Contracts  for  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  must  provide  for  shipment 
in  60  days. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  any  contract  for 
the  sale  of  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days 
after  the  making  of  such  contract,  exc^t  for  seeding  purposes :  Provided^  houh 
ever,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  United  States  or  wit& 
the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany:  Provided  further.  That 
an  importer  may  sell  goods  to  be  imported  for  delivery  on  arrivaL  This  rule 
shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or 
barley  entered  into  prior  to  November  15,  1917,  unless  the  cancellation  of  any 
such  contract  is  hereafter  ordered  by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  not  apply  to  dealings  on  any  exchange,  board  of  trade, 
or  Bdmilar  Institution  made  by  public  trading  on  the  floor  thereof  under  the 
superyision  of  its  management,  in  such  ring,  pit,  or  other  similar  place  as  may 
be  especially  reserved  by  the  exchange,  board  of  trade  or  similar  institution  for 
public  trading. 

Rule  IS.  Minimum  for  carload  shipments. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to 
become  effectj'*>e  Dec.  10, 1918.) 

[in— A—ll,  12,  18.  14,  16.    Dec.  13,  IftlS.    Substitute  this  for  IH— A— 11,  12.  13  (a), 
•  and  III— A— 14,  16.] 

'  Rule  U.  Orain  90ld  shall  not  give  huyer  more  than  60  daytf  supply. — (Re- 
pealed Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec  17, 1918.) 

HuiJE  12..  Contracts  for  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  must  provide  for  shipment  in 
60  days, — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  efliective  Dec.  17, 1918.) 

Rule  13.  Minimum  for  carload  shipments. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec  10, 1918.) 

Rule  14.  Sales  for  brewing  prohibited. — (Repealed  Dec  12,  said  repeal  to  be- 
some  effective  Dec  17  1918.) 

Rule  15.  Sales  to  distillers  limited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  any 
com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  to  any  person  fbr  the  purpose  of  distilling  spirits  or 
alcohol,  excepting  com  of  a  grade  lower  than  Federal  grade  No.  6u 
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ini^A— 14,  IB.     Sept  20,  1918.     Thlg  should  follow  III—A— -11,  12.  18.] 

RxTUs  14.  Sales  for  breimng  prohibited. — On  and  after  October  1,  1918,  the 
licensee  shall  deliver  no  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  to  any  person  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  beer,  near-beer,  or  other  similar  cereal  beverages. 

Rule  15.  Sale*  to  distillers  limited — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  any 
com,  oots  rye,  or  barley  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  spirits  or 
alccdi<4,  exceptiiig  eovn  of  a  grade  lower  than  Federal  grade  No.  6. 

HII—B— 1.1 

CORN,  OATS,  BYB,  AND  BABLB7  MILLERS. 

B.    SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  BUSINESS 
OF  MANUFACTURING  CORN,  OATS,  RYE,  OR  BARLEY  PRODUCTS. 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  following  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
products  are  licensed :  Barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  hominy,  corn 
grits,  com  meal,  com  flour,  starch  from  corn,  oat  flour,  cereallne  flakes,  com  oil, 
corn  sirup,  glucose,  corn  sugar,  products  and  by-products  of  shelled  com,  ear 
corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  for  use  as  feed,  including  grain  screenings. 

Note. — ^Any  com,  oats,  or  barley  millera  who  resell  corn,  oats,  or  barley  with- 
out milling  them  must  have  a  license  to  deal  in  these  conmioditles  and  are 
subject  to  rules  governing  dealers  therein.  Any  corn,  oats,  or  barley  miller 
buying  any  products  of  corn,  oats, » or  barley  and  reselling  them  must  have  a 
license  to  deal  therein,  and  are  subject  to  the  rules  governing  jobbers  in  such 
commodities. 

Rule  1.  Amount  of  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  their  products  under  control 
restricted  to  60  days'  supply. — ^The  licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangfe- 
ment  at  any  time  any  com  and  com  products,  oats  and  oat  products,  rye  and  rye 
products,  or  barley  and  barley  products  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  business  during  the  next  60  days :  Provided,  That  this  rule 
shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  having  a  carload  of  any  commodity  in  transit 
in  addition  to  a  supply  thereof  sufficient  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  said  carload. 

[Ill— B— 1,  2,  3.     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— B— 1  and  III— B— 2,  3.] 

corn;  OATS,  RYB,  AND  BARLEY  MILLERS. 

B.   SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  BUSINESS 
OF   MANUFACTURING  CORN,   OATS,   RTE,   OR  BARLEY  PRODUCTS. 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  following  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
products  are  licensed:  Barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  hominy, 
com  grits,  com  meal,  com  flour,  starch  from  corn,  oat  flour,  cerealine  flakes, 
com  oil,  com  simp,  glucose,  com  sugar,  products  and  by-products  of  shelled 
corn,  ear  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  for  use  as  feed,  including  grain  screenings. 

Note. — Any  corn,  oats,  or  barley  millers  who  resell  com,  oats,  or  barley 
without  milling  them  must  have  a  license  to  deal  In  these  commodities  and  are 
subject  to  rues  governing  dealers  therein.  Any  corn,  oats,  or  barley  milled 
buying  any  products  of  com,  oats,  or  barley  and  reselling  them  must  have  a 
license  to  deal  therein,  and  are  subject  to  the  rules  governing  jobbers  in  such 
commodities. 

Rule  1.  Amount  of  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  their  products  under  control 
restricted  to  60  days'  supply. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective 
Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  Sale  of  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products  shall  not  give  buyer  more 
than  60  days'  supply. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec. 
17,  1918.) 

Rttle  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipm^ent  loithin  60  days. — (Repealed 
Dec.  12,  said. repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

[Ill— B— 2.  8.1 

Rule  2.  Sale  of  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products  sMll  not  give  buyer  more 
than  60  daysi'  supply. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any 
fye  floor,  barey  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  oat  flour,  corn  grits,  commeal, 
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hominy,  corn  flour,  starch  from  corn,  cereallne  flakes,  corn  oil,  corn  sirup,  glu- 
cose, or  corn  sugar,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Adn^ilnis- 
trator  If  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  deliTery 
will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities,  not  sold  or  con- 
tracted to  be  sold,  In  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  bj 
him  during  the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  rule  shall  not  affect  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  such  commodi- 
ties to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governmeots  or 
for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  tlie  sale  or  deUverr 
of  a  carload  of  any  such  commodity  to  any  licensee  haying  not  more  t3ian  suffi- 
cient on  hand  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  said  carloadi 

Rule  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  60  days. — The  licensee 
shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  or  the  sale  of  any  licensed  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley 
products  or  by-products  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the 
making  of  such  contract :  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or  to  the 
Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 


[III—B— 4.1 

Rule  4.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited. — The  licen«ee  shall  sell  edible  prod- 
ucts of  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  orer 
the  average  cost  to  him  of  the  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  from  which  such  edll>(e 
products  are  manufactured.  In  estimating  such  average  cost  he  shall  indude 
all  grain  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  by  contract  or  other  arrange- 
ment, but  he  shall  not  include  any  grain  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell  or  the 
products  of  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell. 

Provided,  That  in  determining  the  cost  of  such  grain  he  shall — 

(1)  Add  to  the  average  purchase  price  the  loss  and  deduct  from  the  average 
purchase  price  the  gain  resulting  from  any  hedging  transactions  on  an  ei^ab- 
lished  grain  exchange  in  which  the  transaction  is  Anally  closed.  The  loss  or  gain 
on  such  transaction  shall  be  calculated  on  the  average  price  of  all  outstanding 
hedging  sales  or  purchases. 

(2)  He  shall  deduct  from  the  average  purchase  price  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  feed  or  offal  created  In  the  milling  operation,  or,  if  not  sold,  he  shall 
deduct  its  current  market  value. 

Any  average  once  calculated  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  such  averaged 
^aln  in  all  subsequent  calculations. 

He  shall  keep  records  In  such  manner  as  to  show  how  all  averages  and  selling 
prices  have  been  determined. 


[Ill— B— 4,  note.] 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  any  margins  in  excess 
of  those  listed  below  are  unreasonable  and  excessive  under  the  ftxre^golag  nria 
These  margins  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  maximum  margins,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  way  abrogate  or  modify  the  general  mle  that  profits  must  not  be 
excessive.  The  margins  stated  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  to  be  considered 
fair  and  normal. 

Old-fashioned  or  water-ground  meal,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Standard  and  bolted  meal,  50  cents  p^  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Pearl  meal,  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Pearl  or  table  hominy,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Grits,  80  centd  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Cream  meal,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Cereallne  flakes,  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Com  flour,  $1  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Other  com  meal,  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Barley  flour,  95  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Rye  flour,  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  oat  flour,  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

The  above  differentials  apply  to  prices  bulk  mill  or  basing  point  when  packed 
in  barrels  or  100-pound  cotton  or  Jute  bags.  See  rule  7  for  differentiate  on  other 
packages. 

To  arrive  at  the  selling  price  bulk  mill  or  basing  point  compute  the -cost  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  grain  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  finished  product 
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and  deduct  therefrom  the  value  of  the  feed  or  oflPal  produced  frpm  this  number 
of  pounds  of  grain.  The  price  of  the  finished  product  should  not  exceed  this 
figure  by  more  than  the  above  margin. 

DifferentiaU  on  le88  than  oar-lot  sates, — The  following  additional  margins  over 
tliose  named  above  will  be  considered  reasonable  by  the  Food  Administration  on 
leas  than  car-lot  sales  to  others  than  wholesale  dealers. 

Less  than  car  lot  to  bakers,  hotels,  retailers,  and  manufacturers  other  than 
flour  mixers*  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  car-lot  price  In  sacks. 

Jjess  than  car  lots  to  individual  consumers,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  car- 
lot  price  In  sacks.  (If  this  margin  is  added  the  10  per  cent  margin  must  not  be 
added.) 


[Ill— B — 4,  note  (a).    Sept.  1,  1018.     SubstStnte  thto  for  III— B — 4,  note.J 

Note.— The  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  any  margins  in  excess 
of  those  listed  below  are  unreasonable  and  excessive  under  the  foregoing  mie. 
These  margins  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  maximum  margins,  but  they  do 
not  In  any  way  abrogate  or  modify  the  general  rule  that  profits  must  not  be 
excessive.  The  margins  stated  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  to  be  considered 
fair  and  normal. 

Old-fashioned  or  water-ground  meal,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk 
product. 

Standard  and  bolted  meal,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Pearl  meal,  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Pearl  or  table  hominy,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Grits,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Cream  meal,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Corn  flakes,  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Corn  flour,  $1  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Other  com  meal,  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Barley  flour,  05  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Rye  flour,  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  oat  flour,  00  cents  i)er  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

The  above  differentials  apply  to  prices  bulk  mill  or  basing  point  when  packed 
In  barrels  or  100-pound  cotton  or  Jute  bags.  See  rule  7  for  differentials  on  other 
packages. 

To  arrive  at  the  selling  price  bulk  mill  or  basing  point,  compute  the  cost  of 
the  number  of  pounds  of  grain  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  flnished 
product  and  deduct  therefrom  the  value  of  the  feed  or  offal  produced  from  this 
number  of  pounds  of  grain.  The  price  of  the  flnished  product  should  not  exceed 
this  figure  by  more  than  the  above  margin. 

DifferentiaU  on  less  tfian  carlot  salen. — ^The  following  additional  margins  over 
those  named  above  will  be  considered  reasonable  by  the  Food  Administration 
on  less  than  carlot  sales : 

Less  than  car  lots  to  wholesalers,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  carlot  price 
in  sacks. 

litts  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  hotels,  retailers,  and  manufacturers  other  than 
flour  mixers,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  carlot  price  in  sacks. 

I..ess  than  carlots  to  Individual  consumers,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  car- 
lot  price  in  sacks.  (If  this  margin  is  added,  the  10  per  cent  margin  must  not 
be  added.) 

Semiannual  profits. — ^The  Food  Administration  will  consider  a  net  earning 
of  more  tian  6  per  cent  upon  the  gross  sales  of  any  edible  products  of  com, 
oats,  rye,  or  barley,  as  shown  at  the  end  of  any  semiannual  period,  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  probibits  the  taking  of  unreason- 
able profits.  (General  rule  5.)  This  limitation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate 
the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a 
licensee  should  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  his  capital  in- 
vested, nor  does  it  change  in  any  way  the  maximum  margins  which  have  been 
prescribed  on  Individual  sales. 


[Ill B — 4.  note  (b).    Nov.  7,  1918.     Babstltute  thto  for  III — B — 4,  note  (a).] 

Note. — The  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  any  margins  in  excess 
of  those  listed  below  are  unreasonable  and  excessive  under  the  foregoing  rule. 
These  margins  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  maximum  margins,  but  they  do 
not  in  any  way  abrogate  or  modify  the  general  rule  that  profits  must  not  be 
excessive.  The  margins  stated  are,  therefore,  not  necessarily  to  be  considered 
fair  and  normal. 
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Old-faJihloned  or  water-ground  meal,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk 
product. 

Standard  and  bolted  meal,  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Pearl  meal,  60  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Pearl  or  table  hominy,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Grits,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Cream  meal,  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Com  flakes,  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Corn  flour,  |1  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Other  «om  meal,  00  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Barley  flour,  95  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product. 

Rye  flour,  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

Rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  oat  flour,  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  bulk  product 

The  above  differentials  apply  to  prices  bulk  mill  or  basing  point  when  packed 
In  barrels  or  100-pound  cotton  or  jute  bags.  See  rule  7  for  differentials  oa 
other  packages. 

To  arrive  at  the  selling  price  bulk  mill  or  basing  point,  compute  the  cost  of 
the  number  of  pounds  of  grain  required  to  produce  100  pounds  of  finished 
product  and  deduct  therefrom  the  value  of  the  feed  or  offal  produced  from 
this  number  of  pounds  of  grain.  The  price  of  the  finished  product  should  not 
exceed  this  figure  by  more  than  the  above  margin. 

Differentials  on  less  than  car-lot  sales, — ^The  following  additional  margins 
over  those  named  above  will  be  considered  reasonable  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion on  less  than  car-lot  sales : 

Less  than  car  lots  to  wholesalers,  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  car-lot  price  in 
sacks. 

Less  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  hotels,  retailers,  and  manufacturers  other  than 
fiour  mixers,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  car-lot  price  in  sacks. 

liess  than  car  lots  to  individual  consumers,  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  car- 
lot  price  in  sacks.  (If  this  margin  is  added  the  10  per  cent  margin  must  not 
be  added. 

Semiannual  profits, — ^The  Food  Administration  will  consider  a  net  earning 
of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  gross  sales  of  any  edible  products  of  com, 
oats,  rye,  or  barley  as  shown  at  the  end  of  any  semiannual  period,  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unrea- 
sonable profits.  (Qeneral  rule  5.)  This  limitation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate 
the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that 
a  licensee  should  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  his  capital  In- 
vested, nor  does  It  change  in  any  way  the  maximum  margins  which  have  been 
prescribed  on  individual  sales. 

(New,  Nov.  7,  1918:)  Semiannual  profit  of  icet-com  millers. — ^The  Food  Ad- 
ministration will  consider  a  net  earning  of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  gross 
sales  of  all  products  or  by-products  of  corn,  whether  such  products  or  by- 
products are  sold,  pure  or  mixed,  with  other  commodities,  by  any  licensee  en- 
gaged in  the  milling  of  corn  for  the  production  of  starch  or  glucose  and  other 
products  from  the  manufacture  of  starch,  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits  (Greneral 
rule  I — A — 5).  This  percentage  will  be  calculated  for  each  of  the  two  semi- 
annual periods  making  up  the  licensee's  fiscal  year.  The  Federal  income  and 
excess  profits  taxes  may  not  be  deducted  as  expenses  or  otherwise,  but  all  other 
taxes  may  be  considered  as  expenses.  This  limitation  does  not  modify  or 
abrogate  the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regula- 
tions that  a  licensee  should  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  its 
capital  invested. 

[Ill— B— 6,  6.] 

RuT£  5.  Profits  on*  hominy  feed, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  hominy  feed, 
hominy  meal,  hominy  chop,  barley  feed,  rye  feed,  or  oat  feed  produced  as  a 
by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  edible  com,  barley,  rye,  or  oat  products  at 
a  price  per  pound  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price  per  pound  of  the  grain 
from  which  it  is  manufactured. 

RtTLK  6.  Uniform  contract  for  certain  com  products, — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  sell  com  meal,  grits,  com  flour,  hominy,  or  refined  grits  in  carload  lots, 
except  spot  sales  f6r  cash  or  upon  the  terms  contained  in  the  fbrm  of  contract 
prescribed  below.  Discount  for  cash  may  be  allowed  by  mutual  ain'eement 
between  the  parties :  Provided^  hofcever.  That  this  mie  shall  not  apply  to  sales 
made  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  govenuDents 
or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 
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FOKM  or  OOimACT  BKFKBBXD  TO  IN  BDLS  C 


Contract  No. 


.10. 


.of 


sell  and i 

buy  the  followinc  articles  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  below: 

Time  o(  ahipment 

Shipment  periods  to  be 

RoQtini; Destination 

Ttfm3:  Cash,  sijEht  draft,  demand  draft,  or  arrival  draft. 

Discount  for  c««h 

Bank  of 


Nmnberof 
packages. 

Size. 

Kind. 

Brand. 

Price  (saclrs 
included). 

place  of  deliveiy. 

, 

■ 

• 

Buyer. 

I. «...'•>...••.••..•.... .......a. ..........a.. .«•••••••••>■•«■•••««»■■■■■■•■■••■■■■■•■••■■••■••■  Mf^MJ  va« 

bOiier. 

[III— B— 6.  6  (a).     Sept.  1,  1918.     Substitnte  this  for  III— B— 5,  6.] 

Rule  5.  ProflU  on  hominy  feed, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  hominy  feed, 
hominy  meal,  hominy  chop,  barley  feed,  rye  feed,  or  oat  feed  produced  as  a 
by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  edible  corn,  barley,  rye,  or  oat  products  at  a 
price  per  pound  in  excess  of  the  purchase  price  per  pound  of  the  grain  from 
Which  it  18  manufactured. 

Ruu  6  Xas  emended  Sept.  1,  1018).  Vntform  conlnict  for  certa^  com,  oaf 8, 
rye,  and  barley  products. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  hominy,  corn  grits,  com 
meal,  corn  flakes,  starch  from  corn,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oatmeal, 
rolled  oats,  or  oat  flour  in  carload  lots,  or  less  than  car  lots  when  included  In  a 
mixed-car  shipmentr  except  spot  sales  for  cash  or  upon  the  terms  contained  in 
the  form  of  contract  prescribed  below.  Discount  for  cash  may  be  allowed  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  parties :  Provided,  however,  That  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  made  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  munici- 
pal governments,  or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Grermany. 


rOBlf  or  CONTRACT  RErSIUtED  TO  IN  BULK  6. 


Contract  No. 


B  t     AVv  •  •  ■ 

.....of 


aelland 

bay  the  following  articles  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  below: 

Time  of  shipment 

Shipment  periods  to  be ^ 

Rooting Destination 

Terms:  Gosh,  si^t  draft,  demand  draft,  or  arrival  draft. 

Discoont  for  cash 

Bank  of 


Nomberof 
packages. 

Sise. 

Kind. 

Brand. 

Price  (sacks  in- 
cluded). 

Give  rate  basis,  destination,  or 
place  of  deli  very. 

< 

• 

« 

Buver. 
.Seller. 


[III_B— 5,  e(b).    Nov.  7,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— B— 6,  6  (a).l 

Rum  5  (as  amended  Nov.  1,  1918).  Profits  on  feeds.— -The  licensee  shall  not 
sell  hominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  hominy  chop,  gluten  feed,  oil-cake  meal,  or 
other  feed  by-product  of  corn,  hominy  feed,  rye  feed,  or  oat  feed,  produced  as  a 
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^y•product  of  the  mannfactore  of  com,  barley,  rye,  or  oat  products  at  a  prU^c 
per  .pound  in  excefs  of  the  purchase  price  per  pound  of  the  grain  from  which  It 
fe.  manufactured. 

"  -Rvuc  6<aa  antended  Sept.  1,  1018).  Uniform  contract  for  certain  com,  oatt, 
rye,  and  barley  products. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  hominy,  corn  grits,  com 
meaU  corn  flakes,,  starch  from  corn,  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oat  meal 
-Felled  oats,  or  oat  flour  in  carload  lots,  or  le^s  than  car  lots  when  included 
tn  a  mixed  car  shipment,  except  sx)ot  sales  for  cash  or  upon  the  terms  con- 
•tained  in  the  form  of  contract  prescribed  below.  Discount  for  cash  may  be 
^allowed  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties:  Provided,  hoioever.  That 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales  made  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State, 
county  or  municipal  governments,  or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  Qermany. 

.  rOSM  or  CONTRACT  aETBRBXD  TO  IS  BUUB  6. 


Contraet  No. 


.19. 


i ; 


sell  and 

buy  the  followiDg  artioleB  oq  the  terms  and  oonditions  stated  below: 

Time  of  shipment 

JBhlpment  i>eriod  to  be 

Routing Destination 

Asi^Bis:  Caah,  sight  jdraft^  demand  drafts  or  arrival  draft. 

Disooont  for  cash 

Bank  of. 


Number  of 
packages. 

Sise. 

Kind. 

Brand. 

Price  (saoks 
inohided). 

place  of  delivery. 

BvTcr. 

..Sdlar. 

(Ill— B— 5,  6.  7,  8,  0.  10.  11,  12.  13. 14.  16.  Dec.  18. 1918.  Substitute  this  for  III— .^- 
B,  6  (b),  III— B— 6  (a)— continued.  Ill— B— 7  (a),  IH— B— 7  (a)— continued  it), 
III-~B---7  (a)— continued  <2>.  Ill— B^7  (a)--o(mtlnMd  (3),  III— B-— 8.  9,  10  <b), 
III— B— 11,  12  (b).  III— B— 18.  14.  IB.]  ^^ 

The  following  rules  were  repealed  on  December  12,  said  repeals  to  become 
effective  December  17, 1918 : 
.    RuuB  5.  Proflts  on  feeds. 

Rule  6.  Uniform  contract  for  certain  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  products. 

Rule  7.  Specifications  for  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  producta 

Rule  8.  Package  differentials  on  com  meal. 

Rule  0.  Corn,  rye,  and  barley  products  must  arrive  in  good  condition. 

Rule  12.  Feed  products  not  to  be  separated. 

Rule  13.  Corn,  oats,  rye»  and  barley  products  not  to  be  delivered  to  brewers 
or  distillers. 

Rule  14.  Priorities  on  deliveries  of  glucose. 

Rule  15.  Specifications  for  glucose. 

Rule  10.  Uniform  packages  prescribed — ^was  repealed  on  December  3. 

Rule  11.  Minimum  for  carload  shipments — ^was  repealed  on  Decemt)er  5,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  December  10, 1918. 

[Ill— B— 6— Continued.] 
TEBlfS  AND  OONDITIONS. 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — ^It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
buyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights. — Ck)m  meal,  grits,  and  com  flour,  com  hominy,  flakes,  and 
refined  grits  shall  be  sold  upon  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed*  and  the 
determining  factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  contoit  not  in  excess  of 
Government  allowance. 
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(3)  Contract  not  nubject  to  change. — ^It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  con- 
ditions, representations,  or  warranties,  verbal  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  asstgnment  or  cancellation  o£  this  contract,  except  as  herein  stated,  and 
Bo  a^ent  or  reEHresentatlve  has  authority  to  inodU^  the  printed  terms  of  this 
contract 

(4)  ShipmetU  wUhm  60  'day9, — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  above 
order  shall  be  shipped  as  specified  within  60  calendar  days#  dating  from  time 
when  order  is  takenv 

(5)  Noneaetension  of  time. — There  shall  be  no  extension  of  time  of  shipment 
under  this  contract  except  as  herein  e^^ecifled. 

(6)  BwgerB  nonfulfillment  of  coniract. — ^If  the  buyer  shall  refuse  to  accept 
any  shipment  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  file  with  the  seller  specifications 
with  the  onler  for  immediate,  Quick,  or  prompt  shipment  or  within  15  days  of 
time  of  shipment,  if  sold  for  later  thaa  prompt  shipment,  or  to  perform  any 
of  the  terms  of  tills  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  at  its  option  and  upon  due 
notice  to  the  buyer  cancel  thia  contract,  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller 
an  entry  charge  of  2i  per  cent  on  corn  products  plus  the  actual  market  differ- 
ence. The  seller  may  pursue  such  other  remedies  as  the  law  may  provide.  On 
the  refDsal  or  neglect  by  the  buyer  to  accept  any  shipment  made  in  compliance 
with  the  contract  as  specified  hereunder  or  to  perform  any  of  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  the  seller  may  treat  such  refusal  or  neglect  as  a  breach  of  the  entire 
contract,  for  which  the  seller  is  entitled  immediately  to  avail  himself  of  any 
rights  in  this  contract  specified ;  but  except  for  reason  or  reasons  specified 
herein,  if  the  shipmoit  as  specified  is  not  executed  within  60  days  from  date  of 
contraet,  it  shall  be  canceled,  and  payment  of  charges  above  specified  shall  be 
made  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller. 

(7)  SeUer*B  nonfulfillment  of  contract, — If  the  seller  shall  fail  (except  for 
reascHis  herein  specified)  to  make  any  shipment  as  specified  in  accordance  with 
the  t^rms  of  the  omtract  within  the  time  indicated  by  this  contract,  then  the 
buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  the  shipment,  and  in  the  event  of  such  default 
the  seller  shall,  upon  demand,  pay  to  the  buyer  entry  charge  of  2i  per  cent  on 
com  products  plus  the  actiml  market  difference,  and  the  buyer  may  pursue  such 
other  remedies  as  the  law  provides. 

(8)  Exceptions  to  8eUer*a  responHbiliti^. — ^For  delay  in  making  shipment  as 
spedfled,  occurring  through  the  fulfillment  of  Government  contracts,  or  through 
fire,  strikes,  or  labor  difficulties,  acta  of  carriers,  car  supply,  or  similar  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  seller,  the  seller  is  not  responsible. 


(Ill — B — a  (a) — Continued.     Sept.  1,  1918.     Substitnte  this  for  III — B — 6 — Continued.] 

TERMS  iJfD  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed : 

(1)  Pood  Administration  regulations, — ^That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  con- 
form to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(2>  Net  weights, — ^That  the  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products  covered  by  this 
contract  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  determining 
factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Qovernment 
allowance. 

(3>  Contract  not  subject  to  change, — ^That  there  are  no  conditions,  representa- 
tions, or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment  or 
cancellation  of  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated,  and  that  no  agent  or 
representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this  contract. 

(4)  Shipments  vAthin  60  days, — ^That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or 
delivered  as  specified  within  60  days  from  the  time  that  the  order  is  confirmed 
by  the  seller  unless  a  shorter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Aottfin^.— That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  shipments 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  contract. 

(6)  Nonextension  of  time, — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of 
shipment  or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(7)  Buyer's  nonfulfillmsnt  of  contract, — ^That  if  the  buyer  shall  ftiil  to  file 
with  the  seller  specifications  and  shipping  instructions  with  the  order,  if  the 
order  provides  for  immediate,  quick,  or  prompt  shipment,  or  15  days  prior  to 
the  specified  time  for  shipment  if  sold  for  later  than  prompt  shipment,  then 
the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an 
entry  charge  of  21  per  cent  on  the  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products  plus  or 
minas  the  market  difference,  provided  that  if  such  shipping  instructions  are 
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received  before  the  date  specified  for  shiinnent  and  prior  to  any  cancellatioii 
being  sent,  the  seller's  rights  to  cancel  shall  cease.  If  the  buyer  shall  refuse 
to  accept  any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  perform  any 
of  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  aod 
the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  entry  charge  above  provided  plus  or  minus  tbe 
market  difference.  In  addition  thereto  the  seller  may  pursue  such  further 
remedy,  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(8)  Sellef^s  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  seller  shall  fail  except  for 
the  reason,  specified  In'parag^ph'O  of  this  contract  to  make  any  shipment  or 
delivery  as  specified,  then  the  buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  this  contract  at 
any  time  before  actual  shipment,  and  tbe  seller  shall  pay  to  the  buyer  an  eatry 
charge  of  2^  per  cent  on  the  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products  covered  by  tlM 
contract  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue  sncb 
further  remedy  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(9)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsibilities, — That  if  this  contract  can  not  be 
performed  by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified  because  of  Government  con- 
tracts not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires, 
strikes,  labor  difficulties,  acts  of  carriers,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  seller,  and  if  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  of  such  inability,  stating  the 
specific  cause,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  such  inability  will  prevent  per- 
formance, and  in  any  event  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery,  the 
seller  shall  not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer 
shall  have  the  option  of  canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  diflierence,  pro- 
vided he  exercises  such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  he  receives  notice 
of  the  seller's  inability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised,  tiie  contract 
time  of  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  extended  until  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  termination  of  seller's  Inability  is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  30  days 
beyond  the  original  date  of  shipment  or  delivery.  At  the  end  of  such  additional 
30  days*  period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the  right  to  cancel  as  above  provided 
or  the  contract  shall  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  responsibility  for  final  payment. — ^That  where  buyer  specified 
the  bank*  through  which  draft  is  to  be  presented  and  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  buyer  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to  the  seller. 

(11)  Package  differentials. — That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  shipment 
or  delivery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  package 
differentials  in  effect  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration. 

By 

(Buyer.) 
By 

[III— B— 7.1 

.  Rule  7.  Specifloations  for  hominy,  grits,  com  meal,  corn  flour,  fiominy  feed, 
'barley  flour,  and  rye  flour. — On  and  after  July  1,  1918,  the  licensee  shall  not 
•quote,  sell,  or  label  products  of  corn,  rye,  or  barley  under  the  following  deslg- 
natlpns  unless  the  products  conform  to  the  specifications  indicated  thereunder. 

•  The  texture  of  product  shall  be  determined  by  sifting  with  hand  sieves 
clothed  with  the  cloth  specified,  which  shall  be  the  standard  bolting  cloths  now 
in  use,  whether  of  woven  wire,  grits  gauze,  or  bolting  silk. 

•  The  analyses  of  products  for  moisture,  fat,  carbohydrates,  fiber,  ash,  or 
other  quality  or  content,  shall  be  made  by  the  official  methods  of  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Not  to  exceed  70  pounds  of  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  or  corn  flour  shall  be 
made  from  100  pounds  of  corn.  Such  corn  shall  be  clean  and  soimd,  and  shaD 
not  contain  more  than  14^  per  cent  moisture. 

Pearl  or  table  hominy. — Shall  be  degcrminated  hulled  corn,  screened  or  dusted 
over  a  No.  10  wire  cloth  or  five  sixty-fourths-lnch  perforated  metal  or  equiva- 
lent, and  shall  not  contain  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  1  per  cent  fat 
by  ether  extraction. 

Grits. — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  clean,  sound  corn,  ground  to  a  granula- 
tion fine  enough  to  sift  through  No.  12  wire  cloth,  and  shall  be  dusted  over  a 
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No.  28  wire  cloth  or  eqaiyalent,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent 
moisture  and  11  per  cent  fiit  by  ether  extraction. 

Note. — Orits  may  be  made  inside  these  limits  of  granulation  and  labeled 
**  coarse,*'  "  medium,'*  or  "  fine  "  according  to  granulation. 

Creatn  meak — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  grits,  screened  through  No.  22 
"Wire  cloth  or  equivalent  and  dusted  over  No.  72  grits  gauze,  and  shall  contain 
not  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  1^  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction,  or 
12i  per  cent  moisture  and  2i  per  cent  fat. 

[Ill— B— 7(a).    8ept.rl,  1918.    Sntatttnte  this  for  III— B— 7.] 

RxTUE  7  (as  amende*  Sept.  1,  1918).  Spedflcations  for  com,  oats,  rye,  and 
harley  products. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  quote,  sell,  or  label  products  of  corn, 
rye,  or  barley  on  and  after  July  1,  1918,  or  products  of  oats  on  and  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1918,  under  the  following  designations  unless  the  products  conform 
to  the  specifications  indicated  thereunder.  No  barley  flour,  t>arley  meal,  rye 
flour,  rye  meal,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  oat  flour,  hominy,  hominy  grits,  com  grits, 
com  flour,  corn  meal,  or  hominy  feed  shall  be  sold  for  interstate  shipment  or  for 
export,  or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  following  specifications.  When  sold  for  interstate 
or  export  shipment,  or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  the  licensee 
shall  print,  stamp,  or  stencil  on  each  package  the  name  indicated  for  such  prod- 
act  in  this  rule. 

The  texture  of  the  product  shall  be  determined  by  sifting  with  hand  sieves 
clothed  with  the  cloth  specified,  which  shall  be  the  standard  bolting  cloths  now 
in  use,  whether  of  woven  wire,  grits  gauze,  or  bolting  silk. 

The  analyses  of  products  for  moisture,  fat,  carbohydrates,  fiber,  ash,  or  other 
quality  or  content,  shall  be  made  by  the  official  methods  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  Chemists,  except  when  they  have  no  established  method 
by  such  method  as  is  approved  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Not  to  exceed  70  pounds  of  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  or  com  flour  shall  be 
made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  corn  based  upon  a  moisture  content  of 
14§  per  cent.  This  extraction  shall  be  reduced  proportionately  when  corn  with 
higher  moisture  content  is  used  and  may  be  increased  proportionately  when 
com  of  lower  moisture  cohtent  is  used,  but  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  72 
pounds. 

Pearl  or  table  hominy  shall  be  degermlnated,  hulled  corn,  screened  or  dusted 
over  a  No.  10  wire  cloth  or  flve  sixty-fourths-inch  perforated  metal  or  equivalent, 
and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  moisture  and  fat  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  moisture  in  no  event  to  exceed  14  per  cent  or  the  fat  li  per  cent  by 
ether  extraction. 

[HI— B— 7— Continued  (1).] 

Com  flour. — ^Thls  shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  or  cream  meal,  and 
shall  be  of  a  texture  flne  enough  so  that  not  le.'  s  than  75  per  cent  will  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  balance  shall  sift  through  No.  72  grits 
gauze ;  shall  be  of  an  even  color  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  131  per  cent 
moisture  and  li  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction,  or  12}  per  cent  moisture 
and  2  per  cent  fat.    No  corn  flour  shall  contain  more  than  2  per  cent  fat 

Standard  meal. — Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  with  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  feed  removed  and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  cream  meal  or 
grits  extracted,  and  If  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not  more  than  9  per  cent 
molFture. 

Pearl  meal. — Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  com  with  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  the  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  11 
per  cent  moisture  and  3  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Bolted  meal. — Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  with  approximately  5 
per  cent  of  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  if  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not 
more  than  9  per  cent  moisture. 

"Old-fashioned"  or  "water-ground"  meal. — Shall  be  clean,  sound  corn 
ground  to  a  "  soft "  meal,  and  if  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not  more  than 
9  per  cent  moisture. 

Barleif  flour. — Shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  barley,  and  shall  be  of  a 
texture  fine  enough  to  Fift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk;  and  shall  be  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  11}  per  cent  moisture  and  1} 
per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction;  and  not  more  than  55  pounds  of  barley 
floor  shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  dean,  sound  barley. 
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Continued  (1).] 

GW*».— Shan  be  made  from  hominy  or  dean,  sound  com,  ground  to  a  granu- 
lation fine  enough  to  sift  through  a  No.  12  wire  cloth,  and  shall  be  dusted 
over  a  l^d:  28  wire  cloth  or  equivalent,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per 
cent  moisture  and  fat  In  the  aggregate.  In  no  event  to  exceed  13i  per  cent 
moisture,'  and  In  no  event  to  exceed  2^  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Note. — Grits  may  be  made  Inside  these  limits  of  granulation  and  lahded 
"  coarse,"  "  medium,"  or  "  fine,"  according  to  granulation. 

Cream  meal, — Shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits  or  clean,  sound  com, 
screen  through  No.  22  wire  cloth  or  equivalent  and; ducted  over  No.  72  grits 
gauze,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per  eent  moisture  and  fat  in  tbe 
aggregate,  in  no  event  to  exceed  13i  per  cent  moisture,  and  in  no  event  to 
exceed  2i  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Coror  flour. — ^SJiall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  or  clean,  sound 
corn,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  not  less  than  75  per  ceot 
will  sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  balance  Fhall  sift  through  Ko.  72 
grits  gauze;  shall  be  of  an  even  color  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per 
cent  moisture  and  fat  in  the  aggregate,  in  no  event  to  exceed  13^  per  cent 
moisture,  and  in  no  event  to  exceed  2^  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Standard  meal, — Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  with  approximately 
45  per  cent  of  cream  mea)  or  grits  and  approximately  10  per  cent  of  feed 
extracted.  If  sold  for  interstate  shipment  it  shall  contain  not  more  than 
12  per  cent  moisture  and  If  sold  for  export  it  shall  contain  not  more  than  9 
per  cent  moisture. 

Pearl  meal, — Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  with  approximately  15 
per  cent  of  the  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  12 
per  cent  moisture  and  3  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Bolted  meal. — Shall  be  made  from  dean,  sound  corn  wUh  approximately  5 
per  cent  of  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  if  sold  for  interstate  shipment  or 
shipped  in  interstate  conunerce  shall  contain  not  more  than  12  per  cent 
moisture.  If  sold  for  export  it  shall  contain  not  more  than  9  per  cent  mois- 
ture. 

[in— B— 7— ConUnued  (2).] 

Rye  flour. — Shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  rye,  and  shall  be  of  a  textare 
fine  enough  so  that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  shall  sift  through  No.  9  XX 
bolting  silk  and  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk;  shall  be  of  a  uniform  color, 
and  shall  not  contain  more  than  131  per  cent  moisture  and  1\  per  cent  by 
ether  extraction ;  and  not  more  than  a  total  of  70  pounds  of  white,  straiglit, 
or  dark  rye  flour  shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  rye.  If  this 
product  is  separated  into  patent  and  dark  rye  flour,  not  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  extracted  flour  shall  be  labeled  or  sold  as  "  patent"  The  dark  rye 
flour  which  results  shall  not  be  subjected  to  further  separation  or  diviaiOD. 
but  may  contain  not  to  exceed  t\  per  cent  fSeit 

Hominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  or  hominy  chop, — Shall  be  a  ktln-dried  mixture 
of  the  mill  run  bran  coating,  the  mill  run  germ,  with  or  without  a  partial  ex- 
traction of  the  oil  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion  of  the  com  kernel  ebtaiDed 
In  the  manufacture  of  hominy,  hominy  grits,  and  com  meal  by  the  degermina- 
ting  process  from  clean,  sound,  white  com;  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  14 
per  cent  moisture,  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  fiber,  not  less  than  10  i>er  cent 
protein,  not  less  than  6  per  cent  fat,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  to 
sift  through  No.  12  wire  bolting  cloth. 

Yellow  hominy  feed,  yellow  hominy  meal,  yellow  hominy  ehop, — Shan  con- 
form to  the  specifications  of  hominy  feeQ,  except  that  it  shall  be  made  from 
dean,  sound,  yellow  com. 

Note  to  Rule  7. — ^The  moisture  content  for  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  and 
com  flour  has  been  placed  at  the  outside  limit,  and  is  not  intended  to  limit 
contracts  expressly  providing  for  a  lower  moisture  content.  Exporters  cus- 
tomarily require  one-half  per  cent  lower  than  the  above  limitations  and  many 
domestic  buyers  also  properly  demand  the  lower  maximum.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration has  flxed  the  maximum  at  the  higher  level,  with  a  view  to  protecting 
the  smaller  millers  with  less  complete  equipment  engaged  In  local  trade,  in 
which  durability  is  not  so  essentisd.  The  larger  millers,  with  wider  dlstribn- 
tion,  should  note  the  advisability  of  adhering  to  the  lesser  maximum  in  protect- 
ing their  customers  and  their  ovm  trade.  Any  com,  rye,  or  barley  contest 
.  of  any  mixed  or  blended  flour  must  conform  with  these'  spectflcationfi. 
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Old-fashioned  or  toater-ground  meal, — Shall  be  clean,  sound  corn  ground  to  a 
soft**  meal,  and  if  sold  for  Interstate  shipment  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce  shall  contain  not  more  than  12  per  cent  moisture.  If  sold  for  export, 
it  shall  contain  not  more  than  9  per  cent  moisture. 

Barley  flour. — Shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  barley,  and  shall  be  of  a 
texture  fine  enough  to  sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk;  and  shall  be  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  Hi  per  cent  mois^re  and  2\ 
per  cent  fbt  by  ether  extraction ;  and  not  more  than  66  potinds  oA'terley  flour 
shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  dean,  sound  barley. 

Rye  flour. — Shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  rye,  and  sdiall  be  of  a  texture 
fine  enough  so  that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  shall  sift  through  No.  9  XX 
l>olting  silk  and  balance  tiirough  No;  8  XX  silk;  shall  be  of  a  uniform  color, 
and  shall  not  contain  more  than  181  per  cent  moisture  and  1^  per  cent  fat 
by  eth^r  extraction ;  and  not  more  than  a  total  of  70  pounds  of  white,  straight, 
or  dark  rye  flour  shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  rye.  If 
tills  product  is  separated  Into  patent  and  dark  rye  flour,  not  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  extracted  flour  diall  be  labeled  or  sold  as  **  patent."  The  dark 
rye  flour  which  results  shall  not  be  subjected  to  further  separation  or  divi- 
sion, but  may  contain  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent  fat. 

HonUny  feed,  hominy  m^al,  or  hominy  chop, — Shall  be  a  kiln-dried  mixture 
of  the  mill  run  bran  coating,  the  mill  run  germ,  with  or  without  a  partial  ex- 
tTacti<m  of  the  oil  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion  of  the  com  kernel  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  hominy,  l^ominy  grits,  and  corn  meal  by  the  degermi- 
nating  process  from  clean,  sound,  white  com ;  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  14 
per  cent  moisture,  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  fiber,  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
protein,  not  less  than  5  per  cent  fat,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  to 
sift  through  No.  12  wire  bolting  elotb. 

[in^B— 7  (a)— Continued  (3).] 

Rolled  oats. — Shall  be  milled  from  oat  groata  made  from  clean,  sound  oats, 
steamed  and  rolled  to  flakes,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  mois- 
ture and  not  to  exceed  2.  per  cent  fiber. 

Oat  meal. — Shall  be  milled  from  oat  groats  made  from  clean,  sound  oats, 
ground  or  cut  to  a  granular  texture,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
moisture  and  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  fiber. 

Oat  flour. — ^Shall  be  milled  from  oat  groats  made  from  clean,  sound  oats  or 
from  rolled  oats  or  oat  meal,  and  shall  be  ground  to  a  texture  fine  enough  so 
that  not  less  than  70  per  cent  will  sift  through  No.  7  XX  bolting  silk  and 
balance  through  No.  62  grits  gauze,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
moMnre  and  2  per  cent  fiber. 

Note  to  Rule  7. — ^The  moisture  content  for  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  and 
com  flour  has  been  placed  at  the  outside  limit,  and  is  not  intended  to  limit 
contracts  expressly  providing  for  a  lower  moisture  content.  Exporters  cus- 
tomarily require  one-half  per  cent  lower  than  the  above  UmitatibUs,  and  many 
domestic  buyers  also  properly  demand  the  lower  maximum.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  flxed  the  maximum  at  the  higher  level  with  a  view  to  protecting 
the  smaller  millers  with  less  complete  equipment  engaged  in  local  trade  in  which 
durability  is  not  so  essential  The  larger  millers  with  wider  distribution  should 
note  the  advisability  of  adhering  to  the  lesser  maximum  in  protecting  their 
customers  and  their  own  trade.  Any  com,  rye,  or  barley  content  of  any 
mixed  or  blended  flour  must  conform  with  these  specifications. 

{in— B— 8,  0,  10.1 

Rule  8.  Package  differentials  on  com  meal. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  com 
meal,  corn  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  or  rye  flour,  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  differentials: 

Basis  100  pounds  cotton  or  jute  hags. 

Cents  per 
100  pounds. 

50  pounds  cotton __ . over  basis—  10 

25  pounds  cotton ; -._do 20 

10  pounds  cotton ^ do 60. 

5  pounds  cotton do 76 


600  oou^sro^Lsm  uaoisMaair^ 

Gents  per 

lOOpOODdft 

50  pounds  paper under  basis 10 

25  pounds  paper do 5 

10  pounds  paper over  basis 15 

5  pounds  paper ; do 30 

3  pounds  paper - do- 45 

Extra  diarge  for  buriapping,  baling,  or  double  sactdng,  85  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

BjnM  9«  Com,  rue^  and.  barley  products  must  arrtve  in  good  oondUiom^ — Hie 
licensee  shall  ship  all  com,  barley,  and  rye  iMndiMtJi  in  sm^  eondiliQEi  that 

except  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper,  they  shall  arrlTe 
at  destination  point  In  the  United  States  cool,  sweet,  and  in  merchantable  con- 
dition, unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  Corn 
meal,  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  and  rye  flour  intended  for  human 
consumption  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  th^  have  an 
acidity  exceeding  40*",  or  hominy  feed,  corn,  rye,  or  barley  feeds  if  they  have 
an  acidity  exceeding  80".  Cora  starch  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with 
this  rule  if  it  contains  more  than  five  one-thousandths  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Rule  10.  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  com  meal 
com  grits,  or  hominy  after  April  1,  1918,  or  com  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour, 
rye  flour,  cereallne  flakes,  starch  from  com,  bulk  rolled  oats,  or  bulk  oat  meal 
after  October  1,  1018,  for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  except  in  packages 
containing  1  pound,  11  pounds,  2  pounds,  8  pounds,  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  25 
pounds,  50  pounds,  or  100  pounds,  net  weight,  without  special  permission  Ld 
writing  from  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

[Ill— B— 8,  9,  10  (a).     Sept.  1,  1918.     Snbstltiite  this  for  III— B— 8,  9,  10.] 

Rule  8.  Package  differentials  on  com  meat. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  com 
meal,  corn  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  or  ry»  flour,  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  differentials: 

Basis  J  00  pounds  cotton  or  }ute  bags. 

Cents  per 
100  poondi. 

50  pounds  cotton over  basis..  10 

25  pouhds  cotton do 20 

10  pounds  cotton do 50 

5  pounds  cotton do 75 

50  pounds  paper under  basis 10 

25  pounds  paper do 5 

10  pounds  paper over  basis 15 

5  pounds  paper .' do 30 

8  pounds  paper do 45 

Extra  charge  for  burlapping,  baling,  or  double  sacking,  35  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Rule  9.  Com,  rye,  and  barley  products  must  arrive  in  good  condition,— The 
licensee  shall  ship  all  corn,  barley,  and  rye  products  in  such  condition  that, 
except  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper^  they  shall  arrive  at 
destination  point  in  the  United  States  cool,  sweet,  and  in  merchantable  condi- 
tion  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  Com 
meal,  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  and  rye  flour  intended  for  human 
consumption  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  mle  if  they  have 
an  acidity  exceeding  40**,  or  hominy  feed,  corn,  rye,  or  barley  feeds  if  they  have 
an  acidity  exceeding  80°.  Com  starch  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with 
this  rule  if  it  contains  more  than  Ave  one-thousandths  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphur 
dioxide. 

Rule  10  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918).  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  com  meal,  corn  grits,  or  hominy  after  April  1,  1918,  or 
corn  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour,  rye  flour,  com  flakes,  or  starch  from  corn 
after  October  1, 1918,  for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  except  in  packa^ 
containing  1  pound,  li  pounds,  2  pounds,  8  pounds,  5  pounds,  10'  pounds,  25 
pounds,  50  pounds,  or  100  pounds,,  net  weight,  nor  rolled  oats,  or  oat  meal,  after 
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October  1,  1918,  except  in  packages  containing  1}  ponnds,  Bi  pounds,  or  100 
pounds,  net  weight,  without  special  permission  in  writing  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

[ni— B— B8,  9,  10  (a).    Oct.  1,  1918.     Bnbstitizte  this  for  III— B— 8,  9,  10  (a).] 

RxTu:  8.  Package  differentials  on  com  meal, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  com. 
meal,  com  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  or  rye  flour,  except  on  the 
tMisis  of  the  following  differentials : 

Basis  100  pounds  cotton  or  jute  hags. 

Cents  per 
100  pound!. 

50  pounds  cotton over  basis 10 

25  pounds  cotton do 20 

10  pounds  cotton do .  60 

5  pounds  cotton do '.  75 

50  pounds  paper under  basis 10 

25  pounds  paper do 5 

10  pounds  paper over  basis..  15 

5  pounds  paper do 80 

3  pounds  paper do 45 

Extra  charge  for  burlapping,  baling,  or  double  sacking,  35  cents  per  100- 
pounds. 

RiTuc  9.  Com,  rye,  and  barley  products  must  arrive  in  good  condition, — ^The 
licensee  shall  ship  all  com,  barley,  and  rye  products  in  such  condition  that, 
except  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper,  they  shall  arrive  at 
destination  point  in  the  United  States  cool,  sweet,  and  in  merchantable  condi- 
tion unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  Com 
meal,  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  and  rye  flour  intended  for  human, 
consumption  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  they  have  an 
acidity  exceeding  40**,  or  hominy  feed,  com,  rye,  or  barley  feeds  if  they  have 
an  acidity  exceeding  80°.  Com  starch  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with 
this  rale  if  it  contains  more  than  five  one-thousandths  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphur, 
dioxide. 

KuijB  10  (as  amended  Oct  1,  1918).  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  com  meal,  corn  grits,  or  hominy  after  April  1,  1918,  or 
com  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour,  rye  flour,  com  flakes,  or  starch  from  com 
after  October  1,  1918,  for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  except  in  packagea 
containing  1  pound,  1^  pounds,  2  pounds,  8  poimda,  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  26: 
pounds,  50  pounds,  or  100  pounds,  net  weight,  nor  rolled  oats  nor  oat  meal 
after  October  1,  1918,  except  in  paclcages  containing  li  pounds,  8i  pounds,  or 
100  pounds,  net  weight,  without  special  permission  In  writing  frinn  the  United 
States  Food  Administration:  Provided,  That  so  long  as  the  Food  Administra-* 
tion  regulations  require  that  1  pound  of  substitutes  be  sold  with  every  4  pounds 
of  wheat  flour,  or  2  pounds  of  rye  flour  with  every  8  pounds  of  wheat  flour, 
the  licensee  may  sell  corn  meal,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  and  oat  flour  in  pack- 
ages containing  6  pounds  or  12  pounds,  or  rye  flour  in  packages  containing  16 
pounds  or  82  pounds,  without  such  special  peTmi8a^on:  Provided  further.  That. 
rolled  oats  and  oat  meal  may  be  sold  in  packages  containing  22  ounces  if  such 
packages  are  manufactured  prior  to  December  1,  1918. 

[Ill-— B>-8,  0,  10  (b).     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— B— 8,  9,  10  (a).] 

Rule  8.  Packing  differentials  on  com  meal. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  corn 
meal,  com  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour,  or  rye  flour,  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  differentials: 

Basis  100  pounds  cotton  or  jute  bags. 

Cents  per' 
100  pounds. 

50  pounds  cotton over  basis 10 

25  pounds  cotton : -., do 20 

10  pounds  cotton ^ ^-.. ^ ^ do 66 

5  pounds  cotton do -  75 

50  pounds  paper * under  basis..  10 

25  pounds  paper.^ — ^ : ,^i do. ,  5; 

10  pounds  paper . * , -..^^-.. r^i over  basia..  15 

5  pounds  paper dp.™  80. 

3  pounds  paper do 45 
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Extra  charge  Xdr  bmiappLag,  baling,  or  double  sackiag,  35  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Rule  9.  Com,  rye,  and  barley  products  must  arrive  in  good  oondition.— 
The  licensee  shall  ship  all  com,  barley,  and  rye  products  In  such  condition  that, 
except  for  cfrcnmstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper,  they  shall  arrive 
at  destination  point  In  the  United  States  cool,  sweet,  and  in  merchantable  cod- 
ditlon  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  In  writing  to  the  contrary.  Cora 
meal,  grits,  hominy,  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  -and  rye  flour  intended  for  human  oofr 
sumption  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  they  have  an  acidity 
exceeding  40**,  or  hominy  feed,  corn,  rye,  or  barley  feeds  if  they  have  an  acidi^ 
exceeding  80"*.  Com  starch  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if 
it  contains  more  than  five  one-thousandths  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

Rule  10.  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — (Repealed  Dec.  3, 1918.) 

lui— B— 11.] 

llULE  11.  Minimdum  for  carload  shipment, — ^AU  carload  shipments  of  bartey 
flour,  rye  flour,  oat  meal,  rolled  oats,  com  grits,  com  meal,  hominy,  com  flour, 
starch  from  corn,  cerealine  flakes,  corn  oil,  com  sirup,  glucose,  and  feeding 
stuffs  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  or  in  the  case  of 
corn  sirup,  glucose,  or  corn  starch  In  barrels  in  car  loaded  to  floor  space 
capacity  in  tiers  on  end,  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special 
written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator :  Provided,  however. 
That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  which  the  car 
will  carry  may  be  used  .without  such  permission. 

[III^B— 11,  12  (a).     Sept.  1,  1918.     Solmtitiite  Uiis  for  III— B— 11.] 

Rmxr  11  <afl.aiflfeffdod  Seitt.  1,  1918).  M/Mmiun  for  earload  «hi|N»eRt«.— All 
carload  shipments  of  barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oat  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats*  com 
grits,  com  meal,  hominy,  corn  flour,  standi  from  com,  com  oil,  corn  sinij^ 
^acDse,  and  feeding  staffs  shall  be  made  In  car  lots  6t  not  lees  than  dOjOOO 
pounds  or,  in  case  of  corn  sirup,  com  oU,  or  glucose,  in  barrels,  in  car  loaded 
to  floornsipaoe  capacity  in  tieri  on  end,  and  ail. carload  slitpmaits  of  com  flaicei 
shall  be  made  in  ears  loaded  to  capacity  unless  a  different  minlmuni  is  autllo^ 
ized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator: 
Provided,  however.  That  when  cars  of  lower  canying  capacity  are  used  the 
maximum  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  witlwut  tu^  permlssioa. 

Bulb  12  (eflectlTe  Sept  1,  1018).  Feed  products  not  to  be  eeparaied,—Tb6 
licensee  shiill  not  make  any  separadon  of  the  45  er  higher  per  eent  feed  by- 
product created  in  the  manulbcture  of  barley  flour,  or  of  the  SO  or  hi^er  per 
dent  by-product  created  in  the  maaufactare  of  rye  flour,  or  of  the  ieed  by- 
product created  in  the  tnanufacture  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  or  oat  flour,  and 
iiu<^  f eed  by-product  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats  ahail  be  sold  intact*  Nothing  in 
tUs  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  of  these  unseparated  by-products  in  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  mixed  feedil. 

(ni--B— 11,   12  (b).     Dec.  «,  1916.     SubstUute  this  for  III— S— 11,  12  <a).] 

Rule  1L  Minimum  for  carload  shipments, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

Rule  12  (effective  Sept  1,  1018).  Feed  products  not  to  be  separated,— Thu 
licensee  shall  not  make  any  separation  of  the  45  or  higher  per  cent  feed  by- 
product created  in  the  manufacture  of  barley  flour,  or  of  tlie  80  or  higho-  per 
oent  by-product  created  in  the  manufacture  of  rye  flour,  or  of  the  feed  by- 
product created  in  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  or  oat  flour,  and 
such  feed  by-product  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats  shall  be  sold  intact  Nothing  in 
this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  of  these  unseparated  by-products  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  commercial  mixed  f^eds. 

tin— B— 13.     Sept  20,  1918.    This  abonld  follow  III— B— 11,  12  (a).] 

Rule  18  (effective  Oct  1,  1918).  Com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  produoU  not  to 
be  delivered  to  brewers  or  distiUers, — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to 
any  person  any  products  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  other  than  barley  malt 
manufactured  prior  to  September  1,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
beer,  near  beer,  or  other  similar  cereal  beverages,  nor  any  products  of  corn, 
oats,  rye,  or  barley,  other  than  barley  malt  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  spirits 
oraleohel. 
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[III— B~13.  14,  15.     Nov.  7,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  III— B— 13.] 

uuE  13  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  products  not  to 
ielivered  to  brewers  or  distillers. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to 

person  any  products  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  other  than  barley  malt 
lufactured  prior  to  September  1,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
r,  near  beer,  or  other  similar  cereal  beverages;  nor  any  products  of  com, 
3,  rye,  or  barley  other  than  barley  malt  for  the  purpose  of  distilling  spirits 
ilcohol. 

U'LE  14  (effective  Nov.  20,  1918).  Priorities  on  deliveries  of  glucose, — ^The 
nsee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
ninlstrator,  make  any  deliveries  of  glucose  after  November  20,  1918,  to  any 
sou  until  he  shall  have  delivered  glucose  to  customers  of  every  class  desig- 
ed  by  a  lower  number.    This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  deliveries  regardless  of 

date  of  the  contract  therefor,  and  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  made. 
Uass  1.  United  States  Government,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men's 
ristian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Knights  of  Ck>lumbus. 
:iass  2.    Sirup  mixers  for  use  in  filling  contracts  with  parties  in  class  1. 
Hass  3.  Sirup  mixers  and  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  for  distribution  to 
i8ehold  trade,  or  public  eating  houses,  or  for  medicinal  purposes :  Provided, 
at  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following 
m: 

:, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  class  3  under 

f  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do  hereby 
tify  that  the  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold  (will  be  used  for 
xinjr  sirups)  for  the  household  trade  or  public  eating  places  (the  preparation 
medicines)  and  for  no  other  purpose. 


CTass  4.  Commercial  bakers :  Provided,  That  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the 
rchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following  form : 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  class  4  under 

?  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do  hereby 
rtify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold  alter- 
tively  (used  for  mixing  sirups  for  commercial  baking)  and  for  no  other 
rpose. 


[^lass  5.  All  others. 

Rule  15  (new,  Nov.  7,  1918).  Specifications  for  glucose, — ^The  licensee  shall 
tp  all  glucose  in  such  condition  that,  except  for  circumstances  beyond  the 
itrol  of  the  shipper,  it  shall  arrive  at  destination  point  In  the  United  States 
eet  and  sound  and  In  merchantable  condition,  unless  there  is  an  express 
reement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  Qlucose  shall  not  be  considered  to 
'xiply  with  this  rule  if  the  Baum6  test  shows  less  than  41*^. 

[I— C — 1,  2,  3.     Dec.  13.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IV— C— 1,  2,  3.  which  should  have 

been  numbered  III — C — 1,  2,  3.] 

SFECIAI.  IJCENSE  RE0T7LATI0NS  GOVEBNINQ  LICENSEES  ENGAGED  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

OF  MANUFACTURING  BUCKWHEAT  PRODUCTS. 

(Effective  Nov.  15,  1918.) 

Rule  1.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  buckwheat 
or  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  margin  over  the  average  cost  to  him  of  the 
(*kwheat  from  which  such  flour  Is  manufactured.  In  estimating  such  aver- 
B  cost,  he  shall  include  all  grain  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  by 
itract  or  other  arrangement,  but  he  shall  not  Include  any  grain  which  he  has 
itracted  to  sell  or  the  products  of  which  he  has  contracted  to  sell :  Provided^ 
at  In  determining  the  cost  of  such  grain  he  shall  deduct  from  the  average 
rchase  price  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  feed  or  offal  created  In  the  milling 
sration,  or  If  not  sold  he  shall  deduct  its  current  market  value.  Any  average 
se  calculated  shall  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  such  average  grain  In  all  suN 
[aent  calculations. 

Se  shall  keep  records  in  such  manner  as  to  show  how  all  averages  and  selling 
Ices  have  been  determined. 

137690-19 89 
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Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  the  sale  of  buckwheat 
flour  at  a  gross  margin  in  excess  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds  bulk  product  over  the 
cost  of  the  buckwheat  is  unreasonable  and  excessive  under  the  foregoing  rule. 
These  margins  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  maximum  margins  but  they  do  not 
in  any  way  abrogate  or  modify  the  general  rule  that  profits  must  not  be  ex- 
cessive. 

The  Food  Administration  will  further  consider  a  net  earning  of  more  than  10 
per  cent  on  the  first  $25,000  of  gross  sales  of  buckwheat  products,  and  8  i>er  cent 
on  all  gross  sales  over  $25,000  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule 
which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits.  ( General  rule  5. )  This  limi- 
tation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  that  a  licensee  should 
not  earn  more  ihan  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  capital  invested. 

Differentials  on  less  than  car-lot  sales. — ^The  following  additional  margin* 
over  the  $1.25  maximum  will  be  considered  reasonable  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion on  less  than  car-lot  sales,  but  this  does  not  modify  in  any  way  the  10  per 
cent  and  8  per  cent  limitation  of  net  profits.  The  additional  margin  should  be 
calculated  on  car-lot  price  in  sacks: 

(a)  Less  than  car  lots  to  wholesalers  or  fiour  mixers,  not  more  than  4  per  cent, 

(6)  Less  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  hotels,  or  retailers,  not  to  exceed  10  to  12t 
per  cent  in  packages  of  25  pounds  or  over ;  not  to  exceed  12  to  15  per  cent  in 
packages  less  than  25  pounds. 

(Only  one  of  three  foregoing  additional  margins  may  added  on  any  lot.) 

Rule  2.  Specifications  for  buckwheat  Hour. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Buckwheat  products  must  arrive  in  good  condition. — (Repealed  Dec. 
12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

[IV— A— r,  2,   8.] 
No.  IV. 

A.    SPECIAL   LICENSE   BEGULATIONS    GOVERNING    LICENSEEB   FOE  THE    MANUFACTUBi; 

STORAGE,   AND  DISTRIBUTION   OF  MALT. 

Rule  1.  Grain  malted  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  year  1917. — ^The  total  amount 
Of  any  grain  malted  by  a  licensed  malster  operating  a  malt  house  or  malt  manu- 
facturing plant  shall  not  in  the  six  months'  period  from  January  1  to  June  dP 
and  July  1  to  December  81  in  any  year  exceed  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
such  grain  malted  by  such  malster  in  such  malt  house  or  malt  manufacturing 
house  in  the  corresponding  six  months'  period  in  the  year  1917,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator.  In  making  the 
foregoing  calculation  malt  actually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  yeast,  malt 
extract,  malt  flour,  cereal  foods,  or  vinegar  shall  not  be  Included,  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  malt  for  such  purposes  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  foregoing 
limitation. 

Rule  2.  Grain  produced  in  1917  not  to  be  malted  after  July  i,  i9i^.— The 
licensee  shall  not  malt  any  grain  produced  in  the  year  1917  after  July  1, 1918» 
nor  shall  he  have  on  hand,  in  possession,  or  under  control  any  such  grain  after 
July  1, 1918. 

Rule  3.  Grain  and  m^alt  under  control  not  to  exceed  IBO  days*  supply— Ex- 
ception.— ^The  licensee  shall  not  have  on  hand.  In  possession,  or  under  control  by 
contract  or  other  arrangement  at  any  time  any  greater  quantity  of  grain  and 
the  malt  made  therefrom,  including  grain  in  process  of  being  malted,  than  shall 
be  equivalent  to  the  output  of  his  malt  house  or  plant  during  a  period  of  120 
days :  Provided,  That  the  supply  of  unmalted  grain  under  control  shall  at  no 
time  exceed  60  days'  requirements  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  That  on  July  1,  1918,  the  total  amount 
of  malt  in  the  hands  of  any  licensee  shall  not  exceed  the  requirements  of  his 
business  for  the  next  90  days. 

[IV— A— 1,   2,   3,  (a).     Oct.   17,   1918.     Sabstitute  this   for   IV~A— 1.   2.  3.] 

No.  IV. 

A.    SPECIAL   LICENSE   BEGULATIONS    GOVERNING    LICENSEES    FOB   THE   MANUFACTUBEr 

8T0BAGE,  AND  DI8TBIBUTI0N  OF  MALT. 

Rule  1  (as  amended,  effective  Sept.  15,  J9^S).— Malting  prohibited  pr  hrar- 
ing  purposes — Other  limitations. — ^The  malster  shall  not  malt  any  grain  for  n» 
In  brewing  beer  or  other  cereal  beverages,  and  shall  not  malt  grain  for  any 
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pnrpose  until  he  shall  have  contracted  to  sell  the  completed  malt,  and  in  the 
case  of  export  sales,  if  any,  until  he  has  obtained  an  export  license  for  the  com- 
pleted malt  from  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Rule  2.  Oram  produced  in  1917  not  to  be  malted  after  July  1,  1918. — (Re- 
pealed Sept.  15, 1918.) 

Rule  3  (as  amended,  effective  Sept.  15,  1918). — Unmalted  prain  under  control 
not  to  exceed  60  days*  supply. — ^The  malster  shall  not  have  on  hand,  in  posses- 
sion, or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  at  any  time  any  greater 
quantity  of  unmalted  grain  than  shall  be  equivalent  to  his  reasonably  antici- 
pated requirements  for  malting  during  the  next  60  days. 

(IV — Al,  2,  3,   4,  5,   6,   7.     Dec.    13,    1918.      Substitute   this   for  IV— A— 1,   2,   3    (a), 

IV— A — 4,  5  (a),  and  IV— A— 6,   7  (a).] 

No  IV. 

A.    SPECIAL   LICENSE   SEOXJLATIONS    GOVERNING    LICENSEES    FOR    THE    MANUFACTURE, 

STORAGE,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MALT. 

Rule  1.  Malting  prohibited  for  brewing  purposes ;  other  limitations. — Re- 
pealed Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  r>ec.  17,  1918. ) 

Rule  2.  Gi'ain  produced  in  1911  not  to  be  malted  after  July  i,  1918. — Re- 
pealed Sept.  15,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Unmalted  grain  under  control  not  to  exceed  60  days'  supply. —  (Re- 
pealed Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  4.  Contracts  shall  require  shipment  in  120  days. —  (Repealed  Dec.  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Malt  not  to  be  delivered  ivithout  permit  except  to  specified  classes, — 
(Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Det*.  17,  1918.)     • 

Rule  6.  No  wheat  to  be  malted. —  (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become 
effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  7.  No  grain  to  be  purchased  for  malting  before  October  i,  1918. — 
(Repealed  Sept.  15,  1918.) 

[IV— A — 4,  5.] 

Rule  4.  Contracts  shall  require  shipment  in  120  days. — No  licensee  shall 
make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  malt  except  such  contracts  as  require  ship- 
ment or  delivery  within  120  days  after  the  making  of  such  contracts :  Provided, 
That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  or 
with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany  or  Austria  or  their 
8 Hies.  This  rule  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  contract  enforceable  at  law 
made  in  good  faith  prior  to  February  15,  1918. 

Rule  5.  Malt  not  to  be  delivered  tcithout  permit  except  to  specified  classes. — 
No  malster,  malt  dealer,  or  other  licensee  shall  sell  or  deliver  any  malt,  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  except  to 
persons — 

(a)  Engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  and  holdhi'^  license  for  such 
purpose  Issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  President's 
proclamation  of  December  10,  1917. 

(b)  Reeistered  distillers. 

(c)  Manufacturers  of  yeast. 

(</)  Manufacturers  of  malt  extra  or  malt  flour. 

(e)  Manufacturers  of  vinegar. 

(/)  Mauufficturers  of  near  beer  holding  a  United  States  Food  Administration 

llC('IlS4^ 

(a)  Manufactures  of  cereal  foods. 

No  malt  shall  be  delivered  in  quantities  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  to 
fill  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  purchaser's  business  during  the  next  60 
days,  excepting  that  between  May  1  and  August  15  the  amount  delivered  shall 
not  exceed  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  purchaser's  business  for  use 
before  October  15  of  the  current  year.  No  sale  of  malt  made  through  a  broker, 
agent,  salesman,  or  duly  authorized  representative  shall  be  made  on  a  broker- 
age to  exceed  2  cents  per  bushel,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  by  any  malster, 
broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  duly  authorized  representative  for  any  quantity  of 
malt  except  by  signed  contract. 

Note. — Special  permits  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  malt  to  any  persons,  except 
those  hereinbefore  listed,  may  be  obtained  in  proper  cases  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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[IV— A— 4,  5  (a).     Oct  17,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IV— A— 4,  6.]. 

EuuB  4.  Contracts  ahcUl  require  shipment  in  120  days. — ^No  licensee  shall  make 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  malt,  except  such  contracts  as  require  shipment  or 
delivery  within  120  days  after  the  making  of  such  contracts:  Provided,  That 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  or  with  the 
Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany  or  Austria  or  their  allies.  This 
rule  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  contract  enforceable  at  law  made  in 
good  faith  prior  to  February  15,  1918. 

Rule  5  (as  amended,  effective  Sept.  15,  1918).  Malt  not  to  be  delivered  tcith- 
out  permit,  except  to  specified  classes. — No  maltster,  malt  dealer,  or  other  licensee 
shall  sell  or  deliver  any  malt  without  the  written  t)ermission  of  tlie  United 
States  Food  Administrator,  except  to  persons — 

(a)  Engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  and  holding  license  for  such 
purpose  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  under  the  President's 
proclamation  of  December  10,  1917. 

(&)  Registered  distillers. 

(c)  Manufacturers  of  yeast. 

(d)  Manufacturers  of  malt  extract  or  malt  flour. 

(e)  Manufacturers  of  vinegar. 

if)  Manufacturers  of  near  beer  holding  a  United  States  Food  Administration 
license. 

iO)  Manufacturers  of  cereal  foods. 

No  maltster,  malt  dealer,  or  other  licensee  shall  knowingly  deliver  to  any 
person  a  quantity  of  malt  which  will  give  the  purchaser  a  supply  in  excess  of 
his  reasonable  requirements  during  the  next  60  days.  No  sale  of  malt  made 
through  a  broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  duly  authorized  representative  shall  be 
made  on  a  brokerage  to  exceed  2  cents  per  bushel,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  by 
any  malster,  broker,  agent,  salesman,  or  duly  authorized  representative  for  any 
quantity  of  malt,  except  by  signed  contract. 

Note.' — Special  permits  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  malt  to  any  persons,  except 
those  hereinbefore  listed,  may  be  obtained  in  proper  cases  from  the  United  State* 
Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[IV— A — 4,  5 — Note.    Oct.  28,  1918.    Insert  this  page  after  IV— A — 4;  5  (a).] 

In  view  of  the  small  quantities  of  malt  which  will  be  required  in  the  current 
year,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  upon  special  application  and  in 
proper  cases  will  grant  to  maltsters  a  special  permit  to  malt  for  manufacturers 
of  cereal  foods,  yeast,  etc.,  a  supply  of  malt  for  their  requirements  up  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1919.  This  permit  will  permit  the  manufactured  supply  t©  be  held  either 
at  the  malt  house  or  at  the  purchaser's  factory,  provided  that  it  Is  all  delivered 
prior  to  October  1,  1919. 

[IV— A--6,  7.] 

Rule  6.  No  tcheat  to  be  malted. — ^No  maltster  shall  manufacture  any  malt 
from  wheat. 

Rule  7.  No  grain  to  be  purchased  for  malting  before  October  i,  19 IS. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  buy  any  grain  for  malting  or  malt  any  grain  before  October  1, 
1918,  nor  shall  he  have  on  hand,  In  his  possession,  or  under  control  any  grain 
before  that  date. 

Note.— This  rule  is  effective  July  11,  1918. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  an  ample  supply  of  malt  in  the  United  States  to- 
take  care  of  all  requirements.  Before  October  1, 1918,  the  definite  requirements 
for  the  malting  industry  during  the  coming  year  will  be  ascertained,  and  » 
further  notice  given  as  to  the  amount  of  grain  which  may  be  malted. 

[IV— A— 6.  7  (a).    Oct  17.  1918.     Substitute  this  fer  IV— A— e.  7.] 

Rule  6.  No  wheat  to  be  minted. — ^No  maltster  shall  manufacture  any  malt 
from  wheat 

Rule  7.  No  grain  to  be  purchased  for  malting  before  Octobw  i,  1918. — (Re* 
pealed  Sept  15,  1918.? 
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(IV— B— 1,  2.] 

B.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  BEGX7LATI0NS  GOVEBNINO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  NEAR  BEER  AND 
FERMENTED  BEVERAQES  CONTAINING  LESS  THAN  ONE-HALF  OF  1  FEB  CENT  OF 
ATXX)HOL. 

Rule  1.  Use  of  foodstuffs  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  1917  consumption, — ^The 
licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, use  during  the  month  of  June,  1918,  or  in  any  succeeding  quarter, 
in  the  manufactxiro  of  malt  liquor,  near  beers,  and  fermented  beverages  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  foods,  fruits,  food  materials,  and  feeds  which 
he  used  in  such  manufactures  in  the  corresponding  period  in  the  year  1917. 

Note. — Under  the  President's  proclamation  of  December  7,  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  a  similar  restriction  was  imposed  upon  all  manufacturers  of 
malt  liquor.  The  present  regulation  supplements  that  proclamation  and  in- 
•eludes  as  well  manufacturers  of  near  beer  and  fermented  beverages  which  do 
not  contain  malt.  A  brewer  is  permitted  to  use  his  allotment  of  70  per  cent  of 
what  he  used  last  year  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  for  the  purpose  of  manufacr 
turing  near  beer,  provided  his  total  use  of  material  does  not  exceed  the  70  per 
cent  prescribed  by  this  rule.  Persons  who  manufactured  near  beer  in  1917, 
however,  can  not  use  their  allotment  for  that  purpose  to  make  beer,  ale,  or 
porter  in  1918. 

Rui^  2.  Material  on  ?iand  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — The  licensee  shall  not, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  own 
or  have  in  his  possession,  or  Invoiced  to  him,  at  any  time  an  amount  of  food, 
fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  require- 
ments of  his  business  for  use  by  him  during  the  next  60  days. 

(Index  R.  34.) 

[XV— B — 1,  2.  8  (a).     Oct.  17,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IV— B— 1,  2.] 

B.    SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   MANUFACTURERS   OF   NEAR  BEER   AND 

OTHER   SIMILAR   CEREAL   BEVERAGES. 

Rule  1.  Use  of  foodstuffs  limited  to  70  per  cent  of  1917  consumption. — (Re- 
pealed Oct.  1,  1918.) 

Note. — ^There  is  no  limit  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  on 
the  use  of  malt  manufactured  prior  to  September  1,  1918,  or  on  the  use  of 
hops  or  similar  bitter  flavoring  matter.  This,  however,  does  not  modify  any 
State  laws  nor  any  restrictions  which'  the  Fuel  Administration  has  imposed 
during  these  months,  and  you  should  promptly  inform  yourself  of  any  such 
restrictions. 

.  Rule  2.  Material  on  hand  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — ^The  licensee  shall  not, 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  own 
or  have  in  his  possession,  or  invoiced  to  him,  at  any  time  an  amount  of  food, 
fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  business  for  use  by  him  during  the  next  60  days. 

Rule  3.  Use  of  malt  and  hops  prohibited  after  December  i,  19 J 8,  and  of  other 
foodstuffs  after  October  1,  1918. — On  and  after  October  1,  1918,  the  licensee 
■shall  not  use  any  sugar,  glucose,  corn,  rice,  corn  products,  or  other  foods, 
fruits,  food  materials,  or  feeds  in  the  manufacture  of  near  beer  or  other 
similar  cereal  beverages,  except  malt  manufactured  prior  to  September  15, 
1918,  and  hops  or  similar  bitter  flavoring  matter,  and  except  dextrinous  or 
other  sirups  specially  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  near  beer  and  which 
are  in  the  licensee's  possession  or  shipped  to  him  prior  to  October  1,  1918; 
and  on  and  after  December  1,  1918,  the  licensee  shall  not  use  any  foods,  fruits, 
food  materials,  or  feeds  whatsoever  in  the  manufacture  of  any  such  beverages. 

[IV— B— 1,  2,  3  (b).     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IV— B—l,  2.  8  (a).] 

B.    SPECIAL   license   REGULATIONS    GO\^RNING   MANUFACTURERS   OF   NEAR   BEER   AND 

OTHER    SIMILAR    CEREAL    BEVERAGES. 

Rule  1.  Use  of  foodstuffs  limited  to  70  per  cent  of  7917  consumption. — (Re- 
pealed Oct.  1,  1918. ) 

Rule  2.  Material  on  hand  limited  to  60  days*  supply. —  (Repealed  Dec.  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918. ) 

Rule  3.  Use  of  malt  and  hops  prohibited  after  December  i,  1918,  and  of  other 
foodstuffs  after  October  1,  1918. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become 
effective  Dec.  17, 1918.) 
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Exhibit  N. 

[V— Title.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  V— A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DEALERS 
IN  ROUGH  RICE;  B.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  RICfi 
MILLERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  RICE  FLOUR. 

Effective  July  29, 1018. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  above  licensees 
issued  up  to  July  29,  1918.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  general  regula- 
tions No.  I,  dated  May  3, 1918,  which,  together  with  this  pamphlet,  supersede,  as 
to  the  above  licensees,  all  regulations  of  Series  B. 

[V— A— 1,  2,  8.  4,  6,  6.] 

No.  V. 

A.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DEALERS  IN  BOUGH  BICE. 

Rule  1.  Maximum  margin  over  cost  fixed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough 
rice,  except  for  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  par- 
ticular rice  sold  in  excess  of  1  per  cent  of  such  purchase  price  plus  the  storage 
charge,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  Investment  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Rule  2.  Commission  merchants*  charges  limited, — ^The  licensee  in  receiving 
rough  rice  on  consignment  shall  not  charge  a  commission  of  more  than  1  per 
cent  on  any  sale  of  such  rice  to  any  person,  except  for  seed  purposes. 

Rule  3.  Resales  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough  rice,  except  for 
seed,  to  any  person  other  than  a  rice  miller. 

Rutj:.  4.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days'  supply. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  any  rough  rice,  except  for  seed  purposes,  In  a  quan- 
tity in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  during  the  period  of  60  days. 

Rule  5.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  60  days. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  any  contract  for  rough  rice  for  delivery  more  than  60  days 
after  the  making  of  the  contract,  except  for  seed. 

Rule  6.  Minimum  carload  shipments. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  rough  rice 
shall  be  in  carloads  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  unless  a  different  minimum 
is  authorized  by  the  special  written  i)ermission  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator :  Provided,  however.  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are 
used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such 
permission. 

£V— A— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (a).     Nov.  1,  1918.     Substitute  thia  for  V— A— 1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6] 

No.  V. 

A.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DEALERS  IN  ROUGH  RICE. 

Rule  i.  Maximum  margin  over  cost  fixed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough 
rice,  except  for  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  par- 
ticular rice  sold  in  excess  of  1  per  cent  of  such  purchase  price  plus  the  storage 
charge,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  investment  at  the  rate  of  0  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Oct.  31,  1918).  Brokers^  and  commission  merchants 
charges  limited. — The  licensee  in  acting  as  a  broker  in  rough  rice,  or  in  receiv- 
ing rought  rice  on  consignment,  shall  not  charge  a  commission  of  more  than  1 
per  cent  for  selling  such  rice  to  any  person  except  for  seed  purposes. 

If  the  licensee  performs  additional  services,  these  shall  be  included  as 
separate  items  on  the  account  sales,  and  a  separate  charge  shall  be  made  there- 
for, In  no  case  to  exceed  an  additlonnJ  li  per  cent. 

Rule  3.  Resales  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough  rice,  except  for 
seed,  to  any  person  other  than  a  rice  miller 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  coo- 
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tract  or  other  arrangement  any  rough  rice,  except  for  seed  purposes,  In  a 
quantity  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  during  the  period  of  60  days. 

Rule  5.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  toithin  60  days, — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  ma  lie  any  contract  for  rough  rice  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  after 
the  making  of  the  contract,  except  for  seed. 

Ruix  6.  Minimum  carload  shipments. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  rough  rice 
shall  be  in  carloads  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  unless  a  different  minimum 
Is  authorized  by  the  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator :  Provided,  however ,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are 
used  tlie  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  wi^out  such 
permission. 

tV— A— 1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6  (b>.     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  for  V— A— 1,  2,  8,  4.  5,  6  (a).] 

No.  V. 

A.  SFBCIAL  BEGT7LATI0N8  GOVEBNING  DEALERS  IN  ROUGH  BICE. 

Rule  1.  Maxim^im  margin  over  cost  fixed. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough 
rice,  except  for  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  par- 
ticular rice  sold  in  excess  of -1  per  cent  of  such  purchase  price  plus  the  storage 
charge,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  investment  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Oct.  31,  1018).  Brokers*  and  commission  merchants* 
charges  limited. — ^The  licensee  in  acting  as  a  broker  in  rough  rice,  or  in  receiv- 
ing rough  rice  on  consignment,  shall  not  charge  a  commission  of  more  than  1 
per  cent  for  selling  such  rice  to  any  person  except  for  seed  purposes. 

If  the  licensee  performs  additional  services,  these  shall  be  included  as  sep- 
arate items  on  the  account  sales,  and  a  separate  charge  shall  be  made  therefor, 
hi  no  case  to  exceed  an  additonal  1^  per  cent 

Rule  3.  Resales  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough  rice,  except  for 
seed,  to  any  person  other  than  a  rice  miller. 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  any  rough  rice,  except  for  seed  purposes,  in  a 
quantity  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  during  the  period  of  60  days. 

Rule  5.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  60  days. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  any  contract  for  rough  rice  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  after 
the  making  of  the  contract,  except  for  seed. 

Rule  6.  Minimum  carload  shipments. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  become 
effective  Dea  10,  1918.) 

[V— A— 1,  2.  8,  4.  6,  6  (c).     Dec.  31,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  V— A— 1,  2,  8,  4,  6, 

6  (b).] 

No.  V. 

A.    SPECIAL    BEOULATIONS    GOVERNING    DEALERS    IN    ROUGH    RICE.' 

Rule  1.  Maximum  margin  over  cost  fixed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough 
rice,  except  for  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  par- 
ticular rice  sold  in  excess  of  1  per  cent  of  such  purchase  price  plus  the  storage 
charge,  insurance,  and  interest  on  the  investment  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Oct.  31,  1918).  Brokers  and  commission  merchants* 
charges  limited.— The  licensee  in  acting  as  a  broker  in  rough  rice,  or  in  re- 
ceiving rough  rice  on  consignment,  shall  not  charge  a  commission  of  more  than 
1  per  cent  for  selling  such  rice  to  any  person  except  for  seed  purposes. 

If  the'  licensee  performs  additional  services,  these  shall  be  included  as  sepa- 
rate items  on  the  account  sales,  and  a  separate  charge  shall  be  made  therefor, 
in  no  case  to  exceed  an  additional  li  per  cent. 

Rule  3.  Resales  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rough  rice,  except  for 
seed,  to  any  person  other  than  a  rice  miller. 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days  supply. — 
(Repealed  Dec.  31,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Rule  5.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  within  60  days — (Repealed  Dec, 
31,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Jan.  6,  1919.)  ,  ^    i. 

Rule  6.  Minimum  carload  aWpwenM.— (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  be- 
come effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 
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IV— B— 1.  2.  3,  4.] 

B.    SPECIAL   REGULATION 8    GOVERNING   BICE    MILLERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF  KUS 

FLOUR. 

Rule  1.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  cantrol  limiied  to  60  days*  «iipply.— No 
licensee  operating  any  rice  mill  shall  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  poeeeasion  or 
tinder  control  at  any  time  any  greater  quantity  of  rough  rice  than  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  output  of  such  rice  mill  during  the  p^od  of  60  days.         ; 

Rule  2.  Contract  must  provide  for  shipment  uHthin  30  days. — ^No  licensei 
shall  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  cleai 
rice  for  shipment  more  than  30  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract :  Pro- 
vided,  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal 
State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  brewer'i 
rice,  or  to  contracts  for  the  exporting  of  rice  to  foreign  countries. 

Rule  3.  Clean  rice  not  to  "be  sold  at  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — ^Any  licensee  engaged  In  the  business  of  milling  rice  shall  sell  cleaned  ric* 
at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  such  rice  without' 
regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — Brokers*  commissions.  Brokers  will  be  considered  by  the  Food  Admin- 
istration as  making  an  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charge  for  negotiating  tbe 
sale  of  rice  or  rice  products  In  any  case  where  the  brokerage  exceeds  (a)  Seveo 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  carload  orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  in  the| 
following  cities:  New  York;  San  Francisco;  Charleston;  Savannah;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ;  St.  Louis ;  Chicago ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Galveston,  Tex. ;  and  Houston, 
Tex.;  (&)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  quantity  of  rice,  except  brewer's i 
rice,  sold  In  New  Orleans;  (c)  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  carload  orders,! 
except  brewer's  rice,  sold  at  any  other  point  except  those  designated  in  (a)  and 
(&) ;  {d)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  brewer's  rice  sold  at  any  point  and  inj 
any  quantity ;  (e)  25  cents  per  ton  on  rice  bran  or  rice  polish  at  any  point  and' 
in  any  quantity ;  (f )  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  rice  flour  sold  at  any  point 
and  In  any  quantity. 

Rule  4.  Mvnimum  carload  shipments, — ^AU  carload  shipments  of  rice  or  rice 
flour  shall  be  In  car  lots  of  not  .less  than  60,000  pounds,  unless  a  different] 
minimum  Is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States! 
Food  Administrator:  Provided,  however,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying 
capacity  are  used,  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  vrill  carry  may  be  used 
without  such  permission. 

[V— B— 1.  2,  3,  4  (a).     Nov.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  V— B — 1,  2,  rf,  4.j 

B.   SPECIAL   REGULATIONS    GOVERNINQ    BICE   IflLLEBS    AND    MANU7ACTUBXB8    OF   RIC3 

FLOUR. 

Rule  1.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days*  supply, — So 
licensee  operating  any  rice  mill  shall  keep  on  hand  or  have  In  possession  or 
under  control  at  any  time  any  greater  quantity  of  rough  rice  than  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  output  of  such  rice  mill  during  the  period  of  60  days. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Nov.  26,  1918).  Contract  must  provide  for  shipment 
unthin  60  days. — No  licensee  shall  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  clean  rice  for  shipment  more  than  60  days  after  the 
making  of  such  contract :  Provided^  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  to 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  brewer's  rice,  or  to  contracts  for  the  exporting  of  ri<.* 
to  foreign  countries. 

Rule  3.  Clean  rice  not  to  be  sold  at  more  tJian  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — ^Any  licensee  engaged  In  the  business  of  milling  rice  shall  sell  cleaned 
rice  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  such  rice  without 
regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — Brokers'  commissions. — Brokers  will  be  considered  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  making  an  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charge  for  negotiating 
the  sale  of  rice  or  rice  products  In  any  case  where  the  brokerage  exceeils— 
(a)  Seven  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  carload  orders,  except  brewer's  rice, 
sold  in  the  following  cities:  New  York;  San  Francisco;  Charleston;  Savannah: 
Jacksonville,  Fla ;  St.  Louis ;  Chicago ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Galveston,  Tex. ;  and 
Houston,  Tex. ;  (&)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  quantity  of  rice,  except 
brewer's  rice,  sold  in  New  Orleans;  (c)  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  fqr  carload 
orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  at  any  other  point  except  those  designated  in 
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(a)  and  (&)  ;  (d)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  brewer's  rice  sold  at  any  point 
and  in  any  quantity;  (e)  25  cents  per  ton  on  rice  bran  or  rice  polish  at  any 
point  and  in  any  quantity ;  (f)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  rice  flour  sold  at 
4iny  point  and  in  any  quantity. 

Rule  4.  Minimum  carload  shijyments. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  rice  or  rice 
flour  shall  be  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds,  unless  a  different  mini- 
mum is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator:  Provided,  however.  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity 
are  used,  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such 
permission. 

(V— B— 1,  2,  8,  4  (b).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  V— B— 1.  2,  S,  4  (a).] 

«.   SPECIAL   BEOULATIONS    GOVEBNING   BICE    MILLEBB   AND    MANT7FACTUBEB8    OF   BICE 

FLOUB. 

Rule  1.  Antoitnt  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — ^No 
licensee  operating  any  rice  mill  shall  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or 
under  control  at  any  time  any  greater  quantity  of  rough  rice  than  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  output  of  such  rice  mill  during  the  period  of  60  days. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Nov.  26,  1918).  Contract  must  provide  for  shipment 
within  60  days. — ^No  licensee  shall  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  clean  rice  for  shipment  more  than  60  days  after  the 
making  of  such  contract :  Provided,  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
•contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  coimty,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  to  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  brewer's  rice,  or  to  contracts  for  the  exporting  of  rice 
to  foreign  countries. 

Rule  3.  Clean  rice  not  to  be  sold  at  more  tha/n  reasonable  advance  over 
•cost. — ^Any  licensee  engaged  in  the  business  of  milling  rice  shall  sell  cleaned 
rice  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  such  rice  without 
regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — Brokers'  commissions :  Brokers  will  be  considered  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  making  an  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charge  for  negotiating 
the  sale  of  rice  or  rice  products  in  any  case  where  the  brokerage  exceeds  (a) 
7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  carload  orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  in  the 
following  cities:  New  York;  San  Francisco;  Charleston;  Savannah;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ;  St.  Louis;  Chicago;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Galveston,  Tex.;  and 
Houston,  Tex. ;  (&)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  quantity  of  rice,  except 
brewer's  rice,  sold  in  New  Orleans ;  ( c )  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  carload 
■orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  at  any  other  point  except  those  designated 
in  (a)  and  (6)  ;  (d)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  brewer's  rice  sold  at  any 
point  and  in  any  quantity;  (e)  25  cents  per  ton  on  rice  bran  or  rice  polish  at 
any  point  and  in  any  quantity;  (f)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  rice  flour 
sold  at  any  point  and  in  any  quantity. 

Rule  4.  Minimum  carload  shipments, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

[V— B— 1,  2,  3,  4  (c).     Dec.  31,  1018.     Substitute  this  for  V— B— 1,  2,  3,  4  (b).] 

B.    SPECIAL   REGULATIONS    GOVERNING   RICE    MILLERS    AND    MANUFACTURERS    OF   RICE 

FLOUR. 

Rule  1.  Amount  of  rough  rice  under  control  limited  to  60  days*  supply. — (Re- 
pealed Dec.  31,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Rule  2.  Contract  must  provide  for  shipment  ivithi^i  60  days. —  (Repealed  Dec. 
31,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Jan.  6,  1919. ) 

Rule  3.  Clean  rice  not  to  be  sold  at  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — Any  licensee  engaged  in  the  business  of  milling  rice  shaH  sell  cleaned 
rice  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  such  rice  without 
regard  to  the  market  or  rephicenient  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — Brokers'  commissions:  Brokers  will  be  considered  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration as  making  an  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  charge  for  negotiating 
the  sale  of  rice  or  rice  products  in  any  ca.se  where  the  brokerage  exceeds  (a) 
7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  carload  orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  in  the 
foUowing  cities:  New  York;  San  Francisco;  Charleston;  Savannah;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. ;  St.  Louis ;  Chicago ;  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Galveston,  Tex. ;  and  Hous- 
ton, Tex.;  (&)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  any  quantity  of  rice,  except 
brewer's  rice,  sold  in  New  Orleans;  (c)  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  carload 
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orders,  except  brewer's  rice,  sold  at  any  other  point,  except  those  designated  in 
(a)  and  (6) ;  (d)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  brewer's  rice  sold  at  any  point 
and  in  any  quantity;  (e)  25  cents  per  ton  on  rice  bran  or  rice  polish  at  any 
point  and  in  any  quantity;  (f)  6  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  rice  flour  sold  at 
any  point  and  in  any  quantity. 

Ruu5  4.  Minimum  carload  shipments. — ^Re];>ea1ed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  become 
effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

[V— B— 6.  6.  7,  8.] 

Rule  5.  Rice  flour  not  to  he  made  from  whole  rice. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
manufacture  rice  flour  from  whole  rice. 

Rule  6.  Specifications  for  rice  flour. — Rice  flour  shall  be  milled  from  dean 
sound  rice  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  flne  enough  so  that  85  per  cent  shall  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  the  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk,  shall  be 
of  uniform  color,  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  13^  per  cent  moisture  and 
11  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Rule  7.  Maximum  margifis  governing  m^armfacturers  of  rice  flour. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  1^  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer's  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the 
mill. 

RxTLB  8.  Uniform  contract  prescribed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  cleaned 
rice  or  rice  flour  In  quantities  of  25  pockets  or  more  except  by  signed  contract 
In  the  form  prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  or  rice  flour  In 
quantities  less  than  25  pockets,  unless  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract prescribed  below  shall  prevail 

[V— B— 6,  e,  7,  8  (a).     Oct.  17,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  V—B — 5,  6,  7,  8.] 

Rule  5  (as  amended  Oct.  17,  1918).  Rice  flour  not  to  he  made  from  whole 
rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. — The  manufacturer  shall  not  mannfac- 
ture  rice  flour  from  whole  rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. 

Rule  6.  Specifications  of  rice  flour. — Rice  flour  shall  be  milled  from  clean 
sound  rice  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  flne  enough  so  that  85  per  cent  shall  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  the  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk,  shall  be 
of  uniform  color,  and  shall  not  contain  more  that  13i  per  cent  moisture  and 
li  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Rule  7.  Maximum  margins  governing  m^awufacturers  of  rice  flour. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer's  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the 
mill. 

feuLE  8.  Uniform  contract  prescribed. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  cleaned 
rice  or  rice  flour  in  quantities  of  25  pockets  or  more  except  by  signed  contract 
In  the  form  prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  or  rice  flour  in 
quantities  less  than  25  pockets,  unless  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract prescribed  below  shall  prevail, 

[V— B— 5,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Nov.  1,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  V—B— 6.  6,  7.  8  (a).l 

Rule  5  (as  amended  Oct.  17,  1918).  Rice  flour  not  to  he  made  from  whole 
rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screeni/ngs. — ^The  manufacturer  shall  not  manufac- 
ture rice  flour  from  whole  rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. 

Rule  6.  Specifications  for  rice  flour. — Rice  flour  shall  be  milled  from  clean, 
sound  rice  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  85  per  cent  shall  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  the  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk,  shall  be 
of  uniform  color,  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  13^  per  cent  moisture  and 
li  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Rule  7.  Maximum  margins  governing  manufacturers  of  rice  flour. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer's  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the 
mill. 

Rttt.e  8.  Uniform  contract  prescribed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any 
cleaned  rice  or  rice  flour  in  quantities  of  25  pockets  or  more  except  by  signed 
contract  in  the  form  prescribed  or  more  except  by  signed  contract  in  the  form 
prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  or  rice  flour  in  quantities  less 
than  25  pockets,  unless  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  prescribed 
below  shall  prevail. 

Rule  9  (new,  effective  Oct.  31,  1918). — Uniform  packages  prescribed. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  clean  rice,  for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  except 
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in  paclcages  containing  1  pound,  3  pounds,  10  pounds,  or  100  pounds,  net  weight, 
witbout  special  permission  in  writing  from  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

[V— B-— «,  6,  7,  8.  9  (a).     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  V— B— 5,  6,  7.  8.  9.] 

HuLE  5  (as  amended  Oct.  17,  1918). — Rice  flour  not  to  he  made  from  whole 
rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. — ^The  manufacturer  shall  not  manu- 
facture rice  flour  from  whole  rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. 

Rule  6.  Specifications  for  rice  flour. — ^Rlce  flour  shall  be  milled  from  clean, 
sound  rice  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  85  per  cent  shall  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  the  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk,  shall  be 
of  uniform  color,  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  13i  per  cent  moisture  and 
1^  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Ruijs  7.  Maxim/ufth  margins  governing  manufacturers  of  rice  flour. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer*s  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the 
mill. 

Rule  8.  Uniform  contr<ict  prescribed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  cleaned 
rice  or  rice  flour  in  quantities  of  25  pockets  or  more  except  by  signed  contract 
in  the  form  prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  or  rice  flour  in 
•quantities  less  than  25  pockets,  unless  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract prescribed  below  shall  prevail. 

RtTLE  9.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

[V— B— 5,  6,  7,  8,  9  (a).     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  thla  fop  V— B— 6,  6,  7,  8,  9.] 

Rl'le  5  (as  amended  October  17,  1918).  Rice  flour  not  to  be  made  from  whole 
rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. — ^The  manufacturer  shall  not  manufac- 
ture rice  flour  from  whole  rice  or  from  river  or  fancy  screenings. 

Rule  6.  Specifications  for  rice  flour. — Rice  flour  shall  be  milled  from  clean 
sound  rice  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  85  per  cent  shall  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  the  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk,  shall  be 
^f  uniform  color,  and  shall  contain  more  than  13i  per  cent  moisture  and  li  per 
cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Rule  7.  Maximum  margins  governing  manufacturers  of  rice  flour. — ^The  licen- 
see shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  75  cents  per  100  pounds 
over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer's  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the  mill. 

Rule  8.  Uniform  contract  prescnbed. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  cleaned 
rice  or  rice  flour  in  quantities  of  25  pockets  or  more  except  by  signed  contract 
In  the  form  prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  or  rice  flour  in 
quantities  less  than  2.5  pockets,  unless  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
I»rescribed  below  shall  prevail. 

Rule  9.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

£V— B — 5,  6,  7,  8.  9  (b).    Dec.  31,  1918.     Substitute  for  V— B — 6,  6.  7,  8,  9  (a).] 

Rule  5.  Rice  flour  not  to  he  made  from  tchole  rice  or  from  river  or  fancy 
screenings. — (Repealed  Dec.  31,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Jan.  6,  1919.) 

Rule  6.  Specifications  for  rice  flour. — Rice  flour  shall  be  rallied  from  clean 
sound  rice  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  flne  enough  so  that  85  per  cent  shall  sift 
through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  the  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk,  shall  be 
of  uniform  color,  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  13^  per  cent  moisture  and  1^ 
I)er  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Rule  7.  Maxirnvm-  margins  governing  manufacturers  of  nee  flour. — The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  flour  at  an  advance  of  more  than  75  cents  per  100 
IK)unds  over  the  purchase  price  of  brewer's  rice  or  screenings  delivered  at  the 

mill. 

RuiJE  8.  Uniform  contract  prescribed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  cleaned 
rice  or  rice  flour  in  quantities  of  25  pockets  or  more  except  by  signed  contract 
in  the  form  prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  rice  or  rice  flour  in 
quantities  less  than  25  pockets,  unless  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
prescribed  below  shall  prevail. 

Rule  9.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. —  (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 
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Contract  No. 


-,of 
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[V—B— 8— Continued  (1).] 


FORM  OF  CONTRACT  PRESCRIBED  IN  RULE  8. 


Dated 
-,  hereby  sells  and  agrees  to  deliver  and 


191- 

hereby 

purchases  and  agrees  to  pay  for  the  following-described  merchandise  on  th€ 

terms  and  conditions  specified  below: 


No.  packages. 


Kind. 


Brand. 


Price,  sacks  includetL 


Delivery  f.  o.  b.  at 
be  .     Routing 


Time  of  shipment 
Destination  


Shipment  periods  to 


Terms:  Draft,  bill  of  lading  attached,  seller's  order  notify  buyer — ^net  casl^ 
upon  arrival  and  inspection.  Discount  for  cash  within  10  days  of  draft  whether 
goods  arrived  or  not ,    Bank  of , 

The  buyer  requests  seller  to  take  out  insurance  as  follows .    The  buyer 

and  seller  agree  upon  arbitration  in  the  following  manner  . 


[V— B — 8— Continued  (2).] 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


1.  Food  Administration  regulations. — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
buyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

2.  Examination  and  approval. — The  buyer  shall  have  no  right  of  claim,  nor 
shall  he  be  entitled  to  arbitration  unless  claim  is  made  or  arbitration  demanded 
within  three  full  business  days  after  arrival. 

3.  Responsibility  before  and  after  shipment, — ^AU  sales  shall  be  made  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point.  The  seller  agrees  to  deliver  the  goods  free  on  board  cars  or 
steamer  in  good  shipping  condition.  All  freight  charges,  demurrage,  and 
expenses,  or  risks  that  may  occur  thereafter,  are  for  the  account  of  the  buyer. 
Any  advance  in  freight  rates  over  which  the  seller  has  no  control  from  time  of 
signing  this  contract  until  date  of  shipment  is  for  the  account  of  the  buyer.  No 
liability  shall  arise  hereunder  against  the  shipper  for  failure  to  make  deliveries 
due  to  strikes,  fires,  loss  of  merchandise  in  transit,  embargoes  on  freight,  post- 
ponement in  sailing  of  steamers,  car  shortage,  acts  of  God,  war,  or  for  any  cir- 
cumstances or  accidents  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper.  Shipper  guarantees 
full  net  weight  at  shipping  point,  but  no  claim  for  short  weight  shall  be  made 
where  shortage  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Seller  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  delay  in  delivery  due  to  failure  of  carriers  to  furnish  equipment, 
or  to  any  other  causes  beyond  its  control.  All  contracts  made  with  public  car- 
riers, of  whatsoever  nature,  for  the  shipment  of  the  above  goods,  are  made  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  of  such  carrier's  bill  of  lading.  Seller  shall  have  option  of 
making  delivery  f.  o.  b.  another  point  than  designated,  seller  absorbing  any 
difference  in  rates  either  way. 

4.  Insurance. — The  seller  shall  have  the  option  to  insure  the  merchandise  s**!*! 
against  all  war  risks  without  consulting  buyer,  but  at  buyer's  expense;  and 
buyer  agrees  to  pay  said  expense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of 
the  contract  price.  The  seller  is  authorized,  in  case  merchandise  is  to  move 
by  water,  to  take  out  marine  insurance  at  current  rates,  and  buyer  agrees  to 
pay  said  expense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of  contract  pric^. 
The  seller  agrees  to  take  out  any  insurance  requested  specifically  in  this  con- 
tract by  the  buyer  at  the  buyer's  exx)ense,  and  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  said 
expense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  contract  price. 

5.  Arbitration. — ^AU  disagreements  arising  imder  this  contract  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  in  the  following  manner:  The  parties  may  agree  in  tbej 
contract  upon  arbitration  by  any  established  arbitrating  committee,  or  if  no 
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tablished  committee  is  agreed  upon,  arbitration  shall  be  by  a  committee  named 
'  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  wherein  the  point  of  destination 

located. 

In  case  of  arbitration  where  the  difference  in  grade  does  not  exceed  one-fourth 
'  1  cent  per  pound,  the  buyer  shall  accept  the  goods  at  the  allowance.  If,  bow- 
er, the  difference  exceeds  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  buyer  shall 
ive  the  option  to  accept  the  goods  at  the  allowance  made  by  the  arbitration 
>mmittee,  or  require  that  another  shipment  be  made  within  10  days  from  date 
'  notice  to  the  seller,  which  notice  must  be  given  24  hours  after  the  decision 

made.  All  expenses  of  arbitration  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  against  whom 
ie  nward  is  made,  and,  further,  this  contract  between  the  buyer  and  the 
5ller  is  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  each  and  every  arbitration  is  settled. 

6.  Deliveries. — It  is  agreed  that  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered 
J  specified  within  30  calendar  days,  dated  from  time  when  contract  is  accepted. 

7.  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — It  is  agreed  that  no  agent  or  representa- 
ve  has  authority  to  modify  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  there  shall  be  no 
^tension  of  time  of  shipment  under  this  contract,  except  as  herein  stated. 

8.  Buyers*  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — In  case  the  merchandise  is  to  be  de- 
vergd  or  to  be  paid  for  in  Installments,  the  failure  of  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
rst  in.stallment  of  the  purchase  price  promptly  when  due  shall  give  the  right 
)  the  seller,  at  his  option,  to  cancel  the  contract. 

jr— B — 8— Continued — (2)  (a).  Nov.  26.  1918.  Substitute  tills  for  V — B — 8 — Con- 
tinued (2)  ;  paragraph  6  has  been  amended  to  conform  to  amendment  of  this  date  to 
rule  V— B— 2.] 

TERMS  AND  CONOmONS. 

1.  Food  Administration  regulations. — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
oyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United 
tates  Food  Admlnstratlon. 

2.  Examination  and  approval. — The  buyer  shall  have  no  right  of  claim,  nor 
tiall  he  be  entitled  to  arbitration  unless  claim  is  made  or  arbitration  demanded 
ithln  three  full  business  days  after  arrival. 

3.  Responsibility  before  and  after  shipment. — ^AU  sales  shall  be  made  f.  o.  b. 
Wpping  point.  The  seller  agrees  to  deliver  the  goods  free  on  board  cars  or 
keamer  in  good  shipping  condition.  All  freight  charges,  demurrage,  and  ex- 
enses,  or  risks  that  may  occur  thereafter,  are  for  the  account  of  the  buyer. 
Jiy  advance  in  freight  rates  over  which  the  seller  has  no  control  from  time  of 
Igning  this  contract  until  date  of  shipment  is  for  the  account  of  the  buyer, 
fo  liability  shall  arise  hereunder  against  the  shipper  for  failure  to  make  de- 
iverles  due  to  strikes,  fires,  loss  of  merchandise  in  transit,  embargoes  on 
relght,  postponement  in  sailing  of  steamers,  car  shortage,  acts  of  God,  war,  or 
or  any  circumstances  or  accidents  beyond  the  Control  of  the  shipper.  Shipper 
uarantees  full  net  weight  at  shipping  point,  but  no  claim  for  short  weight 
hall  be  made  where  shortage  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Seller 
hall  not  be  responsible  for  delay  in  delivery  due  to  failure  of  carriers  to  fur- 
ish  equipment  or  to  any  other  cause  beyond  its  control.  All  contracts  made 
rith  public  carriers,  of  whatsoever  nature,  for  the  shipment  of  the  above  goods 
TO  made  subject  to  the  terms  of  such  carrier's  bill  of  lading.  Seller  shall  have 
ption  of  making  delivery  f.  o.  b.  another  point  than  designated,  seller  absorbing 
ny  difference  In  rates  either  way. 

4.  Insurance. — ^The  seller  shall  have  the  option  to  insure  the  merchandise 
old  against  all  war  risks  without  consulting  buyer,  but  at  buyer's  expense; 
nd  buyer  agrees  to  pay  said  expense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment 
tf  the  contract  price.  The  seller  is  authorized,  in  case  merchandise  is  to  move 
ty  water,  to  take  out  marine  Insurance  at  current  rates,  and  buyer  agrees  to 
tfiy  said  expense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of  contract  price. 
rhe  seller  agrees  to  take  out  any  Insurance  requested  specifically  in  this  con- 
ract  by  the  buyer  at  the  buyer's  expense,  and  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  said 
xpense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  contract  price. 

5.  Arbitration. — ^All  disagreements  arising  under  this  contract  shall  be  sub- 
Qltted  to  arbitration  in  the  following  manner:  The  parties  may  agree  in  the 
'ontract  upon  arbitration  by  any  established  arbitrating  committee,  or  if  no 
istabllshed  committee  is  agreed  upon,  arbitration  shall  be  by  a  committee 
tamed  by  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  wherein  tiie  point  of 
lestlnation  is  located. 

In  case  of  arbitration  where  the  difference  in  grade  does  not  exceed  one-, 
tourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  buyer  shall  accept  the  goods  at  the  allowance. 
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If,  however,  the  difference  exceeds  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  buyer 
shall  have  the  option  to  accept  the  goods  at  the  allowance  made  by  the  arbitra- 
tion committee  or  require  that  another  shipment  be  made  within  10  days  from 
date  of  notice  to  the  seller,  which  notice  must  be  given  24  hours  after  the  deci- 
sion is  made.  All  expenses  of  arbitration  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  against 
whom  the  award  is  made,  and,  further,  this  contract  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  is  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  each  and  every  arbitration  Is  settled. 

6.  Deliveries. — It  is  agreed  that  the  above  order  shall  be  shipiied  or  delivered 
as  specified  within  60  calendar  days,  dated  from  time  contract  is  accepted. 

7.  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — It  is  agreed  that  no  agent  or  representa- 
tive has  authority  to  modify  the  terms  of  this  contract,  and  there  shall  be  no 
extension  of  time  of  shipment  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated. 

8.  Buyers*  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — In  case  the  merchandise  Is  to  be  de- 
livered or  to  be  paid  for  in  installments,  the  failure  of  the  buyer  to  pay  the  first 
installment  of  the  purchase  price  promptly  when  due  shall  give  the  right  to  the 
seller,  at  his  option,  to  cancel  the  contract. 

IV — B — 8 — continued  (2)  (b).  Dec.  31,  1918.  Substitute  this  page  for  page  V — B — 8 — 
continued  (2)  (a)  former  paragraph  6  has  been  stricken  out  in  accordance  with  the 
repeal  of  rule  V — B — 2.] 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

1.  Food  Administration  regulations. — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
buyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

2.  Examination  and  approval. — The  buyer  shall  have  no  right  of  claim,  nor 
shall  he  be  enfttled  to  arbitration  unless  claim  is  made  for  arbitration  demanded 
within  three  full  business  days  after  arrival. 

3.  Responsibility  before  and  after  shipment. — All  sales  shall  be  made  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point.  The  seller  agrees  to  deliver  the  goods  free  on  board  cars  or 
steamer  lu  good  shipping  condition.  All  freight  charges,  demurrage,  and  ex- 
penses, or  risks  that  may  occur  thereafter  are  for  the  account  of  the  buyer. 
Any  advance  in  freight  rates  over  which  the  seller  has  no  control  from  time  of 
signing  this  contract  until  date  of  shipment  is  for  the  account  of  the  buyer.  No 
liability  shall  arise  hereunder  against  the  shipper  for  failure  to  make  deliveries 
due  to  strikes,  fires,  loss  of  merchandise  in  transit,  embargoes  on  freight,  post- 
ponement in  sailing  of  steamers,  car  shortage,  acts  of  Grod,  war,  or  for  any  cir- 
cumstances or  accidents  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper.  •  Shipper  guarantees 
full  net  w*eight  at  shipping  point,  but  no  claim  for  short  weight  shall  be  made 
where  shortage  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Seller  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  delay  in  delivery  due  to  failure  of  carriers  to  furnish  equipment 
or  to  any  other  causes  beyond  its  controL  All  contracts  made  with  public  car- 
riers of  whatsoever  nature  for  the  shipment  of  the  above  goods  are  made  subject 
to  the  terms  of  such  carrier's  bill  of  lading.  Seller  shall  have  option  of  making 
delivery  f.  o.  b.  another  point  than  designated,  seller  absorbing  any  difference  in 
rates  either  way. 

4.  Insurance. — ^The  seller  shall  have  the  option  to  Insure  the  merchandise 
sold  against  all  war  risks  without  consulting  buyer,  but  at  buyer's  expense; 
and  buyer  agrees  to  pay  said  expense  In  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment 
of  the  contract  price.  The  seller  Is  authorized.  In  case  merchandise  Is  to  move 
by  water,  to  take  out  marine  Insurance  at  current  rates,  and  buyer  agrees  to 
pay  said  expense  in  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of  contract  price. 
The  seller  agrees  to  take  out  any  insurance  requested  specifically  in  this  con- 
tract by  the  buyer  at  the  buyer's  expense,  and  the  buyer  agrees  to  pay  said 
expense  In  addition  to  and  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  contract  price. 

5.  Arbitration. — ^All  disagreements  arising  under  this  contract  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  In  the  following  maner:  The  parties  may  agree  in  the 
contract  upon  arbitration  by  any  established  arbitrating  committee,  or  if  no 
established  committee  Is  agreed  upon,  arbitration  shall  be  by  a  committee  named 
by  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  wherein  the  point  of  destina- 
tion is  located. 

In  case  of  arbitration  where  the  difference  in  grade  does  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  buyer  shall  accept  the  goods  at  the  allowance. 
If,  however,  the  difference  exceeds  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the  buyer 
shall  have  the  option  to  accept  the  goods  at  the  allowance  made  by  the  arbitra- 
tion committee,  or  require  that  another  shipment  be  made  within  10  days  from 
date  of  notice  to  the  seller,  which  notice  must  be  given  24  hours  after  the  decl- 
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slon  is  made.  All  expenses  of  arbitration  shall  be  borne  by  the  party  against 
whom  the  award  is  made,  and  further,  this  contract  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller  is  to  be  the  basis  upon  which  each  and  every  arbitration  is  settled. 

6.  Contract  not  subject  to  change, — It  is  agreed  that  no  agent  or  representa- 
tive has  authority  to  modify  the  terms  of  this  contract,  and  there  shall  be  no 
extension  of  time  of  shipment  under  this  contract,  except  as  herein  stated. 

7.  Buyers'  nonfulfillment  of  contract, — In  case  the  merchandise  is  to  be  de- 
livered or  to  be  paid  for  in  installments,  the  failure  of  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
first  installment  of  the  purchase  price  promptly  when  due,  shall^  give  the  right 
to  the  seller,  at  his  option,  to  cancel  the  contract. 

[V — B— 8  continued   (3).] 

This  contract  is  made  in  triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  buyer,  one 
copy  to  be  retained  by  the  seller's  agent,  if  any,  and  the  other  copy  to  be  retained 
by  the  seller. 

,  Seller. 

By 

,  Buyer. 

By 

Accepted : 


Exhibit  O. 
[VI— Title.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION— SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  VI— MANUFACTURERS  AND  REFINERS  OF  SUGAR. 

Effective  June  15, 1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  issued  up  to  June  1,  1918, 
applying  to  manufacturers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar.  Such  licensees  are  also 
subject  to  the  general  license  regulations  (No.  1),  dated  May  3,  1918,  issued  in 
a  separate  pamphlet.  All  regulations  of  series  B  are  superseded  as  to  such 
licensees  on  June  15, 1918. 

[VI— A— 1,  2,  3.1 
Special  License  Regttlations  No.  6. 

A.    SPECIAL  BE0XJLATI0N8  APPLYING  TO  ALL  MANUFACTUBEBS  AND  BEFINEBS  OF  CANB 

8I7GAB  AND  BEtTT  8UGAB. 

Rule  1.  Minimum  weight  of  carload  shifmients, — ^All  carload  shipments  of 
sugar  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  each,  unless  a 
different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator:  Provided^  however^  That  cars  of  lower  carrylng^ 
capacity  than  60,000  pounds  may  be  used  without  such  permission  if  loaded  to 
their  maximum  capacity. 

Rule  2.  Contracts  shall  provide  for  shipment  toithin  SO  days. — ^The  manu- 
facturer shall  not  make  any  contracts  for  the  sale  of  sugar,  except  such  a» 
require  shipment  within  30  days,  the  specifications  thereof  to  be  given  within 
10  days  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  such  contract,  excepting  contracts 
with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  government,  and  for  export. 

Rule  3.  Prices  sTiall  conform  to  price  list  furnished. — ^The  manufacturer 
shall  furnish  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  deliver  to  the  trade  a  price  list  showing  his  selling  price  and  all  selling 
terms  and  differentials  in  force.  After  such  price  list  or  any  subsequent 
price  list  is  issued  the  manufacturer  shall  make  no  sales  of  sugar,  except  at 
the  price,  differentials,  and  terms  shown  in  the  price  list  then  in  force,  until  he 
has  mailed  to  the  United  States  States  Food  Administrator  a  new  price  list 
showing  any  change  made  in  said  price,  differentials,  or  terms,  and  has  received 
the  written  approval  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  to  any  change" 
in  differentials  and  to  any  addition  to  the  list  of  new  types  of  sugar  or  stylea 
of  packages. 
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Note. — ^The  issuance  of  price  lists  by  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  will  not  be 
necessary  until  August  1,  1918,  and  after  that  date  it  will  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  in  which  the  manufacturer  shall  have  entered  into  a  proposed  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  prescribing  other  methods 
of  supplying  such  information. 

[VI— A— 1,  2,  3  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VI — A— 1,  2,  3.] 
Special  License  Regulations  No.  4. 

A.  SPECIAL  REGULA*riON8  APPLYING  TO  ALL  MANUFACTUBEBS  AND  BEFINERS  OF  CANE- 

SUGAR  AND  BEET  SUGAR. 

Rule  1.  Minimum  weight  of  carload  shipments. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918. ) 

Rule  2.  Contracts  shxtU  provide  for  shipment  within  SO  days. — ^The  manufac- 
turer shall  not  make  any  contracts  for  the  sale  of  sugar  except  such  as  require 
Shipment  within  30  days,  the  specification  thereof  to  be  given  within  10  days 
from  the  date  of  the  matting  of  such  contract,  excepting  contracts  with  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  municipal  Governments  and  for  export. 

Rule  3.  Prices  shall  conform  to  price  list  furnished. — ^The  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  de- 
liver to  the  trade  a  price  list  showing  his  selling  price  and  all  selling  terms  and 
differentials  In  force.  After  such  price  list  or  any  subsequent  price  list  Is 
issued  the  manufacturer  shall  make  no  sales  of  sugar  except  at  the  price,  differ- 
entials, and  terms  shown  In  the  price  list  then  In  force,  until  he  has  mailed  to  the 
United  States  Food  Administrator  a  new  price  list  showing  any  change  made  in 
said  price,  differentials,  or  terms,  and  has  received  the  written  approval  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administrator  to  any  change  in  differentials  and  to  any 
addition  to  the  list  of  new  types  of  sugar  or  styles  of  packages. 

Note. — ^The  issuance  of  price  lists  by  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  wlU  not  be 
necessary  until  August  1,  1918,  and  after  that  date  it  will  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  in  which  the  manufacturer  shall  have  entered  Into  a  proposed  voluntary 
agreement  with  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  prescribing  other  methods 
of  supplying  such  information. 

[VI — A — 2,  3  amended.    EfTective  July  1,  1918.] 

Rule  2.  Manufacturer  not  to  sell  more  than  10  days  ahead. — ^The  manufacturer 
or  refiner  shall  not  make  any  contracts  for  the  sale  of  sugar  except  such  as  re- 
quire shipment  within  10  days,  excepting  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,, 
county,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  for  export.  He  shall  not  make  any  con- 
tract except  with  such  Governments  or  for  export  which  he  has  not  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  he  can  fill  within  10  days. 

Note. — ^This  rule  supersedes  former  rule  2. 

Rule.  3.  Prices  shall  conform  to  price  list  furnished. — The  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  de- 
liver to  the  trade  a  price  list  showing  his  selling  price  and  all  sellings 
terms  and  differentials  in  force.  After  such  price  list  or  any  subsequent 
price  lidt  is  issued  the  manufacturer  shall  make  no  sales  of  sugar  except 
at  the  price,  differentials,  and  terms  shown  in  the  price  list  then  In  force,  until 
he  has  mailed  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  a  new  price  list  show- 
ing any  change  made  In  said  price,  differentials,  or  terms,  and  has  received 
the  written  approval  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  to  any  change  in 
differentials  and  to  any  addition  to  the  list  of  new  types  of  sugar  or  styles  of 
packages:  Provided^  That  every  price  list  and  contract  to  sell  sugar  shall  in- 
clude a  stipulation  that  in  case  a  change  in  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration regulations  authorizes  a  higher  price  than  that  named  In  the  contract  or 
price  list  before  the  arrival  of  the  sugar  at  destination,  the  refiner  shall  have 
the  right  to  raise  his  price  to  such  higher  price,  and  that  In  case  such  change 
requires  sales  at  a  lower  price  than  that  named  in  the  price  list  or  contract 
before  the  arrival  of  the  sugar  at  destination,  the  refiner  shall  be  required  to 
reduce  his  price  to  such  lower  price. 

Note. — ^The  issuance  of  price  lists  by  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar  will  not  be 
necessary  until  August  1,  1918,  and  after  that  date  it  will  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  in  which  the  manufacturer  shall  have  entered  into  a  prop«»sed  voluntary 
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aprreement  with  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  prescribing  other  methods 
of  supplying  such  Information. 

(The  above  rules  supersede  rules  2  and  3  of  special  regulations  applying  to 
all  manufacturers  and  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar.) 

[VI — A-— 2,  3  amended  (a).     Oct.  25,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VI— A — 2,  3  amended.] 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  on  October  25,  1918,  by  the  sugar  division  to 
tUe  Meinrath  Sugar  Distributing  Committee,  Otis  Building,  Chicago,  and  to  the 
I>>iiisiana  Sugar  Committee,  Tulane  Newcomb  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

"  Special  License  Regulations  No.  VI,  applying  to  all  manufacturers  and  re- 
finers of  sugar,  rule  A — 2,  as  amended  July  1,  provides  that  the  manufacturer  or 
refiner  shall  not  make  any  sales  contracts  for  sugar  except  such  as  require  ship- 
uient  within  10  days. 

**  To  render  the  necessary  assistance  to  beet  and  Louisiana  cane  producers  in 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  sugar  during  the  time  of  heavy  production,  we 
hereby  authorize  the  producers  mentioned  to  make  contracts  for  sale  which  re- 
quire shipment  within  30  days.  This  authority  Is  to  continue  until  further 
notice." 

[VI— A— 4,  5,  6.] 

Rui^  4.  Maximum  brokerage  fixed. — The  manufacturer  shall  not  pay  any 
broker  commissions  In  excess  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  of  raw 
sugar  bought,  or  in  the  case  of  refined  or  semireflned  sugar  sold  In  excess  of  5 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  excepting,  however,  that  a  higher  commission  may  be 
paid  for  any  special  service  if  first  approved  by  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istrator. 

JivTjR  5.  Double  brokerage  prohibited. — The  manufacturer  shall  not  allow  or 
pay  to  any  person  any  brokerage  or  commission  on  sugar  or  its  by-products  on 
which  he  knows  a  commission  or  brokerage  to  have  already  been  paid. 

Rn^  6.  Equitable  distribution  prescribed. — The  manufacturer  shall  distribute 
sugar  equitably  among  his  customers  so  that  no  one  of  such  customers  receives 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distri- 
bution. 

[VI — ^A— 6  amended.     Effective  July  1,  1918.] 

RiT^  6.  Equitable  distribution  prescribed. — The  manufacturer  shall  distribute 
sugar  equitably  among  his  customers  so  that  no  one  of  such  customers  receives 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion from  all  sources.  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration that  any  shipment  of  sugar  by  the  refiner  or  manufacturer  to  any 
State  or  States  specified,  or  the  shipment  thereto  of  sugar  of  a  given  percentage 
of  the  refiner*s  or  manufacturer's  total  shipments,  will  give  such  State  or  district 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion, the  refiner  or  manufacturer  shall  not  ship  upon  certificates  issued  by  Federal 
food  administrators  of  the  State  or  States  named  a  greater  percentage  of  his 
total  shipments  In  any  prescribed  period  than  Is  named  In  said  notice. 

(The  above  rule  supersedes  rule  6  of  special  regulations  applying  to  all  manu- 
facturers and  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar.) 

[VI — A — 6.  7.  8,  9.  10,  11,  12.     Dec.  4.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VI — A — 6  amended, 
Vi— !a— 7  (b),  VI— A— 8,  9,  10,  VI— A— 8,  amended,  VI— A— 11,  12.] 

Rule  6.  Equitable  distribution  prescribed  (as  amended  Nov.  27,  effective  Dec 
1,  1918). — The  manufncturer  shall  distribute,  sugar  equitably  among  his  cus- 
tomers so  that  no  one  of  such  customers  receives  more  than  his  fair  share  of 
the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distribution  from  all  sources.  Upon 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  United  States  Food  Administration  that  any  shipment 
of  sugar  by  the  refiner  or  manufacturer  to  any  State  or  States  specified,  or  the 
shipment  thereto  of  sugar  of  a  given  percentage  of  the  refiner's  or  manufac- 
turer's total  shipments,  will  give  such  State  or  district  more  than  Its  fair  share 
of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distribution,  the  refiner  or  manu- 
facturer shall  not  ship  to  the  State  or  States  named  a  greater  percentage  of  his 
total  shipments  in  any  prescribed  period  than  is  named  in  said  notice. 

Rule  7.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  only  on  receipt  of  sugar-distribution  certifi' 
ea^c>?.— (Repealed  Nov.  27,  efl!ectlve  Dec.  1,  1918.) 

Rule  8.  Certificates  to  be  mailed  to  Federal  Food  Administrator. — (Re- 
pealed Nov.  27,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918.) 
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Rule  9.  Sugar  not  to  he  used  in  manufacturing  other  products  ioithout  ob- 
taining sugar-distribution  cert  iff  cates. — (Repealed  Nov.  27,  effective  Dec  1» 
1918. ) 

Rule  10.  Copy  of  invoice  to  be  sent  to  Federal  Food  Administrator. —  (Re- 
pealed Nov.  27,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918.) 

liiTLE  11.  Standard  package  sizes  prescribed. — (Repealed  Nov.  27,  effective 
Dec.  1,  1918.) 

Rule  12  (new,  Nov.  7,  1918).  Sirups  and  molasses  must  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition.— ^The  licensee  shall  ship  all  sirups  and  molasses  in  such  condition  that, 
except  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper,  they  shall  arrive 
at  destination  point  in  the  I'nited  States  sound  and  sweet  and  in  merchantable 
condition  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary. 
Sirups  and  molasses  shall  n(»t  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  the 
Baum^  test  shows  less  than  the  fcllov.'Ing:  Cnne  juice  sirup,  38:  all  other 
sirups  and  molasses  for  human  consumption,  40" ;  blackstrap  molasses,  42*. 

The  standard  for  Baumd  test  where  specified  shall  be  the  official  Baum^ 
scale  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  modulus  145,  calculated  to  a 
temperature  of  20*  C.    (Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  44.) 

[VI— A— 7.] 

Rule  7.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  to  manufacturers  only  on  receipt  of  sugar- 
distribution  certificates.— On  and  after  May  15,  1918,  the  manufacturer  shall 
not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person  engaged  in  any  business  of  manufac* 
turing,  bottling,  packing,  or  preparing  products  Ih  which  sugar  is  used  until 
he  has  received  from  such  purchaser  a  certificate  or  certificates  duly  indorsed 
by  the  buyer  and  issued  to  the  buyer  by  the  Federal  food  administrator  for  the 
State  in  which  the  buyer  is  located,  certifying  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
to  be  sold  or  delivered  will  not  give  the  buyer  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United  States. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  or  deliveries  on  bona  fide  contracts 
enforceable  at  law  made  prior  to  May  15,  1918. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales  or  deliveries  to  (a)  hotels,  restaurants, 
boarding  houses,  or  other  public  eating  places  whose  products  are  sold  for 
consumption  on  the  premises;  (b)  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  sugar  holding  a 
license  from  the  United  States  Food  Administration;  (c)  bakers  and  cracker 
manufacturers  holding  a  baker's  license  from  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

Note. — Certificates  are  required  by  the  foregoing  rule  in  selling  to  any  of  the 
following  classes:  (a)  Manufacturers  of  apple  butter,  beverage  sirups,  candy, 
catsup,  cereals,  chewing  gum,  chili  sauce,  chocolate,  cocoa,  condiments,  confec- 
tionery, explosives,  fiavoring  extracts,  fruit  preserves,  fruit  sirup,  glycerin,, 
grape  Juice,  honey,  invert  sugar,  ice  cream,  jam.  Jelly,  meat  products,  medicines, 
preserves,  pickles,  soda  water,  soft  drinks,  sirups,  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  wine. 

( b )  Canners,  preservers,  and  packers  of  every  kind  of  vegetables,  fruit,  milk, 
and  meat. 

(c)  Soda-water  fountains  and  dispensers  of  soft  drinks. 

(d)  Bottlers  of  soft  drinks  and  brewers. 

(e)  Leather  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  nonedible  products  (use  of  sugar 
prohibited). 

Certificates  are  not  required  in  selling  to  licensed  wholesalers,  retailers,  or 
bakers,  even  though  they  use  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products, 
because  the  use  of  sugar  by  such  dealers  will  be  controlled  directly  by  license 
regulation. 

Ortificates  are  not  required  In  sales  to  individual  consumers,  or  in  sales  to 
unlicensed  retailers  of  sugar  not  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business. 

[VI— A— 7  amended.     Kffectlve  July  1,  1918.] 

Rule  7.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  only  on  receipt  of  sugar-distribution  certifi- 
cates.— On  and  after  July  1,  1918,  the  manufacturer  or  refiner  shall  not  ship 
or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person  whomsoever  until  he  has  received  from  such 
purchaser  a  certificate  or  certificates  issued  by  a  Federal  food  administrator  to 
some  wholesaler,  retailer,  public  eating  place,  manufacturer,  baker,  or  other 
person  in  his  State  certifying  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or 
delivered  will  not  give  the  person  td  whom  issued  more  than  his  tAir  share 
of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United  States.     Such  cei^ 
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ificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  is  indorsed  by  the  person  to  whom  issued 
ind  also  by  any  other  person  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 

Note. — ^The  foregoing  rule  is  an  amendment  of  rule  7  as  effective  May  15, 
L918,  which  required  certificates  only  upon  delivery  to  manufacturers.  Under 
the  above  rule  certificates  must  now  be  required  in  delivering  sugar  to  any 
;)erson  whomsoever. 

(The  above  rule  supersedes  rule  7  of  special  regulations  applying  to  all  manu- 
facturers and  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar.) 

[VI— A— 7  (b).     Aug.    27.    1918.     Substitute    this   for    VI— A— 7  (a).] 

JiirLE  A-7  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Sugar  to  he 
delivered  only  on  receipt  of  sugar-distribution  certificates. — On  and  after  July 
1,  1918,  the  manufacturer  or  refiner  shall  not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person 
whomsoever  until  he  has  received  from  such  purchaser  a  certificate  or  certifi- 
c*jires  issued  by  a  Federal  Food  Administrator  to  some  wholesaler,  retailer, 
[•ul>lic  eating  place,  manufacturer,  baker,  or  other  person  in  his  State,  certifying 
that  the  total  amount  of ^ sugar  to  be  sold  or  delivered  will  not  give  the  person 
to  whom  issued  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  United  States.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  it  is 
indorsed  by  the  person  to  whom  issued  and  also  by  any  other  persoi;  through 
whose  hands  it  has  passed. 

Nothing  in  this  rule  fvjall  prevent  the  delivery  of  sugar  to  a  farmer  who  has 
nctnally  grown  the  beets  or  cane  from  which  such  supar  is  manufactured  with- 
out a  sugar-distribution  certificate:  Provided,  That  the  total  amount  to  be  so 
delivered  shall  not  exceed  30  pounds  for  each  person  in  the  uousehold  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  grower,  and  that  the  grower  signs  the  following  certificate : 

CERTIFICATE  TO  BE  SIGNED  BY  FARMER  EXCHANGING  BEETS  OR  CANE  FOR  SUGAR. 

■ 

,  1918. 

I, ,  hereby  certify  that  the  cane  (beets)  delivered  by  me  to  the 

factory  of ,  at ,  were  grown  by  me  on  my  farm ;  that  the  amount 

of  sugar  to  be  delivered  to  me,  together  with  that  already  on  hand,  will  not 
pive  me  a  supply  amounting  to  more  than  30  pounds  for  each  person  in  my 
household  establishment,  and  that  I  will  not  sell,  lend,  or  deliver  such  sugar 
to  anyone,  nor  permit  such  sugar  to  be  Used  for  any  pui-pose  except  human 
consumption  in  my  household  or  establishment 

(Address:) . 


Note. — ^The  foregoing  rule  is  an  amendment  of  rule  7  as  effective  May  15, 
1018,  which  required  certificates  only  upon  delivery  to  manufacturers.  Under 
the  above  rule  certificates  must  now  be  required  In  delivering  sugar  to  any  per- 
son whomsoever,  with  the  exception  contained  In  tae  last  paragraph  of  the  rule 
which  became  effective  August  1,  1918. 

The  licensee  may  deliver  sugar  direct  to  his  employees  only  If  he  applies  to 
the  Federal  food  administrator  for  his  State  and  obtains  sugar  certificates  as  a 
retailer  of  sugar  enabling  him  to  deliver  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  which  he 
was  accustomed  formerly  to  deliver  directly  to  individual  consumers. 

[VI — A — 7.     Insert  this  after  VI — 7  amended.] 

The  rults  which  prohibit  the  delivery  of  sugar  except  upon  the  receipts  of 
sugar-distribution  certificates  from  the  purchaser  apply  to  sugar  to  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii.  The  refiners  located  In  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  will  be  permitted  to  deliver  sugar  to  buyers  in  those  Territories 
without  such  certificates,  but  shipments  from  the  United  States  must  not  be 
made  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Federal  food  administrators  In 
those  Territories.  For  the  present,  the  rules  requiring  sugar-distribution  certifi- 
cates will  not  apply  to  the  shipment  of  sugar  to  Alaska  for  the  reason  that 
supar  must  be  distributed  to  that  country  only  during  a  short  period  of  the  year, 
owing  to  trnfllc  blockades  during  the  winter  to  climatic  conditions.     (Effective 

Aug.  14  1918.) 

[VI— A— 8,  9,  10.] 

RutE  8.  Certificates  to  he  mailed  to  Federal  Food  Administrator. — ^The 
licensee  shall  cancel  Immediately  upon  receipt  and  mail  on  the  1st  of  each 
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month  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  whose  name  is  signed  thereto  all 
sugar  cerlficates  received  by  him  during  the  preceding  month. 

Rule  9.  Sugar  not  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  other  products  without  ob- 
taining sugar-distribution  certificates. — ^The  licensee  shall  not,  after  May  15^ 
1918,  remelt  any  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  making  invert  sugar,  sirup,  or  mo- 
lasses,  or  use  sugar  in  manufacture,  bottling,  packing,  or  preparation  of  any 
other  product  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  Federal  food  administrator  of 
the  State  where  such  product  Is  manufactured  certificates  that  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  to  be  so  used  will  not  exceed  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available 
for  distribution.  He  shall  use  no  sugar  In  excess  of  the  amount  called  for  by 
the  certificate  Issued  to  him.  Whenever  sugar  is  used  for  such  purposes,  the 
licensee  shall  cancel  certificates  representing  the  amount  of  sugar  used  and 
shall  file  them  at  the  end  of  each  month  with  the  Federal  food  administrator 
whose  name  is  signed  thereto. 

Rui£  10.  Copy  of  invoice  to  be  sent  to  Federal  food  administrator, — ^The 
licensee  shall  send  daily  to  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  tlie  State  In 
which  the  consignee  is  located  a  copy  of  the  invoice  on  all  shipments  and  de^ 
liveries  of  sugar.  With  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration, any  other  method  of  supplying  this  information  to  the  Federal  food 
administrator  may  be  substituted. 

NoTE.-*-See  general  rules  for  list  of  Federal  food  administrators. 

[VI— A — 8  amended.     Effective  July  1,  1918.] 

Rule  8.  Certificates  to  be  mailed  to  Federal  food  administrator. — ^The  llcen.see 
shall  cancel  immediately  upon  receipt  and  mall  on  the  1st  of  each  month  to  the 
Federal  food  administrator  whose  name  is  signed  thereto  all  sugar  certificates 
received  by  him  during  the  preceding  month.  He  shall  keep  a  complete  record 
of  all  shipments  made  and  of  all  certificates  mailed  to  Federal  food  adminis- 
trators under  this  rule. 

(The  above  rule  supersedes  rule  8  of  special  regulations  applying  to  all 
manufacturers  and  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar.) 

[VI— A— 11.     Effective  July  1.   1918.] 

RxjLE  11.  Standard  package  sizes  prescribed. — On  and  after  July  1,  1918.  the 
manufacturer  or  refiner  shall  not  sell  cane  or  beet  sugar  for  domestic  use  in 
the  United  States  except  in  1-pound,  2-pound,  5-pound,  25-pound,  or  larger 
packages  without  special  permission  in  writing  from  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

Note. — ^The  25-pound  package  may  be  eliminated  after  the  close  of  the  pre- 
serving season. 

(This  is  a  new  rule  under  special  regulations  applying  to  all  manufacturers 
and  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar. ) 

[VI— A— 11,    12.     Sept.    7,    1918.     Substitute   this    for   VI— A— 11.) 

Rule  11.  Standard  package  sizes  prescribed. — On  and  after  July  1,  191^ 
the  manufacturer  or  refiner  shall  not  sell  cane  or  beet  sugar  for  domestic  use 
in  the  United  States,  except  in  l->pound,  2-pound,  5-pound,  25-pound,  or  larger 
packages  without  special  permission  In  writing  from  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

Note. — ^The  25-pound  package  may  be  eliminated  after  the  close  of  the  pre- 
serving season. 

(This  is  a  new  rule  under  special  regulations  applying  to  all  manufacturerf 
and  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar.) 

Rule  12  (New,  Nov.  7,  1918).  Sirups  and  molasses  must  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition.— The  licensee  shall  ship  all  sirups  and  molasses  In  such  condition  that, 
except  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper,  they  shall  arrive 
at  destination  point  in  the  United  States  sound  and  sweet  and  In  merchantable 
condition  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary. 
Sirups  and  molasses  shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  tbe 
Baum6  test  shows  less  than  the  following :  Cane  Juice  sirup,  38* ;  all  other 
sirups  and  molasses  for  human  consumption,  40** ;  blackstrap  molasses,  42**. 

The  standard  for  Baum6  test  where  specified  shall  be  the  official  Bauin^ 
scale  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  modulus  145,  calculated  to  a 
temperature  of  20**  centigrade  (circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  44). 
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[VI— B—l.] 
B.    SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  BEFINERS  OF  CANE  SUGAR. 

RiTus  1.  All  possible  sugar  must  be  extracted, — ^The  refiner  shall  operate  his 
plant  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  largest  extraction  of  sugar  possible  from 
the  raw  sugar,  and  shall  not  deliberately  produce  sirups  or  molasses  from  which 
su^ar  can  be  commercially  extracted.  The  percentage  of  soft  or  off-grade  sugars 
produced  by  refiners  In  any  month  in  comparison  to  their  total  output  in  that 
month  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  produced. during  the  year  1917  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Note. — The  attention  of  the  refiner  is  called  to  general  rule  23  governing  all 
licensees : 

Rule  23.  Combination  sales  prohibited, — ^No  licensee  shall  make  or  offer  to 
make  any  combination  sales  of  any  food  commodity,  excepting  that  he  may  sell 
sugar  in  combination  with  corn  meal  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  sugar  to  2  or 
more  of  corn  meal,  or  wheat  flour  in  combination  with  one  or  more  wheat  flour 
substitutes  as  prescribed  by  the  Wheat  Conservation  Rules:  Provided,  That  in 
making  any  such  combination  sales  the  licensee  shall  name  and  charge  a  price 
for  each  of  the  articles  so  sold,  which  shall  not  represent  more  than  a  normal 
prewar  margin  over  cost  of  any  one  of  such  articles. 

"  A  combination  sale  Is  (1)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  two  or  more  commodities, 
or  of  two  or  more  kinds  or  sizes  of  the  same  commodity,  at  a  price  effective  only 
if  they  are  bought  at  the  same  time;  or  (2)  any  sale  or  delivery  of  a  commodity 
upon  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  some  other  commodity,  or  some 
other  kind  or  size  of  the  same  commodity.' 


f( 


[VI— B— 2,  3.3 

Rhle  2.  Sugar  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  manufacturer 
shall  sell  his  sugar  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  advance  over  cost. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  announce  from  time  to 
time  what  advance  it  considers  fair. 

Rule  3.  Price  of  sirups  and  m4}lasses, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  the  follow- 
ing products  when  manufactured  from  imported  raw  cane  sugar  at  prices  to 
•exceed  those  named  below,  which  are  based  on  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugar 
to  the  refiner : 


R«flii«r's  simps,  highest  grad«  (fancy  filtered). 

Refiner's  straps,  medinm  grade  (filtered) 

Refiner's  siraps ,  low  grade  (unflltered) 

Blackstrap  molasses ■ 


Per  gal- 

Per gal- 

lon. In 

lon,  in 

barrels. 

bulk. 

Centt. 

Centt. 

56 

50 

40 

86 

30 

26 

23 

18 

The  prices  named  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  primary  markets  or  port  of  entry,  or 
point  of  production,  if  carrying  same  freight  rate  as  from  primary  markets,  net 
cash  in  10  days  without  discount,  and  shall  Include  brokerage  and  any  profit 
taken  by  a  distributor  In  tank  cars  direct  from  the  refinery,  but  shall  not 
include  freight  or  tank  car  charges. 

Note. — ^Any  questions  in  regard  to  the  grading  of  fancy,  medium,  and  low 
grade  sirups  will  be  determined  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
committee  on  sirup  valuations. 

Preference  to  domestic  orders  for  sirup, — ^The  Food  Administration  urgently 
requests  that  in  accepting  and  filling  orders  for  refiners*  sirups,  preference  be 
given  domestic  customers  over  exporters.  If  this  is  not  done  voluntarily  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  regulations  limiting  the  export  of  such  shipments. 

£VI — B — 4,  6.     Nov.  7,  1918.    Insert  this  page  after  VI — ^B — 3.] 

Rule  4  (effective  Nov.  20,  1918).  Priorities  on  deliveries  of  refiners'  sirups,— 
The  licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  make  any  deliveries  of  refiners*  sirups  after  November  20,  1918, 
to  any  person  until  he  shall  have  delivered  refiners'  sirups  to  customers  of 
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every  class  designated  by  a  lower  number.  This  rule  shall  apply  to  all 
deliveries  regardless  of  the  date  of  the  contract  therefor,  and  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made. 

Class  1.  United  States  Government,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Class  2.  Sirup  mixtures  for  use  in  filling  contracts  with  parties  In  class  1. 

Class  3.  Sirup  mixers  and  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  for  distribution  to 
household  trade,  public  eating  places  and  for  medicinal  purposes.  Provided 
that  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following 
form: 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  da-ss 

3  under  the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  refiners*  sirups  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold 
(will  be  used  for  mixing  sirups)  for  the  household  trade  or  public  eating  places 
(the  preparation  of  medicines)  and  for  no  other  purpose. 


Class  4.  Commercial  bakers;  provided  that  a  certificate  Is  furnished  by 
the  purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following  form: 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  cla^  4 

under  the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold 
alternatively  (used  for  mixing  sirups  for  commercial  baking)  and  for  no  other 
purpose. 


Class  5.  All  others. 

Rule  5  (new  Nov.  7,  1918).  Speciftcationa  for  refinera*  sirups. — The  licensee 
shall  not  sell  or  deliver  any  refiners*  sirups  for  human  consumption  unless  they 
contain  55  per  cent  total  sugars  and  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  ash. 

[VI— C— 1.  2.3 

C.  SPECIAL  BEGULATI0N8  AFPLYINO  TO  PB0DUCEB8  OF  BEET  SUOAB. 

KuLE  1.  All  possible  sugar  must  he  extracted. — ^The  manufacturer  shall  oper- 
ate his  plant  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  largest  extraction  of  sugar  ponAble 
from  the  sugar  beet,  and  shall  not  deliberately  produce  molasses  from  which 
sugar  can  be  commercially  extracted. 

Rule  2.  Unreasonable  profit  prohibited, — ^The  manufacturer  shall  sell  beet 
sugar,  beet  molasses,  and  beet  pulp  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  cost. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  announce  from  time  to 
time  what  advance  It  considers  fair.  Until  further  notice  any  sales  of  beet 
sugar  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  selling  price,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of 
.««tandard  granulated  sugar  made  from  cane  produced  in  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding insular  territories),  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 

rule. 

Beet  molasses. — Until  further  notice  any  sales  of  beet  molasses  at  a  price  in 
excess  of  18  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  or  23  cents  a  gallon  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  factory 
net  cash  in  10  days  without  discount  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  this  rule.  This  price  shall  include  brokerage  and  any  profit  taken  by  a  dis- 
tributor in  tank  cars  direct  from  factory,  but  shall  not  include  freight  or  tank 
car  charges. 

[VX— C— 1,  2  (a).     Sept.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VI — C — 1,  2.1 
^.   orKCIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  PBODUCERS  OF  BEET  SUGAB. 

i;uLE  1.  All  possible  sugar  must  be  extracted. — The  manufacturer  shall  oper- 
ate his  plant  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  largest  extraction  of  sugar  possible 
from  the  sugar  beet,  and  shall  not  deliberately  produce  molasses  from  which 
riugar  can  be  commercially  extracted. 

RuLK  2.  Unreasonable  profit  prohibited. — ^The  manufacturer  shall  sell  beet 
i^ugar,  beet  molasses,  and  beet  pulp  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  cost. 

]>^'oTK. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  announce  from  time  to 
time  what  advance  it  considers  fair.  Until  further  notice  any  sales  of  beet 
sugar  at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  selling  price,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of 
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standard  granulated  sugar  made  from  cane  produced  in  the  United  States  (in- 
<!luding  insular  territories),  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this 
rule. 

Beet  molasses, — Until  further  notice  any  sales  of  beet  molasses  at  a  price  in 
excess  of  18  cents  a  gallon  in  bulk  or  23  cents  a  gallon  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  ftictory 
net  cash  in  10  days  without  discount  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  this  rule.  This  price  shall  include  brokerage  and  any  profit  taken  by  a  dis- 
tributor in  tank  cars  direct  from  factory,  but  shall  not  include  freight  or  tank 
<rar  charges. 

Beet  fyulp, — ^The  Pood  Administration  will  regard  any  sales  of  beet  pulp  at 
prices  greater  than  those  named  below  as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule:  Beet 
pulp  wet  from  factory  or  from  silo  within  first  80  days  after  manufacture,  80 
cents  per  ton.  Beet  pulp  out  of  silo  after  3Q  days  therein,  $1.25  per  ton.  Dried 
pulp  sacked,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  $40  per  ton. 

[  VI— 1>— 1.  2.     July  31,  1918.     Insert  after  VI— C— 1,  2.    New— Effective  July  31, 1918.] 

D.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  MANtJFACTUREBS  OF  KEFINED,  SEMI- 
REFINED,  AND  RAW  SUOAB  PB0DT7CED  FROM  SUOAB  CANE  GROWN  ON  THE  MAIN- 
LAND OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOLD  FOR  DIRECT  CONSUMPTION. 

Rule  1.  All  possible  sugar  must  he  extra<;ied. — The  refiner  shall  operate  his 
plant  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  largest  extraction  of  sugar  possible  from 
the  cane  or  raw  sugar,  and  they  shall  not  deliberately  produce  sirups  of 
molasses  from  which  sugar  can  be  commercially  extracted. 

Rule  2.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited, — ^The  manufacturer  shall  sell  his 
sugar  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  advance  over  cost. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  announce  from  time  to 
time  what  advance  it  considers  fair  in  the  case  of  refined,  semireflned,  raw,  and 
washed  sugars. 

[VI— D— 1.  2  (a).     Oct.  21,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VI~D— -1,  2.] 

D.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  REFINED,  SEMI- 
REFINED,  AND  RAW  SUGAR  PRODUCED  FROM  SUGAR  CANE  GROWN  ON  THE  MAIN- 
LAND OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOLD  FOR  DIRECT  CONSUMPTION. 

Rule  1.  All  possible  sugar  must  be  extracted.    (Repealed  September  1,  1918.) 
Rule  2.  Unreasonable  profits  prohibited.     The  Manufacturer  shall  sell  his 
sugar  at  not  more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  advance  over  cost. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  consider  as  a  violation  of 
the  above  rule  any  sale  of  direct  consumption  sugar  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $9 
per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  points  of  production  carrying  the  same  freight 
rate  as  seaboard  points  with  the  customary  discounts,  terms,  and  conditions,  less 
the  following  differentials: 

Plantation  granulated No  differential. 

White  clarified per  cwt__  $  .  10 

Off   plantation   granulated per  cwt—  .  10 

Off  white ^ per  cwt—  .  15 

Choice  yellow  clarified per  cwt—  .  15 

Prime  yellow  clarified ^per  cwt—  .20 

Kettle per  cwt—  .  20 

Off  yellow  clarified per  cwt—  .30 

Seconds  and  thirds: 

First  group per  cwt—  .  80 

Second  group per  cwt—  .  90 

Third   group per  cwt—  1. 00 

Fourth  group per  cwt—  1.10 

Fifth  group per  cwt—  1. 20 

The  differential  on  all  grades  of  semirefined  direct  consumption  sugars  not 
listed  above,  shall  be  the  differential  indicated  for  sugars  of  equal  grade,  or  if 
of  an  intermediate  grade  at  the  differenticTl  of  the  listed  grade  next  below; 
and  the  differential  on  sugars,  the  grade  and  price  of  which  can  not  be  thus 
determined  shall  be  fixed  by  the  said  sugar  committee.  The  above  grades 
shall  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  standard  samples  thereof  as  fixed 
by  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  with  the  approval  of  the 
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United  States  Food  Administration  and  now  on  file  with  said  Exchange.  In 
case  of  dispute  regarding  the  grade  the  final  decision  shall  be  made  by  the 
Louisiana  sugar  conmiittee.  The  Food  Administration  will  further  consider 
as  a  violation  of  the  above  rule  any  sale  of  raw  sugar  at  a  price  delivered  at 
customary  Louisiana  refining  points  in  excess  of  $7.28  per  100  pounds  for  96* 
test,  and  any  sale  of  washed  sugar  (which  is  defined  as  any  first  sugar  above 
the  grade  of  raw  sugar  and  below  the  grade  of  yellow  clarified,  and  having  a 
color  test  of  not  less  than  22  Dutch  standard)  at  a  price  in  excess  of  $7.68  per 
100  pounds  with  an  addition  of  one-sixteenth  cent  per  pound  for  every  degree 
or  fraction  thereof  above  06**  and  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  cent  per  pound  for 
every  degree  or  fraction  thereof  below  96'. 

[VI— D— 3.     Nov.  7,  1918.     Insert  this  after  VI— D— 1,  2  (a).] 

Rule  3.  (New,  effective  Nov.  7,  1918).  Sucrose  requirements  for  molasses, — 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  first  centrifugal  molasses 
testing  less  than  38  per  cent  sucrose,  second,  centrifugal  molasses  testing  less 
than  30  per  cent  sucrose,  or  third  centrifugal  molasses  testing  less  than  25  per 
cent  sucrose,  or  any  centrifugal  molasses  Intended  for  human  consumption  con- 
taining more  than  8  per  cent  ash. 

The  licensee  shall  not  sell  for  human  consumption  any  molasses  testing  less 
than  30  per  cent  sucrose  unless  branded  as  "  blackstrap.**  Sucrose  tests  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Clarget  method. 


Exhibit  P. 
(VII— Titie.l 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION   SPECIAL  LICENSE   REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  VII-VIII. 


CAN  NEBS  OF  PEAS,  TOMATOES,  COBN,  DRIED  BEANS,  SALMON,  8ABDINE8,  AND  TUNA, 
AND  MANUFACTUKEBS  OF  TOMATO  CATSUP,  TOMATO  SOUP,  AND  OTHEB  TOMATO 
PRODUCTS — MANUFACTURERS  OF  CONDENSED,  EVAPOBATED,  OB  POWDERED  MILK — 
PACKEBS  OF  DRIED  FBUIT8. 

Effective  June  15,  19ia 

Licensees  governed  by  the  within  regulations  are  also  subject  to  the  General 
License  Regulations  (No.  1)  contained  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  dated  May  3. 
1918,  and  effective  as  to  the  above  licensees  on  June  15, 1918.  (Including  Official 
Interpretations. ) 

[VII— A— 1,  2.] 
SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS. 

A.  Special  Regulations  Govebning  Licensees  Engaged  in  the  Business  of 

CANNtNG   Peas,   Corn,   Tomatoes,   Dbied  Beans,    Salmon,   Sardines,   or 

Tuna,  or  Manufacturing  Tomato  Soup,  Tomato  Catsitp,  or  Other 

Tomato  Pboducts. 

(The  toilowing  special  rules  correspond  to  series  B,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  canning  of  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  dried  beans,  salmon,  or  sardines 
became  effective  Nov.  1,  1917,  unless  otherwise  noted.  They  became  effective 
as  to  tomato  catsup  and  other  tomato  products  other  than  canned  tomatoes  on 
February  28,  1918.    They  became  effective  as  to  canned  tuna  on  June  15,  1918.) 

RUI.E  1.  Carload  shipments — ^iinimum  weights. — All  carload  shipments  of 
canned  peas,  canned  corn,  canned  dried  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  tomato  soup,  to- 
mato catsup,  or  other  tomato  products,  canned  salmon,  or  canned  tuna  shall  be 
made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,0(X)  pounds,  and  all  carload  shipments  of 
canned  sardines  shall  be  made  In  car  lots  of  not  less  than  45,(XX)  pounds,  unless  a 
different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator;  provided,  that  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity 
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^re  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such 
X>ermis8ioD. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  general  rule  9,  series  B.  The  rule  applies 
to  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  shipments.  The  rule  prescribes  a  trade  unit 
and  is  not  a  transportation  regulation. 

Rni^  2.  Manufactured  products  must  he  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable 
<idvatice  over  average  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  goods  manufactured  and  on 
hand  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the 
season's  pack  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of 
such  sale. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  4,  series  B,  governing  canners. 
It  w^as  amended  to  its  present  form  January  28  ,1918. 

[VII— A— 1,  2  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VII— A— 1,  2.1 

SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS. 

A.  Special  Regulations  Governing  Licencees  Engaged  in  the  Business  or 
Canning  Peas,  Cobn,  Tomatoes,  Dried  Beans,  Salmon,  Sardines,  or  Tuna, 
OB  Manufacturing  Tomato  Soup,  Tomato  Catsup,  or  Other  Tomato  Prod- 
ucts. 

(The  following  special  rules  correspond  to  series  B,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  canning  of  i)eas,  com,  tomatoes,  dried  beans,  salmon,  or  sardines 
became  effective  Nov.  1,  1917,  unless  otherwise  noted.  They  became  effective 
as  to  tomato  catsup  and  other  tomato  products  other  than  canned  tomatoes  on 
Feb.  28,  1918.    They  became  effective  as  to  canned  tuna  on  June  15,  1918 : ) 

Rule  1.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  re- 
peal to  become  effective  Dec.  10, 1918.) 

Rule  2.  Manufactured  products  must  be  soM  at  not  more  than  reasonable 
advance  over  average  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  goods  manufactured  and  on 
hand  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the 
season's  pai^k  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time 
of  such  sale. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  4,  series  B,  governing  canners. 
It  was  amended  to  its  present  form  January  28, 1918. 

I VII— A— 1,   2.     Sept.    14,    1918.     Insert    this   after    VII— A— 1,    2  (a).] 

The  canned-goods  division,  under  date  of  September  7,  1918,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

To  canners  and  distributors  of  licensed  canned  vegetables: 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  Food  Administration  in  regard 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  canners  and  distributors  of  licensed 
canned  vegetables,  the  following  announcement  is  made  in  regard  to  canned 
com,  canned  tomatoes,  and  canned  peas. 

1.  Future  sales. — ^Before  invoicing  goods  which  were  sold  for  future  delivery, 
canners  have  been  instructed  to  review  their  estimate  of  cost  and  if  it  is  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  shipment  that  the  actual  cost  is  lower  than  the  estimated 
cost,  prices  must  be  revised  by  the  canner  so  that  the  margin  of  profit  will  not 
exceed  the  maximums  announced  as  reasonable. 

2.  Utevision  of  prices. — ^Revision  of  prices  must  occur  before  invoicing.  It 
would  be  Impracticable  to  rebate  throughout  the  channels  of  distribution  in 
order  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  lower  prices;  therefore  the  canner's 
invoice  price  is  the  final  price  and  no  revision  after  invoicing  will  be  permitted, 
with  this  exception : 

If  the  direct  customer  of  a  canner  will  agree  to  accept  delivery  and  with- 
hold the  goods  from  distribution,  the  canner  will  be  permitted  to  bill  at  the 
time  of  shipment  at  the  future  contract  price,  pending  the  final  determination 
of  his  cost  at  the  end  of  his  pack.  In  this  case,  the  purchaser  must  make 
payment  on  the  basis  of  this  invoice  and  in  accordance  with  its  terms  per- 
mitting the  canner  to  make  final  adjustment,  if  any,  in  the  form  of  a  rebate. 
The  purchaser  must  in  such  cases  await  the  canner's  final  price  before  invoic- 
iRg  these  goods. 

3.  Spot  sales. — Canners  who  have  made  delivery  in  good  faith  at  future  con- 
tract prices  and  later  find  their  costs  are  lower  than  anticipated,  must  sell  the 
balance  of  their  pack  at  such  prices  as  to  insure  their  making  more  than  the 
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maximum  margins  on  the  entire  season's  output.  In  these  cases  purchasers 
who  have  already  received  shipments  at  the  contract  price  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  such  surplus  at  the  lower  price.  This  surplus  must 
be  offered  to  such  purchasers  pro  rata  up  to  a  quantity  equal  to  their  future 
purchases. 

[VII— A— 1.  2  (a).     Sept.  14,  1918.     Substitute  thla  for  VII— A— 1,  2.] 

The  canned-goods  division,  under  date  of  September  7,  1918,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

To  cannera  and  distributors  of  licensed  canned  vegetables: 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  attitude  of  the  Food  Administration  in  regard  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  canners  and  distributors  of  licensed  canned 
vegetables,  the  following  announcement  is  made  in  regard  to  canned  com. 
canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas. 

1.  Future  sales, — Before  invoicing  goods  which  were  sold  for  future  de- 
livery, canners  have  been  instructed  to  review  their  estimate  of  cost  and  if  it 
Is  determined  at  the  time  of  shipment  that  the  actual  cost  is  lower  than  the 
estimated  cost,  prices  must  be  revised  by  the  canner  so  that  the  margin  of 
profit  will  not  exceed  the  maximums  announced  as  reasonable. 

2.  Revision  of  prices, — Revision  of  prices  must  occur  before  invoicing.  It 
would  be  impracticable  to  rebate  throughout  the  channels  of  distribution  in 
•order  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  lower  prices;  therefore  the  canner's 
Invoice  price  is  the  final  price  and  no  revision  after  invoicing  will  be  permitted, 
with  this  exception: 

If  the  direct  customer  of  a  canner  will  agree  to  accept  delivery  and  with- 
hold the  goods  from  distribution,  the  canner  will  be  permitted  to  bill  at  the 
time  at  the  future  contract  price,  pending  the  final  determination  of  his  cost 
at  the  end  of  his  pack.  In  this  case,  the  purchaser  must. make  payment  on 
the  basis  of  this  invoice  and  in  accordance  with  Its  terms  permitting  the  canner 
to  make  final  adjustment,  if  any,  in  the  form  of  a  rebate.  The  purchaser  must. 
in  such  cases,  await  the  canner^s  final  price  before  invoicing  these  goods. 

3.  Spot  sales,— C&nners  who  have  made  delivery  in  good  faith  at  future  con- 
tract prices,  and  later  find  their  costs  are  lower  than  anticipate,  must  sell 
the  balance  of  their  pack  at  such  prices  as  to  insure  their  making  no  more 
than  the  maximum  margins  on  the  entire  season's  output.  In  these  cases  pur- 
chasers who  have  received  shipments  at  the  contract  price  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  such  surplus  at  the  lower  price.  This  surplus  must 
be  offered  to  such  purchasers  pro  rata  up  to  a  quantity  equal  to  their  future 
purchases. 

[VII— A— 1,  2  (a)  continued.     Oct.  25,  1918.     Insert  this  after  VII — A — 1,  2  (a).] 

The  canned  foods  and  distribution  division  issued  the  following  announce- 
ment, under  date  of  October  22, 1918 : 

To  Canners  and  Distributors  of  Licensed  Canned  Vegetables: 

(Statement  Supplementing  Announcement  of  September  9,  1918 — ^Revision  of 

Contract  Prices.) 

As  many  inquiries  have  been  received  with  reference  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  announcement  made  September  9, 1918,  as  to  the  revision  of  contract 
prices  of  canned  com,  canned  tomatoes,  and  canned  peas,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  make  the  following  general  statement : 

Where  the  packer's  profits  prove  to  be  greater  than  those  permitted  by  the 
rules  of  the  Food  Administration,  he  shall  remit  the  excess  to  the  purchaser, 
who  shall  credit  the  amount  received  by  him  upon  the  average  cost  of  good^ 
of  the  same  grade  and  size  of  the  same  commodity  then  in  his  possession  or 
invoiced  to  him. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  permit,  hut  do  not  require  that 
goods  of  different  brands  be  averaged.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  the  packer, 
therefore,  the  purchaser  should  apply  the  reduction  in  cost  first  to  goods  then 
in  his  possession  under  packer's  label,  up  to  an  amount  in  cents  per  dozen  equal 
to  the  rebate,  before  applying  the  reduction  in  cost  to  goods  under  other  labels. 
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If  the  purchaser's  stock  of  such  goods  Is  so  small  as  to  make  this  impracticable 
or  the  price  ridiculous,  he  shall  apply  to  the  wholesale  section  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration for  instructions. 

The  packer  shall  make  to  the  canned  foods  division  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion a  statement  giving  the  names  of  the  purchasers  to  whom  such  payments 
are  made,  the  amount  of  each  payment,  and  stating  the  grade  and  size  of  the 
canned  goods  on  account  of  which  each  payment  is  made. 

The  purchaser  shall  also  make  a  written  statement  to  the  wholesale  section 
of  the  Food  Administration  showing  the  amounts  so  received,  from  whom 
received,  and  how  the  same  were  credited. 

The  wholesaler  will  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  rebate  to  the  retailer  on 
the  price  of  any  goods  already  delivered  to  the  retailer. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  wholesaler  can  not 
sell  at  a  price  which  will  enable  him  to  realize  more  than  the  prescribed 
margin  of  profit  over  the  average  cost,  reduced  as  above  provided  for.  The 
average  cost  is  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  required  by  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

[VH— A— 3,  4,  5.] 

Rule  3.  Licensee  shqll  produce  fair  proportions  of  announced  grades  and 
sizes. — The  licensee  shall  produce  a  fair  proportion  of  his  canned  food  products 
in  such  grade  and  sizes  as  may  be  hereafter  required  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator  by  public  announcement. 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  6,  series  B,  governing  canners. 

RuiJS  4.  Factory  and  equipment  must  he  kept  clean, — ^The  licensee  shall  at 
all  times  keep  his  factory,  machinery,  utensils,  and  raw  material,  Including 
products  to  be  canned,  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  He  shall  so  regulate 
his  purchases  and  handling  of  raw  materials  as  to  Insure  their  delivery  to  the 
factory  in  a  sound  condition  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste. 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  10,  series  B,  governing  canners. 
It  became  effective  January  28,  1918. 

Rule  5.  Full  packing  of  cans  required. — ^The  licensee  shall  pack  all  cans  as 
full  of  food  as  is  practicable  for  packing  and  processing  without  injuring  the 
quality  or  appearane  of  the  contents.  No  liquor  shall  be  added,  except  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  interstices  and  cover  the  product.  No  water  shall 
be  added  in  canning  tomatoes. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  11,  series  B,  governing  canners, 
and  became  effective  January  28,  1918. 

(Rules  6  to  11  apply  to  the  canning  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fish  9nly.) 

Rule  6.  Quotations  or  sales  before  February  1  prohibited, — The  licensee  shall 
not  quote  for  future  packing  or  delivery  or  sell  any  canned  peas,  canned  corn, 
canned  tomatoes,  tomato  soup,  tomato  catsup,  or  other  tomato  products,  canned 
salmon,  canned  sardines,  or  canned  tuna  before  February  1  of  the  year  in 
which  such  products  are  to  be  canned :  Provided ,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply 
to  sales  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  1,  series  B,  governing  canners. 
It  was  amended  to  its  present  form  January  28,  1918.  "  Shall  not  quote  for 
future  packing  or  delivery  or  sell**  includes  acceptance  of  orders  subject  to 
approval  of  price  when  named.  This  rule  prohibits  the  acceptance  of  conditional 
orders  or  commitments  of  any  kind. 

[VII— A— 7,  8.  9.] 

Rule  7.  Sales  of  canned  peas,  com,  or  tomatoes  must  not  exceed  75  per  cent 
■of  yearly  average  delivery,  1913-1917. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  for  future  de- 
livery to  parties  other  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  any  canned 
peas,  canned  com,  canned  tomatoes,  tomato  soup,  tomato  catsup,  or  other  tomato 
products,  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  the  yearly  average  delivery  of  such  articles 
made  by  him  during  the  five  years  next  preceding  1918,  and  in  no  event  shall  all 
sales,  including  sales  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  exceed  100  per 
cent  of  such  average  delivery,  unless  otherwise  permitted  by  the  special  written 
consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator ;  such  licensee  must  in  all  in- 
stances have  under  written  contract  at  the  time  of  making  such  sales,  except 
sales  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  an  acreage  which  under  normal 
conditions  would  yield  a  crop  sufilcient  for  filling  such  future  sales. 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  2,  series  B,  governing  canners. 
It  WKS  amended  to  Its  present  form  January  28,  1918. 
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Rule  8.  Sales  of  canned  salmon  or  sardines  must  not  exceed  7t5  ^r  cent  of 
estimated  pack, — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  for  future  delivery  canned  saimon, 
canned  sardines,  or  canned  tuna,  In  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  his  estimated  pack, 
conservatively  figured  with  regard  to  his  capacity  and  the  supply  of  fish  which 
can  reasonably  be  expected  by  him. 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  3,  series  B,  governing  canners. 

Rule  9.  Licensee  must  not  buy  commodities  already  sold. — 'So  licensee  shall 
buy  or  contract  to  buy  any  of  the  vegetables  or  fish  required  for  the  above-men- 
tioned products  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  seller  has  already  con- 
tracted to  sell  the  said  materials  to  other  persons.  In  buying  vegetables  or  fisb 
for  such  products  he  shall  require  the  seller  to  state  in  writing,  in  the  contract 
or  otherwise,  that  he  has  not  contracted  to  sell  said  vegetables  or  fish  to  others. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  5,  series  B,  governing  canners. 

[VII— A— 10,  11.  12.] 

Rule  10.  Licensee  must  complete  contracts  for  future  delivery. — If  a 
licensee  has  contracted  to  sell  for  future  delivery  any  proportion  of  his  esti- 
mated pack  he  shall  not  sell  any  such  products  for  immediate  delivery  unless 
he  shall  have  already  packed,  exclusive  of  his  product  so  sold  for  immediate 
delivery,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  all  such  contracts  for  future  delivery. 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  8,  series  B,  governing  canners, 
and  became  effective  January  28,  1918. 

Rule  11.  One  form  of  contract  must  be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  hereafter 
use  more  than  one  form  of  contract  covering  the  sale  of  licensed  commodi- 
ties for  future  delivery  of  the  pack  of  any  one  season  without  a  special  per- 
mit from  the  Food  Administration. 

Note. — This  rule  corresponds  to  rule  9,  series  B,  governing  canners.  and  be- 
came eifective  January  28,  1918. 

(Rules  12  to  15  apply  to  the  canning  of  dried  beans  only.) 

Rule  12.  Must  not  hold  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  dried  hearts. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  hand  or  have  In 
possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  at  any  time, 
any  dried  beans  and  canned  dried  beans  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in 
a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  sale 
by  him  during  the  next  60  days. 

This  rule  snail  not  affect  the  validity  of  contracts  enforceable  at  law  made 
In  good  faith  prior  to  October  15,  1917. 

Note. — Rules  12,  13,  and  14  correspond  to  general  rules  13.  14,  and  15  in 
series  B. 

[VII— 13,  14,  15.] 

Rule  13.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  dried  beans. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  canned  dried  beans 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  if  the  licensee 
knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such 
person  a  supply  of  such  commodities  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess 
of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60 
days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not 
prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  canned  dried  beans  to  any  person  for  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or  for  any  Grovernment  of  any 
nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  carload  thereof  to  any 
licensee  having  less  than  a  carload  lot  on  hand. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  was  amended  to  Its  present  form  January  28,  1918, 

Rule  14.  Must  not  sell  dried  beans  for  deliven/  more  than  60  days  after  date 
of  contract — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any 
contract  for  the  sale  of  canned  dried  beans  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than 
60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract :  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule 
shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments  or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  15.  Permit  required  to  can  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  in  tin-plate  con- 
tainers.— ^The  licensee  shall  not  can  in  containers  made  of  tin  plate  any  dried 
beans  or  dried  peas  without  a  special  permit  from  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator. 

Note.— This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  7,  governing  canners. 
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[VII— A— 13,   14,   15  (a).     Nov.   26,   1918.     Subatltute   this  for  VII— 13,   14,   15.] 

RuiLE  13.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  tJuin  60  days*  supply  of  dried  beans. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  canned  dried  beans 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  if  the  licensee 
knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such 
person  a  supply  of  such  commodities  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess 
uf  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60 
clays  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not 
prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  canned  dried  beans  to  any  person  for  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or  for  the  Government  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  carload  thereof 
to  licensee  having  less  than  a  carload  lot  on  hand. 

XoTE. — ^This  rule  was  amended  to  its  present  form  January  28,  1918. 

RrxE  14.  Must  not  sell  dried  beans  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  after 
date  of  contract. — The  licensee  ghall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any 
time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  canned  dried  beans  for  shipment  or  delivery 
more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contact :  Provided,  however.  That 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or 
municipal  governments  or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with 
Germany. 

RiTLE  15.  Permits  required  to  can  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  in  tin-plate 
containers. — (Repealed  November  13,  1918.) 

[VII— A— 13.   14,  15.     Nov.  2,   1018     Insert  thig  after  VII— 13,   14,   15.] 

Note  to  Rule  15. — The  canned  goods  division  Issued  the  following  announce- 
ment on  November  1,  1918 : 

The  Food  Administration  has  been  able  to  arrange  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
tin  plate  to  permit  the  packing  of  beans.  Permission  Is  herewith  granted  to 
canners  of  beans  to  pack  during  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January 
a  total  quantity  not  in  excess  of  a  normal  pack  for  these  three  months.  Can- 
ners may  use  up  all  odd-sized  tins  now  on  hand,  but  additional  purchases  of 
tins  smaller  than  No.  2  size  will  not  be  permitted.  It  is  still  necessary  for  all 
shippers  selling  beans  to  canners  to  secure  permits  before  making  sales.  Can- 
ners may  use  up  all  odd-sized  tins  now  on  hand,  but  additional  purchases  of 
or  beans. 

Established  Prices — Canned  Goods  Division. 

The  canned  goods  division  has  prepared  the  following,  which  shows  what  has 
been  done  In  establishing  prices  on  commodities  under  Its  supervision : 

canned  salmon. 

Conferences  were  held  with  the  State  Food  Administrators  and  fishermen  on 
the  coast  and  maximum  prices  were  adopted,  which  were  as  follows : 

Raw  Fish. 


▲LA8KA. 


Section: 

Bristol  Bay each.. 

Herendeen  Bay do — 

Central  Alaska do — 

Yukutat— 

Over  16  pounds do — 

Under  15  pounds do — 

Southeastern  Alaska^ do — 


Kings. 


10.40 
.25 
.50 

.40 
.15 
.09 


Reds. 


10.07 
.13^ 
.12 


.12 
.32 


Cohoes. 


10.07 
.12^ 
.12 


.12 
.32 


Dogs. 


10.04 
.08 
.05 


.09 


Pinks. 


10.02 
.04 
.04 


.01} 
.06 


1  Per  pound. 


Oregon:  Columbia  River— Chums,  3i  cents.  Chlnooks,  3^  cents  to  Septem- 
ber 10;  5  cents  to  September  20;  then,  6i  cents.  Sllversldes,  6i  cents.  Steel- 
heads  9i  cents.  Rogue  River — ^All  gi'ades,  6i  cents.  Chinooks,  5  cents  to  Sep- 
tember 20. 
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[Prices  in  cents  per  pound.] 


Washington  Coast  streams: 

Orav's  Harbor 

Wlllapa  Harbor 

Toholai 

Noclips 

Queets  River 


Chinooks. 

Cohoes. 

H 

<H 

6 
6i 

5 

ft 

ft 

^ 

4i 

CSiums. 


3 
3 
3 


1 80  cents  per  box  to  be  paid  for  hauling  to  Noclips,  including  return  of  empty  boxes. 

After  reaching  a  basis  for  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  fishermen,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  three  State  Food  Administrators,  Mr.  Deming,  who 
represented  the  Division  of  Coordination  of  .Purchase,  and  Mr.  Warren,  who 
represented  the  Canned  Foods  Division,  investigated  packing  costs  in  Alaska 
and  the  following  maximum  prices  on  the  different  grades  were  established. 

Canned  Salmon. 


No.l 
Tails. 

No.l 
Tails. 

Halves- 
Flat. 

Alaska  salmon: 

Reds 

per  dozen . . 

S2:35 
2.25 
1.65 

i.eo 

1 

$2.50  ' 
2.40  ! 
1.80  1 
1.75 

$1.65 

Medium  Reds 

PJTiVfl , , 

do 

do.... 

1.60 
1.15 

Chums : 

do 

1.10 

Since  the  Alaska  prices  were  established  the  following  maximum  prices  have 
been  established  for  salmon  caught  in  Oregon  waters  and  salmon  caught  in 
Washington  waters: 


Columbia  River  and  Oreaon  Coast  stream's: 

Fancy  spring  chinooks per  doKen. . 

Stananrd  spring  and  No.  1  fall  chinooks do 

Blue  backs do — 

No.  2  fall  chinooks do 

Silver  sides do 

No.  3  chinoolrs  and  chums do 

Puget  Sound  and  Wnshington  Coast  streams: 

Fancv  springs  and  chinooks per  dozon.. 

Standard  springs  or  chinooks do 

Cohoes do 

Chums do 


No.l 

No.l 

tails. 

flats. 

$3.15 

$3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

2.30 

2.40 

2.40 

2.50 

1.75 

1.85 

3.15 

3. 2*1 

2.75 

2.85 

2.40 

2.50 

1.  75 

1.85 

Halves. 


52.00 
1.  7.1 
2.00 
l.'Ji 
l.fO 
1.10 

2.eo 

1.  75 
l.nO 
l.lO 


CANNED  SABDINE8. 


Eastern. — The  Maine  State  food  administrator  early  in  this  year  called  a 
conference  of  the  fishermen  heavily  interested  and  a  price  of  $25  per  hogshead 
for  raw  fish  was  established  as  the  maximum  price  to  be  paid  by  the  packers. 

A  little  later  a  committee,  representing  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Maine 
sardine  packers,  appeared  before  Mr.  Munn,  and  a  voluntary  maximum  price 
was  established  of  $6.50  per  case  for  one-quarter  oil  canned  sardines.  Later 
the  Canadian  authorities  adopted  the  American  prices  as  maximums. 

Western. — The  sardine  situation  has  recently  been  handled  in  California  by 
Mr.  Munn  in  conferences  held  with  the  fishermen  and  packers  and  the  basis  is 
as  follows: 

Maximum  prices  for  raw  sardines : 

Under  7i  inches $30 

Over  7i  inches 15 
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Based  on  these  raw  fish  prices,  the  following  maximum  canned  sardine  prices- 
er  case  were  approved: 


Tomato. 

Oil. 

iiarter  round 

S3. 25 
4.00 
5.75 
7.25 
6.50 

I3.3.S 

■\l  1  roil  ad 

41.5 

nes  round 

6.0O 

rie-;  o  val 

iie-hall  oval 

CANNED   TUNA. 

• 

The  tnna  situation  was  handled  by  conferences  with  the  fishermen,  at  which 
he  niaximum  prices  for  raw  tune  were  established  as  follows: 

Raw  Tuna.— -One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  per  ton  for  Albacore  and  blue 
una,  and  $100  per  ton  for  all  other  tuna.  Later  the  canners  were  gotten  to- 
:ether  and  the  prices  on  canned  tuna  were  established  as  follows : 

Canned  tuna,  per  doz. 

^8/i's    $3. 37i 

l8/iis 1.90 

IS/i^s '. 1. 25 

CANNED  CORN,  PEAS,  AND  TOMATOES. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  reach  the  grower.  The  canner,  however,  has  been 
>n  the  basis  of  maximum  margins  of  profit  as  announced  in  Bulletin  No.  38,. 
issued  by  the  Canned  Goods  Division  on  May  1,  1918,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Based  on  the  views  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  reasonable  profit 
ind  the  Food  Administration's  valuation  of  reasonable  crop  hazard  insurance, 
the  following  maximum  margins  in  cents  per  dozen  cans  are  announced  for 
licensed  canners  between  cost  and  selling  price.  Excess  of  these  margins  will 
[)e  considered  unreasonable  under  the  food  control  act. 

Cost  shall  not  include  income  and  excess  profits  taxes,  interest  on  investment. 
Interest  on  long-term  notes,  or  crop  hazards. 

Com: 

Cents. 
No.  2,  standard 19^ 

No.  2,  extra  standard 22 

No.  2,  fancy SC^ 

Peas: 

No.  2,  substandard,  average  sizes 15- 

No.  2,  standard,  average  all  sizes 22 

No.  2,  fancy,  average  all  sizes 31 

Note. — Greater  margins  on  smaller  sizes  of  peas,  offsetting  less  margins  on 
larger  sizes,  will  be  allowed,  provided  the  average  does  not  exceed  margin  an- 
nounced. 

Tomatoes : 

Cents. 

No.  2,  sandard 18 

No.  2i,  standard 22 

No.  3.  standard 27 

No.  3,  fancy 31 

No.  10,  standard 90 

No.  10,  fancy 100 

0 

Note. — From  the  margins  on  standard  tomatoes  a  deduction  of  5  cents  per 
dozen  on  Nos.  2,  2^,  3,  and  of  15  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  10  shall  be  made  for  the- 
substanr.ard  grade. 

While  profits  shall  be  reasonable,  the  Food  Administration  adopts  the  gen- 
eral principle,  applicable  to  all  Important  i)roducing  agencies,  that  profits  must 
be  sufficient  to  encourage  production. 
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These  margins  are  believed  to  be  ample  to  provide  a  fair  stimulative  profit  t«> 
the  canners,  with  due  consideration  to  labor  difficulties,  crop  hazards,  and  the 
peculiar  uncertainties  incident  to  this  industry. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  margins  are  maximum  margins  and  musr 
be  considered  as  guides  only.    They  do  not  change  the  rules. 

This  industrj',  like  all  others  subject  to  license,  should  be  guided  by  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  what  would  have  been  a  satisfactory  profit  In  the  prewar 
period  on  an  even  market,  under  freely  competitive  conditions,  should  be  the 
standard  to-day,  and  no  maximum  named  as  a  guide  should  be  accepted  as  an 
invitation  to  exceed  this  former  standard. 

The  practice  of  selling  the  pack,  or  a  large  proportion  of  it,  in  advance  of  it< 
production  is  an  outgrowth  of  conditions  existing  in  this  industry.  It  is  a 
safeguard,  both  for  farmers  and  for  canners,  and  the  practice,  properly  <^nl- 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, tends  strongly  to  remove  the  dangerous  speculative  features  otherwise  in- 
cident to  the  business. 

[VII— A— 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.  13,  14,  15.     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  this  for 
VII— A— 3,  4,  5;  VII— A--7,  8,  9;  VII— A— 10,  11,  12;  VII— A— 13,  14,  15  (a). 

Rule  3.  Licensee  shall  produce  fair  proportions  of  announced  grades  and 
sizes. — (Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  4.  Factory  and  equipment  must  he  kept  clean. —  (Repealed  December  3, 
1918. ) 

Rule  5.  Full  packing  of  cans  required. — (Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  6.  Quotations  or  sales  before  February  1  prohibited.  The  licensee  shall 
not  quote  for  future  packing  or  delivery  or  sell  any  canned  peas,  canned  cora, 
canned  tomatoes,  tomato  soup,  tomato  catsup,  or  other  tomato  products,  canne<i 
salmon,  canned  sardines,  or  canned  tuna  before  February  1  of  the  year  in 
which  such  products  are  to  be  canned :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply 
to  sales  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Rule  7.  Sales  of  canned  pea^,  com,  or  tomatoes  must  not  exceed  75  p^r 
cent  of  yearly  average  delivery,  1913-1917. — (Repealed   December   3,   1918.) 

Rule  8.  Sales  of  canned  salmon  or  sardines  must  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
estimated  pack. —  (Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  9.  Licensee  must  not  buy  commodities  already  sold. — (Repealed  De- 
cember 3,  1918.) 

Rule  10.  Licensee  must  complete  contracts  for  future  delivery. — (Repealeti 
December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  11.  One  form  of  contratit  must  be  used. —  (Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  12.  Must  not  hold  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  dried  beans. — (Rei)ealed 
December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  13.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  dried  beans. — 
(Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  14.  Must  not  sell  dried  beans  for  delivery  more  th>an  60  days  afier 
date  of  contract. — (Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Rule  15.  Permits  required  to  can  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  in  tin-plate  con- 
tainers.— (Repealed  November  13,  1918.) 

[VII— B— 1,  2.] 

B.  Special  Regulations  Governing  Licensees  Engaged  in  the  Business  or 
OF  Manufacturing  Condensed,  Evaporated,  or  Powdered  Milk. 

Rxtle  1.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  the 
following  commodities  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  the  amount  pre- 
scribed below  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  however.  That 
when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car 
will  carry  must  be  used  without  such  permission : 

Pounds^ 

Evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk 45, 0(X> 

Powdered  milk 40,  OH^ 

Provided,  That  when  any  of  the  foregoing  is  shipped  In  barrels^  the  car  may 
be  loaded  to  the  car-space  capacity,  barrels  on  end. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  corresponds  to  general  rule  9,  series  B. 
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RuuE  2.  Ooods  mu8t  be  sold  for  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over  aver- 
age  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk  for 
not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  season's  pack 
without  resrard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such  sale. 

[VII— B—l,  2  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitnte  thii  for  VII— B^l,  2.] 

B.  Special  Regulations  Governing  Licensees  Engaged  in  the  Bt-otness  op 
Manufacturing  Condensed,  Evaporated,  or  Powdered  Milk.' 

Rule  1.  Carload  shipments— Minimum  ireights. —  (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  re- 
peal to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918. ) 

Rule  2.  Goods  muM  be  sold  for  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over  aver- 
age cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk 
for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  season's 
pack  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such 
sale. 

[VIL— B— 8.  4.] 

Ruijs  3.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days'  supply  to  any  person—: 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  condensed,  evaporated, 
or  powdered  milk  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion if  the  licensee  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery 
will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities,  not  sold  or  con- 
tracted to  be  sold,  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by 
him  during  the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Pro- 
vided, That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  food  com- 
modities to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Govern- 
ments or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  a  carload  of  that  commodity  to  any  licensee  having  less  than  a 
carload  lot  on  hand. 

Note. — Rules  3  and  4  correspond  td  general  lules  14  and  15,  series  B. 

Rri^  4.  Contracts  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  ahead  prohibited. — The 
licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk  for  shipment  or  delivery 
more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county, 
or  municipal  Governments  or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with 
Germany:  Provided  further,  That  an  importer  may  sell  goods  to  be  imported 
for  delivery  on  arrival. 

This  rule  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  contracts  enforceable  at  law  made  in 
good  faith  prior  to  October  15,  1917. 

[VII— B— 3,  4,  6.     Sept.  20,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  VII— B— 3,  4.] 

Rule  3.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  to  any  person. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  condensed,  evaporated, 
or  powdered  milk  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will 
give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities,  not  sold  or  contracted  to 
be  sold,  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during 
the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this 
rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  food  commodities  to  any  person 
for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments  or  for  the  Government 
of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  car  load  of  that 
commcKlity  to  any  licensee  having  less  than  a  car-load  lot  on  hand. 

Note. — Rules  3  and  4  correspond  to  General  Rules  1  4and  15,  series  B. 

Rule  4.  Contracts  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  ahead  prohibited. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the 
siile  of  condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk  for  shipment  or  delivery  more 
than  GO  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract :  Provided,  however.  That  this 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal 
Governments  or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany: 
Provided  further,  That  an  importer  may  sell  goods  to  be  imported  for  delivery 
on  arrival. 

This  rule  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  contracts  enforceable  at  law  made  In 
good  faith  prior  to  October  15,  1917. 

137690—19 41 
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Rule  5  (new  Sept.  20.  1018;  effective  Nov.  1.  1018).  Factory,  materials,  ani 
products  must  he  kept  in  clean  and  sanitary  condition. — The  licensee  shall  at 
all  times  keep  his  factory,  machinery,  utensils,  and  raw  materials,  Inclading 
products  to  be  canned,  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  He  shall  bo  re$rul«ite 
his  purchases  and  handling  of  raw  materials  as  to  insure  th^r  delivery  to  the 
factory  in  a  sound  condition  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  waste. 

[VII_B — 8,  4,  5  (a).     Dec.  4.  1918.     Babstitute  this  for  YII — B^S.  4,  5.] 

Rule  8.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  to  any  person.— 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  condensed,  evaporated,  or 
powdered  milk  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  If 
the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give 
to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities,  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be 
sold,  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the 
period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  That  this 
rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  food  commodities  to  any  person 
.for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  (Governments  or  for  the  (xovemment 
of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  car  load  of  that 
commodity  to  any  licensee  having  less  than  a  car-load  lot  on  hand. 

Note. — Rules  3  and  4  correspond  to  general  rules  14  and  15,  series  B. 

Rule  4.  Contracts  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  ahead  prohibUedj — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk  for  shipment  or  delivery  more 
than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract :  Provided,  hotoever.  That  this 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal 
Governments  or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Grermany: 
Provided  further,  That  an  importer  may ^  sell  goods  to  be  imported  for  delivery 
on  arrival. 

This  rule  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  contracts  enforceable  at  law  made  in 
good  faith  prior  to  October  15,  1017. 

Rule  5.  Factory,  materials,  and  products  must  he  kept  in  clean  and  sanitary 
condition. — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1018.) 

[VIIl— A— 1,  2,  3,  4.] 

VIIL 

A.  Special  Regulations  Govebnino  Licensees  Engaoed  in  the  BusiNEas  of 
Pbepasino  Dried  Peaches,  Dbdcd  Apples,  Dbied  Pbunes,  ob  Dried  Raisins. 

Rule  1.  Minimum  carload  shipments,  60,000  pounds. — All  carload  shipments 
of  dried  peaches,  dried  apples,  dried  prunes,  or  dried  raisins  shall  be  made  in 
car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds,  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized 
by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used,  the  maxi- 
mum load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  general  rule  9,  series  B. 

Rule  2.  New-crop  fruits  not  to  he  hought  or  sold  hefore  July  15. — ^The  licensee 
prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  in  which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown  and 
packed,  shall  not  buy,  contract  to  buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding  any 
contract  of  sale  or  any  commitment  for  sale,  of  new-crop  fruits  not  available  for 
spot  delivery.  A  commitment  shall  include  all  tentative  or  conditional  orders 
whether  definite  prices  are  named  or  not. 

Rule  3.  Facing  of  dried  fruits  prohihited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  face  or 
cause  to  be  faced  any  licensed  dried  fruits  in  any  package.  Such  facing  will  be 
regarded  as  a  wasteful  practice. 

Rule  4.  Dried  fruits  must  he  sold  at  not  more  than  a  rcasonahle  advance  over 
cost. — The  licensee  shall  sell  his  products  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  the  cost  of  said  products  and  without  regard  to  market  or  replace- 
ment value  at  the  time  of  said  sale. 
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VIII — A — ^1.  2,  8,  4,  6.     Dec.  4,   1018.     Sabstltute  this  for  VIII— A— 1,  2,  ?»,  4  and 

VIII— A— C.1 

i.  Spscial  Regulations  Govebnino  Licensees  Engaged  in  the  Business  or 
Pbkpabino  OB  Packing  Dbikd  Peaches,  Dried  Apples,  Dried  Pbunbs, 
OB  Dried  Raisins. 

Rttle  1.  Minimum  carload  tMfnnenU,  60,000  pounds. — ^AU  carload  shipments 
>f  dried  peaches,  dried  apples,  dried  prunes,  or  dried  raisins  shall  be  made  In 
».r  lots  of  not  less  thnn  60,000  pounds,  unless  n  different  minimum  Is  authorized 
>y  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration :  Pro- 
tided^  however.  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used,  the  maxl- 
mum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  corresponds  to  general  rule  9,  series  B. 

BuLs  2.  New-crop  fruiU  not  to  he  bought  or  sold  Ifefore  July  15. — ^The  licensee, 
prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  in  which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown  and 
packed,  shall  not  buy,  contract  to  buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding  any 
contract  of  sale  or  any  commitment  for  sale  of  new-crop  fruits  not  available  for 
spot  delivery.  A  commitment  shall  include  all  tentative  or  conditional  orders 
whether  d^nite  prices  are  named  or  not. 

RiTLB  3.  Facing  of  dried  fruUs  |^Xtl5ite{2.— (Repealed  Dec.  8,  1918.) 

RuLB  4.  Dried  fruits  mu9t  be  sold  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over 
comU — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  his  products  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  the  cost  of  said  products  and  without  regard  to  market  or  replace- 
ment value  at  the  time  of  said  sale. 

Rule  5.  Price  lists  and  circulars  to  be  mailed  food  administration. — (Repealed 
Dec.  3,  191&) 

[VlII— A— -1,  2.  3,  4,  5  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  Vlll— A— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5.] 

VIII. 

A.  Special  Regulations  Governing  Licensees  Engaged  in  the  Business  of 
Preparing  or  Packing  Dried  Peaches,  Dried  Apples,  Dried  Prunes,  or 
Dried  Raisins. 

Rui£  1.  Minimum  carload  shipments,  60,000  pounds. — (Repealed  Dec.  6, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  New-crop  fruits  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  Ik  fore  July  15. — ^The 
licensee,  prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  in  which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown 
and  packed,  shall  not  buy,  contract  to  buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding 
any  contract  of  sale  or  any  commitment  for  sale  of  new-crop  fruits  not  avail- 
able for  spot  delivery.  A  commitment  shall  include  all  tentative  or  condi- 
tional orders  whether  definite  prices  are  named  or  not. 

Rule  3.  Facing  of  dried  fruits  prohibited. — (Repealed  Dec.  3, 1918.) 

Rule  4.  Dried  fruits  must  be  sold  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance 
over  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  his  products  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  cost  of  said  products  and  without  regard  to  market  or  re- 
placement value  at  the  time  of  said  sale. 

Rule  5.  Price  lists  and  circulars  to  be  mailed  Food  Administration. — (Re- 
pealed Dec.  3,  1918.) 

[•VIII— A—l,  2.  8,  4.    Insert  after  VIII— A— 1.  2,  3,  4.] 

Rule  VIII — ^A— 2  is  not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  making  of  a  con- 
tract whereby  a  packer  or  association  agrees  with  a  grower  to  market  the 
grower's  crop  at  the  price  prevailing  when  the  crop  Is  marketed ;  nor  is  the  rule 
to  be  construed  as  affecting  any  such  contracts  that  are  already  outstanding. 
(Opinion  A-106,  July  22,  1918.) 

[VIII— A—l,  2.  8,  4  (a).     Nov.  2,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  ♦VIII— A—l,  2,  3,  4.] 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  Canned  Goods  and  Dried  Fruits  Division  has  prepared  the  following, 
which  shows  what  has  been  done  In  establishing  prices  on  dried  fruits.  The 
dried  fruit  situation  has  been  handled  largely  by  Mr.  Merritt,  State  food  ad- 
ministrator for  California,  and  his  confrerees.     In  each  instance  a  large  ma- 
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jorit^'  of  the  representative  growers  have  been  brought  together  and  volontarr 
agreements  have  been  reached  covering  the  maximum  prices.  The  dried  fruit 
packers  were  then  handled  in  the  same  way  and  adopted  a  maximum  of  profit 
of  4  per  cent. 

The  prices  for  dried  fruits  in  California  are  as  follows : 

Peaches. — Maximum  price  to  grower  11  cents,  which  includes  8  per  cent  gain 
in  dip  already  agreed  upon. 

Maximum  price  to  trade :  Choice  yellow,  bulk  basis,  llf  cents ;  fancy  yellow, 
bulk  basis,  12^  cents;  choice  Muir,  bulk  basis,  llj  cents;  fancy  Muir,  bult 
basis,  12|  cents.     (Add  1  cent  per  pound  for  50*s  and  li  cent  for  25*8.) 

Raisms. — ^Buying  price  to  grower:  Muscat,  5i  cents.  Selling  price  to  trade: 
Fancy  seeded,  $0.0962;  choice  seeded,  $0.09125;  bulk  seeded,  $0.08  per  pound  in 
25-pound  boxes;  loose  2  Crown  $0,075  per  pound  in  25-pound  boxes;  loose  S 
Crown,  $0.08  per  pound  in  25-pound  boxes. 

Prunes. — 40-50  buk  basis,  10  cents;  50^^  bulk  basts,  9  cents;  70-80  bulfe 
basis,  8f  cents. 

The  Oregon  situation  was  handled  by  Mr.  Ayer.  The  Oregon  prices  on  prunes 
are  as  follows:  40-50  bulk  basis,  10  cents;  50-60  bulk  basis.  9  cents;  60-70 
bulk  basis,  9  cents ;  70-80  bulk  basis,  8|  cents. 

Dried  Apples. — While  dried  apples  are  licensed,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  reach  any  general  voluntary  agreement  with  the  growers  owii^  to  the  peculiar 
production  feature,  in  that  they  are  produced  practically  everywhere.  We  are, 
however,  attempting  to  regulate  the  profits  of  packers  on  the  4  -per  cent  max- 
imum basis. 

Rule  VIII — A — 2  is  not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  making  of  a  con- 
tract whereby  a  packer  or  association  agrees  with  a  grower  to  market  the 
grower's  crop  at  the  price  prevailing  when  the  crop  is  marketed;  nor  is  the 
rule  to  be  construed  as  affecting  any  such  contracts  that  are  already  outstand- 
ing,    (Opinion  A-106,  July  22,  3918.) 

[VIII— A— 5.] 

Rule  .1.  Price  lists  and  circulars  to  be  mailed  Food  Administration. — ^Li- 
censees quoting  dried  fruits  for  shipment  in  car-load  lots  shall  mall  promptly 
to  the  Dried  Fruits  Division  of  the  Uaited  States  Food  Administration,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C,  all  price  lists  and  circulars  relating  to  prices  on  dried  peaches, 
apples,  prunes,  or  raisins. 

Note. — Rules  2,  3,  4,  and  5  corresjwnd  to  special  rules  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  series  B, 
supplement  16,  effective  March  30,  1918.  Rules  4  and  5  were  amended  to  their 
present  form  May  24  1918. 

Herbebt  Hooveb, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 
June  15,  1918. 


Exhibit  Q. 
tlX— Title.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION— SPECIAL  LICB2NSE  BBGU- 

I^TIONS  No.  IX. 

DEALERS  AND  BBOKEBS  IN  COTTON  SEED  AND  PEANUTS  AND  COTTON  0INNEB8— <!BX7SH- 
ERS  OF  COTTON  SEED,  PEANUTS,  SOYA  BEANS,  PALM  KERNELS,  AND  COFRA — ^IM- 
PORTERS OF  PEANUTS,  PEANUT  OIL,  SOYA  BEANS,  SOYA-BEAN  OIL,  PALM  KERNELS, 
PALM-KERNEL  OIL,  COPRA,  COPRA  OIL,  AND  PALM  OIL,  AND  DEALERS  AND  BROKBU 
IN  SUCH  IMPORTED  PRODUCTS — ^REFINERS  OF,  AND  DEALERS  AND  BBOKEBS  IN,  COT- 
TON-SEED OIL,  PEANUT  OIL,  SOYA-BEAN  OIL,  PALM-KERNEL  OIL,  AND  COPRA  OIL. 

Effective  July  1,  1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  licensees  named 
above,  issued  up  to  and  including  July  1,  1918.  All  licensees  are  also  subject  to 
General  License  Regulations  No.  1,  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  General  and 
special  regulations  of  this  series  supersede  all  regulations  of  series  B  as  for  the 
above  licensees  on  July  1,  1918. 
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[IX— A~l,  2,  3,  4.] 

Special  License  Regulations  No.  IX. 

Note. — Application  for  a  permit  authorizing  an  exception  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A.    SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  DEALING  IN   COTTON    SEED  AND  PEA- 
NUTS, BROKERS,  IN  SUCH  COMMODITIES,  AND  COTTON  GINNERS. 

Rule  1.  Storing  facilities  must  he  adequate. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  receive 
any  commodities  specified  in  his  license  In  excess  of  his  facilities  to  store  same, 
and  shall  not  store  on  the  ground,  in  any  building,  or  other  place  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  damage  or  waste  will  tend  to  result  to  such  commodities  from  weather 
conditions  or  other  causes. 

Rule  2.  Cotton  seed  not  to  be  sold  for  feed  or  fertilizers. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  sell  or 
use  cotton  seed  for  feed  or  fertilizers. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  no  prohibit  the  sale  of  cottonseed  meal  for  fertilizing  or 
feeding  purposes. 

Rule  3.  Licensee  must  not  pap  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one 
market  than  in  another. — ^No  licensee  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one  market  than  he  pays  or  offers  to  pay  for  cotton  seed 
or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality  in  any  other  market:  Provided,  however.  That 
when  zones  are  established  as  mentioned  in  the  note  to  rule  B-8,  he  may  pay 
varying  prices  in  the  several  zones,  but  must  pay  the  same  price  at  all  points  in 
the  same  zone  on  the  same  day  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality. 

Rule  4.  Cotton  seed  or  pea/nuts  to  be  held  only  60  days. — Exceptions. — The 
licensee  shall  not  store,  keep  on  hand,  or  have  in  his  possession,  or  under  control 
by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  for  a  longer  period 
than  60  days :  Provided,  however.  That  he  may  store  a  quantity  of  less  than  20 
tons  for  such  longer  period  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  his 
business. 

{IX — A — 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7.     Dec.  13.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IX— A — 1,  2,  3,  4  and 

IX— A— 5,  6,  7  (a J.] 

Special  License  Regulations  No.  IX. 

Note. — ^Application  for  a  permit  authorizing  an  exception  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  0. 

A.    SPECIAL  BEOX7LATION8  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  DEALING  IN  COTTON   SEED  AND  PEA- 
NUTS, BBOKEB6  IN  SUCH  COMMODITIES,  AND  COTTON  GINNEBS. 

Rule  1.  Storing  facilities  must  be  adequate. — (Repealed  December  12,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  December  17,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  Cotton  seed  not  to  be  sold  for  feed  or  fertilizers. — Repealed  Decem- 
ber 12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  December  17,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Licensee  must  not  pay  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one- 
market  than  in  another. — ^No  licensee  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one  marked  than  he  pays  or  offers  to  pay  for  cotton  seed 
or  i)eanuts  of  the  same  quality  in  any  other  market :  Provided,  however.  That 
when  zones  are  established  as  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Rule  B-8,  he  may  pay 
varying  prices  in  the  several  zones,  but  must  pay  the  same  price  at  all  points 
in  the  same  zone  on  same  day  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality. 

Rule  4.  Cotton  seed  or  peanuts  to  be  held  only  60  days. — Exceptions. — (Re- 
pealed December  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  December  17,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Cotton  seed  or  peawuts  to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance 
over  cosU — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  to  him  of  the  particular  cotton  seed  or 
peanuts  sold  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

Note. — ^Effective  July  1, 1918,  and  until  further  notice  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  will  regard  any  sale  of  cotton  seed  at  advances  greater  than 
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those  indicated  below  over  the  prices  paid  for  such  cotton  seed  as  a  violation  of 
the  above  rule : 

(1)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  provides  the  necessary 
facilities  and  capital,  and  bears  the  expenses  and  risks  incident  to  the  business, 
$3  per  ton  (including  delivery  and  loading  of  seed  into  cars  at  mills.) 

(2)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  operates  as  principal 
but  his  capital  is  furnished  by  another  and  his  expenses  and  business  risks  and 
facilities  in  whole  or  in  part  are  borne  by  another,  or  where  the  licensee  operates: 
^8  agent  under  his  own  license  or  under  the  license  of  another,  $1.50  for  each 
ton  of  cotton  seed  negotiated  by  him.  The  remainder  of  the  margin  as  provided 
for  in  paragraph  1  shall  be  retained  by  the  party  or  parties  furnlsblng  the 
capital  and  facilities  and  assuming  the  risks  and  expenses  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

(3)  Any  margin  or  commission  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  ton  to  a  licensee 
operating  either  as  broker  or  as  dealer  who  buys  and  sells  cotton  seed  in  car 
lots  will  be  regarded  as  unreasonable.  Any  commission  must  be  paid  by  either 
the  seller  or  final  buyer  out  of  his  spread  or  margin,  and  if  any  dealer  in  car  lots 
takes  a  margin  for  such  handling  the  person  who  buys  from  him  shall  deduct 
such  margin  from  his  own  permissible  spread  or  margin  unless  it  has  already 
been  deducted  by  the  original  seller. 

Rule  6.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights. — (Repealed  December  5,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  December  10,  1918. ) 

Rule  7.  Wasteful  practices  forbidden. — (Repealed  December  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  December  17,  1918.) 

[IX— A— 1,  2,  3,  4.     Nov.  18,  1918.     Inaert  after  IX— A— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.1 

Peanuts. — On  November  13.  1918,  the  following  rules  were  amended  by  strik- 
ing therefrom  the  word  "  peanuts."  While  the  special  rules  governing  dealers 
in  peanuts  have  been  canceled,  peanuts  are  still  licensed  and  the  general  license 
regulations  (No.  I)  still  apply. 

A.  SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOA'ERNINO    LICENSEES    DEALING    IN    OOTTON     SEED    AND 

PEANUTS,   BBOKEBS    IN    SUCH    COMMODITIES,    AND    COTTON    GINNEB8. 

Rule  3.  Licensee  must  not  pay  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  or,  peanuts  in 
one  market  than  In  another. 

Rule  4.  Otton  seed  or  peanuts  to  be  held  only  60  days. 

Rule  5.  Cotton  seed  or  i>eanuts  to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  ad- 
vance over  cost. 

Rule  6.  Carload  shipments — ^minimum  weights. 

B.  SPECIAL    REGULATIONS     GOVERNING    LICENSEES     CBUBHINO     COTTON     SEED,     PEA- 

NUTS, ETC. 

Rule  2.  Licensee  must  not  pay  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one 
market  than  in  another. 
Rule  3.  Stock  of  materials  and  oil  limited. 

Rule  4.  Cotton  seed,  peanuts,  and  oil  not  to  be  kept  over  specified  time. 
Rxtle  6.  Limitations  in  buying  and  selling. 

C.      SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  IMPORTERS  OF  PEANUTS,  ETC 

Rule  1.  Importers  must  dispose  of  commodities  within  60  days. 

[IX— A— 5,  6,  7.] 

Rule  5.  Cotton  seed  or  peanuts  to  he  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable 
advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  to  him  of  the  particular 
cotton  seed  or  peanuts  sold  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — Effective  July  1,  1918,  and  until  further  notice  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  will  regard  any  sale  of  cotton  seed  at  advances  greater 
than  those  indicated  below  over  the  prices  paid  for  such  cotton  seed  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  above  rule : 
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(1)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  provides  the  neces-  , 
sary  facilities  and  capital,  and  bears  the  exi)enses  and  risks  incident  to  the 
l>usinss,  $3  per  ton  (including  delivery  and  loading  of  seed  into  cars  at  mills). 

(2)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  operates  as  prin- 
ts! pal,  but  his  capital  is  furnished  by  another  and  his  expenses  and  business 
risks  and  facilities  in  whole  or  in  part  are  borne  by  another,  or  where  the 
licensee  operates  as  agent  under  his  own  license  or  under  the  license  of  another, 
11.50  for  each  ton  of  cotton  seed  negotiated  by  him.  The  remainder  of  the 
margin  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1  shall  be  retained  by  the  party  or  parties 
furnishing  the  capital  and  facilities  and  assuming  the  risks  and  expenses  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

(3)  Any  margin  or  commission  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  ton  to  a  licensee 
operating  either  as  broker  or  as  dealer  who  buys  and  sells  cotton  seed  In  car 
lots  will  be  regarded  as  unreasonable.  Any  commission  must  be  paid  by  either 
the  seller  or  final  buyer  out  of  his  spread  or  margin,  and  If  any  dealer  In  car 
lots  takes  a  margin  for  such  handling  the  person  who  buys  from  him  shall 
detluct  such  margin  from  his  own  permissible  spread  or  margin  unless  It  has 
already  been  deducted  by  the  original  seller. 

Ilui-E  6.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  toeights. — All  carload  shipments  of 
cotton  seed  or  peanuts  shall  be  made  In  cars  loaded  to  their  space  capacity, 
but  not  to  exceed  truck  capacity,  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by 
special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Ruix  7.  Wasteful  practices  forbidden. — Every  licensee  owning,  controlling,  or 
operating  a  ginnery  shall  clean  seed  cotton  and  separate  the  seed  from  the  lint 
in  an  efficient  manner.  He  shall  not  add  to  or  mix  with  any  cotton  seed  any 
matter  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  separated  In  the  process  of  ginning. 

Note. — ^Under  the  above  rule  such  foreign  substances  as  are  removed  from 
the  seed  cotton  must  not  be  returned  to  the  seed,  but  the  seed  must  be  kept  In 
a  clean  condition.  Foreign  material  must  not  be  mixed  with  cotton  seed  at 
any  time  while  it  is  under  the  ginners*  control  or  in  their  possession. 

[IX— A— 5,  6,  7  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  thla  for  IX— A— 5,  6,  7.) 

Rule  5.  Cotton  seed  or  peanuts  to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  {Ad- 
vance over  cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  at  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  to  him  of  th*  particular  cotton 
seed  or  peanuts  sold  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

Note. — Effective  July  1, 1918,  and  until  further  notice  the  United  States  Pood 
Administration  will  regard  any  sale  of  cotton  seed  at  advances  greater  than 
those  indicated  below  over  the  prices  paid  for  such  cotton  seed  as  a  violation  of 
the  above  rule: 

(1)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  provides  the  neces- 
sary facilities  and  capital,  and  bears  the  expenses  and  risks  incident  to  the 
business,  $3  per  ton  (including  delivery  and  loading  of  seed  Into  cars  at  mills). 

(2)  Purchase  and  sale  of  cotton  seed  where  the  licensee  operates  as  principal 
but  his  capital  is  furnished  by  another  and  his  expenses  and  business  risks  and 
facilities  in  whole  or  in  part  are  borne  by  another,  or  where  the  licensee  operates 
as  agent  under  his  own  license  or  under  the  license  of  another,  $1.50  for  each 
ton  of  cotton  seed  negotiated  by  him.  The  remainder  of  the  margin  as  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  1  shall  be  retained  by  the  party  or  parties  furnishing  the 
capital  and  facilities  and  assuming  the  risks  and  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part. 

(3)  Any  margin  or  commission  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  ton  to  a  licensee 
operating  either  as  broker  or  as  dealer  who  buys  and  sells  cotton  seed  in  car 
lots  will  be  regarded  as  unreasonable.  Any  commission  must  be  paid  by  either 
the  seller  or  final  buyer  out  of  his  spread  or  margin,  and  if  any  dealer  in  car  lots 
takes  a  margin  for  such  handling  the  person  who  buys  from  him  shall  deduct 
such  margin  from  his  own  permissible  spread  or  margin  unless  it  has  already 
been  deducted  by  the  original  seller. 

Rule  6.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights. — (Repealed  December  5,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  December  10,  1018.) 

RuTJE  7.  Wasteful  practices  forbidden. — ^Every  licensee  owning,  controlling, 
or  operating  a  ginnery  shall  clean  seed  cotton  and  separate  the  seed  from  the 
lint  In  an  efficient  manner.  He  shall  not  add  to  or  mix  with  any  cotton  seed 
any  matter  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  separated  In  the  process  of  ginning. 

Note. — Under  the  above  rule  such  foreign  substances  as  are  removed  from 
the  seed  cotton  must  not  be  returned  to  the  seed,  but  the  seed  must  be  kept  In  \ 
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a  clean  condition.    Foreign  material  must  not  be  mixed  with  cotton  seed  at  auy 
time  while  it  is  under  the  ginners'  control  or  in  their  possession. 

[IX— A— 8,  9.] 

Rule  8.  Unreasonable  charges  bu  ginners  prohibited. — ^No  licensee  owning, 
controlling,  or  operating  a  ginnery  shall  make  any  unreasonable  charge  for  the 
service  of  cleaning  seed  cotton  or  separating  the  seed  from  the  lint. 

Note. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  may  determine  and  announce 
a  maximum  charge  that  may  be  made  by  licensees  for  performing  the  service 
known  aS  ginning. 

Ginners  shall  keep  a  correct  record  showing  the  name  and  address  of  each 
party  for  whom  they  gin  cotton,  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned  in  each  case,  and 
the  actual  charge  made  for  such  service.  They  must  also  keep  a  careful  record 
showing  the  name  and  address  of  each  party  from  whom  they  purchased  cotton 
seed,  together  with  the  quantity  and  price  paid  for  the  same.  They  must  at 
all  times  be  prepared  to  furnish  detailed  information  to  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

The  charge  for  ginning  should  be  the  same  whether  or  not  the  cotton  or  the 
cotton  seed  is  purchased  by  the  glnner. 

Ginners  should  gin  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent  with  good  work  all  dry 
seed  cotton  tendered  them,  and  upon  demand  they  should  return  to  the  owner 
the  cotton  and  cotton  seed  ginned  by  them.  If  cotton  seed  is  purchased  by  the 
glnner,  he  becomes  a  dealer  therein,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  margins  indi- 
cated under  Rule  5,  above. 

Rule  9.  Maocimum  buying  margin  below  carload  market  price  prescribed.— 
A  licensee  who  buys  cotton  seed  in  less  than  carload  quantities  for  sale  or  ship- 
ment in  carload  quantities  shall  buy  at  a  gross  margin  below  the  carload  market 
price  at  railroad  points,  not  to  exceed  $3  per  ton.  The  cost  of  hauling  from 
distant  points  to  the  railroad  may  also  be  deducted. 

[IX— B— 1,  2.  3.] 

B.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVEBNING  LICENSEES  CBU8HING  COTTON  SEED,  PEANUTS. 
SOYA  BEANS,  PALM  KERNELS  OR  COPRA,  AND  DEALERS  AND  BROKERS  IN  THE  RE- 
SULTING OILS. 

Note. — Crushing  mills  which  buy  and  sell  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  ate  subject  in 
such  operations  to  the  foregoing  special  rules  governing  dealers  Crushing  mills 
which  Import  raw  materials  are  subject  In  such  operations  to  rules  governing 
Importers  following. 

Application  for  a  permit  authorizing  an  exception  to  any  of  the  following  rules 
should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Cottonseed 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rule  1.  Storing  facilities  must  he  adequate. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  receive 
any  commodities  specified  In  his  license,  in  excess  of  his  facilities  to  store  same 
and  shall  not  store  on  the  ground  in  any  building,  or  other  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  damage  or  waste  will  tend  to  result  to  such  commodities  from  weather  con- 
ditions or  other  causes. 

Rule  2.  Licensee  must  }Wt  pay  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  «n 
one  market  than  in  another. — No  licensee  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one  market  than  he  pays  or  offers  to  pay  for  cotton 
seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality  in  any  other  market :  Provided,  however.  That 
when  zones  are  established  as  mentioned  in  the  note  to  rule  8  he  may  pay 
varying  prices  in  the  several  zones,  but  shall  pay  the  same  price  at  all  points 
in  the  same  zone  on  the  same  day  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality. 

Rule  3.  Stock  of  materials  and  oil  limited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on 
hand  or  in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement 
at  any  time — 

(1)  Any  greater  quantity  of  cotton  seed,  domestic  peanuts,  and  domestic  soya 
beans  than  shall  be  equivalent  to  its  normal  crushing  capacity  for  a  period  of 
60  days,  except  that  a  licensee  crushing  two  or  more  of  such  commodities  may 
hold  without  special  permission  a  supply  of  material  for  90  days*  crushing  if 
the  total  amount  of  no  one  of  such  commodities  exceeds  a  60  days*  supply. 

(2)  Any  greater  quantity  of  copra,  pahn  kernels.  Imported  soya  b^ins,  or  im- 
ported peanuts  than  shall  be  equivalent  to  its  normal  crushing  capacity  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 
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( 3 )  Any  cottonseed  oil,  copra  oil,  peanut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  palm  oil,  or  palm- 
kernel  oil  that  exceeds  the  equivalent  of  its  production  for  two  montha 

Note. — Sixty  days  are  considered  calendar  days,  equivalent  to  52  working 
days. 

[IX — B — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IX— B— 1,  2.  3, 

IX— B— 4,  6.  6,  7,  and  IX— B— 8,  9  (a).] 

B.  SPECIAL  BEGX7LATI0NS  GOVEKNINO  LICENSEES  CBUSHING  COTTON  SEED,  PEANUTS, 
SOTA  BEANS,  PALM  KEBNELS  OB  COPBA,  AND  DEALEBS  AND  BBOKEBS  IN  THE  BB- 
SULTIN6   OILS. 

Note. — Crushing  mills  which  buy  and  sell  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  are  subject 
in  such  operations  to  the  foregoing  special  rules  governing  dealers.  Crushing 
mills  which  import  raw  materials  are  subject  in  such  operations  to  rules  govern- 
ing importers  following. 

Application  for  a  permit  authorizing  an  exception  to  any  of  the  following 
rules  should  be  addressed  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Cotton- 
seed Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rule  1.  Storing  facilities  must  be  adequate. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  Licensee  must  not  pay  higher  prices  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in 
one  market  than  in  another, — ^No  licensee  shall  pay  or  offer  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  in  one  market  than  he  pays  or  offers  to  pay  for  cot- 
ton seed  or  peanuts  of  the  same  quality  in  any  other  market :  Provided,  Ttowv 
ever.  That  when  zones  are  established  as  mentioned  in  the  note  to  rule  8  he 
may  pay  varying  prices  in  the  several  zones,  but  shall  pay  the  same  price  at  all 
points  in  the  same  zone  on  the  same  day  for  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  of  the 
same  quality. 

Rule  3.  Stock  of  materials  and  oil  limited. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  4.  Cotton  seed,  peanuts,  and  oU  not  to  he  kept  over  specified  time. —  (Re- 
pealed Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Licensee  not  to  handle  oil  produced  by  others. — (Repealed  Dec.  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  6.  Limitations  in  buying  and  selling. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  7.  Cottonseed  meal  specifications  and  quotations. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  knowingly  produce  any  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  testing  less  than  7  per  cent 
anmionla,  or  its  equivalent  of  36  per  cent  protein,  and  testing  over  7  per  cent 
oil.  In  making  quotations  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake,  or  peanut  meal  or  cake, 
upon  either  the  protein  or  fat  content  or  combination  thereof,  he  shall  not  use 
any  range  of  percentages,  but  shall  state  that  the  product  offered  contains  not 
less  than  a  definite  percentage. 

Rule  8.  Commodities  must  be  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  the  products  of  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  and  soya 
beans  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  the 
licensee  of  the  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  or  soya  beans  from  which  such  products 
are  manufactured.  A  licensee,  who  operates  one  or  more  cotton  ginneries  or 
crushing  mills  shall  keep  separate  accounts  and  make  reports  to  show  separ- 
ately the  operations  of  each ;  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  each  cotton  ginnery 
or  crushing  mill  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit  and  the  licensee  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  average  any  costs,  profits,  or  losses  between  such  units. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  divide  the  cotton-pro- 
ducing territory  of  the  United  States  into  zones  and  it  will  determine  and 
announce  basic  yields  of  oil,  meal,  Unters,  and  hulls  from  cotton  seed  for 
each  zone,  and  differentials  or  spreads  to  represent  the  difference  between  the 
price  paid  for  cotton  seed  and  the  total  amount  any  licensee  engaged  in  the 
business  of  crushing  cotton  seed  may  receive  from  the  sale  of  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  cotton  seed.  The  licensee  will  be  permitted  to  sell  all 
manufactured  products  in  excess  of  the  basic  yields  without  reference  to  the 
established  margin,  provided  that  the  price  charged  for  such  excess  products 
shall  not  exceed  the  average  price  that  will  be  indicated  for  the  other  products 
in  said  yield. 

Rule  9.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  re- 
peal to  become  effective  Dee.  10,  1918.) 
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[IX— B— 4,  5,  e,  7.] 

Rule  4.  Coiton  f^eed,  peanuts,  and  oil  not  to  be  kept  over  specified  lime.— 
The  licensee  shall  rot  store  or  Keep  In  his  {>os8ession  or  under  his  control  by 
contract  or  other  Jirran,c:enient — 

(1)  Any  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  for  a  period  longer  than  60  days,  except  dur- 
ing the  period  of  actual  operation  of  his  mill. 

(2)  Any  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soya-bean  oil,  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil, 
or  copra  oil  for  a  period  exceeding  four  months. 

Ri^LE  5.  Licensee  not  to  handle  oil  produced  by  others. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  buy  or  sell  or  have  in  his  possession  any  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  soya- 
bean oil,  palm  oil,  palm-kernel  oil,  or  copra  oil  other  than  of  his  own  manu- 
facture: Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  a  licensee  from  purchasing 
any  such  oil  for  use  in  a  refinery  owned  by  him  and  actually  in  operation. 

Rule  6.  Limitations  in  huyinfj  and  selling. —  (o)  The  licensee  shall  not  buy 
or  sell  new-crop  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  grown  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
products  made  or  to  be  made  from  such  cotton  seed  or  peanuts,  before  August 
1  of  the  year  covering  such  new  crop. 

(6)  The  licensee  shall  not  resell  or  dispose  of  any  peanuts  bought  or  C4>n- 
trolled  by  him  except  by  crushing,  without  the  written  permission  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

(c)  The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut  meal,  or  soya-bean 
meal  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  con* 
tract. 

id)  The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  products  ex- 
tracted from  imi)orted  commodities,  except  against  actual  purchases  of  the  saitl 
commodities. 

Rule  7.  Cottonseed  meal  specifications  and  qux>tations. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  knowingly  produce  any  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  testing  less  than  7  per 
cent  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  36  per  cent  protein,  and  testing  over  7  per 
cent  oil.  In  making  quotations  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake,  or  peanut  meal  or 
cake,  upon  either  the  protein  or  fat  content  or  combination  thereof,  he  .shall  not 
use  aHy  range  of  percentage,  but  shall  state  that  the  product  offered  contains 
not  less  than  a  definite  percentage. 

[IX—B— 8,  9.1 

Rule  8.  Commodities  must  he  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
east. — ^The  lic^isee  shall  sell  the  products  of  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  and  soya 
beans  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  the 
licensee  of  the  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  or  soya  beans  from  which  such  products 
are  manufactured.  A  licensee  who  operates  one  or  more  cotton  ginneries  or 
crushing  mills  shall  keep  separate  accounts  and  make  reports  to  show  sepa- 
rately the  operations  of  each ;  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  each  cotton  ginnery 
or  crushing  mill  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit,  and  the  licensee  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  average  any  costs,  profits,  or  losses  between  such  units. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  divide  the  cotton-pro- 
ducing territory  of  the  United  States  into  zones  and  it  ^vill  determine  and  an- 
nounce basic  yields  of  oil,  meal,  llnters,  and  huUs  from  cotton  seed  for  each 
zone,  and  differentials  or  spreads  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  cotton  seed  and  the  total  amount  any  licensee  engaged  in  the  business 
of  crushing  cotton  seed  may  receive  from  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  cotton  seed.  The  licensee  will  be  permitted  to  sell  all  manufactured 
products  in  excess  of  the  basic  yields  without  reference  to  the  established 
margin,  provided  that  the  price  charged  for  such  excess  products  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  price  that  will  be  Indicated  for  the  other  products  in  said 
yield. 

Rule  9.  Car-load  shipments — Minimum  freights. — All  car-load  shipments  of 
cottonseed,  peanut,  soya-bean,  copra  or  palm-  kernel  oil  when  made  in  tank 
cars  must  be  loaded  to  capacity,  and  all  car-load  shipments  of  cottonseed  meal, 
cottonseed  cake,  peanut  meal,  peanut  cake,  soya-bean  meal,  soya-bean  cake, 
coconut  or  copra  meal  or  coconut  or  copra  cake,  shall  be  made  in  car-loads  of 
not  less  than  60,000  pounds  unless  a  different  minumum  is  authorized  by  spe- 
ial  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided, 
however^  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum 
load  which  the  cur  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 
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[IX— B — 8,  9  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IX— B— 8,  9.] 

Rule  8.  Commodities  must  he  sold  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  the  products  of  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  and  soya 
beans  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  the 
licensee  of  the  cotton  seed,  peanuts,  or  soya  beans  from  which  such  products 
are  manufactured.  A  licensee,  who  operates  one  or  more  cotton  ginneries  or 
crushing  mills  shall  keep  separate  accounts  and  make  reports  to  show  sepa- 
rately the  operations  of  each ;  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  each  cotton  ginnery 
or  crushing  mill  shall  be  considered  as  a  unit  and  the  licensee  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  average  any  costs,  profits,  or  losses  between  such  units. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  divide  the  cotton-pro- 
ducing territory  of  the  United  States  into  zones  and  it  will  determine  and  an- 
nounce basic  yields  of  oil,  meal,  linters,  and  hulls  from  cotton  seed  for  each 
zone,  and  differentials  or  spreads  to  represent  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  cotton  seed  and  the  total  amount  any  licensee  engaged  ■  in  the  business 
of  crushing  cotton  seed  may  receive  from  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  the  cotton  seed.  The  licensee  will  be  permitted  to  sell  all  manufactured 
products  in  excess  of  the  basic  yields  without  reference  to  the  established 
margin,  provided  that  the  price  charged  for  such  excess  products  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  price  that  will  be  Indicated  for  the  other  products  in  said 
yield. 

Rttue  9. — Carload  shipm^cnts — Minimum  weights. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  re- 
peal to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

[IX— C— 1,  2,  8.] 

C.  SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  GOVEBNING  IMPOBTEBS  OF  PEANUTS,  PEANUT  OIL,  SOYA 
BEANS,  BOTA-BEAN  OIL,  COPBA,  COPBA  OIL,  PALM  KEBNELS,  PALM-KEBNEL  OIL,  AND 
PALM  OIL,  AND  DEALEB8  AND  BBOKEBS  IN  SUCH  IMPOBTED  COMMODITIES. 

Rule  1.  Importers  must  dispose  of  commodities  within  60  days. — ^No  licensee 
Importing  copra,  copra  oil,  or  coconut  oil,  soya  beans,  or  soya-bean  oil,  palm 
kernels,  palm-kernel  oil,  or  palm  oil,  peanuts  or  peanut  oil,  except  licensees 
for  the  crushing  or  refining  of  said  commoditieB,  shall  store,  keep  on  hand,  or 
have  In  his  possession  or  under  control  by  contrac*t  any  of  said  imported  com- 
modities for  a  period  in  excess  of  60  days  after  the  arrival  of  said  commodities 
in  the  United  States  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator. 

Rule  2.  Bales  can  not  he  made  except  against  actual  purchases, — ^No  licensee 
Importing  or  dealing  in  any  of  the  said  commodities  shall  contract  to  sell  any 
of  the  said  commodities  or  the  products  extracted  therefrom  except  against 
actual  purchases  of  the  said  commodities. 

Rule  S.  Copies  of  import  contracts  must  he  furnished  to  Food  AdmAnistra- 
tion. — ^Eivery  licensee  importing  any  of  the  said  commodities  shall  forward  to 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  at  Washington,  D.  O.,  a  copy  of  all 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  any  of  said  commodities  within  three  days  after 
the  making  thereof. 

[IX— C— 1,  2,  3  (a).     Dec.  18,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IX— C— 1,  2,  3.] 

C.  special  BEGULATIONS  GOVEBNING  IMPOBTEBS  OP  PEANUTS,  PEANUT  OIL,  SOYA 
BEANS  SOYA-BEAN  OH^  COPBA,  COPBA  OIL,  PALM  KEBNELS,  PAI.M  KEBNEL  OIL,  AND 
DEALEBS  AND  BBOKEBS  IN   SUCH  IMPOBTED  COMMODITIES. 

Rule  1.  Importers  must  dispose  of  commodities  toithin  60  day*.— =(  Repealed 
December  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  December  17, 1918.) 

Rule  2.  Sales  can  not  he  made  except  against  actual  purchases. — (Repealed 
December  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  December  17,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Copies  of  im4fort  contracts  must  he  furnished  to  Food  Administra- 
tion.— Every  licensee  importing  any  of  the  said  commodities  shall  forward  to  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  copy  of  all  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  any  of  said  commodities  within  three  days  after  the  making 
thereof. 
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[IX— D— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.] 

D.  SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  60VEBNIN0  REFINERS  OF  COTTONSEED  OIL,  PEANUT  OH^  SOYA- 
BEAN OIL,  PALM-KERNEL  OIL,  PALM  OIL,  AND  COPRA  OIL,  AND  DEALERS  AND  BROKERS 
IN  SUCH  REFINED  OIL. 

Rule  1.  Cottonseed  oil  or  peanut  oil  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  before  August 
1. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  any  cottonseed  oil  or  peanut  oil  made  or  to 
be  made  from  new-crop  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  grown  In  the  United  States  before 
August  1  of  the  year  when  such  crops  are  grown. 

Rule  2.  Refiners  must  use  efficient  methods. — ^The  licensee  shall  refine  in  an 
efficient  method  to  produce  the  largest  yield  of  dible  oil. 

Rule  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  four  months, — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  refined  cottonseed  oil,  refined  peanut 
oil  from  domestic  peanuts,  or  refined  soya-bean  oil  from  domestic  soya  beans  for 
shipment  or  delivery  more  than  four  months  after  the  making  of  such  con- 
tract. 

RxTLB  4. — Imported  oil  to  be  sold  only  against  actual  purchases. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  contract  to  sell  refined  oil  made  from  Imported  commodities  except 
against  actual  purchases  of  the  imported  material. 

Rule  5.  Domestic  oil  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee 
shall  sell  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  peanuts,  and 
soya-bean  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  soya  beans,  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  licensee  of  the  crude  oil  from  which 
such  oil  was  refined.  The  licensee  may  consider  all  refining  plants  operated  by 
or  controlled  by  such  licensees  as  a  single  unit.  Licensees  who  control  mills 
crushing  oleaginous  materials  must  credit  all  raw  materials  obtained  from  such 
crushing  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  could  purchase  the  same  products 
in  the  open  market  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

Note. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  Indicate  from  time  to 
time  what  margins  it  considers  fair. 

Rule  6.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights. — ^All  carload  shipments  of 
cotton  seed  oil  when  In  tank  cars  shall  be  loaded  to  capacity  unless  different 
minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator. 

[IX— D— 1,  2,  3,  4,  4,  6.  6  (a).    Dec.  6,  1918.    Sttbstltute  this  for  IX— D— 1,  2,  3,  4.  5, 6.] 

D.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  G0VI<:RNING  REFINERS  OF  COTTONSEED  OIL,  PEANUT  OIL, 
SOYA-BEAN  OIL,  PALM -KERNEL  OIL,  PALM  OIL,  AND  COPRA  OIL,  AND  DEALEBS 
AND  BROKERS  IN    SUCH  REFINED  OIL. 

Rule  1.  Cottonseed  oil  or  peanut  oil  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  before  August 
J. — The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  any  cottonseed  oil  or  peanut  oil  made  or 
to  be  made  from  new  crop  cotton  seed  or  peanuts  grown  In  the  United  States 
before  August  1  of  the  year  when  such  crops  are  grown. 

Rule  2.  Refiners  must  use  efficient  m^ethods. — The  licensee  shall  refine  In  an 
efficient  method  to  produce  the  largest  yield  of  edible  oil. 

Rule  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  four  months. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  refined  cottonseed  oil,  refined  pea- 
nut oil  from  domestic  peanuts,  or  refined  soya-bean  oil  from  domestic  soya 
beans  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  four  months  after  the  making  of 
such  contract. 

Rule  4.  Imported  oil  to  be  sold  only  against  actual  purchases. — The  licensee 
shall  not  contract  to  sell  refined  oil  made  from  Imported  commodities,  except 
against  actual  purchases  of  the  Imported  material. 

Rule  5.  Domestic  oil  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  oi)er  cost. — ^The  licensee 
'shall  sell  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  peanuts,  and 
soya-bean  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  soya  beans,  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  licensee  of  the  crude  oil  from 
which  such  oil  was  refined.  The  licensee  may  consider  all  refining  plants 
operated  by  or  controlled  by  such  licensees  as  a  single  unit.  Licensees  who 
control  mills  crushing  oleaginous  materials  must  credit  all  raw  materials  ob- 
tained from  such  crushing  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  could  purchase 
the  same  products  In  the  open  market  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

Note. — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  Indicate  from  time  to 
time  what  margins  It  considers  fair. 
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Rule  6.  Carload  shipuients — Miniinum  weights. — (Repealed  Dei-ember  5, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  December  10,  1918.) 

[IX— 1>— 1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  (b).     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IX— D— 1,  2.  3,  4.  5, 

6  (a).] 

D.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    REFINERS    OF    COTTONSEED    OIL,    PEANUT    OIL, 
,     SOYA-BEAN    OIL,    PALM-KERNEL   OIL,    PALM    OIL,    AND    COPRA    OIL,    AND    DEALERS 
AND  BROKERS   IN   SUCH   REFINED  OIL. 

Rule  1.  Cottonseed  oil  or  peanut  oil  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  before  August 
1. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  Refiners  must  use  efficient  methods. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17.  1918.) 

Rl-xe  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  four  months. — (Repealed  Dec. 
12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  4.  Imported  oil  to  be  sold  only  against  actual  purchases. — (Repealed 
Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Domestic  oil  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee 
shall  sell  cottonseeed  oil,  peanut  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  peanuts,  and 
soya-bean  oil  manufactured  from  domestic  soya  beans,  at  not  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  average  cost  to  licensee  of  the  crude  oil  from 
which  such  oil  was  refined.  The  licensee  may  consider  all  reflninpr  plants 
operated  by  or  controlled  by  such  licensees  as  a  single  unit.  Licensees  who 
control  mills  crushing  oleaginous  materials  must  credit  all  raw  materials  ob- 
tained from  such  crushing  mills  at  the  same  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase the  same  products  in  the  open  marliet  at  the  time  of  transfer. 

Note. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  indicate  from  time  tn 
time  what  margins  it  considers  fair. 

Rule  6.  Carload  shipments — Minimum  weights. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

[IX — Supplement.  ] 

EXTRACT  FROM  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  FEEDING  STUFFS,  NO.  XXV. 

So  far  as  those  regulations  apply  to  dealers  and  brokers  In  cottonseed  meal, 
cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut  meal,  copra  or  coconut  meal,  soya- 
bean meal,  and  palm-kernel  meal. 

Note. — ^The  above  licensees  are  governed  by  the  special  regulations  applying 
to  dealers  in  feeding  stuffs  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  The  material 
parts  are  Inserted  here  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  regulations  In  regard  to 
cottonseed  products  in  one  pamphlet. 

Rule  B — 1.  Limitation  on  stock  of  feed  under  control. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  or 
his  duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  hand,  or  have  in  possession,  or 
under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangements,  at  any  time,  any  feed 
Ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  (cottonseed  meal,  cake,  hulls,  peanut  meal,  copra 
meal,  soya-bean  meal,  palm-kernel-meal)  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  his  business,  for  sale  by  him  during  the  next  60  days: 
Provided,  That  between  May  1  and  November  1  he  may  accumulate  a  total 
stock  not  at  any  time  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  sale  within 
the  next  120  days.  Any  such  stock  exceeding  a  60  days*  supply  shall  not  be 
Increased  after  November  1,  but  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  require  its  reduction 
to  a  60  days*  supply  until  March  1  of  the  following  year. 

Rule  B — 2.  Feed  delivered  shall  not  give  buyer  excessive  stock. — The  licensee 
shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  feed  ingredients  or  feedings  stuffs 
(cottonseed  meal,  etc.)  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istrator if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or 
delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  in  excess  of 
that  permitted  by  Rule  B — ^1;  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the 
sale  or  delivery  of  any  feed  ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  (cottonseed  meal, 
eta)  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments 
or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  a  carload  to  a  licensee  having  only  sufficient  of  that  commodity  to 
last  until  the  arrival  of  such  carload. 
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[IX — Bnpplement — Continued  (1).] 

Rule  B-3.  Cotitracts  must  provide  for  shipment  in  60  days. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  tlie  sale  of 
any  feed  ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  (cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake,  cot- 
tonseed hulls,  iManut  meal»  soya-bean  meal,  copra  or  pocoanut  meal  or  palm- 
kernel  meal )  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of 
such  contract:  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  CMitracts 
with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  (governments  or  with  the  <jOt- 
ernment  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  B-^.  Carload  shipments — Minim/um  loading, — ^All  carload  shipments  of 
feeding  stuffs  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  unless 
a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator :  Provided^  however.  That  when  cars  of  lower  carry- 
ing capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used 
without  such  permission. 

Rule  D-1.  To  he  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  particular  lot  Bold,— 
The  licensee  shall  sell  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut 
meal,  copra,  or  cocoanut  meal,  soya-bean  meal,  and  palm-kernel  meal  at  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  of  the  paarticular  commodity 
sold,  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — Until  further  notice  the  United  States  Food  Administration  will  regard 
any  resale  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  at  margins  in  excess  of  the  following  as 
unreasonable  and  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  rule : 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sight 
draft . -^ per  ton $1. 00 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival  draft  terms per  ton 1. 50 

Sale  ex-Jobber's  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft  or  demand  draft, 

.where  meal  or  cake  is  actually  handled  through  the  warehouse.per  ton 2. 50 

Sale  ex-jobber*s  warehouse  upon  arrival  draft  terms  where  meal  or 

cake  is  actually  handled  through  the  warehouse per  ton 3.00 

In  making  sales  on  credit  except  to  other  wholesalers  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
ton  may  be  added  to  the  margin  which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival  draft 
terms. 

Rule  D-2.  New  crop  cottonseed  products  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  before 
August  i. — The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  cottonseed  or  peanut  meal,  cot- 
tonseed cake,  or  cottonseed  hulls,  made  or  to  be  made  from  new-crop  cotton 
seed  or  peanuts,  grown  in  the  United  States  before  August  1,  of  the  year  in 
which  such  cotton  crops  are  grown. 

Note. — Under  special  rule  B-^,  these  products  can  be  bought  or  sold  after 
August  1  for  not  more  than  60  days*  delivery. 

[IX — Supplement — Continued  (1)  (a).     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  IX — Supple- 
ment— Continued  (1)  and  IX — Supplement — Continued  (2).] 

Rule  B-S.  Contracts  must  provide  for  shipment  in  60  days. — The  licensee 
shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of 
any  feed  ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  (cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake,  cotton- 
seed hulls,  peanut  meal,  soya-bean  meal,  copra  or  coconut  meal  or  pabn-kemel 
meal)  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such 
contract :  Provided,  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments  or  with  the  Government  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

RuTjc  B-4.  Car-load  shipments — Minimum  loading. — ^All  car-load  ^lipments 
of  feeding  stuffs  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  unless 
a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator :  Provided,  however,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carry- 
ing capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used 
without  such  permission. 

UvTJE  D-1.  To  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  particular  lot  sotd.-- 
The  licensee  shall  sell  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  hulls,  peanut 
meal,  copra  or  coconut  meal,  soya-bean  meal,  and  palm-kernel  meal  at  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  cost  of  the  particular  commodity 
sold,  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 
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Note. — Until  further  notice  the  United  States  Food  Administration  will  regard 
any  resale  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  at  margins  in  excess  of  the  following  as 
unreasonable  and  in  violation  of  the  foregoing  rule : 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sight 
draft per  ton_.  $1. 00 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  axidYfl  dretft  terms do 1. 50 

Sale  e^-Jobber*8  warehoiiGK^,  payment  catdi,  sight  draft;  or  demand  draft, 
where  meal  or  cake  is  actually  handled  through  the  warehouse.per  ton..    2.  SO 

Sale  ex-jobber*s  warehouse  Upon  arrival  draft  terms  where  meal  or  cake 
is  actually  handled  through  the  warehouse ^.«a per  ton..    8. 00 

In  making  sales  on  credit  except  to  other  wholesalers  not  to  exceed  $1  per  ton 
may  be  added  to  the  margin  which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival  draft 
terms. 

RvLX  D-2.  New  crop  cottonseed  products  not  to  he  bought  or  sold  before 
AuffWft  t. —  (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1018.) 

RuuE  D-3.  Quotations  based  on  protein  or  fat  content. — (Repealed  Dec.  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  12,  1018.) 

[  ix — Supplement — Continued  ( 2 ) .  ] 

Rule  D-8.  Quotations  based  on  protein  or  fat  content, — Licensees  who  base 
quotations  of  cottonseed  or  peanut  meal  or  cake  upon  either  the  protein  or  fat 
content,  or  combination  thereof,  shall  not  use  any  range  or  percentages,  but 
shall  state  that  the  product  offered  contains  not  less  than  a  definite  percentage. 

[X — ^A — 1.     Dec.  4,  1918.     Insert  this,  which  is  a  new  series,  after  series  IX.] 

Special  License  Regulations  No.  X. 

A.    SPECIAL     REGULATIONS     GOVERNING     MANUPACTUHEBS     OF     OLEOMABOASINE     AND 

OTHKB  BUTllEK  SUBSTITUTES. 

Rule  1.  (Effective  Dec.  4, 1918.)  Maximum  margins  for  manufacturers. — ^The 
manufacturer  shall  not  sell  oleomargarine  or  other  butter  substitutes  at  a 
greater  average  advance  over  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  (in  any  period  of  two 
months  beginning  De<e.  1),  than  the  sum  of  his  actual  manufacturing  cost 
plus  a  profit  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  to  the  wholesale  trade. 
In  no  case  shall  the  manufacturing  cost  be  figured  in  excess  of  $6.80  per  100 
pounds. 
Manufacturing  costs  shall  include: 

Labor. 

Selling  expenses. 

Advertising. 

Administrative  expenses. 

Depreciation. 

Taxes — not  including  excess  profits  tax  and  income  tax. 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  expenses  not  including  interest  charges. 
The  cost  of  raw  materials  shall  mean  the  cost  delivered  at  plant  of  following : 

Oils. 

Milk. 

Salt. 

Package. 

Color. 

Stamps. 

Cartons  and  paper. 

Supplies. 
Note. — The  Food  Administration  does  not  recognize  $6.30  per  hundred  pounds 
as  a  normal  reasonable  cost  of  manufacture,  nor  10  per  cent  net  profit  as  a 
normal  reasonable  net  profit.    These  are  maximum  margins  to  cover  the  most 
expensive  legitimate  methods  of  operation. 
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Exhibit  R. 
[XI— Title.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION   SPECIAL  LICENSE    REGU- 
LATIONS NOS.  XI  AND  XII. 

Wholesalebs,  Jobbebs,  Impobtebs,  Retailebs,  and  Bbokebs  of  Licensed  Non- 

PEBISHABLE   FoOD    COMMODITIES     ( INCLUDING  .  OFFICIAL    InTEBFBETATIONS  ) . 

Effective  June  15,  1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  above  li- 
censees Issued  up  to  June  15,  1918.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  Gieneral 
Regulations  No.  I,  dated  May  3,  1918,  which,  together  with  this  pamphlet,  super- 
sede, as  to  the  above  licensees,  all  regulations  of  Series  B  on  June  15,  1918. 

[XI — List  of  licensed  nonperlshables.] 

Note. — Wholesalers,  jobbers,  importers,  retailers,  and  brokers  are  governed 
by  the  general  regulations  governing  all  licensees  (Series  No.  I),  as  well  as 
by  the  special  license  regulations  contained  herein. 

Wholesalers,  jobbers,  importers,  retailers,  or  brokers  who  deal  in  any  licensed 
commodity  not  referred  to  in  this  pamphlet  should  obtain  from  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  a  copy  of  the  pamhplet  containing  the  regulatious 
governing  dealers  in  such  commodity. 

Licensed  nonperishable  food  commodities  for  the  purposes  of  the  within  regu- 
lations include  the  following : 

Barley  flour. 

Canned  or  cured  beef,  pork,  and  mutton,  including  veal,  lamb,  and  ham, 
canned  corn  beef,  chipped  beef,  dried  beef,  sliced  bacon,  whether  in  containers 
or  not ;  excluding  beef  juice,  bologna,  canned  chili  meat,  corn  beef  hash,  deviled 
ham,  luncheon  tongue,  mincemeat,  potted  meats,  sausage,  scrapple,  tripe,  veal 
loaf. 

Canned  corn  (including  canned  hulled  com). 

Canned  dried  beans  (including  canned  pork  and  beans,  and  chili  con  came 
with  beans). 

Canned  peas. 

Canned  salmon. 

Canned  sardines. 

Canned  tomatoes  (including  paste,  pulp,  and  pur4e). 

Coffee,  green. 

Condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered  milk. 

Cooking  fats  (including  nut  oil  for  cooking  and  edible  tallow). 

Corn  flour. 

Com  grits. 

Corn  meal. 

Com  oil. 

Cornstarch  (including  laundry  starch). 

Corn  sirup. 

Dried  or  evaporated  apples,  peaches,  pmnes,  raisins. 

Dried  beans. 

Dried  peas,  pea*  seed  (Including  cowpeas). 

Glucose. 

Hominy  (Including  canned  hominy). 

Lard. 

Lard  substitutes  (including  butterine,  coconnt-oll  butter). 

Maple  compounds. 

Maple  sugar. 

Maple  simp. 

Mixed  and  self-rising  flours  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  licensed 
flours. 

Molasses  (including  beet  molasses  and  sorghum). 

Oatmeal. 

Oleomargarine. 

Oleo  oil. 

Rice,  cleaned. 

Rice  flour. 

Rolled  oats. 

Rye  flour. 
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Sugar  (incliiding  refined,  clarified,  plantation-washed,  open-kettle,  maple 
sugar,  and  com  sugar). 

Sirups  (including  maple  sirup;  excluding  beverage,  medicinal,  and  rock- 
candy  sirups). 

Wheat  fiour  (including  graham  and  whole- wheat  flour). 

[XI— A— 1.] 

XI.  Wholesalers,  Jobbers,  Importers,  Retailers. 

A.    SPECIAL   RULES   APPLYING   TO   LICENSED    NONPERISHABLE   FOOD   COMMODITIES. 

« 

(See  sections  B,  O,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  following,  for  additional  special  rules 
for  certain  commodities.) 

Rule  1.  Minimum  weights  of  carload  shipments, — ^All  carload  shipments  of 
the  following  commodities  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  the  amount 
prescribed  below  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator :  Provided,  however,  That 
when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the 
car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission : 

Pounds. 

Canned  peas,  meats,  tomatoes,  beans,  corn,  salmon 60, 000 

Canned  sardines 45, 000 

Evaporated'  milk  and  condensed  milk 45, 000 

(Exception:  Milk  in  barrels  may  be  loaded  to  floor  space  capacity, 
barrels  on  end. ) 

Powdered  milk 40, 000 

Dried  beans  and  peas t. 60, 000 

Dried  apples,  peaches,  prunes,  and  raisins 60, 000 

Flour  (wheat,  barley,  corn,  rye,  and  rice) 60,000 

Sirup  (corn,  glucose,  sugar,  molasses)  except  in  barrels  or  in  tank  cars.  60,000 

Sirup  (com,  glucose,  sugar,  molasses)  in  barrels C) 

CJom  meal,  corn  grits,  hominy,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats 60, 000 

Cornstarch 60, 000 

(Exception:  Starch  in  barrels  shall  be  loaded  to  capacity  in  tiers 
on  end.) 

Rice    60, 000 

Sugar   60, 000 

Cured  beef,  cured  pork,  cured  mutton,  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  straight 

or  mixed,  or  mixed  with  fresh  meat 90,000 

Green  coffee 60,000 

Notes. — ^This  rule  does  not  apply  to  mixed  shipments  of  commodities  that 
are  not  grouped  in  the  same  classification. 

The  minimum  weight  provisions  apply  to  intrastate  as  well  as  Interestate 
shipments.    These  are  trade  units  and  not  transportation  regulations. 

Each  one  of  two  or  more  licensees  who  consolidate  their  less  than  carload 
shipments  for  carload  shipment  is  obligated  to  see  the  car  is  loaded  to  at 
least  the  prescribed  minimum. 

[XI— A— 1  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— A— 1.] 
XI.  Wholesalers,  Jobdebs,  Importers,  Retailers. 

A.   special  rules   applying   to  licensed   NONPERISHABLE  FOOD   COMMODITIES. 

(See  sections  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  following,  for  additional  special  rules 
for  certain  commodities.) 

Rule  1.  Minimum  weights  of  carload  shipments, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  Must  have  only  60  days*  supply  of  food  commodities. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  hand,  or  have  in  possession  or 
under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  at  any  time,  any  food  commod- 
ities, not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  his  business  for  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  60  days:  Pro- 

^  Floor  space  capacity,  barrels  on  end. 
1S7690— 19 42 
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vided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  licensee  from  scoring;,  ^r 
having  in  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  any  of 
the  following  commodities  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable  requirt^ 
ments  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production :  Canned  peas,  canned  to- 
matoes, canned  corn,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines,  dried  prunes,  driel 
apples,  dried  peaches,  dried  raisins,  molasses  in  bulk,  pure  maple  sugar,  pare 
maple  simp :  Provided^  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  hav- 
ing a  carload  of  any  commodity  in  transit  in  addition  to  a  supply  thereof  suffi- 
cient to  last  until  arrival  of  said  carload. 

Notes. — See  special  rule  C-1,  governing  wheat  flour,  on  page  14,  which  pro- 
hibits the*  licensee  from  having  more  than  30  days'  supply  of  wheat  flour.  See 
also  special  rule  H-5  as  to  gre^n  coffee. 

This  rule  does  not  prohibit  the  storing  of  commodities  for  more  than  GO  days: 
a  quantity  that  is  not  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  licensee's 
business  for  more  than  60  days  may  be  stored  for  a  longer  period  than  60  days, 
if  necessary. 

This  rule  applies  to  food  commodities  obtained  before  November  1,  1917,  and 
on  hand  on  that  date,  as  well  as  to  commodities  obtained  after  that  date. 

The  words  "any  food  commodities"  in  this  rule  and  rules  3  and  4  applr 
only  to  the  commodities  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  pamphlet. 

.There  must  a  full  carload  in  transit    It  is  not  a  compliance  with  the  last 
provisio  of  the  rule  to  place  an  order  for  one-fourth  or  one-half  of  a  carload. 

Rule  2  corresponds  to  general  rule  13,  series  B.  It  became  effective  November 
1,  1017,  and  was  amended  January  28,  1918. 

I*  XI— A— 2.     Insert  after  XI— A— 2.] 

"  Molasses  in  bulk,**  which  is  listed  among  tlie  seasonal  commodities  in  Rules 
XI — ^A — 2,  XI-^A — 3  and  XI — ^A — 4,  is  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  thasi> 
rules,  as  including  cane  juice  sirup,  open  kettle  molasses,  and  first  and  second 
centrifugal  molasses  and  blackstrap  molasses,  when  sold  in  tank  cars,  barrels, 
half  barrels,  or  kegs. 

Therefore  the  licensee  in  handling  such  products  in  tank  cars,  barrels,  half 
barrels,  or  kegs  is  not  required  to  observe  the  60  days*  requirements.  However, 
in  handling  or  dealing  in  molasses  In  smaller  containers,  such  as  tins,  the 
licensee  must  observe  the  60  days'  requirements  of  the  above-mentioned  rules. 
(Opinion  A— 105,  July  12,  1918.) 

[XI— A— 3.] 

Rule  3.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days'  supply  of  food  corn- 
modities, — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  food  com- 
modities without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  if  the 
licensee  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give 
to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be 
sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during 
the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided,  however. 
That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  sales  or  deliveries  to  any  person  of  any  of  the 
following  commodities:  Canned  peas,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  com,  canned 
salmon,  canned  sardines,  dried  prunes,  dried  apples,  dried  peaches,  dried  raisins, 
molasses  In  bulk,  pure  maple  sugar,  pure  maple  sirup,  in  such  quantities  as 
will  give  such  person  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  commodities  to  fill  his  reason- 
able requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  fo^xi 
commodities  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  govern- 
ments, or  for  the  Qovemment  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  sale 
or  delivery  of  a  carload  of  that  commodity  to  any  licensee  having  on  hand  only 
a  sufficient  supply  to  last  until  arrival  of  said  carload. 

Notes. — See  special  rule  C5-3  on  page  15,  governing  wheat  flour,  which  pro- 1 
hiblts  the  licensee  from  selling  or  delivering  more  than  30  days*  supply  of  icheat 
flour,  and  note  under  special  rule  B-3  as  to  the  amount  of  sugar  that  may 
be  sold. 

Rule  3  corresponds  to  general  rule  14,  series  B,  which  became  effective  No*' 
vember  1,  1917,  and  was  amended  January  28,  1018. 

[XI— A— 4.] 

Rule  4.  Contracts  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  ahead  prohibited. — The 
licensee  shall  not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the 
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sale  of  any  food  commodities  other  than  canned  peas,  canned  tomatoes,  canned 
corn,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines,  dried  prunes,  dried  apples,  dried  peaches, 
dried  raisins,  molasses  in  bulk,  pure  maple  sugar,  pure  maple  sirup,  for  ship- 
ment or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal, 
State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  with  the  Government  of  any  nation 
at  war  with  Germany:  Provided  further,  That  an  importer  may  sell  goods 
to  be  imported  for  delivery  on  arrival. 

This  rule  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  contracts  enforceable  at  law  made 
in  good  faith  prior  to  October  15,  1917. 

Notes. — See  special  rule  C-2  governing  wheat  flour,  on  page  14,  which  pro- 
hibits the  making  of  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  wheat  flour  more  than  30 
(lays  after  the  making  of  the  contract. 

Rule  4  corresponds  to  general  rule  15,  series  B.  It  became  effective  No- 
vember 1,  1917. 

[XI— A— 5.] 

Rt7I£  5.  Must  sell  at  reasonable  advance  over  average  purchase  price, — The 
licensee,  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such 
sale,  shall  sell  the  following  commodities  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance 
over  the  average  purchase  price  of  all  lots  of  the  same  grade  and  size  of  the 
same  commodity  in  his  possession  or  invoiced  to  him,  not  contracted  to  be 
sold:  Wheat  flour,  mixed  and  self-raising  flour,  cleaned  rice,  rice  flour,  oleo- 
margarine, lard,  lard  substitutes,  oleo  oil,  cooking  fats,  condensed,  evaporated, 
or  powdered  milk,  canned  or  cured  beef,  pork,  or  mutton,  canned  peas,  canned 
dried  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  canned  corn,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines, 
dried  prunes,  dried  apples,  dried  peaches,  dried  raisins,  dried  beans,  dried  peas, 
rye  flour,  barley  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  hominy,  com 
flour,  cornstarch,  corn  oil,  corn  sirup,  glucose,  sirups,  molasses,  maple  sugar, 
maple  compounds,  clarified,  plantation-washed,  and  open-kettle  sugars. 

The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which  such  average  has 
been  arrived  at,  and  he  shall  take  as  the  cost  of  all  stock  remaining  on  hand 
from  lots  already  averaged  the  average  cost  previously  arrived  at. 

In  selling  commodities  not  yet  invoiced  to  him  he  shall  sell  at  not  more  than 
a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  to  him  of  all  lots  of  the 
same  grade  and  size  of  the  same  commodity  purchased  by  him  but  not  yet  in- 
voiced by  him. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rules  1  and  2,  series  B,  governing  whole- 
salers and  retailers.  It  applies  to  all  the  commodities  listed  on  page  3  except 
green  coffee,  for  which  see  special  rules  H,  following : ) 

[XI— A-5— Note.l 
EXPLANATION. 

Note. — ^This  rule  prohibits  speculation  in  licensed  commodities. 
The  following  Is  an  example  of  the  method  by  which  the  average  cost  shall 
be  determined,  taking  flour  as  an  example : 


Lot  A. 

Lots. 

LotC. 


Avenge  cost  per  barrel . 
Reasonsble  advance . . . , 


Barrels. 


20 
30 
25 

76 


Cost  per 
barrel. 


$10.60 

n.oo 

10.76 


Total. 


1210.00 
330.00 
268.76 

808.75 

10.78 
.60 

n.28 
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Suppose  that  35  barrels  are  then  sold  at  $11.28  and  15  barrels  purchaser!  :n 
$11.     The  calculation  for  further  sales  will  then  be  made  as  follows: 


Barrels  remainlne  on  hand  from  lot  previously  averaged . 
Lot  D  (new  purchase) * 


Average  cost  per  barrel. 
Reas(BiabIe  advance ... 


Selling  price. 


Barrels. 


40 
15 


55 


Cost  per 

barreL 


S10.78 
11.00 


Total. 


$43l.2n 
165.00 


S96.ao 


last 

.5ft 


11.34 


Neither  the  Food  Administration  nor  any  other  branch  of  the  Government 
has  prescribed  uniform  cost  accounting  systems  for  either  wholesale  or  retail 
food  distributors.  The  Government  has  not,  therefore,  indicated  how  the 
licensee,  in  dealing  wth  a  commodity  covered  by  the  reasonable  profit  rule, 
shall  dispose  of  cartage,  interest,  or  other  special  charges,  but  it  does  expressly 
forbid  the  employment  of  such  charges  with  the  purpose,  or  toith  the  effect, 
of  increasing  the  licensee's  profit  above  his  ow^n  reasonable  prewar  level. 

The  licensee  jshall  not,  in  calculating  cost,  include  accruals  or  payments  of 
Federal  income,  corporation  or  excess  profits  taxes. 

A  wholesaler  who  also  does  a  retail  business  is  not  required  to  sell  to  both 
classes  of  customers  at  the  same  price;  and  a  merchant,  if  he  desires,  may 
make  prices  in  the  case  of  cash  sales,  or  sales  upon  which  he  does  not  have 
to  perform  the  delivery  service,  different  from  his  prices  when  credit  Is  given  or 
delivery  made.  The  test  is,  are  the  commodities  being  sold  at  not  more  than 
a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  price? 

Regarding  special  discounts  to  favored  customers,  see  General  License  Regu- 
lations No.  1,  rule  5,  relating  to  discriminatory  charges.  If  the  consumer  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  discount  and  the  retailer  retains  it  in  addition  to  his 
allowed  profit,  then  the  retailer  is  selling  at  an  unreasonable  advance.  The 
giving  of  special  discounts  to  favored  customers  by  wholesalers  at  least  tends 
to  cause  the  wholesaler  to  sell  to  other  customers  at  a  greater  advance  than 
he  would  if  no  special  discounts  to  favored  customers  were  given.  The  United 
States  Food  Administration  intends  to  scrutinize  all  transactions  Involving 
special  discounts  and  rebates  of  every  kind  given  by  licensees. 

[XI— A— 5— Note.     Nov.  9,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI — A — 5 — ^Note.] 
MABGINS  FOR  CLEAN  BICE  DEALERS  IN   SELLING  TO  WHOLESALERS. 

[Issued  Nov.  8,  1918.] 

Where  a  rice  dealer's  business  was  established  prior  to  August  10,  1917,  the 
Food  Administration  will  permit  one  such  dealer  to  handle  rice  between  the 
miller  and  the  wholesale  grocer,  but  no  resale  of  rice  between  such  dealers  will 
be  permitted.  Except  in  the  case  of  such  established  businesses,  it  is  considered 
that  rice  should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  other  manufactured  cereal  products 
so  far  as  resale  within  the  trade  is  concerned.  The  exception  made  does  not 
apply  to  any  mill's  distributing  agency,  and  all  sales  of  rice  made  through  any 
distributing  company  in  which  the  mill  is  interested  must  be  made  at  the  original 
mill  price.  Neither  does  the  exception  apply  to  dealers  who  were  not  in  business 
prior  to  August  10,  1917. 

Sales  by  established  dealers  referred  to  above  at  margins  over  cost  greater 
than  the  following  maximum  margins  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations : 

HAXniXJM  If  ABOINB. 

1.  Carload  lots,  Including  mixed  cars,  shipment  direct  from  mill  or  reconsigned 
without  unloading,  not  to  exceed  2i  per  cent. 

2.  Pooled  cars,  shipment  direct  from  mill  or  reconsigned  without  unloading, 
not  to  exceed  4  per  cent. 

3.  Carload  lots,  including  mixed  cars,  where  dealer  unloads  and  handles 
through  a  warehouse,  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent. 
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4.  Less  tliau  car  lots,  including  pooled  cars,  where  dealer  unloads  and  handles 
through  a  warehouse,  not  to  exceed  6i  per  cent. 

In  the  first  three  cases  mentioned  any  wholesale  grocer  buying  from  a  dealer 
may  take  the  same  margin  as  if  he  had  bought  direct  from  the  mill.  In  the 
fourth  case  the  wholesaler  is  limited  to  a  10  per  cent  margin  and  may  not  resell 
to  another  wholesaler. 

[XI— A— 5— Note  (a).     Nov.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— A— 6 — Note.] 

MARGINS  FOR  CLEAN  BICE  DEALERS  IN   SELLING  TO  WHOLESALERS. 

[As  amended  Nov.  25,  1918.] 

Where  a  rice  dealer's  business  was  established  prior  to  August  10,  1917,  the 
Food  Administration  will  permit  one  such  dealer  to  handle  rice  between  the 
miller  and  the  wholesale  grocer,  but  no  resale  of  rice  between  such  dealers 
will  be  permitted.  Except  in  the  case  of  such  established  businesses,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  rice  should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  other  manufactured  cereal 
products  so  far  as  resale  within  the  trade  is  concerned.  All  sales  of  rice  made 
through  any  distributing  company  in  which  the  mill  is  interested  must  be  made 
at  the  original  mill  price  except  as  specifically  provided  below  for  millers*  selling- 
agencies. 

Sales  by  established  dealers  referred  to  above  at  margins  over  cost  greater 
than  the  following  maximum  margins  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 
regulations : 

MAXIMUM   MARGINS. 

1.  Carload  lots,  including  mixed  cars,  shipment  direct  from  mill  or  recon- 
signed  without  unloading,  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent. 

2.  Pooled  cars,  shipment  direct  from  mill  or  reconsigned  without  unloading, 
not  to  exceed  4  per  cent. 

3.  Carload  lots,  including  mixed  cars,  where  dealer  unloads  and  handles 
through  a  warehouse,  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent. 

4.  Less  than  car  lots,  including  pooled  cars,  where  dealer  unloads  and  han- 
dles through  a  warehouse,  not  to  exceed  6i  per  ceni. 

In  the  first  three  cases  mentioned  any  wholesale  grocer  buying  from  a  dealer 
may  take  the  same  margin  as  if  he  had  bought  direct  from  the  mill.  In  the 
fourth  case  the  wholesaler  Is  limited  to  a  10  per  cent  margin  and  may  not  re- 
si^U  to  another  wholesaler. 

MILLERS*   SELLING  AGENCIES. 

A  company  acting  as  a  dealer  which  was  established  prior  to  August  10,  1917, 
may  carry  on  its  own  business  in  accordance  with  the  margins  indicated  above, 
although  it  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  rice  miller,  provided  that  no  larger 
proportion  of  rice  is  sold  by  the  miller  through  such  company  than  the  average 
proportion  so  sold  during  the  next  three  preceding  years. 

Where  a  miller  maintains  a  branch  office  which  receives  rice  in  car  lots  on 
consignments  from  the  mill,  warehouses  this  rice,  and  distributes  it  in  less  than 
car  lots  to  wholesale  grocers,  such  branch  office  shall  be  permitted  to  add  to  the 
miller's  maximum  prices  not  more  than  8  per  cent  for  the  service  performed, 
provided  that  no  larger  proportion  of  the  mills'  product  is  thus  sold  through 
such  branch  house  than  the  average  proportion  so  sold  during  the  next  three 
preceding  years. 

Note. — ^Where  a  selling  company  owned  or  controlled  by  a  miller  sells 
directly  to  retailers  in  less  than  car  lots  it  may  add  a  margin  not  greater  than 
that  added  by  other  licensees  performing  similar  services. 

.  [XI — A — 5.     Insert  after  same  number.] 

Under  rule  XI — ^A — 5  the  licensee  is  not  required  to  average  the  purchase 
price  of  commodities  of  different  brands  that  are  of  a  proprietary  nature,  even 
though  the  grade  and  size  are  the  same.  He  may  average,  however.  If  he  de- 
sires.    (Opinion  A— 108,  July  23,  1918.) 

[XI — A — 5  (a).     Insert  after  same  number,  substituting  this  for  XI — A — 5.1 

Under  rule  XI — A — 5  the  licensee  is  not  required  to  average  the  purchase 
price  of  commodities  of  different  brands  that  are  of  a  proprietary  nature,  even 
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though  the  grade  and  size  are  the  same.    He  may  average,  however,  if  he  d*?- 
Blres.     (Opinion  A— 108.  July  23,  1918.) 

A  wholesaler  or  Jobber  in  the  commodities  mentioned  in  Rule  A — 5.  Special 
License  Regulations  XI,  who  conducts  branches  in  one  or  more  localities  shoakl 
calculate  his  costs  according  to  each  locality  and  sell  at  not  more  than  the 
maximum  margins  over  delivered  costs  in  each  particular  vicinity.  (OpinioD 
A— 117,  August  26,  1918.) 

[XI— A— 5 — Note— b.     Substitute   this   for   XI— A— .5  (a).] 

Under  Rule  XI — ^A — 5  the  licensee  is  not  required  to  average  the  purchase 
price  of  commodities  of  different  brands  that  are  of  a  proprietary  nature,  even 
though  the  grade  and  size  are  the  same.  He  may  average,  however,  if  he  de- 
sires.    (Opinion  A— 108,  July  23,  1918.) 

A  wholesaler  or  jobber  In  the  commodities  mentioned  In  Rule  A — 5,  Special 
License  Regualtions  XI,  who  conducts  branches  in  one  or  more  localities  should 
calculate  his  qosts  according  to  each  locality  and  sell  at  not  more  than  the 
maximum  margins  over  delivered  costs  in  each  particular  vicinity.  (OpinioD 
A— 117,  August  26,  1918.) 

The  Food  Administration  has  determined  after  careful  consideration  that  it 
will  at  present  issue  no  regulations  prohibiting  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  at  less  thao 
cost.  Action  will  be  taken,  however,  in  cases  where  wholesalers  or  retailers  are 
selling  licensed  foods  at  less  than  their  purchase  price  plus  railroad  trans^ 
portatlon  charges,  with  the  result  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of  such  food- 
stuffis,  and  Increasing  the  margin  which  the  dealer  can  charge  for  other  goods. 
£^ch  case  will  be  considered  on  Its  Individual  merits.  It  is  considered  most 
inadvisable  to  attempt  to  limit  sales  at  less  than  "cost"  as  ordinarily  defined 
in  business,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  calculating  overhead  expense  per  unit. 
The  purchase  price  forms  a  simple  test  where  the  other  elements  of  stimulating 
consumption  and  Increasing  profits  in  other  licensed  foodstuffs  are  present. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  instances  In  which  dealers  may 
be  compelled  by  the  condition  of  the  marltet  or  of  the  goods  to  sell  at  consider- 
ably less  than  cost,  especially  In. the  case  of  perishables,  and  the  Food  Admin- 
Istration  does  not  regard  the  practice  In  such  case  as  unfair.   (October  10, 1918.) 

« 

[XI— A— 5— Note,  continued  (1).] 

MAXIMUM    MABGII9S    ON    SALES    BY    WHOLES AI£BS    TO    BETAHJSBS. 

Commodities  Maximum  margins. 

Sugar 15-35  cents  per  1(X)  pounds. 

Wheat  flour 50-75  cents  per  barrel. 

Lard,  lard  substitutes,  bulk  (packages  of  50  pounds 
or  over) li-2  cents  per  pound. 

Standard  hams,  bacon 1-2  cents  per  pound. 

All  flours  (except  wheat)  ;  lard  and  lard  substitutes, 
in  packages  (less  than  50  pounds) ;  condensed, 
evaporated  milk ;  blackstrap  molasses  In  barrels— 8-10  per  cent. 

Rice,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  meal, 
beans,  in  bulk  (packages  of  ^  pounds  or  over)..10-12i  per  cent. 

Rice,  com  meal,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  self-rising 
and  prepared  flour,  and  rolled  oats,  all  in  pack- 
ages; corn  oil.  corn  sirup,  sugarbouse  sirup, 
mixed  sugar  and  com  sirup,  and  cottonseed  oil; 
standard  and  extra  standard  licensed  canned 
peas,  tomatoes,  com,  and  canned  dried  beans, 
and  pink,  chum,  and  red  salmon,  and  all  domes- 
tic sardines;  all  licensed  dried  prunes,  apples, 
peaches,  raisins : 12-15  per  cent 

Note. — Percentages  should  be  figured  on  the  wholesaler's  selling  price.  The 
maximum  margin  on  sugar  has  been  Increased  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  wholesale  grocers  and  food  Jobbers  who  actually  perform,  as  to  substantially 
all  the  sugar  handled  by  them,  the  functions  of  buying,  warehousing,  selling. 
and  distributing.  But  this  maximum  margin  is  not  allowed  where  such  service 
is  not  performed.  Margins  for  sugar  dealers  are  not  changed.  Rye  flour  has 
been  transferred  to  the  8-10  per  cent  classification.  Prepared  flours,  sugar- 
house  sirup,  and  mlseil  sugar  and  corn  sirup,  have  been  placed  in  the  12-15 
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?r  cent  classification.  All  domestic  sardines  and  all  grades  of  licensed  dried 
'ults  are  now  included  within  the  12-15  per  cent  classification. 

Any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  upon  sales  in  unbroken  cases  to 
^toilers  in  excess  of  the  foregoing  margins  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie 
ridence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  the  regulations. 

In  case  the  licensee  breaks  original  packages  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the 
c'tual  cost  of  such  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  differentials  are  maximum  margins,  which 
lust  not  be  exceeded  by  the  wholesaler. 

Licensed  commodities  not  covered  by  the  above  margins  shall  not  be  sold 
t  a  margin  above  delivered  cost  to  the  wholesaler — average^  purchase  price 
lus  freight  to  public  railway  terminal  in  jobber's  city  or  town — of  the  particu- 
ir  goods  sold  which  will  yield  any  greater  profit  than  the  dealer  customarily 
n joyed  on  the  same  commodity  in  the  prewar  period  on  an  even  market  under 
reely   competitive  conditions. 

High  margins,  even  if  customary  during  prewar  period,  are  not  justifiable 
ow.  Unreasonable  margins  are  not  excused  by  lower  margins  on  other  trans- 
ctions  in  the  same  commodity  or  in  oth^r  commodities. 

The  margins  named  are  ample  to  include  all  ordinary  carrying  charges.  If 
eneral  conditions  should  later  necessitate  the  carrying  of  goods  for  a  longer 
»eriod  than  usual,  further  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  feature.  In 
letermining  the  cost  of  dried  fruit,  the  licensee  may  add  to  his  purchase  price 
lot  more  than  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  per  month  on  dried  fruit  actually 
arried  In  cold  storage  between  May  1  and  November  1,  not  to  exceed  three- 
ourths  cent  per  pound,  on  any  particular  lot  of  goods. 

Any  change  from  the  prewar  custom*  in  cash  discount  terms,  cartage,  or 
)ther  charges,  which  tends  to  or  results  in  increasing  the  margin  of  profit 
illowed,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

[XI — A — 5 — Note,   continued,  (1)  (a).     Nov.   6,   1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— A— 6— 

Note,  continued  (1).] 

MAXIMUM   MABOINS  ON  SALES  RY  WHOLESALEBS  TO  RETAILERS. 

CommoditicH.  Maximum  margins. 

Sugar 15-35  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Wheat  and  mixed  flour  (effective  Nov.  4,  1918) 60-90  cents  per  barrel. 

Lard,  lard  substitutes,  bulk  (packages  of  50  pounds 

or  over) li-2  cents  per  pound. 

Standard  hams,  bacon 1-2  cents  per  pound. 

A.11  flours  (except  wheat  and  mixed)  ;  lard  and  lard 

substitutes,   in  packages    (less   than   50  pounds)  ; 

condensed,   evaporated   milk;   blackstrap   molasses 

in  barrels 8-10  per  cent. 

Rice,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  meal, 

beans,  in  bulk  (packages  of  25  pounds  or  over) 10-12^  per  cent. 

Rice,  corn  meal,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  aelf-rlslng 

and  prepared  flour,  and  rolled  oats,  in  all  packages ; 

corn  oil,  corn  sirup,  sugarhouse  sirup,  mixed  sugar 

and  corn  sirup,  and  cottonseed  oil ;  standard  and 

extra    standard    licensed    canned    peas,    tomatoes, 

com,  and  canned  dried  beans,  and  pink,  chum,  and 

red  salmon,  and  all  domestic  sardines;  all  licensed 

dried  prunes  apples,  peaches,  raisins 12-15  per  cent. 

Note. — Percentages  should  be  figured  on  the  wholesaler's  selling  price.  The 
maximum  margin  on  sugar  has  been  increased  to  35  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
wholesale  grocers  and  food  jobbers  who  actually  perform,  as  to  substantially 
all  the  sugar  handled  by  them,  the  functions  of  buying,  warehousing,  selling, 
and  distributing.  But  this  maximum  margin  is  not  allowed  where  such  service 
is  not  performed.  Margins  for  sugar  dealers  are  not  changed.  Rye  flour  has 
V»een  transfrered  to  the  8-10  per  cent  classification.  Prepared  flours,  sugar- 
house  sirup,  and  mixed  su«ar  and  corn  sirup,  have  been  placed  in  the  12-15 
per  cent  classification.  All  domestic  sarilines  and  all  grades  of  licensed  dried 
fruits  are  now  included  within  the  12-15  per  cent  classification. 

(This  paragraph  new  Nov.  4,  1918.)  Maximum  margins  for  jobbers  selling 
wheat  or  mixed  flour  on  which  there  is  no  physical  handling  are  25  cents  per 
barrel  gross  when  sold  in  carload  lots,  and  35  cents  per  barrel  gross  when  sold 
in  less  than  carload  lots. 
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Any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  upon  sales  in  unbroken  cases  to  re- 
tailers in  excess  of  the  foregoing  margins  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  the  regulations. 

In  case  the  licensee  breaks  original  packages  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the 
actual  cost  of  such  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  differentials  are  maximum  margins,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded  by  the  wholesaler. 

Licensed  commodities  not  covered  by  the  above  margins  shall  not  be  sold  at 
a  margin  above  delivered  cost  to  the  wholesaler — average  purchase  price  plus 
freight  to  public  railway  terminal  in  jobber's  city  or  town — of  the  particular 
goods  sold  which  will  yield  any  greater  profit  than  the  dealer  customarily  en- 
Joyed  on  the  same  commodity  in  the  prewar  period  on  an  even  market  under 
freely  competitive  conditions. 

High  margins,  even  if  customary  during  prewar  period,  are  not  justifiable 
now.  Unreasonable  margins  are  not  excused  by  lower  margins  on  other  trans- 
actions in  the  same  commodity  or  in  other  commodities. 

The  margins  named  are  ample  to  Include  all  ordinary  carrying  charges.  If 
general  conditions  should  later  necessitate  the  carrying  of  goods  for  a  lonjriT 
period  than  usual,  further  consideration  will  be  given  to  this  feature.  In  de- 
termining the  cost  of  dried  fruit,  the  licensee  may  add  to  his  purchase  price 
not  more  than  one-eighth  cent  per  pound  per  month  on  dried  fruit  actually 
carried  in  cold  storage  between  May  1  and  November  1,  not  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound,  on  any  particular  lot  of  goods. 

Any  change  from  the  prewar  custom  in  cash  discount  terms,  cartage,  or  other 
charges,  which  tends  to  or  results  in  increasing  the  margin  of  profit  allowed, 
will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

[XI — A — 6— Dote,  continued  (1)   (b).    Dec.  6,  1018.    Substitate  this  for  XI — A — 5 — note, 
con  tinned  (1)    (a)  ;  oleomargarine  baa  been  added  to  the  Hat.] 

IfAXIlfUM    MABOINS    ON    BAIJSS    BY    WHOLESALERS    TO    BBTAUXBS. 

Commodltiea.  Maximum  margiuB. 

:Sugar 15-35  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Wheat  and  mixed  flour  (effective  Nov.  4,  1918) 60-90  cents  per  barrel. 

Lard,  lard  substitutes,  bulk  (packages  of  50  pounds 

or  over) 1^-2  cents  per  pound. 

Standard  hams,  bacon 1-2  cents  per  pound. 

All  flours    (except  wheat  and  mixed) ;   lard  and 

lard    substitutes,    in    packages     (less    than    50 

pounds)  ;  condensed,  evaix)rated  milk ;  blackstrap 

molasses  in  barrels. 8-10  per  cent. 

Rice,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  meal, 

beans,  in  bulk  (packages  of  25  pounds  or  over)  ..10-121  per  cent. 
Rice,  corn  meal,  hominy,  grits,  oatmeal,  selfrising 

and  prepared  flour,  and  rolled  oats,  all  in  pack- 

ages;    corn    oil,    corn    sirup,    sugarhouse    sirup. 

mixed  sugar  and  com  sirup,  and  cottonseed  oil : 

standard   and    extra    standard   licensed    canned 

peas,   tomatoes,   com,   and   canned   dried   beans, 

and  pink,  chum,  and  red  salmon,  and  all  domestic 

sardines;     all    licensed    dried    prunes,    apples, 

peaches,  raisins 12-15  per  cent. 

Oleomargarine  and  other  butter  substitutes   (new, 

Dec.  5,  1918) -2i  cents  per  pound. 

Note. — Percentages  should  be  figured  on  the  wholesaler's  selling  price.  The 
maximum  margin  on  sugar  has  been  increased  to  35  cents  per  icio  pounds  for 
wholesale  grocers  and  food  jobbers  who  actually  perform,  as  to  substantially 
all  the  sugar  handled  by  them,  the  functions  of  buying,  warehousing,  selling, 
and  distributing.  But  this  maximum  margin  is  not  allowed  where  such  service 
is  not  performed.  Margins  for  sugar  dealers  are  not  changed.  Rye  flour  has 
been  transferred  to  the  8-10  per  cent  classification.  Prepared  flours,  sugarhouse 
sirup,  and  mixed  sugar  and  corn  simp  have  been  placed  in  the  12-15  i>er  cent 
classification.  All  domestic  sardines  and  all  grades  of  licensed  dried  f raits 
are  now  included  within  the  12-15  per  cent  classification. 

(Tills  paragraph  new  Nov.  4,  1918.)  Maximum  margins  for  jobbers  sell- 
ing wheat  or  mixed  flour  on  which  there  is  no  physical  handling  are  25  cents 
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per  barrel  gross  when  sold  in  carload  lots,  and  35  cents  per  barrel  gross  when 
90ld  in  less  than  carload  lota 

Any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  upon  sales  in  unbroken  cases  to 
retailers  In  excess  of  the  foregoing  margins  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  the  regulations. 

In  case  the  licensee  breaks  original  packages,  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the 
actual  cost  of  such  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  differentials  are  maximum  margins,  which 
must  not  be  exceeded  by  the  wholesaler.  .     . 

Licensed  commodities  not  covered  by  the  above  margins  shall  not  be  sold  at  a 
margin  above  delivered  cost  to  the  wholesaler — average  purchase  price  plus 
freight  to  public  railway  terminal  in  jobber's  city  or  town — of  the  particular 
goods  sold  which  will  yield  any  greater  profit  than  the  dealer  customarily 
enjoyed  on  the  same  commodity  in  the  prewar  period  on  an  even  market  under 
freely  competitive  conditions. 

High  margins,  even  if  customary  during  prewar  period,  ar  not  Justifiable 
now.  Unreasonable  margins  are  not  excused  by  lower  margins  on  other  trans- 
actions in  the  same  commodity  or  in  other  commodities. 

The  margins  named  are  ample  to  Include  all  ordinary  carrying  charges.  If 
general  conditions  should  later  necessitate  the  carrying  of  goods  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  further  consideration  wUl  be  given  to  this  feature.  In 
determining  the  cost  of  dried  fruit,  the  Uceusee  m0y'ti,<lll  to  his  purchase  price 
not  more  than  one-eighth  cent  per  pound,  per.  month  on  dtted  fruit < actually 
carried  in  cold  storage  between  May  1  and  November  1,  not  to  exceed  three- 
fourths  cent  per  pound,  on  any  particular  lot  of  goods. 

Any  change  from  the  prewar  custom  in  cash  discount  terms,  cartage,  or  other 
charges,  which  tends  to  or  results  in  increasing  the  margin  of  profit  allowed, 
will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

(XI — ^A — 6 — ^note,  continoed  (1).     Insert  after  XI — A — 6  note,  continued  (1)  (b).] 

The  maximum  margins  permitted  on  sales  of  nonperishables  by  wholesalers 
to  retailers  prescribed  in  the  announcement  of  June  6,  1918,  and  in  the  note 
to  Rule  XI — ^A— ^  include,  local  cartage,  but  does  not  include  delivery  charges 
incurred  by  the  wholesaler  in  delivering  by  truck  to  points  to  which  shipment 
might  be  made  by  rail.  The  actual  expense  of  making  such  deliveries  by  truck 
may  be  charged  by  t^e  seller  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  sale  is  made  after  the 
price  has  been  fixed  by  the  seller  in  conformity  with  said  Rule  A — 6  and 
announcement  of  June  6.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  added  charge  be  In 
excess  of  the  freight  charge.     (Opinion  A-113,  July  26,  1018.) 

[XI — ^A — 5 — note,  continued  (2).     Insert  after  XI — A — 5  note,  continued  (1)  (b).l 

A  brokerage  may  be  paid  to  a  broker  in  a  permissible  resale  from  one  Jobber 
or  wholesaler  to  another.  The  brokerage  must,  however,  be  deducted  from  the 
profit  of  either  the  buyer  or  seller  so  that  the  price  of  the  goods  in  the  course 
of  further  distribution  shall  not  bear  such  brokerage.  (Opinion  A-118,  Aug. 
26,  1918.) 

[XI — ^A — 6,  note,  continued  (1)  (a).     Nov.  1,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  nages  XI — A — 
5— note,  continued  (1)   and  XI — ^A — 5 — ^note,  continued  (2).j 

Note. — Resales  of  conistarch, — Issued  October  31, 1918.  The  attention  of  the 
Food  Administration  has  been  called  to  speculation  and  .intertradlng  in  bulk 
cornstarch.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  resale  regulations  applying 
to  wholesalers  of  other  groceries  apply  in  full  to  cornstarch  In  bulk  or  in  pack- 
ages. (See  Rule  XI — A — 5,  note.)  Under  general  rule  6,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion considers  that  a  dealer,  in  cornstarch  should  only  sell  cornstarch : 

1.  To  a  manufacturer  using  cornstarch  in  his  manufacture  (including  con- 
fectioners and  bakers). 

2.  To  retail  grocers  and  consumers. 

3.  To  small  wholesale  grocers  under  one  of  the  following  circumstances : 

(a)  Continuous  service. — The  dealer  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve 
in  less  than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers  but 
who  are  unable  for  some  sufficient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  source  of  supply. 

(6)  Carload  buying. — ^A  dealer  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  carload  rates  from 
distant  points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are  unable  to  buy  the 
commodity  in  carload  lots. 
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(c)  Warehousing. — ^A  dealer  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnish  cold 
storage  or  other  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers  who  have  not 
adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

(d)  Surplus  stocks. — ^A  dealer  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not  for 
speculation,  but  in  good  faith  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements  of 
his  business  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  dispose  of  to  his  regular  customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have  not  been 
warehoused  by  such  dealer  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  they 
were  not  bought  in  good  faith. 

Where  cornstarch  is  used  by  manufacturers  in  any  quantity  there  should  be 
not  more  than  one  dealer  between  the  cornstarch  manufacturer  and  the  manu- 
facturer using  cornstarch.  The  greater  number  of  such  sales  should  be  made 
direct  without  the  interposition  of  any  dealer.  No  manufacturer  who  purchases 
cornstarch  can  resell  the  same  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator  which  will  be  given  in  proper  cases  on  the  condition 
that  the  purchaser  Is  not  required  to  pay  a  total  margin  over  the  cornstarch 
manufacturer's  price  greater  than  that  permitted  to  a  single  dealer  plus  actual 
freight. 

Margins  and  profits. — Under  Rule  XI — A — 5.  the  Food  Administration  will 
consider  any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  in  excess  of  those  listed  below 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  regulations,  and  cause 
for  revocation  of  a  dealer's  license. 

(a)  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  in  car  lots  without  warehousing,  not  to  exceed 
4  per  cent. 

(&)  Where  cornstarch  Ss  sold  in  less  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  mixers,  manufac- 
turers, or  retailers,  not  to  exceed  8  to  10  per  cent  in  bulk  or  barrels,  not  to 
exceed  12  to  15  per  cent  In  packages. 

(c)  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  to  a  smaller  wholesale  grocer  under  the  resale 
provisions  given  above  in  less  than  car  lots,  not  to  exceed  7^  per  cent  in  bulk. 

((f)  Where  the  dealer  breaks  original  packages  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the 
cost  of  the  new  package  plus  actual  cost  of  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed  5 
per  cent. 
Sale  of  lard  substitutes: 

The  following  ruling  has  been  made  by  the  law^  department  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  Jobbers'  margins  on  lard  substitute : 

"  We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  September  28  in  which  you  Inquire 
whether  it  is  against  the  Food  Administration  regulations  for  a  wholesale  job- 
ber to  sell  lard  substitute  at  less  than  24i  cents,  tierce  basis,  which  under  the 
stabilized  program  he  purchases  at  23  cents.  The  Food  Administration  regula- 
tions provide  a  maximum  margin  for  the  wholesaler  of  li  to  2  cents  per  pound 
over  the  purchase  price  delivered  at  railroad  station.  A  general  stabilization 
program  affecting  lard  substitute  and  other  cottonseed  products  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Food  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  speculation 
and  reducing  the  margin  between  the  producer  of  cottonseed  and  the  consumer 
of  lard  subsBtute,  and  this  program  has  been  approved  by  representatives  of  all 
interests  concerned  who  have  expressed  their  desire  to  cooperate.  In  view  of 
the  circumstances  surrounding  this  program,  it  will  hereafter  be  considered  an 
unfair  practice  for  any  jobber  to  sell  lard  substitutes  or  lard  comiwund  in  lots 
of  less  than  5,000  pounds  at  a  margin  over  his  delivered  purchase  price  leas  than 
li  cents  (or  IJ  cents  where  the  jobber  purchases  in  lots  of  30,000  pounds  or 
more  and  receives  a  concession  of  one-fourth  cent). 

"  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  action  rests  solely  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  cottonseed  program.  The  reasons  applying  to  lard  sub- 
stitute do  not  apply  to  any  other  commodity  handled  by  wholesale  grocers ;  and 
the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  and  its  Distribution  Division  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  application  of  any  similar  principle  to  other  commodities. 

"  It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  2-cent  maximum  margin  for  Jobbers 
applies  on  the  actual  purchase  price.  The  jobber  who  purchases  in  lots  of  30,000 
pounds  at  22|  cents  must  sell  at  not  to  exceed  24}  cents." 

The  maximum  margins  permitted  on  sales  of  nonperishables  by  wholesalers 
to  retailers  prescribed  in  the  announcement  of  June  6,  1918,  and  in  the  note  to 
Rule  XI — ^A — 5  include  local  cartage,  but  does  not  include  delivery  charges  in- 
curred by  the  wholesaler  in  delivering  by  truck  to  points  to  which  shipment 
might  be  made  by  rail.  The  actual  exi)enses  of  making  such  deliveries  by  truck 
may  be  charged  by  the  seller  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  sale  is  made  after  the 
price  lias  been  fixed  by  the  seller  in  conformity  with  said  Rule  A— 5  and  an- 
nouncement of  June  6.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  added  charge  be  in  excess 
of  the  freight  charjre.     (Opinion  A— 113,  July  26,  1918.) 
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A  brokerage  may  be  paid  to  a  broker  in  a  permissible  resale  from  one  jobber 
or  wholesaler  to  another.  The  brokerage  must,  however,  be  deducted  from  the 
profit  of  either  the  buyer  or  seller,  so  that  the  price  of  the  goods  in  the  course  of 
further  distribution  shall  not  bear  such  brokerage.  (Opinion  A — 118,  Aug.  26, 
1918. ) 

I XI — A — 5,  note,  continued  (1)   (b),  Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  pp.  XI — ^A — 5 — 

note,  continued  (1)   (a).] 

(New,  Nov.  16,  1918.)  The  maximum  margin  of  from  8  to  10  per  cent 
upon  the  sale  of  condensed  evaporated  milk  does  not  apply  to  such  milk  when 
packed  in  barrels. 

Note. — Resales  of  cornstarch. — Issued  October  31,  1918.  The  attention  of 
the  Food  Administration  has  been  called  to  speculation  and  intertrading  in 
bulk  cornstarch.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  resale  regulations 
applying  to  wholesalers  of  other  groceries  apply  in  full  to  cornstarch  in  bulk  or 
in  packages.  (See  Rule  XI — ^A — 5  note.)  Under  general  rule  6  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration considers  that  a  dealer  In  cornstarch  should  only  sell  cornstarch : 

1.  To  a  manufacturer  using  cornstarch  in  his  manufacture  (including  con- 
fectioners and  bakers). 

2.  To  retail  grocers  and  consumers. 

3.  To  smaller  wholesale  grocers  under  one  of  the  following  circumstances : 
{A)  Continuous  service, — ^The  dealer  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve 

in  less  than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers,  but 
who  are  unable  for  some  suflSicient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  source  of  supply. 

{B)  Carload  buying. — A  dealer  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  carload  rates  from 
distant  points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are  unable  to  buy 
the  commodity  in  carload  lots. 

(C)  Warehousing. — ^A  dealer  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnish  cold 
storage  or  other  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers  who  have 
not  adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

(D)  Surplus  stocks. — A  dealer  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not 
for  speculation  but  in  good  faith,  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements  or 
his  business  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  dispose  of  to  his  regular  customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have  not 
been  warehoused  by  such  dealer  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  that 
they  were  not  bought  in  good  faith. 

Where  cornstarch  is  used  by  manufacturers  in  any  quantity  there  should  be 
not  more  than  one  dealer  between  the  cornstarch  manufacturer  and  the  manu- 
facturer using  cornstarch.  The  greater  number  of  such  sales  should  be  made 
direct,  without  the  interposition  of  any  dealer.  No  manufacturer  who  purchases 
cornstarch  can  resell  the  same  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator,  which  will  be  given  in  proper  cases  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  purchaser  is  not  required  to  pay  a  total  margin  over  the  corn- 
starch manufacturer's  price  greater  than  that  permitted  to  a  single  dealer  plus 
actual  freight. 

Margins  and  profits. — Under  Rule  XI — A — 5  the  Food  Administration  will 
consider  any  gross  margins  above  delivered  cost  in  excess  of  those  listed  below 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  regulations,  and  cause 
for  revocation  of  a  dealer's  license : 

(A)  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  in  car  lots  without  warehousing,  not  to  exceed 

4  per  cent. 

(B)  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  in  less  than  car  lots  to  bakers,  mixers,  manufac- 
turers, or  retailers,  not  to  exceed  8  to.  10  per  cent  in  bulk  or  barrels,  not  to 
exceed  12  to  15  per  cent  in  packageis. 

(C)  Where  cornstarch  is  sold  to  a  smaller  wholesale  grocer  under  the  resale 
provisions  giveu  above  in  less  than  car  lots,  not  to  exceed  7i  per  cent  in  bulk. 

(D)  Where  the  dealer  breaks  original  packages  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the 
cost  of  the  new  package  plus  actual  cost  of  repacking,  in  no  case  to  exceed 

5  per  cent. 

SALE  OF  LARD  8X7BSTITXJTE6. 

The  following  ruling  has  been  made  by  the  law  department  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  regarding  Jobbers*  margins  on  lard  substitute : 

"We  beg  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  September  28,  in  which  you  inquire 
whether  it  is  against  the  Food  Administration  regulations  for  a  wholesale  jobber 
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to  sell  lard  substitute  at  less  than  24^  cents  tierce  basis  which  under  the 
stabilized  program  he  purchases  at  23  cents.  The  Food  Administration  r^ola- 
tions  provide  a  maximum  margin  for  the  wholesaler  of  1^  to  2  cents  per  pound 
over  the  purchase  price  delivered  at  railroad  station.  A  general  stabilizatioa 
program  affecting  lard  substitutes  and  other  cottonseed  products  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Food  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  speculation 
and  reducing  the  margin  between  the  producer  of  cottonseed  and  the  consumer 
of  lard  substitute,  and  this  program  has  been  approved  by  representatives  of 
all  interests  concerned,  who  have  expressed  their  desire  to  cooperate.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  program  it  will  hereafter  be  considered 
an  unfair  practice  for  any  jobber  to  sell  lard  substitutes  or  lard  compound 
in  lots  of  less  than  5,000  pounds  at  a  margin  over  his  delivered  purchase  price 
less  than  li  cents  (or  l|  cents  where  the  Jobber  purchases  in  lots  of  30,000 
pounds  or  more  and  receives  a  concession  of  one-fourth  cent). 

'*  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  action  rests  solely  on  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  cottonseed  program.  The  reasons  applying  to  lard 
substitute  do  not  apply  to  any  other  commodity  handled  by  wholesale  grooem 
and  the  policy  of  the  Food  Administration  and  its  distribution  division  is  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  application  of  any  similar  principle  to  other  commoditie& 

"  It  should  further  be  pointed  out  that  the  2-cent  maximum  margin  for  Jobbers 
applies  on  the  actual  purchase  price.  The  Jobber  who  purchases  in  lots  of 
30,000  pounds  at  22|  cents  must  sell  at  not  to  exceed  24f  cents.** 

The  maximum  margins  permitted  on  sales  of  nonperlshables  by  whole- 
salers to  retailers  prescribed  in  the  announcement  of  June  6,  1918,  and  in  the 
note  to  Rule  XI — ^A — 5  include  local  cartage,  but  does  not  include  dellverj- 
charges  incurred  by  the  wholesaler  in  delivering  by  truck  to  points  to  whidi 
shipment  might  be  made  by  rail.  The  actual  expense  of  making  such  deliveries 
by  truck  may  be  charged  by  the  seller  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  sale  is  made 
after  the  price  has  been  fixed  by  the  seller  in  conformity  with  said  rule  A — 5 
11  nd  announcement  of  June  6.  In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  added  charge  be 
in  excess  of  the  freight  charge.     (Opinion  A— 113,  July  26,  1918.) 

A  brokerage  may  be  paid  to  a  broker  in  a  permissible  resale  from  one 
Jobber  or  wholesaler  to  another.  The  brokerage  must,  however,  be  deducted 
from  the  profit  of  either  the  buyer  or  seller,  so  that  the  price  of  the  goods 
in  the  course  of  further  distribution  shall  not  bear  such  brokerage.  (Opinion 
A— 118,  Aug.  26,  1918.) 

[XI— A--5 — Note,  continued  (2).]. 
WHAT  RESALES  ABE  JUSTIFIABLE. 

(The  following  applies  to  all  licensees  governed  by  the  rules  contained  iu 
this  pamphlet.) 

General  rule  6  reads  as  follows :  **  The  licensee,  in  selling  food  commodities, 
shall  keep  such  commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as 
practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade 
without  reasonable  Justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher 
market  price  to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair 
practice.*' 

Service, — ^Any  transactions  that  savor  of  trading  in  which  a  profit  accrues  to 
the  dealer  without  corresponding  service  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and 
will  subject  the  offender  to  revocation  of  his  license  and  to  such  other  penalty 
as  the  law  provides.  A  resale  that  is  in  keeping  with  one  of  the  following 
principles  will  be  considered  lawful  under  general  rule  6 : 

(a)  Continuous  service, — ^The  seller  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve 
in  less  than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers  but 
who  are  unable  for  some  sufiicient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  source  of  supply. 

(b)  Carload  buying. — ^A  wholesaler  or  Jobber  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  car- 
load rates  from  distant  points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are 
unable  to  buy  the  commodity  in  carload  lots. 

(c)  Warehousing. — A  wholesaler  or  Jobber  may  continuously  and  customarily 
furnish  cold  storage  or  other  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers 
who  have  not  adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

(d)  Surplus  stocks. — ^A  wholesaler  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not 
for  speculation,  but  in  good  faith  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements 
of  his  business  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  dispose  of  to  his  regular  customers.    The  fact  that  such  goods  have 
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not  been  warehoused  by  such  wholesaler  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  they  were  not  bought  in  good  faith. 

Only  one  resale  permitted.— The  distributor  who  purchases  from  a  wholesaler 
or  Jobber  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  resell  the  goods  in  question  to 
a  wholesaler  or  jobber,  but  must  distribute  directly  to  retailers  or  consumers. 

MAXIMUM    MARGINS   ON    RESALES    JUSTIFIED   BY    PERFORMANCE    OF   ACTUAL    SERVICE 

SPECIFIED  IN  A,  B,   C,  AND  D,   ABOVE. 

1.  Seller's  marffins.— The  margin  of  profit  enjoyed  by  the  wholesaler  or 
jobber  selling  to  another  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  maximum  margin  named  for  the  particular  commodity  in  the 
wholesaler's  list  above.  These  margins  shall  include  all  cartage,  storage,  in- 
terest, and  other  charges. 

2.  Purchaser's  margins.— The  distributor  who  has  thus  purchased  within 
the  trade  shall  sell  the  goods  so  purchased  at  not  more  than  the  lower  margin 
indicated  in  the  list  above. 


MAXIMUM  MARGIN  ON  OTHER  RESALES. 

3.  On  all  Other  resales  such  as  accommodation  sales,  commonly  known  in  the 
trade  as  "pick-ups,"  only  one  wholesale  profit  (as  indicated  by  the  above 
maximum  margins)  is  allowed,  but  this  one  allowable  profit  may  be  divided  be- 
tween the  wholesalers  as  they  determine. 


SUGAR  RESALES. 

Sngar  must  not  be  resold  except  in  accordance  with  special  sugar  rules  1 
and  2,  governing  wholesale  dealers  in  sugar,  immediately  following. 

[XI — A — 5 — Note,  continued  (2).     Nor.  8,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI — A — 6 — note, 

continued  (2).] 

MAXIMUM  MARGINS  ON  SALES  BY  RETAILERS  TO  CONSUMERS. 

■ 

(Issued  Nov.  7,  1918.) 

The  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  any  sales  of  food  commodities 
at  a  gross  margin  above  delivered  cost  in  excess  of  those  indicated  below  are 
unreasonable,  and  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the 
statutes  and  of  the  above  regulations.  Percentage  may  be  calculated  on  the 
selling  price.  Delivered  cost  shall  mean  the  cost  at  the  railroad,  steamboat,  or 
other  terminal  in  the  retailer's  town.  Where  the  retailer  is  not  located  in  a 
railroad  or  steamboat  town,  he  may  include  any  hauling  charge  in  the  delivered 
cost 

The  lesser  margin  indicated  is  not  a  minimum  margin,  but  is  a  maximum 
margin  for  those  whose  cost  of  doing  business  is  less,  such  as  stores  which  do 
not  perform  the  services  of  credit  and  delivery.  Any  change  from  the  prewar 
practice  in  cash  discount  terms  or  other  changes  which  tend  to  or  result  in 
increasing  the  margin  of  profit  allowed  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice. 

The  retailer  may  have  the  benefit  of  fractional  costs  on  each  transaction; 
that  is,  he  may  calculate  the  total  charge  to  a  custodier  on  any  transaction  as 
if  fractional  costs  were  not  allowed,  and  if  the  result  is  a  fraction  he  may  add 
thereto  such  fraction  of  a  cent  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  price  in  even 
cents.  The  following  table  gives  an  example  in  the  case  of  eg^,  using  the  cash 
and  carry  margin  of  7  cents  per  dozen : 


Amount  of  sale. 


Idocen 

2  dozen 

3  dozen 


Cost. 


Margin. 


CmU. 


7 
14 
21 


Total. 


Fraction 
added. 


I 


selling 
price. 


10.54 
1.07 

i.eo 
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MAXIMUM   MABGINS. 

Victory  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-half  barrel  quantities  and  more, 
$1  to  $1.20  per  barrel. 

Victory  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-fourth  barrel  quantities  and  less, 
$1.35  to  $1.60  per  barrel. 

Victory  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-half  barrel  quantities  and  more,  $1 
to  $1.20  per  barrel. 

Wheat  flour,  original  mill  packages,  one-fourth  barrel  quantities  and  less, 
$1.35  to  $1.60  per  barrel. 

Wheat  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Barley  flour,  original  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Barley  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Rye  flour,  original  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Rye  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Corn  flour,  original  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Corn  flour,  broken  mill  packages,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Rice  flour,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Com  meal,  bulk,  1^  cents  per  i)Ound. 

Corn  meal,  original  mill  packages,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Hominy,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Sugar,  all  kinds,  in  bulk,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar,  all  kinds,  in  refiners'  original  packages,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Evaporated  milk,  unsweetened,  18  to  22  per  cent 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  bulk,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  original  mill  packages,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Rice,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Beans,  white  or  colored,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Starch,  edible,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Corn  sirup,  tins,  20  to  25  per  cent. 

Canned  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes,  standard  grades,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Canned  salmon — chums,  pink,  and  red,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Canned  sardines,  domestic,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Dried  fruit,  raisins,  prunes,  and  peaches,  25  to  30  per  cent. 

Lard,  pure  leaf,  bulk,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Lard,  pure  leaf,  tin,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Lard  substitutes,  bulk,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Lard  substitutes,  tins,  18  to  22  per  cent. 

Breakfast  bacon,  whole  pieces,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Heavy  bacon,  whole  pieces,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Hams,  smoked,  whole,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

In  quoting  sliced  ham  and  bacon  add  usual  differential  to  cover  actual 
shrinkage. 

"  Original  mill  packages  "  as  used  above  means  where  retailer  sells  product 
in  the  same  mill  container  as  received  by  him. 

**  Broken  mill  packages  "  means  when  retailer  removes  contents  from  original 
mill  packages  and  sells  in  smaller  quantities. 

By  other  special  regulations  the  retailers'  maximum  margins  have  also  been 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  following  list : 

Potatoes,  white  or  Irish,  25  to  30  per  cent 

Onions,  26  to  30  per  cent. 

Eggs  (whether  sold  in  carton  or  not),  7  to  8  cents  per  dozen. 

Butter,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

Butter  substitutes,  oleomargarine,  nut  margarine,  etc.,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cheese— American,  Cheddars,  Twins,  Plats,  Daisies,  long  Horns,  and  Y.  A.% 
7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

[XI — B,  Title  amended.] 

Effective  July  1,  1918.     • 

B.  The  title  "  Refined  sugar  "  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  Cane  and  beet 

sugar." 

[XI— B— 1.  2,  3.] 

B.  BEFIMED   SUQAB. 

Rule  1.  Profit  on  sugar  purchased  from  refiner, — fio  wholesale  dealer  in  re- 
fined sugar  who  purchases  such  sugar  from  the  producer  or  refiner,  direct  or 
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tlirough  a  broker,  shall  sell  such  sugar  at  an  advance  over  the  refiner's  list 
X>rice  at  which  he  purchased  such  sugar  greater  than  the  normal  margin  charged 
by  wholesale  dealers  in  refined  sugar  in  the  same  locality  or  such  margin  as 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  the  Food  Administration. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  1,  series  B,  governing  wholesale  dealers 
In  sugar.) 

NtvTE. — ^Thls  rule  applies  to  plantation  granulated  sugar. 

Rule  2.  Profit  on  aus/ar  obtained  from  other  than  refiner, — It  will  be  con- 
sidered an  unreasonable  practice  if  two  or  more  wholesale  dealers  handle  the 
same  sugar  at  a  greater  total  margin  than  that  prescribed  by  Rule  1.  No 
wholesale  dealer  or  other  licensee  who  purchases  refined  sugar  from  any  person 
other  than  the  producer  or  refiner  shall  sell  such  sugar  to  a  retailer  or  to  a 
person  using  such  sugar  in  manufacturing  at  a  price  representing  an  advance 
over  the  producer's  or  refiner's  list  price  on  the  day  of  such  sale  greater  than 
the  advance  allowed  by  the  preceding  rule  to  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  locality 
where  such  sale  occurs. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  2,  series  B,  governing  wholesale  dealers 
in  sugar.) 

Rule  3.  Retail  saUa  must  be  made  at  not  more  than  reasonable  advance  over 
cost. — ^The  licensee  shall  sell  sugar  at  retail  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price  of  the  particular  goods  sold,  without 
regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such  sale. 

[XI— B— 3— Note.] 

WHOLESAI.E  6B0CERS  AND  JOBBERS — MARGINS. 

See  schedule  of  margins  on  page  9,  under  special  rule  A-5. 

RETAIL  DEALERS,  LICENSED  AND  UNLICENSED — MASQINS. 

The  Food  Administration  has  not  the  power  to  license  retailers  doing  a 
business  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year,  but  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  the  statute,  including  those  as  to  hoarding,  speculation,  com- 
bination, and  excessive  profits. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  regards  1  cent  a  pound  as  the  reason- 
able margin  on  sugar  sold  at  retail. 

RESTRICTION  ON  QUANTITIES  OF  SUGAR  TO  BE  SOLD. 

Whilesale  grocers  should  exercise  great  care,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  retailer,  and  should  not  sell  sugar  in  quantities  in  excess  of  300  to  1,000 
pounds  at  a  time  to  a  buyer.  Sugar  should  not  be  shipped  without  a  positive 
order  from  the  buyer.  Wholesale  grocers  should  use  every  precaution  at  their 
command  to  prevent  duplication  of  sales  which  may  give  to  a  retailer  the 
opportunity  to  have  more  sugar  than  is  necessary  for  the  conservative 
distribution. 

Retailers:  Sugar  should  be  sold  to  town  and  city  consumers  in  not  more 
than  2  to  5  pound  quantities;  to  farm  and  rural  customers  in  not  more  than 
5  to  10  pound  quantities. 

The  Federal  food  administrator  in  each  State  may  grant  exceptions  to  the 
above  rule  cotacerning  the  quantities  which  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  may 
sell  to-  any  customer  at  one  time.  The  Federal  administrator  in  each  State 
may  make  such  exceptions  in  accordance  with  the  facts  presented  to  him  by 
the  dealer  desiring  such  privilege  to  sell  sugar  in  quantities  larger  than  above 
stated,  and  the  administrator  should  at  once  report  such  exceptions  to  the  Dis- 
tribution Division  of  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington.  In  no  case, 
however,  may  sugar  be  sold  in  such  quantities  as  to  result  in  hoarding. 

Retailers  may  sell  consumers  sugar  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home  canning 
purposes  by  obtaining  a  prescribed  certificate  that  the  sugar  is  to  be  used  for 
such  purpose  and  that  any  surplus  will  be  returned.  For  further  information 
consult  your  Federal  food  administrator. 

Mail-order  houses  may  offer  sugar  for  home  canning  in  25-pound  lots,  using 
the  above-mentioned  certificate  plan. 

ADVERTISING. 

The  Food  Administration  does  not  approve  of  advertisements  of  sugar  nam- 
ing special  prices,  deals,  schemes,  or  other  inducements  that  would  tend  to 
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lead  the  consumer  to  purchase  sugar  in  quantities  larger  than  his  ordinary 
requirements,  and  we  ask  that  such  advertisements  be  discontinued. 

The  Food  Administration  does  not  object  to  advertisements  directing  atten- 
tion to  a  particular  brand,  style,  or  quality  of  sugar. 

[XI— B— 3 — Note  (a).     Dec.   4,    1918.     Substitute   this   for  XI— B — 3 — ^Note.1 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  AND  JOBBERS — MARGINS. 

See  schedule  of  margins  under  special  rule  A-5. 

RETAIL   DEALERS,    LICENSED   AND   UNLICENSED — MARGINS. 

The  Food  Administration  has  not  the  power  to  license  retailers  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  less  than  $100,000  a  year,  but  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  statute.  Including  those  as  to  hoarding,  speculation,  combina- 
tion, and  excessive  profits. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  regards  1  cent  a  pound  as  the  reason- 
able margin  on  sugar  sold  at  retail. 

RESTRICTION  ON  QUANTITIES  OF  SUGAR  TO  BE  SOLD  BY  WHOLESALERS. 

Wholesale  grocers  should  exercise  great  care,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
retailer,  and  should  not  sell  sugar  in  quantities  of  300  to  1,000  pounds  at  a 
time  to  a  buyer.  Sugar  should  not  be  shipped  without  a  positive  order  from  the 
buyer.  Wholesale  grocers  should  use  every  precaution  at  their  command  in 
prevent  duplication  of  sales  which  may  give  to  a  retailer  the  opportunity  to  have 
more  sugar  than  is  necessary  for  conservative  distribution. 

(The  remainder  of  page  XI — B — 3 — ^Note  was  canceled  on  Dec.  3,  1918.  The 
restrictions  upon  the  advertising  of  sugar  have  been  removed.) 

[XI— B— 3— Note  (b).     Dec.   13,   1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI-^B — 3 — Note  (a). 1 

WHOESALE  GROCERS  AND  JOBBERS — MARGINS. 

See  schedule  of  margins  under  special  rule  A-5. 

RETAIL  DEALERS,   LICENSED   AND  UNLICENSED — MARGINS. 

» 

The  Food  Administration  has  not  the  power  to  license  retailers  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  less  than  $100,000  a  year,  but  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  statute,  including  those  as  to  hoarding,  speculation,  combiiia- 
tion,  and  excessive  profits. 

See  blue  page  XI — A — 5 — ^Note,  (continued),  for  retailer's  margins. 

RESTRICTION  ON  QUANTITIES  OF  SUGAR  TO  BE  SOLD  BT  WHOLESALERS. 

Rule  XI — A — 3  applies.     (Not  more  than  60  days*  supply.) 

ADVERTISING. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  advertising,  of  sugar  have  been  remoVed. 

[XI— B--4,  6.] 

Rule  4.  Sugar  to  be  distributed  equitably, — ^The  wholesaler  and  retailer  shall 
distribute  sugar  equitably  among  his  customers,  so  that  no  one  of  such  cus- 
tomers receives  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be 
available  for  distribution. 

Rule  5.  Certificates  ttvust  be  furnished  by  purchasers, — On  and  after  May  15, 
1918,  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  shall  not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person 
engaged  in  any  business  of  manufacturing,  bottling,  packing,  or  preparing  prod- 
ucts in  which  sugar  is' used  until  he  has  received  from  such  purchaser  a 
certificate  or  certificates,  duly  indorsed  by  the  buyer  and  issued  to  the  buyer 
by  the  Federal  food  administrator  for  the  State  in  which  the  buyer  is  located, 
certifying  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or  delivered  will  not  give 
the  buyer  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution 
in  the  United  States. 
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This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  shipments  or  deliveries  on  bona  Me  contracts 
enforceable  at  law  made  prior  to  May  15,  1918. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales  or  deliveries  to  (a)  hotels,  restaurants, 
boarding  houses,  or  other  public  eating  places  whose  products  are  sold  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises;  (6)  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  sugar  holding  a 
license  from  the  United  States  Food  Administration;  (c)  bakers  and  cracker 
manufacturers  holding  a  baker's  license  from  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

Note. — ^Among  the  classes  in  selling  to  whom  certificates  must  be  required 
lire  the  following,  but  the  list  is  not  absolutely  complete: 

(a)  Manufacturers  of  apple  butter,  beverage  sirups,  candy,  catsup,  cereals, 
chewing  gum,  chili  sauce,  chocolate,  cocoa,  condiments,  confectionery,  flavoring 
extracts,  fruit  preserves,  fruit  sirup,  glycerin,  honey.  Invert  sugar,  lee  cream, 
jam.  Jelly,  meat  products,  medicines,  preserves,  pickles,  soda  water,  soft  drinks, 
sirups,  tobacco,  vinegar,  wine. 

(b)  Canners,  preservers,  and  packers  of  every  kind  of  vegetables,  fruit,  milk, 
and  meat. 

(c)  Soda-water  fountains  and  dispensers  of  soft  drinks. 

(d)  Bottlers  of  soft  drinks. 

{€)  Leather  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  nonedlble  products  (use  of  sugar 
prohibited). 

Certificates  are  not  required  in  selling  to  licensed  wholesalers,  retailers,  or 
bakers,  even  though  they  use  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of  other  products, 
because  the  use  of  sugar  by  such  dealers  will  be  controlled  directly  by  license 
regulation. 

Certificates  are  not  required  in  sales  to  individual  consumers  or  in  sales  to 
unlicensed  retailers  of  sugar  not  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business. 

[XI — R — 4,  5,  amended.] 

Effective  July  1,  1918. 

Rule  4.  Sugar  to  be  distributed  equitably. — ^The  wholesaler  and  retailer 
shall  distribute  sugar  equitably  among  his  customers,  so  that  no  one  of  such' 
customers  receives  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be 
available  for  distribution.  He  shall  not  sell  sugar  to  individual  consumers 
residing  in  towns  or  cities  in  more  than  2-pound  lots,  nor  to  individual  con- 
sumers in  rural  or  farm  communities  in  more  than  5-pound  lots,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  his  State,  provided 
that  without  such  permission  additional  sugar  may  be  delivered  for  home  can- 
ning upon  the  purchaser  complying  with  such  requirements  as  may  be  issued 
by  the  Federal  food  administrator  for  the  State  in  question. 

Rule  5.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  wholesalers  only  upon  receipt  of  sugar-diS' 
tribution  certificates. — On  and  after  July  1, 1918,  the  wholesaler  or  Jobber  shall 
not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person  whomsoever  until  he  has  received  from 
such  purchaser  a  certificate  or  certificates  issued  by  a  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator to  some  retailer,  public  eating  place,  manufacturer,  baker,  or  other 
person  in  his  State,  certifying  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  op 
delivered  upon  such  certificate  will  not  give  the  person  to  whom  isstied  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United 
states.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  indorsed  by  the  person  to 
whom  Issued,  and  also  by  any  other  person  through  whose  hands  It  has 
passed. 

Note. — This  loile  applies  to  all  deliveries  by  wholesalers  and  supersedes  for- 
mer rule  5,  effective  May  16,  which  required  certificates  only  In  delivering  to 
manufacturers.  This  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries,  whether  contracts  therefor 
were  made  before  July  1  or  not.  It  applies  to  all  types  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
without  exception. 

The  above  rule  supersedes  rules  B — 4  and  B — 5  of  the  special  license  regula- 
tions that  govern  wholesalers,  retailers,  etc.,  in  handling  sugar. 

[XI — B — 4,  6  (b).     Oct.  5,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI — B — 4,  5,  amonded.] 

Rule  4  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  15, 1918).  Sugar  to  be  distributed  equita- 
bly.— ^The  wholesaler  and  retailer  shall  distribute  sugar  equitably  among  his 
customers  so  that  no  one  of  such  customers  receives  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distribution.  He  shall  not  deliver 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  day  of  any  month,  nor  from  the  16th  to  the  last  day 
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of  any  month,  to  any  individual  consumer  more  than  1  pound  for  each  person 
in  his  household  or  establishment,  provided  that  the  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator of  any  State  may  authorize  the  monthly  allotment  of  2  pounds  per 
person  to  be  delivered  in  any  other  prescribed  manner  in  any  city,  county,  or 
district  in  his  State. 

Note. — ^The  canning  season  being  over,  there  will  be  no  more  allotments  for 
canning. 

Rule  5.  Sugar  to  he  delivered  hy  wholesalers  orUy  upon  receipt  of  tugar-dii- 
tribution  certificate, — On  and  after  July  1,  1918,  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall 
not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person  whomsoever  until  he  has  recetved  from 
such  purchaser  a  certificate  or  certificates  issued  by  a  Federal  food  administra- 
tor to  some  retailer,  public  eating  place,  manufacturer,  baker,  or  other  person 
in  his  State  certifying  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or  delivered 
upon  such  certificate  will  not  give  the  person  to  whom  issued  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United  States.  Sucb 
certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  indorsed  by  the  person  to  whom  issued  and 
also  by  any  other  person  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 

Note. — ^This  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries  by  wholesalers  and  supersede 
former  rule  5,  effective  May  15,  which  required  certificates  only  in  delivering 
to  manufacturers.  This  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries,  whether  contracts  therefor 
were  made  before  July  1  or  not.  It  applies  to  all  types  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
without  exception. 

[XI— B — i,  6  (c).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— B — 1.  5  (b).] 

Rule  4  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918).  Sugar  to  be  dU- 
tributed  equitably, — ^The  wholesaler  and  retailer  shall  distribute  sugar  equitably 
among  his  customers  so  that  no  one  of  such  customers  receives  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distribution.  He  shall 
not  deliver  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  day  of  any  month,  nor  from  the  16th  to  the 
last  day  of  any  month,  to  any  individual  consumer  more  than  2  pounds  for  each 
person  in  his  household  or  establishment,  provided  that  the  Federal  food  ad- 
ministrator of  any  State  may  authorize  the  monthly  allotment  of  4  pounds  per 
person  to  be  delivered  in  any  other  prescribed  manner  in  any  city,  county,  or 
district  in  his  State. 

Rule  5.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  wholesalers  only  upoti  receipt  of  sugar  dis- 
tribution  certificates. — On  and  after  July  1, 1918,  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall 
not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  jierson  whomsoever  until  he  has  received  from 
such  purchaser  a  certificate  or  certificates  issued  by  a  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator to  some  retailer,  public  eating  place,  manufacturer,  baker,  or  other  person 
In  his  State,  certifyig  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or  delivered  upon 
such  certificate  will  not  give  the  person  to  whom  issued  more  than  his  fair 
Share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United  States.  Such 
certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  indorsed  by  the  person  to  whom  issued  and 
also  by  any  other  person  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 

Note. — ^This  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries  by  wholesalers  and  supersedes 
former  rule  5,  effective  May  15,  which  required  certificates  only  in  delivering 
to  manufacturers.  This  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries,  whether  contracts  therefor 
were  made  before  July  1  or  not.  It  applies  to  all  types  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
without  exception. 

[XI— B— 4,  6  (d).    Nov.   26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— B — 4.   5  (c).] 

Rule  4  (as  amended  Nov.  22,  1918,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918).  Sugar  to  be  dis- 
tributed equitably, — ^The  wholesaler  and  retailer  shall  distribute  sugar  equi- 
tably among  his  customers  so  that  no  one  of  such  customers  receives  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  which  may  then  be  available  for  distributloa. 
The  retailer  shall  not  deliver  during  any  one  month  to  any  individual  consumer 
more  than  4  pounds  of  sugar  for  each  person  in  the  buyer's  household  or 
establishment. 

Rule  5.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  wholesalers  only  upon  receipt  of  sugar 
distribution  certificates, — ^On  and  after  July  1,  1918,  the  wholesaler  or  jobber 
shall  not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person  whomsoever  until  he  has  received 
from  such  purchaser  a  certificate  or  certificates  issued  by  a  Federal  food  admin- 
istrator to  some  retailer,  public  eating  place,  manufacturer,  baker,  or  other 
person  in  his  State  certifying  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or 
delivered  upon  such  certificate  will  not  give  the  person  to  whom  Issued  moi« 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United 
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States.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  valid  unless  indorsed  by  the  person  to 
whom  issued  and  also  by  any  other  person  through  whose  hands  it  has  passed. 
Note. — ^Thls  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries  by  wholesalers  and  supersedes 
former  rule  5,  'effective  May  15,  which  required  certificates  only  in  delivering 
to  manufacturers.  This  rule  applies  to  all  deliveries,  whether  contracts  there- 
for were  made  before  July  1  or  not.  It  applies  to  all  types  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar  without  exception. 

[XI — ^B — 4,  5,  6,  7.     Dec.  4,  1918.     Subatltnte  this  for  XI— B — i,  5  (d)  and  XI— B~6,  7, 

amended.] 

Rui£  4.  Sugar  to  be  distributed  equitably.    (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

Rx7L£  5.  '*  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  wholesalers  only  upon  receipt  of  sugar- 
distribution  certificates,"     (Repealed  Nov,  27,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918.) 

RtTXE  6.  **  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  retailers  to  public  eating  places,  mawufac- 
turers,  and  bakers  only  upon  receipt  of  sugar-distribution  certificates"  (Re- 
pealed Nov.  27,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918.) 

RuxjB  7.  "  Wholesalers  and  retailers  to  buy  only  upon  presenting  certificates 
and  to  use  sugar  in  their  own  manufacturing  only  i^pon  obtaining  manufaC' 
turer*s  certificate,"     (Repealed  Nov.  27,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918.) 


[XI — B— 4,  6.    Insert  this  after  XI — ^B — 4,  5,  amended.] 

The  rules  which  prohibit  the  delivery  of  sugar  except  upon  the  receipt  of 
sugar-distribution  certificates  from  the  purchaser  apply  to  sugar  to  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii.  The  refiners  located  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  will  be  permitted  to  deliver  sugar  to  buyers  in  those  Terri- 
tories without  such  certificates,  but  shipments  from  the  United  States  must  not 
be  made  \vithout  the  express  permission  of  the  Federal  food  adminlsrators  in 
those  Territories.  For  the  present  the  rules  requiring  sugar-distribution  certifi- 
cates will  not  apply  to  the  shipment  of  sugar  to  Alaska  for  the  reason  that 
sugar  must  be  distributed  to  that  country  only  during  a  short  period  of  the  year, 
owing  to  traffic  blockades  during  the  winter  due  to  climatic  conditions.  (Ef- 
fective Aug.  14,  1918.) 

[XI— B— 6,  7.] 

RrTLE  6.  Caficeled  certificates  to  be  sent  to  Federal  food  administrator. — The 
wholesaler  or  retailer  shall  cancel  immediately  upon  receipt  and  mail  on  the 
let  of  each  month  to  the  Federal  food  administrator  whose  name  is  s}gned 
thereto  all  sugar  certificates  received  by  him  during  the  preceding  month. 

Rule  7.  Wholesaler  or  retailer  not  to  use  sugar  in  manufacturing  without  per- 
mission of  Federal  food  administrator. — ^The  wholesaler  or  retailer  shall  not, 
after  May  15, 1918,  use  sugar  in  the  manufacture,  bottling,  packing,  or  prepara- 
tion of  any  other  product  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator of  the  State  where  such  product  is  manufactured  or  prepared  certifi- 
cates that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  so  used  will  not  exceed  his  fair  share 
of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution.  He  shall  use  no  sugar  in  excess 
of  the  amount  called  for  by  the  certificates  issued  to  him.  The  licensee  shall 
not  buy  sugar  for  such  purposes  without  turning  in  a  certificate  for  the  amount 
purchased.  In  transferring  sugar  from  his  wholesale  or  retail  stock  for  such 
purpose  he  shall  cancel  certificates  representing  the  amount  of  sugar  so  trans- 
ferred, and  shall  file  them  at  the  end  of  each  month  with  the  Federal  food 
administrator  whose  name  is  signed  thereto. 

Note. — Rules  4,  5,  6,  and  7  were  promulgated  May  2, 1918. 

[XI — ^B — 6,  7,  amended,  eflFective  Jnly  1,  1918.] 

Rule  6.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  retailers  to  public  eating  places,  manufao- 
tifrers,  and  bakers  only  on  receipt  of  sugar-distribution  certificates, — On  and 
after  July  1,  1918,  a  retailer  shall  not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person 
operating  a  public  eating  place,  or  operating  a  boarding  house  or  institution 
serving  regularly  25  persons  or  more,  or  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, bottling,  packing,  or  preparing  products  (including  bakery  products)  in 
which  sugar  is  used  until  he  has  received  from  such  purchaser  a  certificate  or 
certificates  duly  indorsed  by  the  buyer  and  Issued  to  the  buyer  by  the  Federal 
food  administrator  for  the  State  in  which  the  buyer  is  located,  certifSring  that 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or  delivered  will  not  give  the  buyer  more 
than  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution  in  the  United 
States. 

Note. — ^The  retailer  may  deliver  without  a  sugar-distribution  certificate  to 
individual  consumers  complying  with  any  agreement  made  by  him  in  obtaining 
his  own  certificates  from  the  Federal  food  administrator  in  his  State. 
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Rule  7.  Wholesaler  and  retailer  to  buy  only  on  presenting  certificates^  and 
to  use  sugar  in  their  own  manufacturing  only  upon  obtaining  manufacturer^ 
certificates. — ^The  wholesaler  or  retailer  shall  not,  after  July  1,  ,1018,  use  sugar 
In  the  manufacture,  bottling,  packing,  or  preparation  of  any  other  product 
until  he  has  obtained  from  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where 
such  product  is  manufactured  or  prepared  certificates  that  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  to  be  so  used  will  not  exceed  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available 
for  distribution.  He  "shall  use  no  sugar  in  excess  of  the  amount  called  for  in 
the  certificates  issued  to  him.  He  shall  not  buy  sugar  for  any  purpose  without 
turning  in  certificates  issued  to  him  or  turned  in  to  him  by  other  persons  upon 
deliveries  of  sugar  for  the  amount  purchased. 

Note. — This  rule  supersedes  former  rule  7,  effective  May  15,  1918. 

The  above  rules  supersede  rules  B-6  and  B-7  of  the  special  license  r^^la- 
tlons  that  govern  wholesalers,  retailers,  etc.,  in  handling  sugar. 

[XI— B — 8  (new),  effective  Aug.  1,  1918.     July  31,  1918.     Insert  after  XI — ^B — 6,  7.1 

Rule  8.  Wholesaler  to  deliver  to  Federal  food  administrator  certificates  in 
amxmnts  of  interim  certificates  issued  to  him, — ^The  wholesaler  shall  deliver  to 
the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  he  is  located,  on  or  before 
August  25,  1918,  sugar-distribution  certificates  out  of  the  interim  certificates 
issued  to  l^ini  or  out  of  certificates  received  by  him  upon  sales  of  sugar  to 
others,  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  all  interim  certificates  issued 
directly  to  liim  for  the  month  of  July;  and  on  or  before  October  15  in  an 
additional  amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  all  interim  certificates  issued 
directly  to  him  for  the  month  of  July.  He  shall  not  use  any  of  such  certificates 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  sugar. 

Note. — Interim  certificates  were  issued  to  many  wholesalers  for  the  month 
of  July  in  order  to  prevent  any  holdup  in  the  distribution  of  sugar  from  the 
refineries  pending  the  installation  of  certificate  system.  Hereafter  certificates 
for  each  month  will  be  issued  before  the  first  of  the  month,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  jobbers  should  not  be  able  to  do  business  with  a  stock  equal  to  that 
held  on  July  1,  to  be  replenishecl  only  when  new  certificates  are  turned  in  by 
retailers  or  others. 

[XI— B— 8,  9   (new),  effective  Aug.  1,  1918.     Sept.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for 

XI— B— 8.1 

Uuijc  8.  Wholesaler  to  deliver  to  Federal  food  administrator  certificates  in 
amounts  of  interim  certificates  issued  to  him. — ^The  wholesaler  shall  deliver  to 
the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  he  is  located,  on  or  before 
August  25.  1918,  sugar  distribution  certificates  out  of  the  interim  certificates 
issued  to  him  or  out  of  certificates  received  by  him  upon  sales  of  sugar  ta 
others,  in  an  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  all  interim  certificates  Issued 
directly  to  him  for  the  month  of  July,  and  on  or  before  October  15  in  an  addi- 
tional amount  equal  to  three-fourths  of  all  interim  certificates  issued  directly  to 
him  for  the  month  of  July.  He  shall  not  use  any  of  such  certificates  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  sugar. 

Note. — Interim  certificates  were  issued  to  many  wholesalers  for  the  month  of 
July  in  order  to  prevent  any  holdup  in  the  distribution  of  sugar  from  the 
refineries,  pending  the  installation  of  certificate  system.  Hereafter  certificates 
for  each  month  will  be  issued  before  the  1st  of  the  month,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  jobbers  should  not  be  able  to  do  business  with  a  stock  equal  to  that 
held  un  July  1,  to  be  replenished  only  when  new  certificates  are  turned  In  by 
retailers  or  others. 

Rule  9.  Sale  of  powered  sugar  limited  (new,  Sept.  20, 1918,  effective  Oct  10, 
1918). — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  powdered  sugar  for  domestic  consumption  or 
any  other  purposes  other  than  commercial  manufacturing  and  for  conunerdal 

baking. 

[XI— B— 8,  9  (a).    Nov.  16.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— B — 8,  9.] 

Kttle  8.  Wholesaler  to  deliver  to  Federal  food  administrator  certificates  in 
amounts  of  interim  certificates  issued  to  him.    (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 
RiTTx  9.  Sale  of  powdered  sugar  limited.     (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 

[XI— C— 1.  2.  8.] 

C.   WHEA.T  FLOUR. 

Mixed  flour  that  consists  of  more  than  50  per  cent  wheat  fiour  is  considered  to 
be  wheat  fiour  for  the  purpose  of  these  rules  except  rules  8,  10,  and  12. 
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Rnut  1.  Flour  supply  limited  to  SO  days'  requirements. — ISo  licensee  dealing 
in  wheat  flour  shall  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  his  possession  at  any  time  any 
such  flour  In  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business 
for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  30  days,  provided  that  this  rule 
shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  having  on  hand  not  to  exceed  a  carload  of 
such  flour. 

Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  6,  series  B,  governing  dealers  in 
wheat  flour. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  particular  quantity  of  flour  within  30 
days  after  it  is  received.  The  rule  is  complied  with  if  at  any  given  time  there 
is  on  hand  a  supply  not  In  excess  of  reasonable  requirements  during  the  period 
of  30  days  next  ensuing,  and  orders  may  be  placed  so  that  the  permitted  stock 
may  be  maintained. 

KiTiJB  2.  Contracts  for  delivery  of  flour  more  than  30  days  ahead  prohib- 
Med. — ^No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  make  or  have  oustanding  at  any 
time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  except  such  contracts  as  require 
shipment  or  delivery  within  30  days  after  the  making  of  such  contracts :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  with  the  government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  7,  series  B,  governing  dealers  in  wheat 
flour. ) 

Rule  3.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  30  days*  supply  of  flour. — "So 
licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  deliver  any  such  flour  to  any  i)erson  know- 
ing that  such  delivery  will  give  such  person  a  supply  thereof  in  excess  of  his 
reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  30  days 
next  succeeding  the  delivery  thereof:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  pre- 
vent a  licensee  from  selling  or  delivering  to  another  licensee  a  carload  of  such 
flour. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  8,  series  B,  governing  dealers  in  wheat 
flour.) 

[XI— C— 1,  2,  3  (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— C— 1,  2,  3.] 

C.   WHEAT  FLOUB. 

Mixed  flour  which  consists  of  more  than  50  per  cent  wheat  flour'ls  considered 
to  be  wheat  flour  for  the  purpose  of  these  rules,  except  rules  8,  10,  and  12. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Flour  supply  lim- 
ited to  60  days*  requirements. — No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  keep  on 
hand  or  have  In  his  possession  at  any  time  any  such  flour  not  sold  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  in  a  quantity  In  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business 
for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days. 

Note. — It  is  not  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  particular  quantity  of  flour 
within  60  days  after  it  is  received.  The  rule  is  complied  with  if  at  any  given 
time  there  is  on  hand  a  supply  not  in  excess  of  reasonable  requirements  during 
the  period  of  60  days  next  ensuing,  and  orders  may  be  placed  so  that  the  per- 
mitted stock  may  be  maintained. 

Rule  2.  Contracts  for  delivery  of  flour  more  than  SO  days  ahead  prohibited. — 
No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  wheat  flour,  except  such  contracts  as  require  ship- 
ment or  delivery  within  30  days  after  the  making  of  such  contracts :  Provided, 
however^  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  with  the  government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  7,  series  B,  governing  dealers  in  wheat 
flour. ) 

Rule  3  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Must  not  sell  or 
deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  flour. — No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour 
shall  deliver  any  such  flour  to  any  dealer  or  baker  knowing  that  such  delivery 
will  give  such  person  a  supply,  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  in  excess  of 
his  reasonable  requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days 
next  succeeding  the  delivery  thereof. 

[XI — C— 1.  2,  8  (b).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  thia  for  XI— C— 1,  2,  3  (a). J 

C.    WHEAT   FLOXTR. 

Ncyns. — ^Mlxed  flour  that  consists  of  more  than  50  per  cent  wheat  flour  is 
considered  to  be  wheat  flour  for  the  purposes  of  these  rules. 
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Rule  1  (as  amended  Nov.  12, 1918).  FUmr  supply  limited  to  90  day^  require- 
merits. — No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  his 
possession  at  any  time  any  such  flour  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  a 
quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business,  for  use  or 
sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  90  days :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not 
prevent  the  licensee  from  having  on  hand  not  to  exceed  a  carload  of  such 
flour. 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Nov.  12, 1918).  Contracts  for  delivery  of  flour  more  than 
60  days  ahead  prohibited. — No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  make  or 
have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  wheat  flour,  except 
such  contracts  as  require  shipment  or  delivery  within  60  days  after  the  making 
of  such  contracts:  Provided,  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or  with  the 
government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  8  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  90 
days*  supply  of  flour. — ^No  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  shall  deliver  any  sudi 
flour  to  any  dealer  or  baker  knowing  that  such  delivery  will  give  such  person 
a  supply,  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold,  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  require- 
ments for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  90  days  next  succeeding  the 
delivery  thereof :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery 
of  a  carload  of  such  flour  to  any  licensee. 

[XI— C— 4.) 

Rule  4.  Must  use  prescribed  flour  contract  form. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell 
any  wheat  flour  in  quantities  of  25  barrels  or  more  except  by  signed  contract  in 
the  form  prescribed  below.  The  licensee  shall  not  sell  wheat  flour  in  qaantitles 
less  than  25  barrels  without  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  prescribed 
below  shall  prevail. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  9,  series  B,  governing  dealers  In  wheat 
flour. ) 

FORM  OF  CONTRACT  REFERRED  TO  IN  RULE  C — 4. 


Contract  No.. 


Date. 


.,  19.. 

,  of 

.sell,  and 


of buy,  the 

following  articles,  on  th^  terms  and  conditions  stated  below : 

Time  of   {d^? "^*"^lSn7-V.V™.'^^^^^ 

Shipment  or  delivery  periods  to  be 

Destination 

Routing 

Terms  payment Draft,  through 

Bank  of 


No.  of  packages. 

SIxe. 

Kind. 

Brand. 

Price. 

Give  rate  beois.  destlnatioii, 
or  place  of  delivery. 

[XI— O    4     (a).    Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— C — 4.] 

Ruuc  4  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Uniform  flow 
contract  prescribed. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  flour  In  quantities 
of  50  barrels  or  more  except  by  signed  contract  in  the  form  prescribed  belov. 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  wheat  flour  in  quantities  less  than  60  barrels  with* 
out  stipulating  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  prescribed  below  shall  prevail. 
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C5on tract  No.. 


FORM    OF    CONTRACT    REFERRED   TO   IN    RULE    C — 4. 


Date. 


19-- 

,  of 

.sell,   and 


of buy,   the 

:f ollowing  articles,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stat«d  below : 

Time  of  /  Shipment 

iime  or  ^j^  Delivery    within 

Shipment  or  delivery  periods  to  be 

r>estination 

Routing * 

Terms  payment Draft,  through 

Rank  of 


No.  ofpackagflB. 

sue. 

Kind. 

Brand. 

Price. 

Oive  rate  basis,  destination 
or  place  of  delivery. 

, 

•■.•.. 

[XI — C — 4 — Continued.] 


TERMS   AND  CONDITIONS. 


(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
buyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all  reg^ulations  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights. — ^Flour  shall  be  sold  upon  the  basis  of  net  weights  when 
packed,  and  the  determining  factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content 
not  in  excess  of  Government  allowance. 

(3)  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  con- 
ditions, representations,  or  warranties,  verbal  or  otherwise,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  assignment  or  cancellation  of  this  contract,  except  as  herein  stated, 
and  no  agent  or  representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of 
this  contract 

(4)  Shipment  within  SO  days. — It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  above 
order  shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  as  specified  within  30  calendar  days,  dated 
from  time  when  the  order  is  taken. 

(5)  Nonextension  of  time. — ^There  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of  ship- 
ment or  delivery  under  this  contract,  except  as  herein  specified. 

(6)  Buyer's  nonfulflUment  of  contract. — If  the  buyer  shall  refuse  to  accept 
any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder,  or  fail  to  file  with  the  seller 
within  15  days  of  the  date  of  the  order,  shipping  instructions  permitting  the 
seller  to  ship  at  his  option  within  the  remaining  period  of  the  contract,  or  to 
perform  any  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may,  at  its  option, 
and  upon  due  notice  to  the  buyer,  cancel  this  contract  and  the  buyer  shall  pay 
to  the  seller  an  entry  charge  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and  50  cents  per 
ton  on  feed.  The  seller  may  pursue  such  other  remedies  as  the  law  may  provide. 
On  the  refusal  or  neglect  by  the  buyer  to  accept  any  shipment  or  delivery  as 
specified  hereunder  and  (or)  to  perform  any  of  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the 
seller  may  treat  such  refusal  or  neglect  as  a  breach  of  the  entire  contract,  for 
which  the  seller  is  entitled  immediately  to  avail  himself  of  any  rights  in  this 
contract  specified;  but,  except  for  reason  or  reasons  specified  herein,  If  the 
shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  is  not  executed  within  30  days  from  date  of 
contract,  it  shall  be  canceled,  and  payment  of  charges  above  specified  shall  be 
made  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller. 

(7)  Seller's  nonfiUfUlment  of  contract. — If  the  seller  shall  fail  (except  for 
the  reasons  herein  specified)  to  make  any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified 
within  the  time  indicated  by  this  contract,  then  the  buyer  may,  at  his  option,- 
cancel  the  shipment  or  delivery,  9nd  in  event  of  such  default  the  seller  shall. 
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upon  demand,  pay  to  the  buyer  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  50 
cents  per  ton  on  feed,  and  the  buyer  may  pursue  such  other  remedies  as  the  Law 
provides. 

(8)  Exceptions  to  seller's  respotisihUity, — For  delay  in  making  shipment  or 
delivery  as  specified,  occurring  through  the  fulfillment  of  Government  contracts, 
or  through  fire,  strikes,  or  labor  dlfiiculties,  or  failure  of  governmental  agencies 
to  supply  wheat,  acts  of  carriers,  or  similar  causes  beyond  the  contol  of  the 
seller,  the  seller  is  not  responsible. 

(9)  Package  differentials. — ^Both  buyer  and  seller  agree  herewith  to  accept 
the  basis  of  package  difterentials  specified  on  the  back  hereof. 


By 
By 


Seller, 
Buyer, 


[XI — C— 4  (a)— Continued.     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— C — 4 — Continued.] 

TEBMS  AND  CONDFriONS. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed — 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations, — ^That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  con- 
form to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights, — ^That  the  wheat  flour  and  wheat-mill  feed  covered  by  this 
contract  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  determining 
factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Govemroent 
allowance. 

(3)  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — ^That  there  are  no  conditions,  represen- 
tations, or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment 
or  cancellation  of  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated,  and  that  no  agent  or 
representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this  contract. 

(4)  Shipments  icithin  SO  days. — ^That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or  de- 
livered as  specified  within  30  days  from  the  time  that  the  order  is  confirmed  by 
the  seller  unless  a  shorter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Routing. — That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  sliipments  un- 
less otherwise  stated  in  this  contract. 

(6)  Nonextension  of  time. — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of 
shipment  or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(7)  Buyer's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  buyer  shall  fail  to  file 
with  the  seller  within  15  days  of  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract  ship- 
ping instructions  permitting  the  seller  to  ship  at  his  option  within  the  remain- 
ing period  of  the  contract,  then  the  seller  nfay  cancel  this  contract  and  the 
buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an  entry  charge  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  flour  and 
50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference,  provided  that  if 
such  shipping  instructions  are  received  before  the  expiration  of  30  days  from 
the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract,  and  prior  to  any  cancellation  being 
sent,  the  seller*s  right  to  cancel  shall  cease.  If  the  buyer  shall  refuse  to  accept 
any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  perform  any  of  the 
other  terms  of  this  agreement  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the 
buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  the  entry  charge  above  provided,  plus  or  minus  the 
market  difference.  In  addition  thereto  the  seller  may  pursue  such  further  reme- 
dies as  the  law  may  provide. 

(8)  Seller's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  seller  shall  fail  except 
for  the  reasons  specified  in  paragraph  9  of  this  contract  to  make  any  shipment 
or  delivery  as  specified  then  the  buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  this  contract  at 
any  time  before  actual  shipment,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  to  the  buyer  the  sum 
of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  fiour  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the 
market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue  such  further  remedies  as  the  law 
may  provide. 

(9)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsibilities. — ^That  if  this  contract  can  not  be 
performed  by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified,  because  of  Government  con- 
tracts not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires, 
strikes,  labor  difficulties,  acts  of  carriers,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  seller,  and  if  the  seller  notifles  the  buyer  of  such  inability,  stating  the  spe- 
cific cause,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  such  inability  will  prevent  performance 
and  in  any  event  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery,  the  seller  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer  shall  have 
the   option   of    canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  difference,  provided  he 
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exercises  such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  when  he  receives  notice  of 
the  seller's  inability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised  the  contract 
time  of  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  extended  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
termination  of  seller's  inability  is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  30  days  beyond  the 
ori^nal  date  of  shipment  or  delivery.  At  the  end  of  such  additional  80  days* 
period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the  right  to  cancel  as  above  provided,  or  the 
contract  shall  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  responailHUty  for  final  payment, — ^That  where  buyer  spedfles 
the  bank  through  which  draft  is  to  be  presented  and  to  whom  payment  Is  to  be 
made  by  the  buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to  the  seller. 

(11)  Package  differentials. — That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  ship- 
ment or  delivery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the 
package  differentials  in  effect  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

,  Seller  y 

By . 

,  Buyer, 

By—- . 

[XI — C — 1 — Continued  (b).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  have  been  changed; 

substitute  this  for  XI — C — 4  (a)  continued.] 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed — 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  con- 
form to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  tceights. — ^That  the  wheat  flour  and  wheat  mill  feed  covered  by  this 
contract  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  determining 
factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Government 
allowance. 

(3)  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — ^That  there  are  no  conditions,  repre- 
sentations, or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment 
or  cancellation  of  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated,  and  that  no  agent  or 
representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this  contract. 

(4)  Shipments  within  60  days. — ^That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or 
delivered  as  specified  within  60  days  from  the  time  that  the  order  is  confirmed 
by  the  seller  unless  a  shorter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Routing. — ^That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  shipments 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  contract. 

(6)  Nonextension  of  time. — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of 
shipment  or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(7)  Buyer's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  If  the  buyer  shall  fall  to  file 
with  the  seller  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract 
shipping  instructions  permitting  the  seller  to  ship  at  his  option  within  the 
remaining  period  of  the  contract,  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and 
the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an  entry  charge  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on 
flour  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference,  pro- 
vided that  If  such  shipping  instructions  are  received  before  the  expiration  of 
60  days  from  the  date  of  confirmation  of  this  contract,  and  prior  to  any  can- 
cellation being  sent,  the  seller's  right  to  cancel  shall  cease.  If  the  buyer  shall 
refuse  to  accept  any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  fall  to. 
perform  any  of  the  other  terms  of  this  agreement  then  the  seller  may  cancel 
this  contract  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  the  entry  charge  above 
provided,  plus  or  minus  the  market  difference.  In  addition  thereto  the  seller 
may  pursue  such  further  remedies  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(8)  Seller's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  If  the  seller  shall  fall  except 
for  the  reasons  specified  In  paragraph  9  of  this  contract  to  make  any  shipment 
or  delivery  as  specified  then  the  buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  this  contract 
at  any  time  before  actual  shipment,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  to  the  buyer  the 
sum  of  25  cents  per  barrel  on  fiour  and  50  cents  per  ton  on  feed,  plus  or  minus 
the  market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue  such  further  remedies  as  the 
law  may  provide. 

(9)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsilHUties. — ^That  If  this  contract  can  not  be 
Tjerformed  by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified,  because  of  Government  con- 
tracts not  In  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires, 
strikes,  labor  difficulties,  acts  of  carriers,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control 
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of  the  seller,  and  if  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  of  such  inability,  stating  the 
specific  cause,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  such  inability  will  prevent  performance 
and  in  any  event  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery,  the  seller  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer  shall  have 
the  option  of  canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  difference,  provided  he  exer- 
cises such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  when  he  receives  notice  of  the 
seller's  inability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised  the  contract  time 
of  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  extended  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
termination  of  seller's  inability  is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  30  days  beyond 
the  original  date  of  shipment  or  delivery.  At  the  end  of  such  additional  90 
days'  period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the  right  to  cancel  as  above  provided,  or 
the  contract  shall  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  reaponHMtity  far  fLnal  payment, — ^That  where  buyer  specifies 
the  bank  through  which  draft  is  to  be  presented  and  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
made  by  the  buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to  the  seller. 

(11)  Package  differentUUs. — ^That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  shipment 
or  delivery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the  package 
differentials  in  effect*  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 


Setter, 
By . 


Buyer, 
By . 

[XI— C— 5,  6.  7.3 

WHEAT-CONSEBVATION   RULES. 

The  following  wheat-conservation  rules,  which  correspond  to  special  rul^ 
28,  27,  28,  2df  80,  81,  and  82,  series  B,  governing  wholesalers  and  retailers  of 
wheat  flour  are  promulgated  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply 
and  equitable  distribution  of  wheat  flour  for  purposes  essential  to  the  national 
security  and  defense  and  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Under 
existing  conditions,  the  unrestricted  distribution  of  flour  is  deemed  to  be 
clearly  an  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  wasteful  practice. 

Rule  5.  Wheat  flour  not  to  he  sold  or  used  for  purposes  other  tTtan  human 
Qonsumption, — ^No  licensee  shall  sell,  use,  or  deliver  to  any  person  wheat  flour 
of  any  grade  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  manufacture  of  human  food, 
except  by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Note. — ^Requests  for  such  permission  shall  be  made  to  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  Distribution  Division,  Washington,  D.  C,  stating  specifi- 
cally amounts  of  and  purposes  for  which  such  flour  is  to  be  used. 

RxTLE  6.  Wholesalers  must  reduce  purchases  of  wheat  flour  SO  per  cent. — ^The 
licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  at  wholesale  shall  not,  without  the  written 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  purchase  for  delivery 
to  him  during  the  three  months'  periods  from  February  1  to  April  80,  and 
May  1  to  July  31,  in  1018,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  his  normal  requirements 
of  flour  for  such  period.  The  amount  of  purchases  made  in  the  corresponding 
three-month  periods  in  1917  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
normal  requirements. 

Note. — In  calculating  wheat  flour  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  and  rule  7 
the  licensee  shall  include  the  wheat  flour  contained  in  mixed  flours  of  any  kind 
which  he  may  handle. 

Rule  7.  Must  distribute  flour  equitably, — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour 
at  wholesale  should  distribute  the  70  per  cent  of  his  requirements,  purchased 
in  accordance  with  rule  6,  through  his  customary  markets  and  channels  of 
distribution  in  such  manner  that  each  of  his  customers  receives  his  fair  share 
thereof,  and  that  during  the  three-month  periods  from  February  1,  1918,  to 
April  80,  1918,  and  from  May  1,  1918.  to  July  81,  1918,  no  town,  dty.  State, 
or  district  receives  from  the  licensee  more  tiban  70  per  cent  of  the  amount 
it  received  in  the  corresponding  three-month  period  in  the  year  1917.  He 
^all  not  seek  new  markets  or  channels  of  distribution,  and  sales  of  large 
quantities  to  new  customers  will  be  regarded  prima  facie  as  a  violation  of 
this  rule. 

Note. — ^See  note  to  rule  6  regarding  mixed  flours. 
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[XI — ^B — 6,  7,  amended,  effective  Jaly  1,  1918.] 

Ruijc  6.  Sugar  to  be  delivered  by  retailers  to  public  eating  places,  manufac- 
turers, and  bankers  only  on  receipt  of  sugar-distribution  certificates.— On  and 
after  July  1,  1918,  a  retailer  shall  not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  person 
operating  a  public  eating  place,  or  operating  a  boarding  house  or  institution 
serving  regularly  25  persons  or  more,  or  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing, bottling,  packing,  or  preparing  products  (induding  bakery  products) 
in  which  sugar  is  used  until  he  has  received  from  such  purchaser  a  certificate 
or  certificates  duly  indorsed  by  the  buyer  and  issued  to  the  buyer  by  the 
Federal  food  administrator  for  the  State  in  which  the  buyer  is  located  certify- 
ing that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  sold  or  delivered  will  not  give  the 
buyer  more  than  his  fair  sliare  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution 
in  the  United  States. 

Note. — The  retailer  may  deliver  without  a  sugar-distribution  certificate  to 
individual  consumers  complying  with  any  agreement  made  by  him  in  obtaining 
his  own  certificates  from  the  Federal  food  administrator  in  his  State. 

Rule  7.  Wholesaler  and  retailer  to  buy  only  on  presenting  certificates  and 
to  use  sugar  in  their  oum  manufacturing  only  upon  obtaining  manufacturers* 
certificates, — ^The  wholesaler  or  retailer  shall  not,  after  July  1,  1918,  use  sugar 
in  the  manufacturing,  bottling,  packing,  or  preparation  of  any  other  product 
until  he  has  obtained  from  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where 
such  product  is  manufactured  or  prepared  certificates  that  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  to  be  so  used  will  not  exceed  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available 
for  distribution.  He  shall  use  no  sugar  in  excess  of  the  amount  called  for 
in  the  certificates  issued  to  him.  He  shall  not  buy  sugar  for  any  purpose 
without  turning  in  certificates  issued  to  him  or  turned  in  to  him  by  other 
persons  u];)on  deliveries  of  sugar  for  the  amount  purchased. 

Note. — ^This  rule  supersedes  former  rule  7,  effective  May  15,  1918. 

The  above  rules  supersede  rules  B-6  and  B-7  of  the  special-license  regulations 
that  govern  wholesalers,  retailers,  etc.,  in  handling  sugar. 

IXI — C — 5,  6,  7  (a).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— C— 6,  6,  7  and  XI— C— 6, 

7,  repealed.] 

f 

Rule  5.  "  Wheat  flour  not  to  be  sold  or  used  for  purposes  other  tha/n  human 
consumption."     (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 
Rrr^s  6  AND  7.     (Were  repealed  on  July  1,  1918.) 

[XI— C— 8,  9.] 

Rule  8.  Retailers  or  consumers  must  buy  wheat-flour  substitutes  from 
licensee  or  elsewhere. — ^The  licensee  dealing  In  wheat  flour  at  wholesale  shall 
not,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  food  administrator, 
ship  or  deliver  such  flour  to  any  retailer  or  consumer  unless  the  buyer  purchases 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  licensee  satisfies  himself  that  the  buyer  has  pur- 
chased, 1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  every  pound  of  wheat  flour 
purchased,  or,  in  the  case  of  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour  containing  at  least 
95  per  cent  of  the  entire  wheat,  3  pounds  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  every 
5  pounds  of  such  whole  wheat  or  graham  flour  purchased. 

Wheat-flour  substitutes  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  and  rules  9,  12,  and  18 
shall  include  hominy,  corn  grits,  corn  meal,  corn  flour,  edible  cornstarch,  barley 
flour,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet 
potato  flour,  soya  bean  flour,  milo,  kaflr,  and  feterita  flours  and  meals. 

Rule  9.  Retailers  and  consumers  required  to  buy  substitutes  with  mixed 
flour  from  licensee  or  elsewhere.— ^o  licensee  manufacturing  or  distributing  at 
wholesale  mixed  flour  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  shall, 
without  the  permission  of  the  United  States  food  administrator,  sell  or  deliver 
any  such  mixed  flour  to  the  retailer  or  consumer  thereof  unless  the  buyer 
purchases  at  the  same  time  or  the  licensee  satisfies  himself  that  the  buyer  has 
purchased  an  amount  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  sufficient  to  make  the  total 
amount  of  such  substitutes,  including  the  substitutes  in  the  mixed  flour,  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  wheat  flour  in  such  mixed  flour. 
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[XI— C— 8.  9  (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Sabstitnte  this  for  XI— C — 8.  9.J 
Rales  8  and  9  were  repealed  on  August  27,  1918,  effective  September  1.  1918. 

[Xi— c— 10.] 

RuiJE  10.  Bakers  must  he  required  to  buy  substitutes  from  licensee  or  eUe- 
where, — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour  at  wholesale  shall  not,  on  and  after 
April  14,  1918,  ship  or  deliver  to  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  baking 
bread  or  rolls  any  wheat  flour,  except  whole-wheat  flour,  unless  the  buyer 
purchases  at  the  same  time  or  the  licensee  satisfies  himself  that  the  buyer  has 
purchased  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  every  3  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  purchased. 

Wheat-flour  substitutes  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  and  rule  11  shall  include 
bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  com  flour,  com  meal,  edible  cornstarch,  homlnyt 
com  grits,  barley  flour,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour, 
potato  flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  milo,  kafir  and  feterita  flours  and  meal^ 
soya  bean  flour,  peanut  flour,  tapioca  or  cassave  flour,  taro  flour,  banana  floor, 
and  other  products  of  a  similar  nature  which  may  be  used  in  baking. 

Graham  or  whole- wheat  flour  containing  25  per  cent  of  bran,  shorts,  or 
middlings  may  be  sold  to  persons  manufacturing  bakery  products  without  sub- 
stitutes, but  if  it  contains  less  than  25  per  cent  it  must  only  be  sold  with  an 
amount  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  which,  added  to  the  bran,  shorts,  and 
middlings  contained  in  the  graham  or  whole- wheat  flour  (everything  over  75 
per  cent  extraction)  will  equal  the  total  amount  of  substitutes  required. 

Potatoes  may  be  sold  to  persons  manufacturing  bakery  products  as  a  wheat- 
flour  substitute  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  potatoes  in  place  of  1  pound 
of  other  substitutes. 

[XI— C— 10(a).     Aug.    27,    1918.     Substitute    this    for    XI— C — 10.] 

Rule  10  was  repealed  on  August  27,  1918,  effective  September  1,  1918. 

[XI— C— 10— Note.] 

Note  to  Rules  8  and  10. — A  written  statement  from  the  buyer  that  he  has 
purchased  a  given  quantity  and  kind  of  wheat  flour  substitutes,  not  balanced 
by  other  purchases  of  wheat  flour,  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  facts  stated. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  list  of  substitutes  set  forth  in  special 
rule  10  applicable  to  sales  to  bakers  of  bread  and  rolls  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  list  of  substitutes  set  forth  in  special  rule  8  applicable  to  sales  to  dealer5 
or  consumers.  Bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  and  everal  other  conmiodities  that 
are  not  contained  in  the  list  for  dealers  and  consumers  are  contained  in  the 
list  for  bakers.  "Other  products  of  a  similar  nature"  may  also  be  sold  to 
bakers,  and  wide  latitude  is  permissible  in  extending  the  list. 

For  the  purpose  of  sales  to  dealers  or  consumers  substitutes  are  none  other 
than  those  designated  in  the  list  set  forth  in  special  rule  8.  "  Other  products 
of  a  similar  nature  "  are  not  to  be  included.  Only  products  spedflcally  men- 
tioned as  to  be  included.    For  example: 

"Hominy"  does  not  include  canned  hominy. 

"Barley  flour*'  does  not  include  barley. 

"Rice"  does  not  include  puffed  rice. 

"  Rice  flour  "  does  not  include  rice  polish. 

"  Corn  grits "  does  not  include  corn  flakes. 

"  Rolled  oats  "  does  not  include  fruited  oats. 

"  Barley  flour  "  does  not  include  barley  grits. 

Rule  8  specifles  certain  commodities  that,  for  the  purposes  of  that  rule, 
are  wheat-flour  isubstitutes  to  be  sold  to  retailers  and  consumers  with  wheat 
flour.  Wheat-flour  substitutes  may  be  sold  in  cartons  or  in  any  other  form, 
and  under  trade  names. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  whether  certain  preparations  of  food  com- 
modities, such  as  Joneses  Health  Bran,  Smith's  Fruit  Oats,  Brown's  Com  Chips, 
etc.,  are  wheat-flour  substitutes,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  substitutes  if 
they  are  included  in  the  list  contained  in  the  above  rules.  There  are  innumerable 
brands  of  cereal  foods;  the  Food  Administration  is  not  familiar  with  the  in- 
gredients contained  in  many  of  them.    Licensees  proposing  to  sell  such  prepa- 
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rations  as  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  determining 
whether  or  not  they  are  complying  with  the  rules  and  regulations. 
^.^^  a  licensee  submits  a  statement  of  the  exact  Ingredients,  with  percentages 
uiereof,  and  process  of  manufacture,  of  a  particular  cereal  food  a  ruling  will 
be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  that  particular  commodity  may  be  sold  as  a 
wheat-flour  substitute. 

The  wheat-flour  substitutes  Usted  are  Intended  to  Include  only  substitutes 
edible  by  human  beings,  and  unbolted  corn  meal,  hominy,  and  other  products 
which  are  suitable  only  for  cattle  feed  may  not  be  sold  or  counted  as  wheat- 
flour  substitutes. 

Red  dog  feed  Is  considered  a  substitute  under  rule  10. 

Rules  8  and  10  must  be  observed  In  making  deliveries  on  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  January  28,  1918,  since  the  rules  provide  that  the  Ucensee  shall 
not  sell  or  deliver  wheat  flour  except  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  rule. 

A  licensee  in  selling  or  delivering  wheat  flour  to  any  Federal,  State,  county, 
or  municipal  institution,  such  as  a  penitentiary,  asylum,  hospital,  or  university, 
college,  or  school,  or  to  any  private  hospital,  asylum,  sanatorium,  university, 
college,  or  school,  whether  charitable  or  noncharltable,  must  require  the  pur- 
chaser to  buy  (or  satisfy  himself  that  the  purchaser  has  brought  elsewhere) 
at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  every  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
purchased  to  be  used  In  baking  bread  or  rolls,  and  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat- 
flour  substitutes  for  each  pound  of  wheat  flour  purchased  for  other  purposes : 
Provided,  That  exceptions  may  be  made  by  Federal  food  administrators  as  to 
hospitals,  asylums,  and  sanatorlums  upon  written  statement  of  the  physldan  in 
charge  that  the  health  of  patients  requires  a  larger  allotment  of  wheat  flour 
than  that  speclfled  above. 

[XI — C— 10 — note,  continued.] 

Licensees  in  selling  or  delivering  wheat  flour  to  ships  nui.st  conform  to  the 
following : 

The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  wheat  flour  to  a  ship,  whether  freight  or 
passenger,  under  the  American  flag  or  to  a  foreign  freight  or  passenger  ship, 
unless  the  purchaser  buys  at  the  same  time,  or  the  licensee  satlsfles  himself  that 
the  purchaser  has  bought  since  January  28,  1918,  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  sub- 
stitutes for  every  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour  bought  to  be  used  in  baking  bread  or 
rolls,  and  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  pound  of  wheat  flour 
bought  for  other  purposes :  Provided ^  That  if  the  ship  uses  3  or  more  barrels  of 
flour  and  meal  a  month  and  has  not  obtained  a  baking  license  or  applied  for 
the  same,  the  licensee  shall  require  the  purchaser  to  buy,  or  satisfy  himself  that 
the  purchaser  has  bought  since  January  28,  1918.  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  sub- 
stitutes for  each  pound  of  wheat  flour  bought,  whether  or  not  It  Is  to  be  used 
in  baking  bread. 

The  buyer  of  wheat  flour  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit  for  purchases  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes  made  prior  to  January  28,  1918,  the  date  on  which  the  rules 
became  efl^ectlve.  If  the  buyer  does  not  purchase  the  designated  quantity  of  sub- 
stitutes from  the  licensee  the  licensee  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  buyer  has 
purchased  the  designated  quantity  on  or  after  January  28,  1918. 

Bakers,  Including  hotels,  restaurants,  and  boarding  houses,  who  use  less  than 
3  barrels  of  flour  and  meal  a  month  are  not  required  to  obtain  a  baking  license. 
However,  such  a  baker  may  obtain  a  license  and  subject  himself  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  baking  licenses.  If  he  does  so,  he  thereupon  shall  be- 
come entitled  to  purchase  wheat  flour  to  be  used  In  baking  bread  or  rolls  on  the 
basis  of  1  pound  of  substitutes  for  every  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  If  he  does 
not  subject  himself  to  license,  he  must  purchaise^  or  satisfy  the  dealer  In  wheat 
tiour  that  he  has  purchased  elsewhere,  1  pound  of  substitutes  for  each  pound  of 
wheat  flour  purchased. 

A  license  is  not  required  to  sell  or  deliver  wheat  flour  substitutes  when  sell- 
ing or  delivering  wheat  flour  to  churches  to  be  used  in  the  observance  of  re- 
ligious rites  that  require  the  use  of  pure  wheat  flour. 

A  licensee  selling  out  his  business  must  require  the  purchaser.  If  wheat  flour 
is  Included  in  the  goods  sold,  either  to  buy  the  designated  quantity  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes,  or  the  licensee  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  purchaser  has 
bought  the  designated  quantity  on  or  subsequent  to  January  28,  1918. 
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Licensees  in  selling  or  dellyering  gluten  flour  must  require  the  purchaser  to 
purchase  the  required  quantities  of  wheat  flour  substitutes,  except  In  sellhi? 
or  delivering  gluten  flour  containing  not  less  than  40  per  cent  gluten  to  a  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  for  sale  gluten  bread  or  other  prrnl- 
ucts  made  entirely  from  such  flour. 

[XI— C— 11,  12.  13, 14.] 

Rule  11.  Bakers  required  to  buy  substitutes  uHth  muted  flour  from  licensee 
or  elsewJiere. — ^The  licensee  manufacturing  or  distributing  at  wholesale  mixed 
flour  containing  more  than  75  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  shall  not  on  and  after 
February  24,  1918,  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
baking  bread  or  rolls  any  such  flour,  unless  the  buyer  purchases  at  the  same 
time  or  the  licensee  satisfies  himself  that  the  buyer  has  purchased  1  pound 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  every  3  pounds  of  such  flour  purchased.  Mixed 
flour  containing  less  than  75  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  to  persons 
engaged  In  the  business  of  making  bread  or  rolls  without  wheat  substitutes. 

Rule  12.  Retailers  must  sell  substitutes, — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  wheat  flour 
at  retail  shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  sell  wheat  flour  to  any  i)erson  unless  such  person  purchases 
from  him  at  the  same  time  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  for  every  pound 
of  wheat  flour  purchased,  or  In  case  of  whole  wheat  or  Graham  flour  containing 
at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  entire  wheat,  six-tenths  of  a  pound  of  wheat  flour 
substitutes  for  every  pound  of  such  whole  wheat  or  Graham  flour  purchased. 

RxTLB  13.  Retailers  of  mixed  flour  required  to  sell  substitutes. — ^The  licensee 
dealing  In  mixed  flour  at  retail  shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  sell  mixed  flour  containing  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  wheat  flour  to  any  person,  unless  such  person  purchases  from  him 
at  the  same  time  an  amount  of  wheat-flour  substitute  sufllclent  to  make  the 
total  amount  of  such  substitutes.  Including  substitutes  In  the  mixed  flour,  equal 
to  the  total  amount  of  wheat  flour  in  such  mixed  flour. 

Rule  14.  Amount  of  wheat  flour  that  m^y  be  sold  to  individual  consumers 
limited, — ^The  licensee  dealing  In  wheat  flour  at  retail  should  distribute  the 
flour  which  he  receives  as  equitably  as  possible  among  his  customers  in  such 
manner  that  no  one  of  such  customers  shall  receive  more  than  his  fair  share 
thereof.  He  shall  not,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administrator,  sell  or  deliver  to  Individual  consumers  residing  in  towns 
or  cities  In  quantities  In  excess  of  25  pounds,  nor  to  any  Individual  consume* 
In  rural  or  farm  communities  In  quantities  In  excess  of  50  pounds. 

[XI— C— 11,  12.  13,  14  (a).     Substitute  this  for  XI— C— 11.  12,  13,   14.1 

Rule  11  was  repealed  August  27,  1918,  effective  September  1,  1918. 

Rule  12  (as  amended  Aug.  27, 1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Consumers  mw^t 
purchase  substitutes, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  without  the  written  permission 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  ship  or  deliver  wheat  flour  to  any 
Individual  consumer.  Including  public  eating  places,  clubs,  and  boarding  houses, 
unless  such  person  purchases  from  him  at  the  same  time,  1  pound  of  com  meal, 
com  flour,  or  barley  flour  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  purchased  or  2 
pounds  of  pure  rye  flour  for  each  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour  purchased ;  provlde«1 
that  If  the  purchaser,  although  offered  the  alternative  of  at  least  one  of  th*^ 
foregoing  combinations,  prefers  a  combination  of  kafflr  flour,  mllo  flour,  feterlta 
flour  and  meals,  rice  flour,  peanut  flour,  float  flour,  bean  flour,  potato  flour, 
sweet  potato  flour,  and  buckwheat  flour,  wheat  flour  may  be  sold  to  him  with 
such  flours  in  proportion  of  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  such  substi- 
tutes This  mle  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  mixed  flour,  whole  wheat,  or 
graham  flour  If  such  flonr  conforms  to  the  speclflcations  prescribed  in  rule  13  and 
Is  labeled  Victory  mixed  flour,  or  Victory  flour,  nor  to  the  sale  of  pancake  or  self- 
raising  flours  which  contain  less  than  80  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  No  com  meal,  com  flour, 
barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oat  flour,  or  rice  flour  shall  be  sold  as  a  substitute  unless 
it  conforms  to  one  of  the  speclflcations  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

Note.— The  effect  of  the  foregoing  rule  is  to  require  any  dealer  who  offers 
wheat  flour  for  sale  at  retail  to  have  In  stock  and  offer  for  sale  at  all  times, 
at  least  one  of  the  principal  substitutes  (com  meal,  com  flour,  barley  flour, 
pure  rye  flour).    The  special  substitute  flours  can  not  be  forced  on  any  con- 
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®^®''^®^*^^^  ^^  "^^^^^  ^°^  ^^  d®«iler  is  not  compelled  to  carry  them  in  stock 
^v.7^  /^^^  trarwocfion*.— The  foregoing  rule  applies  to  all  custom  and  ex- 
change transactions  as  well  as  direct  sales,  unless  it  is  modified  by  special  an- 
U)^tS™^"  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State  where  the  dealer  is 

Pancake  and  self-rising  flours.— The  manufacture  of  these  flours  is  forbidden 
unless  application  Is  made  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  Distribu- 
tion Division,  Washington,  D.  C,  stating  the  ingredients.  At  the  same  time 
permission  to  sell  wlithout  substitutes  should  be  requested  if  desired 

RuuB  13  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  eflCective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Use  of  term 
V»c«ory.— The  licensee  shall  not  quote,  sell,  or  label  mixed  flours  as  Victory 
mixed  flours  unless  they  conform  to  one  of  the  following  specifications  • 

Mixed  wheat  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds  of 
of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  corn  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Pood  Administration. 

Mixed  wheat  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  pounds 
wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  corn  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

Mixed  wheat,  barley,  and  corn  flour  shall  be  mixed -in  the  proportion  of  8. 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  to  1  pound  of  corn  flour  and  1  pound  of  barley  flour,  each 
of  such  flours  conforming  to  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mixed  wheat  and  rye  flour  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  3  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  to  2  pounds  or  more  of  rye  flour,  each  of  such  flours  conforming 
to  the  standards  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  provided  that  if 
such  flour  contains  more  than  2  pounds  of  rye  flour  to  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour, 
the  percentage  of  ingredients  shall  be  stated  on  each  package. 

The  licensee  shall  not  quote,  sell,  or  label  whole  wheat,  entire  wheat,  or 
graham  flour  as  Victory  flour  unless  such  flour  contains  at  least  95  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  berry. 

Mixed  flours  conforming  to  the  foregoing  speciflcatlons  should  be  labeled 
"  Victory  mixed  flour,"  and  whole  wheat,  entire  wheat  or  graham  flour  conform- 
ing to  this  rule  should  be  labeled  "Victory." 

Note. — The  term  "  Victory  "  Is  a  descriptive  name  indicating  that  the  flour 
contains  substitutes  in  accordance  with  the  Food  Administration  requirements. 
It  should  be  used  by  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  this  flour  in  a  descriptive 
sense  but  not  as  a  trade  name. 

Manufacture  of  mixed  flours, — ^The  wholesaler  who  manufactures  or  has 
manufactured  for  him,  mixed,  pancake,  or  self-rising  flours  is  subject  in  such 
manufacture  to  the  rules  governing  wheat  millers  and  should  promptly  Inform 
himself  regarding  those  rules. 

August  27,  1918. 

XI-~23.  ' 

Rule  14  was  repealed  August  27,  1918,  effective  September  1,  1918. 

[XI— C— 11.  12.   13,  14  (b).     Nov.   16,  1918.     Subetltute  this  for  XI— C— 11,  12,   18, 

14  (a).] 

Rule  11  was  repealed  August  27,  1918,  effective  September  1, 1918. 

Rule  12.  Consumers  must  purchase  substitutes, — ^Repealed  November  12, 1918. 

Rule  13.  Use  of  term  "Victory." — ^Repealed  November  12,  1918. 

Rule  14  was  repealed  August  27,  1918,  effective  September  1,  1918. 

[XI-D-l.J 

D.   COBN   OBITS,  COBN   MEAL,   HOMINT,  COBN  FLOUB,  BEFINED  OBITS,   BTE  FLOUB,  AND 

BABIET  FLOUB. 

Rule  1.  Sales  contract  must  contain  prescribed  terms, — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  sell  com  meal,  grits,  corn  flour,  hominy,  or  reflned  grits  in  carload  lots  ex- 
cept spot  sales  for  cash  or  upon  the  terms  contained  in  the  form  of  contract 
prescribed  below.  Discount  for  cash  may  be  allowed  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  Providedj  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales 
made  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments, 
or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 
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FOBM    OF    CONTRACT    REFERRED    TO   IN    SPECIAL   RULE   D-I. 


Contract  No.. 


.19. 


of 


sell  and 1 

bny  the  foUowingr  articles  on  tbe  terms  and  conditions  stated  below : 

Time  of  sbipment 

Shipment  periods  to  be 

Routing Destination 

Terms:  Cash,  siebt  draft,  demand  draft,  or  arriyal  draft. 

IMscount  for  casn 

Bank  of 


Number  of 
packages. 

SlM. 

Kind, 

Brand. 

Price  sacks 
included. 

Give  rate  basis,  destfamtion.  or 
place  of  d^very  • 

1 

.Buyer. 
.Seller. 


[XI—D— 1  (a).     Oct.  21.   1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— D— 1.] 

D.  HOMINY,  CORN  GRITS,  CORN  MEAL,  RAW  CORN  FT.AKES,  STARCH  FROM  CORN,  COBN 
FLOUR,   BARLEY   FLOUR,   RYE   l-TiOUR,   OAT   MEAL,   ROLLED   OATS,  OAT   FLOUR. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Oct.  20,  1918).  Uniform  contract  for  certain  com,  oats, 
rye,  and  barley  products. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  hominy,  com  grits,  corn 
meal,  corn  flakes,  starch  from  corn,  corn  flour,  barley  flour,  rye  flour,  oat  meal, 
rolled  oats,  or  oat  flour  in  carload  lots  or  less-than-car  lots  when  included 
in  a  mixed-car  shipment,  except  spot  sales  for  cash  or  upon  the  terms  con- 
tained in  the  form  of  contract  prescribed  below.  Discount  for  cash  may  be 
allowed  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  parties:  Provided,  however,  That 
this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  sales  made  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at 
war  with  Germany. 


FOBM  OF  CONTBACT  KBFBBBED  TO  IN  BULE  6. 


Contract  "No. 


.,  19— 


of 


sell    and    

buy  the  following  articles  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  below : 

Time  of  shipment 

Shipment  periods  to  be 

Routing Destination 

Terms :  Cash,  sight  draft,  demand  draft,  or  arrival  draft. 

Discount  for  cash 

Bank   of - 


Number  of  packages. 

Size. 

Kind. 

Brand. 

Price  (sacks 
induaed). 

Give  rate  basis, 

de8tinatJon,ar 

place  of  deli  very. 

.,  Buyer, 
.,  Seller, 
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{XI — T>-—t,  2,  3,  4.  Dec.  13,  1918.  Substitute  this  for  the  following  pages:  XI— D— 
1  (a).  XI-— D— 1  (a)  continued,  XI— D— 2  (aj.  XI— D— 3  (a),  XI— D— 3  (a)  continued 
(1),  XI— D— 3  (a)   continued  (2),  XI— D— 3  (a)   continued  (8)  (4).l 

D.    HOMINY,  CX)BN  GRITS,  CORN  MEAL,  RAW  CORN  FLAKES,  STARCH  FROM  CORN,  CORN 
FLOX7B,  BABLET  FLOUR,  BYE  FLOXJB,  OATMEAL,  ROLLED  OATS,  OAT  FLOUB. 

Rl^le  1.  Uniform  contract  for  certain  com,  oaiSf  rye,  and  barley  products. — 
Repealed  December  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Decembr  17,  1918. 

Rule  2.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — ^Repealed  December  3,  1918. 

Rule  3.  Spcifications  for  com,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  products. — ^Repealed  De- 
cember 12,  said  repeal  to  become  efTectlve  December  17, 1918. 

Rule  4.  Com,  rye,  and  barley  products  must  arrive  in  good  condition. — ^Re- 
pealed December  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  December  17,  1918. 

[XI— D—l— continued  (2).] 
TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 

(1)  Food  Administration  regulations. — It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
buyer  and  seller  shall  conform  to  all  regulations  promulgate<f  by  the  United 
States  F6od  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights. — Corn  meal,  grits,  and  corn  flour,  corn  hominy,  and  refined 
grits  shall  be  sold  upon  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed  and  the  de- 
termining factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Gov- 
ernment allowance. 

(3)  Contract  not  subject  to  change. — It  is  understood  that  there  are  no  con- 
ditions, representations,  or  warranties,  verbal  or  otherwise,  and  that  there 
shall  be  no  assignment  or  cancellation  of  this  contract,  except  as  herein  stated, 
and  no  agent  or  representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of 
this  contract. 

(4)  Shipment  within  60  days. — It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  above 
order  shall  be  shipped  as  specified  within  60  calendar  days,  dating  from  time 
when  order  is  taken. 

(5)  Nonextension  of  time. — There  shall  be  no  extension  of  time  of  shipment 
under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(6)  Buyer's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — If  the  buyer  shall  refuse  to  accept 
any  shipment  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  file  with  the  seller  specifications 
with  the  order  for  immediate,  quick,  or  prompt  shipment  or  within  15  days  of 
time  of  shipment,  if  sold  for  later  than  prompt  shipment,  or  to  perform  any 
of  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  at  its  option  and  upon  due 
notice  to  the  buyer  cancel  this  contract,  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller 
an  entry  charge  of  2)  per  cent  on  corn  products  plus  the  actual  market  differ- 
ence. The  seller  may  pursue  such  other  remedies  as  the  law  may  provide.  On 
the  refusal  or  neglect  by  the  buyer  to  accept  any  shipment  made  in  compliance 
with  the  contract  as  specified  hereunder  or  to  perform  any  of  the  terms  of 
this  agreement,  the  seller  may  treat  such  refusal  or  neglect  as  a  breach  of  the 
entire  contract  for  which  the  seller  is  entitled  immediately  to  avail  himself  of 
any  rights  in  this  contract  specified ;  but,  except  for  reason  or  reasons  specified 
herein,  if  the  shipment  as  specified  is  not  executed  within  60  days  from  date 
of  contract,  it  shall  be  canceled  and  payment  of  charges  above  specified  shall 
be  made  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller. 

(7)  Seller's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — If  the  seller  shall  fail  (except  for 
reasons  herein  specified)  to  make  any  shipment  as  specified  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  contract  within  the  time  indicated  by  this  contract,  then  the 
buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  the  shipment  and  in  the  event  of  such  default 
the  seller  shall  upon  demand  pay  to  the  buyer  entry  charge  of  2\  per  cent  on 
com  products  plus  the  actual  market  difference  and  the  buyer  may  pursue 
such  other  remedies  as  the  law  provides. 

(8)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsibility. — For  delay  in  making  shipment  as 
specified,  occurring  through  the  fulfillment  of  Government  contracts,  or  through 
fire,  strikes,  or  labor  difficulties,  acts  of  carriers,  car  supply,  or  similar  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  seller,  the  seller  is  not  reisponsible. 

Rule  2.  Packages  sold  must  be  of  prescribed  size. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
sell  com  meal,  com  grits,  or  hominy  after  April  1,  1918,  for  domestic  use  In 
the  United  States,  except  in  packages  containing  1}  pounds,  8  pounds,  5  pounds, 
10  pounds,  25  pounds,  50  pounds,  or  100  pounds  net  weight,  without  special 
permission  In  writing  from  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
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Note. — ^This  rule  corresponds  to  spedal  rule  21,  Series  B,  Governing  Dealers 
in  Com  Meal,  Com  Grits,  and  Hominy.  It  applies  only  to  commercial  i>ackages 
put  up  by  manufacturers  or  wholesalers,  and  not  to  sales  by  retailers 

[XI—D — 1  (a)  continued.     Oct.  21,  1918.     Subetitute  this  for  XI — D— 1  continned  (2).] 

TERMS   AND    CONDITIONS. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed : 

(1)  Food  AdminUtration  regulations. — ^That  the  buyer  and  seller  shall  con- 
form to  all  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(2)  Net  weights. — That  the  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products  covered  by 
this  contract  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  net  weights  when  packed,  and  the  de- 
termining factor  as  to  weight  shall  be  a  moisture  content  not  in  excess  of  Gov- 
ernment allowance. 

(3)  Contract  not  subject  to  cTiange. — ^That  there  are  no  conditions,  repre- 
sentation's, or  warrants,  oral  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  assign- 
ment or  cancellation  of  this  contract  except  as  herein  stated,  and  that  no  agent 
or  representative  has  authority  to  modify  the  printed  terms  of  this  contract 

(4)  Shipments  ivithin  60  days. — ^That  the  above  order  shall  be  shipped  or 
delivered  as  specified  within  60  days  from  the  time  that  the  order  is  con- 
firmed by  the  seller  unless  a  shorter  time  is  expressly  provided. 

(5)  Routing. — ^That  the  seller  shall  have  the  right  to  route  all  shipments 
unless  otherwise  stated  in  this  contract. 

(6)  Nonextension  of  time. — ^That  there  shall  be  no  extension  of  the  time  of 
shipment  or  delivery  under  this  contract  except  as  herein  specified. 

(7)  Buyer's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  buyer  shall  fall  to  file 
with  the  seller  specifications  and  shipping  instructions  with  the  order,  if  the 
order  provides  for  immediate,  quick,  or  prompt  shipment,  or  15  days  prior  to 
the  specified  time  for  shipment  if  sold  for  later  than  prompt  shipment,  then  the 
seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and  the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  an  entry 
charge  of  2J  per  cent  on  the  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  products,  plus  or 
minus  the  market  difference,  provided  that  if  such  shipping  instmctions  are 
received  before  the  date  specified  for  shipment  and  prior  to  any  cancellation 
being  sent,  the  seller's  right  to  cancel  shall  cease.  If  the  buyer  shall  refuse  to 
accept  any  shipment  or  delivery  as  specified  hereunder  or  fail  to  i)erform  any 
of  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  then  the  seller  may  cancel  this  contract  and 
the  buyer  shall  pay  to  the  seller  the  enti7  charge  above  provided,  plus  or 
minus  the  market  diflference.  In  addition  thereto  the  seller  may  pursue  such 
further  remedy  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(8)  Seller's  nonfulfillment  of  contract. — ^That  if  the  seller  shall  flail,  except 
for  the  reason  specified  in  paragraph  9  of  this  contract,  to  make  any  shipment 
or  delivery  as  specified,  then  the  buyer  may  at  his  option  cancel  this  contract  at 
any  time  before  actual  shipment,  and  the  seller  shall  pay  to  the  buyer  an  entr}- 
charge  of  2i  per  cent  on  the  corn,  oats,  tye,  or  barley  products  covered  by  the  con- 
tract, plus  or  minus  the  market  difference.  The  buyer  may  pursue  such  further 
remedy  as  the  law  may  provide. 

(9)  Exceptions  to  seller's  responsibilities. — ^That  if  this  contract  can  not  be 
I>erformed  by  the  seller  within  the  time  specified,  because  of  Government  con^ 
tracts  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  or  because  of  fires, 
strikes,  labor  difllculties,  acts  of  carriers,  or  other  causes  beyond  the  control  of 
the  seller,  and  if  the  crUer  notifies  the  buyer  of  such  inability,  stating  the 
specific  cause,  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  such  inability  will  prevent  performance 
and  in  any  event  on  or  before  the  date  of  shipment  or  delivery,  the  seller 
shall  not  be  responsible  for  failure  to  perform.  In  such  event  the  buyer  shall 
have  the  option  of  canceling  the  contract  at  the  market  difference,  provided 
he  exercises  such  option  within  24  hours  from  the  time  he  receives  notice  of  the 
selier*s  inability  to  perform.  If  such  option  is  not  exercised,  the  contract  time 
of  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  extended  until  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
termination  of  the  seller's  inability  is  removed,  but  not  to  exceed  SO  days  beyond 
the  original  date  of  shipment  or  delivery.  At  the  end  of  such  additional  30 
days'  period  the  buyer  shall  again  have  the  right  to  cancel  as  above  provided 
or  the  contract  shall  be  similarly  extended. 

(10)  Buyer's  responsibility  for  final  payment. — ^That  where  buyer  specified 
the  bank  through  which  draft  is  to  be  presented  and  to  whom  i>ayment  is  to 
be  made  by  the  buyer,  the  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  final  payment  to  the 
seller. 
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(11)  Package  differentials, — ^That  both  buyer  and  seller  agree  to  the  ship- 
ment or  delivery  of  commodities  named  in  this  contract  on  the  basis  of  the 
package  differentials  in  effect  at  date  of  sale  as  promulgated  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 


(SeUer.) 
By 

(Buyer.3 
By 


tXI — D — 2.     Oct.  0,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI — ^D — 1 — continued — (2)  ;  it  supplements 

rule  2  on  that  page.] 

RuuB  2  (as  amended  Oct.  1,  1918).  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — The 
licensee  shall  not  sell  com  meal,  corn  grits,  or  hominy  after  April  1,  1918,  or 
com  flour,  barley  flour,  oat  flour,  rye  flour,  corn  flakes,  or  starch  from  com 
after  October  1, 1918,  for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States  in  packages  packed 
or  repacked  by  the  licensee,  except  packages  containing  1  pound,  1}  pounds,  2 
pounds,  3  pounds,  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  25  pounds,  50  pounds,  or  100  pounds, 
net  weight ;  nor  rolled  oats  nor  oat  meal  after  October  1,  1918,  except  in  pack- 
ages containing  1^  pounds,  3i  pounds,  or  1(X)  i)ounds,  net  weight,  without  special 
permission  in  writing  from  the  United  States  Food  Administration:  Provided, 
That  so  long  as  the  Food  Administration  regulations  require  that  1  pound  of 
substitutes  be  sold  with  every  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  or  2  pounds  of  rye 
flour  with  every  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  the  licensee  may  sell  corn  meal,  corn 
flour,  barley  flour,  and  oat  flour  in  packages  containing  6  pounds  or  12  pounds, 
or  rye  flour  in  packages  containing  16  pounds  or  32  pounds,  without  such  special 
permission:  Provided  further.  That  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  may  be  sold  in 
inckages  containing  22  ounces  if  such  packages  are  manufactured  prior  to 
December  1,  1918. 

[XI— D— 2  (a).    Dec.  4,  1918.    Substitute  this  for  XI— D— 2.] 

Rule  2.  "  Uniform  packages  prescribed,** — Repealed  December  3,  1918. 

[XI- D— 2.     Oct.  21,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI— D— 2  (a).] 

Note  to  Rule  XI — D — 2, — ^This  rule  applies  to  retailers  who  pack  or  repack 
corn  meal,  etc.,  but  does  not  apply  to  retailers  who  buy  in  bulk  and  sell  in  bags 
or  other  unlabeled  packages.  The  intention  is  to  require  all  licensees  putting 
up  commercial  packages  to  conform  to  the  size  requirements  but  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  require  a  retailer  who,  for  instance,  buys  corn  meal  in  bulk  and 
sells  it  in  paper  bags,  to  sell  in  packages  of  the  prescribed  sizes. 

[XI— D— 3.] 

Rule  3.  Specifications  for  hominy ,  grits,  corn  meal,  and  com  flour, — On  and 
after  August  1,  1918,  the  licensee  shall  not  knowingly  quote,  sell,  or  label 
products  of  corn  under  the  following  designations  unless  the  products  con- 
form to  the  speciflcations  indicated  thereunder.  In  cases  where  the  licensee, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  goods,  has  no  reason  to  suspect  a  failure  to  con- 
form to  .speciflcations,  he  shall  not  be  held  to  violate  this  rule  if  he  quotes 
or  sells  products  under  the  designation  used  by  the  miller  in  selling  to  him. 

Pearl,  or  table  hominy. — Shall  be  degerminated  hulled  corn,  screened  .  or 
dusted  over  a  No.  10  wire  cloth  or  5/64-inch  perforated  metal,  and  shall  not 
contain  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  1  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  ex- 
traction. 

Coarse  table  grits. — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  clean,  sound  corn, 
ground  and  screened  through  No.  12  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  16  wire 
doth,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  1^  per  cent 
fat,  by  ether  extraction. 

Medium  table  grits. — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  clean,  sound  corn, 
ground  and  screened  through  No.  14  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  20  wire 
cloth,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  14  i)er  cent  moisture  and  1^  per  cent 
fat,  by  ether  extraction. 

Pine  table  grits, — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  clean,  sound  com,  ground 
and  screened  through  No.  16  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  28  wire  cloth. 
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and  shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  li  per  cent  fat  by 
ether  extraction. 

Cream  meal. — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  grits,  screened  through  No. 
22  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  72  grits  gauze,  and  shall  contain  not  more 
than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  1^  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction,  or  12^ 
per  cent  moisture  and  2\  per  cent  fat. 

Com  flour. — ^Thls  shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  or  cream  meal,  and 
shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  not  less  than  75  i)er  cent  -will  sift 
through  No.  9XX  bolting  silk  and  balance  shall  sift  through  No.  72  grits 
gauze ;  shall  be  of  an  even  color,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  131  per  cent 
moisture  and  11  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction,  or  121  per  cent  moisture 
and  2  per  cent  fat. 

[XI— D— 3  (a).     Oct.   21,   1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI — D — 3.] 

Rule  3  (as  amended  Oct.  1,  1918).  Specifications  for  cotm,  oats^  rye,  and 
barley  products. — The  licensee  shall  not  quote,  sell,  or  label  products  of  com. 
rye,  or  barley  on  and  after  August  1,  1918.  or  products  of  oats  on  and  after 
October  1,  1918,  under  the  following  designations  unless  the  products  conforni 
to  the  specifications  indicated  thereunder.  No  barley  flour,  barley  meal,  rye 
flour,  rolled  oats,  oat  meal,  oat  flour,  hominy,  hominy  grits,  corn  grits,  com 
flour,  corn  meal,  or  hominy  feed  shall  be  sold  for  interstate  shipment  or  for 
export,  or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  unless  manufactured  in 
accordance  \\ith  one  of  the  following  i^pecifications.  When  sold  for  interstate 
or  export  shipment  or  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  the  liceiispe 
shall  print,  stamp,  or  stencil  on  each  package  the  name  indicated  for  such 
product  in  this  nile. 

In  cases  where  the  licensee,  after  an  inspection  of  the  goods,  has  no  reapon 
to  suspect  a  failure  to  conform  to  specifications,  he  shall  not  be  held  to 
violate  this  rule  If  he  ships,  quotes,  or  ^ells  products  under  the  designation 
used  by  the  miller  in  selling  to  him. 

The  texture  of  the  product  shall  be  determined  by  sifting  with  hand  sieves 
clothed  with  the  cloth  specified,  which  shall  be  the  standard  bolting  cloths 
now  in  u.«e,  whether  of  woven  Nvire,  grits  gauze,  or  bolting  silk. 

The  analyses  of  products  for  moisture,  fat,  carbohydrates,  fiber,  ash,  or 
other  quality  or  content  shall  be  made  by  the  ofliclal  methods  of  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists,  except  when  they  have  no  established 
method  by  such  method  as  is  approved  by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

Not  to  exceed  70  pounds  of  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  or  com  flour  shall 
be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean;  sound  corn,  based  upon  a  moisture  con- 
tent of  141  per  cent.  This  extraction  shall  be  reduced  proportionately  when 
corn  with  higher  moisture  content  is  used  and  may  be  increased  proportion- 
ately when  com  of  lower  moisture  content  is  used  but  shall  not  in  any  case 

exceed  72  pounds.* 

[XI — D— 3,  continued,  4.] 

Standard  meal  shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn,  with  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  feed  removed  and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  cream  meal  or  grits 
extracted,  and  if  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not  more  than  0  per  cent  moisture. 

Pearl  meal  shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  com,  with  approximately  1^ 
per  cent  of  the  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  11 
per  cent  moisture  and  3  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Bolted  meal  shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  com  with  approximately  5 
per  cent  of  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  if  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not 
more  than  9  per  cent  moisture. 

"  Old-fashioned "  or  "  water-ground "  meal  shall  be  clean,  sound  com. 
ground  to  a  "soft"  meal,  and  if  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not  more  than 
9  per  cent  moisture. 

TJie  texture  of  products  shall  be  determined  by  sifting  with  hand  sieves 
clothed  with  the  cloth  specified,  which  shall  be  the  standard  boltinsr  cloths 
now  in  use,  whether  of  woven  wire,  grits  gauze,  or  bolting  silk. 

The  analyses  of  products  for  moisture,  fat,  carbohydrates,  fiber,  ash,  or 
other  qualify  or  content  shall  be  made  by  the  official  methods  of  the  American 
Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists. 

Notes. — These  specifications  became  effective  for  corn  millers  on  July  1, 1918. 

The  moisture  content  for  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  and  com  flour  has  been 
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l^ced  at  the  outside  Umlt,  and  is  not  intended  to  limit  contracts  expressly  pro- 
TTidlng  for  a  lower  moisture  content  Exporters  customarily  require  one-half 
per  cent  lower  than  the  above  limitations,  and  many  domestic  buyers  also  prop- 
erly demand  the  lower  maximum.  The  Food  Administration  has  fixed  the 
maadmum  at  the  higher  level  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  smaller  millers 
with  less  complete  equipment  engaged  in  local  trade  in  which  durability  is  not 
so  essential  Jobbers  should  note  the  advisability  of  requiring  the  lesser  maxl- 
mum  in  protecting  their  customers  and  their  own  trade. 

Ruu:  4.  Com  products  must  arrive  in  good  condition,— The  licensee  shall 
snip  all  com  products  in  such  condition  that  except  for  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  shipper  they  shaU  arrive  at  destination  point  in  the  United 
States  cool  and  sweet  and  in  merchantable  condition,  unless  there  is  an  express 
agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary. 

[XI — ^D— 3  (a),  continned  (1).     Oct.  21.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— D— 3,  con- 

tinued,  4.] 

Pearl  or  table  hominy  shall  be  degermlnated,  hulled  corn,  screened,  or  dusted 
over  a  No.  10  wire  cloth  or  five  sixty-fourths  inch  perforated  metal  or  equiva- 
lent, and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  moisture  and  fat  in  the  ag- 
gregate, the  moisture  in  no  event  to  exceed  14  per  cent  or  the  fat  11  per  cent 
by  ether  extraction. 

Grits  shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  clean  sound  corn,  ground  to  a  granulation 
fine  enough  to  sift  through  a  No.  12  wire  cloth,  and  shall  be  dusted  over  a 
No.  28  wire  cloth  or  equivalent,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent 
moisture  and  fat  in  the  aggregate,  in  no  event  to  exceed  181  per  cent  moisture, 
and  in  no  event  to  exceed  21  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Note. — Grits  may  be  made  inside  these  limits  of  granulation  and  labeled 
"  coarse,"  "  medium,*'  or  "  fine,"  according  to  granulation. 

Cream  meal  shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  or  clean  sound  corn,  screened 
through  No.  22  wire  cloth  or  equivalent,  and  dusted  over  No.  72  grits  gauze, 
and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per  cent  moisture  and  fat  in  the  aggregate, 
in  no  event  to  exceed  131  per  cent  moisture,  and  in  no  event  to  exceed  21  per 
cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Com  flour  shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  or  clean  sound  corn, 
and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent  will 
sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk  and  balance  shall  sift  through  No.  72  grits 
gauze,  shall  be  of  an  even  color  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  15  per 
cent  moisture  and  fat  in  the  aggregate,  in  no  event  to  exceed  131  per  cent 
moisture,  and  in  no  event  to  exceed  21  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Standard  meal  shall  be  made  from  clean  sound  com  with  approximately  45 
per  cent  of  cream  meal  or  grits  and  approximately  10  per  cent  of  feed  ex- 
tracted. If  sold  for  interstate  shipment,  it  shall  contain  not  more  than  12 
per  cent  moisture,  and  if  sold  for  export  it  shall  contain  not  more  than  9  per 
cent  moisture. 

(XI — D — 3  (a),  continued  (2).     Oct  21,  1018.     Insert  thig  after  new  page  XI — D— t 

(a),  continued  (1).] 

Pearl  meal  sliall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  with  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  the  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  12  per 
cent  moisture  and  3  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction. 

Bolted  meal  shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  with  approximately  5  per 
cent  of  bran  and  germ  removed,  and  if  sold  for  interstate  shipment  or  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  shall  contain  not  more  than  12  per  cent  moisture.  If 
wld  for  export,  it  shall  contain  not  more  than  9  per  cent  moisture. 

Old-fashioned  or  water-ground  meal  shall  be  clean,  sound  corn  ground  to  a 
"  soft "  meal,  and  if  sold  for  interstate  shipment  or  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce shall  contain  not  more  than  12  per  cent  moisture.  If  sold  for  export,  it 
shall  contain  not  more  than  9  per  cent  moisture. 

Barley  fiour  shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  barley,  and  shall  be  of  a 
texture  fine  enough  to  sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting  silk;  and  shall  be  of  a 
uniform  color,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  111  per  cent  moisture  and  21  per 
cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction ;  and  not  more  than  55  pounds  of  barley  flour  shall 
be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  barley. 

Hye  flour  shall  be  milled  from  clean,  sound  rye,  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine 
enough  so  that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  shall  sift  through  No.  9  XX  bolting 
^Ik  and  balance  through  No.  8  XX  silk ;  shall  be  of  a  uniform  color,  and  shall 
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not  contain  more  than  131  per  cent  moisture  and  11  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  ex- 
traction ;  and  not  more  than  a  total  of  70  pounds  of  white,  straight,  or  dark  rye 
flour  shall  be  made  from  100  pounds  of  clean,  sound  rye.  If  this  product  is 
separated  into  patent  and  dark  rye  flour,  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
tracted flour  shall  be  labeled  or  sold  as  "patent."  The  dark  rye  flour  whicb 
results  shall  not  be  subjected  to  further  separation  or  division,  but  may  contain 
not  to  exceed  21  per  cent  fat. 

[XI— D— 3  (a),  continued  («),  4.     Oct,  21.  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI — D — S  (a), 

continued  (2).] 

Rolled  oats  shall  be  milled  from  oat  groats  made  from  clean,  sound  oats, 
steamed  and  rolled  to  flakes,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  mois- 
ture and  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  fiber. 

Oatmeal  shall  be  milled  from  oat  groats  made  from  clean,  sound  oats,  ground 
or  cut  to  a  granular  texture,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  dk^s- 
ture  and  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  fiber. 

Oat  fiour  shall  be  milled  from  oat  groats,  made  from  clean,  sound  oats,  or  from 
rolled  oats  or  oatmeal,  and  shall  be  ground  to  a  texture  fine  enough  so  that  not 
less  than  70  per  cent  will  sift  through  No.  7  XX  bolting  silk  and  balance  througli 
No.  52  grits  gauze,  and  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  moisture  and  2 
per  cent  fiber. 

Note. — The  moisture  content  for  hominy,  grits,  cream  meal,  and  corn  flour 
has  been  placed  at  the  outside  limit,  and  is  not  intended  to  limit  contracts  ex- 
pressly providing  for  a  lower  moisture  content.  Exporters  customarily  require 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  lower  than  the  above  limitations  and  many  domestic 
buyers  also  properly  demand  the  lower  maximum.  The  Food  Administration 
has  fixed  the  maximum  at  the  higher  level  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  smaller 
millers  with  less  complete  equipment  engaged  in  local  trade  in  which  durability 
is  not  so  essential.  The  larger  millers  with  wider  distribution  should  note  the 
advisibility  of  adhering  to  the  lesser  maximum  in  protecting  their  customers  and 
their  own  trade.  Any  corn,  rye,  or  barley  content  of  any  mixed  or  blended 
flour  must  conform  with  these  speciflcations. 

Rule  4  (as  amended  Oct.  20,  1918).  Cam,  rye,  and  barley  producU  mu»t 
arrive  in  good  condition, — The  licensee  shall  ship  all  com,  barley,  and  lye 
products  in  such  condition  that,  except  for  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  shipper,  they  shall  arrive  at  destination  point  in  the  United  States  cool, 
sweet,  and  in  merchantable  condition,  unless  there  is  an  express  agreement  In 
writing  to  the  contrary.  CJorn  meal,  grits,  hominy,  com  flour,  barley  flour, 
and  rye  flour  intended  for  human  consumption  shall  not  be  considered  to  com- 
ply with  this  rule  of  they  have  an  acidity  exceeding  40°,  or  hominy  feed,  eom« 
rye,  or  barley  feeds  If  they  have  an  acidity  exceeding  80°,  Ck)rnstarch  shall  not 
be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  it  contains  more  than  five  one-thoa- 
sandths  of  1  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

[XI—B— 1.  2.  3,  4.  6,  6.1 
B.   DBIED  .BEANS  AND  DBDED  PEAS. 

Rule  1.  Future  decking  in  new  crop  beans  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
buy  or  sell  new  crop  dried  beans  grown  in  the  United  States  of  America,  ezc^t 
for  seed,  before  September  1  of  the  year  covering  such  new  crop. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  not  prohibit  a  licensee  from  guaranteeing  a  certain 
price  for  a  crop  to  be  planted ;  however,  sales  against  such  an  arrangemoit  can 
not  be  made  before  September  1. 

Rule  2.  Future  dealing  in  new  crop  peas  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
buy  or  sell  new  crop  dried  peas  grown  in  the  United  States  of  America,  except 
for  seed,  before  July  1  of  the  year  covering  such  new  crop. 

Note. — ^While  this  rule  permits  the  guaranteeing  of  a  price  for  a  crop,  no 
sales  can  be  made  by  the  licensee  before  July  1. 

Rule  8.  Contracts  for  delivery  of  imported  beans  or  peas  beyond  60  days 
after  arrival  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale 
of  imported  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  «f or  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  00 
days  after  arrival  in  the  United  States,  except  for  seed  and  excepting  contracts 
with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Note. — Sales  of  domestic  beans  or  peas  are  subject  to  Special  Rule  A-A  on 
page  7. 

Rule  4.  Permission  required  to  can  in  tin-plate  containers, — ^The  licensee  shaH 
not  sell  any  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that 
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they  are  to  be  canned  in  tin-plate  containers,  unless  he  obtains  a  special  permit 
from  the  United  States  Food  Administrator. 

Ruijc  5.  Quotations  J>y  pound. — ^The  licensee  shall  quote,  buy,  and  sell  all 
dried  beans  and  dried  peas  by  the  pound. 

Note. — ^This  rule  applies  to  dried  beans  and  dried  peas  which  are  held  for 
seeding  purposes,  and  which  are  sold  in  commercial  lots,  but  does  not  apply  to 
sales  of  seed  by  wholesalers  or  retailers  in  the  customary  small  seed  packages 
or  bags. 

Rule  6,  Prompt  unloading  required. — The  licensee  shall  not,  without  reason- 
able Justification,  refuse  to  accept  and  unload  promptly  any  dried  beans  or  dried 
peas  purchased  by  him. 

[XI — E — 1,  2.  3.  4,  5,  6  (a).     July  30,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— B— 1,  2,  8,  4, 6,  6.] 

E.  DBDBD  BEANS  AND  DBIED  PEAS. 

RiTLE  1  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Future  dealing  in  new  crop  beana  pro- 
hibited.— ^The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  new  crop  dried  beans  except  for 
seed,  or  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  for  the 
government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  before  September  1  of  the 
year  covering  such  new  crop  if  grown  in  the  tJnited  States  of  America,  Japan. 
Manchuria,  China,  or  Asiatic  countries,  or  before  June  1  if  grown  in  South 
America,  Porto  Rico,  or  Mexico. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  not  prohibit  a  licensee  from  guaranteeing  a  certain 
price  for  a  crop  to  be  planted ;  however,  sales  against  such  an  arrangement  can 
not  be  made  before  September  1. 

RuuE  2  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Future  dealing  in  new  crop  peas  pro- 
hibited.— ^The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  new  crop  dried  peas  grown  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Japan,  Manchuria,  China,  or  Asiatic  countries,  except 
for  seed,  or  for  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  for 
the  government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  before  July  1  of  the  year 
covering  such  new  crop.  If  grown  in  South  America,  Porto  Rico,  or  Mexico, 
such  new  crop  shall  not  be  sold  before  April  1.  ' 

Note. — While  this  rule  permits  the  guaranteeing  of  a  price  for  a  crop,  no  sales 
can  be  made  by  the  licensee  before  July  1. 

RxTLE  3.  Contracts  for  delivery  of  imported  beans  or  peas  beyond  60  days 
after  arrival  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale 
of  imported  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  for  shipment  or  delivery  more  than  00 
days  after  arrival  in  the  United  States,  except  for  seed  and  excepting  contracts 
with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  for  the  govern- 
ment of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Note. — Sales  of  domestic  beans  or  peas  are  subject  to  Special  Rule  A-4  on 
page  7. 

Ruus  4.  Permission  required  to  can  in  tin-plate  containers. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  sell  any  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  to  be  canned  in  tin-plate  containers,  unless  he  obtains  a  special  permit 
from  the  United  States  Food  Administrator.  , 

Rule  5.  Quotations  by  pound. — ^The  licensee  shall  quote,  buy,  and  sell  all  dried 
beans  and  dried  peas  by  the  pound. 

Note. — ^This  rule  applies  to  dried  beans  and  dried  peas  which  are  held  for 
seeding  purposes,  and  which  are  sold  in  commercial  lots,  but  does  not  apply  to 
sales  of  seed  by  wholesalers  or  retailers  in  the  customary  small  seed  packages 
or  bags. 

HxjLE  6.  Prompt  unloading  required.— The  licensee  shall  not,  without  reason- 
able justification,  refuse  to  accept  and  unload  promptly  any  dried  beans  or 
dried  peas  purchased  by  him. 

[XI— B— 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7.     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  thig  for  XI— B— 1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6  (a) 

and  XI— E--7  (a).] 

E.  DRIED  BEANS  AND  DBIED  PEAS. 

All  tlie  followlDg  rules  were  repealed  on  December  8,  1918 : 

Rule  1.  Future  dealing  in  new  crop  beans  prohibited. 
Rule  2.  Future  dealing  in  new  crop  peas  prohibited. 

Rule  3.  Contracts  for  delivery  of  imported  beans  or  peas  beyond  60  days 
after  arrival  prohibited. 
Rule  4.  Permission  required  to  can  in  tin-plate  containers. 
Rule  5.  Quotations  by  pound. 
Rule  6.  Prompt  unloading  required. 
Rule  7.  Grade  must  equal  contract  requirements. 
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[XI— B— 1,  2,  8»  4.  5,  6  (a).     Insert  after  XI— B— 1.  2,  8,  4,  5.  6,  7.1 

Rules  XI — B — 1  and  XI — E — 2  do  not  prohibit  the  licensee  from  buying  or 

selling:,  upon  or  after  actual  maturity,  new  crop  dried  beans  that  mature  prior 

to  September  1,  or  new  crop  dried  peas  that  mature  prior  o  July  1.     (Oi)iniyn 

A-110,  July  26,  1918.) 

[XI— B— 7.1 

Rttle  7.  Grade  must  equal  contract  requirements, — ^The  licensee  shall  u«»t 
knowingly  ship  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  which  are  not  equal  to  tlie  ^rad*% 
quality,  or  condition  called  for  in  the  contract  of  sale. 

Note. — ^The  above  rules  correspond  to  the  special  rules,  series  B.  governing: 
dealers  in  dried  peas  and  dried  beans. 

"  Dried  beans ''  includes  "  dried  lima  beans." 

PBOriT  ON  IMPOBISD  BBAN8  .Oft  PBAS. 

A  merchant  importing  dried  beans  or. dried  peas  may  sell  such  commodities 
at  a  gross  margin  above  c.  1.  f.  cost  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  provided  such 
merchant  actually  furnishes  the  credit  for  the  particular  Importation  in  ques- 
tion ;  a  merchant  is  not  considered  an  importer  of  these  conunodities  unless  he 
furnishes  credit  or  does  his  own  buying  in  foreign  countries. 

[XI— B— 7    (a).     Ang.   17,   1918.     Subetltute  this  for  XI— B — ^7.1 

Rule  7.  Grade  must  equal  contract  requirements. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
knowingly  ship  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  which  are  not  equal  to  the  grade, 
quality,  or  condition  called  for  in  the  contract  of  sale. 

Note. — ^The  foregoing  rules  correspond  to  the  special  rules,  series  B,  govem- 
ing  dealers  in  dried  peas  and  dried  beans. 

"  Dried  beans  "  includes  "  dried  lima  beans.' 
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MAXIMUM    MARGINS. 

Under  Special  Rule  XI — A — 5  speculation  in  dried  beans  or  dried  peas  is  pro- 
hibited. 

(Effective  Aug.  20,  1918.)  The  Food  Administration  will  regard  any  sales  of 
dried  beans  or  dried  peas  at  a  gross  margin  above  delivered  cost  (purchase 
price  plus  freight)  in  excess  of  the  margins  indicated  in  the  following  table  as 
prima  facia  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute  and  the  rules. 

These  margins  are  guides  only.  They  do  not  change  the  rules.  The  margins 
of  profit  are  still  limited  to  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  average  purchase 
price  of  the  goods  sold  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replacement  value,  and 
a  smaller  margin  may  be  considered  reasonable  where  the  licensee  has  a  lower 
cost  than  customal-y  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  perform  any  part  of  the  services 
customarily  performed  by  dealers  of  that  class. 

High  margins,  even  if  customary  during  prewar  periods,  are  not  Justifiable 
now.  Unreasonable  margins  are  not  excused  by  lower  margins  on  other  trans- 
actions in  the  same  commodity  or  In  other  conmioditie& 


ClMS. 


1.  Importer. 


3.  Elevator  or  oleanisg 
wwehouse. 


3.  Bean  factor. 


Seryicee  rendered. 


Furnishes  letter  of  credit 
and  buys  direct  for  im- 
port. 


Buys  from  grower,  elevates, 
cleans,  nandpicks,  and 
sacks. 

Buys  from  grower,  elevates, 
reeleans.and  sack»--does 
notbandpick. 

Buys  from  retail  elevator 

(or  importer)  and  finances 

to  destination. 
Buys  from  grower  and  has 

redeaned  Dv  railroad  or 

public  warehouse. 


Maxi- 
mum 
margin. 


PereeiU. 
10 


13 

10 

5 
7 


Interptetatiflna. 


Importers  who  buy  on  c.  1.  L  4eniis 
or  bank  guarantee  of  payment  after 
arrival  of  shipment,  or  who  do  not 
assume  the  direct  risk  of  buying  in 
foreign  countries,  faU  in  class  3  and 
are  entitled  only  to  maximum  margin 
of  profit  for  that  class. 

The  difference  between  the  seiliof 
price  and  the  actual  cost  on  a  hand- 
picked  or  recleaned  basis  should  be 
used  in  arriving  at  these  margins. 

These  margins  have  been  determined 
by  taking  the  average  cost  and  ex- 
pense of  operating  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Elevators  and  warehouses  which  bov 
as  agents  for  larger  concerns  and  do 
not  prepare  (or  the  market,  are  not 
entitled  to  more  than  a  reasonable 
commission  for  the  serviees  rendered, 
which  must  be  included  in  the  al- 
lowed margin  of  his  principal. 
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'    WHAT  BBSALE8   ABK  JUSTIFIABLB. 

'*  General  Rule  6. — ^The  licensee,  In  selling  food  commodities,  shall  keep  such 
comnaodltles  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and 
without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  reasonable 
justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  marlset  price  to  the 
retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice." 

SenHce.^Any  transactions  that  savor  of  trading  in  which  a  profit  accrues 
to  the  dealer  without  corresponding  service  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and 
will  subject  the  offender  to  revocation  of  tills  license  and  to  such  other  penalty 
as  the  law  provides. 

The  handling  of  dried  beans  and  dried  peas  by  wholesale  grocers,  including 
those  sometimes  referred  to  as  "bean  jobbers'*  when  such  jobbers  are  not 
located  in  the  bean-producing  sections,  and  do  not  buy  from  or  finance  retail 
elevators,  is  dealt  with  in  the  circular  of  June  6,  1918,  on  "  Maximum  margins 
GO  sales  by  wholesalers  to  retailers  and  by  merchandise  brokers ;  and  justifiable 
resales  for  such  dealers."  The  contents  of  this  circular  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  note  to  Rule  XI — ^A — 5,  effective  June  15.  The  provisions  regarding  im- 
porters of  beans  in  the  circular  of  June  6  are  superseded  by  this  circular. 

Resales  between  bean  factors,  commonly  known  as  bean  jobbers,  located  in 
the  bean-producing  sections  who  buy  from  the  retail  elevators  and  finance 
stock  to  destination  are  prohibited  unless  the  sum  of  the  gross  profits  obtained 
by  such  factors  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  reasonable  profit  for  that  group. 

Resales  between  elevators  or  cleaning  warehouses  are  also  prohibited  unless 
the  sum  of  the  gross  profits  obtained  by  such  warehouse  does  not  exceed  the 
maximum  reasonable  profit  for  that  group. 

Elevators  and  importers  may  resell  to  bean  factors,  but  the  effect  of  the 
resale  rule  Is : 

(1)  That  Imported  beans  shall  in  no  event  reach  the  wholesaler  or  mer- 
chandise-broker class  dealt  with  In  the  circular  of  June  6  at  an  advance  of  more 
than  5  per  cent  over  the  price  received  by  the  importer  plus  freight. 

(2)  That  domestic  beans  shall  reach  the  wholesaler  or  merchandise-broker 
class  dealt  with  in  the  circular  of  June  6  at  an  advance  of  not  more  than  5  per 
cent  (or  7  per  cent  as  the  case  may  be)  plus  freight,  over  the  price  received  by 
the  elevator. 

It  may  be  noted  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  circular  of  June  6,  after  the 
beans  reach  the  wholesale  grocery  or  merchandise-broker  class  they  must  be 
sold  direct  to  retailers,  except  in  certain  Q)ecified  cases  where  one  resale  at  a 
small  margin  is  permitted. 

[XI-- P— 1,  2.] 
F.   DBIED  FBUITS. 

Rule  1.  New-crop  fruits  that  are  not  available  for  spot  delivery  not  to  he 
bought  or  sold  before  July  15. — The  licensee,  prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  In 
which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown  and  packed,  shall  not  buy,  contract  to 
buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding  any  contract  of  sale  or  any  commitment 
of  sale  of  new-crop  fruits  not  available  for  spot  delivery.  A  commitment  shall 
include  all  tentative  or  conditional  orders  whether  definite  prices  are  named 
or  not. 

Note, — ^This  rule  and  the  following  rule  correspond  to  rules  4  and  5,  series  B, 
supplement  28,  which  became  effective  May  7,  1918,  and  were  amended  to  their 
present  form  May  24,  1918. 

Rttle  2.  Facing  of  packages  prohibited, — The  licensee  shall  not  ftice  or  cause 
to  be  faced  any  licensed  dried  fruits  in  any  package.  Such  facing  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  wasteful  practice. 

[XI — ^F— 1,  2  (a).     Dec.  12,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI—F— 1.  2.] 

T.  DRIED  FBI7IT8. 

Rule  1.  Neto-crop  fruits  that  are  not  available  for  spot  delivery  not  to  be 
bought  or  sold  before  July  15, — The  licensee  prior  to  July  15  of  the  year  in 
which  new-crop  fruits  are  to  be  grown  and  packed  shall  not  buy,  contract  to 
buy,  offer  for  sale,  or  have  outstanding  any  contract  of  sale  or  any  commitment 
for  sale  of  new-croD  fruits  not  available  for  spot  delivery.     A  commitment 
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shall  include  all  tentative  or  conditional  orders  whether  definite  prices  are 
named  or  not. 

Note. — This  rule  and  the  following  rule  correspond  to  rules  4  and  5,  series  B 
supplement  28,  which  became  effective  May  7,  1918,  and  were  amended  to  theii 
present  form  May  24,  1918. 

Rule  2.  Facing  of  packages  prohibited.  (Repealed  Dec.  10,  1918,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  16,  1918.) 

[XI— G— 1.1 

O.   CANNED  PEAS,  CANNED  CORN,  CANNED  TOMATOES,  CANNED  SALMON,   AND  CANNIS) 

8ABDINES. 

Rule  1.  Canned  goods  not  to  he  quoted  before  February  1. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  quote  for  future  delivery  any  canned  peas,  canned  com,  canned  toma- 
toes, canned  salmon,  or  canned  sardines  before  February  1  of  the  year  when 
such  products  are  to  be  canned. 

(This  rule  corresponds  to  special  rule  3,  series  B,  supplement,  page  6,  govern- 
ing wholesalers  and  retailers.) 

[XI— H— 1.] 
H.  OBEEN  COFFEE. 

Note. — Under  the  President's  proclamation  of  January  30,  1918,  which 
requires  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  importing  or  distributing  green  coffee  to  obtain  a  license,  the  following 
classes  must  obtain  licenses  and  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  govemlDg 
licenses : 

Persons,  etc.,  importing  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before 
disposing  of  it. 

Wholesalers,  jobbers,  roasters,  and  all  others  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in 
green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before  disposing  of  it. 

Retailers  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they 
roast  it  before  disposing  of  it,  whose  total  gross  sales  of  all  food  or  feed 
commodities  exceed  $1()0,0(X)  a  year. 

Brokers. 

In  other  words,  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  who  import 
and  all  others  (except  retailers  whose  gross  sale  of  food  or  feed  commodities 
do  not  exceed  $100,900  a  year)  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  or  handle  green 
coffee,  are  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

Rule  1.  Licensees  entitled  to  reasonable  profit. — ^The  licensee  in  any  sale  of 
green  coffee  shall  take  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  sale  over  the 
average  cost  of  his  stock  on  hand  or  under  contract,  not  at  that  time  contracted 
to  be  sold,  and  in  arriving  at  the  cost  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
gain  or  loss  resulting  from  any  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange 
For  the  purpose  of  this  rule  an  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange 
shall  only  Include  transactions  in  which  the  sale  or  purchase  made  is  finally 
closed.  In  calculating  the  profit  permitted  by  this  rule  the  licensee  shall  not 
Include  the  gain  or  loss  from  more  than  one  hedging  transaction  on  the  same 
lot  or  stock  of  coffee,  but  the  position  of  this  transaction  may  be  switched  from 
one  month  to  another  provided  that  all  profits  or  losses  from  any  hedging  trans- 
action and  all  facts  regarding  the  switching  of  any  hedge  from  one  month  to 
another  are  included  in  the  licensee's  reports.  The  licensee  shall  keep  any 
speculative  account  on  the  coffee  exchange  entirely  separate  from  such  h»l^Dg 
transactions,  and  the  gain  or  loss  resulting  therefrom  shall  not  be  considered 
In  determining  the  cost  of  his  hedged  stock  of  coffee. 

[XI— H— 1   (a).     July  SO,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— H— 1.] 

n.  green  coffee. 

Note. — Under  the  President's  proclamation  of  .January  30,  1918.  which 
requires  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  importing  or  distributing  green  coffee  to  obtain  a  license,  the 
following  classes  must  obtain  licenses  and  observe  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  licensees : 

Persons,  etc.,  importing  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before 
disposing  of  it. 
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"Wholesalers,  Jobbers,  roasters,  and  all  others  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal 
in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before  disposing  of  it. 

Retailers  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they 
roast  it  before  disposing  of  it,  those  total  gross  sales  of  all  food  or  feed 
commodities  exceed  $100,000  a  year. 
Hrokers. 

In  other  words,  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  who  im- 
port, and  all  others  (except  retailers  whose  gross  sale  of  food  or  feed  com- 
modities do  not  exceed  $100,000  a  year),  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  or 
handle  green  coffee,  are  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

RT7I.E  1  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Licensees  entitled  to  reasonable  profit, — 
The  licensee  in  any  sale  of  green  coffee  shall  take  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  over  the  average  cost  of  his  entire  stock  of  coffee,  including  spot  coffee, 
in  transit  and  coffee  to  be  shipped  within  40  days  after  date  of  purchase 
contract  and  for  which  vessel  room  and  insurance  have  been  closed :  Provided^ 
houjever.  That  In  averaging  he  shall  not  include  any  coffee  contracted  to  be 
sold. 

Unshipped  coffee  for  which  freight  and  insurance  have  not  been  provided 
or  unshipped  coffee  bought  f.  o.  b.  in  country  of  origin  shall  not  be  included 
in  averaging  cost.    Each  growth  of  coffee  shall  be  averaged  separately. 

The  licensee  in  arriving  at  the  cost  shall  include  any  gain  or  loss  resulting 
from  any  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  an  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange  shall  only 
include  transactions  in  which  the  sale  or  purchase  made  is  finally  closed  or 
ofEset. 

In  calculating  the  profit  permitted  by  this  rule  the  licensee  shall  not  include 
the  gain  or  loss  from  more  than  one  hedging  transaction  on  the  same  lot  or 
stock  of  coffee,  but  the  position  of  this  transaction  may  be  switched  from 
one  month  to  another,  provided  that  all  profits  or  losses  from  any  hedging 
transaction  and  all  facts  regarding  the  switching  of  any  hedge  from  one  month 
to  another  are  included  in  the  licensee's  report. 

The  licensee  shall  keep  any  speculative  account  of  the  coffee  exchange 
entirely  separate  from  such  hedging  transactions  and  the  gain  or  loss  resulting 
therefrom  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  cost  of  his  hedged 
stock  of  coffee. 

Note. — Attention  is  called  to  general  rule  23,  governing  all  licensees,  which 
prohibits  the  making  of  combination  sales.  Under  that  rule  combination  sales 
of  two  growths  of  coffee,  for  example,  Rio  and  Guatemala,  at  an  average 
price  or  at  separate  prices  that  would  give  an  excessive  profit  on  either,  are 
prohibited. 

[XT^H^l  (b).     Sept.  11,  1018.     Substitute  this  for  XI— H— 1  (a).] 

H.    GBEEN   COFFEE. 

Note. — Under  the  President's  proclamation  of  January  30,  1918,  which 
requires  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  importing  or  distributing  green  coffee  to  obtain  a  license,  the 
following  classes  must  obtain  licenses  and  observe  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  licensees : 

Persons,  etc.,  importing  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before 
disposing  of  it. 

Wholesalers,  jobbers,  roasters,  and  all  others  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal 
in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they  roast  it  before  disposing  of  it. 

Retailers  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  they 
roast  it  before  disposing  of  it,  those  total  gross  sales  of  all  food  or  feed 
commodities  exceed  $100,000  a  year. 

Brokers. 

In  other  words,  all  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  who  im- 
port, and  all  others  (except  retailers  whose  gross  sale  of  food  or  feed  com- 
modities do  not  exceed  $100,000  a  year),  who  buy  or  otherwise  deal  in  or 
handle  green  coffee,  are  required  to  obtain  a  license. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Sept.  11, 1918).  Licensees  entitled  to  reasonable  profit, — 
The  licensee  in  any  sale  of  green  coffee  shall  take  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
profit  over  the  cost  of  the  particular  coffee  sold,  provided  that  any  sale  of  spot 
coffee  shall  be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  over  the  average 
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cost  of  his  entire  stock  of  spot  coffee.  Each  growth  of  coffee  shall  be  averaged 
separately. 

The  licensee  in  arriving  at  the  cost  shall  include  any  gain  or  loss  resulting 
from  any  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  an  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange  shall  only 
include  transactions  in  which  the  sale  or  purchase  made  is  finally  closed  or 
offset. 

In  calculating  the  profit  permitted  by  this  rule  the  licensee  shall  not  Include 
the  gain  or  loss  from  more  than  one  hedging  transaction  on  the  same  lot  or 
stocJc  of  coffee,  but  the  position  of  this  transaction  may  be  switched  from  one 
month  to  another,  provided  that  all  profits  or  losses  from  any  hedging  trans- 
action and  all  facts  regarding  the  sw^itching  of  any  hedge  from  one  montii 
to  another  are  included  in  the  licensee*s  report. 

The  licensee  shall  keep  any  speculative  account  of  the  coffee  exchange 
entirely  separate  from  such  hedging  transactions,  and  the  gain  or  loss  resultiiiii 
therefrom  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  cost  of  his  hedged  stock 
of  coffee. 

Note  1. — ^Attention  is  called  to  general  rule  23,  governing  all  licensees,  which 
prohibits  the  making  of  combination  sales.  Under  that  rule  combination  sales 
of  two  growths  of  coffee,  for  example,  Rio  and  Guatemala,  at  an  average 
price  or  at  separate  prices  that  would  give  an  excessive  profit  on  either, 
are  prohibited. 

Note  2. — ^This  amendment  applies  to  all  sales  made  after  the  date  thereof. 

[XI— H— 1    (c).     Dec.  7,  1918.     Snbstitute  this  for  XI— H— 1    (b).l 

H.   GfiEEN   COFFEE. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Dec  5,  1918). — Licensees  entitled  to  reasonable  prop. 
Licensees  in  selling  coffee,  which  is  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot  or  afloat,  on  or 
before  December  15,  1918,  shall  not  take  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  over  the 
cost  of  the  particular  coffee  sold,  provided  that  any  sale  of  spot  coffee  shall 
be  made  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  over  the  average  cost  of  his  entire 
stock  of  spot  coffee.  Each  growth  of  coffee  shall  be  averaged  separately.  Everj- 
invoice  or  contract  covering  the  sale  of  coffee  subject  to  this  rule  shall  be 
marked : 

"The  seller  of  the  coffee  covered  by  this  invoice  or  contract  hereby  certifies 
that  Siime  has  been  sold  subject  to  special  rules  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration." 

The  licensee  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  such  coffee  shall  include  any  gain 
or  loss  resulting  from  any  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  exchange. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  an  actual  hedging  transaction  on  a  coffee  ex- 
change shall  only  include  transactions  in  which  the  sale  or  purchase  made  is 
finally  closed  or  offset. 

In  calculating  the  profit  permitted  by  this  rule  the  licensee  shall  not  include 
the  gain  or  loss  from  more  than  one  hedging  transaction  on  the  same  lot  or 
stock  of  coffee,  but  the  position  of  this  transaction  may  foe  switched  from  one 
month  to  another,  provided  that  all  profits  or  losses  from  any  hedging  trans- 
action and  all  facts  regarding  the  switching  of  any  hedge  from  one  month  to 
another  are  included  in  the  licensee's  reports. 

The  licensee  shall  keep  any  speculative  account  of  the  coffee  exchange  en- 
tirely separate  from  such  hedging  transactions,  and  the  gain  or  loss  resulting 
therefrom  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  cost  of  his  hedged  stock 
of  coffee. 

Note. — ^The  above  rule  applies  only  to  coffee  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot  or 
afioat,  on  or  before  December  15,  1918. 

[•  XI— H— 1.     Insert  after  XI— H— 1.] 

In  view  of  the  present  embargo  on  the  export  of  green  coffee  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  determining  whether  any  particular  coffee  will  actually  be  exported 
in  the  future,  sales  for  future  export  must  be  governed  by  the  margins  gov- 
erning  licensees  in  domestic  transactions  unless  a  formal  export  license  has 
been  issued.     (Opinion  A-109,  July  25,  1918.) 
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[XI— H--1  (a).     Dec.  7,  1918.     Snbstittite  this  for  XI— H— 1.] 

Ti^AXTMrM    MARGINS   ON    8AI.ES   OF   COFFEE  NOT   OWNED   BT   ANY    IJCEN8EE,    SPOT   OR 

AFIX>AT,    ON    OR    BEFORE   DECEliBER    IB,    1918. 

(Issued  Dec.  5,  1918.)  The  Poocl  Administration  in  determining  wlietlier 
a  coffee  dealer  in  selling  coffee  other  than  that  governed  by  rules  1,  2,  and  3 
is  taking  an  unreasonable  profit  in  violation  of  the  food-control  act,  and  the 
re^rulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  will  consider  it  to  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  In  any  case  where  a  dealer  receives  an  average  gross 
margin  over  the  purchase  price  of  such  coffee  during  any  period  of  three 
months  beginning  December  1,  1918,  exceeding  7^  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales 
plus  such  charges  as  are  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee  on  such  coffee.  If 
drafts  against  purchase  are  drawn  in  pounds  sterling,  only  the  actual  amount 
paid  shall  be  used  in  figuring  the  cost. 

Reports  must  be  made  of  the  total  sales  of  such  coffee  and  the  average  gross 
profits  over  each  period  of  three  months  within  15  days  after  the  termination 
of  the  period.  A  report  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Food  Administration 
will  be  required  every  30  days. 

The  specific  margins  over  cost  of  particular  lots  Indicated  in  rules  1,  2,  and 
8  have  been  arranged  to  apply  only  to  coffee  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot  or 
afloat,  on  or  before  December  15,  1918,  but  the  Food  Administration  will  also 
direct  Its  attention  to  any  exorbitant  profits  on  particular  sales  of  other  coffee. 

In  view  of  the  present  embargo  on  the  exi)ort  of  green  coffee  and  the  im- 
possibility of  determining  whether  any  particular  coffee  will  actually  be  ex- 
ported in  the  future,  sales  for  future  export  must  he  governed  by  the  margins 
governing  licensees  in  domestic  transactions  unless  a  formal  export  license 
has  been  issued.     (Opinion  A-109,  July  25,  1918.) 

[XI— H—2.  8.  4.] 

Rule  2.  Importer  HitUted  to  profit  of  2^  per  cent — For  the  purposes  of  rule  1 
a  reasonable  profit  for  an  importer  shall  not  be  more  than  2^  per  cent  gross 
margin  over  cost,  plus  any  brokerage  or  commission,  and  the  usual  exshlp  or 
instore,  and  shipping  charges,  actually  Incurred  by  the  licensee.  An  importer 
shall  be  any  person  who  buys  for  shipment  from  the  producing  country,  whether 
or  not  on  c.  and  f.,  c.  i.  f.,  exship  or  instore  contract,  and  who  resells  his 
invoice  as  shipped,  in  any  position,  as  a  whole  or  in  divided  quantities  not  less 
than  500  bags  without  selection  of  specfied  chops.  A  jobber  dealing  in  this 
maimer  shall  be  considered  an  importer. 

Rule  3.  Jobber  limited  to  profit  of  5  per  cent. — ^For  the  purposes  of  rule  1  a 
reasonable  profit  for  a  jobber  shall  be  5  per  cent  gross  margin  over  cost,  plus 
brokerage  or  commission,  and  the  usual  exshlp  or  instore  and  shipping  charges 
actually  incurred  by  the  licensee.  A  Jobber  shall  be  a  person  who  customarily 
sells  coffee  in  one  or  more  chops  to  wholesale  grocers  or  roasters. 

Note. — ^The  prescribed  profit  must  not  be  exceeded  In  any  transaction  involv- 
ing more  than  25  bags  of  green  coffee,  whether  or  not  the  jobber  customarily 
sells  in  one  or  more  chops. 

Rule  4.  Resales  within  same  trade  forbidden. — ^The  licensee  in  selling  green 
coffee  shall  keep  it  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable 
and  without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  rea- 
sonable justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price 
to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice.  Where 
reasonable  justification  exists  for  a  resale,  any  importer  purchasing  coffee  from 
another  importer  shall  resell  the  same  at  a  gross  margin  of  not  more  than.li 
per  cent  over  cost,  plus  any  brokerage  or  commission  actually  incurred  by  the 
licensee,  and  a  jobber  purchasing  coffee  from  another  jobber  shall  resell  such 
coffee  at  a  gross  margin  not  exceeding  21  per  cent  over  cost,  plus  any  brokerage 
or  commission  actually  incurred. 

Note. — ^More  than  one  resale  will  be  permitted  only  under  very  exceptional 
conditions.  The  Food  Administration  realizes  that  at  certain  periods  there 
may  be  sufilcient  justification  to  warrant  resales,  and  full  consideration  wiU  be 
given  to  exceptional  conditions  constituting  such  justification  when  they  occur. 
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[XI->H-— 2,  3.  4  (a).     July  80.  1918.     Snbstttate  this  tor  XI— H— 2,  8,  4.] 

Rule  2  (as  amended  July  24, 1918).  Importer  limited  to  profit  of  5  per  cent.— 
For  the  purpose  of  rule  1  a  reasonable  profit  for  an  importer  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  cent  gross  margin  over  cost,  plus  any  brokerage  or  commission  actually 
paid,  and  the  usual  exship  or  instore,  and  shipping  charges  actually  incurred  by 
the  licensee  on  such  coffee.  If  drafts  against  purchase  are  drawn  in  pounds 
sterling,  only  the  actual  amount  paid  shall  be  used  in  figuring  the  cost 

For  the  puri)oses  of  this  rule,  an  importer  is  one  who  buys  coffee  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin,  or  coffee  in  transit  to  this  country,  irrespective  of  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  delivery,  and  who  resells  such  purchase  as  shipped,  in  any  position,  as 
a  whole  or  in  divided  quantities,  without  selection  of  specified  chops.  A  jobber 
dealing  in  the  foregoing  manner  shall  be  considered  an  importer. 

Note. — ^An  importer's  transaction  is  one  in  which  an  invoice  is  sold  practically 
as  shipped.  For  example,  a  sale  of  450  bags,  more  or  less,  out  of  an  invoice 
of  500  bags,  in  order  to  enable  the  seller  to  obtain  the  profit  allowed  to  jobbers, 
will  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  regulations. 

HxTLE  3  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Jobber  limited  to  profit  of  7^  per  cent. — 
For  the  purposes  of  rule  1  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  jobber  shall  be  7i  per  «ent 
gross  margin  over  cost,  such  cost  and  charges  to  be  computed  as  prescribed  in 
rule  2.  A  jobber,  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  is  one  who  customarily  sells 
coffee  in  one  or  more  chops  to  wholesalers,  roasters,  or  other  licensed  green 
coffee  dealers. 

Note. — ^The  prescribed  margin  of  profit  does  not  apply  to  sales  of  25  bags  or 
less. 

Rule  4  (as  amended  July  24,  1918).  Resales,  ioith  certain  exceptions,  for- 
bidden.— ^The  Ucensee  in  selling  green  coffee  shall  keep  it  moving  to  the  con- 
sumer in  us  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay.  Re- 
sales, especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  consumer, 
will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice.  One  resale  from  one  importer  to 
another  is  permissible,  and  on  such  resale  the  gross  margin  of  profit  shall  not 
exceed  2i  per  cent  over  cost,  plus  such  charges  as  are  stated  in  rule  2.  One 
resale  from  one  jobber  to  another  is  permissible  and  on  such  resale  the  gross 
margin  shall  not  exceed  3f  per  cent  over  cost,  plus  such  charges  as  are  stated 
in  rule  2. 

Note. — ^More  than  one  resale  will  be  permitted  only  under  very  exceptional 
conditions.  The  Food  Administration  realizes  that  conditions  may  arise  where 
sufficient  justification  may  be  found  to  warrant  further  resales.  Such  resales, 
however,  can  only  be  made  with  the  permission  of  the  Food  Administration 
Full  consideration  for  the  issuing  of  such  permission  will  be  given  when  suffi- 
cient justification  can  be  shown. 

[XI— H— 2,  8,  4  (b).     Dec.  7,  1918.     Substitute  this  page  for  XI— H— 2,  3,  4  (a).] 

Rule  2  (as  amended  Dec.  5,  1918).  Importer  lifiiited  to  profit  of  5  per  cent,— 
For  the  purpose  of  rule  1,  a  reasonable  profit  for  an  importer  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  cent  gross  margin  over  actual  purchase  price,  plus  any  brokerage  or 
commission  actually  paid,  and  the  usual  ex-shlp  or  in  store  and  shipping 
charges  actually  Incurred  by  the  licensee  on  such  coffee.  If  drafts  against 
purchases  are  drawn  in  pounds  sterling,  only  the  actual  amount  paid  shall 
be  used  in  figuring  the  cost 

For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  an  Importer  is  one  who  buys  coffee  in  the 
country  of  origin,  or  coffee  In  transit  to  this  country,  irresi)eotive  of  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  delivery,  and  who  resells  such  purchase  as  shipx>ed,  in 
any  position,  as  a  whole  or  in  divided  quantities  without  buyer's  selection  of 
chops.  A  jobber  dealing  in  the  foregoing  manner  shall  be  considered  an 
importer. 

Note. — The  «bove  rule  applies  only  to  coffee  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot 
or  afloat,  on  or  before  December  15,  1918. 

An  importer's  transaction  is. one  in  which  an  invoice  is  sold  practically  as 
shipped.  For  example,  a  sale  of  450'  bags,  more  or  less,  out  of  an  invoice  of 
5(X)  bags,  in  order  to  enable  the  seller  to  obtain  the  profit  allowed  to  jobbers, 
will  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  regulations. 

Rule  3  (as  amended  Dec.  5,  1918).  Jobber  limited  to  profit  of  71  per  cent.— 
For  the  purpose  of  rule  1,  a  reasonable  profit  for  a  jobber  shall  be  7}  per  cent 
gross  margin  over  actual  purchase  price,  plus  any  brokerage  or  commlssioD 
actually  paid,  and  the  usual  ex-ship  or  in  store,  and  shipping  charges  actually 
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incurred  by  the  licensee  on  such  coffee,  such  price  and  charges  to  be  com- 
puted as  prescribed  in  rule  2. 

A  Jobber,  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  is  one  who  customarily  sells  coffee 
in  one  or  more  chops  to  wholesalers,  roasters,  or  other  licensed  green  coffee 
dealers. 

Note. — ^The  above  rule  applies  only  to  coffee,  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot 
or  afloat,  on  or  before  December  15,  1918. 

The  prescribed  margin  of  profit  does  not  apply  to  sales  of  25  bags  or  less. 

Rule  4  (as  amended  Dec.  5,  1918).  Resales,  with  certain  exceptions,  for- 
bidden.— The  licensee  in  selling  green  coffee  shall  keep  it  moving  to  the  con- 
sumer in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay. 
Resales,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice.  One  resale  from  one  importer 
to  another  is  permissible,  and  on  such  resale  the  gross  margin  of  profit  shall 
not  exceed  2^  per  cent  over  cost  plus  such  charges  as  are  stated  in  rule  2.  One 
resale  from  one  jobber  to  another  is  permissible  and  on  such  resale  the  gross 
margin  shall  not  exceed  3f  per  cent  over  cost  plus  such  charges  as  are  stated  in 
rule  2. 

T!le  above  rule  shall  apply  only  to  coffee  owned  by  any  licensee,  spot  or 
afloat,  on  or  before  December  15,  1918.  In  the  case  of  any  other  coffee  the 
prohibition  against  more  than  one  resale  shall  apply  but  the  specific  margins 
above  shall  not  apply. 

Note. — ^More  than  one  resale  will  be  permitted  only  under  very  exceptional 
conditions.  The  Food  Administration  realizes  that  conditions  may  arise  where 
sufiScient  justification  may  be  found  to  warrant  further  resales.  Such  resales, 
however,  can  only  be  made  with  the  permission  of  the  Food  Administration. 
Full  consideration  for  the  issuing  of  such  permission  will  be  given  when  suf- 
ficient justification  can  be  shown. 

[XI— H--2,  3,  4.     Dec.  14,  1919.     Insert  this  after  XI— H— 2,  3,  4  (b).] 

On  July  24,  1918,  announcement  was  made  that  the  maximum  profit  of  7^ 
per  cent  prescribed  by  special  rule  3  for  jobbers  of  green  coffee  did  not  apply 
to  sales  of  25  bags  or  less.  That  announcement  must  not  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  dealers  defined  as  jobbers  In  said  special  rule  3  (namely,  those  who  cus- 
tomarily sell  coffee  In  one  or  more  chops.  Such  jobbers  are  entitled  to  not 
more  than  a  maximum  profit  of  7}  per  cent,  no  matter  In  what  quantity  they 
sell. 

As  to  profits  of  dealers  who  customarily  sell  25  bags  or  less,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration considers  any  such  sale  at  an  advance  of  more  than  32^  per  cent 
over  the  purchase  price,  plus  charges  allowed  by  said  special  rule  3,  as  a  vio- 
lation of  general  rule  5,  which  prohibits  unreasonable  profits,  and  any  licensee 
exceeding  this  maximum  will  be  proceed  against  In  the  manner  provided  by  the 
food-control  act.     (Issued  to  green  coffee  licensees  Dec.  13,  1918.) 

[XI— H— 5.  6.  7.] 

Rule  5.  Must  not  have  more  than  90  days*  supply. — ^The  licensee  shall  not, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under 
control,  by  contract  or  other  agreement,  at  any  time,  green  coffee  In  a  quantity 
In  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale  by  him 
during  a  period  of  90  days :  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  pre- 
vent any  licensee  from  having  a  carload  of  green  coffee  in  transit  in  addition 
to  a  supply  thereof  sufficient  to  last  until  arrival  of  said  carload. 

Note. — Green  coffee  to  be  Imported  Into  this  country  but  which  has  not  yet 
arrived  shall  not  be  Included  in  calculating  the  90  days*  supply  under  this  rule. 

It  may  be  found  necessary  to  amend  the  above  rule,  requiring  on  proper 
notice  a  further  reduction  of  stocks. 

The  reasonable  requirements  of  the  license  shall  be  based  prima  fade  upon 
the  amount  of  green  coffee  handled  by  the  license  In  the  years  1916  and  1917. 

Rule  6.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  90  days'  supply.  The  license 
shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  green 
coffee  if  the  licensee  knows,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  such  sale  or  delivery 
will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  green  coffee  in  excess  of  his  reasonable 
requirements  for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  90  days  next  succeeding 
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such  sale  or  delivery :  Provided^  That  this  rale  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or 
delivery  of  green  coffee  to  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  mnnicipal  sovern- 
ments  or  to  the  €k>vemment  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany,  or  the  salf 
or  delivery  of  a  carload  of  green  coffee  to  any  licensee  having  less  than  a 
carload  lot  on  hand. 

RtTUE  7.  Must  not  charge  more  than  the  cuHomary  hrokerage. — ^Tbe  liceosee 
shall  not  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  commission  or  brokerage  on  the 
sale  of  green  coffee  in  excess  of  that  which  ordinarily  and  customarily  pre^ 
vails,  under  normal  conditions,  in  the  locality  in  which  the  broker's  busines^ 
is  conducted. 

[XI-^H— 5.  6,  7— Note.     Oct.  14,  1918.     This  should  be  inserted  after  XI — H — 5.  6,  7 

Note  to  Rttle  5. — ^The  attention  of  all  dealers  in  green  coffee  is  called  to 
the  food  control  act  approved  August  10,  1917,  and  the  regulations  issued 
under  this  act  with  regard  to  hoarding  of  food  commodities. 

Holding  coffee  for  a  period  of  over  90  days  will  be  considered  by  the  Food 
Administration  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  act  and  the  regulations  and  will 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  This  applies  to  any  and  all  coffee  now  in  the 
United  States  or  which  may  hereafter  arrive.     (Effective  October  10,  1918.) 

IXI— H— 8.] 

Rule  8.  Only  one  brokerage  permitted. — Brokers  shall  not  receive  more  than 
one  brokerage  on  any  sale,  nor  shall  they  receive  an  overage  except  where  by 
force  of  circumstances  they  may  have  become  principals  through  a  misunder- 
standing or  delay.  When  a  broker  closes  out  or  sells  coffee  upon  which  he 
receives  an  overage  he  must  send  to  the  buyer,  and  enter  in  his  reports  to  the 
Food  Administration,  full  particulars  regarding  such  transaction.  In  cases 
where  first-hand  dealers  (i.  e.,  importers,  Jobbers,  or  licensees  holding  green 
coffee  on  commission)  employ  one  broker  as  their  exclusive  broker,  and  such 
goods  are  placed  to  the  interior  trade  through  a  local  broker  acting  there  a;» 
the  representative  of  the  sole  broker  of  the  principal,  the  licensee  under  rules 
2,  8,  and  4  may  include  under  the  Item  of  brokerage  such  extra  brokerage  or 
commission  as  has  been  heretofore  customary  for  the  local  broker.  All  invoices 
rendered  by  licensees  to  buyers  of  green  coffee  shall  state  the  entire  amount 
of  brokerage  X)aid,  if  any,  on  the  transaction,  and  Included  in  the  price  paid  by 
the  buyer. 

Note. — In  the  green  coffee  trade  it  has  been  customary  for  brokers,  repre- 
senting exclusively  first-hand  dealers,  to  handle  these  accounts  through  out- 
side brokers  for  the  interior  trade,  and  these  first-hand  dealers  cover  the  cost 
to  them  of  these  outside  brokers  by  an  additional  price,  secured  from  the  pur- 
chaser. As  this  custom  has  been  long  established,  the  Food  Administration, 
pending  further  notice,  will  permit  it  to  continue,  but  requires  that  the  full 
amount  of  all  commissions  p^d  on  a  transaction  shall  be  shown  on  the  coffee 
invoices  rendered  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  in  every  case. 

Dealers  also  governed,  by  general  ruUiS, — Dealers  in  green  coffee  are  also 
governed  by  the  general  regulations  governing  all  licenses.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  general  rule  22  which  prohibits  a  licensee  from  bujdng  green 
coffee  from  or  selling  green  coffee  to  any  person  subject  to  license  who  has  not 
obtained  a  license. 

Roasted  coffee, — Although  roasted  coffee  itself  has  not  been  licensed  it  must 
be  carefully  noted  that  all  persons  selling  roasted  coffee  are  subject  to  the 
food  control  act  of  August  10,  1917,  and  that  this  law  expressly  forbids  unrea- 
sonable or  excessive  charges.  If  it  is  found  that  the  trade  is  violating  this 
law  as  to  reasonable  profits  upon  roasted  coffee,  prompt  action  will  be  taken 
and  the  Food  Administration  will  also  find  it  necessary  to  place  roasted 
coffee  under  license. 

[•XI— H— 8.     Oct.  81,   1918.     Insert  this  after  XI— H — 8.1 

Note  regarding  roasted  coffee. — ^The  attention  of  the  Food  Administration  has 
been  called  to  the  practice  of  roasters  of  coffee  and  other  dealers  in  roasted 
coffee  in  negotiating  contracts  of  sale  which  provide  for  delivery  more  than  90 
days  after  the  contract 

Section  6  of  the  food-control  act  renders  it  unlawful  to  hoard  necessaries  and 
provides  that  necessaries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  hoarded  when  held,  contracted. 
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)r  arranged  for  by  any  person  or  by  a  dealer  in  excess  of  reasonable  requlre- 
nents  for  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Food  Administration  will  consider  such  contracts  as  violative  of  the  above 
section  of  the  food-control  act  and  subjecting  the  offender  to  the  various  penal- 
ties prescribed.  This  ruling  applies  to  all  contracts  covering  roasted  coffee 
ivhich  provide  for  delivery  more  than  90  days  after  the  making  of  the  contract. 

This  ruling  is  directed  particularly  to  contracts  hereafter  executed.  It  does 
Qot  ^ive  authority  to  take  advantage  of  market  conditions  and  cancel  contracts 
heretofore  entered  into  in  good  faitli.  If  it  is  sought  to  cancel  such  contracts, 
a  complete  statement  of  the  facts  should  first  be  presented  to  the  Coffee  Divi- 
sion, Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Opinion  A — 123,  Oct.  25,  1918.) 

[XI— H— 8  (a).     Nov.  21,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— H— 8.] 

Pro/Us  on  roasted  coffee. — ^The  attention  of  all  persons  dealing  in  roasted  cof- 
fee is  called  to  the  fact  that  section  4  of  the  food-control  act  of  August  10,  1917, 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  any  unjust  or  unreasonable  charge 
in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with  any  foods. 

The  Food  Administration  considers  that  anyone  handling  or  dealing  in 
roasted  coffee  who  takes  a  greater  profit  than  the  normal  average  profit  that 
he  obtained  prior  to  July  1,  1914,  is  violating  the  above  provision  of  the  food- 
control  act  and  all  coffee  roasters  and  dealers  In  roasted  coffee  must  govern 
themselves  accordingly  and  must  be  prepared  to  show  what  were  their  prewar 
profits  when  called  upon  by  the  Food  Administration  to  do  so.  (Issued  Nov. 
19,  1918.) 

Hoarding. — ^The  attention  of  the  Food  Administration  has  been  called  to  the 
practice  of  roasters  of  coffee  and  other  dealers  in  toasted  coffee  in  negotiating 
contracts  of  sale  which  provide  for  delivery  more  than  90  days  after  the  con- 
tract. 

Section  6  of  the  food-control  act  renders  it  unlawful  to  hoard  necessaries  and 
provides  that  necessaries  shall  be  deemed  to  be  hoarded  when  held,  contracted, 
or  arranged  for  by  any  person  or  by  a  dealer  in  excess  of  reasonable  require- 
ments for  a  reasonable  time. 

The  Food  Administration  will  consider  such  contracts  as  violative  of  the 
above  section  of  the  food-control  act  and  subjecting  the  offender  to  the  various 
penalties  prescribed.  This  ruling  applies  to  all  contracts  covering  roasted  cof- 
fee which  provide  for  delivery  more  than  90  days  after  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract 

This  ruling  is  directed  particularly  to  contracts  hereafter  executed.  It  does 
not  give  authority  to  take  advantage  of  market  conditions  and  cancel  contracts 
heretofore  entered  into  in  good  faith.  If  it  is  sought  to  cancel  such  contracts*  a 
complete  statement  of  the  facts  should  first  be  presented  to  the  (Coffee  Division, 
Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.    (Opinion  A— 123,  Oct.  25,  1918.) 

[XI — J — 1,  2.    Oct  26, 1918.    Insert  this  after  XI — H — 8.] 

J.  SPECIAI^    REGULATIONS    QOVEBNING    DISTBIBUTOBS    OF    OLEOMABOABINE    OB    OTHIS 

BUTTEB  SUBSTITUTES. 

Rule  1  (new,  Oct.  25,  1918).  Oleomargarine  must  not  he  sold  at  retail  at 
more  than  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee  dealing  in  oleomargarine 
or  other  butter  substitutes  at  retail  shall  not  sell  at  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  cost  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Cost  shall  include  purchase  price  plus  transportation  charges,  if  any. 
The  licensee  may  average  the  cost  of  all  oleomargarine  or  other  butter  substi- 
tutes of  the  same  kind  and  grade  in  his  possession  at  the  point  from  which 
the  sale  is  made  which  has  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  may 
take  such  average  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot.  When  new  lots  ara 
added  and  a  new  average  calculated  the  licensee  shall  include  in  the  new 
averaging  all  stock  remaining  on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average 
cost  of  such  Ipts  previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  oleomargarine 'or 
butter  substitutes  is  averaged  the  cost  of  all  such  products  must  be  averaged. 
When  costs  are  averaged  the  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  average  has  been  arrived  at. 

Note. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  regard  any  advance  in 
excess  of  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound  over  cost  as  unreasonable  and  as  evidence 
of  violation  of  the  above  rule.  The  5  cents  per  pound  represents  the  maximum 
margin  for  stores  conducted  on  the  cash  and  carry  or  no-service  plan,  while  6 
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cents  per  pound  is  the  maximum  margin  for  the  extra-service  stores  extendlof 
credit  and  delivery. 

In  determining  margins  at  5  cents  and  6  cents  per  pound  on  oleomargarine  with 
the  fractional  costs  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration has  given  due  consideration  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which 
must  be  met  by  the  dealer. 

Retailer  may  have  benefit  of  fractional  cost  on  any  transaction. — ^Retailers 
whose  delivered  terminal  costs  figure  In  fractions  may  have  the  b«iefit  of 
such  fractional  costs.  For  example,  If  oleomargarine  costs  at  terminal  delivery 
32^  cents  per  pound,  the  selling  price  may  be  figured  as  follows : 

Cash  and  carry  stores. 


Amount  of  sale. 


1  pound. 

2  pounds 

3  pounds 


Cost. 


Cents. 
82i 
05 
97J 


Margin. 


Ctnta. 


6 

10 
15 


Total. 


Cents. 
37i 
75 
112} 


Fraction 
added. 


None. 
I 


selling 
price. 


CeiUs. 


39 

m 


The  maximum  seUing  price  for  the  extra-service  or  credit  and  deUvery  stores  would  be 
1  cent  per  pound  higher. 

Rule  2  (new,  Oct.  17,  1918).  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  prtiU*  of  oleo- 
margarine or  other  butter  substitutes  weighing  less  than  1  pound  prohibited.-- 
On  and  after  January  1,  1019,  no  licensee  shall  manufacture  or  sell  units  of 
oleomargarine  or  any  other  butter  substitute  in  print  form  that  weigh  less  than 
1  pound:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  a  retailer  from  cutting 
a  unit  weighing  1  pound  or  more  and  selling  a  portion  thereof  to  a  consumer. 

[XI— J— 1,  2  (a).     Nov.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI — J — 1,  2.] 

J.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    OOYERNINO    DI8TBIBUT0B8    OF    OLEOMABGABINE    OR    OTHEB 

BUTTER    SUBSTITUTES. 


Rule  1  (new,  Oct.  1918)  Oleomargarine  must  not  be  sold  at  retail  at 
more  than  reasonable  advance  ovet  cost, — ^The  licensee  dealing  In  oleomargarine 
or  Other  butter  substitutes  at  retail  shall  not  sell  at  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  cost  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time 
of  sale.  Cost  shall  include  purchase  price  plus  transportation  charges,  if  any. 
The  licensee  may  average  the  cost  of  all  oleomargarine  or  other  butter  substi- 
tutes of  the  same  kind  and  grade  in  his  possession  at  the  point  from  which  the 
sale  is  made  which  has  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  may  take 
such  average  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot.  When  new  lots  are  added 
and  a  new  average  calculated  the  licensee  shall  include  in  the  new  averagiD^ 
all  stock  remaining  on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost  of 
such  lots  previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  oleomargarine  or  butter 
substitutes  is  averaged  the  cost  of  all  such  products  must  be  averaged.  AVben 
costs  are  averaged  the  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  iu  which  such 
average  has  been  arrived  at. 

Note. — The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  regard  any  advance  In 
excess  of  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound  over  cost  as  unreasonable  and  as  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  above  rule.  The  5  cents  per  pound  represents  the  max- 
imum margin  for  stores  conducted  on  the  cash  and  carry  or  no  service  plan, 
while  6  cents  per  pound  is  the  maximum  margin  for  the  extra  service  stores  ex- 
tending credit  and  delivery. 

In  determining  margins  at  5  cents  and  6  cents  per  pound  on  oleomargarine 
with  the  fractional  costs  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration has  given  due  consideration  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  whicb 
must  be  met  by  the  dealer. 

Retailer  may  have  benefit  of  fractional  cost  on  any  transaction, — Retailers 
whose  delivered  terminal  costs  figure  in  fractions  may  have  the  benefit  of  sufb 
fractional  costs.  For  example,  if  oleomargarine  costs  at  terminal  dell  very  32i 
cents  per  pound,  the  selling  price  may  be  figured  as  follows: 
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Amount  of  sale. 


pouDd. 
pounds 
pounds 


Cost. 

Margm. 

Total. 

CenU. 
37) 
75 
112i 

Fraction 
added. 

CenU. 
32i 
06 
97§ 

Cents. 
5 
10 
15 

Cents. 
None. 

Maximum 
selling 
price. 


CenU. 
38 
75 
lis 


The  maximuni  selling  prioe  for  the  extra  service  or  credit  and  delivery  stores  would  be  1  oent  per  pound 
dgher. 

Rule  2. — The  manufacture  and  sale  of  prints  of  oleomargarine  and  other 
hufff-r  substitutes  weighing  less  than  1  pound  prohibited. — (R^>ealed  Nov.  25, 

19]  S.) 

[XI— K—l.     Nov.  7,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI-^— 1,  2.] 

K.   BIBUFS   AND   MOLASSES. 

Effective  November  7,  1918. 

UuxE  1.  No  sale  of  sirups  or  glucose  except  for  purposes  pledged, — The 
licensee  who  obtains  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  by  representing  that  it  is  re- 
quired for  purposes  named  in  class  1,  2,  3,  or  4  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  sirup  priorities  regulations  shall  not  use  or  sell  glucose  or 
sirups  so  obtained  for  any  purpose  except  that  for  which  the  licensee  stated 
it  would  be  used.  The  licensee  shall  sell  no  mixed  sirups  containing  glucose  or 
refiners'  sirups  except  for  distribution  to  parties  of  Class  1,  2,  3,  or  4  in  the 
order  named. 

Note. — The  sirup  regulations  prescribe  that  refiners,  manufacturers  and 
sirup  dealers  give  priority  to  orders  for  refiners'  sirups  and  glucose  to  the  fol- 
lowing classes  in  the  order  named. 

Class  1. — United  States  Government,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

("ass  2. — Sirup  mixers  for  use  in  filling  contracts  Nvith  parties  in  Class  1. 

Class  S. — Sirup  mixers  and  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  for  distribution  to 
household  trade,  or  public  eating  places,  and  for  medicinal  purposes;  pro- 
vided, that  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  purchaser  with  his  order  in  the 
following  form: 

I,  ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a 

rating  in  Class  3  under  the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration do  hereby  certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order 

^^^  °^  \uaed  for  mixing  sirups 

f^  /the  household  trade  or  public  eating  places 

"^  {the  preparation  of  medicines 

and  for  no  other  purposes. 


Class  4.— Commercial  bakers,  provided  that  a  certificate  is  furnshed  by  the 
purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following  form : 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a 

rating  in  Class  4  under  the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration do  hereby  certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order 
«r4n  K^  /resold  alternatively 

'^^  '^  I  used  for  mixing  sirups  for  commercial  baking 
and  for  bo  other  purpose. 


Class  5.  All  others. 


[XI— K— 2,  8.  4.] 


•  Rule  2.  Sirups  and  molasses  must  arrive  in  good  condition.— The  licensee 
Iball  ship  all  sirups  and  molasses  in  such  condition  that,  except  for  drcum- 
Itences  beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper,  they  shall  arrive  at  destination  point 
ETthe  United  States  sound  and  sweet  and  in  merchantable  condition,  unless 
£ere  is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.    Sirups  and  molasses 
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shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has 
reason  to  believe  (without  actually  testing)  that  the  Baum6  test  shows  less 
than  the  following: 

Degrees. 

Pure  glucose 41 

Cane-juice  sirup 38 

Maple  sirup,  pure  or  mixed  with  beet  or  cane  sugar 35 

All  other  sirups  and  molasses  for  human  consumption 40 

The  standard  for  Baum6  test,  where  specified,  shall  be  the  official  Baum^ 
scale  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  modulus  145,  calculated  to  a 
temperature  of  20**  C.  (Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  No.  44). 

Rule  3.  Sucrose  requirements  for  molasses. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or 
deliver  to  any  person  any  centrifugal  molasses  intended  for  human  consumption 
if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  (without  actually  testing)  that  It  contains 
more  than  8  per  cent  ash  or  tests  less  sucrose  than  the  f ollowfiig : 

Per  cent 
sucrose. 

First  centrifugal  molasses 38 

Second  centrifugal  molasses 30 

Third  centrifugal  molasses 25 

The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  molasses  or  any  mixture  containing  molasses 
which  molasses  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  would  test  less  than  30  per 
cent  sucrose,  unless  branded  as  "blackstrap**  or  "mixture  of  blackstrap  and 
.*'    Sucrose  tests  shall  be  determined  by  the  Clerget  method. 

Rule  4.  Specifications  for  refiners'  sirups. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  de- 
liver any  refiners'  sirups  for  human  consumption  if  he  ^ows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  (without  actually  testing)  that  they  do  not  contain  55  per  cent  total 
sugars,  or  contain  more  than  8  per  cent  ash. 

[XI— K— :5.] 

Rule  5.  SpeciflctUions  for  mixed  sirups, — On  and  after  November  20,  191S, 
the  licensee  shall  not  quote,  sell,  or  label  mixed  sirups  or  molasses,  either  for 
domestic  or  export  trade,  if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  (without  actually 
testing)  that  such  sirups  or  molasses  are  not  manufactured  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  following  specifications,  or  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  nmnber 
under  which  they  are  sold. 

Note. — ^The  wholesaler  who  manufactures  or  mixes  sirup  is  subject  to  the 
sirup-mixers*  rules,  and  is  obliged  to  test 

specifications  fob  snups  and  molasses. 

The  Baum6  scale  shall  show  40**  on  all  mixtures  unless  otherwise  specified. 
The  various  ingredients  used  shall  conform  to  the  Baum^  test  prescribed  for 
such  ingredient  when  sold  separately. 

No.  77  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  com  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  nor  more  than  15  per  cent  or  refiners*  sirups. 

No.  78  mixture :  Shall  be  made  from  com  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than  15 
per  cent  nor  more  than  25  per  cent  A  or  B  grade  refiners*  sirup. 

No.  79  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than  25 
per  cent  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  of  A  or  B  grade  refiners*  sirups^ 

No.  80  mixture :  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  nor  more  than  20  per  cent  of  cane  sugar,  beet  sugar,  com  sugar,  n^ple 
sugar,  first  centrifugal  molasses,  second  centrifugal  molasses,  cane-juice  sirnp, 
maple  sirup,  sorghum,  or  honey,  either  separately  or  in  combination*  Baom^ 
not  less  than  40^,  except  for  mixtures  of  com  sirup  with  maple  sugar,  or  maple 
sirup  Baumd  test  not  less  than  37^. 

No.  81  mixture :  Shall  be  made  from  second  centrifugal  molasses  mixed  with 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  corn  sirup. 

No.  82  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  first  centrifugal  molasses,  second  ceo- 
trifngal  molasses,  open-kettle  molasses,  cane»Jaice  sirup,  or  sorghum,  separately 
or  in  combination,  mixed  with  not  less  than  25  per  cent  nor  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  com  simp.  The  combined  cane  products  in  any  mixture  to  test  not  less 
than  40  per  cent  sucrose. 
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No.  83  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than  30 
per  cent  nor  more  than  60  per  cent  of  West  India  or  Muscovado  molasses  con- 
taining not  less  than  40  per  cent  sucrose. 

No.  84  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  first  centrifugal  molasses  mixed  with 
second  centrifugal  molasses,  open-kettle  molasses,  or  can-juice  sirup,  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination,  and  may  contain  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  A  or  B 
grade  refiners'  sirup,  the  finished  blend  to  test  not  less  than  38  per  cent  sucrose. 

No.  85  mixture :  Shall  be  made  from  cane  or  be^t  sugar,  either  separately  or 
in  combination,  mixed  with  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  maple  sirup  or  maple 
sugar.  The  sucrose  test  of  the  maple  sirup  used  in  mixing  shall  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  beet  or  cane  sugar  sirup  used. 

No.  86  mixture:  Shall  be  the  same  as  No.  85  mixture,  but  the  cane  or  beet 
sugar  may  be  replaced  by  com  sirup  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  50  'per  cent 
of  the  finished  mixture. 

Bach  item  of  each  invoice  sold  by  the  licensee  shall  include  a  motation  of  the 
number  of  the  mixture  shown  in  the  above  specifications. 

[  XI — K — 5 — Continued.  ] 

Where  percentages  of  mixtures  are  specified,  the  percentages  shall  be  by 
weight  and  calculated  on  the  basis  of  equal  Baum6  test  for  the  different  in- 
gredients of  any  mixture.  Percentages  indicated  are  percentages  of  the  finished 
product.  The  standard  for  Baum6  test  where  specified  shall  be  the  Official 
Baum^  Scale  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  Modulus  145,  calculated 
to  a  temperature  of  20  degrees  Centigrade  (Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
No.  44).  Sucrose  tests  sliall  be  determined  by  the  Clerget  method.  Flavoring 
extracts  may  be  used  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  above 
.sr)ecifications  when  used  in  conformity  to  Federal  and  State  pure  food  laws. 

Note. — Resale  of  glucose  and  refiners'  sirups, — ^The  usual  resale  rules  apply 
to  resales  of  glucose  and  refiners'  sirups,  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
wholesale  grocer  who  buys  pure  refiners'  sirups  or  glucose  from  a  dealer  may 
not  resell  the  same  to  another  wholesale  grocer.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  in  such  case  the  wholesaler  stands  in  the  position  of  a  wholesaler  buying 
from  another  wholesaler  and  is  entitled  only  to  the  minimum  margin  prescribed 
for  sirups  and  glucose. 

rxi — K — 1.  2,  8,  4,  5.     Dec.  18,  1918.     Substitute  thlfi  for  the  following:  XI— K— 1, 

XI— K— 2.  3,  4.  XI— K— 5,  XI— K— 5— Continued.  ] 

H.     SIKXJPS  AND   MOLASSES. 

The  following  rules  were  repealed  on  December  12,  said  repeals  to  become 
effective  December  17,  1918: 

RuuJ  1.  No  sale  of  sirups  or  glucose  except  for  purposes  pledged. 
Ruue:  2.  Sirups  and  molasses  must  arrive  in  good  condition. 
Rule  3.  Sucrose  requirements  for  molasses. 
Rule  4.  Specifications  for  refiners'  sirups. 
Rule  5.  Specifications  for  mixe<l  sirups. 

I XI — L — 1,  2,  3.     Nov.  1,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XI — J — 1,  2.     Section  K  wUl  be  issued 

later.] 

L.      CLEAN  RICE. 

Rule  1.  (New,  effective  Oct.  31,  1918).  Contracts  for  delivery  of  imported 
clean  rice  beyond  60  days  after  arrival  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  imported  clean  rice  for  shipment  or  delivery  more 
than  60  days  after  arrival  in  the  United  States,  excepting  contracts  with  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  for  the  Government  of  any 
nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Note. — Sales  of  domestic  clean  rice  are  subject  to  special  rule  XI — ^A — 4. 

Rule  2.  Quotations  of  imported  clean  Hce  by  the  pound  only. — The  licensee 
shall  quote,  buy,  and  sell  all  imported  clean  rice  by  the  pound  only. 

Note. — ^This  rule  applies  to  imported  clean  rice  which  is  held  for  export. 

Rule  3.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  clean  rice, 
for  domestic  use  in  the  United  States,  except  in  packages  containing  1  pound, 
3  pounds,  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  25  pounds,  50  pounds,  or  100  pounds,  net  weight, 
without  special  permission  in  writing  from  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion, 
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[XI— L— 1,  2,  8  (a).     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XI— L— 1,  2.  3.1 

L.  CL£:an  rice. 

Rule  1  (New.  effective  Oct.  31,  1918).  Contracts  for  delivery  of  imported 
clean  rice  beyond  60  days  after  arrival  prohibted. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make 
any  contract  for  the  sale  of  Imported  clean  rice  for  shipment  or  delivery  more 
than  60  days  after  arrival  Ip  the  United  States,  excepting  contracts  with  the 
Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments,  or  for  the  Government  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Note. — Sales  of  domestic  clean  rice  are  subject  to  special  rule  XI — ^A — 4. 

Rule  2.  Quotations  of  imported  clean  rice  by  the  pound  only. — ^The  licensee 
shall  quote,  buy,  and  sell  all  imported  clean  rice  by  the  pound  only. 

Note. — ^This  rule  applies  to  imported  clean  rice  which  is  held  for  export. 

Rule  3.  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

[XII— 1.  2,  8.] 

Xn.   BROKERS    AND    AUCTIONEERS    OF    LICENSED    NONPERISHABLE    FOOD    COMMODITIBS. 

A  broker  or  auctioneer  in  a  transaction  concerning  any  licensed  food  com- 
modity is  responsible  for  any  violation  by  the  principal  of  the  regulations 
governing  such  transaction.  Brokers  and  auctioneers  should,  therefore,  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  general  regulations  and  any  special  regulations 
governing  principals  for  whom  they  act. 

A  list  of  the  special  rules  issued  will  be  found  on  page  3  of  pamphlet  No.  I 
(general  license  regulations). 

Brokers  and  auctioneers  in  all  licensed  nonperishable  food  commodities 
must  also  conform  to  the  following  brokers*  rules : 

Rule  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  charges  limited. — A  licensee  shall  not 
charge  directly  or  indirectly  a  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  food 
commodities  in  excess  of  that  which  ordinarily  and  customarily  prevails  under 
normal  conditions  In  the  locality  in  which  the  broker's,  commission  merchant's, 
or  auctioneer's  business  is  conducted  and  in  the  particular  branch  of  trade  in 
question. 

Rule  2.  Prompt  remittance  required. — ^The  licensee  shall  remit  promptly 
following  the  sale  of  food  commodities  received  6n  consignment  for  sale  or  dis- 
tribution, and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account  showing  the  true  sales 
and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed  and  expenses  actually 
incurred  by  the  licensee. 

Note. — A  commission  merchant  can  not  divide  his  commission  with  the  buyer 
unless  he  shows  on  the  account  of  sales  rendered  to  the  consignor  that  he  has 
done  so. 

Rule  3.  Charging  of  both  brokerage  and  overage  prohibited. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  charge  or  receive  for  himself,  on  the  sale  of  any  food  commodities, 
both  a  commission  or  brokerage  and  an  overage  or  profit. 

[XII— 4,  5,  6.1 

Rule  4.  Sales  to  self  forbidden  loithout  written  consent  of  principal. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  directly  or  Indirectly  sell  consigned  food  commodities,  or 
food  commodities  wltli  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted,  to 
himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  business  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  his  principal. 

Rule  5.  Only  one  brokerage  on  sugar  permitted. — No  licensee  shall  charge 
a  commission  or  brokerage  on  any  sugar  on  which  one  brokerage  or  commission 
has. already  been  charged. 

Rule  6.  Commissions  on  sugar  can  not  be  split  toith  buyer  or  seller. — ^The 
licensee  may  split  with  other  brokers  commissions  or  brokerage  received  on 
the  sale  of  sugar,  but  shall  not  split  such  commissions  or  brokerage  with  the 
buyer  or  seller  of  the  sugar. 

Note. — The  payment  by  a  sugar  broker  of  charges  incurred  by  him  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  messages  received  by  him  from  a  buyer  does  not  consti- 
tute the  splitting  of  his  commission  with  the  buyer.  Money  so  paid  out  is  an 
expense  of  the  brokerage  business. 
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MASGINS  FOB  BBOKEBS  WHO  BT7Y  AND  SEIX  FOB  THEIB  OWN  ACCOUNT. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  general  rules  6,  7,  and  8  and  the  above  rules 
governing  commission  merchants  and  brokers,  brolcers  may  in  proper  and  nec- 
essary transactions,  buy  and  sell  for  their  own  account.  Transactions  of  this 
kind  should  be  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  volume  and  in  every  case  must 
be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  completing  cars  or  dividing  carloads  among 
smaller  buyers;  such  merchants  engaged  in  this  business  should  be  guided  by 
the  following  suggested  margins,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  maximum  gross 
profits  but  are  not  permitted  unless  corresponding  service  is  rendered : 

Per  cent. 
All  flour  (except  wheat  and  rye  flour),  hominy,  grits,  corn  meal,  oat- 
meal, rolled  oats,  beans,  rice 4 

Licensed   cereals   in   packages,   licensed   canned   goods,    licensed   dried 

fruits   5 

These  margins  shall  be  inclusive  of  any  brokerage  received. 

In  every  case  where  a  broker  sells  for  his  own  account  any  nonperishable 
goods  that  he  has  purchased  from  a  particular  principal,  and  has  received,  or 
is  entitled  to  receive,  a  brokerage  on  such  goods,  he  must  deduct  such  broker- 
age before  fixing  his  margin  of  profit  as  a  Jobber. 

IXII— 4,  5,  6  (a).     Aug.  16.  1918.     Substitute  for  XII— 4,  5,  6.] 

RrnE  4.  Sales  to  self  forbidden  iriihout  tcriltcn  consent  of  principal. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  sell  consigned  food  commodities,  or  food 
commoditites  with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  Intrusted,  to  himself  or 
to  anyone  connected  with  his  business  ^vlthout  the  written  permission  of  his 
principal. 

Rule  5.  Only  one  brokerage  on  sugar  permitted, — No  licensee  shall  charge  a 
commission  or  brokerage  on  any  sugar  on  which  one  brokerage  or  commission 
has  already  been  charged. 

Rule  6  (as  amended  Aug.  15,  1928;  effective  Aug.  20,  1918).  Commissions 
must  not  be  split  with  buyer. — The  licensee  may  split  with  other  brokers  com- 
missions or  brokerage  received  on  the  sale  of  food  commodities,  but  shall  not 
split  such  commissions  or  brokerage  with  the  buyer  of  the  food  commodities,  or 
any  employee  of  the  buyer. 

Note. — ^The  payment  by  a  broker  of  charges  incurred  by  him  for  telephone 
and  telegraph  messages  received  by  him  from  a  buyer  does  not  constitute  the 
splitting  of  his  commissions  with  the  buyer.  Money  so  paid  out  is  an  expense 
of  the  brokerage  business. 

MABOINS  FOT  BBOKEBS  WHO  BUY  AND  SELL  FOB  THEIB  OWN  ACCOUNT. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  general  rules  6,  7,  and  8,  and  the  above  rules 
governing  commission  merchants  and  brokers,  brokers  may  in  proper  and  neces- 
sary transactions,  buy  and  sell  for  their  own  account.  Transactions  of  this  kind 
should  be  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  volume  and  in  every  case  must  be 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  completing  cars  or  dividing  carloads  among  smaller 
buyers ;  such  merchants  engaged  in  this  business  should  be  guided  by  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  margins  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  maximum  gross  profits, 
but  are  not  permitted  unless  corresponding  service  is  rendered : 

Per  cent. 

All  flour   (except  wheat  and  rye  flour),  hominy,  grits,  cornmeal,  oatmeal, 

rolled  oats    beans    rice ___. .—__—_.-. __——_— — — — — —  ^ 

Licensed  cereals  in  packages,  licensed  canned  goods,  licensed  dried  fruits—-  5 

These  margins  shall  be  inclusive  of  any  brokerage  received. 

In  every  case  where  a  broker  sells  for  his  own  account  any  nonperishable 
goods  that  he  has  purchased  from  a  particular  principal,  and  has  received,  or 
is  entitled  to  receive,  a  brokerage  on  such  goods,  he  must  deduct  such  brokerage 
before  fixing  his  margin  of  profit  as  a  jobber. 
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Exhibit  S. 
[XIII— Title.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION,  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  XIII— IVIANUFACTURERS  OF  BAKERY  PRODUCTS  (IN- 
CLUDING OFFICIAL  INTERPRETATIONS.) 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  manufacturers  of 
bakery  products  Issued  up  to  and  Including  May  3»  1918,  and  supersedes  Bakers* 
Regulations,  Series  D.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  General  Regulations 
No.  1,  issued  as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

IXIII— A— 1.] 
Special  License  Regulations  No.  XIII. 

k.   SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    ALL    LICENSEES    MANUFACTUKING    BAKEKT 

PB0DUCT8. 

KuLE  A-1.  Consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  bakery  products,  except  bread  and 
rollSf  not  to  exceed  70  per  cent  of  1911  consumption. — No  licensee  shall,  during 
any  one  of  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  or  July,  1918,  use 
In  the  manufacture  of  any  bakery  products,  except  bread  and  rolls,  an  amount  of 
wheat,  or  any  products  of  wheat  other  than  bran,  shorts,  or  middlings,  in  excess 
of  one-sixth  of  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereof  used  by  him  between  February 
1,  1917,  and  July  31,  1917 :  Provided,  That  If  the  licensee  shall  so  elect  and  give 
written  notice  of  his  election  to  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  before 
February  15,  1918,  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  but  to  the 
following  limitation :  He  shall  not  djiring  the  months  of  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  or  July,  1918,  use  In  the  manufacture  of  any  bakery  products,  except 
bread  and  rolls,  an  amount  of  wheat  or  any  products  of  wheat  other  than  bran, 
shorts,  or  middlings,  in  excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereof  that  he 
used  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  1917. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  does  not  apply  to  bread  and  rolls,  but  does  apply  to  all 
other  bakery  products. 

[XIII— A— 1  (b).    Ang.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— A— 1  (a).] 
Special  License  Regxtlations  No.  XIII. 

A.   special    EEGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    ALL    LICENSEES    MANUFACTUKING    BAKEBT 

PRODUCTS. 

Rule  A-1  was  repealed  on  August  27, 1918,  effective  September  1, 1918. 

[XIII— A— 2,  8,  4.1 

Rule  A-2.  Wheat  flour  substitutes  defined, — ^Wheat  flour  substitutes,  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  baking  regulations,  shall  Include  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings, 
corn  flour,  com  meal,  edible  cornstarch,  hominy,  corn  grits,  barley  flour,  rolled 
oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet-potato  flour, 
tapioca  flour,  milo,  kafilr  and  feterita  flours  and  meals,  soy  bean  meal,  peanut 
meal,  taro  flour,  banana  flour,  and  other  products  of  a  similar  nature,  but  shall 
not  include  rye  flour  or  rye  meal  of  any  kind. 

Potatoes  also  are  a  wheat  flour  substitute.  Four  pounds  of  raw  potatoes  will 
be  considered  the  equivalent  of  1  pound  of  the  above-mentioned  substitutes. 

If  Graham  flour  or  so-called  whole  wheat  flour  is  used  there  must  be  added 
to  such  flour  an  amount  of  wheat  flour  substitutes,  which,  added  to  the  bran, 
shorts,  and  middlings  contained  In  the  Graham  or  whole  wheat  flour,  will  equal 
the  total  amount  of  substitutes  required. 

Rule  A-3.  Vegetable  shortening  defined. — Vegetable  shortening,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  baking  regulations,  shall  include  vegetable  fats  or  oils  exclusively, 
or  compounds  which  do  not  contain  hog  fat. 

Rule  A-4.  Returns  of  bakery  products  must  not  be  accepted. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  directly  nor  indirectly  accept,  under  any  guise  or  arrangement  what- 
ever, returns  of  bread  or  other  bakery  products,  from  any  person,  nor  make  cash 
payments,  nor  allow  credit,  to  any  retailer  or  other  person  for  any  unsold  bread 
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or  other  bakery  products;  nor  shall  the  licensee  exchange  any  bread  or  other 
bakery  products  for  other  bread  or  other  bakery  products  previously  sold  by  him. 

[XIII— A— -2.  8,  4  (a).     July  30,  1918.     Substitute  thle  lor  XIII— A— 2,  8,  4.] 

Rule  A-2  (as  amended  July  19,  1918).  Wheat  flour  substitutes  defined, — 
Wheat  flour  substitutes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  baking  regulations,  are  bran, 
shorts,  and  middlings,  corn  flour,  corn  meal,  edible  cornstarch,  hominy,  corn 
^its,  barley  flour,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato 
flour,  sweet-potato  flour,  tapioca  flour,  milo,  kaflr  and  feterita  flours  and  meals, 
soy  bean  meal,  peanut  meal,  taro  flour,  banana  flour,  and  other  products  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Rye  flour  or  rye  meal  is  a  partial  wheat  flour  substitute  on  the  following 
basis :  One-flfth  of  the  wheat  flour  substitutes  used  in  any  mixture  may  be  rye 
flour  or  rye  meal. 

Potatoes  also  are  a  wheat  flour  substitute.  Four  pounds  of  raw  potatoes 
will  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  1  pound  of  the  above-mentioned  substitutes. 

If  Graham  flour  or  so-called  whole  wheat  flour  is  used  there  must  be  added 
to  such  flour  an  amount  of  wheat  flour  substitutes,  which,  added  to  the  bran, 
shorts,  and  middlings  contained  in  the  Graham  or  whole  wheat  flour,  will  equal 
the  total  amount  of  substitutes  required. 

Rule  A-3.  Vegetable  shortening  defined, —  (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 

Rule  A-4.  Returns  of  bakery  products  must  not  be  accepted, — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  accept,  under  any  guise  or  arrangement  what- 
ever, returns  of  bread  or  other  bakery  products,  from  any  person,  nor  make 
cash  i>ayments,  nor  allow  credit,  to  any  retailer  or  other  person  for  any  unsold 
bread  or  other  bakery  products ;  nor  shall  the  licensee  exchange  any  bread  or 
other  bakery  products  for  other  bread  or  other  bakery  products  previously  sold 
by  him. 

[XIJI — A— 2.  3,  4  (b).     Aug.  27.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— A— 2,  8,  4  (a).] 

Rule  A-2  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Wh^at  fiour 
substitutes  defined. — ^Wheat  flour  substitutes,,  for  the  purposes  of  the  baking 
regulations,  are  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  corn  flour,  corn  meal,  edible  corn- 
starch, hominy,  corn  grits,  barley  flour,  rolled  oats,  oat  meal,  rice,  rice  flour, 
buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour,  sweet-potato  flour,  tapioca  flour,  milo,  kaflr.  and 
feterita  flours  and  meals,  soy  bean  meal,  peanut  meal,  taro  flour,  banana  flour, 
and  other  products  of  a  similar  nature. 

Rye  flour  is  not  a  substitute  except  as  specifically  indicated  for  products  of 
class  1  and  class  2. 

Note. — ^Mlxed  flours  and  Graham  and  whole  wheat  flours  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  the  speciflcations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
and  labeled  "Victory  mixed  flour"  or  "Victory  flour"  may  be  used  without 
substitutes. 

Rule  A-3.  Vegetable  shortening  define, — (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 

Rule  A-4.  Returns  of  bakery  products  rmist  not  be  accepted, — The  licensee 
shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  accept,  under  any  guise  or .  arrangement  what- 
ever, returns  of  bread  or  other  bakery  products,  from  any  person,  nor  make 
cash  payments,  nor  allow  credit,  to  any  retailer  or  other  person  for  any  unsold 
bread  or  other  bakery  products;  nor  shall  the  licensee  exchange  any  bread  or 
other  bakery  products  for  other  bread  or  other  bakery  products  previously  sold 
by  him. 

[XIII — A— 2,  8,  4  (c).     Sept.  14,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— A— 2,  8,  4  (b).] 

Rule  A-2  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918,  effective  Immediately).  Wheat  fiour 
substitutes  defined, — ^Wheat  flour  substitutes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  baking 
regulations,  are  bran,  shorts  and  middlings,  corn  flour,  com  meal,  hominy,  corn 
grits,  barley  flour,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato 
flour  sweet-potato  flour,  tapioca  flour,  milo,  kaflr  and  feterita  flours  and  meals, 
soy  bean  meal,  peanut  meal,  taro  flour,  banana  flour,  and  other  products  of  a 
similar  nature,  but  shall  not  include  edible  cornstarch  purchased  after  Septem- 
ber 17,  1918. 

Rye  flour  or  rye  meal  Is  a  partial  wheat  flour  substitute  on  the  following 
basis:  One-fourth  of  the  wheat  flour  substitutes  used  in  any  mixture  may  be 
rye  flour  or  rye  meal. 

Note. — ^Mlxed  flours  and  Graham  and  whole  wheat  flours  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
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and  labeled  "  Victory  mixed  flour "  or  "  Victory  flour  "  may  be  nsed  without 
substitutes. 
Rule  A-3.  Vegetable  alwrtcning  defined, — (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 
Rule  A— 4.  Returns  of  bakery  prod/ucts  must  not  be  accepted. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  accept,  under  any  guise  or  arrangement  what- 
ever, returns  of  bread  or  other  bakery  products,  from  any  person,  nor  make 
cash  payments,  nor  allow  credit,  to  any  retailer  or  other  person  for  any  unsold 
bread  or  other  bakery  products;  nor  shall  the  licensee  exchange  any  bread  or 
other  bakery  products  for  other  bread  or  other  bakery  'products  previously  sold 
by  him. 

[XIII— A— 2,  8,  4  (d).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— A — 2,  8,  4  (c).] 

Rule  A-2.  Wheat  flour  substitutes  defined. — (Repealed  Nov.  12.  1918.) 
Rule  A-3.  Vegetable  shortening  defined. — (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 
Rule  A-4.  Returns  of  bakery  products  must  not  be  accepted. — The  licensee 
shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  accept,  under  any  guise  or  arrangement  what- 
ever, returns  of  bread  or  other  bakery  products,  from  any  person,  nor  make  cash 
payments,  nor  allow  credit,  to  any  retailer  or  other  person  for  any  unsold  bread 
or  other  bakery  products ;  nor  shall  the  licensee  exchange  any  bread  or  other 
bakery  products  for  other  bread  or  other  bakery  products  previously  sold  by 
him. 

[XIII— A— 2.  3,  4,  6.  6.  7.  8.     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— A— 2,  3,  4  (d)  ; 

XIII— A— 5.  6,  7  (b)  ;  and  XIII— A— 8  (b).] 

Rule  A-2.  Wheat  flour  substitutes  defined. — (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 
Rule  A-3.  Vegetable  shortening  defined. —  (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 
Rule  A-4.  Returns  of  bakery  products  must  not   be  accepted. — (Repealed 
Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  A-5.  Stocks  of  wheat  flour,  sugar  and  shortening  limited, — (Repealed 
Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 
Rule  A-6.  When  name  "  Victory"  may  be  used. — (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 
Rule  A-7.  Public  eating  places  must  serve  limited  portions, — (Repealed  Dec. 
12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  A-8.  Baker  shall  not  use  sugar  without  obtaining  certificates  from  Fed- 
eral food  administrator. — (Repealed  Nov.  27,  said  repeal  to  become  effective 
Dec.  1,  1918.) 

Note. — All  regulations  in  Series  XIII  have  now  been  repealed.  However, 
bakers  are  still  subject  to  General  License  Regulations  No.  1. 

[XIII— A— 6,  6,  7.] 

Rule  A-5.  Stocks  of  wheat  flour,  sugar,  and  shortening,  limited. — ^Tbe  licensee 
shall  not.  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or 
under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  at  any  time,  wheat  flour  or 
sugar  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for 
use  by  him  during  a  period  of  30  days,  or  shortening  in  a  quantity  in  excess 
of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  by  him  during  a  period 
of  60  days:  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  licensee 
having  in  transit  sufficient  flour  or  sugar  or  shortening  to  maintain  the 
Iicensee*s  stock  within  the  limits  herein  fixed. 

Note. — Only  in  cases  in  which  peculiar  circumstances  demand  It,  will  per- 
mission be  given  to  a  licensee  to  keep  more  than  30  days*  supply  of  flour  or  sugar 
or  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  shortening  on  hand  or  under  control.  A  licensee 
who  desires  to  make  an  application  for  such  permission  should  present  his  case 
to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  the  State  in  which  the  bakery  tor  which 
permission  is  asked  is  located. 

This  rule  does  not  prohibit  a  licensee  who  is  entitled  to  use  butter  from  hold- 
ing or  arranging  for  a  season's  supply. 

Rule  A-6.  When  name  "  Victory  "  may  be  used. — ^No  licensee  manufacturing 
bakery  products  shall  use  the  name  "  Victory  "  in  connection  with  the  adver- 
tising or  sale  of  the  same,  unless  the  total  wheiat  flour  and  substitute  content  of 
such  bakery  products  contains  at  least  the  percentage  of  wheat  flour  substitutes 
stated  below: 
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Class  1,  bread  and  rolls 25 

Class  2,  sweet  yeast  dough  goods 38i 

Class  3a,  crackers 33^ 

Class  3b,  biscuits,  cookies,  and  ice-cream  cones 33^ 

Class  4a,  cakes 33^ 

Class  4b,  pies 33i 

Class  4c,  fried  cakes : 33^ 

Class  4d,  pastry 33i 

Class  5,  quick  breads,  Boston  brown  bread,  batter  cakes,  and  waffles 66| 

Rule  A-7.  Public  eating  places  nmst  serve  limited  portions. — ^No  licensee 
operating  a  hotel,  restaurant,  dining  car,  steamship,  boarding  house,  or  other 
public  eating  place,  or  club,  shall  serve  to  any  person  at  any  meal  more  than 
2  ounces  of  bread  or  rolls  of  class  1,  or  4  ounces  of  muffins,  corn  bread,  Boston 
brown  bread,  baking  powder  biscuits,  or  quick  breads  of  class  6,  or  of  other 
breads  containing  33J  per  cent  or  less  of  wheat  flour. 

Note. — ^No  limit  has  been  placed  upon  the  amount  of  wheatless  bread  that 
may  be  served. 

[XIII— A— 5,  6.  7  (a).     Sept.  14,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— A— 5,  6,  7.] 

Ri-LE  A-5  fas  amended  Sept.  1,  1918,  effective  immediately).  Stocks  of  wheat 
flour,  sugar,  and  shortening  limited. — The  licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentative, keep  on  hand  or  have  In  possession  at  any  time,  cane  or  beet  sugar 
in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use 
by  him  during  a  period  of  30  days,  or  wheat  flonr,  wheat  flour  substitutes,  or 
shortening  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  busi- 
ness for  use  by  him  during  a  period  of  60  days :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  butter,  nor  shall  it  prevent  the  licensee  having  in  transit  sufficient 
sugar  or  flour  or  shortening  to  maintain  the  licensee's  stock  within  the  limits 
herein  fixed. 

Note. — Only  in  cases  in  which  peculiar  circumstances  demnnd  it,  \^'ill  per- 
mission be  given  to  a  licensee  to  keep  more  than  30  days'  supply  of  sugar  or 
more  than  60  days'  supply  of  flour,  substitutes,  or  shortening  on  hand  or  under 
control,  A  licensee  who  desires  to  make  an  application  for  such  permission 
should  present  his  case  to  the  Federal  food  administrator  for  the  State  in 
which  the  bakery  for  which  permission  Is  asked  is  located. 

Rule  A-6  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918.  effective  Immediately).  When  name 
"  Victory  "  may  be  used. — No  licensee  manufacturing  bakery  products  shall  use 
the  name  "  Victor^'"  In  connection  ^^ith  the  advertising  or  sale  of  the  same, 
unless  the  total  wheat  flour  and  substitute  content  of  such  bakery  products 
contains  at  least  the  percentage  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  stated  below : 

Per  cent. 

Class  1,    bread  and  rolls 20 

Class  2,    sweet  yeast  dough  goods 20 

Class  3a,  crackers J^ 

Clflss  3b,  biscuits,  cookies  and  ice  cream  cones 20 

(*lass  4a,  cakes 20 

Class  4b,  pies -}{ 

Class  4c,  fried  cakes ^^ 

Cl*iss  4d   pastry — — "• " 

Class  5, '  quick  breads,  Boston  brown  bread,  batter  cakes  and  waffles 50 

nri;E  A-7  (as  amendetl  Sept.  1,  1918,  effective  immediately).  Public  eating 
vlaces  must  serve  limited  portions.—So  licensee  operating  a  hotel,  restaurant, 
dining  car,  steamship,  boarding  house,  or  other  public  eating  place,  or  club, 
^imll  serve  to  any  person  at  any  meal  more  than  2  ounces  of  bread  or  rolls  of 
class  1  or  4  ounces  of  breads  of  class  5,  or  4  ounces  of  any  other  breads :  Pro- 
vided That  this  shall  not  apply  to  sandwiches  or  bread  served  at  boarding 
camps,  or  to  rye  bread  which  contains  at  least  50  per  cent  of  rye  flour. 

rxiii—A— 5   6   7  (b).     Nov.  16,  1918.     SubstltTite  this  tor  XIII— A— 5,  6,  7  (a).l 
'    *  [XIII— A— 8.1 

RriE  A-5  (as  amended  Nov.  12, 1918).  Stocks  of  wheat  flour,  sugar  andj^prt- 
cnina  limited.— The  licensee  shall  not.  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administrator,  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  han^ 
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or  have  in  possession  at  any  time,  cane  or  beet  sugar  in  a  quantity  In  excess  of 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  by  him  during  a  period  of 
30  days,  or  wheat  flour  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  his  business  for  use  by  him  during  a  period  of  90  days,  or  shortening  in  a 
quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  by 
him  during  a  period  of  60  days:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to 
butter,  nor  shall  it  prevent  the  licensee  from  having  on  hand  not  to  exceed  a 
carload  of  wheat  flour. 

Rule  A-6.  Wfien  name  **  Victory"  may  be  used.     (Repealed  Nov.  12,  191S.) 

Rule  A-7  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918,  eflfectlve  immediately).  Public  eatino 
places  must  serve  limited  portions. — No  licensee  operating  a  hotel,  restauruut, 
dining  car,  steamship,  boarding  house,  or  other  public  eating  place,  or  club, 
shall  serve  to  any  person  at  any  meal  more  than  2  ounces  of  bread  or  rolls  of 
class  1,  or  4  ounces  of  breads  of  class  5,  or  4  ounces  of  any  other  breads :  Pro- 
vided, That  this  shall  not  apply  to  sandwiches  or  bread  served  at  boarding 
camps,  or  to  rye  bread  which  contains  at  least  50  per  cent  of  rye  flour. 

Rule  A-8.  Baker  shall  not  use  sugar  in  making  confectionery  or  products 
other  than  bakery  products  without  obtaining  certificates  from  the  Kcdernl 
food  administration. — ^The  licensee  shall  not,  after  May  15,  1918.  use  su^nr  in 
the  manufacture,  bottling,  or  preparation  of  any  products  other  than  bakery- 
products,  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State 
where  such  product  is  manufactured  or  prepared,  certificates  that  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  so  used  will  not  exceed  his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then 
available  for  distribution.  The  licensee  shall  not  buy  sugar  for  such  purpos*« 
without  turning  in  a  certificate  for  the  amount  purchased.  In  transferring: 
sugar  from  his  baker's  stock  for  such  purposes  he  shall  cancel  certificates  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  sugar  so  transferred  and  shall  file  them  at  the  end  of 
each  month  \\ith  the  Federal  food  administrator  whose  name  is  signed  tliereto. 

Noxa — The  above  rule  was  promulgated  May  2,  1918.  It  does  not  affect 
licensees  who  manufacture  only  bakery  products. 

[XIII— A — 8  (a).     July  80.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII — ^A — 8.] 

Rule  A-8  (as  amended  June  25,  1918).  Baker  shall  not  use  sugar  icithout 
obtaining  certificates  from  Federal  food  administrator, — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
after  July  1,  1918,  use  sugar  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  any  bakery 
products  or  other  products  containing  sugar  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral food  administrator  of  the  State  where  such  products  are  manufactured,  or 
prepared,  certificates  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  to  be  so  used  will  not  ex- 
ceed his  fair  share  of  the  sugar  then  available  for  distribution.  The  licensee 
shall  not  buy  sugar  without  turning  in  a  certificate  for  the  amount  purchased, 
issued  to  him  by  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  his  State. 

Note. — ^The  above  rule  supersedes  rule  A-8  issued  May  2, 1918,  It  now  applies 
to  all  sugar  used  by  any  person  manufacturing  bakery  products. 

For  the  present  sugar  certificates  will  be  issued  by  the  Federal  food  adminis- 
trators of  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  70  per  cent  of  the  licensee's  con- 
sumption during  the  month  of  June,  1918 ;  or  at  the  licensee*s  option  70  per  cent 
of  the  amount  used  by  him  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1917  if  shown  by 
the  actual  records  of  his  business. 

[XIII— A— -8   (b).     Dec.   12,  1918.     Substitute  thlB  for  XIII — A — 8    (a).] 

Rule  8.  Baker  shall  not  use  sugar  without  obtaining  certificafes  from  Fed- 
eral food  administrator. — (Repealed  Nov.  27,  1918.) 


IXIII— B— 1.] 
B.    SPECIAL  BEOTTLATIONB  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  1,  BBEAO  AND  BOLLS. 

Definition, — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  bread  and  rolls  are  defined 
as  follows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water,  and 
with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  shortening,  milk,  eggs,  sweetening,  grain 
extracts,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  such  as  pan* 
bread,  hearth  bread,  wheat  bread,  rye  bread,  graham  bread,  raisin  bread,  and 
similar  breads  and  hard  rolls,  soft  rolls,  milk  rolls,  Parker  House  rolls,  finger 
rolls,  lunch  rolls,  bread  rolls,  and  similar  rolls. 

Rule  1.  Txcenty-five  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — ^No 
licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  1  without  using  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  3  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  so  used. 

Note. — Rye  bread  must  contain  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for 
each  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour  used  in  it.  No  substitutes  are  required  for  the  rye- 
flour  used. 

[XIH— B— 1   (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— B — 1.] 
B.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  1,  BBEAD  AND  BOLLS. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  bread  and  rolls  are  defined 
as  follows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal  or  similar  products,  with  water,  and 
with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  shortening,  milk,  eggs,  sweeteor 
ing,  grain  extracts,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  such 
as  pan  bread,  hearth  bread,  wheat  bread,  rye  bread,  Graham  bread,  raisin  bread, 
and  similar  breads  and  hard  rolls,  soft  rolls,  milk  rolls,  Parker  House  rollSi 
finger  rolls,  lunch  rolls,  bread  rolls,  and  similar  rolls. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  tcfieat  flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  class  1  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat  flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used  or  2  pounds 
of  rye  flour  for  each  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

[XIII— B—l  (b).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— B—1  (a).] 
B.  SPECIAL  BEOULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  1,  BBEAD  AND  BOLLS. 

Definition, — ^For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  bread  and  rolls  are  de- 
fined as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with 
water,  and  with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  shortening,  milk,  eggs, 
sweetening,  grain  extracts,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  mate- 
rials, such  as  pan  bread,  hearth  bread,  wheat  bread,  rye  bread,  Graham  bread, 
raisin  bread,  and  similar  breads  and  hard  rolls,  soft  rolls,  milk  rolls,  Parker 
House  rolls,  finger  rolls,  lunch  rolls,  bread  rolls,  and  similar  rolls. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

\XIII — B — 1,   2.   3,   4,   5,   6,    7.     Dec.    18,   1918.     Bnbetitnte   this    for   the    following: 
XIII— B—l   (b)  ;  XIII— B— 2;  XIII— B— 8.  4,  6,  6,  7   (b).] 

B.  SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  1,  BBEAD  AND  BOLLS. 

Definition. — ^For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  bread  and  rolls  are  de- 
fined as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  fiour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with 
water,  and  with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  shortening,  milk,  eggs, 
Rweetening,  grain  extracts,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  mate- 
rials,  such  as  pan  bread,  hearth  bread,  wheat  bread,  rye  bread,  Graham  bread, 
raisin  bread,  and  similar  breads  and  hard  rolls,  soft  rolls,  milk  rolls,  Parker 
House  rolls,  finger  rolls,  lunch  rolls,  and  similar  rolls. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — (Repeale<l 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

Rule  2.  Weight  of  loaves. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective 
Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Maximum  weight  of  rolls,  2  ounces, — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  ecective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  sugar  limited, — (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Use  of  shortening  limited. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become 
effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rl-le  6.  MUk  may  be  used  if  price  of  bread  is  not  increased  thereby. — (Re- 
paled  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  7.  Sugar  or  shortening  must  not  be  added  to  dough, — (Repealed  Dec. 
12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Note. — ^All  regulations  in  Series  XIII  have  now  been  repealed.  However, 
bakers  are  still  subject  to  General  License  Regulations  No.  1. 

[XIII- B— 2.] 

Rule  2.  Weight  of  loaves,— No  licensee  shall  manufacture  bread  except  in 
the  following  weights,  which  shall  be  net  weights  12  hours  after  baking: 
Three-quarters  pound,  1  pound,  li  pounds,  2  pounds,  3  pounds,  4  pounds,  5 
pounds,  or  other  pound  weights. 
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Provided,  That  rye  bread,  the  flour  and  meal  content  of  which  contains  40 
per  cent  or  less  of  wheat  flour,  need  not  conform  to  the  foregoing  weight  re- 
quirements if  such  rye  bread  is  sold  to  the  consumer  by  weight  and  not  by  the 
loaf. 

Variations  at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  per  pound  over  and  1  ounce  per  pound  under 
the  above-specified  unit  weights  are  permitted  in  individual  loaves,  but  the 
average  weight  of  not  less  than  25  loaves  of  any  one  unit  of  any  one  kind  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  weight  prescribed  by  these  regulations  for  such  unit 

The  licensee  may  only  bake  twin  or  multiple  loaves  on  the  following  (v»ndi- 
tions:  If  the  twin  or  multiple  loaf  is  wrapped  at  the  bakery  and  sold  to  the 
consumer  wrapped  and  undivided,  the  loaf  must  conform  to  the  above  weight 
requirements ;  if  the  twin  or  multiple  loaf  is  unwrapped  or  divided  before  hein:: 
sold  to  the  consumer,  each  unit  of  the  loaf  must  conform  to  the  above  weight 
requirements. 

Notes. — X  twin  or  multiple  loaf  is  one  that  is  made  of  two  or  more  portious 
of  dough  baked  in  one  pan. 

Single  units  weighing  lesS  than  three-quarters  pound  must  not  be  baked. 

Although  a  licensee  may  manufacture  loaves  only  of  the  weights  prescribed, 
he  may  cut  and  sell  a  portion  of  a  loaf  to  a  consumer. 

Bread  may  be  sold  at  any  time  after  baking.  It  Is  not  required  that  breatl 
should  remain  unwrapped  for  any  specified  length  of  time  after  baking. 

[XIII— B— 8.  4,  6,  6,  7.1 

Rule  3.  Maximum  weight  of  rolls,  2  ounces, — No  licensee  shall  manufacture 
rolls  except  in  units  weighing  not  to  exceed  2  ounces,  net  weight,  12  honrs 
after  baking. 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  prohibit  the  baking  of  pans  of  rolls  if  the  units 
conform  to  the  weight  requirements.  There  is  no  minimum  weight  requirement 
for  rolls. 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  sugar  Zimifcd.— ^No  licensee,  In  making  products  of  class 
1,  shall  use  more  than  6  pounds  of  cane  or  beet  sugar,  or  7  pounds  of  corn 
sugar,  or  7  pounds  of  Invert  sugar  to  196  pounds  of  any  fiour  or  meal  or  any 
mixture  thereof.  In  reckoning  the  above  amounts  the  licensee  shall  Include 
added  sugars  contained  In  milk,  grain  extracts,  and  other  Ingredients. 

Note. — ^The  use  of  grain  extracts,  molasses,  and  other  refiners*  products,  from 
which  granulated  sugar  can  not  be  obtained  commercially  is  not  limited,  except 
In  respect  to  added  sugars. 

Rtjle  5.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — ^No  licensee  making 
products  of  class  1  shall  use  any  shortening  except  vegetable  shortening.  Not 
more  than  2  pounds  of  vegetable  shortening  may  be  used  to  196  poundis  of  any 
flour  or  meal  or  any  mixture  thereof. 

Note. — The  2  pounds  of  shortening  permitted  do  not  Include  fats  used  in 
greasing  pans. 

Rule  6.  Milk  may  be  used  if  price  of  brea4  is  not  increased  thereby, — ^The 
licensee  In  making  products  of  class  1  may  use  milk  therein  in  any  form  or  In 
any  quantity,  except  as  the  amotmt  of  added  sugar  Is  limited  by  rule  4,  pro- 
vided that  the  price  at  which  he  sells  such  bread  or  rolls  Is  no  greater  than  the 
price  at  which  he  sells  bread  or  rolls  made  withoiit  milk. 

Note. — The  added  sugar  In  sweetened  condensed  milk  shall  be  computed  as 
one- third  of  the  weight  of  such  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

Rule  7.  Sugar  or  shortening  must  not  be  added  to  dough, — ^The  licensee  in 
making  products  of  class  1  shall  not  add  sugar  or  shortening  to  the  dough 
during  the  process  of  baking,  or  to  the  bread  or  rolls  when  baked. 

[XIII— B— 8,  4,  5,  6.  7  (a).     July  80,  1918.     Substlttite  this  for  XIII— B— 8,  4,  5,  6.  7.] 

Rtn£  8.  Maximum  weight  of  rolls,  2  ounces, — ^No  licensee  shall  manufticture 
rolls  except  In  units  weighing  nbt  to  exceed  2  ounces,  net  weight,  12  hours 
after  bakins 

Note.— This  rule  does  not  prohibit  the  baking  of  pans  of  rolls  If  the  units 
conform  to  the  weight  requirements.  There  is  no  minimum  weight  require- 
ment for  rolls.  ^  ^   , 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  sugar  limited.—^o  licensee,  in  making  products  of  class 
1,  shall  use  more  than  6  pounds  of  cane  or  beet  sugar,  or  7  pounds  of  corn 
sugar,  or  7  pounds  of  Invert  sugar  to  196  pounds  of  any  flour  or  meal  or  any 
mixture  thereof.  In  reckoning  the  above  amounts  the  llc«iaee  shall  Include 
added  sugars  contained  in  milk,  grain  extracts,  and  other  ingredients. 
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Note. — ^The  use  of  grain  extracts,  molasses,  and  other  refiners'  products  from 
which  granulated  sugar  can  not  be  obtained  commercially  is  not  limited,  except 
in  respect  to  added  sugars. 

RuLB  5  (as  amended  July  19,  1918).  Use  of  shortening  limited, — "So  licensee 
in  mal^ng  products  of  class  1  shall  use  more  than  2  pounds  of  shortening  to 
196  pounds  of  any  flour  or  meal  or  any  mixture  thereof. 

Note. — The  2  pounds  of  shortening  permitted  do  not  include  fats  used  in 
greasing  pans. 

Rule  6.  Milk  may  he  used  if  price  of  bread  is  not  increased  thereby. — The 
licensee  in  making  products  of  class  1  may  use  milk  therein  in  any  form  or  in 
any  quantity,  except  as  the  amount  of  added  sugar  is  limited  by  rule  4,  pro* 
vided  that  the  price  at  which  he  sells  such  bread  or  rolls  is  no  greater  than 
the  price  at  which  he  sells  bread  or  rolls  made  without  milk. 

Note. — The  added  sugar  in  sweetened  condensed  milk  shall  be  computed  as 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  such  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

'RxTLE  7.  Bugar  or  shortening  must  not  be  added  to  dough, — ^The  licensee  in 
making  products  of  class  1  shall  not  add  sugar  or  shortening  to  the  dough 
during  the  process  of  baking,  or  to  the  bread  or  rolls  when  baked. 

[XIII— B— 3.  4,  5,  6.   7    (b).     Nov.   16,   1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— B— 8,   4,   5, 

6.  7(a).] 

Rule  3.  Maximum  weight  of  rolls,  2  ounces. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture 
rolls  except  in  units  weighing  not  to  exceed  2  ounces,  net  weight,  12  hours  after 
baking. 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  prohibit  the  baldng  of  pans  of  rolls  11"  the  units 
conform  to  the  weight  requirements. 

There  Is  no  minimum  weight  requirement  for  rolls. 

Rule  4.    Amount  of  sugar  limited. — (Repealed  Nov.  12,  1918.) 

Rule  5  (as  amended  July  19,  1918).  Use  of  shortening  limited. — ^No  licensee 
in  making  products  of  class  1  shall  use  more  than  2  pounds  of  shortening  to 
196  pounds  of  any  flour  or  meal  or  any  mixture  thereof. 

Note. — The  2  pounds  of  shortening  permitted  do  not  Include  fats  used  in 
greasing  pans. 

Rule  6.  Milk  may  be  used  if  price  of  bread  is  not  increased  thereby, — ^The 
licensee  In  making  products  of  class  1  may  use  milk  therein  in  any  form  or  In 
any  quantity,  except  as  the  amount  of  added  sugar  is  limited  by  rule  4, 
provided  that  the  price  at  which  he  sells  such  bread  or  rolls  Is  no  greater  than 
the  price  at  which  he  sells  bread  or  rolls  made  without  milk. 

Note. — ^The  added  sugar  In  sweetened  condensed  milk  shall  be  computed  as 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  such  sweetened  condensed  milk. 

Rule  7.  Sugar  or  shortening  must  not  be  added  to  dough. — ^The  licensee  In 
making  products  of  class  1  shall  not  add  sugar  or  shortening  to  the  dough  dur- 
ing the  process  of  baking,  or  to  the  bread  or  rolls  when  baked. 

[XIII— C—1.  2.] 

C.     SPECIAL   REGULATIONS   APPLYING   TO    CLASS    2,    SWEET- YEAST   DOUGH    GOODS. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  sweet-yeast  dough  goods 
are  defined  as  follows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with 
water,  yeast,  salt,  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without  milk,  shortening,  eggs, 
fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  and  filling,  such  as  apple, 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  and  huckleberry  cake,  cheese  cake,  coffee  cake, 
coffee  rings,  coffee  half  moons,  coffee  wreaths,  coffee  loaf,  cinnamon  rolls, 
struessels  zwieback,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  nvust 
be  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  2  without  using 
In  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  use 
no  shortening  except  vegetable  shortening  in  products  of  class  2. 

[XIII — C— 1,  2  (b).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— C — 1,  2  (a).] 
C.    SPECIAL  REGULATIONS   APPLYING  TO   CLASS   2,  SWEET- YEAST  DOUGI^   GOODS. 

Definition. — ^For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  sweet-yeast  dough  goods 
are  defined  as  follows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with 
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water,  yeast,  salt,  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  withoat  milk,  shortening,  eggs, 
fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  and  filling,  soch  as  apple, 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  and  huckleberry  cake,  cheese  cake,  coffee  cake, 
coffee  rings,  coffee  half  moons,  coffee  wreaths,  coffiee  loaf,  cinnamon  rolls, 
struessels,  zweiback«  rusks,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept  1,  1918).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  wheat- flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  mannfiacture  any 
products  of  Class  2  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used  or  2  pound«i 
of  rye  flour  for  each  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used :  Provided,  That  in  zwei- 
back  and  rusks  1  pound  of  ^aeat-flour  substitutes  for  each  9  pounds  of  wheat 
flour  may  be  used. 

Rule  2.  Shorteninfh-Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — (Repealed  July  19, 1918.) 

[XIII— C—l,  2  (c).     Sept  14,  1918.     Sobetltnte  this  for  XIII— C— 1,  2  (b).] 
C.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  2,  8WEET-TEA8T  DOUGH  GOODS. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  sweet-yeast  dough  goods 
are  defined  as  follows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with 
water,  yeast,  salt,  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without  milk,  shortening,  eggs, 
fruits,  nuts,  seeds,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  and  fllling,  such  as  apple, 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  and  huckleberry  cake,  cheese  cake,  coffee  cake, 
coffee  rings,  coffee  half  moons,  coffee  wreaths,  coffee  loaf,  cinnamon  rolls, 
struessels,  zweiback,  rusks,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Sept.  1,  1918,  effective  immediately).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  nvust  be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  Class  2  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of 
wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used :  Provided,  That 
in  zweiback  and  rusks  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  9  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  may  be  used. 

Rule  2.  Short eninff — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — (Repealed  Jnly  19, 1918) 

[Xin— C— 1,  2  (c).  Nov.  16,  1918.  Sobstitiite  this  for  XIII— €—1,  2  (c)  :  XIII— D- 
1.  2  (b)  :  XIII— B—l,  2  (b)  ;  XIII— P—1  (a)  ;  XIII— G—1,  2  (b)  ;  kill— H— 1. 
2  (b)  ;  Xill— I— 1  (a)  ;  XIII— J— 1,  2  (c).] 

C.   SPECIAL  BEGX7LATION8  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  2,  SWEET-YEAST  DOUGH   GOODS. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

D.   SPECIAL   REGULATIONS   APPLYING   TO    CLASS    3a,   CBACKEBS. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  m/ust  be  used. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

E.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  Sb,  BISCUITS,  COOKIES,  AND  ICS-CBEAM 

CONSS. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  m/ust  be  used. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

F.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  4a. — CAKES. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

G.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  GLASS  4b. — PIES. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

H.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  4C. — ^FBZED  CAKES. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  most  be  used. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 
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I.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    APPLYING   TO   CLASS    4d. — ^PASTRY. 

Rule  1.  Twenty  per  cent  of  wTieat-flour  substitutes  most  he  u^ed. — (Repealed 
Nov.  12,  1918.) 

J.   SPECIAL  RBGtTLATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  S. — QUICK  BREADS,  ETC. 

Rule  1.  Fifty  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used. 

[XIII--D— 1,  2.] 

D.   SPECIAL   REGULATIONS   APPLYING  TO   CLASS   8A,    CRACKERS. 

Definition, — ^For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  crackers  (sponge  and 
plain  goods)  are  defined  as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar 
products  with  water  and  with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  and  shortening, 
such  as  soda  crackers,  hard  hread,  matzoth,  pretzels,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  mAist  be  used, — ^No  licensee 
shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  8a  without  using  In  the  manufacture 
thereof  at  least  15  pounds  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  85  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  so  used :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  hard  bread  and 
Navy  biscuit  manufactured  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  limited. — Not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  shortening  used  in  products  of  class  8a  shall  be  animal  fat. 

[XIII— D—l,  2  (a).     July  80,  1918.     Bubstlttite  this  for  XIII— D—1,  2.] 
D.   SPECIAL  REGUIATIONS   APPLYING   TO  CLASS    SA,   CRACKERS. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  crackers  (sponge  and 
plain  goods)  are  defined  as  follows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar 
products  with  water  and  with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  and  shortening, 
such  as  soda  crackers,  hard  bread,  matzoth,  pretzels,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — ^No  licensee 
shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  8a  without  using  In  the  manufacture 
thereof  at  least  15  pounds  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  85  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  so  used:  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  hard  bread 
and  Navy  biscuit  manufactured  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  limited, — (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 

[XIII— Du-l,  2  (b).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— 1>->1,  2  (a).] 
D.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS   APPLYING   TO   CLASS    8A,    CRACKERS. 

Definition, — ^For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  crackers  (sponge  and 
plain  goods)  are  defined  as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  fiour,  meal,  or  similar 
products  with  water  and  with  or  without  leavening  agents,  salt,  and  shortening, 
such  as  soda  crackers,  hard  bread,  matzoth,  pretzels,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27>  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Ten  per  cent  of  wheat- 
flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of 
class  8a  without  using  In  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat- 
flour  substitutes  for  each  9  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used :  Provided,  That  this 
rule  shall  not  apply  to  hard  bread  and  Navy  biscuit  manufactured  for  the 
United  States  Government  or  matzoth  manufactured  for  the  Passover. 

Rule  2.  Shortening— Use  of  animal  fats  limited, — (Repealed  July  19, 1918.) 

[XlII- B— 1.  2.] 

E.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  SB,  BISCUITS,  COOKIES,  AND  ICE-CREAM 

CONES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  biscuits,  cookies,  and  Ice- 
cream cones  (sweet  goods)  are  deflned  as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  flour, 
meal,  or  similar  products  with  water  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without 
leavening  agents,  salt,  flavoring,  filling,  topping*  Icing,  shortening,  eggs,  milk, 
gelatin,  grains,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  cocoa,  and  their  products,  such  as 
glngersnaps,  cookies,  honey  cakes,  fig  bars,  vanilla  wafers,  graham  biscuits,  iced 
goods,  sugar  wafers,  IceK^ream  cones,  and  similar  products. 
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Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  mutt 
he  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  3b  without  using 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  limited, — ^Not  more  than  50  per  ceni 
of  the  shortening  used  in  products  of  class  3b  shall  be  animal  &t. 

[XIII— E—l.  2  (a).     July  30,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII — B— 1,  2.] 

E.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  3B,  BISCUITS,  COOKIES,  AND  ICE-CB£AM 

CONES. 

Definition, — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  biscuits,  cookies,  and  ice- 
cream cones  (sweet  goods)  are  defined  as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  flour, 
meal,  or  similar  products  with  water  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without  leav- 
ening agents,  salt,  flavoring,  fllUng,  topping,  icing,  shortening,  eggs,  milk,  gela- 
tin, grains,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  cocoa,  and  their  products,  such  as  gin- 
gersnaps,  cookies,  honey  cakes,  fig  bars,  vanilla  wafers,  Graiiam  biscuits,  ictd 
goods,  sugar  wafers,  ice-cream  cones,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  mu4t 
he  used, — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  3b  without  using 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  limited, — (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 

[XIII— E^l,  2  (b).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— B—1,  2  (a).] 

E.  SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS  SB,  BISCUITS,  COOKIES,  AND  ICE-CSEAU 

CONES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  biscuits,  cookies,  and  ice- 
cream cones  (sweet  goods)  are  deflned  as  follows:  Baked  mixtures  of  flour, 
meal,  or  similar  products  with  water  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without  leav- 
ening agents,  salt,  flavoring,  flUing,  topping,  icing,  shortening,  eggs,  milk,  gela- 
tin, grains,  nuts,  fruits,  seeds,  spices,  or  cocoa,  and  their  products,  such  as  gin- 
gersnaps,  cookies,  honey  cakes,  fig  bars,  vanilla  wafers,  Graham  biscuits,  iced 
goods,  sugar  wafers,  ice-cream  cones,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  wheat- flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  class  3b  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  limited. — (Repealed  July  19,  1918.) 

[XIII— P—l.] 
F.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO   CLASS    4A,  CAKES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  cakes  are  deflned  as  fol- 
lows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products  with  water,  leavening 
agents,  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without  shortening,  eggs,  milk,  fruits,  nuts, 
spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  such  as  soft  cake,  box  cake,  wine  cake,  form 
cake,  sponge  cake,  layer  cake,  cup  cake,  drop  cake,  pound  cake,  fruit  cake,  angel 
food,  devil  food,  and  similar  cakes ;  and  cream  puffs,  eclairs,  macaroonSt  kisses, 
and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must 
be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  4a  without 
using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes 
for  each  2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

[XIII— F—l   (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— F— 1.7 
F.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS   4A,  CAKES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations,  cakes  are  defined  as  fol-  i 
lows :  Baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products  with  water,  leavening 
agents,  and  sweetening,  and  with  or  without  shortening,  eggs,  milk,  fruits,  not^ 
spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  such  as  soft  cake,  box  cake,  wine  cake,  form 
cake,  sponge  cake,  layer  cake,  cup  cake,  drop  cake,  pound  cake,  fruit  cake,  angel 
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food,  devil  food,  and  similar  cakes ;  and  cream  puffs,  eclairs,  macaroons,  kisses, 
and  similar  products,  and  plum  pudding. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  tcheat'flour  substitutes  must  he  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  class  4a  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

[XVII— F—l,  2.     July  31,  1918.     Substitute  for  XVII— F.] 
New;  effective  August  1,  1918. 

F.    SPECIAL  LICENSE  BEOXJLATIONS  GOVEBNING  ALL  LICENSED  FISHEBMEN   OPEBATING 

IN   THE  "ATLANTIC   COAST   INSIDE   WATEB." 

Rule  1.  Licensees  shall  fish  freely— Exceptions, — ^The  licensee  shall  conduct 
his  fishing  operations  in  such  places  in  the  "Atlantic  coast  inside  waters"  at 
such  times  and  by  the  use  of  such  gear  and  equipment  as  will  result  in  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  edible  fish : 

Provided,  That  these  regulations  shall  not  authorize  (1)  the  placing,  setting, 
or  operation  of  fish  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs  in  any  location  forbidden  by  the 
War  Department,  or  (2)  the  fishing  operation  by  any  enemy,  alien  enemy,  or 
ally  of  enemy  fishermen  without  compliance  with  all  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  (3)  any  fishing  operation  In  violation  of  other 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  which  do 
not  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized  and  described  by 
special  rules  following. 

Rule  2.  Closed  seasons  and  size  restrictions, — ^Licensees  conducting  fishing 
operations  in  Atlantic  coast  inside  waters  shall  not  market  or  unnecessarily 
destroy  in  fishing  operations  salt-water  fish  or  smaller  sizes  than  are  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  In  whose  water  such  fish  are  caught  or  landed,  and 
shall  comply  with  any  State  laws  prescribing  closed  season  on  any  variety 
of  salt-water  fish,  except  as  such  restrictions  or  closed  seasons  are  modified 
by  regulations  hereinafter  Issued. 

Note — Modification  of  State  laws, — Whenever  in  any  State  the  Federal 
food  administrator  and  the  State  fish  commission  decide  that  a  modification 
of  the  size  restrictions  or  closed  seasons,  or  permitting  fishing  In  certain  waters 
without  permits  from  the  local  authorities,  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Increased 
production  or  the  avoidance  of  waste  supplemental  regulations  may  be  issued 
containing  such  modifications,  and  the  licensee  will  then  be  governed  by  these 
supplemental  regulations  In  pursuing  his  fishing  operations  and  may  fish  and 
market  his  catch  in  accordance  therewith. 

[XIII— G—l.  2  (a).     July  30,  1918.     Substitute  for  XIII— G—1,  2.] 
G.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS   APPLYING   TO    CLASS    4B,   PIES. 

Deftnition. — ^For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  pies  are  defined  as  follows : 
Articles  consisting  of  one  or  more  baked  crusts  with  filling.  Pie  crust  consists 
of  baked  mixtures  of  fiour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water,  shortening, 
and  salt,  and  with  or  without  sweetening  or  milk. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must 
be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  4b  without  using 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-fiour  substitutes  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — (Repealed  Jul^  19, 
1918.) 

[XIII— G — 1,  2   (b).     Aug.  27.  1918.     Substitute  for  XIII— G — 1,  2   (a).] 

G.   SPECIAL   BEGULATIONS    APPLYING   TO   CLASS    4B,    PIES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  pies  are  defined  as  follows: 
Articles  consisting  of  one  or  more  baked  crusts  with  filling.  Pie  crust  consists 
of  baked  mixtures  of  fiour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water,  shortening, 
and  salt,  and  wih  or  without  sweetening  or  milk. 

RULE  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used, — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  class  4b  without  using  In  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animul  fats  prohibited, — (Repealed  July  19, 
1918.) 
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[XIII— H—l»  2.] 

H.    SPKCIAL    REOrLATIONS    APPLYING    TO    CLASS    4C,    FRIED    CAKES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  rejB:ulations  fried  cakes  are  defined  as 
follows:  Mixtures  of  flour,  merl,  or  simrar  products,  with  water,  salt,  leaven- 
ing agents,  and  shortening,  and  with  or  without  ^sweetening,  fruits,  eggs,  milk, 
nuts,  spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  made  by  cooking  in  fat,  such  as 
doughnuts,  crullers,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  mtut 
be  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  4c  without  usin? 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  proJiibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  use 
no  shortening  except  vegetable  shortening  in  products  of  class  4c,  or  in  the 
cooking  thereof. 

[XIII— H—l,  2  (a).     July  30.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— H—1,  2.] 
H.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS    4C,  FRIED   CAKES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulntions  fried  cakes  are  deflned  as 
follows :  Mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water,  salt,  leavening 
agents,  and  shortening,  and  with  or  without  sweetening,  fruits,  eggs,  milk,  nuts, 
spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  *made  by  cooking  in  fat,  such  as  doughnuts, 
crullers,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  mu4t 
be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  4c  without  usin? 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substltxites  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rttle  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. —  Repea!e<l  July  18, 
1918.) 

[XIII— H—l,  2  (b).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— H—l.  2   (a).] 
H.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS   4C,   FRIED  CAKES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  fried  cakes  are  define<l  as 
follows:  Mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water,  salt,  leavening 
agents,  and  shortening,  and  with  or  \vithout  sweetening,  fruits,  eggs,  milk,  nuts, 
spices,  or  other  flavoring  materials,  made  by  cooking  in  fat,  such  as  doughnuts, 
crullers,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Twenty  per  cent 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  pro- 
ducts of  class  4c  without  using  In  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of 
wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  4  pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal   fats  prohibited. — (Repealed   July  18, 

1918.) 

rxill— I— 1.] 

I.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  CLASS   4D,  PASTBY. 

Deflnition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  pastrj';  is  defined  as  follows: 
Articles  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar 
products,  with  water,  leavening  agents,  sweetening,  shortening,  and  with  or 
without  eggs  and  milk,  such  as  tartd,  cream  rolls,  and  slices,  apple  and  other 
fruit  slices,  apple  dumplings,  patties,  puff  paste,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must  he 
used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  4<1  without  using  in 
the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound  of  whejit-flour  substitutes  for  each  2 
pounds  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

[XIII— I— 1   (a).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  thla  for  XIII— I— 1.] 
I.   SPECIAL   REGULATIONS    APPLYING   TO   CLASS    4D,    PASTKY. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  pastry  Is  deflned  as  fol- 
lows: Articles  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of  baked  mixtures  of  flour,  meal 
or  similar  products,  with  water,  leavening  agents,  sweetening,  shorteniiig.  and 
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with  or  without  eggs  and  milk,  such  ^s  tarts,  cream  rolls  and  slices,  apple  and 
other  fruit  slices,  apple  dumplings,  patties,  puff  paste,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  is  hereby  amended,  effective  September  1,  1918 : 

Rui-E  1.  Ticenty  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — ^No  li- 
censee shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  4d  without  using  in  the  manu- 
facture thereof  at  least  1  pound  oz  wheat  flour  sub^stitutes  for  each  4  pounds, 
of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

[XIII— J— 1,  2.] 

J.    SPECIAL    BEGinULTIONS    APPLYING    TO    CLASS    5,    QUICK    BBEAD8,    BOSTON    BBOWN 

BREAD,  BATTEB   CAKES,   AND   WAFFLES. 

DefirUtion.— For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  quick  breads,  Boston 
brown  bread,  batter  cakes,  and  waffles,  are  defined  as  follows:  Baked  or  fried 
mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water  and  with  or  without 
leavening  agents,  sweetening,  shortening,  eggs,  and  milk,  such  as  quick  breads, 
Boston  brown  bread,  com  bread,  muffins,  baking-powder  biscuits,  batter  cakes, 
butter  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  waffles,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must 
be  used,—^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  5  without  using 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  2  pounds  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for 
each  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  use 
no  shortening  except  vegetable  shortening  in  products  of  class  5. 

[XIII— J— 1,  2  (a).     July  80,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— J— 1,  2.] 

J.    8PECL\L    BEGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    CLASS    5,    QUICK    BREADS,    BOSTON    BROWN 

BREAD,    BATTER   CAKES,    AND    WAFFLES. 

DeflnUion,^Yov  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  quick  breads,  Boston 
brown  bread,  batter  cakes,  and  waffles,  are  defined  as  follows:  Baked  or  fried 
mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water  and  with  or  without 
leavening  agents,  sweetening,  shortening,  eggs,  and  milk,  such  as  quick  breads, 
Boston  brown  bread,,  corn  bread,  muffins,  baking-powder  biscuits,  batter  cakes, 
butter  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  waffles,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  Sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  must 
be  used. — ^No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any  products  of  class  5  without  using 
in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  2  pounds  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for 
each  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shortening — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — (Repealed  July  18. 
1918.) 

[XIII — J— 1,  2  (b).     Aug.  27,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— J— 1,  2  (a).] 

J.   SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    CLASS    5,    QUICK    BREADS,    BOSTON    BROWN 

BREAD,    BATTER   CAKES,    AND    WAFFLES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  quick  breads,  Boston 
brown  bread,  batter  cakes,  and  waffles,  ar^  defined  as  follows:  Baked  or  fried 
mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water  and  with  or  without 
leavening  agents,  sweetening,  shortening,  eggs,  and  milk,  such  as  quick  breads, 
Boston  brown  bread,  corn  bread,  muffins,  baking-powder  biscuits,  batter  cakes» 
butter  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  waffles,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1.  (as  amended  Aug.  27,  1918,  effective  Sept.  1,  1918).  Fifty  per  cent 
of  wheat  flour  substitutes  must  be  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  class  5  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat  flour  substitutes  for  each  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  so  used. 

Rule  2.  Shorteninff — Use  of  animal  fats  prohibited. — (Repealed  July  18, 
1918.) 

[XIII— J— 1,  2  (c).     Sept.  14,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIII— J— 1,  2  (b).] 

J.    SPECIAL    BEGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    CLASS    D,    QUICK    BREADS,    BOSTON    BROWN 

BREAD,  BATTER  CAICES,   AND  WAFFLES. 

Definition. — For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  quick  breads,  Boston 
brown  bread,  batter  cakes,  and  waffles  are  defined  as  follows:  Baked  or  fried 
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mixtures  of  flour,  meal,  or  similar  products,  with  water  ami  with  or  without 
leavening  agents,  sweetening,  shortening,  eggs,  and  milk,  such  as  quick  breads. 
Boston  brown  bread,  corn  bre  d,  umflins,  baking-powder  biscuits,  batter  cakes, 
butter  cakes,  griddle  cakes,  waffles,  and  similar  products. 

Rule  1  (as  amendctT  Sept.  1,  1918,  effective  immediately).  Fifty  per  cent  of 
wheat-flour  substitutes  must  he  used. — No  licensee  shall  manufacture  any 
products  of  class  5  without  using  in  the  manufacture  thereof  at  least  1  pound 
of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each  1  pound  of  wheat  flour  so  used:  Provided. 
That  in  griddle  cakes  and  wafHes  1  pound  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  for  each 
2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  may  be  used. 

Rule   2.  Shortening — Use   of   animal   fats   prohibited, — (Repealed   July   IS. 

1918.) 

[XIII— K.] 

K.    PROCLAMATIONS    REQUIRTNG    BAKERS    TO    BE    LICENSED. 

Extract  from  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
November  7,  X9n. — "All  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  who 
manufacture  for  sale  bread  in  any  form,  cake,  crackers,  biscuits,  pastry,  or 
other  bakery  products  (excepting,  however,  those  whose  consumption  of  any 
flour  and  meal  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products  is,  in  the  a^r^ate,  less 
than  10  barrels  a  month)  are  hereby  required  to  procure  a  license  on  or 
before  December  10,  1917.  This  includes  hotels,  restaurants,  other  public 
eating  places,  and  clubs  who  serve  bread  or  other  bakery  products  of  their 
own  baking." 

Extract  from  the  proclamation  of  the  PreHdent  of  the  United  Stages,  dated 
January  SO,  1918. — "All  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  who 
manufacture  for  sale  bread  in  any  form,  cake,  crackers,  biscuits,  pastry,  or 
other  bakery  products  (excepting,  however,  those  already  licensed  and  whose 
consumption  of  any  flour  and  meal  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products  is, 
in  the  aggregate,  less  than  3  barrels  a  month)  are  hereby  required  to  procure 
a  license  on  or  before  February  4,  1918.  This  includes  hotels,  restaurants, 
other  public  eating  places,  and  clubs  which  serve  bread  or  other  bakery 
products  of  their  own  baking." 

Note. — Under  the  proclamation  of  November  7,  1917,  all  bakers  using  10 
or  more  barrels  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  a  month  are  required  to 
obtain  a  license.  Under  the  proclamation  of  January  30,  1918,  all  bakers 
using  3  barrels  or  more  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  a  month  are  required 
to  obtain  a  license,  unless  they  already  have  a  license. 

The  within  regulations  govern  all  licensees  manufacturing  bakery  products. 
These  include  bakers,  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  boarding  houses,  and 
other  public  eating  places,  and  clubs,  which  serve  bread  or  other  bakery 
products  of  their  own  baking. 

[XIII— K— Continued.] 

Government  institutions,— '^o  Institution  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  is  required  to 
obtain  a  baking  license  if  It  does  not  sell  any  of  Its  bakery  products  for  con- 
sumption outside  the  Institution. 

Hospitals. — ^No  hospital  or  sanatorium  or  similar  Institution,  whether  public 
or  private,  or  charitable  or  noncharltable,  Is  required  to  obtain  a  license  If  it 
does  not  sell  any  of  Its  bakery  products  for  consumption  outside  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Charitable  institutions. — ^No  charitable  Institution,  whether  public  or  private. 
Is  required  to  obtain  a  license  If  It  does  not  sell  any  of  Its  bakery  products 
for  consumption  outside  the  institution. 

Note. — A  branch  of  the  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  Is  not  a  charitable 
Institution  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  here  used. 

Schools. — A  university,  college,  or  school  that  Is  not  conducted  by  the  United 
States  or  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  which  Is  not  a  chari- 
table institution,  Is  required  to  obtain  a  baking  license  If  U  operates  a  bakery 
that  consumes  3  or  more  barrels  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  a  month. 

Boarding  camps — Employees*  eating  places, — ^Persons  or  companies  sup- 
plying meals  to  employees,  whether  for  cash  or  as  part  compensation  for  labor 
or  services — for  example,  lumber,  mining,  or  contracting  companies — ^are  sub- 
ject to  license  If  3  or  more  barrels  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  are  used 
a  month  In  baking  for  employees  by  such  person  or  company.    In  calculating 
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the  quantity  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  used  the  total  amount  used  in 
baking  in  all  camps  operated  by  one  person  or  company  should  be  included. 
One  license  to  such  person  or  company  will  cover  all  camps  operated  by  it. 
The  foregoing  principles  apply  to  all  commercial  and  industrial  institutions 
serving  meals  to  employees  as  well  as  to  companies  operating  camps. 

Bakers  uain^   less   than  S    barrels   per  month, — Bakers,   including   hotels, 
restaurants,  and  boarding  houses,  who  use  less  than  3  barrels  of  flours,  meals, 

[XIII— K— Continued.  ] 

and  substitutes  a  month  are  not  required  to  obtain  a  baking  license.  How- 
ever, such  a  baker  may  obtain  a  license  and  subject  himself  to  the  regulations 
governing  baking  licensees.  If  he  does  so,  he  shall  thereupon  become  entitled 
to  purchase  wheat  flour  to  be  used  in  baking  bread  or  rolls  on  the  basis  of  1 
pound  of  substituted  for  every  3  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  If  he  does  not  subject 
himself  to  license,  he  must  purchase  1  pound  of  substitutes  for  each  pound  of 
wheat  flour  purchased. 

Ships. — ^All  ships  under  the  American  flag,  other  than  those  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  which  use  3  or  more  barrels  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  a  month 
in  baking  are  required  to  obtain  a  baking  license.  Companies  operating  more 
than  one  ship  must  obtain  a  separate  license  for  each  ship  that  uses  3  or  more 
barrels  of  flours,  meals,  and  substitutes  a  month.  Foreign  ships,  of  course, 
can  not  be  required  to  obtain  a  license,  but  if  a  foreign  ship  does  obtain  a 
license  and  agrees  to  observe  the  regulations  governing  baking  licensees  it  is 
accorded  the  privilege  of  buying  wheat  flour  and  substitutes  on  a  3  to  1  basis 
for  baking  bread. 

[XIII — General  information.] 
GENKBAl.  INFOBMATION. 

Licensees  whose  methods  of  doing  business  or  whose  kinds  and  forms  of 
products  fure  not  in  conformity  with  the  within  regulations  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  conform  to  them. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  not  fixed  any  price  at  which 
bakery  products  must  be  sold.  They  must,  however,  be  sold  at  not  more 
than  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  disapproves  of  all  kinds  of  rebates 
or  discounts  to  favored  customers. 

[  XIII — ^Recommendations.  ] 
RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  BAKEBS  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINI8TBAT0B. 

The  United  States  Food  Administrator,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  conserving 
wheat  flour  for  shipment  to  the  Allies  and  our  soldiers  abroad,  earnestly  urges 
all  bakers  to  reduce  their  allotted  consumption  of  wheat  fiour  and  to  use  more 
wheat-flour  substitutes  than  is  required  by  these  regulations,  and,  because  of 
the  unusual  demands  on  or  supplies  of  cane  and  beet  sugars  and  all  fats,  to 
reduce  their  consumption  of  these  sugars  and  shortening  below  the  amounts 
permitted  by  the  baking  regulations. 

The  United  States  Food  Administrator  earnestly  urges  all  wholesale  bread 
bakers  to  establish  as  the  wholesale  prices  of  their  products  the  prices  at  which 
they  will  offer  such  products  for  sale  in  lots  of  25  pounds  or  more,  unwrapped, 
for  cash,  at  the  bakery  door,  the  prices  so  established  to  be  subject  to  such  addi- 
tional charges  as  may  be  fair  for  wrapping  and  delivering  when  such  services 
are  performed  by  the  baker.  The  United  States  Food  Administrator  requests 
that,  when  such  wholesale  prices  are  established,  the  licensee  report  this  fact 
and  state  such  prices  to  the  Federal  food  administrator  in  the  State  where  his 
bakery  is  located. 

Inasmuch  as  some  wholesale  bakers  in  certain  communities  are  now  retailing 
bread  at  their  plants  direct  to  the  consumer,  unwrapped,  undelivered,  and  for 
cash,  at  wholesale  prices,  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  recommends 
that  this  practice  be  extended  wherever  bakers  find  it  possible  to  do  so,  add- 
ing only  sufficient  extra  charge  to  cover  the  extra  expense. 

Believing  that  frequent  deliveries  are  uneconomical  and  tend  to  enhance 
prices,  bakers  are  urged  to  reduce  deliveries  wherever  possible  to  one  a  day  over 
each  route,  and  to  consolidate  deliveries  or  zone  their  territories  in  order  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  deliveries  as  far  as  possible. 
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Exhibit  T. 

[XIV— A— 1] 
SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  No.  XIV. 

A.  Special  Regulations  Governing  Dealers  in  Glucose,  Refiner's  Sirups. 
Maple  Sirup,  Sorghum,  Cane  Juice  Sirup,  Centrifugal  Molasses,  Open- 
kettle  Molasses,  West  India  Molasses,  and  Blackstrap  Molasses,  and 
Manufacturers  and  Mixers  of  Mixed  Sirups  and  Mixed  Molasses. 

Effective  November  7,  1918. 

Note. — ^The  following  re;?ulatlons  do  not  apply  to  established  wholesale 
grocers  handling  sirups  or  molasses  through  customary  trade  channels  for  the 
household  and  bakery  trade.  Such  wholesale  grocers  are  governed  by  regula- 
tions No.  XI  and  the  margins  and  resale  provisions  Uiere  prescribed.  These 
regulations  do  apply  to  all  other  dealers  In  pure  sirups  or  molasses,  whether 
sold  in  original  package^  or  repacked ;  and  to  all  liceaaees  who  mix«  bl^id,  or 
process  in  any  way  sirups  consisting  In  whole  or  In  part  of  sirups,  glucose,  or 
molasses  of  any  kind. 

Rule  1.  Reasonable  profits  prescribed. — ^The  licensee  without  regard  to 
market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  such  sale  shall  seU  glucose,  re- 
finer's sirups,  maple  sirup,  sorghum,  cane  juice  sirup,  centrifugal  molassess 
open-kettle  molasses,  West  India  molasses,  blackstrap  molasses,  and  all  mixed 
sirups  and  mixed  molasses  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the 
average  purchase  price  of  all  lots  of  the  same  grade  and  size,  of  the  same 
commodity  or  the  Ingredients  thereof,  in  his  possession  or  invoiced  to  him 
not  contracted  to  be  sold.  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner 
In  which  such  average  has  been  arrived  at  and  he  shall  take  as  the  co^t  of 
all  stock  remaining  on  hand  from  lots  already  averaged  the  average  cost 
previously  arrived  at  In  selling  commodities  not  yet  invoiced  tq  him  he 
shall  sell  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  actual  purchase 
price  to  him  of  all  lots  of  the  same  grade  and  size  of  the  same  commodity, 
or  the  ingredients  thereof,  purchased  by  him  but  not  yet  invoiced  to  him. 

Note.  Margins  for  dealers  in  pure  refiners*  sirups  or  glucose. — ^Under  the 
above  rule  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  any  gross  margins  above 
delivered  cost  in  exce.«s  of  those  listed  below  taken  by  dealers  in  pure  re- 
finers* sirups  or  glucose,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  statute 
and  this  regulation.  A  violation  of  these  margins  will  therefore  be  considered 
cause  for  the  revocation  of  a  dealer's  license — 

(a)  Where  glucose  or  refiners'  sirup  is  sold  by  a  dealer  in  car  lots  (includ- 
ing mixed  cars)  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

(6)  Where  glucose  or  refiners'  sirup  is  sold  by  a  dealer  In  less  than  car 
lots  to  bakers,  mixers,  or  manufacturers,  not  to  exceed  12-15  per  cent. 

(c)  Where  glucose  or  refiners'  .«lrup  is  sold  to  a  wholesale  grocer  under  the 
provisions  of  Rule  2  following  In  less  than  car  lots — ^not  'to  exceed  7^  per  cent 

id)  Where  the  dealer  breaks  original  packages  he  may  add  to  his  cost  the 
cost  of  the  new  package,  plus  actual  cost  of  such  packing  in  no  ca^e  to  ex- 
ceed 5  per  cent. 

The  margins  named  are  large  enough  to  Include  all  ordinary  carrying^ 
charges.  If  general  conditions  should  later  necessitate  the  carrying  of  goods 
for  a  longer  period  than  usual  further  consideration  will  be  given  to  this 
feature. 

The  above  margins  do  not  Justify  the  taking  of  a  profit  greater  than  was 
taken  by  the  licensee  in  prewar  times.  A  large  part  of  the  commodities 
covered  by  this  rule  are  dealt  with  in  large  quantities  and  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  dealers  who  can  handle  them  In  such  quantities  will  receive  an  unreason- 
able profit  If  they  take  the  full  maximum  margin.  In  such  case<%  they  should 
continue  to  sell  at  somewhat  lower  margins.  Dealers  In  refiners'  sirups  and 
glucose  are  also  subject  to  the  6  per  cent  profit  limitation  following. 

Profits  for  dealers  and  mixers  of  sirup,  glucose,  and  molasses. — ^The  Food 
Administration  will  consider  a  net  earning  of  more  than  six  per  cent  upon 
the  gross  sales  of  pure  and  mixed  sirups,  glucose,  and  molasse>«  by  any  dealer 
In  sirups  as  above  defined,  or  by  any  sirup  mixer  or  blender,  to  be  prima  fade 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable 
profits   (General  Rule  1 — A — 5).    This  percentage  will  be  calculated  for  the 
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semi-annual  periods  making  up  the  licensee's  fiscal  year.  The  Federal  income 
and  excess  profits  taxes  may  not  be  deducted,  but  all  other  taxes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  expenses.  The  limitation  does  not  modify  or  abrogate  the  general 
principles  contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a  licensee 
sliould  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  its  capital  Invested. 

Blackstrap  molasses  and  refiners^  sirups  prices. — The  following  maximum 
prices  have  been  named  for  refiners*  sirups  and  blackstrap  molasses  sold  by 
the  refiner  or  dealer  in  tank  cars  and  based  on  the  cost  of  imported  raw  sugar 
and  domestic  beet  manufacture: 


Per 
gallon,  in 

bUTwS. 


Cents. 

Refiners' sirupsi  highest  grade  (fancy  filtered) 56 

Refiners' sirups,  medium  grade  (filtered)  t 40 

Refiners' sirups,  low  grade  (mifiltered) ,  30 

Blackstrap  molasses '  23 


Per 

gallon,  in 

bulk. 


Centt. 
50 
35 
25 
18 


The  maximum  prices  named  also  apply  to  Imported  blackstrap.  These 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  seaboard  point  or  point  of  production,  net  cash  in 
10  days  without  discount.  They  include  brokerage  and  if  sirups  or  molasses 
are  distributed  in  tank  cars  they  Include  the  margin  allowed  to  dealers,  so 
that  no  dealer  may  sell  blackstrap  molasses  in  tank  cars  at  more  than  18  cents 
plus  freight  and  tank  car  charges.  Where  blackstrap  molasses  or  sirups  are 
distributed  in  barrels  the  dealer's  margins  named  may  be  added  to  the  maxi- 
mum price. 

Where  sirups  are  distributed  in  packages  smaller  than  barrels,  the  packer 
may  add  to  the  bulk  price  the  actual  cost  of  such  packages. 

[XIV— A— 2,  8.] 

Rule  2.  Resale  of  glucose  and  refiners^  sirups  limited, — The  licensee  shall 
not  resell  pure  glucose  or  pure  refiners'  sirups  except  (1)  to  a  manufacturer, 
baker,  or  mixer  using  such  article  in  his  manufacture;  (2)  a  retail  grocer 
or  consumer;  (8)  to  wholesale  grocers  under  one  of  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

A«  Continuous  service, — ^The  seller  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve 
in  less  than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers  but 
who  are  unable  for  some  sufl^cient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  source  of  supply. 

B.  Carload  buying, — ^A  sirup  dealer  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  carload  rates 
from  distant  points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are  unable  to 
buy  the  commodity  in  carload  lots. 

C.  Warehxmsing, — ^A  sirup  dealer  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnish 
cold  storage  or  other  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers  who 
have  not  adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

D.  Surplus  stocks, — ^A  sirup  dealer  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not 
for  speculation,  but  in  good  faith  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements 
of  his  business  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself  unable 
to  dispose  of  to  his  regular  customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have  not 
been  warehoused  by  such  dealer  will  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  they  were  not  bought  in  good  faith. 

No  person  who  purchases  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  from  a  dealer,  except 
a  wholesale  or  retail  grocer  buying  under  subdivisions  (2)  or  (3)  above, 
shall  resell  such  glucose  or  sirup  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

Note. — ^Wholesale  grocers  purchasing  from  a  dealer  are  forbidden  to  resell 
except  to  retailers,  manufacturers,  or  consumers  under  the  wholesale  grocers' 
regulations  (NO.  XI)  and  are  limited  to  a  margin  of  12  per  cent 

Permissiou'to  resell  will  be  given  in  proper  cases  upon  the  condition  that 
no  person  from  whatever  source  he  buys  shall  sell  glucose,  or  refiners*  sirups 
in  bulk  at  an  advance  over  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  particular  lot  sold 
greater  than  that  permitted  to  a  single  dealer,  plus  actual  freight. 
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Sirup  mixers  may  sell  their  mixed  sirups  and  molasses  to  any  wholesale 
grocer. 

Rule  3.  Minimum  weights  of  carload  shipments, — All  carload  shipments  of 
glucose,  refiners'  sirups,  and  molasses  In  barrels  shall  be  made  In  car  lots 
packed  to  floor  space  capacity,  barrels  on  end. 

[XIV— A— 4,  6,  6.] 

RxTLE  4.  Must  have  only  60  daps'  supply  of  glucose  and  refiners^  sirups. — 
The  licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  keep  on  hand  or  have  In  possession  or  under  control  by  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  at  any  time  any  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  not 
sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  In  a  quantity  In  excess  of  the  reasonable  require- 
ments  of  his  business  for  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  60  days :  Provided^ 
That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  having  a  carload  of  any 
such  commodity  In  transit  In  addition  to  a  supply  thereof  sufficient  to  last 
until  the  arrival  of  such  carloads 

Note. — ^A  similar  rule  applies  to  sirups  and  molasses  in  tins  but  not  In  bulk, 
barrels,  half  barrels,  or  kegs. 

Rule  5.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  certain  sirups. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  glucose,  or  refiners' 
sirups,  or  any  pure  or  mixed  sirup  or  molasses  in  tins,  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  such 
sirups  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  require- 
ments for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding 
such  sale  or  delivery. 

JluLE  6.  Contracts  for  certain  sirups  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  ahead 
prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  glucose 
or  refiners'  sirups,  or  any  pure  or  mixed  sirup  or  molasses  In  tins,  for  shipment 
or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract:  Provided, 
however^  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contract  with  the  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  municipal  governments  or  to  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  Germany. 

[XIV— A— 2,  3  (a).     Dec.  6,  1916.     SubBtitute  this  for  XIV— A— 2,  3.1 

Rule  2.  Resale  of  glucose  and  refiners*  sirups  limited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
resell  pure  glucose  or  pure  refiners'  sirups  except  (1)  to  a  manufacturer,  baker, 
or  mixer  using  such  article  In  his  manfacture,  (2)  to  a  retail  grocer  or  con- 
sume, (3)  to  wholesale  grocers  under  one  of  the  following  circumstances: 

A.  Contiwuous  service. — ^The  seller  may  customarily  and  continuously  serve 
In  less  than  carload  lots  wholesale  grocers  who  are  serving  retail  grocers  but 
who  are  unable  for  some  sufficient  and  legitimate  reason  to  purchase  direct 
from  the -source  of  supply. 

B.  Carload  buying. — ^A  sirup  dealer  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  carload  rates 
from  distant  points  and  sell  to  smaller  wholesale  grocers  who  are  unable  to 
buy  the  commodity  in  carload  lots. 

C.  Warehousing. — ^A  sirup  dealer  may  continuously  and  customarily  furnish 
cold  storage  or  oHier  warehousing  service  and  sell  to  wholesale  grocers  who 
have  not  adequate  facilities  of  that  character. 

D.  Surplus  stocks. — ^A  sirup  dealer  may  dispose  of  surplus  stocks  bought,  not 
for  speculation,  but  In  good  faith  for  the  reasonably  anticipated  requirements 
of  his  business  under  the  rules  and  regulations  and  which  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  dispose  of  to  his  regular  customers.  The  fact  that  such  goods  have 
not  been  warehoused  by  such  dealer  will  be  regarded  as  prima  fade  evidence 
that  they  were  not  bought  in  good  faith. 

No  person  who  purchases  glucose  or  refiners*  sirups  from  a  dealer,  except  a 
wholesale  or  retail  grocer  buying  under  subdivisions  (2)  or  (3)  above,  shall 
resell  such  glucose  or  sirup  without  the  written  permission  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration. 

Note. — ^Wholesale  grocers  purchasing  from  a  dealer  are  forbidden  to  resell 
except  to  retailers,  manufacturers,  or  consumers  under  the  wholesale  grocers' 
regulations  (No.  XI)  and  are  limited  to  a  margin  of  12  per  cent. 

Permission  to  resell  will  be  given  in  proper  cases  upon  the  condition  that 
no  person  from  whatever  source  he  buys  shall  sell  glucose,  or  refiners*  sirups 
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in  bulk  at  au  advance  over  the  manufacturer's  price  of  the  particular  lot  sold 
greater  than  that  permitted  to  a  single  dealer,  plus  actual  freight. 

Sirup  mixers  may  sell  their  mixed  sirups  and  molasses  to  any  wholesale 
grocer. 

Ruix  3.  Minimum  weights  of  carload  shiments.  (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

[XIV— A— 4,  5,  6.] 

Rule  4.  Must  have  only  60  days*  supply  of  glucose  and  refiners*  sirups, — The 
licensee  shall  not,  without  the  w^ritten  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or 
other  arrangement  at  any  time  any  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  not  sold  or  con- 
tracted to  be  sold  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business  for  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  60  days :  Provided,  That  thj^  rule 
shall  not  prevent  any  licensee  from  having  a  carload  of  any  such  commodity  in 
transit  in  addition  to  a  supply  thereof  sufficient  to  last  until  the  arrival  of 
such  carload. 

Note. — ^A  similar  rule  applies  to  sirups  and  molasses  in  tins,  but  not  in  bulk, 
barrels,  half  barrels,  or  kegs. 

Rule  5.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  certa4n  sir- 
ups.— ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  glucose,  or  re- 
finers' sirups,  or  any  pure  or  mixed  sirup  or  molasses  in  tins,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  food  administrator  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply 
of  such  simps  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days  next  succeed- 
ing such  sale  or  delivery. 

Rule  6.  Contracts  for  certain  sirups  for  delivery  more  than  60  days  ahead 
prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  glucose  or 
refiners'  sirups,  or  any  pure  or  mixed  sirup  or  molasses  in  tins,  for  shipment 
or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract:  Provided^ 
however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contract  with  the  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  municipal  Governments  or  to  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  Germany. 

tXIV— A— 2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  18.  Dec.  13,  1918.  Substitute  this  for  the 
foUowinar :  ill}'— A— 2,  8  XIV— A-^4,  6,  6,  XIV— A— 7,  8.  9,  XIV— A— 10.  XIV— 
A— 11,  12,  18  (a).] 

Rule  2.  Resale  of  glucose  and  refiners*  sirups  limited. — (Repealed  Dec.  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Minimum  weights  of  carload  shipments. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

RiTLE  4.  Must  have  only  60  days*  supply  of  glucose  and  refiners*  sirups, — ^The 
licensee  shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Ajdmin- 
istrator,  keep  on  hand  or  have  in  possession  or  under  control  by  conract  or  other 
arrangement  at  any  time  any  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  not  sold  or  contracted 
to  be  sold  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business 
for  sale  by  him  during  a  period  of  60  days :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not 
prevent  any  licensee  from  having  a  carload  of  any  such  commodity  in  transit 
in  addition  to  a  supply  therefof  sufficient  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  such  car- 
load. ,     .    „ 

XoTE. — ^A  similar  rule  applies  to  sirups  and  molasses  in  tins  but  not  In  bulk, 
barrels,  half  barrels,  or  kegs. 

RrLE  5.  Must  no  sell  or  deliver  more  than  60  days*  supply  of  certain  sirups. 
—The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  glucose,  or  refiners 
sirups,  or  anv  pure  or  mixed  sirup  or  molasses  in  tins,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administrator  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  sale  or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  such 
sirups  not  sold  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements 
for  use  or  sale  by  him  during  the  period  of  60  days  next  succeeding  such  sale 

or  delivery. 

Rule  6  Contracts  for  certain  sirups  for  delivery  mme  than  60  days  ahead 
prohibited.— The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  glucose 
or  refiners'  sirups,  or  any  pure  or  mixed  sirup  or  molasses  in  tins,  for  shipment 
or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract :  Provided, 
however   That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contract  with  the  Federal,  State, 
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county,  or  municipal  government  or  to  the  governments  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  Germany. 

Rule  7.  Sirups  and  molaaaes  must  arrive  in  good  condition. — (Repealed 
Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  8,  Sucrose  requirements  for  molasses. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  9.  Specifications  for  refiners*  sirups. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  10.  Specifications  for  mixed  sirups. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  11.  Priorities  in  delivery  of  refiners*  sirups  and  glucose. — Repealed  Dec 
12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  12.  No  sale  of  »irups  ercept  for  purposes  pledged. — (Repealed  Dec  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  13.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

[XIV — A — 2.  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13  (a).  Dec.  17,  1918.  Substitute  this  for 
^  .     »     .     »  XIV— A— 2.  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  li,  13.] 

Rule  2.  Resale  of  glucose  and  refiners*  sirups  limited. — (Repealed  Dec.  12, 
sa|d  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec  17,  1918.) 
.Rule  3.  Minimum  weights  of  carload  sfUpments. — (Repealed  Dec.   5,  said 
r^eal  to  l>ecome  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

Rule  4.  Must  have  only  60  days*  supply  of  glucose  and  refiners*  sirups. — (Re- 
pealed Dec.  17,  said  repeal  effective  Dec.  23,  1918.) 

Rule  5.  Must  not  sell  or  deliver  more  tlian  60  days*  supply  of  certain  sir- 
ups^ — (Repeale<l  Dec.  17,  said  repeal  effective  Dec  23,  1918.) 

Rule  6.  Contracts  for  certain  sirups  for  delivery  more  than  60  daps  ahead 
prohibited. — (Repealed  Dec.  17,  said  repeal  effective  Dec.  23,  1918.) 

Rule  7.  Sirups  and  molasses  must  arrive  in  good  conditiofi, — (Repealed  Dec 
12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  8.  Surcrose  requirements  for  molasses. —  (Repealed  Dec  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  9.  Specification  for  refiners*  sirups. — (Repealed  Dec  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

Rule  10.  Specifications  for  mixed  sirups. — (R^)ealed  Dec  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec  17,  1918.) 

Rule  11.  Priorities  in  delivery  of  refiners*  sirups  and  glucose. — (Repealed 
Dec  12  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17  1918.) 

Rule  12.  No  sale  of  sirups  except  for  purposes  pledged. — (Repealed  Dec  12, 
said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec  17,  1918.) 

Rule  13.  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — (Repealed  Dec  3,  1918.) 

[XIV— A— 7.  8,  9.] 

Rule  7.  Sirups  and  molasses  must  arrive  in  good  condition. — ^The  licensee 
shall  ship  all  sirups  and  molasses  in  such  condition  that,  except  for  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  shipper  they  shall  arrive  at  destination  point 
in  the  United  States  sound  and  sweet  and  in  merchantable  condition,  unless 
there  Is  an  express  agreement  in  writing  to  the  contrary.  Sirups  and  molasses 
shall  not  be  considered  to  comply  with  this  rule  if  the  Baum6  test  shows  less 
than  the  following: 

Degree& 

Pure   glucose 41 

(3ane  Juice  sirup 38 

Maple  sirup,  pure  or  mixed  with  cane  or  beet  sugar 35 

All  other  sirups  or  molasses  for  human  consumption 40 

Blackstrap    molasses 42 

All  mixed  sirups  sold  in  containers  shall  be  thoroughly  sterilized  either  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  or  after  packing. 

The  standard  for  Baum^  test  where  specified  shall  be  the  official  Baurn^  scale 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  modulus  145,  calculated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  20''  centrlgrade  (Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  441) 

Rule  8.  Sucrose  requirements  for  molasses. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or 
deliver  to  any  person  first  centrifugal  molasses  testing  less  than  38  per  cent 
sucrose,  second  centrifugal  testing  less  than  30  per  cent  sucrose,  or  third  cen- 
trifugal molasses  testing  less  than  25  per  cent  sucrose,  nor  any  centrifugal 
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molasses  intended  for  human  consumption  containing  more  than  8  per  cent  ash. 
The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  use  in  any  mixture  molasses  testing  less  than 
30  per  cent  sucrose  for  human  consumption  unless  branded  as  "blackstrap," 
or  use  such  molasses  in  any'  mixture  unless  branded  "  mixture  of  blackstrap 

and ."    Sucrose  tests  shall  be  determined  by  the  Clarget  method. 

RT7I.E  9.  Specificationa  for  refiners*  sirups, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or 
<leliver  any  refiners'  sirups  for  human  consumption  unless  they  contain  at 
least  55  per  cent  total  sugars  and  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent  ash. 

[XIV—A— 10.] 

Rule  10.  Specifications  for  mixed  sirups, — On  and  after  November  20,  1918, 
the  licensee  shall  not  quote,  sell,  or  label  mixed  sirups  or  molasses  either  for 
domestic  or  export  trade  unless  such  sirups  or  molasses  are  manufactured  in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  following  specifications.  The  Baum6  scale  shall 
show  40**  on  all  mixtures  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  various  ingredients 
used  shall  conform  to  the  Baum§  test  prescribed  by  rule  7  for  such  ingredients 
when  sold  separately. 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOB    SIBUPS    AND    MOLASSES. 

No.  77  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than 
10  per  cent  nor  more  than  15  per  cent  of  refiners'  sirups. 

No.  78  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than 
15  per  cent  nor  more  that  25  per  cent  A  or  B  grade  refiners'  sirup. 

No.  79  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than 
25  per  cent  nor  more  than  50  per  cent  of  A  or  B  grade  refiners'  sirups. 

No.  80  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than 
10  per  cent  nor  more  than  20  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  beet  sugar,  corn  sugar, 
maple  sugar,  first  centrifugal  molasses,  second  centrifugal  molasses,  cane-julce 
sirup,  maple  sirup,  sorghum  or  honey,  either  separately  or  In  combination. 
Baum^  not  less  than  40°  except  for  mixtures  of  corn  sirup  with  maple  sugar 
or  maple  sirup  when  Baum6  test  not  less  than  37**. 

No.  81  mixture :  Shall  be  made  from  second  centrifugal  molasses  mixed  with 
not  less  than  25  per  cent  or  more  than  50  per  cent  of  corn  sirup. 

No.  82  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  first  centrifugal  molasses,  second  cen- 
trifugal molasses,  openkettle  molasses,  can  juice  sirup  or  sorghum,  separately 
or  In  combination,  mixed  with  not  less  than  25  per  cent  nor  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  corn  sirup.  The  combined  cane  products  in  any  mixture  to  test  not 
less  than  40  per  cent  sucrose. 

No.  83  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  corn  sirup  mixed  with  not  less  than 
30  per  cent  nor  more  than  60  per  cent  of  West  India  or  Muscovado  molasses 
containing  not  less  than  40  per  cent  sucrose. 

No  84  mixture:  Shall  be  made  from  first  centrifugal  molasses  mixed  with 
second  centrifugal  molasses  openkettle  molasses  or  cane-julce  sirup,  either 
separately  or  In  combination,  and  may  contain  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  A 
or  B  grade  refiners'  sirup,  the  finished  blend  or  mixture  to  test  not  less  than 
38  per  cent  sucrose. 

No.  85  mixture:  Shall  bfe  made  from  cane  or  beet  sugar  either  separately 
or  In  combination,  mixed  with  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  maple  sirup  or 
maple  sugar.  The  sucrose  test  of  the  maple  sirup  used  in  mixing  shall  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  beet  or  cane-sugar  sirup  used. 

No.  86  mixture:  Shall  be  the  same  as  No.  85  mixture,  but  the  cane  or  beet 
sugar  may  be  replaced  by  corn  sirup  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  finished  mixture. 

Each  item  of  each  invoice  sold  by  a  licensee  shall  include  a  notation  of  the 
number  of  the  mixture  shown  in  the  above  specifications. 

Where  percentages  of  mixtures  are  specified  the  percentages  shall  be  by 
weight  and  calculated  on  the  basis  of  equal  Baum6  test  for  the  different  in- 
gredients of  any  mixture.  Percentages  indicated  are  percentages  of  the  finished 
product.  The  standard  for  Baumfi  test  where  specified  shall  be  the  official 
Baum^  scale  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  modulus  145,  calcu- 
lated to  a  temperature  of  20°  centigrade  (Circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards No.  44.)  Sucrose  tests  shall  be  determined  by  the  Clarget  method.  Fla- 
voring extracts  may  be  used  in  addition  to  the  Ingredients  mentioned  In  the 
above  specifications  when  used  in  conformity  to  Federal  or  State  pure-food 
laws. 
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[XIV— A— 11,  12.  18.] 

Rule  11.  Pi-iorities  in  delivery  of  refiners*  sirups  and  glucose. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator, 
make  any  deliveries  of  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  after  November  10,  1918,  to 
any  person  until  he  shall  have  delivered  glucose  or  refiners*  sirups  to  customers 
of  every  class  designated  by  a  lower  number.  This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  de- 
liveries regardless  of  the  date  of  the  contract  therefor,  and  whether  heretofore* 
or  hereafter  made. 

Class  1. — ^United  States  Government,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Cktss  2, — Sirup  mixers  for  use  in  filling  contracts  with  parties  in  Class  1. 

Class  3, — Sirup  mixers  and  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  for  distribution  v* 
household  trade  or  public  eating  places  or  for  medicinal  purposes.  Provi<l«^i 
that  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  follnwin.: 
form : 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  class  3  un,ier 

the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do  lien^jy 
certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold  (u>e^l 
for  mixing  sirups),  for  the  household  trade  and  public  eating  places  (the 
preparation  of  medicine),  and  for  no  other  purpose. 


Class  4- — Commercial  bakers,  provided  that  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the 
purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following  form: 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  class  4  unil:^ 

the  sirup  regrulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold  alterna- 
tively (used  for  mixing  sirups  for  commercial  baking),  and  for  no  other  puiposes. 


Class  5. — All  others. 

RxTLE  12.  No  sale  of  sirups  except  for  purposes  pledged, — ^The  licensee  who 
obtains  sirups  or  glucose  by  representing  that  it  is  required  for  purposes  rt»- 
ferred  to  in  class  1,  class  2,  class  3,  or  class  4,  described  in  rule  11,  shall  not 
resell  such  sirups  or  glucose,  or  any  mixed  sirups  of  which  it  is  an  ingretlient, 
except  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  sirups  were  obtained. 

Rule  13.  Uniform  packages  prescribed, — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any  tyi^e 
of  sirup  or  molasses  except  in  packages  known  as  size  2^,  5,  and  10.  or  con- 
taining 5  gallons,  in  wooden  packages,  or  tank  cars.  All  containers  shall  l>e 
filled  to  capacity:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use 
prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  1918. 

ABMY  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  following  specifications  apply  to  sirups  or  molasses  when  so  aesignateti 
by  the  United  States  Army.  They  are  given  only  for  information  and  tlie 
Food  Administration  does  not  assume  any  responsibility  for  errors  or  chances 
therein. 

Pure  cane  sirup. — ^To  be  made  from  pure  cane  juice  sirup  (cane  juiced. 
Baum6  not  less  than  38°  moisture  29.1  per  cent).  To  be  packe<l  in  No.  10 
hermetically  sealed  cans,  net  weight  of  contents  not  less  than  9  pounds,  8 
ounces,  6  cans  to  the  case. 

Mixed  cane  juice  sirup  and  refiiiers*  simp. — ^To  be  a  mixture  composed  of  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  cane  sirup  (cane  juice),  the  balance  refiners'  sirup.  Shall 
test  not  less  than  40°  Baum§  (moisture  25.1  per  cent).  To  be  packed  in  No.  10 
hermetically  sealed  cans,  net  weight  of  contents  not  less  than  9  pounds,  8 
ounces,  6  cans  to  the  case. 

Refiners'  sirup. — ^To  be  composed  of  filtered  refiners'  sirup.  Shall  test  not 
less  than  40°  Baum6  (moisture  25.1  per  cent),  ash  not  more  than  6  per  <Tnf. 
To  be  packed  in  No.  10  hermetically  sealed  cans,  net  weight  of  contents  not 
less  than  9  pounds,  8  ounces,  6  cans  to  the  case. 

Army  mixture  No,  1 — Refiners*  sirup  and  open-kettle  molasses, — ^To  be  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  filtered  refiners'  sirup,  the 
balance  open-kettle  molasses,  shall  test  not  less  than  40°  Baum6  (moisture 
25.1  per  cent),  ash  not  more  than  8  per  cent.  To  be  packed  In  No.  10  her- 
metically sealed  cans,  net  weight  of  contents  not  less  than  9  pounds,  8  ounces 
each,  6  cans  to  the  case. 
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Army  mixture  No.  2 — Refiners'  sirup  and  first  centrifugal  molasses.— To  be 
composed  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  filtered  refiners'  sirup,  the  balance  of 
first  centrifugal  molasses,  shall  test  not  less  than  40*  Baume  (moisture  25.1 
per  cent),  ash  not  more  than  7  per  cent  To  be  packed  in  No.  10  hermetically 
sealed  cans,  net  weight  of  contents  not  less  than  9  pounds,  8  ounces  each,  6 
cans  to  the  case. 

Mixed  maple  and  sugar  sirup. — To  be  composed  of  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
maple  sirup  and  the  balance  white  sugar  with  water.  Shall  test  not  less  than 
35     Baum6. 

Army  baking  mixture — Molasses  and  refiners*  sirup. — ^To  be  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  second  centrifugal  molasses  with  refiners* 
sirup,  shall  test  not  less  than  40**  Baum6  (moisture  25.1  per  cent),  ash  not 
more  than  8  per  cent.  To  be  packed  in  No.  10  hermetically  sealed  cans,  net 
weight  or  contents  not  less  than  9  pounds  8  ounces,  6  cans  to  the  case. 

Mixed  invert  sugar  and  refiners*  sirup.— To  be  composed  of  not  less  than  40 
per  cent  invert  sugar  sirup  made  from  cane  sugar,  balance  from  refiners*  sirup. 
Shall  test  not  less  than  40°  Baum6  (moisture  25.1  per  cent),  ash  not  more  than 
3  per  cent.  To  be  packed  in  No.  10  hermetically  sealed  cans,  net  weight  of  con- 
tents 9  pounds  8  ounces  each,  6  cans  to  the  case. 

Cases. — ^The  cases  to  conform  to  the  specifications  for  standard  boxes  for 
Army  foods,  domestic  or  export  as  ordered. 

The  same  sirups  to  be  packed  in  clean,  strong  six-hoop  tight  sirup  barrels 
not  over  58  gallons  each. 

To  be  packed  in  half  barrels  not. over  36  gallons  each. 

To  be  packed  in  kegs  not  over  16  gallons  each. 

Each  barrel,  half  barrel,  and  keg  ta  lack  one-half  gallon  of  being  full. 

Canned  sirups  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  packer  against  swells,  springers,  or 
spoilage  of  any  character  due  to  Improper  preparation  or  defective  container 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months  from  the  time  of  delivery. 

IXIV—A— 11,  12,  13  (a).     Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIV— A— 11,  12,  13.] 

Rule  11,  Priorities  in  delivery  of  refiners*  sirups  and  glucose. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  food  administrator, 
make  any  deliveries  of  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  after  November  10,  1918,  to 
any  person  until  he  shall  have  delivered  glucose  or  refiners'  sirups  to  customers 
of  every  class  designated  by  a  lower  number.  This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  de- 
liveries regardless  of  the  date  of  the  contract  therefor  and  whether  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made. 

Class  1. — United  States  Government,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

CiaFs  2. — Sirup  mixers  for  use  in  filling  contracts  with  parties  in  class  1. 

Class  3. — Sirup  mixers  and  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  for  distribution  to 
household  trade  or  public  eating  places  or  for  medicinal  purposes,  provided  that 
a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the  purchaser  with  his  order  in  the  following  form : 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  class  3  under 

the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold,  used  for 
mixing  sirups,  for  the  household  trade  and  public  eating  places,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicine,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 


Class  4. — Commercial  bakers,  provided  that  a  certificate  is  furnished  by  the 
purchaser  with  his  order  In  the  following  form : 

I, ,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  this  order  a  rating  in  class  4  under 

the  sirup  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  sirups  or  glucose  covered  by  this  order  will  be  resold  alterna- 
tively, used  for  mixing  sirups  for  commercial  baking,  and  for  no  other  purposes. 

• 

Class  5. — All  others. 

Rule  12.  No  sale  of  sirups  except  for  purposes  pledged. — The  licensee  who 
obtains  sirups  or  glucose  by  representing  that  it  is  required  for  purposes  re- 
ferred to  in  class  1,  class  2,  class  3,  or  class  4,  described  in  rule  11,  shall  not  resell 
snch  sirups  or  glucose,  or  any  mixed  sirups  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  except 
for  the  purpose  for  which  the  sirups  were  obtained. 

Rule  13.  Uniform  packages  prescribed. — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 
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Exhibit  U. 
[XV— Title.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULA- 
TIONS NO.  XV— DISTRIBUTORS  OF  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGE- 
TABLES   (INCLUDING  OFFICIAL  INTERPRETATIONS). 

This  pamphlet  contaiiis  all -special  rules  which  affect  licensees  dealing  in 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  Licensees  are  also  governed  by  all  general  rules 
which  are  printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  This  compilation  includes  all  rules 
Issued  up  to  July  10,  1918. 

[XV — ^Title  (a).     Dec  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XV— Title  and  aU  other  pages  of 

No.  XV.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  XV— DISTRIBUTORS'  OF  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETA- 
BLES  (INCLUDING  OFFICIAL  INTERPRETATIONS). 

All  regulations  in  this  series  were  repealed  on  December  5,  said  repeals  to 
become  effective  December  10,  1918. 

[XV— A— 1,  2.] 

A.    SPECIAL   BEGULATIONS   GOVERNING  ALL   DI8TBIBUTOB8   OF  FBESH   FBUIT8   AND 

VEGETABLES. 

Rule  4.  Minimum  carload  shipments, — ^All  carload  shipments  of  fresh  fruits 
or  vegetables  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  the  amount  prescribed 
below  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permlssiou 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  however ,  That  when  cars 
of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  contents  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  straight  or  mixed  carloads,  in  ventilator  or  refrigerator 
cars,  from  California  and  Arizona,  seven  boxes  wide,  two  boxes  high ;  boxes  on 
end  full  length  of  car. 

Exception. — Lemons  shipped  in  collapsible  tank  cars  with  bunkers  open  may 
be  loaded  six  boxes  wide  instead  of  seven  boxes  wide. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  grapefruit,  straight  or  mixed  carloads,  in  venti- 
lator or  refrigerator  cars,  from  Florida,  360  boxes. 

Watermelons,  average  weight  25  pounds  or  less,  five  tiers  high. 

Watermelons,  average  weight  more  than  25  pounds,  four  tiers  high. 

All  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  not  specifically  provided  for  above,  to  be  loaded 
as  heavily  as  will  permit  transportation  without  damage  to  the  commodity 
shipped. 

Note. — ^This  rule  was  formerly  included  in  general  rule  9  of  series  B  as 
amended  January  28,  1918,  and  April  4,  1918. 

Rule  2.  Hoarding  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  his  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  a  quantity 
of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time  or  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  fill  his  reasonable  requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  pro- 
duction. 

Note. — ^This  rule  takes  the  place  of  the  rule  issued  as  series  B,  general  rule  13. 

[XV— A— 1,  2  (a).     Oct.  28,  1918.     Subititute  this  for  XV— A— 1,  2.1 

A.   SPECIAL  BEQULATIONS   G0VEBI7ING  ALL   DISTBIBXTTOBS  OF  FRESH   FBUITS    AND 

\^EGETABLES. 

Rule  1  (as  amended  Oct.  19,  1918).  Minimum  carload  shipments. — ^All  car- 
load shipments  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not 
leM  than  the  amount  prescribed  below  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized 
by  special  written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maxi- 
mum load  which  the  car  will  carry  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  contents 
may  be  used  without  such  permission. 
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Oranges  and  lemons,  straight  or  mixed  carloads,  In  ventilator  or  refrigerator 
ars,  from  California  and  Arizona,  seven  boxes  wide,  two  boxes  high;  boxes 
m  end  full  length  of  car. 

Exception, — Lemons  shipped  in  collapsible  tank  cars  with  bunkers  open  may 
)e  loaded  six  boxes  wide  Instead  of  seven  boxes  wide. 

Oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  grapefruit,  straight  Or  mixed  carloads,  in  ventl- 
ator  or  refrigerator  cars  from  Florida,  360  boxes. 

Watermelons,  average  weight  25  pounds  or  less,  five  tiers  high. 

Watermelons,  average  weight  more  than  25  pounds,  four  tiers  high. 

Apples  In  standard  barrels,  from  October  15  to  April  30,  both  inclusive,  must 
be  loaded  on  bilge,  three  barrels  across,  end  to  end,  four  barrels  high  in  ends 
of  car  and  three  barrels  high  In  door  of  car.  From  May  1  to  October  14,  both 
inclusive,  must  be  loaded  on  bilge  three  barrels  high. 

All  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  not  specifically  provided  for  above  to  be 
loaded  as  heavily  as  will  permit  transportation  without  damage  to  the  com- 
modity shipped. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  was  formerly  Included  In  general  rule  9  of  series  B  as 
amended  January  28,  1918,  and  April  4,  1918. 

Rui-E  2.  Hoarding  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  his  i)ossesslon  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  a  quantity 
of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his 
business  for  use  or  sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time  or  In  sufilcient  quantities 
to  fill  his  reasonable  requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  pro- 
duction. 

Note. — This  rule  takes  the  place  of  tlie  rule  issued  as  series  B,  general 
•  rule  13. 

[XV— A— 3,  4,  6.] 

Rule  3.  Cancellation  of  contract  prohibited  after  goods  are  in  transit, — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  cancel  any  contract  for  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  after  the 
goods  are  loaded  at  point  of  origin  and  under  billing  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  party  to  the  contract.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
or  change  the  right  of  any  party  In  any  action  for  damages  because  of  any 
cancellation  whether  prior  or  subsequent  to  shipment. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  7,  effective  January 
28,  1918. 

Rule  4.  Shipper  must  not  ship  goods  below  contract  requirements. — The 
licensee  shall  not  knowingly  ship  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  which  are  not  equal 
to  the  grade,  quality,  and  condition  called  for  In  the  contract  of  sale. 

Notes. — ^Thls  rule  was  Issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  8,  effective  January 
28,  1918. 

The  licensee,  before  shipping  goods  which  do  not  conform  to  the  contract  of 
sale,  must  arrange  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  buyer  for  any  such  substi- 
tution. 

Rule  5.  Unreasonable  refusal  to  accept  by  consignee  prohibited — Time  for 
unloading, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  without  reasonable  justification  refuse  to 
accept  and  unload  promptly  any  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  shipped  to  him. 
Delay  in  transit  shall  not  of  Itself  constitute  reasonable  justification  for  re- 
fusal to  accept  unless  specific  delivery  date  has  been  contracted  for. 

Notes. — ^This  rule,  Issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  9,  effective  January  28, 
1918,  is  amended  by  the  above  rule. 

The  Food  Administration  considers  prompt  unloading  of  the  utmost  imi)or- 
tance.  Three  days  after  the  period  allowed  for  inspection  by  rule  6  will  be 
considered  the  maximum  unloading  time,  Sundays,  holidays,  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  excepted.  This  maximum  time  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
iu  any  case  a  longer  period  for  unloading  than  Is  reasonably  necessary.  The 
time  taken  by  a  carrier  to  place  a  car  from  a  railroad  hold  or  receiving  yard  to 
a  team  track  or  private  unloading  track,  after  the  order  to  so  place  has  been 
file<l,  win  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  time  allowed  for  unloading. 

The  existence  of  minor  or  occasional  defects  in  a  shipment  of  fresh  fruits 
or  vegetables  \vlll  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  refusal  to  accept  if  the  shipment 
as  a  Whole  can  fairly  be  said  to  conform  to  contract  as  to  p-ade,  quality,  or 
condition  as  usunlly  understood  in  the  trade. 
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[XV— A— 6,  7,8;  9.] 

Rule  6,  Notification  of  condition  of  goods  on  arrival — Time  for  inspection,— 
The  licensee  to  whom  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  are  shipped  shall  notify  the 
consignor  promptly  after  arrival  (by  wire  if  possible)  of  the  true  condition 
of  any  goods  which  are  claimed  to  be  defective  or  not  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  sale,  and  in  such  notification  shall  inform  him  of  any  refusal  to 
accept. 

Note. — ^This  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  10,  effective  January  28, 
1918. 

Twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  when  the  shipment  shall  be  placed  where 
inspection  by  consignee  is  practicable  Fhall  be  considered  a  maximum  reason- 
able time  within  whiph  such  notification  shall  be  given,  Sundays,  holidays,  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  excepted. 

Rule  7.  Claims  to  he  based  on  a>ccurate  data. — Claims  for  shrinkage  or 
waste  on  any  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  shall  be  based  wherever 
possible  upon  actual  weight,  count,  or  measure  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  commodity. 

Note. — This  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  Rule  11,  effective  January 
28,  1918. 

Where  the  evidence  clearly  establishes  a  dishonest  claim  for  damages 
drastic  action  will  be  taken. 

Rule  8.  Unreasonable  refusal  to  adjust  claims. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  un- 
reasonable refuse  to  adjust  promptly  claims  for  damages  on  shipments  of 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  where  failure  to  make  adjustment  will  revolt  in  a 
delay  in  unloading  and  a  danger  of  waste. 

Note. — ^This  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  12,  effective  January 
28,  1918. 

This  rule  applies  to  an  unreasonable  refusal  by  either  the  seller  or  buyer, 
and  refusals  to  adjust  proper  claims  because  of  a  change  in  market  conditions 
are  clearly  prohibited  by  this  rule. 

Rule  9.  Terms  to  be  included  in  every  contract  unless  expressly  agreed 
otherunse. — ^The  licensee  shall  include  in  every  contract  for  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  shipped  by  a  common  carrier  the  following  terms, 
and  these  terms  shall  be  understood  as  included  in  every  such  contract  be- 
tween licensees  even  though  not  expressly  stated:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  said  terms  may  be  varied  by  express  agreement  in  writing. 

[XV — ^A — ^9,  continned  (1).] 
TERMS    OF    OONTBACT. 

A.  The  seller  shall  be  responsible  for  and  reimburse  the  buyer  for  any 
failure  of  the  goods  to  conform  to  the  grade,  quality,  or  condition  specified 
in  the  contract  of  sale,  except  that  all  sales  made  f.  o.  b.  point  of  origin  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  that  the  buyer  assumes  all  risks  of  damage  in  transit 
not  caused  by  the  shipper  whether  there  is  a  bill  of  lading  to  the  order  of 
the  seller  or  not. 

B.  The  shipment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  reached  destination  when  placed 
on  any  railroad  team  track  or  private  unloading  track  or  where  awaiting 
consignee's  order  for  placing  on  such  team  or  private  unloading  track.  The 
burden  of  locating  a  shipment  on  such  arrival  shall  be  on  the  consignee,  pro- 
vided that  the  consignor  has  billed  the  shipment  with  proper  instructions 
as  to  the  railroad  notifying  the  consignee.  The  failure  of  the  railroad  to 
notify  the  consignee  will  not  be  construed  as  releasing  the  consignee  from 
his  obligations  to  the  consignor,  provided  proper  advice  as  to  the  car  number 
has  been  ^ven  to  the  consignee  by  the  consignor.  But  if  the  consignee  uses 
every  reasonable  effort  to  locate  a  car  and  fails,  he  shall  not  be  responsible 
for  failing  to  learn  of  its  arrival. 

Notes. — ^The  rule  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  13,  effective  January  28, 
1918,  is  amended  by  the  above  rule. 

This  rule  applies  to  the  sale  of  cars  in  transit,  provided  the  seller  advises 
the  buyer  that  the  car  is  in  transit,  the  date  of  shipment,  and,  if  possible* 
where  it  is  located. 
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Note  to  bulbs  a  to  9,  inclusive. — ^The  above  rules  have  been  prepared  after 
conference  with  representatives  of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping 
and  receiving  perishable  food  commodities,  and  have  been  based  on  recom- 
mendations from  them  in  order  to  meet  a  condition  which  has  resulted  in 
great  waste  of  frerh  fruits  and  vegetables  throughout  the  country.  The  rules 
are  designed  to  prevent  delay  in  unloading,  the  shipment  of  goods  contrary  to 
contract,  and  the  resulting  traffic  congestion  and  food  waste. 

It  is  essential  that  all  licensees  should  cooperate  in  good  faith  with  the  Food 
Administration  to  avoid  improper  shipments,  rejections,  and  disputes,  and  to 
arrange  quickly  for  prompt  release,  handling,  or  unloading  of  the 
goods  involved,  and  to  submit  any  dispute  promptly  to  arbitration. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of  fresh 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  be  definite  as  to  the  quality  and  grade  of  goods 
and  terms  of  sale  and  delivery,  and  be  evidenced  by  a  proper  memorandum 
in  writing.  The  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  certificate  of  any 
food-products  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  goods. 
If  no  such  inspector  is  available,  great  weight  will  be  attached  to  inspection  by 
expert  officials  of  trade  organizations.  Where  no  official  inspectors  are  avail- 
able due  weight  will  be  given  to  the  judgment  of  such  unofficial  experts  as 
may  have  made  inspection  or  are  designated  or  approved  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  all  cases  submitted  to  arbitration  or  settlement  where  the  shipment  is 
made,  draft,  bill  of  lading  attached,  the  consigner  should  direct  the  bank 
holding  his  draft  to  retain  the  proceeds  thereof  and  to  distribute  the  same 
according  to  the  result  of  the  final  determination.  Thereupon  the  consignee 
should  pay  said  draft  andj-elease  the  bill  of  lading. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  where  it  is  customary  to  assort  or  recondition, 
and  where  necessary  to  preserve  food  values  and  prevent  waste,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  be  assorted  or  reconditional  by  the  consignee  upon  the 
consignor's  request  to  recondition  and  his  agreement  to  arrange  for  the  pay- 
ment of  properly  substantiated  claims. 

In  all  cases  submitted  to  arbitration  or  settlement  where  the  shipment  is 
made,  draft,  bill  of  lading  attached,  the  consignor  should  direct  the  bank 
holding  his  draft  'to  retain  the  proceeds  thereof  and  to  distribute  the  same 
according  to  the  result  of  the  final  determination.  Thereupon  the  consignee 
should  pay  said  draft  and  release  the  bill  of  lading. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  where  It  is  customary  to  assort  or  recondition, 
and  where  necessary  to  preserve  food  values  and  prevent  waste,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  should  be  assorted  or  reconditioned  by  the  consignee  upon 
the  consignor's  request  to  recondition  and  his  agreement  to  arrange  for 
the  payment  of  properly  substantiated  claims. 

Rule  10.  Meaning  of  expressions  regarding  time  of  shipment. — ^The  licensee 
in  buying  or  selling  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  shall,  wherever  possible, 
name  a  specific  date  on  which,  or  specific  dates  between  which,  shipment 
shall  be  made,  or  in  case  the  following  expressions  are  used  shall  understand 
their  meaning  to  be  that  set  opposite  them  below : 

"  To-day's  shipment,"  means  loaded  and  bill  of  lading  signed  same  day 
order  is  received. 

"To-morrow's  shipment,"  means  loaded  and  bill  of  lading  signed  the  day 
after  the  order  is  received. 

"  Immediate  shipment,"  means  loaded  and  bill  of  lading  signed  within  two 
(lays  of  date  of  order. 

"  Quick  shipment,"  means  loaded  and  bill  of  lading  signed  within  three 
days  of  date  of  order. 

"  Prompt  shipment,"  means  loaded  and  bill  of  lading  signed  within  four 
days  of  date  of  order. 

Whenever  the  time  of  shipment  is  to  be  indefinite,  as,  for  example,  where 
the  contract  provides  for  "  shipment  as  soon  as  possible,"  or  "  shipment  as 
soon  as  cars  can  be  secured,"  the  buyer  shall  not  be  justified  in  cancelling 
the  contract  or  rejecting  such  shipment  because  of  a  delay  In  shipping.  The 
shipper  must  exercise  due  diligence  to  obtain  equipment  and  to  make  shipment. 

Rule  11.  Shipment  contrary  to  terms  of  contract  forbidden ^The  licensee 

shall  not  ship  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  contrary  to  the  delivery  terms 
of  the 'contract  without  arranging  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  receiver 
for  any  change  in  terms  of  delivery. 
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Rule  12.  Purchase  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  already  contracted  to  fte 
sold  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  ghall  not  purchase  fresh  fruits  or  TegetaMe? 
which  are  already  under  contract  to  be  sold  to  others. 

[XV— B— 1,  2,  3.] 

B.  ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  REGL'X.\TION8  GOVERNING  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BBOSZBS. 
AND    AUCTIONEERS    DEALING    IN    FRESH    FRITTS    OR    FRESH    VEGETABLES. 

Rule  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  discritninatofy.— 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge  directly  or  indirectly  an  unjust,  nnremsooable 
discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  fre^  fruits 
or  fresh  vegetables. 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  Insist  that  any 

proi)08ed  increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator 

and  that  the  reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  justifiefl 

to  him,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 

.  tratlon  before  such  increased  rate  is  put  Into  effect. 

This  rule  was  formerly  included  in  series  B,  general  rule  5,  governing  all 
licenses  as  issued  November  1, 1917. 

Rule  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  of  sales  to  be  rendered. — ^The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  fresh  fruits  or  fresh 
vegetables  received  on  consignment  for  sale  or  distribution,  and  shall  render 
to  the  consignor  an  account  showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only 
for  services  actually  perfomieil  and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licen<!ee. 

Note. — This  rule  is  in  conformity  with  special  rule  2  of  series  B,  issueil 
November  1,  1917. 

Rule  3.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales,— 
The  licensee  shall  tiot  directly  or  indirectly  sell  consigned  fresh  fruits  or 
vegetables  or  such  commodities,  with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is 
intrusted,  to  himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  business  unless  he 
notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on  the  account  of  sales. 

Note. — ^This  rule  is  in  conformity  with  special  rule  4  of  series  B,  issued 
November  1.  1917. 

When  a  licensee  sells  to  himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  business 
he  must  at  least  show  on  the  account  sales  the  quantity  thus  sold  and  at 
what  price  they  were  taken  over. 


[XV— B-4.  6.1 

RuLB  4.  Brokers*  statements  to  buyers  as  to  terms  of  sale  and  quality  of 
goods — Memoranda  to  be  furnished. — ^The  licensee  engaged  in  business  as  a 
broker  shall  not  make  any  statement  to  any  buyer  In  reference  to  terms  or 
conditions  of  sale  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  to  grade,  quality,  or  condi- 
tion thereof  or  the  time  of  shipment  or  delivery,  without  authority,  and  shall 
deliver  to  his  principal  and  to  the  buyer  proper  memoranda  of  any  contract 
of  sale. 

Note. — This  rule  was  issued  as. special  rule  7  of  series  B,  efCectlve  Januarv 
28.  1918. 

Rule  5.  Misrepresentations  by  brokers  prohibited. — The  licensee  engaged  In 
business  as  a  broker  shall  not  knowingly  misrepresent  to  his  principal  or  to 
any  other  person  the  condition,  quality,  or  grade  of  fresh  fruits  or  v^etables 
on  arrival;  nor  shall  he  make  any  such  report  on  condition  or  grade  without 
stating  the  basis  or  authority  for  such  report,  unless  such  report  is  based  on 
his  own  inspection. 

Note. — This  rule  was  issued  as  special  rule  8  of  series  B,  effective  January 
28,  1918. 

[XV— C— 1.  2.1 

C.    ADDITIONAL    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    00\TaNlNQ    ALL    DISTRIBUTORS    OF    POTATOES. 

Rule  1.  Potatoes  not  to  be  shipped  unless  free  from  certain  defects. — ^Th*.* 
licensee  shall  not  ship  or  sell  for  food  purposes  from  points  of  production 
potatoes  which  are  not  practically  free  from  frost  injury  and  decay,  and  whn*'. 
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are  not  free  from  serious  damage  caused  by  dirt  or  otlier  foreign  matter,  sun-- 
bum,   second  growth,  cuts,  scab,  bliglit,  dry  rot,  or  other  disease,  insects,  or 
mechanical  means. 

"  Practically  free "  means  that  the  appearance  shall  not  be  Injured  to  an 
extent  readily  apparent  upon  casual  examination,  and  that  any  damage  from 
the  causes  mentioned  can  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  paring  with- 
out appreciable  increase  in  waste  over  that  which  would  occur  if  the  potato 
were  perfect.  Loss  of  outer  skin  (epidermis)  only  shall  not  be  considered  as 
an  injury  to  the  appearance. 

Note. — ^This  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  2,  effective  November 

I.  1917. 

Rtn-E  2.  Potatoes  to  he  bought  and  sold  only  by  the  pound  or  in  standard 
containers.— The  licensee  shall  quote,  buy,  and  sell  potatoes,  including  sweet 
I>otatoes,  only  by  the  pound  except  where  the  said  potatoes  are  put  up  and 
sold  in  standard  barrels,  standard  boxes,  or  standard  hampers. 

Notes. — This  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  3,  effective  November 

II.  1917. 

The  Federal  law  creating  a  standard  barrel  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
dry  commidities,  effective  July  1,  1916,  provides; 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Vnited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  standard  barrel  for 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  dry  commodities  other  than  cranberries  shall  be 
of  the  following  dimensions  when  measured  without  distention  of  its  parts: 
Length  of  stave,  28i  inches ;  diameter  of  heads,  17i  Inches ;  distance  between 
heads,  26  inches ;  circumference  of  bulge,  64  inches,  outside  measurement ;  and 
the  thickness  of  staves  not  greater  than  four-tenths  of  an  inch :  Provided,  That 
any  barrel  of  a  different  form,  having  a  capacity  of  7,056  cubic  inches  shall  be 
a  standard  barrel.  The  standard  barrel  for  cranberries  shall  be  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions  when  measured  without  distention  of  parts:  Length  of 
staves,  28i  inches;  diameter  of  head,  16i  inches;  distance  between  heads.  25i 
inches;  circumference  of  bulge,  58i  inches,  outside  measurement;  and  the 
thickness  of  staves  not  greater  than  four-tenths  of  an  inch. 

[XV— C—3.] 

Rule  3.  Potatoes  to  be  graded  in  commercial  potato  groiving  districts, — The 
licensee  in  commercial  potato-growing  districts  shall  assort  and  grade  his  pur- 
c^iases  and  shipments  of  potatoes  according  to  the  grades  described  -In  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Document  No.  7. 

• 

EXTBACT  IfHOM   BUBEAXJ  OF  MARKETS  DOCUMENT  NO.    7. 

United  States  grade  No.  1. — This  grade  shall  consist  of  sound  potatoes  of  simi- 
lar varieties  characteristics,  which  are  practically  free  (a)  from  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matters,  frost  injury,  sunburn,  second  growth,  cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry  rot, 
and  damage  caused  by  disease,  insect,  or  mechanical  means.  The  minimum 
diameter  ( 6)  of  potatoes  of  the  round  varieties  shall  be  li  inches,  and  of  potatoes 
of  the  long  varieties  If  inches.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  to 
commercial  grading  and  handling,  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  any  Tot  may  be  under 
the  prescribed  size,  and,  in  addition,  3  per  cent  by  weight  of  any  such  lot  may 
be  below  the  remaining  requirements  of  this  grade. 

United  States  grade  No,  2, — This  grade  shall  consist  of  potatoes  of  similar 
varietal  characteristics,  which  are  practically  free  (a)  from  frost  injury  and 
decay,  and  which  are  free  from  serious  damage  (c)  caused  by  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matters,  sunburn,  second  growth,  cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry  rot,  or  other 
disease,  insects,  or  mechanical  means.  The  minimum  diameter  (b)  shall  be 
1^  inches.  In  order  to  allow  for  variations  incident  to  commercial  grading  and 
handling,  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  any  lot  may  be  under  the  prescribed  size,  and, 
in  addition,  5  per  cent  by  weight  of  any  such  lot  may  be  below  the  remaining 
requirements  of  this  grade. 

Explanations  of  grade  requirements, — (a)  "Practically  free"  means  that  the 
appearance  shall  not  be  injured  to  an  extent  readily  apparent  upon  casual  ex- 
amination, and  that  any  damage  from  the  causes  mentioned  can  be  removed  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  paring  without  appreciable  increase  in  waste  over  that 
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\irhich  would  occur  if  the  potato  were  perfect.  Loss  of  the  outer  skin  (epi- 
dermis) only  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  appearance. 

(h)  "Diameter"  means  the  greatest  dimension  at  right  angles  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis. 

(o)  "Free  from  serious  damage*'  means  that  the  appearance  shall  not  be 
injured  to  the  extent  of  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  surface,  and  that  any 
damage  from  the  causes  mentioned  can  be  removed  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  paring  without  increase  in  waste  of  more  than  10  i)er  cent  by  weight  orer 
that  which  would  occur  if  the  potato  were  perfect 

Note. — ^For  the  purpose  of  these  recommendations  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  provide  grades  for  potatoes  of  extra  fancy  quality  and  size,  such  as  special 
baking  potatoes  used  in  dining  cars,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  or  for  lots  com- 
posed of  potatoes  of  different  varietal  characteristics,  or  for  potatoes  under  the 
minimum  diameter  and  other  requirements  of  the  United  States  grade  No.  2. 

Potatoes  of  United  States  grade  No.  1,  unless  shipped  In  bulk,  should  be 
placed  only  in  new,  clean  sacks  or  barrels,  which  should  be  well  filled,  securely 
sewed  or  covered,  and  in  addition  to  any  necessary  statements  or  marks,  should 
be  plainly  marked  "  U.  S.  No.  1."  Containers  of  potatoes  of  No.  2  grade,  'also, 
should  be  plainly  marked  "  U.  S.  No.  2.' 


»» 


[XV— C— 3— note.] 

Notes.— -This  rule  was  issued  as  series  B,  special  rule  3A,  effective  January 
31.  1918. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  is  convinced  that  a  general  adoption 
of  those  grades  will  be  beneficial  to  producer  and  consumer  alike,  will  tend  to 
decrease  waste,  and  encourage  the  production  of  better  quality,  thus  stimu- 
lating increased  consumption.  This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  careful 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  Food  Administration  recognizes  that  in  some  sections  local  conditions 
may  be  such  that  an  immediate  and  strict  enforcement  of  these  grades  might 
be  Inadvisable.  It  feels,  however,  that  in  such  sections  as  there  has  been  a 
general  effort  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  adopt  this  grading  that  those  not  co- 
operating are  unfair  and  that  their  actions  are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  potato  industry,  and  while  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  peculiar 
conditions  obtaining  in  any  section,  no  technical  attempt  to  evade  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  will  be  tolerated.  The  matter  will  as  far  as  possible  be  handled  by 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  department  and  various  State  departments 
of  agriculture  and  through  associations  of  growers  and  shippers.  We  shall  in- 
sist on  the  sincere  Jind  earnest  cooperation  of  every  licensee  In  this  connection. 

A  licensee  will  not  be  considered  as  fairly  grading  his  purchases  if  he  uses  a 
screen  or  other  method  of  grading  by  which  more  than  5  per  cent  (by  weight) 
of  the  potatoes  excluded  from  the  No.  1  grade  are  large  enough  for  the  No. 
1  grade. 

Index  R-26. 


EXHIBIT  V. 

[XVI— Title.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  XVI. 

DiSTBIBTTTOBS  OF  B^BESH  FiSH  AND  FbOZEN  FiSH. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  rules  affecting  licensees  dealing  in  fresh 
fish  and  frozen  fish  (holding  a  "G"  license),  issued  up  to  August  24,  1918. 
The  above  licensees  are  also  subject  to  General  License  Regulations  No.  I, 
issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  which,  together  with  this  pamphlet,  supersedes 
all  regulations  of  series  B  as  to  the  above  licensees  on  August  24, 1918. 

Salt-water  fishermen  catching  and  selling  salt-water  fish,  shellfish  and  crus- 
taceans, if  not  holding  a  *'  G  "  license,  are  subject  to  License  Regulations  Na 
XVII,  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 
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[XVI— A.1 

No.  XVI. 

DlSTBIBTTTOBS  OF  FbESH  AND  FbOZEN  FISH. 

A.  DEFINITIONS. 

The  following  definitions  shall  apply  throughout  all  rules  or  announcements 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  governing  licensees  engaged  in  the 
business  of  Importing,  packing  or  distributing  fresh  or  frozen  fish. 

Fresh  /tefe.— -Synonymous  with  the  trade  phrase  "  fresh-caught  fish  "  and  in- 
cludes all  varieties  of  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  fish  to  which  no  metibiods 
of  preservation  have  been  applied  other  than  temporary  refrigeration. 

Frozen  fish, — Includes  all  varieties  of  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  frozen 
fish,  whether  frozen  under  natural  temperature  conditions  or  by  mechanical 
means,  and  whether  carried  In  freezer  storage  under  natural  temperature  con- 
ditions or  In  cold  storage  warehouses. 

Wholesaler. — ^A  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  fresh  or 
frozen  fish  to  retailers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

Supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions, — ^A  person,  firm,  corporation  or  associa- 
tion that  sells  fresh  or  frozen  fish  to  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  dining  car  or 
steamship  companies  or  to  institutions. 

Retailer, — ^A  i)erson,  firm,  corporation  or  association  that  sells  or  distributes 
fresh  or  fror^'^n  fish  to  consumers. 

Original  storer  of  frozen  fish. — ^A  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
that  stores  or  packs  frozen  fish  at  first  hand. 

Cost  of  frozen  fish, — ^The  purchase  price  (or  in  the  case  of  the  original  storer, 
the  cost  into  storage),  plus  storage  charges,  interest,  and  insurance  charges 
incurred  by  the  seller  up  to  the  time  of  sale. 

[XVI— B—l,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7.] 

B.    SPECIAL  BEGITLATIONS  GOVERNING   ALL  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  FRESH   FISH   AND  FBOZEN 

FISH. 

Rule  1.  Loading  of  cars. — In  making  carload  shipments  each  car  shall  be 
loadfHl  with  the  maximum  load  which  the  particular  car  will  carry  consistent 
wltli  the  safety  of  the  contents. 

XoTE. — This  rule  was  formerly  included  in  general  rule  9,  of  series  B,  effective 
January  28,  1918. 

Rule  2.  Fish  to  he  sold  by  iceight — Exception,' — The  licensee  shall  not  sell 
any  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  except  by  the  actual  weight  in  pounds ;  provided  that 
licensees  operating  in  fishing  districts  where  facilities  for  weighing  fresh  fish 
are  not  available  may  sell  fresh  fish  according  to  their  customary  methods. 

Note. — This  rule  takes  the  place  of  special  rule  14,  effective  January  31, 
1918. 

Rule  3.  Only  wholesome  fish  to  he  sold  or  shipped, — The  licensee  shall  not 
knowingly  sell  or  ship  for  food  purposes  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  which  are  not 
in  a  wholesome  condition. 

Rule  4.  Packing  plants  to  he  kept  sanitary. — ^The  licensee  shall  at  all  times 
keep  his  packing  and  distributing  plant  and  all  packing  and  handling  equipment 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

Ri'le  5.  Fish  to  he  sold  under  true  names. — The  licensee  shall  not  knowingly 
invoice,  ship,  sell,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  fish  of  any  particular  variety  ex- 
cept under  its  true  name,  or  under  the  name  generally  accepted  in  the  licensee's 
district  as  truly  descriptive  of  such  fish. 

Rl-le  6.  Cancellation  of  contract  prohibited  after  goods  are  in  process  of  de- 
livery to  common  carrier,  unless  consented  to  hy  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract.— ^The  licensee  shall  not  cancel  any  contract  for  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish 
after  the  goods  have  been  packed  by  the  consignor  at  point  of  origin  and  have 
left  the  packing  house  of  the  consignor  in  process  of  delivery  to  the  common 
carrier.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  change  the  rights  of 
either  party  in  any  action  for  damages  because  of  any  cancellation,  whether 
prior  or  subsequent  to  shipment. 

Rule  7.  Unreasonable  refusal  by  consignee  to  accept,  prohibited, — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  without  reasonable  justification  refuse  to  accept  and  unload  promptly 
nny  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  shipped  to  him.    Delay  in  transit  shall  not  of  itself 
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constitute  reasonable  justification  for  refusal  to  accept  unless  specific  delivery 
date  has  been  contracted  for. 

[XVI— B—l.  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XVI— B — 1.  2,  3.  4, 

o.  6,  7.] 

B.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS   GOVERNING  ALL  DISTRIBTJTOBS   OF  FRESH  FISH   AND   FROZEN 

FISH. 

Rule  1.  Loading  of  cars. —  ( Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  become  effective 
Dec  10,  1918. ) 

Rvle  2.  Fish  to  be  sold  by  weight — Exception. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  any 
fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  except  by  the  actual  weight  in  pounds;  provided  that 
licensees  operating  in  fishing  districts  where  facilities  for  weighing  fresh  fish 
are  not  available  may  sell  fresh  fish  according  to  their  customary  methods. 

Note. — This  rule  takes  the  place  of  special  rule  14,  effective  Januray  31,  1918. 

Rule  3.  Only  wholesome  fish  to  be  sold  or  shipped. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
knowingly  sell  or  ship  for  food  purposes  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  which  are  not 
in  a  wholesome  condition. 

Rule  4.  Packing  plants  to  he  kept  sanitary., — ^The  licensee  shall  at  all  times 
keep  his  packing  and  distributing  plant  and  all  packing  and  handling  equipment 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

Rule  5.  Fish  to  be  sold  under  true  names. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  knowingly 
invoice,  ship,  sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  fish  of  any  particular  variety  except 
under  Its  true  name,  or  under  the  name  generally  accepted  in  the  licensee's  dis- 
trict as  truly  descriptive  of  such  fish. 

Rule  6.  Cancellation  of  contract  prohibited  after  goods  are  in  process  of  de- 
livery to  covimon  carrier,  unless  consented  to  by  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract.— The  licensee  shall  not  cancel  any  contract  for  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish 
after  the  goods  have  been  packed  by  the  consignor  at  point  of  origin  and  have 
left  the  packing  house  of  the  consignor  in  process  of  delivery  to  the  common 
carrier.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  change  the  rights  of 
either  party  in  any  action  for  damages  because  of  any  cancellation,  whether 
prior  of  subsequent  to  shipment. 

Rule  7.  Unreasonable  refusal  by  consignee  to  accept,  prohibited. — ^The  licensee 
shall  not  without  reasonable  Justification  refuse  to  accept  and  unload  promptly 
any  fresh  fish  or  frozen  fish  shipped  to  him.  Delay  in  transit  shall  not  of  itself 
constitute  reasonable  justification  for  refusal  to  accept  unless  specific  delivery 
date  has  been  contracted  for. 

[XVI— B—l,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7  (b)   and  XVI— C—1,  2,  8  (a).     Dec  13.  1918.     Substitute 
this  for  xVl— B— 1,  2,  8,  4,  6.  6,  7  (a)  and  XVI— C— 1.  i.  8.] 

B.  SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ALL  DISTRIBUTOBS  OF  FRESH  FISH  AND  FROZEN 

FISH. 

Rule  1.  Loading  of  cars. —  (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  become  effective 
Dec.  10,  1918.) 

The  following  rules  were  repealed  on  December  12,  said  repeals  to  become 
effective  December  17,  1918: 

Rule  2.  Fish  to  be  sold  by  weight — exceptions. 

Rule  3.  Only  wholesome  fish  to  be  sold  or  shipped. 

Rule  4.  Packing  plants  to  be  kept  sanitary. 

Rule  5.  Fish  to  be  sold  under  true  names. 

Rule  6.  Cancellation  of  contract  prohibited  after  goods  are  in  process  of 
delivery  to  common  carrier,  unless  consented  to  by  the  other  party  to  the 
contract. 

Rule  7.  Unreasonable  refusal  by  consignee  to  accept  prohibited. 

C.  ADDITIONAL     SPECIAL     BEGULATIONS    GOVERNING    COMMISSION     MEBCHANTS     AND 

BROKERS   DEALING  IN  FRESH   FISH  OB  FROZEN  FISH. 

The  following  rules  were  repealed  on  December  12,  said  repeals  to  become 
efl'ectiye  December  17  1918 !  * 

Rule  1.  Commission*  or  brokerage  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  discriminatory. 
Rule  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  of  sales  to  be  rendered. 
Rule  3.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales. 
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•XVI — B— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.   Nov.  2,  1918.   Insert  this  after  XVI— B—1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.] 

Note  to  Rui.e  5.— Pacific  coast  fish  sold  in  Northwestern  States  as  red  snap- 
pers or  red  cod  are  not  being  sold  under  their  true  names  or  under  the  name 
generally  accepted  as  truly  descriptive  of  such  fish.  The  true  name  for  such 
ish  and  the  name  under  which  they  should  be  sold  is  red  rockflsh. 

Fish  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  well  known  in  such  territory  as  whiting 
must  be  sold  under  this  name,  and  distributors  selling  this  variety  of  fish  under 
tlie  name  of  pike,  Jersey  blueflah,  Jersey  blue  pike,  or  any  name  other  than 
whiting  will  be  considered  as  violating  rule  5.  '(Letter  to  Northern  Fish  Co., 
Duluth,  Minn..  Oct.  29,  1918.) 

[XVI—C— 1,  2,  3.] 

C.    ADDITIONAL     SPECIAL    REGULATIONS     GOVERNING     COMMISSION     MERCHANTS     AND 

BROKERS   DEALING  IN   FRESH   FISH   OR  FROZEN   FISH. 

Rule  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  not  to  he  unreasonalle  or  discriminatory. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge  directly  or  indirectly  an  unjust,  unreasonable, 
discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  fresh  fish 
or  frozen  fish. 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  Insist  that  any 
proposed  increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  food  administrator,  and 
that  the  reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  justified  to 
him,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion before  such  increased  rate  is  put  into  effect. 

This  rule  was  formerly  included  in  series  B,  general  rule  5,  governing  all 
licensees  as  issued  November  1,  1917. 

Rule  2.  Prompt  remitta/nce  and  proper  account  of  sales  to  te  rendered. — 
Tbe  Ucensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  fresh  fish  or  frozen 
fish  received  on  consignment  for  sale  or  distribution,' and  shall  render  to  the 
consignor  an  account  showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services 
actually  performed  and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee. 

Note. — ^This  rule  is  in  conformity  with  special  rule  2  of  series  B,  issued 
November  1,  1917. 

Rule  3.  Agent  not  to  tuy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales. — > 
The  licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  fresh  fish  or  frozen 
fish,  or  such  commodities  with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted, 
to  himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts 
of  such  transaction  on  the  account  of  sales. 

Note. — This  rule  is  in  conformity  with  special  rule  4,  series  B,  issued  Novem- 
ber 1,  1917. 

When  a  licensee  sells  to  himself  or  to  anyone  connected  with  his  business,  he 
must  clearly  show  on  the  account  of  sales  that  he  himself  bought  the  fish  and 
also  clearly  show  the  quantity  and  at  what  price  they  were  taken  over. 

tXVl— D— 1.] 

D.   ADDITIONAL    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    FROZEN    FISH    DISTRIBUTORS. 

Rule  1.  Invoices  to  clearly  specify  frozen  fish. — All  invoices,  market  tickets, 
sales  tickets,  and  purchase  slips,  covering  sales  of  frozen  fish  and  passing  in 
the  usual  course  of  trade  between  distributors  or  between  suppliers  of  hotels 
and  institutions  and  their  customers  or  between  retailers  and  consumers  shall 
clearly  indicate  that  the  commodities  sold  are  "frozen  fish,"  as  distinguished 
from  "  fresh  fish." 

[XVI— E— 1,  2.] 

REPORTS. 

1.  By  licensees  other  than  retailers  or  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. — 
On  or  before  December  15,  1918,  each  licensee  (other  than  a  retailer  or  a  sup- 
plier of  hotels  and  institutions)  owning  or  controlling  for  sale  any  stocks  of 
frozen  fish  as  of  December  1,  1918,  shall  mail  to  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  0.,  a  signed  statement  giving  the  following  par- 
ticulars: 

A.  Variety  and  sizes  of  frozen  fish. 

B.  Quantity  on  hand  and  unsold  December  1, 1918,  pounds. 
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G.  Average  ooet  per  pound. 

D.  Prices  at  which  fish  were  actually  sold  or  quoted  to  r^ailers  during  wed: 
ending  December  1,  1918:  (1)  Price  per  pound  in  small  lots — bn^oen  pA<±ages; 
(2)  price  per  pound  in  package  lots;  (3)  price  per  pound  in  car  lotai 

E.  What  if  any  charge  is  made  for  packages. 

A  similar  statement,  giving  the  same  particulars  and  applying  to  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  April  1,  1919,  shall  also  be  mailed  to  the  Food  Administration  by  or 
before  April  15,  1919. 

2.  By  retailers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  instUuHans. — On  or  before  Deceoi- 
ber  15,  1918,  each  licensee  whd  is  a  retailer  or  a  supplier  of  hotels  and  institu- 
tions owning  any  stocks  of  frozen  fish  as  of  December  1, 1918,  shall  maQ  to  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  G.,  a  signed  stat^nent 
showing  all  stocks  of  frozen  fish  on  hand  as  of  December  1,  1918,  and  giTing 
the  following  particulars : 

A.  Variety  and  sizes  of  frozen  fish. 

B.  Quantity  on  hand  and  unsold  December  1,  1918,  pounds. 
G.  Average  cost  per  pound. 

D.  Average  prices  at  which  fish  were  actually  sold  for  consumption  during 
week  ending  December  1, 1918:  (1)  Price  per  pound  based  on  gross  w^gtit — be- 
fore dressing,  etc. ;  (2)  price  per  pound  based  on  net  weight — after  dressing,  etc. 

A  similar  statement,  giving  the  same  particulars  and  applying  to  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  April  1,  1919,  shall  also  be  mailed  to  the  Food  Administration  by 
or  before  April  15,  1919. 

[XVI — ^P — ^Supplement.] 

BECOGNIZED   FUNDAMENTALS   AFPLYTNO  TO  THE   STOKING  AND  DISTRIBinTON   OF 

FBOZEN    FISH. 

Storers  of  frozen  fish,  whether  storing  at  the  producing  districts  or  In  the 
distributing  markets,  perform  an  important  function  tn  preserving  the  over- 
production of  the  various  seasonal  varieties  for  consumption  during  periods  of 
scant  production — 1.  e.,  the  winter  months. 

They  are  a  direct  and  potent  aid  in  encouraging  and  fostering  the  production 
of  the  fisheries  by  enabling  the  various  producing  units  to  operate  steadily  and 
at  full  efliciency. 

Broad  differences  in  the  first  costs  of  frozen  fish  must  prevail  generally, 
affected  as  they  are  by  the  uncertainties  surrounding  production  influence  of 
water  temperatures,  storms,  feed  conditions,  and  many  other  natural  factors 
Incident  to  the  industry. 

The  period  of  marketability  Is  limited  to  the  cold-weather  months.  The  pack 
of  any  one  variety  must  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  total  pack  of  all  kinds 
of  frozen  fish  throughout  the  country,  aggregating  over  a  score  of  important 
varieties  and  many  miscellaneous  varieties.  Marketing  must  also  be  carried 
on  in  competition  with  the  daily  supplies  of  fresh-caught  fish,  which  fluctuate 
widely  during  the  winter  months. 

No  satisfactory  determination  of  total  storage  stocks  and  average  costs  on 
most  of  the  varieties  of  frozen  fish  can  be  reached  until  after  the  completion  of 
the  fall  runs. 

Storers  of  frozen  fish  and  distributors  must  necessarily  contend  with  these 
complex  and  uncertain  factors.  The  business  is  so  speculative  in  its  nature  and 
so  variable  in  its  results  from  season  to  season  that  ordinary  methods  of  esti- 
mating margins  of  profit,  whether  upon  particular  varieties  or  the  business  as  a 
whole,  are  difficult  of  application. 

The  practice  of  the  original  storers  in  selling  portions  of  their  pack  of  par- 
ticular varieties  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  seasln  of  flush  produc- 
tion is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  uncertainty.  It  is  a  safeguard  both  for  pro- 
ducers and  storers  and  tends  to  remove  some  of  the  speculative  features  nat- 
urally inherent  to  the  industry. 

PRESENT  POUCY  OF  BE0I7LATI0N8. 

The  particular  attention  of  the  frozen-fish  industry  is  called  to  General  Li- 
cense Regulations  No.  1  (printed  in  a  separate  pamphlet)  governing  all  indu» 
tries  licensed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

(1)  The  reports  required  from  all  licensees  will  furnish  a  basis  from  which 
to  survey  the  operations  of  all  licensees  during  the  season  of  1918-19. 
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As  tbe  season  progresses,  special  reports  will  be  requested  whenever  deemed 
idvisable.  These  will  supplement  our  follow  up  of  daily  quotations  in  the  prin- 
.'ipal  distributing  centers. 

(2)  With  the  approach  of  winter  certain  staple  varieties  of  frozen  fish,  stored 
n  heavy  volume,  will  be  given  special  consideration,  and  the  United  States 
Ei^ood  Administration  hopes,  if  such  action  is  deemed  to  be  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable, to  announce  maximum  prices  beyond  which  these  particular  varieties 
?an  not  be  sold  to  the  retailer  or  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions.  Such 
maximum  prices,  when  announced,  will  be  based  on  merchandise  costs  with  due 
allowance  for  reasonable  margins  of  profit. 

Such  maximums  when  announced  must  be  accepted  as  guides  only.  They  do 
not  modify  the  rules  and  must  not  be  regarded  by  storers  or  owners  of  relatively 
low-cost  packs  as  an  invitation  to  take  unreasonable  profits. 

Rule  5  of  the  general  license  regulations  provides  as  follows: 

"  The  licensee  shall  not  import,  manufacture,  store,  distribute,  sell,  or  other- 
wise handle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  dis- 
criminatory, or  unfair  commission,  profit,  or  storage  charge." 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  storers  of  frozen  fish  in  districts  favored 
by  a  heavy  average  production  will  have  acquired  their  stocks  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  storers  where  the  runs  of  fish  have  been  short  and  unfavorable.  The 
United  States  Food  Administration  will  expect  the  rapid  pushing  of  all  low-cost 
packs  through  the  usual  distributing  channels  early  in  the  season  and  under 
such  conditions  as  will  naturally  bring  about  prices  to  the  retailer  and  the  sup- 
plier of  hotels  and  institutions  materially  below  any  maximum  prices  which 
may  hereafter  be  established. 

(3)  Attention  is  also  called  to  general  rule  6  regarding  resales  within  the 
trade.  The  aim  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  is  to  keep  the  sup- 
plies or  the  various  varieties  of  frozen  fish  moving  naturally,  freely,  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  Into  consuming  channels  at  the  prevailing  prices  determined 
solely  by  an  open,  unrestricted  market  in  each  distributing  district  and  without 
local  or  general  manipulation  and  without  advantage  being  taken  by  the  trade 
of  temporary  emergencies  creating  artificial  price  conditions. 

Hebbebt  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 
August  24,  1918. 


ExHiBrr  W. 
[XVll—Tltlc] 


rxiTED    STATES    FOOD    ADMINISTRATION    LICENSE    REGULATIONS 

NO.  XVII.— SALT-WATER  FISHERMEJ^. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  general  and  special  rules  issued  up  to  April  23, 
1918,  which  affect  salt-water  fishermen  catching  and  selling  salt-water  fish, 
shellfish,  and  crustaceans.  Fishermen  whose  business  extends  beyond  primary 
consignment  and  who  hold  a  G  license  are  also  subject,  in  their  distributing 
operations,  to  General  License  Regulations  No.  I  and  Special  License  Regula- 
rions  No.  XVI,  issued  in  separate  pamphlets. 

[XVII— A.] 

A.   PBOCLAMATION  OF   JANUABY   10,    1918. 

Under  section  5  of  the  food-control  act,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
ou  January  10,  1918,  which  requires  that  all  salt-water  fishermen  take  out  a 
Federal  license.  The  exact  persons  covered  are  described  as  follows  in  the 
proclamation : 

"All  salt-water  fishermen  not  already  licensed  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  whether  fishing  independently  or  on  shares,  engaged  at  any 
period  of  the  year  in  the  commercial  distribution,  including  catching  and  selling, 
of  any  or  all  varieties  of  salt-water  fish,  including  menhaden,  and  of  shellfish 
and  crustaceans." 

This  includes  all  salt-water  fishermen  other  than  those  employed  on  wages, 
engaged  commercially  in  the  catching  of  salt-water  fish,  or  the  taking  of  any 
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other  kind  of  sea  food,  including  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  oysters,  clams,  etc 
Except  as  noted,  it  applies  to  such  fishermen  whether  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  aliens,  and  whether  temporarily  or  steadily  engaged  in  fishlnir. 
whether  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States^, 
including  Alaska  or  the  coasts  of  Hawaii,  or  Porto  Rico.  The  language  includes 
firms,  corporations,  and  associations  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  only  fishermen  excepted  are  those  employed  on  a  wage  basis,  without 
depending  for  remuneration  on  a  share  in  some  form  of  fishing  lay  or  part- 
nership agreement 

Federal  licenses  are  Issued  without  charge  or  fee  of  any  kind.  All  applica- 
tions for  license  must  be  on  blanks  provided  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  and  mailed  to  United  States  Food  Administration,  License 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[XVII—B.] 

RUT.E8  AND  ReGL^LATIONS  GOVERNING  LICENSEES  ENGAGED  AS  SaXT-WaTEB  FiSHEB- 

MEN  IN  Catching  and  Selling  Salt-Wateb  Fish,  Shellfish,   and  Crus- 
tacean s. 

B.  PURPOSE  OF  regulations. 

The  following  uniform  Federal  regulations  are  issued  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  for  the  primary  purpose  of  stimulating  the  production  of 
salt-water  fish,  shellfish,  and  crustaceans  by  permitting  the  widest  possible 
production  along  all  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  by  ellmiuatlng 
wasteful  and  other  objectionable  practices  which  decrease  the  amount  of  avail- 
able food. 

The  regulations  have  been  prepared  after  consultation  vrith  the  various 
State  fisheries  commissions  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Their 
intention  and  effect  is  to  supersede  State  laws  restricting  the  production  of  fish 
and  other  sea  food,  in  so  far  as  such  laws  confiict  with  the  Federal  regulations. 
In  so  fSLT  as  they  do  not  confiict,  the  State  law  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
and  all  fishermen  must  comply  therewith. 

The  Federal  food  administrator  of  each  State,  in  cooperating  and  advising 
with  the  fish  commission  of  the  same  State,  will  take  cognizance  of  State  and 
local  conditions  or  situations,  not  covered  by  Federal  regulations,  which  restrict 
the  free  operations  of  the  licensee  or  limit  the  catches  of  salt-water  fish  or 
the  production  of  sea  food,  especially  if  tliey  create  a  local  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  these  food  commodities.  He  will  particularly  regard  the  gear,  vessels, 
and  equipment  of  the  licensees,  and  all  local  restrictions  upon  their  use  with 
a  view  to  recommending  further  action  by  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  will  largely  rely  upon  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fishei'ies  and  the  State  fishery  commissions  of  the  variouii 
States  to  assist  the  Federal  food  administrators  in  administering  and  enforcing 
the  regulations. 

Any  violations  of  the  regulations,  or  the  State  laws  which  do  not  conflict 
therewith,  is  a  cause  for  revoking  the  Federal  license  of  the  licensee  guilty  of 
such  violation. 

[XVII—C— 1,'2,  3,  4.  6.] 

C.  GENERAI<  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  ALL  LICENSEES  IN  THE  SALT-WATER 
FISHING  DISTRICTS  AND  SEA-FOOD  PRODUCING  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN- 
CLUDING ALASKA,  AND  IN  PORTO  RICO,  AND  HAWAII. 

Salt-water  fishermen  are  not  subject  to  the  general  rules  governing  other 
licensees. 

Rule  1.  Must  report  change  in  address  or  management. — Licensed  partner- 
ships, corporations,  or  associations  shall  report  within  10  days,  in  writing,  to 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  at  Washington  any  change  in  the  man- 
agement or  control  or  any  change  In  the  character  of  the  business  of  such  firms, 
corporations,  or  associations.  Fishermen  licensees,  operating  as  individuals, 
shall  report  within  30  days,  In  writing,  to  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion at  Washington  any  permanent  change  of  addresa 

Rule  2.  Reports  to  be  made  on  request. — The  licensee,  when  directed  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  shall 
give  to  such  representative,  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  to  any 
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State  fish  commission,  or  to  the  Federal  food  administrator  for  any  State,  as 
may  be  directed,  such  information  concerning  his  business  as  may  be  required, 
in  writinfij,  and  under  oath  if  requested. 

Rui-E  3.  Inspection  by  Government  agents. — The  authorIze<l  representative  of 
the  L'nit€Hl  States  Food  Administrator  shall  he  at  full  liberty  at  all  times  to 
inspect  the  premises  of  the  licensee,  his  sea-food  production,  records,  vessels, 
traps,  s^Des,  fishing  gear,  equipment,  and  all  othet  property  used  or  controlled 
by  the  licensee  in  his  operations.  All  necessary  facilities  for  such  inspection 
shall  be  extended  to  such  representative  by  the  licensee  and  his  agents. 

Rule  4.  Must  show  license  or  give  number  on  request. — The  licensee  shall, 
upon  request,  show  his  Federal  license  or  give  the  number  of  his  Federal 
license  to  any  representative  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  or  his  State  fish  commission. 

Rule  5.  Must  obey  State  laics. — The  licensee  shall  obey  all  State  laws  in  force 
where  he  ts  operating  not  in  conflict  with  these  general  or  special  regulations. 

[XVII— C— 6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12.] 

Rlt.e  6.  Waste  forbidden. — The  licensee  shall  not  commit  waste  or  willfully 
permit  preventable  deterioration  In  connection  with  the  catching,  production, 
or  marketing  of  any  varieties  of  salt-water  fish,  shellfish,  or  crustaceans. 

Rule  7.  No  dealing  with  person  who  has  failed  to  take  out  license. — No 
licensee  shall  knowingly  enter  into  fishing  or  producing  arrangements  with,  or 
buy  any  sea-food  commodities  from,  or  sell  or  consign  any  sea-food  commodities 
to,  any  person  required  to  have  a  Federal  license  who  has  not  secured  such 
license. 

Rule  8.  Only  wholesome  sea  food  to  be  sold  or  shipped. — No  licensee  shall 
sell  or  ship  for  food  purposes  sea-food  commodities  which  are  not  In  a  whole- 
some  condition. 

Rule.  9.  Container  not  full  must  be  labeled. — The  licensee  In  the  shipping  of 
all  barrels,  packages,  or  containers  of  salt-water  fish,  shellfish,  or  crustaceans, 
which  contain  less  than  the  full  weight  prescribed  by  the  usual  trade  customs 
applying  in  his  district  for  a  full  barrel,  package,  or  container,  shall  indicate 
such  fact  upon  the  shipping  card  or  tag,  or  upon  the  advice  or  Invoice  which 
may  accompany  the  shipment. 

Rule.  10.  WUlful  violation  of  contract  forbidden. — ^No  licensee  who  has  en- 
tered into  a  contract,  oral  or  otherwise,  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  his  catch  of  salt-water  fish,  or  his  production  of  any  kind  of  sea  food,  shall 
without  just  cause  willfully  violate  his  contract  by  selling  or  delivering  such 
fish  or  sea  food  to  any  other  person. 

Rule  11.  Must  market  all  sea  food  taken. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  release  from 
traps,  pounds,  weirs,  seines,  or  fishing  vessels  any  salt-water  fish,  shellfish,  or 
crustaceans  which  can  be  marketed  by  him  without  loss ;  and  he  shall  bring  Irf 
fish  of  all  varieties  and. all  roes  and  other  parts  of  fish,  which  can  be  marketed 
by  him  without  loss. 

Rule  12.  Damage  to  gear  and  equipment  forbidden. — The  licensee  shall  not 
willfully  damage  or  destroy  any  gear,  twine,  or  fishing  supplies,  or  any  vessel 
or  vessel  equipment. 

Note. — The  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  each  State  will  inquire  into  the 
commission  of  waste  in  local  sea-food  production  and  the  failure  to  make  avail- 
able sea  food'  which  he  finds  can  be  marketed  without  loss  to  the  fishermen. 

[XVII— D.] 

Special  License  Regulations. 

d.  definitions. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  special  license  regulations  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  divided  into  three  distinct  districts  desig- 
nated and  referred  to  as  "  Atlantic  coast  outside  waters,"  "  Atlantic  coast  in- 
side waters,"  and  "  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters." 

Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  shall  Include  all  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  extending  seaward  and  offshore  from  the  following-described  line,  and 

Atlantic  coast  inside  waters  shall  Include  all  the  areas  of  water  inhabited  at 
any  time  of  the  year  by  salt-water  fish  and  marine  shellfish  and  crustceans 
which  lie  or  extend  inshore  from  said  following-described  line : 

Beginning  at  West  Quoddy  Head  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  thence  following  the 
general  line  of  the  outer  coast  to  Long  Point ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Little 
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River  Head ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Libby  Island  Ught ;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  Cummings  Head  on  Great  Wass  Island ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Schoo- 
dic  Point;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  East  Head  (Isle  An  Haut)  ;  thence  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  Pemaquid  Point ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Gape  Small  Point ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Cape  Elizabeth  Light;  thence  following  the  general  line  of 
the  outer  coast  around  Cape  Ann  to  Phillips  Point  (Nahant  Bay,  Mass.)  ;  thrice 
in  a  direct  line  to  Point  Allerton ;  thence  following  the  general  line  of  the  outer 
coast  around  Cape  Cod  to  Cuttyhunk  Light;  thence  in  a  direct  line  across  the 
eptrance  to  Buzzards  Bay  to  the  southerly  extremity  of  Gooseberry  Neck  in  the 
town  of  Westport,  Mass. ;  thence  following  the  general  line  of  the  outer  coast  to 
Sakonnet  Point;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Point  Judith;  thence  following  th« 
general  line  of  the  outer  coast  to  Watch  Hill  Point  Light ;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  Little  Gul  Island  Light ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Mcmtak  Point  Light ;  thence 
following  the  general  line  of  the  outer  coast  of  Long  Island  to  Rockaway  Point : 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point  of  Sandy  Hook;  thence  following  the  general 
line  of  the  outer  coast  of  New  Jersey  to  Cape  May  Point;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  point  of  Cape  Henlopen;  thence  following  the  general  line  of  the 
outer  coast  to  the  point  of  Cape  Charles ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Gape  Henry 
Light;  thence  following  the  general  line  of  the  outer  coast  around  Gape  Hat- 
teras  to  the  point  of  Cape  Lookout;  thence  in  a  direct  line  through  the  sea 
buoy  off  Beaufort  Inlet  to  Bogue  Bank;  thence  following  the  general  line  of 
the  outer  coast  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  to 
Cape  Florida ;  thence  along  the  general  line  of  the  outer  coast  of  the  Florida 
Keys  to  Key  West,  Fla. 

The  above  description  includes  in  the  definition  of  "Atlantic  coast  outside 
waters"  Massachusetts  Bay,  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Nantucket  Sound,  Vineyard 
Sound,  Block  Island  Sound,  and  Hawk  Channel.  It  does  not  include  Buzzardn 
Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  shall  include  all  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  extend- 
ing seaward  from  the  following  described  line: 

Beginning  at  Key  West,  Fla. ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Cape  Sable,  Fla. : 
thence  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  also  embracing  all 
salt  or  brackish  bays,  lakes,  sounds,  bayous,  and  lagoons  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

areas. 

(As  amended  Nov.  12,  1918.)  Beginning  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  thence  in  a 
direct  line  to  Cape  Sable,  Fla.;  thence  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast 
of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  also  embracing  all  salt  or  brackish  bays,  lakes,  sounds,  bayon^:. 
lagoons,  rivers,  creeks,  and  other  bodies  of  salt  or  brackish  water  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  areas. 

tXVII— B— 1,  2,  8.1 

E.    SPECIAL   LICENSE  REGULATIONS   GOVERNING   ALL  LICENSED  FISHERMEN    OPERATING 

IN   THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  OUTSIDE  WATERS. 

Rule  1.  Licensees  shall  fish  freely — Exceptions. — ^The  licensee  shall  conduct 
his  fishing  operations  in  such  places  in  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  at 
such  times  and  by  the  use  of  such  gear  and  equipment  as  will  result  in  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  edible  fish  without  regard  to  State  or  local 
laws  or  regulations  which  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly 
authorized  and  described  in  special  rules  2  to  6,  Inclusive. 

Provided,  That  these  regulations  shall  not  authorize  (1)  the  placing,  set- 
ting, or  operation  of  fish  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs  in  any  location  forbidden 
by  the  War  Department,  or  (2)  the  fishing  operation  by  any  enemy,  alien 
enemy,  or  ally  of  enemy  fishermen  without  compliance  with  all  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  (3)  any  fishing  operation  in 
violation  of  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  State  or  local  laws  or  regu- 
lations which  do  not  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized 
and  described  by  special  rules  2  to  6,  inclusive. 

Rule  2.  All  fish  may  be  caught  at  any  time — Exception. — ^The  licensee  may 
catch  and  market  each  and  every  variety  of  salt-water  fish  in  the  Atlantic 
coast  outside  waters  throughout  all  seasons  of  each  year:  Provided^  That 
the  licensee  shall  not  market  nor  unnecessarily  destroy  in  fishing  operations 
salt-water  fish  of  smaller  size  than  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
in  whose  waters  such  fish  are  caught  or  landed. 
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RxrcE  3.  Fish  traps,  pounds,  and  weirs  may  be  used  and  used  continuously, — 
Dhe  licensee  may  place,  set,  and  operate  fish  traps,  pounds,  and  weirs  in  any 
>art  of  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  upon  any  location  not  forbidden  by 
lie  War  Department,  and  may  operate  such  gear  steadily  and  continuously 
Jiroughont  every  day  in  each  week,  Sunday  included. 

[XVII— B— 4.  5,  6.] 

Rxji£  4.  Purse  seines,  haul  seines,  gill  nets,  otter  trawls,  etc,,  may  he  used. — 
The  licensee  may  fish  with  purse  seines,  haul  seines,  gill  nets,  otter  or  beam 
trawls,  and  other  nets  and  gear  in  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  through- 
out all  seasons  of  each  year:  Provided,  hmcever.  That  no  purse  seine  or 
iiaul  seine  shall  be  operated  within  500  yards  of  any  trap,  pound,  or  weir, 
or  within  500  yards  of  any  established  beach-selnlng  location  in  operation 
by  any  other  licensee. 

Rule  5.  Night  fishing  and  torching  permitted. — ^The  licensee  may  engage 
In  night  fishing  and  torching  in  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  at  all  times 
throughout  the  year:  Provided,  however,  That  no  torching  operations  shall  be 
conducted  within  500  yards  of  any  trap,  pound,  or  weir. 

Rule  6.  Aliens  and  nonresidents  may  fisji, — ^The  licensee,  whether  or  not 
he  is  an  alien,  and  whether  or  not  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  he  is 
fishing  or  operating,  may  catch  each  and  every  variety  of  salt-water  fish, 
and  may  take  shrimp,  prawn,  mussels,  and  sea  scallops  in  any  part  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  and  may  freely  market  such  commodities: 
Provided,  That  the  licensee  complies  with  or  offers  to  comply  with  any  license 
laws  applicable  to  citizen  residents  of  such  State  and  pays  or  offers  to  pay 
the  license  fees  required  from  such  citizen  residents. 

Note. — ^The  possession  of  a  Federal  license  in  no  way  operates  to  relieve  the 
Federal  licensee  from  complying  with  any  license  laws  of  his  State  or  other 
States  in  which  he  may  conduct  salt-water  fishing  operations,  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  modification  provided  itf  this  rule.  All  State  laws  providing 
license  requirements  and  not  modified  by  the  foregoing  rules  must  be  fully 
complied  with  by  all  Federal  licensees. 

[XVII— B— 4,  6,  6  (a).     July  31,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XVII— E— 4,  5,  6.] 

Rule  4  (as  amended  Aug.  1,  1918).  Purse  seins,  haul  seines,  gill  nets,  otter 
trawls,  etc.,  may  he  used. — The  licensee  may  fish  with  purse  seines,  haul  seines, 
gill  nets,  otter  or  beam  trawls  and  other  nets  and  gear  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
outside  waters,  throughout  all  seasons  of  each  year:  Provided,  however  (a) 
that  no  purse  seine  or  haul  seine  shall  be  operated  within  500  yards  of  any 
trap,  pound,  or  weir,  except  by  or  on  the  permission  of  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  trap,  pound,  or  weir;  {h)  that  no  purse  seine  or  haul  seine  shall  be 
operated  within  500  yards  of  any  authorized  beach  seining  location  on  which 
a  windlass  or  winch  or  similar  operating  equipment  has  been  set  up  and 
established,  except  by  or  on  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  such  authorized 
beach  seining  location;  and  (c)  that  no  purse  seine  or  haul  seine  shall  be 
operated  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  inlets  or  passes  in  Florida 
and  Georgia  waters. 

Rule  5.  Night  fishing  and  torching  permitted. — ^The  licensee  may  engage  in 
night  fishing  and  torching  in  the  Atlantic  coast  outside  waters  at  all  times 
throughout  the  year :  Provided,  however.  That  no  torching  operations  shall  be 
conducted  within  500  yards  of  any  trap,  pound,  or  weir. 

Rule  6.  Aliens  and  nonresidents  may  fish. — (Repealed  Aug.  1,  1918.) 

Note. — ^The  repeal  of  this  rule  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  countenance  or 
approve  the  imposing  of  restrictions  or  excessive  license  fees  on  aliens  or  non- 
residents. 

[XVII— F.] 
F.  special  license  regulations  qovernino  all  licensed  fishermen  operating 

IN  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  INSIDE  WATERS. 

Special  notice.— Conferencee  will  be  called  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration later  in  the  year  to  consider  certain  sections  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
inside  waters.  Special  license  regulations  decided  upon  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  as  a  result  of  these  conferences  will  be  promulgated  at  a 
later  date. 
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[XVII— F—1,  2.     July  31,  1918.     Substitute  for  XVII— F.] 
(New— Effective  Aug.  1,  1918.) 

« 

F.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  BEOtJLATIONS   G0VEBNIN6  ALL  LICENSED  FISHERMEN   OPRBATI^G 

IN  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST  INSIDE  WATERS. 

Rule  1.  Licensees  shall  fish  freely — Exceptions. — ^The  licensee  shall  conduct 
his  fishing  operations  in  such  places  in  the  Atlantic  coast  inside  waters,  at 
such  times  and  by  the  use  of  such  gear  and  equipment  as  will  result  in  the 
greatest  possible  production  of  edible  fish. 

Provided,  That  these  regulations  shall  not  authorize  (1)  the  placing,  setting 
or  operation  of  fish  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs  in  any  location  forbidden  by  the 
War  Department,  or  (2)  the  fishing  operation  by  any  enemy,  alien  enemy,  or 
ally  of  enemy  fishermen  without  compliance  with  all  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  (3)  any  fishing  operation  in  violation  of 
other  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  whicii 
do  not  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized  and  described 
by  special  rules  following. 

Rule  2.  Closed  seasons  and  size  restrictions. — ^Licensees  conducting  fishing 
operations  in  Atlantic  coast  inside  waters  shall  not  market  or  unnecessarily 
destroy  in  fishing  operations,  salt-water  fish  or  smaller  sizes  than  are  author- 
ized by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  whose  waters  such  fish  are  caught  or  landetl 
and  shall  comply  with  any  State  laws  prescribing  closed  season  on  any  variety 
of  salt-water  fish,  except  as  such  restrictions  or  closed  seasons  are  modified 
by  regulations  hereinafter  issued. 

Note. — Modification  of  State  laws. — ^AVhenever  In  any  State  the  Federal  Foal 
Administrator  and  the  State  fish  commission  decide  that  a  modification  of 
the  size  restrictions  or  closed  season's,  or  permitting  fishing  in  certain  waters 
without  permits  from  the  local  authorities,  is  in  the  interest  of  increased  pro- 
duction or  the  avoidance  of  waste,  supplemental  regulations  may  be  issued 
containing  such  modifications,  and  the  licensee  will  then  be  governed  by  these 
supplemental  regulations  in  pursuing  his  fishing  operations  and  may  fish  and 
market  his  catch  in  accordance  therewith. 

[XVII— F— 3,  4,  6.     July  31,  1918.     Insert  XVII— F—1,  2.] 
(New— Effective  Aug.  1,  1918.) 

Rule  3.  Authority  to  operate  traps,  weirs,  etc.,  in  new  locations. — ^The  licen- 
see may  place,  set,  and  operate  fish  traps,  pounds,  and  weirs  of  twine,  brush,  or 
any  other  construction  in  any  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast  inside  waters  upon 
any  location  not  heretofore  utilized  and  not  forbidden  by  the  War  Department 
without  the  consent  of  the  shore-front  property  owners:  Provided,  That  the 
licensee  first  secures  the  written  consent  and  permit  to  use  such  location  from 
the  Federal  Food  Administrator  and  the  State  fish  commission. 

Rule  4.  Trapping  and  seining  operations  on  anthoHzed  locations. — ^The  licen- 
see conducting  fishing  operations  for  sea-herring  in  Atlantic  coast  inside  waters 
on  duly  authorized  weir  or  trap  locations,  may  freely  operate  on  such  location 
with  brush  weirs,  twin  traps  and  floating  traps,  or  with  any  form  of  temporary 
trap  or  penning  gear,  whether  moored  with  stakes,  anchors,  or  othenrise. 
Such  licensee,  as  an  aid  to  his  weir  or  trap  operations,  may  also  freely  use 
seining  equipment  In  the  area  immediately  adjacent  to  his  authorized  weir  or 
trap  location:  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize free  seining  operations  on  unauthorized  locations. 

Rule  5.  Sale  of  herring  for  bait. — Licensees  who  produce  sea  herring,  whether 
by  weirs,  seines,  or  otherwise,  shall  not  sell  such  herring  to  sardine  packers, 
fresh-fish  distributors,  or  any  other  packers  of  sea  herring  until  the  require- 
ments of  ground  fishermen  for  bait  are  supplied:  Provided,  That  such  ground 
fishermen  shall  purchase  for  cash  and  that  no  purchaser  applies  for  moro  tb'^'i 
his  reasonable  requirements. 

[XVII— G—i,  2.] 

G.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS   GOVERNING  ALL  LICENSED  FISHERMEN  OPERATING 

IN   GULF  OF   MEXICO   WATERS. 

Rule  1.  TAccnsecs  shall  fish  frctly — Exceptions. — The  licensee  shall  conduct 
his  fishing  operations  In  such  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  at  such  times 
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• 

titl  by  the  use  of  such  gear  and  equipment  as  will  result  in  the  greatest  pos- 
ble  production  of  edible  fish  without  regard  to  State  or  local  laws  or  regula- 
oiis  which  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized  and  de- 
:ribed  in  special  rules  2  to  7,  inclusive. 

Provided,  That  these  regulations  shall  not  authorize  (1)  the  placing,  setting, 
r  operation  of  fish  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs  in  any  location  forbidden  by  the 
Tar  Department,  or  (2)  the  fishing  operation  by  any  enemy,  alien  enemy,  or 
lly  of  enemy  fishermen  without  compliance  with  all  regulations  prescribed  by 
lie  Department  of  Justice,  or  (3)  any  fishing  operation  in  violation  of  other 
iws  of  the  United  States  or  of  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  which  do  not 
rohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized  and  described  by  special 
ules  2  to  7,  inclusive. 

Rule  2.  Traps,  trawls,  seines,  gill  nets,  etc.,  may  he  used — Exceptions. — ^The 
ioensee  may  fish  with  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs,  otter  or  beam  trawls,  purse 
eines,  haul  seines,  gill  nets,  trammel  nets,  and  other  nets  and  gear  in  any  of 
!ie  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  throughout  all  seasons  of  each  year:  Provided,  (a) 
That  no  ^11  nets  shall  be  set  or  fished  In  the  bays,  lakes,  sounds,  bayous,  or 
agoons  west  of  the  Alabama-Florida  State  line  or  east  of  the  Louisiana-Texas 
>tate  line;  (h)  that  no  pound  net,  seine,  gill  net,  trammel  net,  or  other  net  shall 
>e  set  or  fished  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  fish  in  any  bayou  or  lagoon ; 
ind  (c)  that  no  nets  whatever  shall  be  set  or  fished  within  any  inlet  or  pass  or 
vithin  500  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof. 

[XVII— G—l,  2  (a).     Nov.  14,  1018.     Substitute  this  for  XVII— G — 1,  2.] 

Q.    SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  GOVEBNINO  ALL  LICENSED  FI8HEBMSN   OFEKATING 

IN    "  GULF  OF  MEXICO  WATERS." 

Rule  1.  Licensees  shall  fish  freely — Exceptions. — ^The  licensee  shall  conduct 
his  fishing  operations  in  such  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  at  such  times 
and  by  the  use  of  such  gear  and  equipment  as  will  result  in  the  greatest  possible 
production  of  edible  fish  without  regard  to  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations 
which  prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized  and  described  in 
special  rules  2  to  7,  inclttsive. 

Provided,  That  these  regulations  shall  not  authorize  (1)  the  placing,  setting, 
or  operation  of  fish  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs  in  any  location  forbidden  by  the 
War  Department,  or  (2)  the  fishing  operation  by  an  enemy,  alien  enemy,  or 
ally  of  enemy  fishermen  without  compliance  with  all  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  (3)  any  fishing  operation  in  violation  of  other 
laws  of  the  iJnited  States  or  of  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations  which  do  not 
prohibit  or  restrict  the  operations  expressly  authorized  and  described  by  special 
rules  2  to  7,  Inclusive. 

Rule  2  (as  amended,  Nov.  12,  1918).  Traps,  trawls,  seines,  ffiU  nets,  etc.,  may 
be  usedr—Exceptions.—The  licensee  may  fish  with  traps,  pounds,  or  weirs,  otter 
or  beam  trawls,  purse  seines,  haul  seines,  gill  nets,  trammel  nets  and  other  ne% 
and  gear  in  any  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  throughout  all  seasons  of  each 
year:  Provided  (a).  That  no  gill  nets  shall  be  set  or  fished  in  the  bays,  lakes, 
sounds,  bayous,  lagoons,  rivers,  or  creeks  in  the  district  embraced  within  the 
Alabama-Florida  State  line  on  the  east  and  the  Louisiana-Texas  State  line  on 
the  west;  (&)  that  no  pound  net,  seine,  gill  net.  trammel  net,  or  other  net 
shall  be  set  or  fished  so  as  to  obstruct  the  free  passage  of  fish  in  any  bayou  or 
lagoon,  river,  or  creek;  (c)  that  no  nets  whatever  shall  be  set  or  fished  within 
any  Inlet  or  pass  or  within  500  yards  of  the  mouth  thereof. 

[XVII— G— 8,  4.  5.] 

Rule  3.  Salt-water  fish  of  all  sizes  may  be  caught  at  all  seasons— Excep- 
tif^ns.—'The  licensee  may  catch  and  market  each  and  every  variety  of  salt-water 
fish  and  of  all  sizes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  throughout  all  seasons  of  each 
year:  Provided  (o).  That  no  sea  trout  or  red  fish  (channel  bass  less  than  12 
Inches  In  length  shall  be  marketed  or  unnecessarily  destroyed  in  fishing  opera- 
tions; (6)  that  In  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Suwannee  River,  Fla.,  no  mullet  less  than  8  inches  in  length  shall  be  marketed 
or  unnecessarily  destroyed  in  fishing  operations:  (c)  that  in  all  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  waters  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Suwannee  River,  Fla.,  no  mullet  less 
than  10  hiches  in  length  shall  be  marketed  or  unncessarlly  destroyed  in  fish- 
ing operfatlons;  (d)  that  in  the  Gulf  of  ^lexlco  waters,  south  of  the  month  of 
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the  Suwannee  River,  Fla.,  no  mnllet  whatever  shall  be  can^t,  maiiEete<l  •>! 
unnecessarily  destroyed  in  fishing  operations  during  the  poiod  from  Novenh 
ber  25  to  December  20  in  each  year. 

Rule  4.  Seines  of  any  length  may  be  used  far  catching  shrimp — Me9h  mini- 
mums. — ^The  licensee  may  use  seines  of  any  length  for  catching  shrimp  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  waters:  Prwdded,  That  such  seines  shall  not  have  me^ies  nf 
less  than  three^uarters  of  an  inch  square  or  bar  measure. 

Rule  5.  Shrimp  may  be  caught  throughout  the  year. — ETceptioms. — Tli*» 
licensee  may  take  shrimp  throughout  all  seasons  of  each  year  in  the  Gulf  oi 
Meidco  waters:  Provided  (a).  That  in  any  State  in  which  there  is  a  law  Id 
force  prescribing  a  closed  8ea.son  no  shrimp  shall  be  taken  between  the  1st  day 
of  December  and  the  15th  day  of  February  following,  inclusive,  and  between 
the  1st  day  of  June  and  the  15th  day  of  July,  inclusive,  of  each  year,  exc^t 
shrimp  to  be  used  and  marketed  in  their  fresh  state  (that  is.  neither  dried  n«>r 
canned)  and  for  local  consumption. 

[XVII— G— 3,  4,  5  (a).     Nov.  14,  1918.     Subetitnte  thla  for  XVII— G — 3.  4.  5.] 

Rule  3  (as  amended  Nov.  12,  1918).  Salt  icater  fish  of  aU  sizes  may  U 
caught  at  <M  seasons — Exceptions. — ^The  licensee  may  catch  and  market  each 
and  every  variety  of  salt  water  fish  and  of  all  sizes  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
waters  throughout  all  seasons  of  each  year:  Provided,  (o)  That  no  sea  troat 
or  redfish  (channel  bass)  less  than  12  inches  in  length  shall  be  marketed  or 
unnecessarily  destroyed  in  fishing  operations;  (b)  that  no  mullet  less  than 
8  inches  in  length  shall  be  markete<l  or  unnecesFarily  destroyed  in  fishing 
operations:  And  provided  further.  That  in  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  east 
of  the  Alabama-Florida  State  line  no  mullet  whatever  shall  be  caught,  ninr- 
keted,  or  unnecessarily  destroyed  in  fishing  operations  during  the  period  froio 
November  25  to  December  20  of  each  year. 

Note. — Modification  of  State  laics. — ^Whenever  in  any  State  the  Federal 
Food  Administrator  and  the  State  Fish  Commission  decide  that  a  modification 
of  the  size  restrictions  or  closed  seasons,  or  permitting  fishing  In  certain  water> 
without  permits  from  the  local  authorities,  is  in  the  interest  of  increased 
production  or  the  avoidance  of  waste,  supplemental  regulations  may  be  issued 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  containing  such  modifications,  ano 
the  licensee  will  then  be  governed  by  these  supplemental  regulations  in  pur 
suing  his  fishing  operations  and  may  fish  and  market  his  catch  in  accordan^-e 
therewith. 

Rule  4.  Seines  of  any. length  may  be  used  for  catching  shrimp— Mesh  mini- 
mums. — ^The  licensee  may  use  seines  of  any  l^igth  for  catching  shrimp  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  waters:  Provided,  That  such  seines  shall  not  have  meshes  of 
less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  or  bar  measure. 

Rule  5.  Shrimp  may  be  caught  throughout  the  year — ETceptions. — ^The 
licensee  may  take  shrimp  throughout  all  seasons  of  each  year  in  the  Gulf  ot 
Mexico  waters:  Provided,  (a)  That  in  any  State  in  which  there  is  a  law  in 
force  prescribing  a  closed  season  no  shrimp  shall  be  taken  between  the  1st 
day  of  December  and  the  15th  day  of  February  following,  inclusive,  and  be- 
tween the  1st  day  of  June  and  the  15th  day  of  July,  inclusive,  of  each  year, 
except  shrimp  to  be  used  and  marketed  in  their  fresh  state  (that  is,  neither 
dried  nor  canned)  and  for  local  consumption. 

[XVII— G--6,  7.1 

Rule  6.  Oyster  regulations. — ^The  licensee  may  take  and  market  oysters 
from  the  public  reefs  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters  from  the  1st  day  of 
September  to  the  1st  day  of  May  following.  He  may  take  seed  oysters  for 
bedding  or  replanting  on  leased  bottoms  during  any  month  of  the  year:  Pro- 
vided, That  in  tho^e  States  in  which  the  taking  of  seed  oysters  is  permitted 
by  State  law  the  licensee  complies  with  all  existing  State  regulations  apply- 
ing thereto  and  no  Inconsistent  with  these  regulations. 

Rule  7.  Aliens  and  nonresidents  may  fish. — ^The  licensee,  whether  or  not  he 
is  an  alien  and  whether  or  not  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  he  i"^ 
fishing  or  operating,  may  catch  each  and  every  variety  of  salt-water  fish  and 
may  take  shellfish  and  crustaceans  in  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  waters 
and  may  freely  market  such  commodities:  Provided,  That  the  licensee  com- 
plies with  or  offers  to  comply  with  any  licen.«e  laws  applicable  to  citizen 
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residents  of  such  State  and  pays  or  offers  to  pay  the  license  fee  required  from 
such  citizen  residents. 

Note. — ^The  possession  of  a  Federal  license  in  no  way  operates  to  relieve  the 
Federal  licensee  from  complying  with  any  license  laws  of  his  State  or  other 
States  in  which  he  may  conduct  salt-water  fishing  operations,  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  modification  provided  in  this  rule.  All  State  laws  providing 
license  requirements  and  not  modified  by  the  foregoing  rules  must  be  fully 
complied  with  by  all  Federal  licensees. 

[XVII—G — 6,  7  (a).     July  31.  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XVII— G— 6.  7.] 

Rule  6.  Oyster  regulations. — (This  rule  has  not  been  changed.)  The  licensee 
may  take  and  market  oysters  from  the  public  reefs  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
waters  from  the  1st  day  of  September  to  the  1st  day  of  May  following.  He 
may  take  seed  oysters  for  bedding  or  replanting  on  leased  bottoms  during  any 
month  of  the  year:  Provided,  That  in  those  States  in  which  the  taking  of 
seed  oysters  is  permitted  by  State  law  the  licensee  complies  with  all  existing 
State  regulations  applying  thereto  and  not  inconsistent  with  the^e  regulations. 
Rule  7.  Aliens  and  nonresidents  may  fish. — (Repealed  Aug.  1,  1918.) 
Note. — The  repeal  of  this  rule  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  countenance  or 
approve  the  imposing  of  restrictions  or  excessive  license  fees  on  aliens  or  non- 
residents. 


Exhibit  X. 
[XVIII— Title.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  RBGULA- 
TIONS  No.  XVIII— DISTRIBUTORS  OF  POULTRY. 

Effective  December  9,  1918, 

This  series  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  above  licensees 
issued  up  to  December  9,  1918.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  General  Regu- 
lations No.  1,  dated  May  3,  1918,  which,  together  with  this  series  supersede,  as 
to  the  above  licensees,  all  regulations  of  series  B. 

[XVIII— A— 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6.1 
A.    SPECIAL  KEOTJLATIONS  OOVERNINO  DISTSIBITOBS  OF  FRESH   POULTRY. 

Rule  1  (repealed  Dec.  5,  repeal  to  be  effective  Dec.  10,  1918). — Minimum  car- 
load.  shipments. — ^AU  carload  shipments  of  fresh  poultry  or  mixed  carloads  of  . 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  or  not  less  than  20,000  pounds 
from  June  1  to  September  15  and  24,000  pounds  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administrntor:  Provided,  iMwevcr,  That  when  cars  of 
lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry 
may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Rule  2.  Hoarding  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  in 
his  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  a  quantity  of 
poultry  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale 
l)y  him  for  a  reasonable  time  or  In  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable 
requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

Rule  3.  Feeding  of  live  poultry.— AM  live  poultry  shipped  to  market  in  live 
poultry  cars,  or  in  coops  in  cars  by  frelgat,  or  by  express  in  car  lots,  shall  be 
fed  or  caused  to  be  fed  by  the  licensee  at  least  twice  each  day  with  poultry  feed 
until  killed.  Such  poultry  feed  shall  consist  of  cereals,  either  ground  or  whole, 
meat  scraps,  bone  meal,  dried  or  evaporated  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk,  to  be 
thinned  by  adding  water  or  liquid  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk :  Provided,  however, 
That  such  feed  shall  not  contain  any  wheat  fit  for  humnn  consumption,  and  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  amount  of  wheat  in  such  feed  exceed  10  per  cent  thereof. 
The  use  of  any  Ingredients  except  those  enumerated  in  such  poultry  feed  is 

prohibited.  ^  „       , 

Rule  4.  Amount  of  feed  in  live  poultry  restricted. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  live  poultry  which  contains  more  than  1  ounce  of  feed 
for  each  2  pounds  of  live  poultry. 
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Rule  5.  Amount  of  feed  in  dressed  poultry  restricted. — ^The  licensee  shall  n*»t 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  dressed  poultry  which  contains  more  than  one-fifth  •>f 
an  ounce  of  feed  to  each  2  pounds,  dressed  weight,  of  such  poultry. 

Rui^  6  (repealed  Dec.  5,  repeal  to  be  effective  Dec.  10,  1918. — Shipment  of  tie- 
packed  poultry  regulated. — The  licensee  shall  not  ship  ice-packed  poultry  by 
freight  for  a  distance  of  more  than  100  hundred  miles,  except  in  carload  lots: 
Provided,  hotccver,  such  poulty  may  be  shipped  in  a  mixed  carload  for  the  same 
destination,  each  car  to  contain  not  less  luan  15,000  pounds  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  following  commo<lities,  riz,  poultry,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs,  from  not 
more  than  three  points  of  origin  on  the  direct  route  to  such  destination,  and 
provided  that  when  ice-packed  poultry  is  loaded  in  such  cars  the  aggregat<f 
weight  of  such  poultry  in  each  car  shall  not  be  less  than  7,500  pounds. 

Note. — ^This  rule  became  effective  September  16,  1918. 

INTEBTBADINO   BESTBICTED. 

General  rule  6  provides  as  follows :  "  The  licensee,  in  selling  food  commodi- 
ties, shall  keep  such  commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as 
practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade 
without  reasonable  justification,  especially  if  tending  to  result  in  higher  market 
price  to  the  retailer  or  consumer,  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice." 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  following  classes  of 
dealers  in  fresh  poultry:  (1)  Original  packers  and  shippers,  (2)  commission 
merchants  and  wholesalers,  (3)  jobbers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions, 
(4)  retailers. 

All  trading  in  fresh  poultry  must  contribute  toward  moving  the  poultry  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  consumer.  Sales  between  dealers  in  any  one  of  the  classes 
mentioned  above  are  prohibited  except  as  follows:  Sales  between  wholesalers 
in  different  cities  will  for  the  present  be  permitted  where  necessary  to  supply 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  provided  there  is  an  actual 
shipment  of  the  goods,  and  provided  the  movement  between  cities  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  normal  crop  movement  from  producer  to  consumer.  In  addition  thereto, 
not  more  than  two  sales  between  dealers  in  class  2  may  be  made  without  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if  such  sales  are  necessary 
to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  but  more  than  two 
sales  between  dealers  in  class  2  shall  not  be  made  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  local  Federal  food  administrator.  One  sale,  and  only  one,  between  dealers 
in  the  same  class  other  than  class  2  may  be  made  without  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if  such  sale  is  necessary  to  supply  the  rea- 
sonable requirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  but  more  than  one  such  sale  shall 
not  be  made  without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator. 

In  no  case  shall  a  dealer  sell  fresh  poultry  to  any  dealer  in  a  class  further 
removed  from  the  consumer  than  the  class  in  which  the  seller  is  included;  for 
example,  a  jobber  shall  not  sell  to  wholesaler,  or  a  retailer  to  a  wholesaler. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  sales  of  fresh  poultry  that  are  made  at  a  price 
that  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  initial  cost  to  the  seller  of  the  particular  com- 
modities sold,  nor  are  such  sales  to  be  counted  as  sales  between  dealers  in  the 
same  class. 

Licensee  will  be  expected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  justifiable  by  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  class  in  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  dealing  and  the 
location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  purchased.  IJais  infor- 
mation should  be  placed  on  all  confirmation  of  8ale& 

[XVII— B — ^Definition.] 

B.   SPECIAL  BEGtJLATIONS   OOVEBNINO   DISTRIBUTORS    OF   FROZEN    POUI.TBY. 

Definitions. — In  the  following  rules  the  different  kinds  of  dealers  in  frozen 
poultry  are  defined  as  follows: 

(a)  An  original  packer  or  shipper  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation that  assembles  and  packs  the  poultry  for  market  or  storage. 

(b)  A  commission  merchant  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that 
solicits  for  sale  or  receives  for  sale,  and  sells  food  products  on  a  commission 
basis,  or  that  acts  as  agent  or  representative  of  shippers,  packers,  and  other 
distributors  in  the  marketing  of  food  products  for  a  fixed  package  charge  or  od 
a  percentage  basis. 
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<(-)  A  wholesaler  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  other  than  the 
ori^nal  packer  or  shipper  that  sells  to  jobbers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels  and 
institutions. 

id)  A  jobber  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  ok*  association  that  sells  or  dis- 
tributes to  retailers. 

(e)  A  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions  is  a  i)er8on,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  that  sells  to  hotels,  restaurantP^  clubs,  dining  car  or  steamship 
companies,  public  or  private  institutions,  or  to  retail  dealers  requiring  specially 
selected  stock  and  being  furnished  a  service  similar  to  that  rendered  to  hotels 
and  institutions. 

if)  A  retailer  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  or  dis- 
tributes to  consumers. 

iff)  The  original  storer  is  the  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that 
owns  iK>ultry  when  first  placed  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Notes. — (1)  Where  a  licensee  sells  poultry  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
original  storage,  the  buyer  may  also  be  considered  the  original  storer  to  the 
extent  that  he  may  add  to  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  in  selling 
as  a  wholesaler,  jobber,  etc.,  any  part  of  6  per  cent  over  the  first  storer's  cost 
not  added  by  the  first  storer.  In  such  cases  the  first  storer  who  sells  within 
30  days  must  inform  the  buyer  what  portion  of  6  per  cent  over  his  cost  he 
has  added. 

(2)  Where  a  definite  lot  of  poultry  is  sold  before  it  is  placed  in  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse  and  if  title  to  this  lot  actually  passes  to  the  purchaser,  or  if 
title  is  retained  by  the  seller  merely  as  security  for  the  purchase  price,  and 
Thereafter  the  poultry  is  pur  in  the  warehouse,  the  purchaser  will  be  considered 
the  original  storer  even  though  the  poultry  is  carried  and  insured  in  the  seller's 
name. 

Determination  of  cost. — Wherever  Jn  the  following  rules  dealers  in  frozen 
poultry  are  limited  in  the  advance  over  cost  at  which  such  poultry  may  be 
sold,  "  cost "  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  purchase  price,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  original  packer  or  shipi)er  the  cost  into  storage,  plus  storage  charges, 
interest  on  the  goods  in  storage,  and  insurance  on  goods  in  storage  incurred  by 
the  seller  up  to  the  time  of  sale,  but  not  to  include  any  other  expenses. 

In  determining  cost  the  licensee  may  average  the  cost  of  all  frozen  poultry 
of  the  same  kind  and  grade  which  have  not  already  been  contracted  to  be 
^-okl,  and  may  take  such  average  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot  of  that 
kind  and  grade.  The  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  nverage  has  been  arrived  at  and  shall  take  as  the  cost  of  all  stock  remain- 
ing oa  hand  from  lots  already  averaged,  the  average  cost  previously  arrived  at. 
If  the  cost  of  any  frozen  poultry  is  averaged,  the  cost  of  all  frozen  poultry 
must  be  averaged. 

Notes. — (1)  The  maximum  advances  over  cost  specified  in  the  following  rules 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  normal  or  so  recognized  by  the  Food  Administration. 
They  are  intended  only  to  prevent  speculation  and  are  purposely  made  wide  to 
cover  cases  where  the  methods  of  doing  business  are  more  expensive,  to  the 
extent  that  such  methods  are  justified.  Those  maximum  advances  must  be 
exceeded  in  selling  any  specified  lot  of  poultry,  and  the  average  advance  over 
cost  charged  by  any  dealer  must  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  return  to  him  a 
reasonable  profit  on  his  investment  in  accordance  with  general  rule  5  which  is 
ns  follows :  "  The  licensee  shall  not  import,  manufacture,  store,  distribute,  sell, 
or  otherwise  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  unreason- 
able, discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  profit  or  storage  charge." 

(2)  Profits  on  different  sales  can  not  be  averaged.  The  licensee  is  limited 
on  each  transaction  to  the  maximum  profit  permitted  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

(3)  W^here  a  dealer  in  the  sale  of  poultry  adds  less  than  the  maximum 
advance  over  cost  permitted  by  the  rules,  the  buyer  is  not  because  of  this  fact 
permitted  to  add  to  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  to  him  any  part 
of  the  maximum  advance  allowed  to  the  seller  which  the  seller  did  not  add. 

(4)  The  special  rules  regulating  the  profits  of  dealers  in  frozen  poultry  do 
not  apply  to  poultry  that  is  placed  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  but  which  is 
removed  from  the  cold-storage  warehouse,  for  distribution  for  consumption, 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  of  the  original  entry  of  such  poultry 
into  the  cold-storage  warehouse. 
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[XVIII— B—l.  2.  3.] 
SPECIAL  REGULATIONS. 

Rule  1.  Purchase  from  dealer  charging  unreasonable  margin  prohUHted. — 
No  licensee  shall  knowingly  purchase  frozen  poultry  from  a  dealer  who  sells  at 
a  greater  advance  over  cost  than  the  maximum  specified  In  the  following  rales. 

Rule  2.  Maximum  margins  for  original  packer  or  shipper. — ^The  original 
packer  or  shipper,  storing  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  shall  not  sell  frozen 
poultry  to  wholesalers  at  an  advance  of  more  than  6  per  cent  over  cost.  In 
case  frozen  poultry  is  stored  in  the  name  of  a  commission  merchant,  the  original 
storer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  consignor  for  whom  the  commission  merchant 
acts  as  agent.  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  cost  may  be 
charged  by  the  original  packer  or  shipper  In  selling  to  jobbers  or  suppliers  of 
hotels  and  institutions.  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of 
cost  may  be  charged  In  selling  to  retailers,  or  an  additional  advance  not  exceed- 
ing 15  per  cent  of  cost  may  be  charged  If  the  packer  performs  the  fonctions  of 
a  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions,  as  heretofore  defined. 

Rule  3.  Maximum  commissions, — ^A  commission  merchant  shall  not  receive  a 
commission  of  more  than  5  per  cent  on  frozen  poultry  consigned  to  him  by  ship- 
pers or  packers.  If  a  commission  merchant  acts  as  an  agent  for  dealers  other 
than  shippers  or  packers  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  stocks,  the  selling 
price  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  to  the  consignor  per- 
mitted to  such  consignor  by  the  following  rules,  which  advance  shall  include 
the  commission  for  such  sale.  A  commission  merchant  who  takes  to  account 
consigned  frozen  poultry  shall  not  receive  any  other  profit  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  commission  before  specified. 

A  commission  merchant  shall  require  from  consignors  a  statement  of  cost  of 
goods  and  maximum  selling  price  allowable  under  these  rules. 


[XVIII— B— 4,  6, 6,  7.1 

Rule  4.  Maxim/um  margin  for  jobber, — ^A  Jobber  shall  not  sell  frozen  poultry 
poultry  at  an  advance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  over  cost.  If  a  wholesaler  also 
sells  as  a  Jobber  he  shall  not  sell  at  an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over 
cost  as  provided  for  Jobbers  in  rule  5.  The  above  maximum  advances  may  be 
increased  by  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  In  cases  where  the  wholesaler  is 
also  the  original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Rule  5.  Maximum  margin  for  jobber. — A  Jobber  shall  not  sell  frozen  poultry 
at  an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  cost.  The  above  maxlmnm  advance 
may  be  Increased  by  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  Jobber 
is  also  the  original  storer  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Rule  6.  Maximum  margin  for  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions, — A  supplier 
of  hotels  and  institutions  shall  not  sell  frozen  poultry  at  an  advance  of  more 
than  15  per  cent  over  cost.  The  above  maximum  advance  may  be  increased  by 
not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  supplier  of  hotels  and  in- 
stitutions Is  also  the  original  storer  In  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Rule  7.  Direct  Ime  of  distribution  defined, — ^A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  frozen 
poultry  in  any  of  the  classes  indicated  below  to  a  dealer  in  any  succeeding  class 
shall  be  considered  to  be  in  the  direct  Une  of  distribution : 

Class  1.  Original  packers  and  shippers. 

Class  2.  Commission  merchants — wholesalers. 

Class  3.  Jobbers — suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

Class  4.  Retailers — hotels  and  institutions. 

[XVIII— B— 8.] 

Rule  8.  Intertrading  restricted, — All  trading  In  frozen  poultry  shall  serve 
to  move  the  frozen  poultry  In  the  direct  line  of  distribution  to  the  consumer, 
and  nothing  contained  In  this  or  the  preceding  rule  shall  authorize  any 
licensee  to  use  any  more  Indirect  method  of  distribution  of  frozen  poultry.  One 
sale  of  any  lot  of  frozen  poultry  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  may  be  made 
where  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  busi- 
ness, provided  a  report  is  made  promptly  to  the  local  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator. Such  sales  shall  be  made  at  an  advance  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
over  cost,  except  when  sold  by  the  original  storer,  who  shall  sell  at  not  more 
than  6  per  cent  over  cost.  If  sold  by  a  commission  merchant  to  a  wholesaler 
the  commission  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
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Except  for  such  sales  no  licensee  shall  sell  to  another  in  the  same  or  any 
preceding  class  of  distribution  without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal 
food  administrator,  which  will  be  given  only  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Where  such  consent  is  given  the  dealer  shall  not  sell  at  an  advance  of  more 
than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  over  cost,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  commission 
merchant  selling  to  a  wholesaler  shall  the  commission  amount  to  more  than 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound :  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall 
prevent  sales  at  cost :  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent 
sales  for  immediate  delivery  from  one  city  to  another  for  actual  distribution  to 
relieve  exceptional  local  shortage,  but  a  report  of  any  such  sale  must  be 
promptly  made  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator,  with  the  reasons 
therefor:  such  sales  shall  be  made  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  over 
cost,  or  if  sold  by  a  commission  merchant  to  a  wholesaler  the  commission  shall 
not  exceed  5  per  cent :  And  provided  further.  That  nothing  in  the  rule  shall  pre- 
vent a  commission  merchant  from  acting  as  an  agent  for  dealers  other  than 
origrinal  shippers  and  packers,  as  provided  in  rule  3. 

Note. — Licensees  will  be  expected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  justifiable 
by  obtaining  Information  as  to  the  class  in  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are 
dealing  and  the  location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  pur- 
chased.   This  information  should  be  placed  on  all  confirmations  of  sales. 

[XVIII— B— 9,  10, 11, 12,  13.] 

« 

Rtn.E  9.  Brokerage  to  he  included  in  margins. — If  brokers  act  as  agents  in 
any  sale  of  frozen  poultry  under  these  rules,  brokerage  paid  shall  not  be  added 
to  the  selling  price  of  the  goods. 

Rule  10.  Hoarding  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  his  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  a  quantity 
of  poultry  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use 
or  sale  by  him^  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his 
reasonable  requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

Note. — ^Poultry  must  in  no  case  be  stored  for  more  than  12  months  from  the 
date  of  the  original  receipt  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  portion  of  the  storage  season,  to  be  determined  In  connec- 
tion with  each  product  (when  the  maximum  stocks  of  each  variety  can  be 
estimated,  a  plan  may  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
providing  for  the  percentage  of  withdrawals  required  per  month  on  each  variety 
and  for  each  class  of  business  for  the  balance  of  the  season  in  order  to 
provide  for  an  equitable  distribution. 

Licensees  engaged  in  business  as  cold-storage  warehousemen  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  necessary  information.  Dealers  will  be  required  to  make 
special  monthly  storage  reports  giving  the  necessary  data  covering  transactions 
in  frozen  poultry  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

Rule  11  (repealed  Dec.  5,  repeal  to  be  effective  Dec.  10,  1918). — MifUnvum 
carload  shipments. — All  carload  shipments  of  poultry  or  mixed  carloads  of 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  20,000 
pounds  from  June  1  to  September  15,  and  24,000  pounds  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permis- 
sion of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  however.  That  when 
cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car 
will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Rule  12.  Am^mnt  of  feed  in  dressed  poultry  restricted. — ^The  licensees  shall 
not  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  dressed  poultry  which  contains  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  an  ounce  of  feed  for  each  2  pounds  of  dressed  poultry. 

Rule  13.  When  poultry  to  he  marked  " cold  storage" — ^No  licensee  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  poultry  which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in 
a  cold-storage  warehouse,  unless  such  poultry  is  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or 
tagged,  either  upon  the  container  wherein  packed,  or,  upon  the  article  of  food 
itself  with  the  words  "cold  storage."  The  licensee  shall  keep  such  mark, 
stamp,  or  tag  in  plain  view,  and  shall  not  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any 
poultry;  and  if  he  is  a  retailer  shall  display  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicu- 
ously marked  "  cold-storage  goods  "  on  the  bulk  mass  of  articles  of  food.  Any 
invoice  or  bill  rendered  for  such  goods  shall  clearly  describe  the  poultry,  using 
the  words  "  cold-storage  goods." 

[XVIII— B— 14, 15.] 

Rule  14.  Cold-storage  markings  not  to  he  removed. — ^No  licensee  shall  re- 
move or  erase  or  permit  to  be  removed  or  erased  any  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  bear- 
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lug  the  words  "Ck>Id  storage  *'  or  other  words  required  by  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  placed  on  any  poultry  or  upon  the  containers  wherein  they  are 
packed  unless  the  poultry  so  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  were  delivered  from 
the  cold-storage  warehouse  where  originally  stored  within  30  days  after  they 
were  stored  and  were  not  again  put  into  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  When  any 
poultry  is  transferred  from  a  container  bearing  the  words  '*  Cold  storage,**  or 
such  poultry  is  divided  into  smaller  lots  or  units,  the  words  **Cold  storage" 
shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  upon  the  containers,  cartons,  pack- 
ages, or  wrappers  to  which  they  are  transferred. 

Rule  15.  Certificate  of  value  to  be  furnished  to  cold^torage  toareJiousemen.— 
The  licensee  storing  poultry  with  cold-storage  warehouseman  upon  which  th<f 
warehouseman  either  directly  or  indirectly  loans  money  shall  upon  request  of 
such  warehouseman  file  with  him  a  certificate  stating  the  market  value  of  the 
goods  stored  and  shall  make  no  false  or  misleading  statement  in  such  eertili- 
cate  nor  shall  he  fail  to  maintain  the  margin  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration  on  loans  made  by  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

IXVIII—C— 1,2,3.] 

C.    ADDITIONAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS,     BROKERS,    AND 

AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  IN   POULTRY. 

Rule  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  not  to  be  nnreasonable  or  discrimina- 
tory,— The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbi- 
tant, unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the 
sale  of  poultry. 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  insist  that  any 
proposed  increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator 
and  that  the  reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  justi- 
fied to  him,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Admin- 
istration before  such  increased  rates  are  put  Into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically 
treated  under  B,  rule  3,  supra. 

Rule  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  sales  to  be  rendered. — The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  poultry  received  on  con- 
signment for  sale  or  distribution  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account 
showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performetl 
and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee. 

Note. — Where  a  commission  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of  poultry  and 
guarantees  to  the  consignor  a  definite  selling  price,  he  must  show  on  the  ac- 
count sales  the  actual  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold,  together  with  sen- 
Ices  actually  performed  and  expenses  actually  Incurred,  and  as  a  separate 
item  must  show  any  sum  paid  to  the  consignor  by  reason  of  the  commission 
merchant's  contract  of  guaranty.  Failure  to  do  this  will  be  considered  a  vio- 
lation of  the  above  rule  and  also  a  misstatement  of  the  price  at  which  com- 
modities are  being  sold  In  violation  of  general  rule  19. 

Rule  3.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales,— 
The  licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  sell  consigned  poultry  or  poultry 
with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  Is  Intrusted  to  himself  or  to  anyone 
connected  with  his  business  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on 
the  account  of  sales. 

Note. — ^This  rule  is  not  Intended  to  relieve  the  licensee  from  any  legal  obli- 
gation resting  on  him  to  obtain  authorization  from  the  shipper  before  taking 
to  account  goods  consigned  to  him  or  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  such  a  trans- 
action. 

Exhibit  Y. 
[XIX— Title.] 

UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION,  SPECIAL  LICENSE   REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  XIX. 

Distributors  of  Eggs. 

Effective  November  11, 1918. 

This  series  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  above  licensees 
issued  up  to  November  11,  1918.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  Genersl 
Regulations  No.  I,  dated  May  3,  1918,  which,  together  with  the  series,  super- 

^de,  as  to  the  above  licensees,  all  regulations  of  series  B. 
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[XIX— A— Candling.] 
CANDLINQ  REQUIREMENTS. 

Careful  and  conservative  estimates  show  that  for  the  past  five  years,  during 
tlie  period  from  June  1  to  October  1,  25  per  cent  of  all  eggs  were  a  total  loss. 
and  40  per  cent  materially  depreciated  in  food  value.  In  order  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  this  food  during  this  great  emergency  we  recommend : 

1.  Compliauce  with  all  municipal,  State,  and  Federal  regulations  as  to 
candling  and  purchasing. 

2.  Cooperation  with  agricultural  college  extension  men  handling  this  work. 

3.  That  in  every  case  of  candled  eggs  there  be  placed  on  'the  top  layer  a 
candling  certificate,  as  per  copy  below. 

4.  That  the  suggestions  on  the  back  of  the  candling  certificate  be  given  care- 
ful attention. 

It  is  desirable  to  place  on  the  face  of  the  card  at  the  upper  left  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  emblem,  at  the  upper  right  the  State  emblem,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  card  In  the  upper  center  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion emblem.    This,  however,  is  not  essential. 

(Face  of  card.) 

.Food  will  win  the  war. 

Egg  candling  certificate. 

The State  Food  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Food  Administration,  is  working  to  save  all  eggs.  Make  every 
egg  count.  Remember  a  rotten  egg  feeds  nobody,  brings  no  profit  to  anyone, 
helps  only  the  enemy.  We  have  endeavored  earnestly  to  do  our  bit  to  save  to 
our  people  the  millions  of  dollars  formerly  lost. 

Every  receiver  should  candle  all  eggs  carefully,  keep  them  cool  and  dry, 
thereby  helping  the  Allies  make  the  world  a  decent  place  to  live  in. 

This  case  candled by 1 

(Date) 

(Signed) 

(Firm,  corporation,  or  individual.) 

(Over.) 

(Town)"  fStotel 

(License  number) 

(Reverse  side  of  card) 

In  order  that  the  eggs  in  this  case  serve  the  purpose  of  food  for  our  people 
and  our  Allies  to  the  fullest  extent  and  help  to  win  the  war,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  chilled  to  a  temperature  of  60'  or  below  whenever  at  all  possible  and 
be  moved  into  cold  storage  or  consumption. 

Your  patriotic  cooperation  is  desired. 

Licensees  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  State  and  municipal  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  and  with  the  Federal  regulations.  Faiilure  to  do  so  will 
be  considered  a  wasteful  practice. 

United  States  Food  Administration. 

(It  is  recommended  that  these  cards  be  printed  6J  by  3i  Inches.) 

[XIX — ^A — Intertra  ding.  ] 
intertradino  restricted. 

General  rule  6  provides  as  follows : 

"The  licensee,  in  selling  food  commodities,  shall  keep  such  commodities 
moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unrea- 
sonable delay.  Resales  within  the  same  trade  without  reasonable  justification, 
especially  if  tending  to  result  in  a  higher  market  price  to  the  retailer  or  con- 
sumer, will  be  dealt  with  as  an  unfair  practice." 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  following  classes  of 
dealers  in  fresh  eggs : 

1.  Original  packers  and  shippers. 

2.  Commission  merchants  and  wholesalers. 

3.  Jobbers  and  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

4.  Betfiilers. 
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All  trading  in  fresh  eggs  must  contribute  toward  moving  the  eggs  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  consumer.  Sales  between  dealers  in  any  one  of  the  clai^ses  men- 
tioned above  are  prohibited,  except  as  follows:  Sales  between  wholesalers  in 
diiterent  cities  will  for  the  present  be  permitted  where  necessary  to  supply  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business,  provided  there  is  an  actual 
shipment  of  the  goods,  and  provided  the  movement  between  cities  is  in  the 
direction  of  normal  crop  movement  from  producer  to  consumer.  In  addition 
thereto  not  more  than  two  sales  of  any  lot  of  fresh  eggs  between  dealers  in 
dass  2  may  be  made  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food 
administrator  if  such  sales  are  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  reqairements 
of  the  buyer's  .business,  but  more  than  two  sales  between  dealers  in  class  2 
shall  not  be  made  without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  admin- 
istrator. One  sale,  and  only  one,  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  other  than 
class  2  may  be  made  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food 
administrator  if  such  sale  is  necessary  to  supply  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  buyer's  business,  but  more  than  one  such  sale  shall  not  be  made  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator. 

In  no  case  shall  a  dealer  sell  fresh  eggs  to  any  dealer  in  a  class  further 
removed  from  the  consumer  than  the  class  in  which  the  seller  is  included ;  for 
example,  a  jobber  shall  not  sell  to  a  wholesaler,  or  a  retailer  to  a  wholesaler. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  sales  of  fresh  eggs  between  dealers  in  the  same 
class  that  are  made  at  a  price  that  is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  initial  cost  to 
the  seller  of  the  particular  commodities  sold,  nor  are  such  sales  to  be  counted 
as  sales  between  dealers  in  the  same  dass. 

Licensees  will  be  exi)ected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  justifiable  by  obtain- 
ing information  as  to  the  class  in  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  dealing 
and  the  location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  purchased. 
This  information  should  be  placed  on  all  confirmations  of  sales. 

[XIX— A— 1.  2.] 
XIX. 

A.   SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  GOVEBNING  DISTRIBirrOBS  OF  FBESH  EGGS. 

Rule  1.  Minimum  carload  shipments, — ^AU  carload  shipments  of  fresh  eggs, 
or  mixed  carloads  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not 
less  than  20,000  pounds  from  June  1  to  September  15,  and  24,000  pounds  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special 
written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  hate- 
ever,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capadty  are  used  the  maximum  load 
which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  v^ithout  such  permission. 

Rhus  2.  Hoarding  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have  in 
his  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  a  quantity  of 
eggs  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale 
by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable 
requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

[XIX— A—l,  2  (a).     Dec.  6,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XIX— A—l,  2.] 

XIX. 

A.   SPECIAL  BEGULATI0N6  GOVEBNING  DISTBIBUT0B8  OF  FBESH  EGOS. 

Rule  1.  Minimum  carload  shipment^, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to  be- 
come effective  Dec.  10,  1018.) 

Rule  2.  Hoarding  prohibited, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  hare  in 
his  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  a  quantity 
of  eggs  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale 
by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  suffldent  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable 
requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

[XIX— A--8.] 

Rule  3.  Requirements  for  containers  of  eggs. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  ship 
eggs  in  quantities  of  more  than  30  dozen  except  in  containers  made  according 
to  the  following  specifications  without  special  permission  in  writing  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 
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A.  Specifications  for  cases  or  carriers. — '(a)  Standard  egg  cases  or  carriers 
shall  be  made  of  hardwood  of  not  less  than  the  following  dimensions:  Sides, 
top  and  bottom,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  ends  and  center  par- 
titions seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  end  cleats  li  by  seven-sixteenths 
of  SLU  inch  in  thickness;  threepenny  fine,  cement  coated,  large  headed  nails,  21 
on  each  side,  21  on  bottom  and  8  on  top;  4  in  each  end  (except  where  drop 
cleat  coyer  is  used  8  nails  in  each  end  will  suffice),  ends  to  be  either  of  1  piece 
or  2  pieces  cleated ;  when  2  end  pieces  cleated  are  used  2  nails  should  be  in  each 
end  of  each  piece,  nails  clinched;  center  partition  to  be  of  not  more  than  2 
pieces,  plumb  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  case;  sides,  bottom  and  top  to  be 
of  not  more  than  2  pieces  each. 

( 5 )  Double  veneered  egg  cases  or  carriers  where  wire  staples  are  used  shall 
be  made  of  double  sides  and  bottoms ;  aggregate  thickness  of  sides  and  t>ottoms 
shall  be  not  less  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  with  wood  liners  placed  be- 
tween and  across  the  grain  of  sides  and  bottoms ;  wire  staples  not  to  be  more 
than  2i  inches  apart  and  shall  be  driven  through  sides,  bottoms,  and  liners  and 
securely  clinched  on  opposite  side.  Bnds  and  center  partitions  of  such  cases 
or  carriers  shall  be  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  re- 
cessed in  walls  and  sides  and  bottoms  with  cleats  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
thickness  and  li  inches  wide ;  four  cement  coated  nails  shall  be  driven  through 
sides  into  the  ends  of  each  cleat.  Toi)s  must  not  be  less  than  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  thick  and  eight  cement  coated  nails  on  top,  four  on  each  end. 

B.  Specifications  for  fitters  and  cushions  for  cases  or  carriers. — (a)  All  flat 
dividing  boards  and  tray  fillers  shall  be  of  hard  calendar  strawboard  weighing 
not  less  than  3^  pounds  to  the  set,  consisting  of  10  trays  and  12  dividing  boards, 
1  of  which  is  to  be  used  at  bottom  and  top  of  each  compartment  and  shall  be 
of  suflficient  size  to  fill  the  compartments  to  prevent  shifting ;  and. 

Cushions  shall  be  placed  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  each  compartment  of  egg 
cases,  and  shall  consist  (a)  of  cork  shavings,  cut  straw  or  excelsior  evenly  dis- 
tributed to  a  thickness  of  one-half  inch  at  the  bottom  of  compartment  and  of 
sufficient  thickness  on  top  to  hold  contents  firmly  in  place,  or  (6)  corrugated 
strawboard,  or  (c)  fillers  three-fourths  inch  in  depth  made  of  No.  1  filler  board, 
or  (d)  packing  mats  made  of  excelsior  covered  with  paper,  not  less  than  11 
inches  square,  of  uniform  thickness,  and  each  weighing  not  less  than  2}  ounces, 
in  which  case  the  dividing  board  will  not  be  required  next  to  eggs  on  top. 

(b)  Cupped  trays  shall  be  of  compressed  pulp,  weighing  not  less  than  Si 
pounds  for  each  30-dozen  set,  consisting  of  18  pairs  of  trays  and  4  cushions, 
and  shall  completely  inclose  the  eggs  on  end  between  lower  and  upper  trays, 
the  eggs  being  packed  on  end  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  egg  case ;  in- 
verted trays  of  25-cup  size  shall  be  used  as  cushions  at  top  and  bottom  of  each 
compartment. 

Note. — Eggs  shipped  in  heavy  boxes  known  as  No.  1  cases,  shall  be  packed 
the  same  as  in  the  instance  of  standard  cases  or  carriers. 

C.  Secondhand  cases  or  carriers. — Cases  or  carriers  which  have  already  been 
used  in  transportation  of  eggs  and  are  reused  shall  be  strapped  with  iron,  wire, 
or  wooden  straps  on  the  sides  and  bottom  and  at  each  end. 

Note. — ^This  same  rule  shall  also  apply  to  the  shipment  of  cold-storage  eggs. 

[XIX— B— Definitions.  ] 
B — SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  COLD-STORAGE  EGGS. 

DeftnUUms. — In  the  following  rules  the  different  kinds  of  dealers  in  cold- 
storage  eggs  are  defined  as  follows : 

(a)  An  original  packer  or  shipper  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion that  assembles  and  packs  the  eggs  for  market  or  storage. 

(b)  A  commission  merchant  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that 
solicits  for  sale  or  receives  for  sale  and  sells  food  products  on  a  commision 
basis,  or  that  acts  as  agent  or  representative  of  shippers,  packers,  and  other  dis- 
tributors in  the  marketing  of  food  products  for  a  fixed  package  charge  or  on  a 
percentage  basis. 

(c)  A  wholesaler  is  a  person,  firm,  cori)oration,  or  association,  other  than 
the  original  packer  or  shipper,  that  sells  to  Jobbers  or  to  suppliers  of  hotels 
and  ini^tutions. 

((2)  A  Jobber  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  or  dis- 
tributes to  retailers. 
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(e)  A  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions  Is  a  person,  firm,  corpora tion«  or 
association  that  sells  to  hotels,  resti^urants,  clubs,  dining-car  or  steamship  <.*t>m- 
panies,  public  or  private  institutions,  or  to  retail  dealers  requirioK  specially 
selected  stock  and  being  furnished  a  service  similar  to  that  rendereil  to  hoteU 
and  institutions. 

if)  A  retailer  is  a  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association  that  sells  or  dis- 
tributes to  consumers. 

iff)  The  original  storer  is  the  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associatiou  that 
owns  eggs  when  first  placed  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Note. — (1)  Where  a  licensee  sells  eggs  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  origi- 
nal storage,  the  buyer  may  also  be  considered  the  original  storer  to  the  extent 
that  he  may  add  to  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  in  selling  as  a 
wholesaler,  jobber,  etc.,  any  part  of  6  per  cent  over  the  first  storer 's  cost  not 
added  by  the  first  storer.  In  such  cases  the  first  storer  who  sells  within  30 
day  must  inform  the  buyer  what  portion  of  6  per  cent  over  his  cost  he  has 
added. 

(2)  Where  a  definite  lot  of  eggs  is  sold  before  it  is  placed  in  cold-storage 
warehouse,  and  if  title  to  this  lot  actually  passes  to  the  purchaser,  or  if  title 
is  retained  by  the  seller  merely  as  security  for  the  purchase  price,  and  there- 
after the  eggs  are  put  in  the  warehouse,  the  purchaser  will  be  considered  the 
original  storer  even  though  the  eggs  are  carried  and  insured  In  the  seller's 
name. 

[XIX — B — Definitions,  continued.] 

Wherever  in  the  following  rules  dealers  in  cold-storage  eggs  are  limited  in 
the  advance  over  cost  at  which  such  eggs  may  be  sold,  "  cost "  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  the  purchase  price,  or  in  the  case  of  the  original  packer  or 
shii^)er  the  cost  into  storage,  plus  storage  charges,  interest  on  the  ^oods  io 
storage,  and  insurance  on  goods  in  storage  incurred  by  the  seller  up  to  the  tinK" 
of  sale,  but  not  to  include  any  other  expenses,  except  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  the  case  of  candled  eggs. 

In  selling  eggs  candled  by  the  licensee  the  actual  net  candling  loss  may  hr 
included  in  the  cost,  but  the  expense  of  labor  nud  materials  in  candling  :ind 
all  repacking  expenses  shall  not  be  included. 

In  determining  cost  licensees  may  average  the  cost  of  all  lots  of  cold-storage 
eggs  of  the  same  grade  which  were  originally  stored  in  the  same  month  and 
which  have  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  may  talce  such  average 
cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot.  The  licensee  must  keep  a  record  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  average  had  been  arrived  at  and  shall  take  as  the  cost 
of  all  stock  remaining  on  hand  from  lots  already  averaged  the  average  co^ 
previously  arrived  at.  If  the  cost  of  any  cold-storage  eggs  is  averaged,  the 
cost  of  all  cold-storage  eggs  must  be  averaged. 

Note. — (1)  The  maximum  advances  over  cost  specified  in  the  following  rules 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  normal  or  so  recognized  by  the  Food  Administration. 
They  are  intended  only  to  prevent  speculation  and  are  purposely  made  wi<ie  to 
cover  cases  where  the  methods  of  doing  business  are  more  expensive,  to  the 
extent  that  such  methods  are  justified.  These  maximum  advances  must  not 
be  exceeded  in  selling  any  specified  lot  of  eggs,  and  the  average  advance  over 
cost  charged  by  any  dealer  must  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  return  to  him 
a  reasonable  profit  on  his  investment  in  accordance  with  general  rule  5.  vrhich  is 
as  follows:  "The  licensee  shall  not  import,  manufacture,  store,  distribute, 
sell,  or  otherwise  handle  any  food  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  un- 
rea.<<onable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission,  profit,  or  storage  charge.'* 

(2)  The  special  rules  regulating  the  profits  of  dealers  in  cold-storage  eggs 
do  not  apply  to  eggs  that  are  placed  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  but  which  are 
removed  from  the  cold-storage  warehouse  for  distribution  for  consumption 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  of  the  original  entry  of  such  eggs  into 
the  cold-storage  warehouse. 

(3)  Profits  on  different  sales  can  not  be  averaged.  The  licensee  is  limitetl 
oh  each  transaction  to  the  maximum  profit  permitted  by  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

(4)  Where  a  dealer  in  the  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  adds  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum advance  over  cost  permitted  by  the  rules,  the  buyer  is  not  because  of  thb 
fact  permitted  to  add  to  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  allowed  to  him  any 
part  of  the  maximum  advance  allowed  to  the  seller  which  the  seller  did  not  mid 
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[XIX— B—1,  2,  3.] 
REGULATIONS. 

RvuE  1.  Purchase  from  dealer  charging  unreasonable  margin  prohibited. — No 
licensee  shall  knowingly  purchase  cold-storage  eggs  from  a  dealer  who  sells 
at  a  greater  advance  over  cost  than  the  maximum  specified  in  the  following 
rules : 

Rule  2.  Maximum  margins  for  original  packer  or  shipper. — ^The  original 
packer  or  shipper,  storing  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse,  shall  not  sell  cold- 
storage  eggs  to  wholesalers  at  an  advance  of  more  than  6  per  cent  over  cost. 
Id  case  cold-storage  eggs  are  stored  in  the  name  of  a  commission  merchant,  the 
original  storer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  consignor  for  whom  the  commission 
merchant  acts  as  agent.  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  4  per  cent  of 
cost  may  be  charged  by  the  original  packer  or  shipper  in  selling  eggs  at  mark 
or  7  per  cent  over  cost  in  selling  eggs  candled  by  him  to  jobbers  or  suppliers 
of  hotels  and  institutions.  An  additional  advance  may  be  charged  In  selling 
to  retailers  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  cost  if  sold  at  mark  (1.  e.,  in  original 
packages),  and  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  of  cost  in  selling  eggs  candled  by 
him.  An  additional  advance  not  exceeding  12  per  cent  of  cost  may  be  charged 
if  the  original  packer  performs  the  functions  of  a  supplier  of  hotels  and 
institutions,  as  heretofore  defined. 

Rule  8.  Maofimum  commissions, — A  commission  merchant  shall  not  receive 
a  commission  of  more  than  4  per  cent  on  cold-storage  eggs  consigned  to  him. 
The  selling  price  of  cold-storage  eggs  sold  through  a  commission  merchant 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  advance  over  cost  permitted  to  the  consignor 
by  these  rules,  which  advance  ^all  include  the  commission  for  the  sale.  A 
commission  merchant  who  takes  to  account  consigned  cold-storage  eggs  shall 
not  receive  any  other  profit  beyond  the  amount  of  the  commission  before  spe- 
cified. A  conmiission  merchant  shall  require  from  consignors  a  statement  of  cost 
of  goods  and  maximum  selling  price  allowable  under  these  rules. 

IXIX— B— 4,  6,  6,  7,  8.) 

Rule  4.  Maximum  m^argin  for  wholesaler. — ^A  wholesaler  shall  not  sell  cold- 
storage  eggs  at  mark  at  an  advance  of  more  than  4  per  cent  over  cost  or  7 
per  cent  over  cost  if  he  candles  the  eggs.  If  a  wholesaler  also  sells  as  a  jobber 
he  shall  not  sell  eggs  at  mark  at  an  advance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  over  cost 
or  eggs  candled  by  him  at  more  than  10  per  cent  over  cost  as  provided  for 
jobbers  in  rules  5  and  6.  The  above  maximum  advances  may  be  increased 
by  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost,  in  cases  where  the  wholesaler  is  also  the 
original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Rule  5.  Ma^rimum  margin  for  jobber  of  cold-storage  eggs  at  m>ark. — A  jobber 
shall  not  sell  cold-storage  eggs  at  mark  (i.  e.,  in  original  packages)  at  an 
advance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  over  cost. 

Rule  6.  Maximum  margin  for  jobber  of  candled  eggs. — ^A  jobber  shall  not 
sell  eggs  candled  by  him  at  an  advance  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  cost. 
The  maximum  advance  prescribed  in  rules  5  and  6  may  be  increased  by  not  to 
exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  in  cases  where  the  jobber  is  also  the  original  storer  in  a 
cold-storage  warehouse. 

Rule  7.  Maximum  margin  for  supplier  of  hotels  and  intsitutions, — ^A  supplier 
of  hotels  and  institutions  shall  not  sell  eggs  candled  and  selected  by  him  at 
more  than  12  per  cent  over  cost.  This  maximum  advance  may  be  increased  by 
not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  of  cost  In  cases  where  the  supplier  of  hotels  and  insti- 
tutions is  also  the  original  storer  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 

Rule  8.  Maximum  margin  for  retailer  storing  eggs  during  1918. — ^A  retailer 
who  is  the  original  storer  of  eggs  during  1918  shall  not  sell  such  eggs  candled 
and  selected  by  him  at  an  advance  of  more  than  21  per  cent  over  cost. 

Note. — ^Maximum  margins  for  retailers  on  all  sales  of  eggs  other  than  those 
above  specified  will  be  announced  separately. 

[XIX— B— 9,  10.] 

Rule  9.  Direct  line  of  distribution  defined. — A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  cold- 
storage  eggs  in  any  of  the  classes  indicated  below  to  a  dealer  in  any  succeed- 
ing class  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution : 

Class  1.  Original  packers  and  shippers. 

Class  2.  Commission  merchants — wholesalers. 
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Class  3.  Jobbers — suppliers  of  hotels  and  institutions. 

Class  4.  Retailers — hotels  and  institutions. 

Rui£  10.  Intertrading  restricted. — ^AU  trading  in  cold-storage  eggs  shall  serve 
to  move  the  cold-storage  eggs  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution  to  the  consumer 
and  nothing  contained  in  this  or  the  preceding  rule  shall  authorize  any  llceosife 
to  use  any  more  indirect  method  of  distribution  than  he  has  been  acxmstom^d 
to  use  in  the  past  in  the  distribution  of  eggs.  One  sale  of  any  lot  of  cold- 
storage  eggs  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  may  be  made  where  necessary  to 
supply  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer's  business.  Such  sales  shall 
*be  made  at  an  advance  of  not  more  than  2  per  cent  over  cost,  accept  ^rhen  sold 
by  a  wholesaler  or  Jobber  who  is  also  the  original  storer  who  shall  sell  at  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  over  cost.  Where  a  dealer  buys  cold-storage  eggs  from 
another  dealer  in  the  same  class  other  than  the  original  storer  he  mast  sell  the 
eggs  so  bought  at' not  more  than  the  maximum  advances  over  cost  specified  in 
the  above  rules  minus  2  per  cent.  A  licensee  who  does  business  botli  as  a 
wholesaler  and  jobber  may  buy  as  a  Jobber  with  the  intention  of  reselling  to 
a  retailer  or  of  making  the  one  permissible  resale  to  other  Jobbers,  or  to  sup- 
pliers of  hotels  or  institutions. 

Except  for  such  sales  no  licensee  shall  sell  to  another  in  the  same  or  any 
preceding  class  of  distribution  without  the  written  consent  of  the  local  Federal 
food  administrator,  which  will  be  given  only  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Where  such  consent  is  given  the  dealer  shall  not  sell  at  an  advance  of  more 
than  10  cents  per  case  over  cost,  nor  in  the  case  of  a  commission  merchanr 
selling  to  a  wholesaler  shall  the  commission  amount  to  more  than  10  cents  per 
case:  Provided^  however.  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  sales  for  im- 
mediate delivery  from  one  city  to  another  for  actual  distribution  to  relieve 
exceptional  local  shortage,  but  a  report  of  any  such  sale  must  be  promptly 
made  to  the  local  Federal  food  administrator,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  Snch 
sales  shall  be  made  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  over  cost. 

"Note. — ^Licensees  will  be  expected  to  find  out  whether  sales  are  Justifiable  by 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  class  in  which  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are 
dealing  and  the  location  and  class  of  the  licensee  from  whom  the  seller  pur- 
chased.   This  information  should  be  placed  on  all  confirmations  of  sales. 

rXIX— &— 11.  12,  18,  14.] 

Rule  11.  Brokerage  to  he  included  in  margins. — If  brokers  act  as  agents  in 
any  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  under  these  rules  brokerage  paid  shall  not  be 
added  to  the  selling  price  of  the  goods. 

Rule  12.  Minimum  carload  shipm^ents. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  esrgs,  or 
mixed  carloads  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not 
less  than  20,000  pounds  from  June  1  to  September  15,  and  24,000  pounds  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special 
written  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided^  kotr- 
ever,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load 
which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Rule  13.  Hoarding  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  .his  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  a  quantity 
of  eggs  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale 
by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable  re- 
quirements throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

Note. — ^Under  this  rule  eggs  must  in  no  case  be  kept  in  storage  beyond 
March  1.  Licensees  engaged  in  business  as  cold-storage  warehousemen  will  be 
required  to  provide  necessary  information.  Dealers  may  be  required  to  make 
special  monthly  storage  reports,  giving  the  necessary  data  covering  transactions 
in  cold-storage  eggs  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

RuuB  14.  Cold-storage  eggs  to  be  so  marked. — ^No  licensee  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  eggs  which  have  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in  a  coin- 
storage  warehouse  unless  such  commodities  are  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or 
tagged,  either  upon  the  container  wherein  packed  or  upon  the  article  of  food 
itself,  with  the  words  "Cold  storage."  The  licensee  shall  keep  such  mark. 
stamp,  or  tag  In  plain  view,  and  shall  not  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any 
such  eggs ;  and  if  he  is  a  retailer,  shall  display  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicu- 
ously marked  "  Cold-storage  goods  "  on  the  bulk,  mass,  or  articles  of  food.  Any 
invoice  or  bill  rendered  for  such  goods  shall  clearly  describe  the  commodities, 
using  the  words  "Cold-storage  goods." 
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[XIX — B— 11,   12,   13,   14    (a).     Dec.   6,   1918.     Substitute   this   for   XIX— B— 11,   12, 

18,  14.] 

Rui^E  11.  Brokerage  to  he  included  in  margins. — If  brokers  act  as  agents  In 
any  sale  of  cold-storage  eggs  under  these  rules  brokerage  paid  shall  not  be  added 
to  the  selling  price  of  the  goods. 

Rui^  12.  Minimum  carload  shipments, — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

RuuE  13.  Hoarding  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  his  possession  or  under  control,  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  a  quantity 
of  eggs  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or  sale 
by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable  re- 
quirements throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

Note. — Under  this  rule  eggs  must  in  no  case  be  kept  in  storage  beyond 
March  1.  Licensees  engaged  in  business  as  cold-storage  warehousemen  will  be 
required  to  provide  necessary  information.  Dealers  may  be  required  to  make 
si>ecial  monthly  storage  reports  giving  the  necessary  data  covering  transactions 
in  cold-storage  eggs  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules. 

RmLE  14.  Cold-storage  eggs  to  be  so  marked. — No  licensee  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  eggs  which  have  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse  unless  such  commodities  are  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or 
tagged,  either  upon  the  container  wherein  packed  or  upon  the  article  of  food 
itself,  with  the  words  "Cold  storage."  The  licensee  shall  keep  such  mark, 
stamp,  or  tag  in  plain  view,  and  shall  not  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any 
such  eggs ;  and  if  he  is  a  retailer,  shall  display  a  placard  plainly  and  conspicu- 
ously marked  "Cold-storage  goods"  on  the  bulk,  mass,  or  articles  of  food.  Any 
Invoice  or  bill  rendered  for  such  goods  shall  clearly  describe  the  commodities, 
using  the  words  "Cold-storage  goods." 

[XIX— B— 15,  16,  17.] 

Rule  15.  Cold-Storage  markings  not  to  be  removed. — ^No  licensee  shall  re- 
move or  erase  or  permit  to  be  removed  or  erased  any  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  bear- 
ing the  words  "  Cold  storage  "  or  other  words  required  by  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  placed  on  any  food  commodities  or  upon  the  containers  wherein 
they  are  packed,  unless  the  eggs  so  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged  were  delivered 
from  the  cold-storage  warehouse  where  originally  stored  within  30  days  after 
they  were  stored  and  were  not  again  put  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse.  When 
any  food  commodities  are  transferred  from  a  container  bearing  the  words 
"  Cold  storage,"  or  such  food  commodities  are  divided  into  smaller  lots  or  units, 
the  words  '*  Cold  storage,"  shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  upon  the 
containers,  cartons,  packages,  or  wrappers  to  which  they  are  transferred. 

Rule  16.  Certificate  of  value  to  be  furnished  to  cold-storage  warehousemen. — 
The  licensee  storing  eggs  with  a  cold-storage  warehouseman  upon  which  the 
warehouseman  either  directly  or  indirectly  loans  money  shall  upon  request 
of  such  warehouseman  file  with  him  a  certificate  stating  the  market  value  of 
the  goods  stored  and  shall  make  no  false  or  misleading  statement  in  such  cer- 
tificate nor  shall  he  fail  to  maintain  the  margin  required  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Food  Administration  on  loans  made  by  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

Rule  17.  Specifications  for  containers. — ^Rule  3  of  XIX — ^A,  governing  dis- 
tributors of  fresh  eggs,  shall  also  apply  to  distributors  of  cold-storage  eggs. 

[XIX—^—l.  2,  3.] 

C.  ADDITIONAL    BEOULATIONS    GOVEBNING    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS,    BBOKEBS,    AND 

AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  IN  EGGS. 

Rule  1.  Cwnmission  or  brokerage  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  discriminatory. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant, 
unreasonable,  discriminating  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale 
of  eggs. 

Note. — The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  insist  that  any 
proposed  increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  Federal  food  admin- 
istrator and  that  the  reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal 
be  justified  to  him,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  before  such  increased  rates  are  put  into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically 
treated  under  B,  rule  3,  supra. 
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Rule  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  sales  to  be  rendered. — ^The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  eggs  received  on  consignment 
for  sale  or  distribution  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account  showing 
the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed  and  ex- 
penses actually  Incurred  by  the  licensee. 

Note. — Where  a  commission  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of  poultry  or 
eggs  and  guaranties  to  the  consignor  a  definite  selling  price,  he  must  show 
on  the  account  sales  the  actual  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold,  together  with 
services  actually  performed  and  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  as  a  separate 
item  must  show  any  sum  paid  to  the  consignor  by  reason  of  the  commission 
merchant's  contract  of  guaranty.  Failure  to  do  this  will  be  considered  a 
violation  of  the  above  rule  governing  commission  merchants  and  also  a  mis- 
statement of  the  price  at  which  commodities  are  being  sold  in  violation  of 
general  rule  19. 

Rule  3.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  stiles. — 
The  licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  eggs  or  eggs  with 
the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted,  to  himself  or  to  anyone  con- 
nected with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on  the 
account  of  sales. 

Note. — ^This  rule  is  not  intended  to  relieve  the  licensee  from  any  legal  obliga- 
tion resting  on  him  to  obtain  authorization  from  the  shipper  before  taking  to 
account  goods  consigned  to  him  or  to  obtain  tho  ratification  of  such  a  trans- 
action. 

[XIX—D— 1.] 

D.   ADDITIONAL    SPECIAL  BEGT7LATION0   GOVEBNINO   BETAII£B8    OF    BGGS. 

Rule  1.  Fresh  or  cold-storage  eggs  must  iu>t  he  sold  at  retail  at  more  than 
reasonable  advance  over  cost, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  fresh  or  cold-storage 
eggs  at  retail  at  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  cost  without  regard  to 
the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  Cost  shall  include 
purchase  price  and  transportation  charges,  and  where  the  retailer  actually 
candles  and  grades  eggs  he  may  Include  In  the  cost  the  actual  loss  from  such 
candling  and  grading.  In  the  case  of  cold-storage  eggs  cost  shall  Include  the 
following  additional  items: 

1.  Storage  charges  actually  incurred. 

2.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred. 

3.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate  while  eggs  are  in  storage. 
The  licensee  may  average  the  cost  of  all  lots  of  eggs  of  the  same  grade  (and 

in  the  case,  of  cold-storage  eggs,  all  eggs  of  the  same  grade  which  were  originally 
stored  in  the  same  month)  in  his  possession  at  the  point  from  which  the  sale 
is  made  which  have  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  may  take 
such  average  cost  as  the  cost  of  any  particular  lot.  When  new  lots  are  added 
and  a  new  average  calculated  the  licensee  shall  include  in  the  new  averaging 
all  stock  remaining  on  hand  from  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost 
previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  eggs  is  averaged,  the  cost  of  all 
eggs  must  be  averaged.  When  costs  are  averaged  the  licensee  must  keep  a 
record  of  the  manner  in  which  such  average  has  been  arrived  at 

Note. — ^The  retail  section  of  the  Distribution  of  Perishables  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  has  determined  that  any  advance  over  cost  in 
excess  of  7  cents  to  8  cents  a  dozen  is  unreasonable  and  will  be  considered 
evidence  of  violation  of  the  above  rule. 

The  7  cents  per  dozen  represents  the  maximum  for  stores  conducting  the  cash- 
and-carry  or  no-servlce  plan,  while  the  8  cents  per  dozen  is  the  maximum, 
margin  for  the  extra  service  stores  extending  credit  and  delivery. 

Retailer  may  have  benefit  of  fractional  cost  on  any  transaction. — ^Retailers 
whose  delivered  terminal  costs  figure  in  fractions  may  have  the  benefit  of  such 
fractional  costs.  For  example,  If  eggs  cost  at  terminal  delivery  46i  cents  per 
dozen,  the  selling  price  may  be  figured  as  follows : 
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Cashrand-carry  stores. 


Cost. 

Margin. 

Total. 

Fraction 
added. 

Maximum 
selling 
price. 

Amount  of  sale: 

1  dosen 

Cents. 

91 
13$} 

Cents. 
7 
14 
21 

Ctnts. 
53i 
106 
159} 

Cents. 

1 ' 

SO.  54 

2  dozen 

1.07 

3  dozen 

1.60 

The  maximum  selling  price  for  the  extra  service  or  credit  and  delivery  stores 
would  be  1  cent  per  dozen  higher. 

In  determining  margins  at  7  cents  and  8  cents  per  dozen  on  eggs,  with  the 
fractional  cost  in  the  dealer's  favor,  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
has  given  due  consideration  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which  must  be  met 
by  the  dealet. 

Margin  for  retailer  loho  stored  eggs  during  1918. — ^The  attention  of  any 
retailer  who  was  the  original  storer  of  eggs  during  the  season  of  1918  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  governed  by  rule  8  of  the  special  regulations  governing 
distributors  of  CQld-storage  eggs  in  respect  to  transactions  in  these  eggs. 

[XJX,  supplement.] 

SUPPLEMENT. 


To  licensees  who  are  receivers  of  poultry  or  eggs  {butter  and  other  produce) 
on  consignment  or  as  purchasers: 

A  licensee  in  receiving  goods  shipped  in  to  him  acts  in  one  of  two  capaci- 
ties, either  as  an  agent  of  the  shipper  in  selling  commodities  or  as  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  commodities  from  the  shipper.  Some  licensees  are  engaged  in 
both  forms  of  business  and  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  shippers  as 
to  exactly  how  their  shipments  are  to  be  handled.  Licensees  should  be 
guided  by  the  following  principles : 

(1)  If  the  licensee  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  shipper  in  disposing  of  goods 
he  must  render  an  account  sales  showing  the  sales  made  for  the  account  of 
the  shipper,  the  amount  deducted  by  him  for  compensation,  and  any  other 
charges.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  practice  for  commission  merchants  to  take  to 
their  own  account  goods  which  are  consigned  to  them  as  agents.  Where  an 
agent  so  takes  to  account  this  fact  is  required  to  be  noted  on  the  account  sales 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  shipper  wiU  then  know 
the  nature  of  the  transaction.  This  requirement  is  in  addition  to  any  obliga- 
tion at  common  law  resting  on  the  receiver  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  shipper 
to  such  a  transaction.  Licensees  who  handle  commodities  for  shippers  for  a 
certain  compensation,  even  though  not  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  or 
called  a  commission,  are  none  the  less  commission  merchants,  and  must  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  governing  commission  merchants. 

(2)  If  the  licensee  is  not  acting  as  agent  for  the  shipper  and  the  intention 
is  that  the  licensee  shall  purchase  from  the  shipper,  this  matter  should  be 
clear  to  the  shipper  as  well  as  the  receiver  of  the  commodities.  The  use  of 
expressions  by  the  receiver  In  connection  with  such  a  transaction  which  would 
lead  the  shipper  to  believe  that  the  receiver  is  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
shipper  is  misleading  and  unfair. 

Purchases  are  made  under  different  arrangements  as  to  price,  more  com- 
monly in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(a)  The  receiver  agrees  to  pay  the  shipper  a  definite  price  upon  arrival. 

(b)  The  receiver  agrees  to  pay  the  shipper  a  price  having  a  definite  relation 
to  the  market  price  on  the  day  of  arrival. 

[XIX,  supplement  continued.] 

(c)  The  receiver  agrees  to  pay  the  shipper  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the 
receiver  on  the  day  of  arrival. 

Such  agreements  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Food  Administration.  In  the 
third  case  (c)  it  Is  clearly  implied  in  the  agreement  that  the  price  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver  shall  not  be  arbitrary  but  shall  be  reasonable  under  all  the 
circumstances  and  shall  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  market  value.    The 
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Food  Administration  will  so  construe  sucli  agreements  and  the  parties  should 
so  understand  them. 

Where  a  dealer  Is  handling  commodities  in  several  different  ways  the  only 
method  of  making  clear  the  nature  of  any  particular  transaction  is  a  written 
or  oral  definite  understanding.  Cases,  however,  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion where  a  licensee  never  does  any  commission  business,  always  purchases 
shipments  at  a  net  price,  and  where  the  receiver  is  constantly  receiving  ship- 
ments from  shippers  with  whom  he  has  never  had  any  prior  negotiations.  In 
such  cases  the  nature  of  the  business  may  be  entirely  clear  to  the  shipi)er 
without  a  definite  written  agreement.  The  buyer  should  show  by  a  memoran- 
dum of  purchase  exactly  what  the  nature  of  the  transaction  is,  including  the 
purchase  price  and  any  deductions  permitted  by  the  contract  of  purcliase,  and 
he  must  not  use  any  expression  which  will  lead  the  shipper  to  believe  that 
the  transaction  is  an  agency  transaction.  In  order  to  avoid  misleading  state- 
ments, the  Food  Administration  has  insisted  that  the  licensee  sliall  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  the  term  "  net  return  basis "  to  describe  purchases.  "  Net 
return  basis"  implies  that  there  is  a  gross  return  and  that  something  has 
been  deducted  to  reach  a  net  return.  It  is  an  expression  applicable  to  an 
agency  transaction  and  not  to  a  purchase. 


Exhibit  Z. 
[XX— Title.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION.  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REOr- 
LATIONS.  NO.  XX.— MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
BUTTER. 

(Effective  Dec.  23,  1918.) 

This  series  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  above  licensees, 
issued  up  to  December  23,  1918.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  General 
Regulations  No.  1,  dated  May  3,  1918,  which,  together  with  this  series  super- 
sede, as  to  the  above  licensees,  all  regulations  of  series  B  on  December  23, 
1918. 

[XX— A— 1.] 
No.  XX. 

A. — SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  BUTTER. 

Rule  1.  Butter  to  he  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  coat. — ^The  licensee 
dealing  in  butter  shall  sell  such  butter  without  regard  to  the  market  or  replace- 
ment value  at  the  time  of  sale  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over 
cost  to  him  of  the  particular  butter  sold:  Provided,  That  the  licensee  may 
average  by  weight  (and  in  the  case  of  cold-storage  butter  by  the  month  in 
which  it  was  originally  stored)  the  cost  of  all  butter  of  the  same  grade  which 
has  not  already  been  contracted  to  be  sold.  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  average  has  been  determined.  When  new  lots  are 
added  and  a  new  average  calculated  the  licensee  shall  include  in  the  new  aver- 
age all  stock  remaining  on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost 
previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  butter  is  averaged,  the  cost  of  all 
butter  must  be  averaged. 

Cost  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  include : 

1.  Purchase  price. 

2.  Transportation  charges,  if  any  (not  including  drayage). 

3.  Storage  charges  actually  incurred  on  cold-storage  butter. 

4.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred  on  cold-storage  butter. 

5.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate,  while  butter  is  In  cold 
storage. 

6.  Actual  cost  of  printing  if  the  butter  is  put  in  print  form  from  tubs  or 
cubes. 

Cost  shall  not  include  any  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  weight,  commissions, 
expenses  of  breaking  packages  and  repackizue.  or  other  expenses  than  those 
herein  list^A 
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Note. — In  any  case  where  a  licensee  owns  his  own  cold-storage  warehouse  in 
which  butter  owned  by  him  is  stored  qiore  than  30  days,  he  may  Include  in 
his  calculation  of  cost  a  charge  for  warehousing  equal  to  that  ordinarily  paid 
to  a  public  warehouse  for  similar  services. 

Report 8  to  be  furnished  on  demand. — ^The  licensee  must  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  or  to  the  Federal  food  adminis- 
trator of  his  State,  upon  demand,  a  full  report  on  costs  and  margins  charged 
or  on  the  maximum  prices  charged  in  any  given  period  for  any  grade  of  butter 
or  any  other  information  which  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose 

of  this  rule. 

[XX— A— 1— Continued  (1).] 

Maximum  margins, — The  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  sale  of  any 

grade  of  butter  by  any  dealer  other  than  a  manufacturer  or  retailer  at  an  ad- 

\ance  over  cost,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  of  more  than  the  following  margins  as 

prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  food-control  act  and  the  above  rule : 

(a)  1  cent  per  pound  on  car-lot  sales. 

(6)  li  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot  but  amounting  to 
7,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  2  cents  per  pound  on  sales  of  less  than  7,000  pounds  but  amounting 
to  3,500  pounds  or  more. 

id)  2i  cents  per  pound  on  sales  of  less  than  3,500  pounds  but  amounting 
to  700  pounds  or  more. 

(e)  3  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  700  pounds  but  amounting  to 
100  pounds  or  more. 

(/)  3f  cents  per  pound  on  sales  of  less  than  100  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  selling  margin  which  normally  should  be  considerably  be- 
low the  above  maximum  margins,  and  must  in  no  case  exceed  such  maximum 
margins,  any  dealer  who  carries  butter  in  cold  storage  more  than  two  full  calen- 
dar months  may  add  a  margin  of  not  more  than  1  cent  per  pound,  and  an  addi- 
tional one-fourth  cent  per  pound  for  each  calendar  month  thereafter  during 
which  he  carries  the  butter  in  storage.  The  total  margin  for  carrying  butter 
in  cold  storage  shall  not  exceed  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  method  by  which  the  dealer  may  calculate 
the  maximum  amounts  which  may  be  added  to  selling  margins  where  a  dealer 
holds  butter  in  storage  more  than  two  full  calendar  months.  It  should  be 
noted  that  a  calendar  month  does  not  mean  30  days. 

Mofith  in  which  the  dealer  stores  the  butter  or  purchases  the  butter  ivJ^ile 

in  storage. 


August  — 
September 
October. . . 
November 
Dectmber. 
January... 
February. 

Bfarch 

April 

May 

Jiiiie 

July 


May- 


1 

1^ 

1 

1} 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Jime. 


1 
U 

ii 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 


July. 


1 

v 

\> 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Aug. 


Sept. 


1 
1^ 

1; 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Oct.    Nov. 


1 

II 
I' 

2 
2 


1 

J* 

2 


Dec. 


1 

U 

H 
2 


Jan. 


It 
If 


Feb. 


1 

U 

li 


Mar. 


1 
li 


Apr. 


Note.— The  months  in  the  ciltunn  at  the  left  indicate  months  m  which  the  butter  is  sold. 

The  fiijures  indicate  cents  per  pound.  For  example,  a  dealer  storing  butter  in  June  and  soiling  it  in 
October  any  add  1^  cents  per  pound  to  his  selling  margin  which  must  m  no  case  exceed  the  margins  indi- 
cated under  rule  1. 

[XX— A— I — Continued  (2).] 

The  above  maximum  margins  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fair  normal  margins 
or  as  so  recognized  by  the  Food  Administration.  They  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent speculation  and  are  purposely  made  wide  enough  to  cover  cases  where 
the  methods  of  doing  business  are  more  expensive,  to  the  extent  that  such 
methods  are  justified.  These  maximum  advances  must  not  be  exceeded  in 
sijelling  any  lot  of  butter  and  the  prices  charged  by  any  dealer  must  not  in 
any  case  be  more  than  sufficient  to  return  to  him  a  reasonable  profit  on  his 
investment. 
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Licensees  will  be  expect e<l  to  sell  butter  in  usual  quantities  to  cu  tonicrs 
and  where  it  appears  that  sale-  are  Jjeing  made  in  smaller  quantities  than 
customarily  for  the  purpose  of  charing  larger  margins  than  would  be  proper 
on  larger  sales  such  larger  margins  will  not  be  considered  justifiable.  Larger 
margins  are  only  proper  for  sales  of  .' mailer  quantities  where  selling  in  small 
quantities  is  the  usual  course  of  business  involving  a  greater  expense  in 
operation. 

Where  a  licensee  contracts  to  sell  a  quantity  of  butter  to  be  delivered  in 
smaller  quantities  at  future  dates  the  dealer  must  be  guided  by  the  maxirouni 
margins  indicated  for  sales  of  the  quantity  contracted  to  be  sold  and  n<»t 
for  sales  of  the  amount  of  any  delivery. 

Sales  from  branch  houses. — ^Where  butter  is  transferred  by  any  dealer  to  a 
branch  house  of  such  dealer  in  the  same  or  another  city  such  transfer  shall 
not  be  made  at  an  advance  over  cost  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  pound,  regardless  of  quantity.  In  such  case,  however,  when  the  triinii- 
action  is  in  as  direct  a  line  of  distribution  as  practicable  the  branch  hou  p 
may  figure  the  transfer  price  as  its  purchase  price  and  may  sell  butter  at  an 
advance  over  cost  on  such  basis  not  greater  than  the  mximum  niargins  in- 
dicated above.  If  the  branch  house  transfers  the  butter  to  another  branch 
house  of  the  same  dealer  the  total  maximum  margin  added  by  both  houses 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  maximum  margin  allowed  to  the  first  branch 
house  by  this  rule. 

Collusive  sales. — Any  sale  by  a  dealer  to  another  dealer  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  price  which  the  second  dealer  would  have  to  pay  in  buying  on  the 
open  market  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  collusive  sale  intended  to  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  rule  1  by  increasing  the  purchaser's  cost  and  the  price 
which  he  may  charge  upon  a  rising  market. 

[XX — A— 2.] 

Rule  2.   Manufacturers*   margins. — The   manufacturer   of   butter    .hall   nut 
sell  butter  at  an  advance  over  the  cost  of  butter  fat  necessary  to  produce  a 
pound  of  butter,  of  more  than  5  cents  per  pound  of  butter,  except  on  ^ale« 
through  branch  houses  or  sales  to  retailers  in  less  than  car  lots  as  herein 
after  provided. 

ExAMPT^. — If  the  cost  of  butter  fat  as  defined  below  is  50  cents  per  pountl. 
and  8  pounds  of  butter  fat  are  necessary  to  produce  10  pounds  of  butter,  "  the 
cost  of  butter  fat  necessary  to  produce  the  butter"  would  be  40  cents  per 
pound  of  butter  and  the  maximum  selling  price  for  manufacturers  as  above 
provided  would  be  45  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  gross  margins  must  not  be  exceeded  on  the  average  in  any 
period  of  two  months,  beginning  December  1,  February  1,  April  1,  June  1, 
August  1.   October  1. 

Cost  of  butter  fat  defined. — The  cost  of  butter  fat  necessary  to  produce  a 
pound  of  butter  shall  include: 

(1)  The  actual  price  paid  to  the  producers  of  butter  fat. 

(2)  The  actual  cost  of  station  buying  labor,  or  commission,  and  all  other 
buying  expenses,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  manufacturer  pay  more  than  3i 
cents  per  pound  butter  fat  for  such  labor,  commissions,  and  all  other  buyiu? 
expenses,  except  that  the  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  exceed  said  34  cents 
maximum  provided  that  the  amount  by  which  the  maximum  is  exceeded  shall 
be  deducted  from  manufacturer's  margin. 

(3)  The  actual  transportation  expenses  for  carrying  cream  to  the  factory 

door. 

Note. — The  selling  price  shall  mean  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  factory  door. 

Labor  and  package  allowance. — In  case  the  manufacturer  packs  butter  in 
units  of  less  than  50  pounds  the  actual  additional  cost  of  labor  and  packag*^ 
in  such  packing  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  package  for  putting  up  in 
50-pound  packages  may  be  added  to  the  gro  s  margins  indicated  above,  whot. 
the  sales  are  made  to  wholesalers  or  to  retailers  in  car  lots. 

Margins  on  sales  to  retailers  or  through  branch  houses. — (o)  Where  the 
manufacturer  sells  to  retailers  in  less  than  car  lots  he  may  add  to  the  mana- 
facturing  margin  not  more  than  the  margins  indicated  In  rule  1. 

[  XX — A--2 — Continued. ) 

(b)  Where  the  manufacturer  operates  or  controls  a  branch  house  in  which 
butter  is  actually  physically  handled  he  shall  transfer  his  butter  from   the 
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manufacturing  plant  at  not  more  than  the  margins  Indicated  for  manufac- 
turers, and  the  branch  house  shall  be  governed  by  the  margins  indicated  in 
rule   1. 

Manufacturers'  margin  on  cold-storage  butter. — Where  the  manufacturer 
places  butter  in  cold  storage  he  shall  consider  his  cost  into  storage  as  not 
more  than  the  selling  price  permitted  to  him  as  a  manufacturer  by  this  rule 
at  the  time  the  butter  goes  into  storage. 

In  selling  such  cold-storage  butter  he  will  be  permitted  to  add  to  the  cost 
into  storage  the  storage  charges  actually  Incurred,  the  insurance  charges 
actually  Incurred,  and  the  interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate  while 
the  butter  is  in  storage;  and  shall  not  sell  such  butter  at  an  advance  over 
cost  so  determined  of  more  than  the  margins  indicated  in  rule  1. 

Note. — Butter  placed  In  storage  prior  to  Issuance  of  this  amended  rule  is 
governed  by  rule  2,  as  issued  September  19,  1918,  which  provided  as  follows: 

Rule  2.  Manufacturers  who  perform  services  of  wholesaler  or  jobber, — 
Any  manufacturer  who  acts  as  a  wliolesaler  or  jobber  shall  be  subject  in  such 
action  to  the  rules  and  maximum  margins  governing  wholesalers  and  jobbers, 
provided  that  in  figuring  his  purchase  price  as  a  wholesaler  or  jobber  he 
shall— 

1.  Compute  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  the  expense  of  manufacture,  or 

2.  In  the  case  of  cold-storage  butter  consider  as  his  cost  the  market  quo- 
tation on  the  kind  and  grade  of  butter  placed  in  cold  storage  as  quoted  in  a 
well-recognized  daily  commercial  price  current  in  the  city  where  and  on  the 
day  when  the  goods  are  placed  In  storage.  In  case  there  Is  no  well-recognized 
daily  price  current  in  the  city  where  the  goods  are  stored  then  he  may  use 
the  quotation  given  in  a  daily  commercial  price  current  in  the  large  marKei 
nearest  the  place  of  storage.  From  this  must  be  deducted  the  amount  by 
which  the  freight  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of  storage  is  less 
than  the  freight  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  such  large  market.  In  case 
the  freight  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of  storage  exceeds  the 
freight  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  such  large  market,  the  excess  may  be 
added  to  the  market  quotation. 

Dealer  in  butter  fat  to  receive  no  more  than  producer  under  same  ctrcum- 
stances, — ^The  manufacturer  shall  not  pay  to  any  dealer  in  butter  fat  a  greater 
price  than  he  pays  to  the  producer  who  is  a  direct  shipper,  performing  similar 
service,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  pi;ice  paid  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  dealer 
exceed  2  cents  per  pound  butter  fat  above  the  price  paid  by  the  dealer  to  the 
producer  of  the  butter  fat. 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  does  not  recognize  5  cents  per  pound  of 
butter  as  a  normal,  reasonable  manufacturing  margin.  This  is  a  maximum 
margin  to  cover  the  most  expensive  legitimate  method  of  operation  and  to 
provide  for  the  risks  of  fluctuating  markets. 

Note. — ^This  amended  rule  became  effective  December  12,  1918. 

[XX— A— 8,  4.1 

Rule  3.  Commissions  limited, — ^No  licensee  shall  pay  and  no  commission 
merchant  shall  receive  a  commission  on  butter  of  more  than  the  following: 
The  licensee  shall  inform  any  commission  merchant  selling  butter  for  him  ot 
the  maximum  permitted  price  at  which  such  butter  may  be  sold. 

A.  Fresh  butter: 

1.  Car-lot  sales,  f  cent  per  pound. 

2.  Sales  of  less  than  car  lots,  but  amounting  to  7,000  pounds  or  more, 
li  cents  per  pound. 

3.  Sales  of  less  than  7,000  pounds,  li  cents  per  pound. 

B.  Cold-storage  butter: 

1.  Car-lot  sales,  f  cent  per  pound. 

2.  Sales  of  less  than  car  lots,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Rule  4.  Intertrading  restricted. — The  licensee  in  selling  butter  shall  keep 
it  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a -line  as  practicable  and  without  un- 
reasonable delay.  The  direct  line  of  distribution  of  butter  is  from  a  licensee 
in  any  of  the  following  classes  to  a  licensee  In  any  succeeding  class : 

Class    1    ^Manufacturers 

Class  2.  Wholesalers  and  jobbers.  These  include  all  persons,  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  associations  who  distribute  butter  in  any  way  except  at  retail 
and  all  manufacturers  who  perform  services  customarily  performed  by  whole- 
salers and  jobbers. 

Glass  3.  Retailers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  institutions. 
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Note. — Any  transactions  that  savor  of  dealing  In  which  a  profit  accrues  to 
the  dealer  without  corresponding  service,  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and 
will  subject  the  offender  to  revocation  of  his  license  and  to  such  other  penalty 
as  the  law  provides. 

The  following  types  of  sales  between  dealers  will  be  considered  jii5titiabl& 
but  sales  other  than  those  described  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  will  be 
considered  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of  general  rule  6: 
.  A.  A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  butter  to  a  dealer  in  any  succeeding  class  will  be 
considered  as  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution. 

[XX— A — 1 — Continued  (5).] 

B.  One  sale  and  only  one  sale  of  the  same  goods  between  dealers  in  class  -  in 
the  same  city  will  be  considered  Justifiable  when  necessary  to  supply  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  buyer*s  business,  without  the  special  consent  of  the 
local  Federal  food  administrator,  provided,  however,  that  a  second  sale  of  tlh* 
same  goods  between  dealers  in  clasi  2  in  the  same  city  will  be  permitted  without 
the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if  this  sale  Is  made  at  an 
advance  over  cost  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  margins  indicated  above,  and 
provided  that  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  that  this  is  a  second  sale. 

C.  In  addition  to  such  resales  as  are  otherwise  indicated  as  justifiable,  sales 
between  dealers  in  class  2  in  different  cities  will  be  considered  justifiable,  pro- 
vided, that  an  actual  delivery  of  the  butter  follows  the  sale,  and  that  the  ship- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  from  primary  markets  for  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  purchaser's  business ;  provided  further,  that  not  more 
than  three  such  sales  of  any  lot  of  butter  between  dealers  in  class  2  shall  he 
made  without  special  permission ;  and  the  third  sale  shall  be  made  at  an  ad- 
vance over  cost  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  above  margins. 

D.  Any  resale  bet\^'een  dealers  without  any  advance  over  cost  will  be  cou- 
sidered  ns  justifiable  in  addition  to  such  other  resales  as  are  permitted. 

Rule  5.  The  licensee  making  second  sale  in  same  class  to  notify  buyer. — ^The 
licensee  in  class  2  as  defined  above  who  purchases  butter  from  another  whole- 
saler or  jobber  in  such  class  or  from  a  manufacturer  performing  the  servicv> 
of  a  wholesaler  or  jobber  and  who  resells  to  another  dealer  in  class  2,  shall 
notify  such  dealer  of  the  prior  sales  of  such  butter  within  that  class  of  which 
he  has  knowledge. 

Note. — This  information  should  be  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  transact ioa 
and  should  be  placed  by  the  seller  upon  the  invoice  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  a  permanent  record. 

[XX— A— 6.  7.  8.  9.1 

Rule  6.  Cold  storage  butter  to  be  so  marked. — No  licensee  shall  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  butter  which  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  over  in  a  cold- 
storage  warehouse  unless  such  butter  is  plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tap^l. 
either  upon  the  container  wherein  packed  or  upon  the  article  of  food  itseli. 
with  the  words  "  CJold  storage."  The  licensee  shall  keep  such  mark,  stamp,  or 
tag  in  plain  view  and  shall  not  represent  or  advertise  as  fresh  any  such  coi»- 
niodities;  and,  If  he  is  a  retailer,  shall  display  a  placard  plainly  and  con- 
spicuously marked  "  Cold  storage  goods  "  on  the  bulk  mass  or  articles  of  f«wl. 
Any  invoice  or  bill  rendered  for  such  goods  shall  clearly  describe  the  com- 
modities, using  the'  words  "  Cold  storage  goods." 

Rule  7.  Marking  not  to  be  removed.— rSo  licensee  shall  remove  or  erasv  or 
permit  to  be  removed  or  erased  any  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  bearing  the  woni> 
**  Cold  storage  "  or  other  words  required  by  these  regulations  to  be  placed  *ni 
any  food  commodities  or  upon  the  containers  wherein  they  are  packed.  When 
any  food  commodities  are  transferred  from  a  container  bearing  the  words  **  C<>1<I 
storage  "  or  such  food  commodities  are  divided  into  smaller  lots  or  units,  tin* 
words  "Cold  storage"  shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  upon  tlie 
containers,  cartons,  packages,  or  wrappers  to  which  they  are  transferred. 

Rule  8  (repealed  Dec.  5;  repeal  to  be  effective  Dec.  10).  Minitn-tim  varlonti 
shipments. — All  carload  shipments  of  butter  or  mixed  carloads  of  butter,  effss^. 
and  poultry  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  the  amount  prescribe*! 
below  unh'ss  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  however.  That  when  cars 
of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carr>" 
may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Butter,  24,000  pounds. 
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Mixed  carloads  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry,  20,000  pounds  from  June  1  to 
September  15 ;  24,000  pounds  remainder  of  the  year. 

Rule  9.  Hoarding  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  his  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  a  quantity 
of  butter  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or 
sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time,  or  a  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  his 
reasonable  requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

[XX— B— 1,  2,  3.] 

B.    ADDITIONAL    BE6ULATI0NS    GOVEBNINO    BROKERS,    C0M2CISSI0N    MERCHANTS,    AND 
AUCTIONEERS  DEALING  EITHER  IN  FRESH  OR  COLD-STORAGE  BUTTER. 

Rule  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  discriminatory, — 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  un- 
reasonable* discriminatory  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of 
but'ter. 

Note. — The  Food  Administration  in  enforcing  this  rule  will  insist  that  any 
proposed  increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tor, and  that  the  reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be 
justified  to  him,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  before  such  increased  rates  are  put  into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically 
treated  under  A,  rule  3,  supra. 

Rule  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  sales  to  be  rendered, — ^The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  butter  received  on  con- 
signment for  sale  or  distribution,  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account 
showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed 
and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee. 

Note. — Where  a  commission  merchant  receives  a  consignment  of  butter  and 
guarantees  to  the  consignor  a  definite  selling  price,  he  must  show  on  the  account 
sales  the  actual  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold,  together  with  services 
actually  performed  and  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  as  a  separate  item 
must  show  any  sum  paid  to  the  consignor  by  reason  of  the  commission  mer- 
chant's contract  of  guaranty.  Failure  to  do  this  will  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion of  the  above  rule  governing  commission  merchants  and  also  a  misstatement 
of  the  price  at  which  commodities  are  being  sold  in  violation  of  general  rule  19. 

Rule  3.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales, — 
The  licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  butter,  or  butter 
with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted,  to  himself  or  to  anyone 
connected  with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on  the 
account  of  sales. 

IXX-— C— 1.] 
C.    ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  REGUIATIONS  GOVERNING  RETAILERS  IN  BUTTER. 

The  attention  of  all  retail  dealers  in  butter  is  called  to  rule  A-1  of  the  above 
regulation,  which  is  headed  "  Rule  1.  Butter  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance 
over  cost." 

The  United  States  Food  administration  will  regard  any  advance  in  excess  of 
6  to  7  cents  per  pond  over  cost  (as  defined  in  rule  1)  as  unreasonable,  and  as 
evidence  of  violation  of  rule  1.  The  6  cents  per  pound  represents  the  maxi- 
mum margin  for  stores  conducted  on  the  cash  and  carry,  or  no  service  plan, 
while  7  cents  per  pound  is  the  maximum  margin  for  the  extra  service  sto^^es 
extending  credit  and  delivery. 

Retailer  may  have  benefit  of  fractional  cost  on  any  transaction. — Retailers 
whose  delivered  terminal  costs  figure  in  fractions  may  have  the  benefit  of  such 
fractional  costs  on  any  transaction.  For  example,  if  butter  costs  at  terminal 
delivery  46J  cents  per  pound,  the  selling  price  may  be  figured  as  follows : 


Amount  of  sale 

1  pound . . . 

2  pounds.. 

3  pounds . . 


Cost. 


Ctnta. 
138i 


Margin. 


Cents. 


6 
12 
18 


Total. 


Centti. 


Fraction 
added. 


Cents. 


Maximum 
selling 
price. 


10.53 
LOS 
L57 
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Cash  and  carry  stores. 

The  maximum  selling  price  for  the  extra  service  or  credit  and  delivery  stores 
would  be  1  cent  per  pound  higher. 

In  determining  margins  at  6  cents  and  7  cents  a  pound  on  butter  with  the 
fractional  costs  in  dealer's  favor,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has 
given  due  consideration  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which  must  be  met 
by  the  dealer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  margins  the  retailer  who  carries  butter  In  cold 
storage  more  than  two  full  calendar  months  may  add  not  more  than  1  cent  per 
pound  and  an  additional  one-fourth  cent  a  pound  for  each  calendar  month  there- 
after during  which  he  carries  the  butter  in  cold  storage.  The  total  amount  for 
carrying  butter  in  cold  storage  so  added,  however,  shall  not  exceed  2  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Food  Administration  will  consider  any  sale  of  butter  by  a  retail  dealer 
at  a  greater  margin  than  herein  outlined  as  evidence  subjecting  the  dealer  to 
a  revocation  of  his  license  or  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  provides. 


EXHIBTT  — . 
[XXI— Title.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  XXI— MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
CHEESE. 

(Effective  Dec.  9.  1918.) 

This  series  contains  all  special  regulations  applying  to  the  above  licensees 
issued  up  to  December  9,  1918.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to  General 
Regulations  No.  1,  dated  May  3,  1918,  which,  together  with  this  series,  super- 
sede, as  to  the  above  licensees,  all  regulations  of  series  B. 

[XXI— A— I.] 

A.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERN INO    MANUFACTUREBS    AND    DISTRIBUTORS    OF    ALL 

KINDS  OF  CHEESE. 

Rule  1.  Cheese  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee 
dealing  in  cheese  shall  sell  cheese  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement 
value  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  the  particular 
cheese  sold:  Provided,  That  the  licensee  may  average  by  weight  the  cost  of 
all  cheese  of  the  same  kind,  shape,  and  grade  which  have  not  already  been  con- 
tracted to  be  sold.  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  average  has  been  determined.  When  new  lots  are  added  and  a  new  aver- 
age calculatecl  the  licensee  shall  include  in  the  new  averaging  all  stock  re- 
maining on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost  of  such  lots 
previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  cheese  is  averaged,  the  cost  of  all 
cheese  must  be  averaged. 

Cost  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  include : 

1.  Purchase  price. 

2.  Transportation  charges,  if  any  (not  including  drayage). 

3.  Storage  charges  actually  incurred,  provided  that  the  cheese  has  been  in 
storage  more  than  60  days. 

4.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred,  provided  that  the  cheese  has  been  in 
storage  more  than  60  days. 

5.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate,  provided  that  the  cheese 
has  been  in  storage  more  than  60  days. 

6.  Actual  cost  of  paraffining,  if  any,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

7.  Actual  cost  of  reboxing  or  dividing  the  type  of  American  or  Cheddar 
cheese,  known  as  Twins  or  double  or  triple  Daisies,  into  smaller  units,  but  in 
no  case  exceeding  ^  cent  per  pound. 

Cost  shall  not  include  any  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  weight,  commissions, 
expenses  of  breaking  packages  and  repacking,  or  any  other  expenses  than  those 
herein  listed. 

Note. — In  any  case  where  a  dealer  owns  his  own  storage  warehouse  in  which 

cheese  is  stored  more  than  60  days,  the  dealer  may  Include  in  his  calculation 

of  cost  a  charge  for  warehousing  equal  to  that  ordinarily  paid  to  a  pnblic 

warehouse  for  similar  services.    Where  cheese  is  carried  in  a  private  warehouse 

ithout  refrigeration  refrigeration  rates  must  not  be  charged. 
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The  dealer  must  calculate  the  actual  cost  of  paraffining  and  will  not  be  per- 
mit ted  arbitrarily  to  take  i  cent  per  pound  as  this  cost.  In  cases  where  the 
r'heese  is  rewelghed  after  paraffining  the  increased  weight  must  be  taken  into 
:*onBicleration  in  determining  the  cost. 

[XXI— A— 1,  continued  (1).] 

Reports  to  he  furnished  on  demand, — The  licensee  must  be  prepared  to  furnish 
to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  or  to  the  Federal  food  administra- 
tor of  his  State  upon  demand  a  full  report  on  costs  and  margins  charged  or 
oil  the  maximum  prices  charged  in  any  given  ];>eriod  for  any  kind  of  cheese,  or 
any  other  information  which  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  rule. 

The  maximum  margins  indicated  by  the  Food  Administration  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  fair  normal  margins  or  as  so  recognized  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. They  are  Intended  only  to  prevent  speculation  and  are  purposely  made 
wide  enough  to  cover  cases  where  the  methods  of  doing  business  are  more  ex- 
pensive, to  the  extent  that  such  methods  are  Justified.  These  maximum  ad- 
vances must  not  be  exceeded  in  selling  any  lot  of  cheese  and  the  prices  charged 
by  any  dealer  must  not  in  any  case  be  more  than  sufficient  to  return  to  him  a 
reasonable  profit  on  his  Investment. 

Sales  from  branch  houses. — ^Where  cheese  is  transferred  by  any  dealer  to  a 
branch  house  of  such  dealer  in  the  same  or  another  city,  such  transfer  shall 
not  be  considered  a  sale  governed  by  the  maximum  margins  indicated  for  sales. 
No  advance  over  cost  for  such  transfer  will  be  allowed  except  where  the  main 
house  actually  handles  the  cheese,  in  which  case  advances  over  cost  for  trans- 
fer not  greater  than  those  indicated  below  will  be  permitted,  provided  the 
transaction  is  in  as  direct  a  line  of  distribution  as  practicable ;  and  the  branch 
house  may  figure  the  transfer  price  (see  below)  as  its  purchase  price  and  may 
cll  c-.ce:-o  r.t  r.n  iidvauco  over  cost  on  such  basis  not  greater  than  the  maximum 
margins  indicated  below.  If  the  branch  house  transfers  the  cheese  to  another 
branch  house  of  the  same  dealer,  the  total  margin  added  by  both  branch  housegi 
uiust  not  be  greater  than  the  maximum  margins  Indicated  below. 

Collusive  sales. — Any  sale  by  a  dealer  to  another  dealer  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  price  which  the  second  dealer  would  have  to  pay  in  buying  on  the 
open  market  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  collusive  sale  intended  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  Rule  1  by  Increasing  the  purchaser's  cost  and  the  price  which 
he  may  charge  upon  a  rising  market. 

The  price  on  the  open  market  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  price  established 
bv  a  dairy  board,  especially  when  the  dairy  board  does  not  hold  Its  meetings 
daily. 

Cost  in  the  case  of  purchases  of  ungraded  cheese. — ^The  cost  of  any  grade  of 
oheese  must  be  figured  on  the  purchase  price  of  that  grade.  Where  a  dealer 
rmrchases  ungraded  cheese  at  one  price  per  pound  regardless  of  the  grades  con- 
tained in  the  lot  he  must  not  figure  the  purchase  price  per  pound  of  any  part 
of  this  cheese  higher  than  the  price  per  pound  actually  paid  for  the  entire  lot. 
The  growing  practice  due  to  present  market  conditions  of  buying  cheese, 
particularly  round  Swiss,  from  the  factory  before  it  is  sufficiently  matured  to 
permit  of  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  product,  increases  materially 
the  speculative  risk  assumed  by  the  buyer.  It  also  results  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  quality.  The  Food  Administration  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
this  tendency  should  be  stopped  as  uneconomical  and  believes  that  the  in- 
stallation of  grades  will  do  much  to  stabilize  values  in  this  product.  Where 
dealers  sell  on  grade  they  can  reduce  their  speculative  risk  if  they  do  not  pur- 
chase the  cheese  until  its  quality  can  be  reasonably  determined.  The  above  re- 
quirement as  to  figuring  costs  is  Intended  to  accomplish  this  result. 

[XXI— A— -1.] 

A.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    GOVERNING    MANUFACTURERS    AND    DISTRIBUTORS    OF    ALL 

KINDS    OF    CHEESE. 

Rule  1.  Cheese  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost. — ^The  licensee 
ileal ing  in  cheese  shall  sell  cheese  without  regard  to  market  or  replacement 
value  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  cost  of  the  particular 
cheese  sold;  Provided,  That  the  licensee  may  average  by  weight  the  cost  of 
all  clieese  of  the  same  kind,  shape,  and  grade  which  have  not  already  been 
contracted  to  be  sold.  The  licensee  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  average  has  been  determined.  When  new  lots  are  added  and  a 
new  average  calculated  tlie  licensee  shall  include  in  the  new  averaging  all 
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stock  remaining  on  hand  of  lots  already  averaged  at  the  average  cost  of  such 
lots  previously  determined.  If  the  cost  of  any  cheese  is  averaged  the  cost  of 
all  cheese  must  be  averaged. 

Cost  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  include: 

1/ Purchase  price. 

2.  Transportation  charges,  If  any  (not  including  drayage). 

3.  Storage  charges  actually  incurred,  provided  that  the  cheese  has  been  In 
storage  more  than  60  days. 

4.  Insurance  charges  actually  incurred,  provided  that  the  cheese  bas  been 
in  storage  more  than  60  days. 

5.  Interest  on  money  invested  at  the  current  rate,  provided  that  the  cheese 
has  been  in  storage  more  than  60  days. 

6.  Actual  cost  of  paraffining,  if  any,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound. 

7.  Actual  cost  of  reboxlng  or  dividing  the  type  of  American  or  Cheddar 
cheese,  known  as  Twins  or  double  or  triple  Daisies,  into  smaller  units,  but 
in  no  case  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Cost  shall  not  include  any  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  weight,  commi^ions. 
expenses  of  breaking  packages  and  repacking,  or  any  other  expenses  than  thos^ 
herein  listed. 

Note. — In  any  case  where  a  dealer  owns  his  own  storage  warehouse  in  which 
cheese  is  stored  more  than  60  days,  the  dealer  may  include  in  his  calculation 
of  cost  a  charge  for  warehousing  equal  to  that  ordinarily  paid  to  a  public 
warehouse  for  similar  services.  Where  cheese  is  carried  in  a  private  ware 
house  without  refrigeration  refrigeration  rates  must  not  be  charged. 

The  dealer  must  calculate  the  actual  cost  of  paraffining  and  will  not  be 
permitted  arbltarlly  to  take  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  as  this  cost.  In  cases 
where  the  cheese  is  reweighed  after  paraffining  the  increased  weight  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  cost. 

[XXI — A — 1,  continued  (1).] 

Reports  to  he  furnished  on  demand. — ^The  licensee  must  be  prepared  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Unlteil  States  Food  Administration  or  to  the  Federal  food  admin- 
istrator of  his  State  upon  demand  a  full  report  on  costs  and  margins  charged 
or  on  the  maximum  prices  charged  in  any  given  period  for  any  kind  of  cheese, 
or  any  other  information  which  may  be  considered  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  rule. 

The  maximum  margins  Indicated  by  the  Food  Administration  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  fair  normal  margins  or  as  so  recognized  by  the  Food  Administra- 
tion. They  are  Intended  only  to  prevent  speculation  and  are  purposely  made 
wide  enough  to  cover  cases  where  the  methods  of  doing  business  are  more 
expensive,  to  the  extent  that  such  methods  are  justified.  These  maximum 
advances  must  not  be  exceeded  in  selling  any  lot  of  cheese  and  the  prices 
charged  by  any  dealer  must  not  in  any  case  be  more  than  sufficient  to  return 
to  him  a  reasonable  profit  on  his  Investment 

Sales  from  branch  houses. — Where  cheese  Is  transferred  by  any  dealer  to 
a  branch  house  of  such  dealer  in  the  same  or  another  city,  such  transfer  shall 
not  be  considered  a  sale  governed  by  the  maximum  margins  Indicated  for 
sales.  No  advance  over  cost  for  such  transfer  will  be  allowed  except  where 
the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese,  in  which  case  advances  over  cost 
for  transfer  not  greater  than  those  indicated  below  will  be  permitted,  provided 
the  trnnsaction  Is  In  as  direct  a  line  of  distribution  as  practicable;  and  the 
branch  house  may  figure  the  transfer  price  (see  below)  as  its  purchase  price 
and  may  sell  cheese  at  an  advance  over  cost  on  such  basis  not  greater  than  the 
maximum  margins  indicated  below.  If  the  branch  house  transfers  the  cheese 
to  another  branch  house  of  the  same  dealer,  the  total  margin  added  by  both 
branch  houses  must  not  be  greater  than  the  maximum  margins  indicated  below. 

Collvsive  sales. — Any  sale  by  a  denier  to  another  dealer  at  a  price  higher 
than  the  price  which  the  second  dealer  would  have  to  pay  in  buying  on  the 
open  market  will  be  considered  evidence  of  a  collusive  sale  intended  to  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  rule  1  by  Increasing  the  purchaser's  cost  and  the  price 
which  he  may  charge  upon  a  rising  market. 

The  price  on  the  open  market  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  price  established 
by  a  dairy  board,  especially  when  the  dairy  board  does  not  hold  its  meetings 
daily. 

Cost  in  the  case  of  purchases  of  ungraded  cheese. — ^The  cost  of  any  grade 
of  cheese  must  be  figured  on  the  purchase  price  of  that  grade.  Where  a 
dealer  purcha.ses  ungraded  cheese  at  one  r»*'e  per  pound  regardless  of  the 
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grades  contained  in  the  lot  he  must  not  figure  the  purchase  price  per  pound 
of  any  part  of  this  cheese  higher  than  the  price  per  pound  actually  paid  for 
the  entire  lot. 

The  growing  practice  due  to  present  market  conditions  of  bujrlng  cheese, 
particularly  round  Swiss,  from  the  factory  before  it  is  sufficiently  matured 
to  permit  of  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  product  increases  ma- 
terially the  speculative  risk  assumed  by  the  buyer.  It  also  results  in  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  quality.  The  Food  Administration  is  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  this  tendency  should  be  stopped  as  uneconomical  and  believes  that 
the  installation  of  grades  will  do  much  to  stabilize  values  in  this  product. 
Where  dealers  sell  on  grade  they  can  reduce  their  speculative  rtsk  if  they  do 
not  purchase  the  cheese  until  its  quality  can  be  reasonably  determined.  The 
above  requirement  as  to  figuring  costs  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  result. 

[XXI— A— 1— Continued   (2).] 

MAXIMUM   MABGIKS. 

The  Pood  Administration  will  consider  the  sale  of  any  cheese  of  any  of  the 
following  kinds  by  any  dealer  other  than  the  manufacturer  or  the  retailer  at 
an  advance  over  cost  as  hereinbefore  defined  of  more  than  the  following  mar- 
gins, as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  food-control  act  and  the 
above  rule. 

T^icensees  will  be  expected  to  sell  cheese  in  usual  quantities  to  customers 
and  where  it  appears  that  sales  are  being  made  in  smaller  quantities  than 
customarily  for  the  purpose  of  charging  larger  margins  than  would  be  proper 
on  larger  sales  such  larger  margins  will  not  be  considered  Justifiable.  Larger 
margins  are  only  proper  for  sales  of  smaller  quantities  where  selling  in  small 
quantities  is  the  usual  course  of  business  Involving  a  greater  expense  in 
operation. 

Where  a  licensee  contracts  to  sell  a  quantity  of  cheese  to  be  delivered  In 
smaller  quantities  at  future  dates  the  dealer  must  be  guided  by  the  maximum 
margins  indicated  for  sales  of  the  quantity  contracted  to  be  sold  and  not  for 
sales  of  the  amount  of  any  delivery. 

American  or  Cheddar  cheese. — 

(a)   }     cent  per  pound  on  car  lot  sales. 

(ft)  li  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot  but  amounting  to 
7,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  If  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  7,000  pounds  but  amounting  to 

4,000  pounds  or  more. 

(d)  2J  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  4,000  pounds,  but  amounting 

to  1,000  pounds  or  more, 
(c)  3    cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  1,000  pounds,  but  amounting 

to  100  pounds  or  more. 
if)  31  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  100  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  selling  margin  which  normally  should  be  considerably 
below  the  above  maximum  marp:Ins,  a  further  margin  may  be  added  where 
American  or  Cheddar  cheese  Is  held  In  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days, 
of  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  each  and  every 
month  after  the  30-day  period  during  which  the  ch(?t^se  Is  held  In  the  ware- 
house by  any  licensee — but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  added  exceed  2  cents 
per  pound  and  no  further  amount  shall  be  added  by  any  licensee  after  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  original  storage. 

Transfer  margins. — The  margins  for  transfer  of  American  or  Ch^^ddar  cheese 
to  a  branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese  shall  not 
txreed  one-half  cent  per  pound,  regardless  of  the  quantity. 

[XXI — A — 1 — Continued    (3).] 

Round  or  tub  Swiss  cheese. — 

(a)  If  cents  per  pound  on  car  lot  sales. 

(&)  2^  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot,  but  amounting  to 
6,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  31  cents  per  poimd  on  sales  less  than  6.000  pounds,  but  amounting 

to  3,000  pounds  or  more. 

(d)  4  cents  per  pound  on  sales  loss  than  3,000  pounds,  i>ut  amounting 

to  one  tub  or  more. 

(e)  5  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  one  tub,  but  amounting  to  120 

pounds  or  more. 
if)  8  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  120  pounds. 
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In  addition  to  the  selling  mar^n  whicb  should  normally  be  c»»nsiderab:v 
below  the  above  maximnm  margin,  a  farther  margin  may  be  added  wbeii 
ronnd  or  tub  Swiss  cheese  is  held  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days,  &•: 
to  exceed  one-fonrth  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  each  and  everr  month  aft** 
the  30-da5'  periorl  during  which  the  cheese  is  held  in  the  warehouse  by  any 
licensee,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  added  exceed  2  cents  per  i»>an'i 
and  no  further  amount  shall  be  added  by  any  licensee  after  nine  months  from 
date  of  original  storage. 

Transfer  mnrtfim. — ^The  margins  for  transfer  of  round  or  tub  Swis*  cbe^^^e 
to  a  branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  <*€ese  shai: 
not  exceed  1  cent  per  pound,  regardless  of  quantity. " 
Block  fitoiss  cheese. — 

(a)  1  cent  per  pound  on  car  lot  sales. 

(6)  If  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot.  but  amounting  to 

8,000  pounds  or  more. 
(c)  2  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  8.000  pounds,  but  amounting  to 

1.500  pounds  or  more. 
id)  2^  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  1.500  pounds,  but  amountiG? 

to  750  pounds  or  more, 
(e)  3  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  750  pounds,  but  amounting  to 

150  pounds  or  more. 
{/)  4^  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  tlmn  150  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  selling  margin,  which  should  normally  be  considerab!r 
below^  the  above  maximum  margins,  a  further  margin  may  be  added  wher^ 
block  Swiss  cheese  is  held  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days,  not  to  excee«1 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  each  and  every  month  after  the  Zk^- 
day  period  during  which  the  cheese  is  held  in  the  warehouse  by  any  licensee — 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  added  exceed  2  cents  per  pound  and  no 
further  amount  shall  be  added  by  any  licensee  after  nine  months  from  the  date 
of  original  storage. 

Transfer  margins. — ^The  mai^ns  for  transfer  of  block  Swiss  cheese  to  a 
branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese  shall  not 
exceed  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  regardless  of  quantity. 

[XXI— A — 1 — Continaed    (4).] 

Brick,  limburger,  and  munster  cheese. — 
(a)  li  cents  per  pound  on  car-lot  sales. 

(&)  If  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  a  car  lot,  but  amounting  to 
6,000  pounds  or  more. 

(c)  2i  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  6,000  pounds,  but  amounting 
to  2,400  pounds  or  more. 

id)  3  cents  per  i>ound  on  sales  less  than  2,400  pounds,  but  amounting 
to  600  i)ound8  or  more. 

(e)  3i  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  600  pounds,  but  amounting  to 
120  pounds  or  more. 

if)  5  cents  per  pound  on  sales  less  than  120  pounds. 
In  addition  to  the  selling  margin,  which  should  normally  be  considerably  below 
the  above  maximum  margins,  a  further  margin  may  be  added  where  brick,  lim- 
burger,  or  munster  cheese  is  held  In  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days,  not 
to  exceed  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  for  the  first  month  after  the  30-da5' 
period  and  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  each  of  the  folio  wing 
months  thereafter  during  which  the  cheese  is  held  in  the  warehouse  by  any 
licensee,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  so  added  exceed  1}  cents  per  pound 
and  no  further  amount  shall  be  added  by  any  licensee  after  six  months  from 
the  date  of  original  storage. 

Transfer  margins. — ^The  margins  for  transfer  of  brick,  limburger,  or  munster 
cheese  to  a  branch  house  where  the  main  house  actually  handles  the  cheese 
shall  not  exceed  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  regardless  of  quantity. 

[XXI— A— 2.  3.] 

Rule  2.  Manufacturers  wJw  perform  services  of  dealer  or  assembler. — ^Anjr 
manufacturer  who  acts  also  as  an  assembler,  wholesaler,  or  jobber  shall  be 
subject  in  such  sales  to  the  rules  and  margins  governing  assemblers,  whole- 
salers, and  jobbers:  Provided,  That  instead  of  the  purchase  price  as  an  as- 
sembler, wholesaler,  or  jobber  he  shall  either  (1)  compute  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  expense  of  manufacture,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  American  or  Cheddar 
cheese,  take  the  price  during  the  10  days  after  the  cheese  Is  manufactured  on 
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the  shape  and  grade  of  cheese  in  the  established  primary  market  on  the  basis 
of  \^'hlch  the  cheese  Is  usually  sold  by  manufacturers. 

Rule  3.  Commissions  not  to  be  unreasonable, — ISo  licensee  shall  pay,  and  no 
commission  merchant  shall  receive,  an  unreasonable  or  exorbitant  commission  In 
connection  with  the  sales  of  cheese. 

The  licensee  shall  inform  any  commission  merchant  selling  cheese  for  him 
of  the  maximum  permitted  price  at  which  such  cheese  may  be  sold. 

Note. — "  Ten  days  after  the  cheese  is  manufactured  "  means  10  days  after 
the  cheese  is  removed  from  the  hoops  and  placed  In  the  curing  room. 

Under  rule  1  the  selling  price  may  not  be  increased  by  reason  of  the  payment 
of  a  commission.  Commissions  higher  than  those  indicated  below  will  be  con- 
sidered prima  facie  unreasonable  and  exorbitant. 

Marimurn  commissions. —  (a)  In  the  case  of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese  one- 
half  cent  per  i)ound  on  car  lots  and  1  cent  per  pound  on  less  than  car  lots. 

{b)  In  the  case  of  round  or  tub  Swiss  cheese  li  cents  per  pound  on  car  lots 
and  If  cents  per  pound  on  less  than  car  lots. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  block  Swiss  cheese  1  cent  per  pound  on  car  lots  and  IJ 
cents  per  pound  on  less  than  car  lots. 

id)  In  the  case  of  brick,  limburger,  and  munster  cheese  1  cent  per  pound  on 
car  lots  and  li  cents  per  pound  on  less  than  car  lots. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  are  maximum  commissions,  which  may 
at  times  be  in  excess  of  reasonable  commissions. 

[XXI— A— 4.] 

Ruix  4.  Intertrading  restricted, — The  licensee  in  selling  cheese  shall  keep  it 
moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable  and  without  unreason- 
able delay.  The  direct  line  of  distribution  of  cheese  is  from  a  licensee  in  any 
of  the  following  classes  to  a  licensee  in  any  succeeding  class. 

Class  1.  Manuafacturers. 

Class  2.  Assemblers,  wholesalers,  and  jobbers,  including  all  licensees  who 
receive  cheese  from  manufacturers  and  grade  and  assemble  cheese  for  sale,  ot 
who  distribute  it  in  any  way  except  at  retail,  and  all  manufacturers  who  per* 
form  the  services  customarily  performed  by  an  assembler,  wuolesaler,  or 
jobber. 

Class  3.  Retailers,  hotels,  restaurants,  and  institutions. 

Note. — ^Any  transactions  that  savor  of  dealings  in  which  a  profit  accrues  to  the 
dealer  \iithout  corresponding  service,  are  clear  violations  of  the  rule  and  will 
subject  the  offender  to  revocation  of  his  license  and  to  such  other  penalty  as 
the  law  provides. 

The  following  kinds  of  sales  between  dealers  will  be  considered  justifiable,  but 
snles  other  than  those  described  between  dealers  in  the  same  class  will  be  con- 
sidered as  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of  the  rule : 

A.  A  sale  by  any  dealer  in  cheese  to  a  dealer  in  any  succeeding  class  will  be 
considered  as  in  the  direct  line  of  distribution. 

B.  One  sale  and  only  one  sale  of  the  same  cheese  between  dealers  In  class  2 
in  the  same  city  will  be  considered  justifiable  when  necessary  to  supply  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  buyer*s  business,  without  the  special  consent  of 
the  local  Federal  food  administrator :  Providedy  however,  TOat  a  second  sale  of 
the  same  cheese  between  dealers  in  class  2  in  the  same  city  will  be  permitted 
without  the  consent  of  the  local  Federal  food  administrator  if  this  sale  is  made 
at  an  advance  over  cost  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  margin  indicated  above, 
and  provided  that  the  seller  notifies  the  buyer  that  this  is  a  second  sale. 

C.  In  addition  to  such  sales  as  are  otherwise  indicated  as  justifiable,  sales 
between  dealers  in  class  2  in  different  cities  will  be  considered  justifiable :  Pro- 
vided, That  an  actual  delivery  of  the  cheese  follows  the  sale,  and  that  the  ship- 
ment is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies  from  primary  markets  for  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  purchaser's  business:  Provided,  further,  That 
not  more  tjaan  three  such  sales  are  made  of  any  lot  of  cheese  without  special 

permission. 

D.  Any  sale  between  dealers  without  any  advance  over  cost  will  be  considered 
as  justifiable  in  addition  to  such  other  sales  as  are  permitted. 

[XXI— A— 5,  6,  7.] 

RxTiJB  5.  The  licensee  making  a  second  sale  in  the  same  class  to  notify  buyer, — 
The  licensee  in  class  2  as  defined  in  rule  4  who  purchases  cheese  from  another 
assembler  or  dealer  in  such  class  or  from  a  manufacturer  performing  the 
services  of  an  assembler  or  dealer  and  who  sells  to  another  dealer  in  class  ^ 
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shall  notify  such  dealer  of  the  prior  sale  and  of  all  other  prior  sales  of  such 
cheese  within  that  class  of  which  he  has  knowledge. 

Note. — This  information  should  be  disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  transaction 
and  should  be  placed  by  the  seller  upon  the  invoice  in  order  that  there  shall  Ik? 
a  permanent  record. 

Rule  6  (repealed  Dec.  5;  repeal  to  be  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) — Minimum  car- 
load shipments. — ^All  carload  shipments  of  cheese  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of 
not  le.s8  than  30,000  pounds  j?J*oss  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  h} 
special  permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided^  hoicerer 
That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which 
the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission. 

Rule  7.  Hoarding  prohibited. — The  licensee  shall  not  keep  on  hand  or  have 
in  his  possession  or  under  control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  a  quantity 
of  cheese  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  use  or 
sale  by  him  for  a  reasonable  time  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his  reasonable 
requirements  Ifaroughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production. 

[XXI— B — 1,  2,  3.] 

B.    ADDITIONAL    BEOULATIONS    GOVERNING    COMMISSION    MEBCHANTS,    BBOKEBS,    AND 

AtJCTIONEERS    DEALING    IN    CHEESE. 

Rule  1.  Commission  or  brokerage  not  to  be  unreasonable  or  discriminatory. — 
The  licensee  shall  not  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  un- 
reasonable, discriminatory,  or  unfair  commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sale  of 
cheese. 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  In  enforcing  this  rule  will  insist  that  any 
proposed  increase  in  rates  be  submitted  to  the  local  Federal  Food  Administrator 
and  that  the  reason  for  any  increased  rate  over  the  prewar  normal  be  justified 
to  him,  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration before  such  increased  rates  are  put  into  effect. 

The  rates  to  be  charged  by  a  commission  merchant  are  more  specifically 
treated  under  A,  rule  8,  supra. 

RULB  2.  Prompt  remittance  and  proper  account  sales  to  be  rendered. — ^The 
licensee  shall  remit  promptly  following  the  sale  of  cheese  received  on  consign- 
ment for  sale  or  distribution,  and  shall  render  to  the  consignor  an  account 
showing  the  true  sales  and  with  charges  only  for  services  actually  performed 
and  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  licensee. 

RuLB  8.  Agent  not  to  buy  from  principal  unless  noted  on  account  of  sales. — 
The  licensee  shall  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  sell  consigned  cheese,  or  cheese 
with  the  sale  of  which  on  commission  he  is  intrusted,  to  himself  or  to  any 
one  connected  with  his  business,  unless  he  notes  the  facts  of  such  transaction  on 
the  account  of  sales. 

rxxi— c] 

C.  ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS  GOVEBNINO  BETAILEBS  IN  CHEESE. 

The  attention  of  all  retail  dealers  in  cheese  is  called  to  A,  rule  1,  of  the 
above  regulations,  headed  "  Cheese  to  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost*' 

Under  the  above  rule  the  retail  section  of  the  Distribution  of  Perishables  of 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  will  consider  the  sale  of  American  or 
Oheddar  cheese  at  an  advance  In  excess  of  7  or  8  cents  per  pound  over  cost 
(as  defined  in  rule  1)  as  unreasonable  and  as  evidence  of  violation  of  rule  1. 
The  7  cents  per  pound  represents  the  maximum  margin  for  stores  conducted 
on  the  cash-and-carry  or  no-service  plan,  while  8  cents  per  pound  Is  the  maxi- 
mum for  the  extra-service  stores  extending  credit  and  delivery.  Dealers 
whose  delivered  store-door  cost  figures  in  fractions  may  have  the  benefit  of 
such  fractional  cost. 

Cash-andrcarry  stores. 


Amoont  of  sale: 
Ipoond 

2  pounds... 

3  pounds... 


Cost. 


Cents. 


Margin. 


Cents. 


7 

14 
21 


Total. 


Cents. 

331 

06] 

117] 


Fraction 
added. 


Cents. 


selling 
price. 


ta37 

.64 

LIS 
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In  determining  margins  at  7  and  8  cents  per  pound  on  cheese  with  the  frac- 
tional cost  in  the  dealer's  favor  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has 
^ven  due  consideration  to  the  rising  costs  of  operation  which  must  be  met 
3y  the  dealer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  margin,  a  retailer  who  carries  American  or  Cheddar 
^eese  in  a  warehouse  for  more  than  30  days  may  add  not  to  exceed  one- 
fourtli  cent  per  pound  per  month  for  each  and  every  month  after  the  30-day 
period  during  which  the  cheeses  is  held  in  the  warehouse  by  him,  but  in  no 
case  shall  the  amount  added  exceed  2  cents  per  pound,  and  no  further  amount 
shall  be  added  by  the  dealer  after  nine  months  from  the  date  of  original 
storage. 

I^ealers  should  understand  that  if  they  average  costs  they  must  average  the 
cost  of  each  grade  and  style  separately. 


Exhibit  AA. 
[XXIV— Title.] 


UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS NO.  XXIV— COLD-STORAGE  WAREHOUSEMEN  (INCLUDING 
OFFICIAL  INTERPRETATIONS). 

EfCectlve  August  26,  1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  issued  up  to  August  26,  1918, 
applying  to  cold-storage  warehousemen.  Such  licensees  are  also  subject  to 
the  general  license  regulations  No.  I,  dated  May  3,  1918,  issued  in  a  separate 
pamphlet.  All  regulations  of  series  B  are  superseded  as  to  such  licensees  on 
August  26,  1918. 

[XXIV— A— 1,  2,  3,  4.1 

XXIV.  Special  Rules  and  Regulations   Governing  Licensees  Engaged  in 

Business  as  Cold-Stobagb  Wabehousemen. 

A.  definitions. 

1.  Cold-storage  warehouse. — ^A  cold-storage  warehouse  shall  mean  any  place 
artificially  or  mechanically  cooled  to  or  below  a  temperature  of  45  degrees 
above  zero  Fahrenheit  In  which  food  products  are  placed  and  held  for  30  days 
or  more. 

2.  Public  cold-storage  warehousemen^ — ^Any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  engaged  in  the  business  of  maintaining  and  operating  cold-storage 
warehouses  in  which  food  products  are  stored  for  hire  or  compensation  shall 
be  called  a  public  cold-storage  warehouseman. 

3.  Private  cold-storage  warehousemen, — ^Any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  or 
association  that  maintains  and  operates  as  an  adjunct  to  their  business  cold- 
storage  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  food  products  exclusively  owned  or 
dealt  in  by  them  shall  be  called  a  private  cold-storage  warehouseman. 

4.  Combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman, — ^Any  Individual, 
firm,  croporation,  or  association  which  combines  a  public  cold-storage  ware- 
house business  with  the  storage  of  commodities  which  directly  or  indirectly 
it  owns,  deals  in,  or  otherwise  has  an  interest  in  shall  be  called  a  combined 
public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman. 

Notes. — {a)  A  combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  who 
deals  in  commodities  that  are  stored  in  his  warehouse  must  also  be  licensed  as  a 
dealer  and  must  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  dealers. 

(b)  When  a  person  rents  a  room  or  rooms  from  a  cold-storage  warehouse- 
man and  the  latter  has  no  control  over  the  goods  stored  therein,  the  owner 
of  the  warehouse  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  warehouseman  of  these  goods.  The 
person  renting  the  room  Is  the  warehouseman  of  such  goods,  must  be  licensed 
as  a  cold-storage  warehouseman,  and  must  comply  with  the  general  and  special 
regulations  governing  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

[XXIV— B—l,  2,  3.] 

B.   REGULATIONS. 

Rule  1.  Ownership  or  dealing  in  stored  goods  by  public  cold-storage  ware- 
housemen prohibited, — ^No  public  cold-storage  warehouseman  shall  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  own  or  deal  in  any  food  commodities  stored  in  any  public 
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cold-storage  warehouse,  except  food  commodities  that  are  legally  acquired  for 
charges  or  advances  made. 

Note. — ^A  cold-storage  warehouseman  does  not  have  to  have  a  wholesaler's 
or  jobber's  license  to  sell  stored  goods  in  order  to  protect  a  lien  on  said  goods 
acquired  for  advances  or  charges. 

Rule  2.  Warehouse  receipts  must  indicate  when  licensee  is  acting  as  com- 
bined public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman, — Licensees  who  are  classi- 
fied as  combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehousemen  shall  clearly 
indicate  the  dual  capacity  on  all  warehouse  receipts  issued. 

Rule  3.  Schedules  of  rates  to  be  filed. — ^Licensees  shall  submit  on  blank> 
to  be  furnished  for  that  purpose  a  statement  or  schedule  showing  present 
rates  and  charges  for  storage  and  other  service  on  each  commodity  require*! 
to  be  licensed,  together  with  all  charges  for  labor.  Insurance  on  contents  of 
warehouses,  and  whether  included  in  storage  rate,  cartage,  if  any,  and  whether 
included  in  storage  rate,  interest,  and  all  other  charges  not  enumerated.  Such 
schedule  will  be  open  to  inspection  at  the  office  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  information  as  to  any  particular  rate  included  in 
any  such  schedule  may  be  given  by  mail  or  telegraph  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Food  Administration  having  control  of  such  schedules  to  persons  who. 
in  their  opinion,  have  proper  reasons  for  requesting  such  information.  A  copy 
of  such  statement  or  schedule  shall  be  open  to  Inspection  at  the  office  of  the 
warehouseman  by  whom  it  is  filed. 

Note. — Attention  is  called  to  general  rule  5,  which  prohibits  licensees  fnim 
making  up  just,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  discriminatory,  or  unfair  storage 
charges. 

The  fact  that  a  licensee  files  with  the  Food  Administration  his  schedule  of 
rates  and  charges  under  special  rule  3  does  not  mean  that  the  rates  and 
charges  in  such  schedule  have  the  approval  of  the  Food  Administration.  If 
the  Food  Arministration  at  any  time  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  suoh 
rates  or  charges  are  unjust,  unfair,  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  or  discriminatory, 
the  licensee  will  be  called  upon  to  justify  such  rates  or  charges. 

[XXIV— B— 4.1 

Rule  4.  No  rates  to  be  charged  other  than  those  in  schedules  filed. — ^The 
licensee  shall  not  demand,  collect,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
patron  or  other  person  concerned  any  different  sum  for  storage  or  other  services 
performed  than  that  shown  on  the  schedule  filed  with  the  United  States  Foo<i 
Administration,  or  make  any  charge  for  services  or  special  allowance  or  rebate 
not  shown  on  said  schedule,  unless  he  has  filed  with  the  United  States  Foixl 
Administration  at  least  30  days  before  the  change  in  rate  or  charge  becomes 
effective  an  amendment  to  the  schedule  showing  such  change  In  rate  or  char^. 

Notes. — (1)  By  this  rule  a  licensee  is  prohibited  from  storing  licensed  food 
commodities  at  rates  fixed  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  that  differ  from 
those  specified  in  the  filed  schedule;  when  amendments  to  any  schedule  are 
filed  the  new  rotes  become  effective  30  days  after  filing  and  at  such  time  storing 
at  the  rates  superseded  by  the  amendments  must  cease,  any  arrangement  or 
agreement  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(2)  General  rule  5  prohibits  cold-storage  licensees  from  making  unrea.sonable 
or  discriminatory  charges  in  handling  or  storing  food  commodities. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  recognizes  the  principle  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  it  ordinarily  costs  less  per  unit  to  handle  large  lots  than 
small  lots  of  a  particular  commodity,  and  has  no  objection  to  licensees  chars- 
lug  a  lesser  rate  per  unit  for  large  lots  than  for  lots  if  the  differentiation  in 
rates  is  based  on  variation  of  cost  in  handling  the  particular  commodity. 

Hereafter  the  above-mentioned  principle  must  *  be  applied  by  cold-stora?e 
warehousemen  in  arranging  any  variations  in  rates  contained  In  schedules  of 
rates  or  amendments  thereto  that  are  filed. 

With  respect  to  rate  schedules  now  on  file  in  which  lower  rates  for  lar^e  ^•>'"< 
or  discounts  for  quantity  are  stated,  no  objection  has  been  or  will  be  made  to 
diflferentintions  in  rates  unless  they  are  obviously  merely  arbitrary  or  dis- 
criminatory, or  in  effect  constitute  a  preference  to  one  or  a  few  patrons,  or 
unless  upon  investigation  they  are  found  to  be  without  reasonable  justilication. 

All  rates  must,  of  course,  be  contained  In  the  schedule  required  to  be  filed 
with  the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  must  be  clear,  explicit,  well 
defined,  and  intelligible.  Every  patron  is  entitled  to  know  his  exact  classi- 
fication and  the  specific  rate  he  is  to  be  charged. 
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[XXIV— B,  5.] 

Rule  5.  Public  cold-storage  icarchousemen  not  to  lend  wore  than  70  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  stored  goods. — The  licensee  shall  not  make  any  loan  on  licensed 
ctxnmodities  stored  with  him,  or  incur  liability  by  indorsement,  guaranty,  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  any  loan  on  licensed  commodities  stored  witji 
him.  In  excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  such  commodities  on  the 
date  of  said  loan.  A  margin  of  not  less  than  30  per  cent  on  each  loan  shall  be 
maintained  at  all  times. 

Any  advances  made  by  the  licensee  on  the  goods  upon  which  the  loan  is 
made,  such  as  freight,  cartage,  or  insurance,  shall  be  included  in  the  70  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  permitted  above. 

r^oans  upon  licensed  and  unlicensed  commodities  shall  in  all  cases  be  made 
separately. 

Notes. — (1)  An  advanced  charge  arises  through  the  payment  of  money  by 
the  warehouseman  to  some  third  person,  or  the  assumption  of  an  indebtednesis 
by  the  warehouseman,  with  reference  to  the  goods  upon  which  the  loan  Is  based. 
For  example,  a  charge  for  Insurance,  freight  or  cartage,  or  prior  storage,  which 
the  warehouseman  had  paid  or  assumed  to  pay,  is  an  advanced  charge,  and 
must  be  included  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  loan  permitted  by  this  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  indebtedness  to  the  warehouseman  making  the  loan 
for  storage  charges  on  the  goods  or  interest  on  the  loan,  or  any  other  item  which 
does  not  represent  an  advance  by  the  warehouseman  to  or  for  the  customer 
with  reference  to  the  goods  stored,  is  not  an  advanced  charge  and  need  nolvbe 
included  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  loan  permitted  by  this  rule. 

(2)  A  cold-storage  warehouseman  in  releasing  or  delivering  out  any  licensed 
commodities  on  which  such  loans  as  are  mentioned  in  this  rule  have  been  made 
shall,  if  such  release  or  delivery  would  result  in  the  margin  on  the  loan  being 
reduced  to  less  than  30  per  cent,  require  and  obtain  before  or  at  the  time  such 
release  or  delivery  is  made  a  sufficient  payment  so  that  the  amount  of  the  loan 
is  reduced  and  the  required  margin  of  at  least  30  per  cent  is  at  all  times 
preserved. 

(3)  A  combined  public  and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  who  sells  on 
credit  food  commodities  required  to  be  licensed  and  transfers  title  thereto,  and 
who  thereafter  Stores  such  commodities  which  remain  security  for  the  unpaid 
portion  of  the  purchase  price,  is  by  extending  credit  in  such  a  transaction  indi- 
rectly making  a  loan  on  such  commodities  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule,  and 
he  must  not  so  extend  credit  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of 

such  commodities. 

[XXIV— B— «.i 

Rule  6.  Certain  commodities  to  he  marked. — For  the  purpose  of  this  rule 
'•  marked  "  shall  also  mean  "  stamped  "  or  "  tagged." 

The  marking  required  below  shall  be  placed  on  each  article  or  container 
that  is  offered  separately  for  storage;  provided  that  when  articles  of  the 
designated  foodstuffs  not  in  containers  are  stored  in  bulk,  for  example,  In 
stacks  or  piles,  and  It  is  found  impracticable  to  mark  each  article,  then  the 
required  marking  may  be  made  upon  a  placard  upon  or  adjacent  to  the  bulk 
mass  of  articles.  When  such  articles  are  removed  from  cold  storage,  they 
shall  Immediately  be  placed  in  appropriate  containers,  which  shall  be  marked 
as  required  below.  Said  marking  must  be  plainly  legible,  and  in  letters  and 
figures  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  Inch  In  height  and  the  Ink  used  must  be 
of  a  permanent  character.  Recognized  abbreviations  only  will  be  accepted. 
When  any  of  the  specified  food  products  are  transferred  from  one  container 
to  another,  all  the  data  required  herein  to  be  placed  on  the  original  container 
shall  be  placed  on  the  container  to  which  the  food  products  are  transferred. 

The  licensee  shall  plainly  mark  any  fresh  meat,  fresh  meat  products,  fresh 
fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or  butter  as  follows: 

(a)  If  stored  by  any  cold-storage  warehouseman  before  November  1,  1917, 
they  shall  be  marked  with  the  words  "Cold  storage"  before  delivery  from 
the  warehouse. 

ib)  If  stored  by  a  public  cold-storage  warehouseman  or  a  comblnfed  public 
and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  as  a  public  cold-storage  warehouseman 
after  November  1,  1917,  they  shall  be  marked  when  received  by  the  licensee 
with  the  words  "Ck)ld  storage,"  the  date  of  receipt,  the  name  of  the  ware- 
house, and  the  State  wherein  located,  and  when  removed  they  shall  be  marked 
with  the  date  they  are  delivered  from  the  warehouse. 
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(c)  If  stored  by  a  priTate  cold-storage  warehouseman  or  by  a  combined  pub- 
lic and  private  cold-storage  warehouseman  as  a  private  cold-storage  warehouse- 
man after  November  1,  1917,  and  (1)  If  they  are  transferred  to  anotber  cold- 
storage  warehouse  within  30  days  after  receipt,  or  (2)  are  held  30  days  or 
more  in  the  warehouse  where  originally  stored,  or  (3)  if  they  are  transferred 
to  another  cold-storage  warehouse  and  are  held  any  length  of  time  therein, 
they  shall  be  marked  with  all  the  data  prescribed  In  paragraph   (6)   above 

I XXIV — B — 6,  coDtlnoed.  7.] 

No  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  required  by  this  rule  shall  be  removed  or  era>€d 
unless  the  goods  are  delivered  from  the  warehouse  where  originally  stored 
within  30  days  after  receipt  and  are  not  again  put  into  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house. 

Notes. — (1)  The  above  rule  must  be  complied  with  by  a  licensee  who  re- 
ceives conmiodities  for  storage  that  have  already  been  in  cold  storage^  as  well 
as  by  a  licensee  who  originally  receives  the  commodities  for  storage. 

(2)  Attention  is  called  to  the  following  r^ulations  governing  dealers  in 
butter,  poultry,  eggs,  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  fresh  meats,  and  fresh-meat  products : 

"No  licensee  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  fresh  meat  freah-meat  products. 
fresh  or  frozen  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  or  butter  which  have  been  held  for  a  period 
of  30  days  or  over  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  unless  such  commodities  are 
plainly  marked,  stamped,  or  tagged,  either  upon  the  container  wherein  packed 
or  upon  the  article  of  food  itself,  with  the  words  *Gold  storage.'  The  licensee 
shall  keep  Fuch  mark,  stamp,  or  tag  in  plain  view,  and  shall  not  represent  or 
advertise  as  fresh  any  such  conmiodities;  and  if  he  is  a  retailer  shall  display 
a  placard  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  'Cold-storage  goods*  on  the  bulk 
mass  or  articles  of  food.  Any  invoice  or  bill  rendered  for  such  goods  shall 
clearly  describe  the  commodities,  using  the  words  *Oold-storage  goods.* 

*'  No  licensee  shall  remove  or  erase,  or  permit  to  be  removed  or  erased,  any 
marlc,  stamp,  or  tag  bearing  the  words  'Cold  storage,'  or  other  words  required 
by  the  regulations  to  be  placed  on  any  food  conmiodities  or  upon  the  con- 
tainers wherein  they  are  packed,  unless  the  commodities  so  marked,  stamped. 
or  tagged  were  delivered  from  the  cold-storage  warehouse  where  originally 
stored  within  30  days  after  they  were  stored  and  were  not  again  put  into 
a  cold-storage  warehouse.  When  any  food  commodities  are  transferred  from 
a  container  bearing  the  words  'Cold  storage,'  or  such  food  comnHMlities  are 
divided  into  smaller  lots  or  units,  the  words  'Cold  storage'  shall  l>e  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked  upon  the  containers,  cartons,  imckages,  or  wrappers 
to  which  they  are  transferred." 

(3)  The  time  during  which  food  commodities  are  carried  under  refrigera- 
tion in  the  process  of  manufacture  is  not  to  be  included  in  calculating  the 
time  in  which  such  commodities  are  or  have  been  kept  in  cold  storage. 

(4)  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  food  commodities  that  the 
licensee  stores  for  the  UnltcSi  States  Army.     (Opinion  No.  A — 119.) 

Rule  7.  OrUy  food  in  good  condition  to  be  stored. — ^The  licensee  shall  not 
receive  for  storage  or  keep  in  any  cold-storage  warehouse  any  food  products 
which  are  apparently  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consumi>- 
don.    August  24,  1918. 

Herbert  Hoover, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 
August  24,  1918. 

[XXrV — ^B — 6,  continued,   7.     Nov.   1,   1918.     Insert   this   page   after   XXIV — ^B — 

Continued,  7.1 

Rule  B-6  of  Special  License  Regulations  No.  XXIV  requires  a  cold-storage 
warehouseman  to  mark  in  the  specified  manner  "any  fresh  meat  or  fresh- 
meat  products'*  as  well  as  certain  other  commoditlea  This  does  not  require 
dried-salt. meats  or  other  cured  meats  to  be  marked.  The  words  '^esh-meat 
products*'  refer  to  meat  products  remaining  in  the  fresh  state.  (Opinion 
A-124,  October  30,  1918.) 
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Exhibit  BB. 

[XXV— Title.] 

LXITED   STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION   SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGU- 
LATIONS No.  XXV— FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Effective  August  1,  1918. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  special  regulations  issued  up  to  July  15,  1918, 
which  affect  importers,  manufacturers,  mixers,  and  dealers  in  feeds  or  feed 
ingrcMiients,  excepting  millers  of  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  and  barley,  cottonseed 
crushers,  sugar  refiners,  and  other  licensees  who  manufacture  feed  as  a  by- 
product of  licensed  food  commodities  for  whom  special  sets  of  rules  have  been 
issued.  All  licensees  are  also  subject  to  General  License  Regulations  No.  1, 
issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet.  All  regulations  of  series  B  are  superseded  by 
tliesse  preneral  and  si)ecial  license  regulations  on  August  1,  1918. 

[XXV— A— i.] 
Special  License  Regulations  No.  XXV. 


A.   LICENSE   proclamation    OF  JANUARY    10,    1918. 

B3'  presidential  proclamation  dated  January  10,  1918,  the  folldwing  persons 
were  required  to  take  out  a  license  under  section  5  of  the  food-control  act  of 
August  10.  1917 : 

All  persons,  firms,  corporations,  and  associations  engaged  in  the  business 
of— 

(a)  Importing,  manufacturing  (including  mixing  and  processing  of  all  kinds), 
storing,  or  distributing  any  commercial  mixed  feeds  (including  dairy  feeds, 
horse  and  mule  feeds,  stock  feeds,  hog  feeds,  and  poultry  feeds)  ; 

(b)  Manufactumg  feeds  from  any  of  the  following  commodities  or  import- 
ing storing  or  distributing  any  of  the  following  commodities  as  feeds  or  feed 
ingredientsr: 


Buckwheat 

Kaffir. 

Milo. 

Feterita. 

Broom  corn. 

Cane  seed. 

Spelt. 

Kramer. 

Millet. 

Sunflower  seed. 

(ivdiu  and  seed  screenings. 

Lentils. 

Linseed  oil  cake. 


Linseed  oil  meal. 
Beans. 
Peas. 

Dried  brewers*  grains. 
Dried  distillers'  grains. 
Dried  yeast  grains. 
Malt  sprouts. 
Baled  hay. 
Baled  alfalfa. 
Baled  straw. 

Animal  or  fish   products  or  by-prod- 
ucts. 
Tankage. 


(c)  Importing,  manufacturing,  storing,  or  distributing  as  feed  any  prod- 
iK'ts  or  by-products  of  any  kind  of  the  following  commodities,  except  products  or 
hy-products  whose  importation,  manufacture,  storage,  or  distribution  is  already 
covered  by  a  license  held  by  any  such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association : 


Slielled  corn. 

Ear  corn. 

<  >ats. 

Barley. 

Wlieat. 

Rye. 

Buckwheat. 

Sorghum  grains. 

Bice. 

Grain  and  seed  screenings. 

Soya  beans. 


Velvet  beans. 

Peas. 

Peanuts. 

Copra. 

Palm  nut. 

Palm  kernel. 

Sugar  beets. 

Sugar  cane. 

Hay. 

Alfalfa. 

Straw. 


Rr  proclamation  of  October  8,  1917,  distributors  of  cottonseed  cake,  cotton- 
seed meal,  peanut  meal,  and  soya-bean  meal  had  already  been  licensed,  and  by 
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proclamation  of  May  14,  1918,  distribution  of  cottonseed  hulls  were  licensed: 

and  the  feed  dealers  handling  said  products  are  also  subject  to  the  following 

rules : 

[XXV— B— 1.1 


n.  SPECIAL  Kl-XI'LATIONS  APPLYING  TO  ALT,  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  IMPORTATION. 
MANI^FACTl'RE,  STOUT  NO,  OR  DISTRIKI'TION  OF  FEEHS  OR  FEED  INGKEDIENT^  A** 
DESCRIBED  IN  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  JANUARY  10,  lOlS.  EXCEPTING  MTLLEE* 
OF  WHEAT,  RYE,  CORN.  OATS,  AND  BAIII EY,  COTTONSEED  CRI'SHEER,  ST'GAR  BEFIN- 
ERS,  AND  OTHER  LICENSEES  WHO  MANUFACTn».E  FEED  AS  A  BY-PBODUCT  OF 
LICENSED  FOOD  COMilODITIES. 

Note. — Manufacturers  who  manufacture  feed  as  a  by-product  of  licensed 
food  commodities  are  governe<l  in  respect  to  such  manufacture  by  tlie  special 
regulation  applying  to  them.  Dealers  in  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  and  barl-v 
are  governed  by  special  license  regulations  No.  Ill,  which  differ  from  the 
following  feeding  stuffs  rules. 

Rule  1.  Limitation  on  stock  of  feed  under  control. — The  licensee  shall  not, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administxator  or  his 
duly  authorized  representative,  keep  on  hand,  or  have  in  possession,  or  under 
control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement,  at  any  time,  any  feed  ingredients 
or  feeding  stuffs  in  a  quantity  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of 
his  business  for  sale  by  him  during  the  next  60  days. 

Provided,  That  between  May  1  and  November  1  he  may  accumulate  a  total 
stock  not  at  any  time  in  excess  of  his  reasonable  requirements  for  sale  \iithin 
the  next  120  days.  Any  stock  which  is  in  excess  of  a  60-day s'  supply  on 
November  1  shall  not  be  increased  after  that  date,  but  nothing  in  this  rule 
shall  require  its  reduction  to  a  60-days*  supply  until  March  1  of  the  following 
year. 

Provided  further.  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  licensee  from  storine 
or  having  under  control  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  his  reasonable  require- 
ments throughout  the  period  of  scant  or  no  production  any  of  the  following 
commoditieB : 


Molasses  in  bulk. 

Alfalfa  meaL 

Dried  beet  pulp. 

Copra  cake  or  meal. 

Linseed  cake  or  meal. 

Mile. 

Baled  alfalfii. 

Millet. 

Palm  nut  meal. 

Palm  kernel  meal. 

Buckwheat  and  its  products. 

Fish  scrap. 

Peanut  hay  meal. 


Soya  bean  meal  from  imported  soya 

beans. 
Kaffir. 
Feterita. 
Sunflower  seed. 
Broken  wheat  mixture. 
Baled  straw. 
Baled  hay. 
Peanut  feed. 

Imported  wheat  screenings. 
Wild  buckwheat 
Peanut  meal  from  imported  peanuts. 


[XXV— B— 2,  8,  4.1 


Rule  2.  Feed  sold  shall  not  give  purchaser  a  supply  in  excess  of  that  per- 
mitted by  rule  1. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  feed 
Ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale 
or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  In  ex- 
cess of  his  reasonable  requirements  as  permitted  to  him  under  the  preceding 
special  rule  1 :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery 
of  any  feed  ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State, 
county,  or  municipal  governments  or  for  the  government  of  any  nation  at  war 
with  Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  carload,  the  licensee  having  only 
sufficient  of  that  commodity  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  such  carload. 

Rule  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  GO  days, — ^The  licensee  shaii 
not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  any 
feed  ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  other  than  those  specified  in  rule  1  for  ship- 
ment or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract, 
except  for  seeding  purposes :  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  applv 
to  contracts  with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  governments  or 
with  the  government  of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 
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Rule  4.  Minimum  carload  requirements. — All  carload  shipments  of  feeding 
stuffs  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not  less  than  60,000  pounds  unless  a  different 
minimum  is  authorized  by  special  written  permission  of  the  Uniteil  States 
Food  Administrator:  Provided^  however,  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying 
capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load  which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used 
without  such  perinission.  If  the  car  will  not  hold  60,000  pounds  it  shall  be 
loadeii  to  its  full  visible  capacity.  In  loading  molasses  feeds  in  warm  weather 
an  air  space  not  to  exceed  3  feet  from  top  row  of  sacljs  to  roof  of  car  at 
lowest  point  may  be  allowed,  to  insure  against  heating  of  feed. 

tXXV— B— 2.  3,  4  (a).     Sept.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXV—B— 2,  8,  4.] 

Rui£  2.  Feed  sold  sliall  not  give  purchaser  a  supply  in  excess  of  that  per- 
mitted by  rate  1. — ^The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  feed 
ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale 
or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  In  excess 
of  his  reasonable  requirements  as  permitted  to  him  under  the  preceding  special 
rule  1 :  Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any 
feed  ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county 
or  municipal  Governments,  or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  wi<^H 
Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  carload,  the  licensee  having  only  sufficient 
of  that  commodity  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  such  carload. 

RuiJE  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  60  days. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  feed 
ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  other  than  those  specified  in  rule  1  for  shipment 
or  delivery  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract,  except  for 
seeding  purposes :  Provided,  however.  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  to  contracts 
with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

RiTLE  4  (as  amended  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Minimum  carload  require- 
ments.— All  carload  shipments  of  feeding  stuffs  shall  be  made  in  car  lots  of  not 
less  than  60,000  pounds  unless  a  different  minimum  is  authorized  by  special 
written  x)ermis8ion  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator:  Provided,  how- 
crer.  That  when  cars  of  lower  carrying  capacity  are  used  the  maximum  load 
which  the  car  will  carry  may  be  used  without  such  permission.  If  the  car  will 
not  hold  60,000  pounds  it  shall  be  loaded  to  its  full  visible  capacity.  In  load- 
ing molasses  feeds  from  May  1,  to  October  31,  an  air  space  not  to  exceed  3  feet, 
and  from  November  1  to  April  30,  not  to  exceed  2  feet,  from  top  row  of  sacks 
to  roof  of  car  at  lowest  point  must  be  allowed  to  insure  against  heating  of  feed. 

[XXV— B— 2,  3,  4  (b).     Dec.  6,  1918.     BubBtltute  this  for  XXV— B— 2,  3,  4  (a).] 

Rule  2.  Feed  sold  shall  not  give  purchaser  a  supply  in  excess  of  that  per- 
mitted by  rule  1. — The  licensee  shall  not  sell  or  deliver  to  any  person  any  feed 
ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator  if  the  licensee  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  sale 
or  delivery  will  give  to  such  person  a  supply  of  any  such  commodities  in  excess 
of  his  reasonable  requirements  as  permitted  to  him  under  the  preceding  special 
rule  1 :  Proi'ided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  prevent  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any 
feed  Ingredients  or  feeding  stuffs  to  any  person  for  the  Federal,  State,  county, 
or  municipal  Governments,  or  for  the  Government  of  any  nation  at  war  with 
Germany,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  of  a  carload,  the  licensee  having  only  sufficient 
of  that  commodity  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  such  carload. 

Rule  3.  Contracts  must  provide  for  delivery  in  60  days. — ^The  licensee  shall 
not  make  or  have  outstanding  at  any  time  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  feed 
.ineredients  or  feeding  stuffs  other  than  those  specified  in  rule  1  for  shipment  or 
deliv(^ry  more  than  60  days  after  the  making  of  such  contract,  except  for  seed- 
ing purposes:  Provided,  however,  That  this  rule  shall  not' apply  to  contracts 
with  the  Federal,  State,  county,  or  municipal  Governments,  or  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  nation  at  war  with  Germany. 

Rule  4.  Minimnim  carload  requirements. — (Repealed  Dec.  5,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec.  10,  1918.) 

[XXV— B— 6,  6,  7.1 

Rule  5.  Storage  in  seaboard  elevators  limited  to  30  days. — No  licensee  (^r^^- 
ating  any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  other  storage  place  at  any  seaboard  shipping 
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polQt  shall  receive  for  or  keep  in  stdrage  sny  feedfjo^  fltal&  listed  altore. 
than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  anj  of  its  agepclcs,  for  a  ianser 
period  than  90  days,  or  in  the  cajse  of  any  sii^  oommodity  now  beid  is  «uin£r 
and  which  was  reoeived  in  storage  on  or  before  November  h,  15117,  for  a  "kJOiSK 
period  than  5  days  after  this  role  becomes  effiectiivu  withoot  tbe  <eoB£ieni  n 
writing  of  tlie  United  States  Food  AdministrattH*  <h-  bis  duly  MMtbarfuBd  re{cv- 
sentative  This  rale  shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  of  any  siKb  ooBEnDodiij  t: 
interior  points. 

Rule  6.  Wheat  not  to  be  told  for  feed.— Tbe  licensee  shall  not  wkiOwm  iiie 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  8^  wbeat,  except  il. 
feed,  for  feeding  purposes  or  use  wheat  in  manofactming  of  mhrinr  fe^f- 
Protided,  hoicever^  That  poultry  or  pigeon  feed  oontainiog  not  ZDone  riaLC  :■. 
per  cent  of  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  may  be  manufactnivd  juid  «» 0 . 
without  fi»uch  permission:  Provided  further.  That  any  wheat  nnlit  for  bnniBi 
consumption  and  unfit  for  poultry  and  pigeon  feed  may  be  used  for  orber 
feeding  purposes. 

HvLE  7.  Feed  to  be  9old  at  reasonable  advance  over  av€rage  rfoat^ — Ti^ 
licensee  in  any  »ile  of  feeding  stuflb  shall  take  no  more  than  a  reasonable  f»r^>r- 
for  such  sale  over  the  average  cost  of  his  stock  of  any  commodity  on  haiii.  --r 
under  control  not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be  sold,  and  in  arriTin?  at  the 
cost  of  com  or  oats  he  shall  take  into  consideration  the  gain  or  loss  resnlr^iL^ 
from  any  hedging  transaction  on  a  grain  exchange. 

Note. — ^This  rule  does  not  apply  to  wheat  mill  feeds  or  cottonseed  pro<1~  '- 
which  are  dealt  with  under  qpedal  regulations  O  and  D. 

[XXV--B~5,  6.  7  (a).     Sept,  26,  1918.     Sotistitote  this  for  XXT-^ — 5,  6,  7 

Rule  5.  Storage  in  Meaboard  elevators  UnUted  to  SO  days, — 'So  licensee  opc:- 
ating  any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  other  storage  place  at  any  seaboard  shi^^HLj 
point  shall  receive  for  or  keep  in  storage  any  feeding  stulEB  listed  above,  other 
than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  agencies,  tor  a  longer 
period  than  30  days,  or  in  the  case  of  any  such  conmiodity  now  held  in 
storage  and  which  was  received  in  storage  on  or  before  November  1,  1917,  for 
a  longer  period  than  5  days  after  this  rule  becomes  effective,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly  author- 
ized representative.  This  rule  shall  not  apiriiy  to  the  storage  of  any  sach  com- 
modity at  inttfior  points. 

RXTLE  6.  Wheat  not  to  be  told  for  feed, — ^The  licensee  shall  not  without  the 
permission  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  sell  wheat,  except  mill 
feed,  for  feeding  purposes  or  use  wheat  in  manufacturing  or  mixing  feed: 
Provided,  however.  That  poultry  or  pigeon  feed  containing  not  more  than  10 
per  cent*  of  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  may  be  manufactnred  and 
sold  without  such  permission:  Provided  further.  That  any  wheat  unfit  for 
human  consumption  and  unfit  for  poultry  and  pigeon  feed  may  be  used  for 
other  feeding  purposes. 

Rule  7  (as  amended,  elEective  Oct  1,  ldl8).  Feed  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
advance  over  average  cost, — ^The  licensee  in  any  sale  of  feeding  stulb  shall 
take  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  sale  over  the  average  cost  of 
his  stock  of  any  commodity  on  hand  or  under  control  not  at  that  time  con- 
tracted to  be  sold,  and  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  grain  he  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  any  hedging  transaction  on  a  grain 
exchange.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  feeding  stuffs  (other  than  grain,  hay, 
or  seed)  purchased  by  one  wholesale  feed  dealer  from  another  wholesale  feed 
dealer,  and  no  such  feeding  stuffs  so  purchased  shall  be  included  in  calculating 
the  average  cost  above  referred  to. 

Note. — ^Thls  rule  does  not  apply  to  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products, 
rice  polish,  rice  bran  or  dried  beet  pulp,  which  are  dealt  with  under  special 
regulations  C  and  D. 

Margins  and  profits  for  wholesale  dealers  in  feeding  stuffs, — ^The  United 
States  Food  Administration  considers  that  in  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  at  whole- 
sale the  advance  on  any  individual  sale  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  the 
purchase  price  delivered  at  railroad  station,  plus  15  per  cent  The  Food 
Administration  will  therefore  consider  any  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  in  excess  of 
this  advance  as  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  rule.  This  margin  will  also  apply 
to  the  sale  of  com,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  as  feed,  in  assorted  cars  with  other 
feeding  stuffs  but  not  in  straight  carload  quantities,  but  will  not  apply  to 
wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  or  dried  beet 
pulp,  for  which  special  margins  have  been  prescribed.  For  margins  applying 
on  straight  carload  shipments  of  grain,  see  the  grain  dealers'  Rules  No  III — \ 
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Furthermore,  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning 
by  any  wholesale  dealer  in  feeding  stuffs  of  more  than  4  per  cent  upon  the 
total  gross  sales,  if  his  gross  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  amount  to  $100,000  or  more 
per  annum,  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits 
the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits.  In  the  case  of  dealers  who  handle  wheat 
mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  and  dried  beet  pulp, 
as  well  as  other  feeds,  the  4  per  cent  will  be  calculated  on  all  sales. 

The  maximum  margin  on  individual  sales  is  purposely  made  wide  because  of 
the  speculative  character  of  the  products  dealt  with,  and  the  fluctuating  prices 
which  may  prevail.  As  pointed  out,  the  general  average  on  all  sales  must  not 
exceed  4  per  cent  advance  over  the  cost  of  materials  and  overhead,  nor  must 
this  4  per  cent  limitation  modij^  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  contained 
in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a  licensee  shall  not  earn  more  than 
a  reasonable  net  profit  on  his  capital  invested. 

£XXV— B— «,  6,  7  (b).     Nov.  16,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXV— B— 5,  6,  7  (a).] 

Ruus  5.  Storage  in  seaboard  elevators  limited  to  SO  days. — No  licensee  oper- 
ating any  elevator,  warehouse,  or  other  storage  place  at  any  seaboard  ship- 
ping point  shall  receive  for  or  keep  in  storage  any  feeding  stuffs  listed  above, 
other  than  for  the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its  agencies,  for  a 
longer  period  than  30  days,  or  In  the  case  of  any  such  commodity  now  held 
in  storage  and  which  was  received  in  storage  on  or  before  November  1,  1917, 
for  a  longer  period  than  5  days  after  this  rule  becomes  effective,  without  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  of  any 
such  commodity  at  interior  points. 

RiiLE  ^  Wheat  not  to  be  sold  for  feed, — (Repealed  Nov.  2,  effective  Nov. 
4,  1918.) 

Rule  7  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Feed  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
advance  over  average  cost. — ^The  licensee  in  any  sale  of  feeding  stufEs  shall 
take  no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  sale  over  the  average  cost  of 
his  stock  of  any  commodity  on  hand  or  under  control  not  at  that  time  con- 
tracted to  be  sold,  and  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  grain  he  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration the  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  any  hedging  transaction  on  a  grain 
exchange.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  feeding  stuffs  (other  than  grain,  hay, 
or  seed)  purchased  by  one  wholesale  feed  dealer  from  another  wholesale  feed 
dealer,  and  no  such  feeding  stuffs  so  purchased  shall  be  included  in  calculating 
the  average  cost  above  referred  to. 

Note. — This  rule  does  not  apply  to  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products, 
rice  polish,  rice  bran,  or  dried  beet  pulp,  which  are  dealt  with  under  special 
regulations  C  and  D. 

Margins  and  profits  for  wholesale  dealers  in  feeding  stuffs. — ^The  United 
States  Food  Administration  considers  that  in  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  at  whole- 
sale the  advance  on  any  individual  sale  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  the 
purchase  price  delivered  at  railroad  station,  plus  15  per  cent.  The  Food 
Administration  will  therefore  consider  any  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  in  excess  of 
this  advance  as  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  rule.  This  margin  will  also  apply 
to  the  sale  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  as  feed,  in  assorted  cars  with  other 
feeding  stuffs  but  not  in  straight  carload  quantities,  but  will  not  apply  to 
wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  or  dried  beet 
pulp,  for  which  special  margins  have  been  prescribed.  For  margins  applying 
on  straight  carload  shipments  of  grain,  see  the  grain  dealers'  Rules  No.  Ill — ^A. 

Furthermore,  the  F(K>d  Administration  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning 
by  any  wholesale  dealer  in  feeding  stuffs  of  more  than  4  per  cent  upon  the 
total  gross  sales,  if  his  gross  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  amount  to  $100,000  or 
more  per  annum,  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which 
prohibits  the  taking  of  unreasonable  profits.  In  the  case  of  dealers  who 
handle  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed  products,  rice  polish,  rice  bran,  and  dried 
beet  pulp,  as  well  as  other  feeds,  the  4  per  cent  will  be  calculated  on  all  sales. 

The  maximum  margin  on  individual  sales  is  purposely  made  wid^  because  of 
the  speculative  character  of  '  the  products  dealt  with,  and  the  fiuctuatlng 
prices  which  may  prevail.  As  pointed  out,  the  general  average  on  all  sales 
must  not  exceed  4  per  cent  advance  over  the  cost  of  materials  and  overhead, 
nor  must  this  4  per  cent  limitation  modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle 
contained  in  the  Food  Administration  regulations  that  a  licensee  shall  not 
earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net  profit  on  his  capital  invested. 
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Rule  8  (eflectlYe  Oct  1,  1918).  Margins  far  wholesale  dealer,  em 
stuffs  bought  from  another  wholesale  dealer. — ^No  wholesale  dealer  in  fieediiig 
stufEs  shall  sell  any  feeding  staffs  which  he  has  parchased  from  another  whole- 
sale dealer,  other  than  grain,  hay,  or  seed,  at  an  advance  over  the  average  cost 
to  the  dealer  who  honght  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  greater  than  would  be 
reasonable  for  the  first  dealer  to  charge  if  selling  diect  to  a  retailer.  No  whole- 
sale dealer  shall  purchase  feeding  stufib  from  another  dealer  without  obtain- 
ing from  him  a  written  statement  giving  the  average  delivered  purchase  price 
paid  by  the  dealer  who  purchased  direct  from  tlie  manufacturer  for  his  stock 
of  such  commodity,  and  the  margin  which  he  has  added. 

Note. — ^The  Food  Administration  has  considered  the  adviahility  of  prohibit- 
ing all  resales  of  feeding  stuffs  between  wholesale  feed  dealers,  hat  has  decided^ 
under  the  above  rule,  to  permit  such  resales  if  the  total  margin  charged  by  the 
wholesale  dealers,  does  not  exceed  the  margin  which  would  be  considered  rea- 
sonable if  the  product  passed  through  the  hands  of  one  dealer  only. 

Rule  9  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  No  resales  unless  cost  and  margin  are  stated 
on  sales  memorandum  and  invoice. — ^No  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  sell  feed 
unless  he  states  upon  his  contract  or  sales  memorandum  and  upon  the  invoice 
the  average  delivered  purchase  price  of  his  stock  of  such  conmiodity  on  hand 
or  under  control  at  the  time  they  are  contracted  to  be  sold,  or  in  cases  where 
he  purchased  feeding  stuffs  other  than  grain  or  seed  from  another  wholesale 
feed  dealer,  the  average  delivered  purchase  price  paid  by  the  dealer  who 
bought  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Note. — Under  the  above  rule  the  following  notation  should  be  made  on  the 
contract  or  sales  memorandum  and  upon  the  invoice  by  every  Jobber  of  feed : 

"  This  invoice  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  an  a^^erage  purchase  price  of  $3  per  ton. 
I  have  added  a  gross  margin  of  $3  per  ton.'* 

If  the  feed,  other  than  grain  or  seed,  has  been  purchased  from  another  feed 
dealer,  the  following  notation  should  be  made : 

"  This  invoice  Is  sold  on  the  basis  of  an  average  purchase  price  (when  bought 
from  manufacturer)  of  $3  per  ton. 

"The  first  dealer  added  a  gross  margin  of  $3  per  ton  and  freight  of  $3 
per  ton. 

**  I  have  added  a  gross  margin  of  |3  per  ton.** 

[XXV— c—i,  2,  8.] 

C.   SPECIAL  BEOI7LATI0178  AFPLTING  TO  WHEAT  MIIX  FEEDS. 

Note. — ^All  wheat  millers  should  sell  wheat  mill  feed  on  a  fair-price  schedule 
which  is  based  on  the  Crovemment  wheat  price,  and  which  is  furnished  to  each 
mill.  The  rule  requires  that  upon  request  the  mill  furnish  to  any  person  a  copy 
of  its  fair-price  schedule  as  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion. The  purchaser  is  abetting  a  violation  of  the  milling  rules  if  he  pays 
more  for  feed  than  is  permitted  thereby. 

Rule  1.  One  brokerage  not  to  exceed  25  cents  a  ton  permitted. — ^No  licensee 
selling  wheat  mill  feed  as  a  broker  shall  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  broker- 
age, not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  ton,  and  no  licensee  shall  charge  a  brokerage  on 
any  wheat  mill  feed  on  which  a  brokerage  has  already  been  charged. 

Rule  2.  One  commission  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  ton  permitted  on  consigned 
feed. — ^No  licensee  selling  wheat  mill  feed  as  a  commission  agent  for  the  sale 
of  consigned  wheat  mill  feeds,  making  sale,  delivery,  and  collection,  shall  charge 
more  than  a  reasonable  commission,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  i)er  ton;  and  no 
licensee  shall  charge  a  commission  on  any  wheat  mill  feed  on  which  a  com- 
mission has  already  been  charged. 

Rule  3.  Reasonable  margins  fixed  for  jobbers. — ^No  licensee  buying  and  sell- 
ing wheat  mill  feeds  as  a  wholesaler  or  Jobber  shall  charge  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable advance  over  the  bulk  price  at  mill  of  the  particular  wheat  mill  feed 
sold  (plus  freight  and  cost  of  sacks),  such  advance  not  to  exceed  the  following: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sight  draft, 
$1  per  ton. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival  draft  terms,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-Jobbers'  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft  or  demand  draft,  ^.50 
per  ton. 

Sale  ex-Jobbers*  warehouse,  upon  arrival  draft  terms,  $8  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit  not  to  exceed  $1  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the  mar- 
gin which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival  draft  terms. 
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[XXV— C—1.  2,  3  (a).     Sept.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXV— C—1,  2.  3.] 

C.   SPECIAL  KEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  WHEAT  MILL  FEEDS,  BICE  POLISH,  RICE  BRAN, 

AND   PRIED   BEET   PULP. 

Note.-— IV/iea*  mill  feed  prices. — ^All  wheat  millers  should  sell  wheat  mill 
feed  on  a  fair-price  schedule  which  is  based  on  the  Government  wheat  price 
and  which  is  furnished  to  each  miU.  The  rules  require  that  upon  request  the 
mill  furnish  to  any  person  a  copy  of  its  fair-price  schedule  as  prescribed  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration.  The  purchaser  is  abetting  a  viola- 
tion of  the  milling  rules  if  he  pays  more  for  feed  than  is  permitted  thereby. 

Rice  feed  fyrices. — ^Under  a  uniform  agreement  with  the  United  States  Food 
Administrator,  all  rice  millers  have  agreed  to  sell  rice  polish  at  not  to  exceed 
$50  per  ton  packed  in  customary  manner,  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  mills,  and  rice  bran 
at  not  to  exceed  $36  per  ton  packed  in  customary  manner,  car  lots  f.  o.  b. 
mills. 

Beet  pulp  prices, — ^The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  fixed  the 
following  prices  for  beet  pulp  as  returning  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  beet 
sugar  manufacturers: 

Per  ton. 

Wet  beet  pulp,  bulk  mill $0. 80 

Wet  beet  pulp  out  of  silo,  bulk  mill 1. 25 

Dried  beet  pulp,  sacked  f.  o.  b.  factory,  in  car  lots 40. 00 

Rule  1  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  One  brokerage  not  to  exceed 
25  cents  a  ton  permitted, — "So  licensee  selling  the  above  feeds  as  a  broker  shall 
charge  more  than  a  reasonable  brokerage,  not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  ton,  and 
no  licensee  shall  charge  a  brokerage  on  any  wheat  mill  feed  on  which  a  broker- 
age has  already  been  charged. 

Rule  2  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  One  commission  not  to  exceed 
50  cents  a  ton  permitted  on  consigned  feed. — ^No  licensee  selling  the  above 
feeds  as  a  commission  agent  for  the  sale  of  consigned  wheat  mill  feeds  making 
sale,  delivery,  and  collection,  shaU  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  commission, 
not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  ton ;  and  no  licensee  shall  charge  a  commmission  on 
any  of  the  above  feeds  on  which  a  commission  has  already  been  charged. 

Note. — (Commission  or  brokerage  must  be  paid  out  of  the  margin  or  price 
allowed  by  the  regulations  to  the  person  paying  the  commission  or  brokerage 
and  must  not  be  added  to  price  charged. 

Rule  3  (as  amended,  effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Reasonable  margins  fixed  for 
dealers. — No  licensee  buying  and  seUing  the  above  feeds  as  a  wholesaler  or 
jobber  shall  charge  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  the  bulk  price  at 
mill  of  the  particular  feed  sold  (plus  freight  and  cost  of  sacks),  such  ad- 
vance not  to  exceed  the  following: 

Shipment  from  miP  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft,  or  sight 
draft,  $1  per  ton. 

Shipment  from  miM  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival  draft  terms,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Rule  4.  No  resales  of  wheat  mill  feeds  if  total  ma/rgin  exceeds  that  pre- 

Sale  ex- jobbers*  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft,  or  demand  draft, 
$2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-jobbers'  warehouse,  upon  arrival  draft  terms,  $3  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit  not  to  exceed  $1  per  ton  may  be  added  to  the 
margin  which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival  draft  terms, 

[XXV— C— 4.] 

Rule  4.  No  resales  of  wheat  mill  feeds  if  total  margin  exceeds  that  pre- 
scribed in  rule  3. — No  wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  sell  wheat  mill  feed  to  any 
person  other  than  a  retail  dealer,  manufacturer,  or  a  consumer:  Provided, 
That  he  may  sell  to  another  wholesaler  or  jobber  if  in  making  such  sales  he 
states  to  the  buyer  the  price  which  was  paid  bulk  mill  for  the  particular 
wheat  mill  feeds  sold  in  such  case.  The  buyer  shall  not  sell  such  mill  feed 
at  more  than  the  advances  specified  in  rule  3  over  the  bulk  mill  price  of  the 
particular  w^heat  mill  feed  so  purchased  from  another  wholesaler  or  jobber. 

[XXV — C — 4,  5.  6  (a).    Sept.  26,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXV— C — 4.  5,  6.] 

Rule  4  (repealed  Oct.  1,  1918).  No  resales  of  wheat  mill  feeds  if  total  margin 
exceeds  that  prescribed  in  rule  3. — Dealers  in  wheat  mill  feed  as  well  as  other 
feeds  are  now  governed  as  to  resales  by  rules  B — 7,  8,  9,  which  see  above. 
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Rule  5  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Use  of  tcheat  miU  feeds  limited  to  certain 
purposes, — ^The  wholesaler,  retailer,  or  jobber  shall  not  mix  any  greater  per- 
centage of  his  total  output  of  wheat  mill  feed  with  other  feeding  stuffs,  or  >*A[ 
any  greater  percentage  to  feed  mixers  for  such  mixing,  than  he  mixed  or  sold 
In  the  year  1917. 

He  shall  not  sell  any  wheat  mill  feed  for  any  other  purposes  than  the  ferdinjr 
of  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  young  pigs,  or  young  calves,  or  the  preparation  of  n 
weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals. 

Before  selling  any  wheat  mill  feed  to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer  or  mlxe^i 
feed  manufacturer  he  shall  require  a  pledge  in  the  following  form : 

"  In  order  to  assist  the  Food  Administration  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
wheat  mill  feeds,  I  hereby  undertake  on  honor  not  to  use  wheat  mill  feeds  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  poultry,  young  pigs,  or  young 
calves,  or  the  preparation  of  a  weekly  bran  mash  for  work  animals.  I  will  not 
feed  any  more  wheat  mill  feeds  than  is  customarily  fed  to  such  animals,  an*' 
I  further  agree  not  to  have  at  any  time  more  than  a  60-days*  supply  of  wheat 
feeds  on  hand  " 

Rule  6  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  MUl  feed  to  be  distHbuted  as  in  i9i7.— The 
feed  whol^aler  or  jobber  shall  distribute  all  wheat  mill  feed  and  dried  beet 
pulp  handled  by  him  equitaMy  between  the  different  States  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  manner  that  during  each  calendar  quarter  on  and  after  October  1,  191 S. 
the  amount  of  wheat  mill  feed  or  dried  l)eet  pulp  shipped  into  any  State  shall 
not  be  a  less  percentage  of  his  total  shipments  of  wheat  mill  feed  or  dried  bet^t 
pulp  during  such  quarter  than  was  shipped  into  such  State  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  year  1917.  Where  shipments  made  in  1917  were  subsequently 
reconsigned  to  other  points,  the  ultimate  i)oint  of  consignment  shall  be  taken  a<s 
the  basis  for  the  foregoing  calculation.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  wheat  mill 
feed  or  dried  beet  pulp  handled  by  wholesalers  or  jobtiers  located  in  the  drought 
States  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

[XXV— C — 4,  5.  6  (b).     Dec.  21.  1919.    Substitnte  this  for  XXV— C — 4,  5.  6  (a).l 

Rule  4  (repealed  Oct.  1,  1918).  No  resales  of  wheat  mill  feeds  if  total  mar- 
gin exceeds  that  prescribed  in  rule  5. — ^Dealers  in  wheat  mill  feed  as  well  as 
other  feeds  are  now  governed  as  to  resales  by  rules  B — 1,  8,  9,  which  see  above. 

Rule  5.  Use  of  wheat  mill  feeds  limited  to  certain  purposes. — (Repealed 
Dec.  19,  1918,  effective  immediately.) 

Rule  6.  Mill  feed  to  be  distributed  as  in  1917, — (Repealed  Dec.  19,  1918, 
effective  immediately.) 

[XXV— C — 4.  6,  6.     Oct.  16,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XXV— C — 4,  5,  6   (a).] 

Note  to  Rule  5. — In  administering  Rule  XXV — C — 5  and  Rule  II — ^A— 31 
millers  and  dealers  should  not  for  the  present  require  the  pledge  on  sales  to 
persons  in  the  drought  areas  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  It  is  impracticable  to  extend  this  exception  to  small 
drought  areas  in  other  States.  Where  the  exception  is  granted  at  all  it  must 
be  State  wide  and  our  information  indicates  that  above-named  States  are  onl.v 
ones  where  drought  is  sufllciently  serious  to  justify  an  exception  for  entire 
State.  Millers  and  dealers  should  be  advised.  (Telegram  to  Federal  food 
administrators,  Oct.  11,  1918). 

[XXV— D—l,  2,  3.] 

D.   8FECXAL  BEGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  DBAUCBS  AND  BUTEB8   IN   COTTONSEED  CASX. 
COTTONSEED  ICEAL,  COTTONSEED  HULLS,  PEANUT  KEAL,  AND  SOYA-BEAN  MEAL. 

Rule  1.  To  b^  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  particular  lot  sold.— 
The  licensee  shall  sell  the  above  commodities  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  actual  cost  of  the  particular  commodity  sold,  without  regard 
to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — ^Until  further  notice  the  United  States  Food  Administration  win 
regard  any  resale  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  by  jobbers  or  wholesalers  at  mar- 
gins in  excess  of  the  following  as  unreasonable  and  In  violation  of  the  for^oini; 
rule: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sl^t  draft. 
|1  per  ton. 
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Shipment  from  mill  or  In  transit,  sale  on  arrival  draft  terms,  $1.50  per 
ton. 

Sale  exjobber*8  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft,  or  demand  draft,  where 
meal  or  ealte  is  actually  handled  through  the  warehouse,  $2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  exjobber's  warehouse  upon  arrival  draft  terms  where  meal  or  cake  Is 
actually  handled  through  the  warehouse,  $3  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit  except  to  other  wholesalers  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
ton  may  be  added  to  the  margin  which  could  be  charged  If  sold  on  arrival  draft 
terms. 

RtTi£  2.  New  crop  cottonseed  products  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  before  Au- 
gust 1. — The  licensee  shall  not  buy  or  sell  cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  cake, 
or  cottonseed  hulls  made  or  to  be  made  from  new-crop  cotton  seed,  grown  in 
the  United  States  before  August  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  cotton  seed  is 
grown. 

Note. — ^Under  special  rule  B — ^3  these  products  can  only  be  bought  or  sold 
after  August  1  for  60  days'  delivery. 

Rule  3.  Quotations  based  on  protein  or  fat  content, — Licensees  who  base 
quotations  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  upon  either  the  protein  or  fat  content, 
or  combination  thereof,  shall  not  use  any  range  of  percentages,  but  shall  state 
that  the  product  offered  contains  not  less  than  a  definite  percentage. 

[XXV— 1>— 1,  2,  3  (a).     Dec.  13,  IMS.     Substitute  this  for  XXV— D—1,  2,  3.] 

D.    8PECIAI.  BBGULATIONS   APPLYING   TO  DEALERS   AND   BUYERS   IN   COTTONSEED   CAKE, 
COTTONSEED  MEAL,  COTTONSEED  HULLS,  PEANUT  MEAL,  AND  SOYA-BEAN  MEAL. 

Rule  1.  To  be  sold  at  reasonable  advance  over  cost  of  particular  lot  sold. — 
The  licensee  shall  sell  the  above  commodities  at  not  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  actual  cost  of  the  particular  commodity  sold,  without  regard 
to  the  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Note. — ^Uritil  further  notice  the  United  States  Food  Administration  will 
regard  any  resale  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake  by  jobbers  or  wholesalers  at  mar- 
gins in  excess  of  the  following  as  unreasonable  and  in  violation  of  the  foregoing 
rule: 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  demand  draft  or  sight  draft, 
$1  per  ton. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival  draft  terms,  $1.50  per  ton. 

Sale  exjobber's  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight  draft,  or  demand  draft,  where 
meal  or  cake  is  actually  handled  through  the  warehouse,  $2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  exjobber's  warehouse  upon  arrival  draft  terms  where  meal  or  cake  is 
actually  handled  through  the  warehouse,  $3  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit  except  to  other  wholesalers  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
ton  may  be  added  to  the  margin  which  could  be  charged  if  sold  on  arrival  draft 
terms. 

Rule  2.  New  crop  cottonseed  products  not  to  be  bought  or  sold  before  Au- 
gust 1. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1018.) 

Rule  3.  Quotations  Inised  on  protein  or  fat  content. —  (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said 
repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

I XXV — 1>— 1.  2.  8— Note.     Sept.  26,  1918.     This  should  be  inserted  after  XXV— D— 

1.  2,  8.] 

Note  to  Rule  1. — Resales  are  forbidden  by  rule  B — 8  unless  they  divide  the 
above  margin. 

Under  the  stabilization  program  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
based  on  the  price  of  cotton  seed  at  the  average  agreed  upon  by  the  producers 
and  the  Food  Administration  the  following  prices  have  been  arranged  for  cot- 
tonseed meal,  cake,  and  hulls : 

Ck>ttonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  43  per  cent  protein  in  any 
quantity  $57  per  ton  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Texas. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  40  per  cent  protein  in  any  quan- 
tity $54  per  ton  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Oklahoma. 

Cottonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  36  per  cent  protein  in  any  quan- 
tity $51  per  ton  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Imperial  County, 
Calif.,  and  $55  per  ton  in  sacks  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Calif. 
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Cottonseed  meal  and  screeninl  cracketl  cake  36  per  cent  protein  in  any  quan- 
tity $53  per  ton  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  all  points  of  manufacture  in  Alabama,  Arkan- 
Sfls,  Florida,  Gorgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

Bulk,  loose,  or  slab  cottonseed  cake  shall  be  not  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and 
bulk  or  loose  cottonseed  meal  and  screened  cracked  cake  shall  be  not  less  than 
$4  per  ton,  under  the  prices  specified  above. 

All  cottonseed  meal,  screened  cracked  cake,  bulk  cake  showing  protein  con- 
tent other  than  above  specified  may  be  offered  and  sold  at  $1  for  each  unit  pro- 
tein over  or  under  the  percentages  as  shown  above :  Provided,  however.  If  cot- 
tonseed meal  or  cake  upon  delivei-y  Is  ascertained  to  be  of  lower  protein  content 
than  justified  by  price  charged,  any  refund  must  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $L40 
per  unit  protein.  Each  shipment  or  delivery  shall  be  considered  separately  and 
without  relation  to  the  whole  contract.  This  rule  must  not  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  an  exception  to  the  pure-food  act  of  1906  or  any  of  the  amendments 
thereto. 

Cottonseed  hulls,  bulk  or  loose,  $20  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Prices  specified  are  net  to  manufacturer.  Terms  of  sale  are  upon  the  basis 
of  cash  or  its  equivalent. 

All  manufacturers  are  urged  to  give  preference  In  the  sales  of  their  products 
to  producers  and  consumers. 

Undr  the  Food  Administration  regulations,  manufacturers  of  cottonseed  meal, 
cake  and  hulls  are  not  permitted,  to  the  exclusion  of  consumers,  to  make  sales 
of  their  products  to  firms,  factories,  or  corporations  in  which  the  corporation 
or  the  ofllcers  of  the  producing  mill  may  be  interested,  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  Food  Administration. 

[XXV— E—l.] 
E.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  DEALEBS   IN   HOMINY  FEED. 

Rule  1.  Spedflcaiions  for  hominy  feed, — On  and  after  August  1,  1918.  the 
licensee  shall  not  knowingly  quote,  sell,  or  label  products  of  com  under  the 
following  designations  unless  they  conform  to  the  following  si>ecifications.  In 
cases  where  the  licensee  after  an  inspection  of  the  goods  has  no  reason  to 
suspect  a  failure  to  conform  to  the  specifications,  he  shall  not  be  held  to  violate 
this  rule  if  he  quotes  or  sells  products  under  the  designation  used  by  the  miller 
selling  to  him. 

Hominy  feed,  hominy  meal,  or  hominy  chop  shall  be  a  kiln-dried  mixture  of 
the  mill  run  bran  coating,  the  mill  run  germ,  with  or  without  a  partial  ex- 
traction of  the  oil  and  a  part  of  the  starchy  portion  of  the  corn  kernel  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  hominy,  hominy  grits,  and  corn  meal  by  the  determinating 
process  from  clean  sound  white  corn,  shall  contain  not  to  exceed  14  per  cent 
moisture,  not  to  exceed  7  per  cent  fiber,  not  less  than  10  per  cent  proteia,  not 
less  than  5  per  cent  fat,  and  shall  have  a  texture  fine  enough  to  sift  through 
No.  12  wire  bolting  cloth. 

Yellow  hominy  feed,  yellow  hominy  meal,  or  yellow  hominy  chop  shall  con- 
form to  the  specifications  for  hominy  meal,  hominy  flour,  or  hominy  chop  in 
all  respects  except  that  It  shall  be  made  from  clean  sound  yellow  com  instead 
of  white  com. 

Note. — Blackstrap  molasses. — ^The  attention  of  feed  manufacturers  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  refiners  of  sugar  In  the  United  States  have  been  forbidden  to 
sell  blackstrap  molasses  in  bulk  at  more  than  18  cents  per  gallon,  or  in  barrels 
at  more  than  23  cents  per  gallon.  The  prices  named  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  prlmarr 
markets  or  port  of  entry,  or  point  of  production,  if  carrying  same  freight  rate 
as  from  primary  markets,  net  cash  in  10  days  without  discount,  and  shall  in- 
clude brokerage  and  any  profit  taken  by  distributors  in  tank  cars  direct  from 
the  refiners,  but  shall  not  include  freight  or  tank  car  charges. 

Feed  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  buy  blackstrap  molasses  at  the  above 
prices  in  tank  cars,  paying  in  addition  thereto  only  the  freight  and  tank  car 
charges.  An  additional  margin  of  10  per  cent  Is  permitted  to  dealers  in  barrels 
wbo  handle  such  barrels  through  their  warehouse. 

Tl^e  same  rules  apply  to  imported  blackstrap  molasses. 
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(XXV — E— 1   (a).     XXV— F—1    (a>.     Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXV— E—1 

and  XXV — F — 1.] 

E,   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  DEALERS  IN  HOMINY  FEED. 

Rule  1.  Spedficationa  for  hominy  feed. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to 
become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

F.       SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  BARLEY,  RYE,  AND  OAT  MILL  FEEDS. 

Rui^  1.  Feed  products  not  to  he  separated. — (Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal 
to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

[XXV— F—l.     Sept.  26,  1918.    This  should  be  inserted  after  XXV— B—1.] 
F.       SPECIAL  LICENSE  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  BARLEY,  RYE,  AND  OAT  MILL  FEEDS. 

Rule  1  (Effective  October  1,  1918).  Feed  products  not  to  he  separated. — 
Tbe  licensee  shall  not  make  any  separation  of  the  forty-five  or  higher  per 
cent  feed  by-product  created  in  the  manufacture  of  barley  flour  or  of  the 
thirty  or  higher  per  cent  by-product  created  in  the  manufacture  of  rye  flour, 
or  of  the  feed  by-product  created  in  the  manufacture  of  oatmeal,  rolled  oats, 
or  oat  flour,  and  such  feed  by-product  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats  shall  be  sold 
intact.  Nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  of  these  unseparated  by- 
products in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  mixed  feeds. 

Note. — ^The  attention  of  the  feed  dealer  and  commercial  mixed  feed  manu- 
facturer is  called  to  the  fact  that  barley,  rye,  and  oat  millers  are  forbidden  to 
sell  their  feed  by-products  at  a  price  per  ton  in  excess  of  the  price  per  ton  of 
the  raw  grain  from  which  it  is  manufactured.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
hominy  feed. 

[XXV— G—1.     Sept.  26,  1918.     This  should  be  inserted  after  XXV— F—l.] 

O.      SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    MANUFACTURERS    OF    COMMERCIAL    MIXED 

FEEDS. 

Rule  1  (Effective  Oct.  1,  1918).  Use  of  wheat  mill  feed  limited. — ^The  manu- 
facturer of  commercial  mixed  feeds  shall  not  use  more  wheat  mill  feed  in 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  feeds  than  he  used  In  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  year  1917.  He  shall  not  at  any  time  have  on  hand,  In  possession,  or  under 
control  by  contract  or  other  arrangement  any  wheat  mill  feeds  In  a  quantity 
In  excess  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business  for  sale  by  him 
during  the  next  sixty  days. 

PROFIT   LIMITATION. 

Under  Rule  B — 7,  prescribing  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  sale  of  feedlng- 
.•^  tuffs,  the  following  announcement  has  been  Issued  applying  to  the  manu- 
facture of  commercial  mixed  feeds: 

Margins  and  profits  for  mixed-feed  manufacturers. — The  United  States  Food 
Administration  considers  that  In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ground  or 
crushed  grains  or  ground  hay,  and  of  all  commercial  mixed  feeds,  the  advance 
on  any  individual  sale  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  materials,  manufacturing, 
and  overhead,  plus  12^  per  cent.  The  Food  Administration  will  therefore 
consider  unreasonable  and  as  a  violation  of  the  foregoing  rule  any  sale  of 
such  feeds  In  excess  of  this  advance. 

Furthermore,  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning 
or  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  total  gross  sales  of  any  such  feedli\g  stuffs. 
If  the  dealers*  gross  sales  amount  to  $100,000  or  more  per  annum,  to  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  un- 
reasonable profits. 

The  maximum  margin  on  Individual  sales  Is  purposely  made  wide  because 
of  the  speculative  character  of  the  products  which  enter  Into  such  manufac- 
ture and  the  rapidly  fluctuating  prices  which  may  prevail.  As  pointed  out, 
the  general  average  on  all  sales  must  not  exceed  6  per  cent  advance  over  the 
cost  of  materials,  manufacture,  and  overhead,  nor  does  this  6  per  cent  llmlta- 
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tion  modify  or  abrogate  the  general  principle  contained  in  the  Food  Admin- 
istration regulations  that  a  licensee  shall  not  earn  more  than  a  reasonable  net 
profit  on  his  capital  invested.  The  manufacture  of  mixed  feetls  is  a  business 
which  varies  in  many  respects  according  to  the  type  of  feed,  the  exi)ense  of 
manufacture,  and  the  rapidity  of  turnover.  There  are  therefore  some  manu- 
facturers to  whom  a  6  per  cent  annual  net  profit  may  give  an  unreasonable 
return  on  their  investment.  In  such  case  they  are  obliged  to  sell  at  a  lower 
average  return. 

One  margin  only. — Mixed-feed  manufacturers  are  not  allowed  dire<'tly  or 
indirectly  to  take  any  feed  dealer's  margin  on  their  mixed  feed.  On  fee<l 
which  they  buy  and  sell  without  mixing  or  processing  in  any  manner  they 
may  take  only  the  feed  dealers'  margins,  and  not  that  permitted  to  mixed 
feed  manufacturers.  Feed  manufacturers  may  not  establish  any  jobbing  de- 
partment for  feeds  of  their  own  manufacture  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
profits. 

Blackstrap  molasses.  The  attention  of  feed  manufacturers  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  refiners  and  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  have  been 
forbidden  to  sell  blackstrap  molasses  in  bulk  at  more  than  18  cents  per  gallon, 
or  in  barrels  at  more  than  23  cents  per  gallon.  The  prices  named  are  f.  o.  h. 
cars  at  primary  markets  or  port  of  entry,  or  factory,  net  cash  in  ten  days 
without  discount,  and  shall  include  brokerage  and  any  profit  taken  by  distribu- 
tors in  tank  cars  direct  from  the  refiners,  but  shall  not  include  freight  or  tank 
car  charges. 

Feed  manufacturers  should  bo  able  to  buy  blackstrap  molasses  at  the  alwve 
prices  in  tank  cars,  paying  in  addition  thereto  only  the  freight  and  tank  car 
charges.  An  additional  margin  of  10  per  cent  is  permitted  to  dealers  in 
barrels  who  handle  such  barrels  through  their  warehouse. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  imported  blackstrap  molasses. 

[XXV — H — 1.     Sept.  20,  1918.     This  should  be  inserted  after  XXV — G — 1.] 
H.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS   APPLYING  TO  DEALERS   IN  BALED  HAT. 

Rule  1  (effective  Oct.  1,  1918). — The  licensee  shall  quote,  buy,  and  sell  baled 
hay  by  weight  in  pounds  and  not  by  the  bale. 

[XXV— H—l  (a).    Dec.  13,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXV— H — 1.] 
H.   SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  APPLYING  TO  DEALERS   IN   BALED   HAY. 

liULE  1.  Baled  hay  to  be  quoted,  bought  and  sold  by  weight  in  pounds.— 
(Repealed  Dec.  12,  said  repeal  to  become  effective  Dec.  17,  1918.) 

[XXV— J— 1.     Sept.  26,  1918.     This  should  be  Inserted  after  XXV — H — 1.] 
J.    SPECIAL    REGULATIONS    APPLYING    TO    RETAILERS    OF    FEED. 

Rule  1  (effective  Oct.  1, 1918). — Margm  over  cost  of  particular  feed  prescribed 
on  feeds  whose  price  is  stabilized. — No  retailer  of  wheat  mill  feeds,  rice  polish, 
rice  bran,  dried  beet  pulp,  or  cottonseed  products  shall  charge  more  than  a 
reasonable  advance  over  the  delivered  price  of  the  particular  feeds  sold. 

Note. — Under  the  above  rule  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  any 
margins  in  excess  of  those  indicated  in  the  following  schedule  as  unreasonable 
in  case  of  mill  feeds,  rice  feed,  and  dried  beet  pulp.  These  schedules  are  maxi- 
mum, and  do  not  justify  charges  in  excess  of  those  customarily  charged  in 
any  particular  district  or  case  where  the  lower  charges  will  Insure  a  reason- 
able profit. 

1.  Where  one  or  more  farmers  purchase  in  advance  of  delivery  In  full  car- 
loads, take  delivery  at  car  and  pay  cash  when  retail  dealer  is  required  to  meet 
sight  draft :  $1  per  ton,  plus  demurrage,  if  any. 

2.  Where  one  or  more  farmers  purchase  in  advance  of  delivery  in  full  car- 
loads, take  delivery  at  car  and  pay  for  it  on  delivery :  $1.50  per  ton,  plus  de- 
murrage, if  any. 

3.  Where  farmer  purchases  and  takes  delivery  at  car  and  pays  for  it  on 
delivery  in  ton  lots  or  more  but  less  than  carlots;   $2  per  ton. 

4.  Where  farmer  purchases  and  takes  delivery  at  car  and  pays  for  it  on 
delivery  in  lots  less  than  one  ton :  $2.50  per  ton. 

5.  Sale  ex- warehouse  in  lots  of  one  ton  or  more:  $4  per  ton. 
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6.  Sale  ex-warehouse  in  lots  of  less  than  one  ton :  $5  per  ton. 

7.  $1  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  margins  when  sale  is  made  on  credit, 
yr  at  dealer's  option  the  legal  rate  of  interest  may  be  charged. 

8.  $1  shall  be  deducted  from  the  margins  prescribed  in  5  and  6  when  the 
retailer  buys  on  credit  and  the  jobber's  margin  is  thereby  increased  $1  a  ton. 

Cottonseed  products, — The  above  margins  will  also  apply  to  the  sale  of 
cottonseed  meal  cake  and  hulls  by  retail  feed  dealers,  except  where  different 
margins  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Federal  food  administrator  of  the  State 
where  the  dealer  is  located. 

Marffina  and  profits  for  retail  dealers  in  feeding  stuffs, — ^The  United  States 
Food  Administration  considers  that  in  sales  of  feeding  stufte  at  retail  the 
advance  on  any  individual  sale  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  purchase 
price  delivered  at  warehouse  door,  plus  15  per  cent.  Where  delivery  is  made  to 
the  consumer,  reasonable  cartage  charges  may  be  added.  The  Food  Administra- 
tion will  therefore  consider  any  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  in  excess  of  this  advance 
as  a  violation  of  rule  B — 7.  This  margin  also  applies  to  the  sale  of  corn, 
oats,  rye  or  barley  at  retail  as  feed,  but  not  to  wheat  mill  feeds,  cottonseed 
products,  rice  products,  or  dried  beet  pulp,  for  which  special  margins  are 
prescribed  by  the  above  rule. 

ii^rthermore,  the  Food  Administration  will  consider  an  annual  net  earning 
by  any  retail  dealer  of  feeding  stuffs  of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  total 
gross  sales  if  his  gross  sales  of  feeding  stuffs  amount  to  $100,000  or  more  per 
annum,  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  rule  which  prohibits 
the  taidng  of  unreasonable  profits.  This  6  per  cent  will  be  calculated  on  the 
sales  of  all  feeding  stuffs  including  those  specially  listed  above. 

Hebbebt  Hooveb, 
United  States  Food  Administrator. 
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[XXVI — Title.    Oct.  16,  1918.    Insert  this  series  Id  your  loose-leaf  binder  following  XXV 

(feeding  stuffs.) 

Directions  Regabding  the  Use  of  Tin  and  Other  Containers  Adopted  «y 
THE  United  States  Food  Administration  and  the  War  Industries  Board 
Applying  to  Manufacturers  and  Packers  of  Baking  Powder,  Ground  Spice, 
Powdered  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Candy,  Coffee,  Coffee  Substitutes,  Tea, 
Spaghetti,  Pickles,  Hominy,  Condensed  Milk,  Salt,  Lard  and  Lard  Sub- 
stitutes, Macaroni,  Sirups,  and  Molasses. 

(Effective  Oct.  1,  1918.) 

Owing  to  the  vital  necessity  for  conserving  tin  plate  and  paper,  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
has  consulted  with  the  various  trades  using  tin  and  paper  containers  for  food- 
stuffs. Most  of  the  following  directions  have  been  prepared  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  trades.  Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  not  licensed,  but  the  regula- 
tions will  be  enforced  in  those  cases  in  which  the  patriotic  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturer  can  not  be  obtained  through  control  over  the  distribution  of  the 
raw  materials  required. 

Note. — ^The  within  directions,  while  not  license  regulations,  are  similar  thereto. 
The  persons  affected  thereby  must  observe  them,  and  the  Food  Administration 
will  enforce  them  in  any  cases  where  such  action  is  necessary. 

[XXVI— Title  (a).     Nov.  15,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXVI— Tltie.1 

All  the  directions  (1  to  15)  regarding  the  use  of  tin  and  other  containers  were 
repealed  on  November  14,  1918. 

[XXVI— 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11,  12, 13,  14,  15.] 

1.  Baking  powder. — No  person  shall  pack  baking  powder  other  than  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder  except  in  packages  containing  one-quarter  pound,  one- 
half  pound,  1  pound,  or  larger  amounts,  or  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder 
except  in  packages  containing  4  ounces,  6  ounces,  12  ounces,  or  larger  amounts. 
All  packages  permitted  by  this  rule  other  than  the  one-quarter  pound,  one-half 


^, 
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pound,  or  6-ounce  packages  may  be  made  of  metal,  but  the  one-quarter  pouR<!. 
one-half  pound,  or  6-ounce  packages  shall  not  be  made  of  metal,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  excepting  that  they  may  have  tin  tops  and  bottoms.  Provided  that  noth- 
ing in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of 
containers  on  hand,  In  transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  191S. 

2.  Ground  spice, — No  person  shall  pack  ground  spice,  except  mustard,  in  any 
packages  made  of  metal  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor  shall  any  person  pack  grountl 
spice  except  in  packages  containing  2  ounces,  4  ounces,  8  ounces,  1  pound,  or 
larger  amounts.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior 
to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  already  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  1918. 

3.  Powdered  cocoa  and  chocolate, — ^No  person  shall  pack  powdered  cocoa  or 
powdered  chocolate  in  any  packages  made  of  metal  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor 
shall  any  person  pack  powdered  cocoa  or  chocolate  except  in  packages  con- 
taining 8  ounces,  16  ounces,  5  pounds,  10  pounds,  25  pounds.  50  pounds,  liK) 
pounds,  or  larger  amounts.  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent 
the  use  prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  already  on  hand,  in 
transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  1918. 

4.  Candy  and  crackers. — No  person  shall  pack  candy  or  crackers  in  any 
packages  made  of  metal  in  whole  or  in  part  Provided  that  nothing  in  this 
rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of  containers 
already  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  1918. 

5.  Coffee  and  coffee  substitutes, — ^No  person  shall  pack  coffee  or  coffee  sub- 
stitutes in  any  packages  made  of  metal  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor  shall  any 
person  pack  coffee  or  coffee  substitutes  except  in  packages  containing  1  pound, 
3  pounds,  5  pounds,  or  larger  amounts:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  m^e 
shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  already 
on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  1918.  Upon 
application,  special  exceptions  will  be  granted  to  proper  cases  for  soluble  coffee 
and  coffee  substitutes. 

6.  Tea. — ^No  person  shall  pack  tea  in  any  packages  made  of  metal,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  other  than  tea  lead,  nor  shall  any  person  pack  tea  except  in  pack- 
ages containing  2  ounces,  4  ounces,  8  ounces,  16  ounces,  or  larger  amounts. 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1, 
1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  already  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of 
manufacture  on  October  1,  1918. 

7.  Canned  spaghetti, — No  person  shall  pack  spaghetti  in  any  packages  made 
of  metal  in  whole  or  in  part  after  October  15,  1918. 

8.  Pickles, — No  person  shall  pack  pickles  in  any  packages  made  of  metal  in 
who^e  or  in  part,  except  for  metal  tops  on  glass  containers:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  November  1,  1919,  of 
stocks  of  containers  already  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture 
on  October  1,  1918. 

9.  Condensed  and  evaporated  milk. — No  person  shall  pack  condensed  or 
evaporated  milk  except  in  packages  containing  14  ounces,  15  ounces,  1  pound 
in  tall  can,  2  pounds  in  hotel-size  can,  or  8  pounds  in  confectioner's-size  can: 
Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1, 
1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  already  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of  man- 
ufacture on  October  1,  1918. 

10.  Salt, — No  person  shall  pack  salt  in  any  packages  made  of  metal,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  nor  shall  any  person  pack  sack  salt  except  in  sacks  containing  5 
poimds,  10  pounds,  25  pounds,  or  larger  amounts.  When  packing  in  barrels, 
iron  hoops  shall  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible;  at  least  two  wooden  hoops 
shall  be  used  and  not  more  than  four  steel  hoops  per  barrel:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks 
of  containers  already  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  on 
October  1,  1918. 

11.  Macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  noodles, — No  person  shall  pack  macaroni,  spa- 
ghetti, or  egg  noodles  in  any  packages  made  of  metal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nor 
shall  any  person  pack  macaroni  or  spaghetti  except  in  packages  containing  S 
ounces,  16  ounces,  10  pounds,  22  pounds,  or  larger  amounts,  nor  egg  noodles 
except  in  packages  containing  4  ounces,  8  ounces,  or  larger  amounts. 

12.  Sirups  and  moUisses, — No  person  shall  pack  any  style  of  ^rups  or 
molasses  except  in  packages  known  as  size  2i,  5,  and  10,  and  5  gallons  or 
larger  packages:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use 
prior  to  February  1,  1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  on  October  1,  1918. 
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13.  Lard  and  lard  suhstitutes.'-No  person  shall  pack  lard  or  lard  substi- 
tutes for  domestic  use  in  containers  made  of  metal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
more  than  three  sizes,  namely,  either  2,  4,  and  8  pounds  or  2,  5,  and  10  pounds: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  rule  shall  prevent  the  use  prior  to  February  1, 
1919,  of  stocks  of  containers  on  hand,  in  transit,  or  in  process  of  manufacture 
on  October  1,  1918. 

14.  All  packages  shall  be  well  filled. 

15.  These  directions  shall  not  apply  to  orders  for  the  United  States  Army 
or  Navy. 

EXHIBFT  DD. 

fXXVII-—TlUe.    Oct  .16,  1018.     Insert  this  series  In  your  loose-leaf  Mnder  after  XXVI 
(directions  to  manufacturers  and  packers  using  tin  and  other  containers).] 

General  orders  applying  to  all  public  eating  places.     (EflPective  Oct.  21,  1918.) 

It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  or  necessary  at  the  present  time  actually  to 
license  the  operation  of  public  eating  places,  but  in  cases  where  the  patriotic 
cooperation  of  such  public  eating  places  can  not  be  secured  by  other  means,  the 
ITnited  States  Food  Administra.tion  will  not  hesitate  to  secure  compliance  with 
its  orders  through  its  control  of  the  distribution  of  sugar,  flour,  and  other  food 
supplies. 

A  failure  to  conform  to  any  of  the  following  orders  will  be  regarded  as  a 
wasteful  practice  forbidden  by  section  4  of  the  food  control  act  of  August  10. 
1917. 

Note. — The  within,  while  not  license  regulations,  are  similar  thereto  and  will 
be  enforced  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

CXXVII— Title  (a).     Dec.  17,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXVII— Title,  and  balance  of 

series  XXVII.] 

General  Orders  Applying  to  All  Public  Katino  Plages. 

All  outstanding  general  orders  applying  to  public  eating  places  were  repealed 
December  17, 1918,  said  repeals  to  become  effective  December  23,  1918.  General 
orders  8  and  9  were  repealed  on  December  3,  1918. 

[XXVII— 1,  2,  8,  4. 6,  6,  7,  8. 9.] 

General  order  1. — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served  any 
bread  or  other  bakery  product  which  does  not  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of 
wheat  flour  substitutes,  nor  shall  it  serve  or  permit  to  be  served  more  than  2 
ounces  of  this  bread,  known  as  Victory  bread,  or  if  no  Victory  bread  is  served, 
more  than  4  ounces  of  other  breads  (such  ns  com  bread,  mufllns,  Boston  brown 
bread,  etc.).  Sandwiches  or  bread  served  at  boarding  camps,  and  rye  bread 
containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  pure  rye  flour  are  excepted. 

General  order  2. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
bread  or  toast  as  a  garniture  or  under  meat. 

General  order  S, — No  public  eating  place  shall  allow  any  bread  to  be  brought 
to  the  table  until  after  the  first  course  is  served. 

General  order  4- — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  server! 
to  one  patron  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one  kind  of  meat.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  meat  shall  be  considered  as  including  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
and  any  by-products  thereof. 

General  order  5. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
any  bacon  as  a  garniture. 

General  order  6, — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  butter. 

General  order  7. — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  Cheddar,  com- 
monly called  American,  cheese. 

General  order  S. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  use  or  permit  the  use  of  the 
sugar  bowl  on  the  table  or  lunch  counter.  Nor  shall  any  public  eating  place 
serve  sugar  or  permit  It  to  be  served  unless  the  guest  so  requests  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  amount  served  to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  exceed  one 
teaspoonful  or  its  equivalent. 
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General  order  9. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  use  or  permit  the  uae  of  ao 
amount  of  sugar  in  excess  of  2  pounds  for  every  90  meals  served,  includiug 
all  uses  of  sugar  on  the  table  and  in  cooking,  excepting  such  sugar  as 
may  be  allotted  by  the  Federal  food  administrators  to  hotels. 

[XXVII— 1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  (a).    Oct.  25.  1918.    Subetitute  this  for  XXVII— 1,  2.  3. 

4.  6,  6,  7,  8,  9.] 

General  order  1  (as  amended  Oct.  25,  1918).— No  public  eating  place  shall 
serve  or  permit  to  be  served  any  bread  or  other  bakery  product  which  does  not 
contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes :  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
crackers  containing  at  least  10  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes  may  be 
served.  Nor  shall  any  public  eating  place  serve  or  permit  to  be  served  more 
than  2  ounces  of  such  bread,  known  as  Victory  bread,  or  if  no  Victory  bread  Is 
served,  more  than  4  ounces  of  other  breads  (such  as  com  bread.  muflUns,  Bo^^on 
brown  bread,  etc.).  This  order  does  not  apply  to  sandwiches,  bread  served  at 
boarding  camps,  or  to  rye  bread  ccmtaining  50  per  cent  or  more  of  pare  rye 
flour. 

General  order  2. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
bread  or  toast  as  a  garniture  or  under  meat. 

Cfeneral  order  S. — No  public  eating  place  shall  allow  any  bread  to  be  brou^t 
to  the  table  until  after  the  first  course  is  served. 

General  order  4. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  one  patron  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one  kind  of  meat.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  rule  meat  shall  be  considered  as  including  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
and  any  by-products  thereof. 

General  order  5. — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
any  bacon  as  a  garniture. 

General  order  6. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  butter. 

General  order  7. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  ony  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  Cheddar,  com- 
monly called  American  cheese. 

General  order  8. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  use  or  permit  the  use  of  the 
sugar  bowl  on  the  table  or  lunch  counter.  Nor  shall  any  public  eating  place 
serve  sugar  or  permit  it  to  be  served  unless  the  guest  so  requests,  and  in  no 
event  shall  the  amount  served  to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  exceed  one 
ten  spoonful  or  its  equivalent. 

General  order  9, — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  use  or  permit  the  use  of  an 
amount  of  sugar  in  excess  of  2  pounds  for  every  90  meals  served,  including  all 
uses  of  sugar  on  the  table  and  in  cooking,  excepting  such  sugar  as  may  be 
allotted  by  the  Federal  Food  Administrators  to  hotels. 

[XXVII— 1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  (b).     Nov.  28,  1918.     SatMUtirte  this  for  XXVII — ^1,  2.  8,  4, 

6,  6,7.  8,9  (a).] 

General  order  1  (as  amended  Nov.  22,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918.) — ^No  public 
eating  place  shall  serve  or  i)ermlt  to  be  served  more  than  2  ounces  of  wheat 
bread,  or  if  no  wheat  bread  is  served,  more  than  4  ounces  of  other  breads  (such 
as  corn  bread,  muflins,  Boston  brown  bread,  etc.).  This  limitation  does  not 
apply  to  bread  served  at  boarding  camps,  to  rye  bread  containing  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  pure  rye  flour,  or  to  sandwiches. 

General  order  2, — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
bread  or  toast  as  a  garniture  or  under  meat. 

C^eneral  order  S, — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  allow  any  bread  to  be  brought 
to  the  table  until  after  Uie  first  course  is  served. 

General  order  4  (as  amended  Nov.  22,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918). — ^No  public 
eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served  to  one  patron  at  any  one  meal 
more  than  one  meat  course.  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  meat  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  including  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poulti*y,  and  any  by-products  thereof. 

This  rule  does  not  prevent  the  serving  of  hash,  goulash,  meat  cakes,  meat 
pies,  club  sandwiches,  liver  and  bacon,  chicken  with  Virginia  ham,  or  other 
dishes  containing  two  or  more  kinds  of  meat. 

General  order  5. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  serveil 
any  bacon  as  a  garniture. 

€^enerdl  order  6. — ^No  public  eating'  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  sen-ed 
to  any  one  person  at  one  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  butter. 
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General  order  7. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  ^rve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one-half  onnce  of  Cheddar,  com- 
monly called  American  cheese. 

General  order  8. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  use  or  permit  the  use  of  the 
?<ugar  bowl  on  the  table  or  lunch  counter.  Nor  shall  any  public  eating  place 
sterve  sugar  or  permit  it  to  be  served  unless  the  guest  so  requests  and  in  no 
€^vent  shall  the  amount  served  to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  exceed  two- 
ttiirds  of  an  ounce. 

(XXVII— 1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  (c).    Dec.  4,  1918.     Substitute  this  for  XXVII— 1,  2,  3,  4, 

6,  6,  7.  8  (b).l 

General  order  1  (as  auiHided  Nov.  22,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918).-- No  public 
eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served,  more  than  2  ounces  of  wheat 
^read,  or  if  no  wheat  bread  is  served,  more  than  4  ounces  of  other  breads 
(Ruch  as  corn  bread,  muffins,  Boston  brown  bread,  etc.).  This  limitation  does 
uot  apply  to  bread  served  at  boarding  camps,  to  rye  bread  containing  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  pure  rye  flour,  or  to  sandwiches. 

General  wder  2. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  he  served 
bread  or  toast  as  a  garniture  or  tinder  meat. 

General  order  S. — No  public  eating  place  shall  allow  any  bread  to  be  brought 
to  the  table  until  after  the  first  course  Is  served. 

General  order  4  (as  amended  Nov.  22,  effective  Dec.  1,  1918). — No  public 
eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served  to  one  patron  at  any  one  meal 
more  than  one  meat  course  For  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  meat  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  including  beef,  mutton,  porlc,  ijoultry,  and  any  by-products  thereof. 

This  rule  does  not  prevent  the  serving  of  hash,  goulash,  meat  cakes,  meat 
pies,  club  sandwiches,  liver  and  bacon,  chicken  with  Virginia  ham,  or  other 
dishes  containing  two  or  more  kinds  of  meat. 

General  oi'der  5. — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
any  bacon  as  a  garniture. 

General  order  6. — No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  butter. 

General  order  7. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  Cheddar,  com- 
monly called  American,  cheese. 

Ge^ieral  order  8. — (Repealed  Dec.  3,  1918.) 

[XXVII — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.     Oct.  22,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XXVII— 1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9.] 

"Note  to  general  order  1. — While  this  order  provides  that  no  public  eating 
place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served  any  bread  or  other  bakery  product 
which  does  not  contain  at  least  20  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes,  it  was 
not  the  intention  to  prohibit  the  service  of  any  bakery  products  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  Special  License  Regulations  No.  XIII  governing  manufacturers 
of  bakery  products.  By  consulting  the  bakery  regulations  it  Avill  be  noticed 
that  bread  and  rolls,  sweet  yeast  dough  goods,  biscuits  and  cookies,  cakes,  pies, 
and  fried  cakes,  and  pastry,  must  contain  20  per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes, 
and  qnlek  breads,  Boston  brown  bread,  batter  cakes,  and  waffles  must  contain 
TiO  per  cent  of  wheat  flour  substitutes,  but  that  crackers  need  only  contain  10 
per  cent  of  wheat-flour  substitutes.  Therefore,  in  administering  the  general 
orders  do  not  interpret  general  order  1  to  mean  that  crackers  that  do  not  con- 
tain 20  per  cent  of  substitutes  can  not  be  served.  Crackers  that  contain  10 
per  cent  of  substitutes  may  be  served.  The  cracker  manufacturers,  of  course, 
are  only  making  crackers  that  contain  10  per  cent  of  substitutes. 

General  order  10, — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  bum  any  food  or  permit  any 
food  to  be  burned  and  all  waste  shall  be  saved  to  feed  animals  or  reduced  to 
obtain  fats. 

General  order  11, — No  public  eating  place  shall  display  or  permit  to  be  dis- 
played food  on  its  premises  in  any  such  manner  as  may  cause  its  deterioration 
so  tbat  it  can  not  be  used  for  human  consumption. 

General  order  12. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
what  is  known  as  double  cream  or  cream  de  luxe ;  and  in  any  event,  no  cream 
containing  over  20  per  cent  of  butter  fkt  shall  be  served. 
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[XXVII— 9.  10,  11,  12  (a).     Nov.  26.  1918.     Substttute  this  for  XXVII— 9.  10,  11.  12.} 

General  order  9  (as  amended  November  22,  effective  December  1,  1918). — 
No  public  eating  place  shall  use  or  permit  the  use  of  an  amount  of  sugar  in 
excess  of  four  pounds  for  every  90  meals  served,  Including  all  uses  of  sugar 
on  the  table  and  In  cooking,  excepting  such  sugar  as  may  be  allotted  by  the 
Federal  food  administrators  to  hotels  holding  a  bakery  license.  No  sagar 
allotted  for  this  special  baking  purpose  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

Oeneral  order  10, — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  bum  any  food  or  permit 
any  food  to  be  burned  and  all  waste  shall  be  saved  to  feed  animals  or  reduced 
to  obtain  fats. 

Oeneral  order  11. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  display  or  permit  to  be  dis- 
played food  on  its  premises  in  any  such  manner  as  may  cause  its  deterioratios 
so  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  human  consumption. 

Oeneral  order  IB. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
what  Is  known  as  double  cream  or  cream  de  luxe ;  and  in  any  event,  no  cream 
containing  over  ^  per  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be  served. 

[XXVII— 9,  10,  11,  12  (b).     Dec.  4.  1918.     BobBtitiite  this  page  for  pa««  XXYII — 

9,  10,  11.  12  (a).] 

Oeneral  order  9. — (Repealed  December  3,  1918.) 

Oeneral  order  10, — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  burn  any  food  or  permit 
any  food  to  be  burned,  and  all  waste  shall  be  saved  to  feed  animals  or  reduced 
to  obtain  fats. 

Oeneral  order  11. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  display  or  permit  to  be  dis- 
played food  on  its  premises  in  any  such  manner  as  may  cause  its  deterioratioo 
so  that  it  can  not  be  used  for  human  consumption. 

Oeneral  order  12. — ^No  public  eating  place  shall  serve  or  permit  to  be  served 
what  is  known  as  double  cream  or  cream  de  luxe;  and  In  any  event,  no  cream 
containing  over  20  per  cent  of  butter  fat  shall  be  served. 

[XXVII— Note.     Oct.  21,  1918.     Insert  this  after  XXVII— 9,  10,  11.  12.] 

Note. — The  following  statement  was  issued  on  Ctetober  15,  1918.  to  State 
hotel  chairmen  in  connection  with  the  general  orders  governing  public  eating 

places : 

You  have  doubtless  had  a  chance  by  this  time  to  familiarise  yourself  with  the 
contents  of  the  war  program  for  public  eating  places,  a  proof  of  wldch  was  sent 
you  on  September  27,  and  which  has  since  been  made  public  through  the  press. 
As  a  number  of  inquiries  have  reached  us  from  State  hotel  chairmen  relative 
to  certain  of  the  rules  and  regulations  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  define 
some  of  them. 

The  introduction  by  Mr.  Hoover.  pret?edlng  the  general  plan  explains  briefly 
and  convincingly  why  there  should  be  a  greater  reduction  in  the  general  con- 
sumption of  food,  and  this  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  hotel,  restaurant,  dining 
car  and  steamship  division  to  emphasize.  You  have  noted,  undoubtedly,  tliat 
in  addition  to  the  general  plan,  the  Food  Administration  has  issued  12  general 
orders  for  public  eating  places.  These  are  mandatory  and,  as  announced,  a 
failure  to  conform  to  any  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  a  wasteful  practice  for* 
bidden  by  section  4  of  the  food  control  act  of  August  10,  1917. 

None  of  these  orders,  we  believe,  entails  an  actual  hardship.  That  they  are 
"orders*'  and  not  simply  "requests"  will  be  appreciated  by  those  patriotic  hotel 
and  restaurant  men  of  the  country  who  have  hitherto  given  the  Food  Admin- 
istration their  hearty  cooperation  and  who  realize  that  for  others  orders  are 
necessary.    They  should  be  read  carefully. 

General  order  1  repeats  a  part  of  the  baking  regulations,  which  have  been 
slightly  revised.  You  will  note  that  there  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  sand- 
wiches that  may  be  served.  This  exception  to  the  old  rule  has  been  made  be- 
cause so  many  persons,  particularly  patrons  of  lunch  counters,  make  one  dally 
meal  entirely  of  sandwiches  and  a  substitute  seems  difficult  to  find.  Because 
of  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  diet  for  workmen  who  are  engaged  in 
certain  occupations,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  remove  the  quantity  restriction 
from  bread  served  in  boarding  camps  and  places  where  men  are  engaged  in  hard 
physical  labor.  The  "rye  bread  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  pure  rye 
flour**  refers  to  certain  kinds  of  bread  served  in  Jewish  restaurants  where  the 
principal  part  of  the  meal  consists  of  this  bread. 
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General  order  2  does  away  with  the  service  of  bread  or  toast  as  a  garniture 
or  tinder  meat.  This  does  not  forbid  the  serving  of  poached  eggs  or  chipped 
beef  on  toast.  It  is  meant  particularly  to  cover  the  wasteful  practice  of  serv- 
ing bread  or  toast,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  to  make  the  dish  look  attractive. 
General  order  3  will  insure  that  patrons  of  public  eating  places  will  not  eat  a 
lot  of  bread  that  they  do  not  require. 

General  order  4  means,  of  course,  that  liver  and  bacon,  mixed  grills,  mixed 
cold  meats,  breast  of  chicken  with  Virginia  ham,  club  sandwiches  or  any  dishes 
which  contain  two  or  more  kinds  of  meats  shall  not  be  served,  but  does  not 
forbid  the  service  of  ham  and  eggs  or  bacon  and  eggs. 

Creneral  order  5  will  prevent  the  use  of  bacon  as  a  dressing  or  accompaniment 
of  any  kind  of  meat  or  poultry. 

General  order  8  is  to  be  construed  literally,  as  is  general  order  7.  Under  the 
latter,  Welsh  rarebits  can  not  be  served. 

General  order  8  has  been  found  necessary  because  many  restaurants  have 
been  reported  as  keeping  the  sugar  bowl  on  the  table,  and  in  spite  of  the  two 
pounds  per  ninety  meals  allotment,  permitting  patrons  to  help  themselves. 
General  order  9  emphasizes  the  sugar  allotment  rule. 
^With  regard  to  general  order  10,  complaint  has  reached  us  that  certain 
pnblic  eating  places  have  been  unable  to  find  any  way  of  disposing  of  their 
waste  to  hog  breeders  or  to  garbage  reduction  plants.  In  cases  where  this 
may  be.  true.  Federal  food  administrators  should  be  notified. 

General  order  11  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  restaurants  and  many  caterers 
display  food  in  their  windows  and  elsewhere  for  no  purpose  except  as  an  adver- 
tisement of  what  is  sold  inside.    This  has  resulted  in  complaints  to  the  Food 
Administration  that  vast  quantities  of  such  food  so  displayed  are  wasted. 
General  order  12  is  issued  because  of  the  necessity  for  conservation  of  fats. 
In  the  general  plan  are  a  number  of  requests  which  are  not  duplicated  in 
the  general  orders.    With  regard  to  the  service  of  cereals,  for  instance,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  not  to  issue  positive  instructions.     The  request  is  made, 
however,  that  they  be  served  sparingly  and  conserved  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  necessary  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  paragraph  on  meats.    The 
latter  part  of  it  you  will  notice  reads  that  "if  patrons  desire  it,  1  mutton  chop, 
1  lamb  chop,  1  veal  chop,  or  1  pork  chop  should  be  served  to  an  order,  and 
reduced  portions  of  ham  and  bacon  should  be  served.    Prices  should  be  adjusted 
accordingly." 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  imrtion  shall  consist  of  only  1  mutton  chop,  1  lamb 
chop,  etc.  It  does  mean  that  if  you  are  serving  more  than  1  mutton  chop,  1 
lamb  chop,  etc.,  the  patron  may  call  for  only  one.  If  your  i)ortion8  of  ham 
and  bacon  are  large,  the  patron  may  call  for  a  reduced  portion.  Many  com- 
plaints have  reached  the  Food  Administration  which  have  criticized  the  service 
of  too  generous  portions,  particularly  of  these  two  kinds  of  meats.  Of  course. 
It  should  be  understood  that  when  1  mutton  chop,  1  lamb  chop,  etc.,  or  a 
reduced  portion  of  ham  or  bacon  is  served,  the  prices  should  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. 

[XXVII— Note  (1).     Nov.  1,  1918.     Insert  tliis  page  after  page  XXVII— Note.] 

The  following  statement  was  issued  on  October  80,  1918,  to  state  hotel  chair- 
men in  regard  to  the  general  orders  governing  public  eating  places : 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  modifications  and  interpretations  of 
general  orders  for  public  eating  places : 

Oeneral  order  4- — ^The  intention  in  framing  this  rule  was  to  cut  down  the 
consumption  of  meats  in  general  without  at  the  same  time  causing  waste  or 
eliminating  from  the  daily  menu  certain  combinations  of  scrap  meats  or  cer- 
tain varieties  of  meat  by-products  generally  eaten  in  combination  with  what 
might  be  called  outside  meat 

The  Food  Administration  has  decided  to  make  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
general  order  4,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  requests  that  have  reached  it 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  you  will  note  that  mince  pie,  larded  sweet- 
breads, larded  filet  of  beef,  hash,  goulash,  meat  cakes,  meat  pies,  and  Bimilar 
dishes  containing  two  or  more  kinds  of  meats  (scraps  and  trimmings)  may  be 
served  without  violating  the  order ;  also  that  liver  and  bacon,  mixed  grill,  as- 
sorted cold  meats,  chicken  and  Virginia  ham,  club  sandwiches  and  a  varied  of 
sandwiches  containing  different  meats  may  be  sold  at  one  time. 

In  connection  with  general  orders  1  and  2,  while  toast  as  a  garniture  is  for- 
bidden, toast  may  be  used  under  poached  eggs,  chipped  beef,  chicken  hash,  etc.. 
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without  affecting  the  service  of  2  ounces  of  Victory  bread  or  four  ounces  of 
quick  breads  which  may  be  served  at  the  same  meal.  Wheat  calces,  griddle 
cakes,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  waffles  may  also  be  served  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar bread  allowance,  as  may  pies,  pastry,  etc.  Crackers  containing  XO  per  cent 
of  wheat  flour  substitutes  may  be  served. 

General  order  6, — ^While  it  is  insisted  that  no  more  than  one-half  ounce  of 
butter  shall  be  served  at  the  table  to  any  one  person  at  any  one  meal,  this 
order  does  not  affect  buttered  toast  or  any  butter  sauces,  which  are  oommooly 
used  in  all  first-class  hotel  and  restaurant  kitchens.  It  is  requested,  ho^^ever, 
that  hotels  and  restaurants  use  the  least  possible  quantity  of  butter  in  cooking 
and  making  sauces. 

Oeneral  order  7. — ^Your  attention  is  called  to  the  need  for  enforcing  the  role 
against  the  service  of  more  than  one-half  ounce  of  cheddar,  commonly  called 
American  cheese.  Strict  observance  of  this  general  order  will  necessitate  giv- 
ing up  the  service  of  Welsh  rarebits. 

With  reference  to  general  order  12 :  This  applies  only  to  service  of  cream  oo 
table,  including  whipped  cream,  but  according  to  an  amendment  to  Rule  1  of 
Special  License  Regulations,  No.  XXII,  hotels  as  well  as  other  manufacturers 
may  purchase  heavy  cream. 


Exhibit  BE. 


[XXVIII — ^A — 1,  2,  3.    Nov.  20,  1918.    Ineert  this  series,  conslstliig  of  this  and  XXVIII— 

B— 1,  2,  8,  4,  after  series  XXYII.] 

Special  Regulations  GtOvebninq  Licensees  Enqaoed  in  Business   as   Gen- 
eral Stobaoe  Wasehousehen. 

Effective  December  1,  1918. 

A.  DEirJLNXTiONS. 

1.  Oeneral  storage  loarehouse. — ^A  general  storage  warehouse  shall  mean  any 
building,  portion  of  a  building,  or  yard  in  which  general  merchandise  is  stored. 

2.  Public  general  storage  warehousemen, — ^Any  individual,  firm,  corporation, 
or  association  engaged  in  the  business  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  general 
storage  warehouse  for  liire  or  compensation  shall  be  called  a  public  general 
storage  warehouseman. 

3.  PuhHc  and  private  general  storage  ioarekousemen, — Any  individual,  firm, 
corporation,  or  association  which  combines  a  public  general  storage  warehouse 
business  with  the  storage  of  commodities  which  directly  or  indirectly  it  owns, 
deals  in,  or  otherwise  has  an  interest  in,  or  the  storage  of  commodities  which 
are  owned,  dealt  in,  or  in  which  an  interest  is  held  by  any  individual,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  which  directly  or  indirectly  controls  its  operation,  shall 
be  called  a  public  and  private  general  storage  warehouseman. 

Note  1. — Under  definition  3  a  warehouseman  making  advances  on  goods  in 
his  warehouse  shall  not  be  considered  as  thereby  acquiring  an  interest  in  said 
goods. 

Note  2. — When  a  person  rents  a  room  or  rooms  firom  a  general  st<M-age  ware- 
houseman and  the  latt^  has  no  control  over  the  goods  stored  therein,  the  lessee 
and  not  the  owner  of  the  warehouse  is  deemed  to  be  the  warehouseman  tn 
respect  to  the  particular  space  rented. 

[XXVIII— B—l.  2,  8,  4.] 

B.  Rbguations  (Governing  General  Storaob  Wabbboussiexn. 

RuuB  1.  Unreasonable  charges  prohibited. — ^The  licensee  flhall  not  store,  dis- 
tribute, or  otherwise  handle  any  commodities  on  an  unjust,  exorbitant,  unrea- 
sonable, discriminatory,  or  unfair  warehouse  charge. 

NoTK. — ^A  car  lot  shall  be  the  storage  unit,  and  any  discount  frcmi  a  car-lot 
rate  for  a  quantity  in  excess  of  a  car  lot  will  be  regarded  as  discriminatory. 

"  Gar  lot "  as  above  used  means  a  carload  as  prescribed  by  the  <^cial  rail- 
road classification. 

Rule  2.  Otonership  or  dealing  in  stored  goods  bg  public  g^MraH  storage  ware- 
,housemen  prohibited, — ^No  public  general  storage  war^ouseman  shaU  eitlier 
directly  or  infiirectly  own  or  deal  in  any  commodities  stored  In  any  public 
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general  storage  warehouse,  except  commodities  that  are  legally  acquired  for 
charges  or  advances  made. 

Note. — ^A  general  storage  warehouseman  does  not  have  to  have  a  wholesaler's 
or  jobber's  license  to  sell  stored  goods  in  order  to  protect  a  lien  on  said  goods 
acquired  for  advances  or  charges. 

RiTus  S.  WareJumse  receipts  must  indiocUe  when  licensee  is  acting  as  public 
and  private  general  storage  warehouseman. — ^Licensees  who  are  classified  as 
public  and  private  general  storage  warehousemen  shall  clearly  indicate  the 
dnal  capacity  on  all  warehouse  receipts  issued. 

RxjuB  4.  Only  food  in  good  condition  to  he  stored, — The  licensee  shall  not 
receive  for  storage  or  keep  in  general  storage  warehouse  any  food  products 
which  are  apparently  diseased,  tainted,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 
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Statement  of  expenditures  and  classification  of  expenses  by  the  United  State ^ 
Food  Ad/fninistration  from  the  appropriation  "Salaries  and  expenses,  1919^ 
for  the  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1918, 

[Salaries  and  expenses,  1010,  |7,500,000.] 

Total  expenditures  to  date : 

July ^ Ji $341,  496.21 

August    389,  010.  5S 

September    454, 593. 0*> 

October 899,  343. 19 

November 847,  671.  53 

December 458,466.03 

Total   expenditures   3,390,580.56 

Summary  of  expenditures : 

Permanent  employment  2,122,313.54 

Temporary   employment 31,299.89 

Traveling  expenses : 354,599.  6S 

Freight,  express,   etc 6,310.92 

Communication 55, 229.  32 

Printing  and  binding 539,477.05 

Miscellaneous    services 17,945.  77 

Stationery    116, 230. 7S 

Supplies 46, 422.  02 

Equipment    58,910. 66 

Rent  41, 840. 93 

Total   3,390,580.56 

Total  disbursements  as  per  abstract 2,010,204.67 

Direct  settlements  by  auditor  for  State  and  other  departments        32, 789. 47 

Total  disbursements  and  direct  settlements 2,042,994.14 

Less  recoveries 954. 15 

Net  total  disbursements  and  direct  settlements 2, 042,039. 9P 

Liabilities  outstanding 1,348,540.57 

Total  expenditures 3,390,580.56 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  classification  of  expenses  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  from  the  appropriation  under  act  of  Aug.  10,  1917,  and 
deficiency  appropriation  under  act  of  Mar.  28,  1918, 

[Salaries  and  expenses,  1018,  $4,250,000.1 

Disbursements  as  per  abstract : 

January * $188, 628. 51 

February 146, 388. 67 

March 177. 912. 22 

April 296, 679. 04 

May^ 360, 028. 49 

June 341, 616. 17 

July 256, 682. 60 

August 111,017.08 

September 60, 513. 83 

October - 48, 471. 99 

November 39, 235. 43 

December 13, 996. 16 

Total  disbursements 1, 991, 170. 28 

Direct  settlements  by  Auditor  for  State  and  Other  Departments..        60, 805. 63 
Outstanding  obligations 8, 585. 17 

Total  disbursements  and  direct  settlements 2, 060, 561. 08 

Less  recoveries 8, 448.  28 

Net  total  expenditures l 2,057,112.80 
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Classification  of  expenses : 

Permanent  emplosrment $1,087, 846. 58 

Temporary  employment 35, 871. 50 

Traveling  expenses 180, 375. 30 

Freight,  express,  etc 27, 536. 66 

Communication — telephone,  telegraph,  etc 85, 650. 33 

Printing  and  binding 145, 792. 09 

Miscellaneous  services  other  than  personal 30, 474. 05 

Stationery 147, 173. 32 

Miscellaneous  supplies 80, 398. 38 

Equipment , 188, 062. 79 

Rent 47, 930. 90 

Total 2, 057, 112. 80 

Statettient  of  expenditures  and  classification  of  expenses  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  from  the  allotme^it  by  the  President  from  the  appropria- 
tion "  National  security  and  defense^  1918"  for  educational  purposes  for  the 
pear  ending  Dec,  SI,  1918. 

[National  security  and  defense.  Food  Administration,  educational,  $2,000,000.] 

Disbursements  as  per  abstract : 

.Tanuory .$159, 971. 66 

February  124, 944. 57 

March 273, 957. 32 

April 168, 003. 03 

May 84. 038. 46 

.Tune ^ 30, 635.  57 

July 46, 605.  04 

August 20,017.  51 

September 11, 539. 25 

October 8, 273. 61 

November   5, 028. 96 

December 5, 175. 55 

Total  disbursements 938, 190. 53 

Direct  settlements  by  Auditor  for  State  and  Other  Departments—        71, 535. 21 
Outstanding  obligations  2,347.21 

Total  disbursements  and  direct  settlements 1,012,072.95 

I^ss  recoveries 14. 30 

Net  total  expenditures 1,012,058.65 

Summary  of  expenditures : 

Permanent  employment 246, 457. 57 

Temporary  employment 16,508.6b 

Traveling  expenses 64,414. 85 

Freight,  express,  etc 20,873.38 

Communication 14, 610. 56 

Printing  and  binding 416, 331. 33 

Miscellaneous  services 47, 412. 04 

Stationery 60, 541. 22 

Supplies 60, 940. 82 

Equipment 53, 680. 93 

•     Rent 10, 287. 29 

Total 1, 012, 058. 65 
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Statement  of  expenditures  and  d^unficatUm  of  expenses  by  the  Ufdied  Statet 
Food  Administration  from  the  allotment  by  the  President  frwn  the  appro- 
priation "National  security  and  defense,  1918"  for  the  period  ending  Dec 
SI,  1918. 

[ExecatlYe  preliminary  expenses,  1018,  $340,000.] 

Disbursements  as  per  abstract: 

January $2, 447. 17 

February 3»  878. 26 

March 1, 772. 34 

April- 383.71 

May 22&6S 

June 1, 145. 50 

July .43 

September ISS.  93 

October 346.40 

November ^ 54. 75 

December 112.30 


Total  disbursements 10,50156 

Direct  settlement  by  auditor  for  State  and  Other  Departments 5, 863. 61 

Outstanding  obligations 4. 35 


Total  disbursements  and  direct  settlements 16, 374. 55 

Less   recoveries 32. 54 


Net  total  expenditures 16,342.01 


Classification  of  expenses : 

Temporary   employment 722.50 

Traveling  expenses 29.96 

Transportation,  freight,  express,  drayage,  etc 124.37 

Communication,  tel^raph,  telephone,  etc 36.96 

Printing  and  binding 5, 54L  43 

Miscellaneous  services  other  than  personal 518.28 

Stationery 1. 438. 07 

Miscellaneous  supplies 1,381.02 

Equipment  6, 550. 02 

Total 16, 342.01 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  classification  of  expenses  by  the  United  Staid 
Food  Arministration  and  United  States  Fuel  Adminisration  from  the  aUot- 
nient  by  the  President  from  the  appropriation  "National  security  and  de- 
fense, 1918"  for  buildings  for  the  year  ending  Dec,  SI,  1918, 

[National  security  and  defense.  Food  and  Fuel  Administration  building,  $600,000.] 

I>isbursements  as  per  abstract : 

January $46, 757. 10 

February 46, 304. 90 

March 88, 690. 18 

April 52,888.53 

May 52, 920. 50 

June 15. 839. 94 

July 1.012. 00 


Total    disbursements 304,413.24 

Outstanding  obligations 21, 705.  JM 


Total  expenditures 326, 119.  IS 

Sunmiary  of  expenditures : 

Miscellaneous  services,  other  than  personal — 

Architectural  services 8,367.40 

Construction 311,666.12 

s  

V  320, 033.  .',2 

Supplies 6. 085. 66 


Total 326, 119. 18 
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statement  of  expenditure  and  classification  of  expenses  hy  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  front  the  allotment  hy  the  President  from  the  appro- 
priation "  }fational  security  and  defense^  1918,  for  foreign  service  purposes 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  SI,  1918.*' 

[National  security  and  defense.  Food  Administration,  foreign  service,  1918,  $50,000.] 

I>isbnrsements  as  per  abstracts: 

April $824. 20 

May 160. 28 

July 775.  ©1 

Augost 64, 23 

Total  disbursements 1, 804. 62 

Outstanding  obligations 1, 289. 65 

Direct  settlement  by  Auditor  for  State  and  Other  Departments^.  16, 864. 82 
Disbursements  by  W.  E.  Slattery 813.12 

Total  net  expenditures 19,271.61 

Summary  of  expenditures: 

Traveling  expenses 17,366.94 

Miscellaneous  services 1, 754. 89 

Communication  150. 28 

Total 19, 271. 61 

Statement  of  expenditures  and  classifloation  of  expenses  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  from  the  allotment  by  the  President  from  the  appro- 
priation **  National  security  and  defense,  1919,  for  tra/veling  expenses  of  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Food  Administration,  year  ending  Dec.  SI,  1918.**  ' 

[National  security  and  defense,  Food  Administration,  trareling  expenses,  foreign  service, 

1910,  $26,000.1 

Disbursements  as  per  abstracts: 

October $34. 90 

November 681.27 

Total  disbursements 666. 17 

Classiflcation  of  expenses,  traveling  expenses 666. 17 


Report  of  disbursetnents  made  by  auditor* s  settlements  {$150,000,000)  under  ap- 
propriation "*  Control  food  and  fuel  **  act  of  Aug.  10, 1917,  public  No.  41,  during 
July  and  August,  1918,  fiscal  year  1918. 

[Congressional  appropriations.) 


Payable  to— 


Certi^cate  of  settlement  from  Auditor  for  State  and  Other  Departments 
in  favor  of: 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation— 

MlsoeUaneous  settlement  and  claims 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  direct  settlements . 


Date. 


July  3 
July  11 
July  24 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  14 

Aug.ao 

Aug.  22 
Ang.  26 
Aug.  27 


Voucher 
No. 


10003 
16040 
16109 
16169 
16239 
16262 
16277 
16291 
16297 


Amount. 


910,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
10,0001000 
20,000,000 


100,000,000 
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Report  of  dUbursementft  made  by  auditor's  settlement  (SSjOOOjOOO)  from  mUot- 
uiaU  by  the  President  from  the  appropriation  national  security  and  defense^ 
1919, 

[National  security  and  defense,  Food  AdminlBtxatloii  GratB  CorpontiflB.] 


Ainnom. 


Ceitifloate  of  Settlement  from  Auditor  for  State  and  Other  DepartoiAnts 
in  favor  of: 
Food  Adminifltration,  Grain  CorporatioB,  miaoeilaneoae  eeCtlements 
and  claims 


ff,aoo,ow 


Exhibit  (JO. 

Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursement* 

for  the  year  ended  Dec.  SI,  1918. 


S&lcs  * 

Barley ^ $8, 147, 483. 24 

Beans 18. 926, 642. 71 

Butter  oil 1, 247. 380. 20 

Cereal  products 15. 439. 296.04 

Corn 813, 438. 06 

Flour 397. 969. 647. 52 

Peas 1, 769, 109. 56 

Rice 11, 681. 896. 85 

Rolled  oats 217. 873. 22 

Rye 18, 759. 341. 29 

Seed .^ 3. 371. 30 

Wheat 818. 450, 228. 73 

Miscellaneous  commodities — 

Commission  for  relief  in  Belgium 29.010,999.71 

European  relief 6, 146. 732. 94 

Other  receipts: 

Miscellaneous  earnings 14, 456, 449. 86 

Guaranty  and  operating  expense  fund 8, 540, 457. 73 

Interest  638, 591. 77 

Accounts  payable 42, 721. 172. 79 

Accounts  receivable 4, 314, 634. 76 

Notes  and  acceptances  payable 230,504,500.00 

Loan  from  Allies 200,000,000.00 

Capital  stock  subscriptioiis 100,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  insurance 262,627.6r> 

Total  receipts .. 1,930.002,023.  91 

Cash  balance  from  preceding  year 10,745.232.76 


1. 940,  747, 258. 67 

DISBUBSEMSNTS. 

Purchases : 

Barley 15, 342, 483. 58 

Beans 25, 623, 205. 69 

Butter  oil 1, 121, 911. 13 

C^eal  products , 18,  650. 207. 15 

Com -• 1, 233, 310. 83 

Flour 437, 421, 774. 10 

Peas 2, 288. 174. 43 

Rice 15, 656, 346. 85 

Rolled  oats ^ 229. 934. 95 

Rye . 40, 846»  019. 66 

Seed 3, 571. 30 

Wheat ^ 1. 085,  730, 861. 92 

Miscellaneous  commodities — 

Commission  for  relief  in  Belgium 55,497.562.57 

'European  relief 10. 950,  748. 26 
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>ther  disbursements: 

Interest  on  notes  payable $133,383.33 

Discount  on  notes  and  acceptances  payable 3, 349, 248. 45 

Miscellaneous  interest  paid 30, 409. 18 

Insurance  on  reserve  wheat  stocks 2, 445. 30 

Handling  and  storage 2, 727, 350. 87 

Marine  insurance  loss 4,431.20 

Operating  expense  (per  schedule  attached) 1.794,274.00 

Notes  and  acceptances  payable 114,995,000.00 

Accounts  receivable 34, 859, 257. 32 

Accounts  payable 5, 020, 924. 74 

Office  furniture  and  equipment 83,819.03 

Total   disbursements 1, 873, 506, 605. 84 

;?a8h  balance  to  succeeding  year 67, 240, 652. 83 

1, 940, 747, 258. 67 


auditob's  cebtificate. 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  general  office  of  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation,  and  we  hereby  certify  that  the  above  state- 
nent  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  prepared  therefrom,  is  correct  and  properly 
pouched. 

M.  M.  Banks  &  Co., 
Chartered  Accountants. 
New  Yobk,  January  20,  1919. 

Food  Administration  Chrarn  Corporation  schedule  of  operating  expense  for  the 

year  ended  Dec,  SI,  1918. 


Auditing 

[Collection  fees 

Soropean  expenae. 

Cxdmnge 

[nsarance.. 


kCarket  reports,  news  serrloe,  and  i^eriodioals . 

Office  supplies 

Postage 

Rent 


Repair  and  alteration 

Salaries 

Stationery  and  printing,. 

Sundries 

felephone  and  telegraph. 

rraveting 

raxes 


General 
office. 


116,729.00 
866.'66' 


911.72 
5,879.87 
1,886.29 

11,462.28 
6,086.21 

88,486.12 

8,888.66 

289,474.08 

28,279.90 
6,821.04 

22,871.49 

11,219.25 


Total. 


443,695.45 


Agencies  and 
departments. 


113,658.17 
6,166.75 


6,327.56 
1,594.83 


684.69 

25,774.36 

22,376.56 

66,736.86 

1,287.23 

906,913.83 

103,828.77 

35,937.58 

76,157.83 

79,600.31 

4,689.73 


1,360,578.56 


'totai. 


180,887.26 

6,166.75 

800.00 

6,327.56 

2,506.56 

5,879.37 

2,030.96 

37,286.63 

28,412.77 

106,173.98 

4,675.89 

1,195,386.36 

182,103.67 

42,758.62 

99,829.82 

90,819.56 

4,689.78 


1,794,374.00 


Statement  of  purchases  and  disposition  of  property  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1918. 

Balance  from  preceding  year $42,270,024.12 

Property  purchased: 

Commodities  purchased $1,707,359,127.32 

Requisitioned  grain  and  flour  replaced 

or  paid  for 3,146,985.10 

Furniture  and  equipment 83,819,03 

1, 710, 589. 981. 45 


1,752,800,856.57 


Property  sold : 

Commodities  sold 

Kequisitioned  grain  and  flour  sold — 


1, 324, 618, 659. 07 
3, 944, 932. 28 


1, 328, 568, 591. 35 
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Property  on  hand : 

Commodities $428, 8T1, 431. 31 

Requisitioned  flour  to  be  replaced  or 
paid  for 4, 737, 600. 14 

424, 183, 741. 17 
Furniture  and  equipment 163, 523. 05 


$424,207,264.2* 


ExHiBrr  J  J. 


Inventory  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1918, 

Amonnt  as  ihown  bj  the  attached  sheets $296, 339. 5^ 

Blectrieal  flxtorea,  etc . -». S.340.4S 

Shades,   etc - - 3, 300. 00 

MisceUaneoiu  eQnipment— «.-».«. 3, 000. 00 

Total 805. 989. 04 


Article. 


Addreasographs 

Addreasoeraph  stendi  ( 

Automobues 

Boz-draver  sectiODS,  oak: 

9<lTawQr 

4-diawer 

0-drawer 

9-dTawer 

Bookcase  sections: 

Oak 

Kahogany 

Tops 

Bases 

Bens,  desk 

Bloe-printlDp  maehines 

Csid  Cabinets,  oak,  8  by  5: 

l-drawer 

2Hlrawer 

4-drawer 

8-drawer. 

KVdrawer 

Card  cabinets,  oak,  4  by  0: 

l-drawer 

94iairer 

4-drawer 

6-drawer 

Card  cabinets,  oak,  5  by  8: 

l-drawer 

3Hlrawer 

4-drawer 

Card  cabinets,  mahogany,  3  by  6: 

l-drawer 

2<irawer 

4-drBwer 

6-drawer 

8  drawer 

Card  cabinets,  mahogany,  4  by  0: 

l-drawer 

3Hlrawor 

4-drawer 

Card  cabinet,  mahogany,  5  by  8:  I'drawer. 
Check  file  secrtions,  wood: 

8  drawer 

9-drawer 

Cospidors: 

urass 

Enamel 

Alominum 

Cuspid  ore  mats 

Compuvng  machines: 

Hand 

Power 

Chairs,  oak: 

RevolTing,  with  arms 

ReTQlving,  without  anns 

BtralghtT?! 

Bentwood 

Typewriter 


Num* 
her. 


3 

13 

1 

1 

88 

46 
80 
75 
12 
1 

200 

108 

45 

26 

6 

48 
40 
38 

24 

00 

29 

1 

00 

13 

8 

3 

1 

11 
7 
1 

13 

5 
10 

20 

123 

24 

24 

44 

33 

303 
104 
87V 
1,011 
560 


Unit 
pi  ice. 


Amoont. 


8750.00 
50.00  I 


1L50 
1X60 
15.00 
15.00 

0.00 
0.60 
3.36 
4.00 
.75 
335.00 

3.00 
4.00 
8.00 

laoo 

18.00 

3.25 

5.00 
12.00 
15.00 

3.00 

9.00 

15.00 

3.25 

4.25 

8.50 

12.00 

18.00 

3.75 

6.00 

13.50 

6.50 

18.50 
20.50 

1.73 

1.10 

LOO 

.50 

275.00 
400.00 

14.00 

laoo 
laoo 

3.50 
7.60 


f6,0Qa(» 

400.0' 

0,18153 

34.  SD 

101  SO 

15.  CD 

15-nti 

528LQe 
2B2.50 
388.» 

soaop 

9.0D 

.on 


ooaoo 

43100 
360.00 

2Baoo 

lO&OO 

139.75 
245.00 

450.  on 

360.00 

30aOD 

261.00 

15.  QC 

214.50 

55.25 
06.00 
30.00 

i&on 

41.35 
42.00 
13.50 
8150 

9SLS0 
306.00 

44.  tf 

IS.  30 

3&40 

12.00 

12,100.00 
13,300.00 

5,48S.0O 
1,  040100 
SiTWlOO 
3,53850 
4,30QlC0 
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Article. 


Cbalrs,  mahoKany: 

Revolving,  with  anus , 

Re  vol  ving,  without  arms , 

Strtdght 

Bentwood , 

TjTwwrlter 

Clocks: 

MTall 

I>eBk 

Ckistcizners: 

Oak 

Maboganv , 

Metal 

Carci  ptinches 

Card  Tocord  deaks,  oak 

Copv  boldera: 

Xiina  goida.  ..• 

Llne-a-tixne 

Cafeteria  equipment 

Deslcs,  oak,  tfat-top: 

Single  pedestal,  single 

Single  pedestal,  doable 

Doable  pedestal,  doable 

I>e3ks,  oak,  typewriter: 

Single  pedestal 

Double  pedestal 

T  ypewriter  stands,  regidar 

Desks,  imitation  mahogany,  flat^tlbp: 

Single  pedestal,  single 

Doable  pedestal,  single 

Doable  pedestal,  doable  (3  general).. 
Desks,  imitation  mahogany,  typewriteir: 

Single  pedestal 

Doable  pedestal 

Tvpewriter  stands,  regular 

Detrk  baskets,  letter  sise: 

Wire 

Woven  metal 

Oak 

Mahogany 

Desk  baskets,  legal  siie: 

Wire..... 

Woven  metal 

Oak 

Mahogany 

XHctionary  stands,  oak 

Dictating  machines: 

Edison 

Dictaphone 

Desk  pads,  glass: 

With  frame.!*....'.!'!.*.'..*.*."!!.'*!!!.*."! 

Drawing  boards 

Electric  fans: 

4-blade 

0-blade 

Electric  stoves 

EmaraUte  lamps 

Fire  extinguishecB,  regular 

EiUng  sections,  oak,  3  by  5: 

6-arawer 

9-drawer 

10-drawer 

15-drawer 

18-drawer 

Filing  sections,  oak,  4  by  0: 

4-drawer 

8-drawer. 

Filing  sections,  oak,  6  by  8: 

S^lrawer 

•-drawer 

9-drawer 

Tops 


Amount. 


Fire  axes 

Folding  machines: 

Power 

Menteg 

Flexotypes 

Fire  hooks. 

Qraphotypes 


196 
196 
502 

7 

99 

8 

30 
84 
81 

1,786 
383 
724 
143 

22 

9 

267 

242 

18 

86 
10 

152 

50 

6 

425 

166 

3 

2 

115 

4 

5 

6 

83 

6 

1 
4 

1 

26 
27 
15 
15 
45 

4 

13 
5 
4 
3 


86.00 
42.50 
70.00 

38.00 

45.00 

6.75 

83.80 
48.60 
90.00 

38.00 

45.00 

7.50 

.25 
.72 
.70 
.75 

.25 
.77 
.75 
.95 
6.90 

97.75 
97.75 

4.50 
4.50 
4.50 

18.76 

19.60 

6.50 

8.83 

11.25 

9.00 
15.00 
16.60 
20.00 
22.50 

10.00 
20.00 

10.50 

15.00 

22.00 

3.66 

3.90 

2.50 

375.00 

280.00 

76.00 

3.00 

360.00 


82,496.50 

426.50 

2,86360 

12.00 

442.00 

418.25 
16.50 

2,716.00 

666.00 

22.50 

8,750.00 

1,406.76 

106.84 

704.00 

6,250.00 

175.00 

21,67500 

2.460.00 

7,448.00 
8,820.00 
3.388.50 

286.60 

4,316.40 

720.00 

1,140.00 

1,530.00 

232.50 

446.25 
289.76 
506.80 
107.25 

650 

6.93 

200.25 

229.90 

89.70 

8,519.00 
977.50 

684.00 

225.00 

27.00 

7,968.75 

3,217.50 

19.50 

16.66 

1,298.75 

36.00 

75.00 

99.00 

660.00 

135.00 

10.00 
80.00 

10.50 

390.00 

594.00 

54.90 

58.50 

112.50 

1,500.00 

3,640.00 

375.00 

12.00 

1,080.00 


187690—19 62 
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Article. 


Qoose-neck  lamps 

Inkatand  sets,  oak: 

Single 

Double 

Inkstand  sets,  mahogany,  single 

Inkstand  sets,  glass,  single 

Letter-opening  macnines,  lightning . 
Miirors: 

Oak 


White 

ICimeoacope 

Multiplex  display  fixtures. 

Kultigraphs,  power 

lilmeographs,  power 

Numbering  machines: 

Lever 

Automatic 

Yardage 

Oil  stoves 

Punches,  paper.  Hummer. 
Paper-Castemng  machines: 

Hotchkiss 

Hutchinson  Spool-O-Wire. 

Ajax. 


Ajax 

*enoii-aharpening] 
^miohes.  paper.  O 


machines,  Chicago. 


Ppnohes,  paper. 

Photostat 

Print  trimmefs , 

Paper  tester 

Pftper-fBftenlng  machines,  CUpIea 

Bevolvteg  bookcases,  oak 

Rngs.Crex: 

8byl0 

9byl2 

12  by  16 

Stools: 

With  back 

Without  back 

Sereens: 

Oak 


Mahogany 

Storage  seotiona,  oak: 

Letter 

Double  height 

Reducing  boards 

Bases 

Storage  seetloaa,  steal,  letter . 
Safaoablneta,a(eel: 

Green 

Mahorany 

Signograpn 

Soalea. 


Swinging  typewriting  atanda,  oak. 

8afea,iran 

Stencil  eases,  wood 

Stationery  cabinets: 
Oak. 


Mahogany , 

Shaving  maoninaa: 

Edison 

Diotaphona. 

Tablea.  oak: 

SD-bioh 

eo-inoh 

Tl^inch 

fi6-lnoh 

Others.  106-lnoh. 
TaUee.  mahogany: 

fiOi&ieh..r....... 

flO-inoh 

72-lnoh 

84<4noh 

Others,  lOB-lnoh. 
Tables,  kitchen: 

Small 

Large 

Telephone  stands: 

Oak 

Mahogany 

Telephone  stools: 

Oak 

Mahogany 

Time  stamps 


80 


23 


48 
4 
1 


3 
2 
2 

138 
163 

15 
20 

2 

6 

16 


I'nit 
price. 


Amount. 


83.25 

8300.00 

3.25 

'            389.25 

3.88 

<              19.40 

3.38 

138.58 

2.00 

254.00 

225.00 

675.00 

5.00 

460.00 

4.25 

21.25 

78.00 

234.00 

45.00 

720.00 

500.00 

3,000.00 

200.00 

3.400.00 

5.00 

330.00 

11.15 

167.25 

27.00 

37.00 

5.50 

33.00 

3.00 

111.00 

1.14 

180.34 

15.00 

390.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.60 

134.80 

.50 

14.00 

812.00 

812.00 

5.00 

40.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1.15 

27.60 

21.20 

21.30 

8.00 

308.00 

10.00 

670.00 

18.00 

180.00 

10.00 

380.00 

7.00 

TOlOO 

7.00 

43.00 

8.50 

34.00 

5.50 

313.50 

15.00 

165.00 

0.50 

30.00 

8.75 

80.00 

2.98 

547.91 

200.00 

800.00 

150.00 

150.00 

225.00 

235^00 

4.00 

48.00 

8.50 

49.00 

150.00 

900.00 

80.00 

1,06a  00 

3.50 

113.00 

3.50 

10.50 

60.00 

130.00 

60.00 

300.00 

22.00 

484.00 

20.00 

7,340.00 

22.00 

1,055.00 

50.00 

300.00 

57.00 

87.00 

28.00 

140.00 

88.00 

934.00 

40.00 

120.00 

60.00 

190lOO 

04.00 

188.00 

2.45 

338L10 

2.75 

44S.2S 

5.65 

84.75 

6.70, 

134.00 

3.35 

6.7D 

3.67 

IflL35 

8.50 

137.50 
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Article. 


T3rpewiite!rs,  regular: 

Underwood 

Reminfrton 

!>.  C.Smith 

Royal 

Telephone  brackets: 

Straight 

HI-Lo 

Typewriters,  other  than  regular: 

Remington,  12-inch 

L.  C.  Smith,  26-Inch 

Remington,  20-lnch 

Remington,  wahl 

Remington,  14-inch 

L.  C.  Smith,  2Wnch 

Remington.  IS-inch 

Monarch,  36-lnch 

Noiseless 

Corona 

Underwood,  26-inch 

L.  C.  Smith,  18-tnch 

Underwood,  14-inch 

Hooven  automatic 

Underwood,  20-inch 

Monarch,  reg 

Tabulating  units: 

Wood 

Steel. 


Vertical  files,  wood,  letter  size: 
Oak 


Mahogany 

Vertical  files,  wood,  legal  size: 
Oak 


Mahogany 

Vertical  file  ends,  wood: 
Oak 


Mahogany 

files,  steel,  letter  size: 


Vertical 
Green 


Mahogany 

files,  steel,  legal  size: 


Vertical 
Green 


Mahogany 

file  ends,  steel: 


Vertical 

Green 

M^ogany 
Wardrobes: 

Oak 


Mahogany 

Water  coolers,  oak. 
Waste  baskets: 

Metal 


Wire. 
Fiber.. 


Ifisoellaneous: 

Brief  sections,  mahogany 

Tengawl  punch 

Cara  cabinet,  green  steel,  5  by  8, 0-diawer. 

Truck  base 

Mailometer 

Mercury  vapor  lamps 

Map  sections 


Top. 

Cash  box 

Medicme  table 

Clothes  hamper 

Bed 

Couch 

Chairs,  straight,  porch 

Fire  set 

Sorting  travs 

Umbrella  rack,  oak 

Extension  table , 

Do 

Roll  top  desk , 

Multicolor  press , 

Boston  wire  stitcher 

Chairs,  rockers 

Porch  rockers 

Addressing  machines,  Elliott. 

Paper  cutter 

Prmteis'  ink  attachment 


Num- 
ber. 


347 

137 

125 

3 

2 

26 

5 
7 
2 
1 
17 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
3 
2 


7 
17 

23 
39 

517 
42 

53 
6 

388 
83 

185 
38 

11 
10 

25 
17 


4 
105 

271 
324 
837 

2 
1 

12 
1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
7 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 
2 

21 
1 
1 


rnir 

price. 


$67.50 
70.00 
70.00 
58.50 

3.50 
8.14 

73.50 
94.50 
94.50 

345.00 
77.00 
85.00 
80.50 

105.00 
98.50 
45.00 

103.50 
85.00 
81.00 


94.95 
70.00 

48.00 
99.00 

24.00 
30.00 

25.00 
37.00 

4.38 
4.75 

35.00 
37.75 

33.00 
35.00 

4.00 
4.75 

42.50 
45.00 
12.00 

1.55 

.90 

1.10 

17.50 

2.50 

20.00 

15.00 

156.00 

15.50 

25.00 

6.00 

4.00 

3.50 

2.50 

15.00 

12.00 

6.00 

31.00 

15.00 

9.00 

50.00 

60.00 

72.80 

475.00 

245.00 

7.00 

7.00 

259.00 

165.00 

80.00 


Amount. 


$23,422.50 

9,590.00 

8,750.00 

175.50 

7.00 
211.64 

367.50 

661.50 

189.00 

345.00 

1,309.00 

86.00 

80.50 

210:00 

788.00 

45.00 

207.00 

255.00 

162.00 

3,712.90 

664.65 

1,190.00 

1,104,00 
3,861.00 

12,408.00 
1,260.00 

1,325.00 
222.00 

1,699.44 
394.25 

6,475.00 
1,434.50 

363.00 
350.00 

100.00 
80.75 

85.00 

18Q.00 

1,260.00 

420.05 
291.60 
920.70 

35.00 

2.50 

40.00 

15.00 

1,404.00 

31.00 

75.00 

6.00 

16.00 

7.00 

2.50 

75.00 

84.00 

12.00 

31.00 

185.00 

9.00 

50.00 

120.00 

72.80 

475.00 

245.00 

106.00 

14.00 

5,439.00 

165.00 

80.00 
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Committee  on  AgricuiiTure, 

HoiTSB  OF  Bepsesentatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Tuesday^  August  26^  1919. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N.  Hausen 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Members  of  the  committee. 

Also  present :  Mr.  B.  S.  French,  general  manager  and  secretary  of 
the  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United  States ; 
Mr.  W.  M.  French,  president  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association;  Mr.  Eagar  W.  J.  Hearty,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Conunission  Merchants;  Mr.  Raymond  G.  Phillips,  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association;  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  formerly  Chief  or  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  now  manager  bureau  of  food  sanitation 
and  health.  Good  Housekeeping  Magazme;  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  called  the  committee  together  this  morn- 
ing to  reopen  the  hearings  on  cold-storage  legislation.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  requests  from  interested  persons  who  were  unable  to  be 
present  the  past  two  weeks  and  who  desire  to  be  heard  before  the 
committee  takes  action  upon  this  matter.  I  feel  sure  that  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  hear,  so  far  as  possible^  everyone  affected  by  the 
legislation  who  desires  to  appear.  I  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
hear  all  the  witnesses  who  have  indicated  their  desire  so  far  during 
the  day  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  close  the  hearings  permanently 
this  evening,  and  possibly  draft  and  report  a  bill  embodying  the  pro- 
posed legislation  within  the  next  week. 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  French,  Mr.  Phillips,  and 
others,  representing  the  apple  growers.  We  will  hear  from  Mr. 
French  firet. 

STATEMENT  07  MK.  fi.  S.  FBEHCH,  OENEBAL  MANAOEB  AND 
8ECBETABT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAODE  07  COMMISSION 
MEBCHANTS;  ALSO  SEPBESENTINO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
APPLE  SHIPPESS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  WESTERN  TBITIT 
JOBBERS'  ASSOCIATION  07  AMEBECA. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  will  state  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
character  of  my  representation.  My  name  is  R.  S.  French.  I  am 
general  manager  and  secretary  of  the  National  League  of  Commis- 
sion Merchants  of  the  United  States.  I  also  represent  the  Inter- 
national Apple  Shippers'  Association  and  the  Western  Fruit  Jobbers' 
Association  of  America.  These  three  organizations  are  cooperative, 
nonprofit  organizations,  performing  the  functions  of  distribution  and 
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encouraging  production.  The  combined  representations  of  these 
three  organizations  covers  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Den- 
mark, Cuba,  Australia,  and  Canada,  the  foreign  countries  being  rep- 
resented in  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association. 

The  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  is  located  prin- 
cipally east  and  south  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Gulf.  The  Western  Fruit  Jobbers  covers  part  of 
that  territory,  but  is  essentially  a  western  element  and  membership. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  mean  by  that  the  coast 
States? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  The  Pacific  Coast  States;  yes,  sir.  We  repre- 
sent the  handling  of  approximately  750,000  cars  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables during  the  year. 

I  will  state  for  the  record  that  these  organizations  have  favored 
uniformity  in  cold-storage  legislation.  For  several  years  past  we 
have  been  cooperating  and  working  with  the  various  States,  through 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  governors  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  consideration  of  cold-storage  legislation,  bv  reason  of  the  in- 
herent and  natural  limitations,  highly  perishables  as  a  rule  have 
been  exempted  in  some  States,  in  a  great  many  States,  which  have 
cold-storage  laws. 

There  are  three  points  we  want  to  discuss  with  you  gentlemen: 
First,  limitation ;  second,  restorage ;  and  third,  marking.  B^  reason 
of  the  character  of  this  traffic,  its  highly  perishable  nature,  its  natu- 
ral limitations,  and  the  fact  that  it  moves  so  rapidly  from  the  point 
of  production  to  consumption,  and  so  little  of  it.  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  enters  cold  storage,  we  do  not  feel  that  there  should  be  any 
particular  limitation  or  restriction  on  the  time  to  be  held  in  cold 
storage. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Would  the  time  contemplated  in  this  measure  be- 
fore us,  say,  anywhere  from  10  to  12  months,  interfere  with  you  i 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  We  would  prefer  to 
have  it  12  months,  but  it  is  the  exception  in  this  industry  where 
goods  are  held  anywhere  near  that  time. 

Mr.  Wiubon.  Why  do  you  want  so  long  a  time  for  cold  storage, 
then? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Because  in  this  industry  there  are  commodi- 
ties— we  have  a  sprinkling  of  biftter  and  egg  people  in  our  organi- 
zation, and  poultry  people. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Just  speaking  about  apples — we  have  heard  from 
the  butter,  egg,  and  poultry  people — would  a  limitation  of  10  months 
affect  the  apple-storage  business  at  all  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French,  No;  it  is  not  thought  that  it  would.  Ten 
months  would  be  a  reasonable  time,  but  we  predicate  our  desire  on 
the  fact  that  12  months  seems  to  be  the  limit  that  most  of  the 
States  want  to  adopt  and  that  the  Uniform  States  Commission  have 
recommended. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  speak  of  some  of  your  prod- 
ucts being  exempted  altogether  in  some  of  the  States.  Of  course, 
if  it  were  advisable  to  exempt  them,  then  the  question  of  the  length 
of  time  thev  would  be  held  would  not  be  material? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Would  not  be  material. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to 

"*  us  what  products  you  are  interested  in  are  exempted  in  other 
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States  and  why  you  think  they  should  be  in  this  law,  and  take  up 
tliat  matter  first  f  Would  that  disconcert  you  or  interfere  with  your 
statement? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Would  not  that  be  advisable  then 
to  take  up  first  whether  or  not  they  should  be  exempted ;  and  if  they 
should  be,  then  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  would  be  a  sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  In  the  consideration  of  this  exemption  on 
fruits  and  vegetables — ^I  refer  now  more  specifically  to  New  York 
State — it  was  felt  by  the  legislators  framing  that  law  that  they 
should  be  exempted  as  they  are  to-day  under  the  law,  or  there  is  no 
specific  reference  made  to  it  as  applying  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  would  like  to  quote  here — it  is  already  a  part  of  the  record — the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Cold  Storage  Association,  in  part  5  of  the  hearings.  (After  a 
pause.)  Mr  Shoemaker,  however,  was  referring  specifically  to  the 
marking  clause.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  referred  to  the 
exemption,  but  it  refers  to  the  exemption  of  the  marking  clause.  I 
thought  that  part  of  his  testimony  referred  to  exemption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  to  the  time  limit,  but  taking  it  as  a  whole  it  would 
include  the  other  requirements. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  If  we  reported  a  bill  of  12  months,  you  would  not 
need  any  exemption  from  the  time  limit  for  your  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  did  not  quite  get  your  question,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  I  say  if  the  limit  for  keeping  your  products  in  cold 
storage  were  to  be  12  months,  if  that  were  the  period  fixed  in  the 
bill,  you  would  not  ask  any  exemption  from  the  time  limit  for  fruits 
and  vegetables? 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  No;  if  it  was  felt  necessary  by  the  committee 
to  make  the  law  apply  to  everyone. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Now,  I  understand  you  ask  for  an  exemption  from 
the  rest  of  the  markings? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French,  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Your  products  being  different  from  other  prod- 
ucts to  the  extent  that  you  want  an  exemption.  Now  what  would 
be  tihe  object  of  that? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  We  feel,  by  reason  of  their  staying  in  cold 
storage  such  a  short  period  of  tiine,  that  it  is  really  an  added  ex- 
pense without  accomplishing  anything,  and  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  defeat  some  of  the  things  you  are  striving  to  remedy  by  tliis  bill — 
that  is,  to  avoid  high  prices  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  You 
gentlemen  know  who  have  anything  to  do  with  apples  that  stamping 
on  "  cold  storage  "  enhances  their  value. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  would  be  stamped,  the  barrel  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  The  barrel ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  stenciled,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes ;  stenciled  on  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  mean  the  added  labor  of  putting  that  stencil 
on,  as  to  the  time  tiie  goods  were  received,  would  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  apples? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  It  would  add  to  the  cost  of  handling,  which 
would  naturally  be  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  apples. 
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Mr.  TiNCHBR.  That  would  be  true  of  any  product? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Let  us  analyze  it.  Here  is  a  certain  overhead  in 
handling  cold  storage;  do  you  mean  to  say  the  fellow  who  handles 
a  barrel  of  apples  and  places  them  somewhere  in  storage,  because  of 
the  fact  he  is  compelled  to  put  a  stencil  mark  on  as  to  the  time,  is 
going  to  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  B.  S.  Fbench.  I  would  not  say  add  to  it  materially,  but  I  say 
in  the  aggregate  it  would  add  considerably. 

Mr.  Jones.  Half  a  cent?  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  add  to 
the  barrel  of  apples,  to  the  cost? 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  Well,  it  could  only  be  computed  on  the  cost 
of  the  stamp  which  is  nominal,  and  the  man's  time  which  it  takes 
to  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Jones.  Equally  nominal,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  Mr.  W.  M.  French  here,  who  is  a  practical 
operator,  says  about  5  cents  a  barrel,  he  would  figure  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  Five  cents  a  barrel? 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  would  include  labor  and  material  for  the  added 
cost  of  stamping? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  May  I  speak,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  Mr.  French. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  My  reason  for  suggesting  6  cents  a  barrel  was 
because  the  work  would  in  all  probability  be  done  by  the  warehouse 
in  which  the  goods  were  stored,  and  they  have  the  habit  of  charging 
all  the  traffic  will  bear,  so  to  speak,  and  for  work  of  that  kind  the 
charge  is  usually  5  cents  a  package — it  would  not  matter  whether  it 
was  a  barrel,  a  box,  half  a  box,  or  a  basket. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  an  arbitrary  charge,  then? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  It  amounts  really  to  an  arbitrary  charge. 

Mr.  Jones.  A  man  could  stencil  two  or  three  thousand  barrels^ 
couldn't  he,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  In  a  day? 

Mr.  JoNE&  In  a  day. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  manv  could  he  stencil? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  It  would  depend  largely  upon  the  number  of 
men  handling  the  packages. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  womd  have  to  be  there  anyhow  to  handle  the 
packages.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  added  cost  of  the  stenciling, 
which  would  be  a  man  who  would  do  nothing  else  but  stencil  be- 
cause they  have  the  other  men  there.  If  the  man  was  doing  nothing 
else  but  stenciling,  how  many  barrels  of  apples  could  he  stencil  in  a 
dav? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  I  could  only  ffive  a  rough  guess. 

Mr.  Jones.  Certainly ;  that  is  all  uiat  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Probably  from  1,500  to  2,000  barrels. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  1,500  to  2,000  barrels? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  That  is  purely  a  guess.  I  would  want  to 
figure  it  out  a  little  more  carefully  before  I  made  a  definite  statement. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  stamp  now  the  name  of  the  apple  on 
the  barrel,  don't  you  ? 
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Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  And  the  name  of  the  owner;  don't  the  name 
it  the  owner  co  on  there  ? 
Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Couldn't  that  say  "August  26,  1919,"  right  on 
hat  same  stencil? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  The  marking  is  put  on  the  package  when  it 
s  packed  so  far  as  the  name  is  concerned,  and  the  variety  of  apple. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  could  be  stamped,  then? 
Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes;  but  it  is  guite  a  different  proposition. 
Mr.    TiNCHER.  Of  course,  the  President's  recommendation  was 
:hat  the  cost  be  stenciled  on  there. 
Mr.  W.  M.  French.  The  cost  of  the  package  ? 
Mr.  Jones.  The  cost  when  it  went  in  and  the  cost  when  it  came  out. 
Mr.  Tincher.  Yes;  the  cost  when  it  went  in  and  the  cost  when 
it  came  out,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  E.  S.  French.  It  reauires  a  stamp  when  it  goes  in  and  when 
it  comes  out,  which  would  oe  an  added  cost  of  two  stencilings. 

Mr.  Tincher.  He  suggested  that  the  cost  price  be  stenciled  when  it 
went  into  storage,  so  that  the  consumer  could  see  what  it  cost. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Oh,  no;  we  would  oppose  that  absolutely,  be- 
cause how  are  you  going  to  determine  the  price  of  these  goods  when 
they  go  into  storage,  the  cost  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Whjson.  "WTiich  cost,  too? 
Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  beg  pardon? 
Mr.  Wilson.  Which  cost  are  you  talking  about? 
Mr.  R.  S.  French.  The  price  for  which  the  goods  were  sold  in 
the  first  instance.    That  is  what  I  understand  the  President's  recom- 
mendation contemplated. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Suppose  they  were  not  sold.  Suppose  they  were  put 
in  cold  storage  by  the  producers,  then  what  cost  would  you  put  on 
there? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  You  would  not  put  on  any  cost.  How  are 
you  going  to  arrive  at  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  but  that  is  often 
done,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  assume  it  is;  yes.  In  the  first  instance  it  is 
when  it  is  harvested  and  put  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  French,  right  there,  in  my  judgment  the 
marking  is  the  heart  of  this  bill.  And  suppose  vegetables  come  in 
and  are  exempted,  shall  we  include  beets?  why  shouldn't  we  exempt 
them  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  believe  the  character  of  this  business  should 
have  some  consideration  by  reason  of  its  difference  from  the  other 
commodities,  which  really  necessitate  a  more  complete  record  of  their 
holding.  Wnat  you  gentlemen  are  trying  to  get  at  now  is  the  preven- 
tion of  hoarding. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  a  record  of  how  many 
apples  you  have  in  cold  storage  and  everything  else,  and  we  can  not 
do  that  unless  we  have  them  marked. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  You  can  tell.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  its  regular  quarterly  report,  as  well  as  the  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association  a  monthly  report. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  How  do  you  keep  your  record  as  to  the  time  of 
storage  and  also  the  things  in  storage  if  you  do  not  have  somt' 
markings? 

Mr.  fi.  S.  French.  They  are  kept  by  the  lot  numbers  applied  to 
each  lot  by  the  warehouse  company:  the  car  numbers  and  records 
from  the  bills  of  lading  in  going  in  or  out. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Would  it  not  be  more  simple  to  keep  it  by  just 
marking  the  date  on  the  package? 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  I  ao  not  think  so,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  far  a^ 
creating  any  real  economy  in  handling.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 
because  I  think  the  added  labor  of  putting  that  record  on  would  be 
far  greater  than  the  method  now  pursued  of  taking  the  record  from 
the  actual  movement,  from  the  bill  of  lading  and  car  record,  and  the 
trade-marks.  We  reidly  feel  that  these  marks  are  not  necessary  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  you  are  endeavoring  to  find  out  not  only  the  amount 
held  in  storage  but  the  length  of  time;  and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
these  products  are  held  such  a  limited  length  of  time  and  there  has 
never  been  such  a  thing  as  hoarding  in  these  commodities-  The  very 
nature  of  them  prevents  it;  they  have  to  be  handled  promptly  and 
quickly. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
French,  who  has  just  spoken,  is  president  of  the  International  Appk 
Shippers'  Association. 

Mr.  McLaughun  of  Michigan.  My  information  in  these  matters  k 
limited,  but  at  first  blush  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  character  of 
the  containers  of  apples  would  permit  of  a  more  easy  and  cheaper 
marking  of  them  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  products;  they  are 
always  in  barrels  or  boxes  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  the  bulk  of  the  traflBc  is  in  barrels  and 
boxes. 

Mr.  McLaughl.in  of  Michigan.  Of  considerable  size ;  and  it  would 
strike  me,  if  they  were  to  be  marked,  if  those  and  other  products  are 
to  be  marked,  that  the  containers  in  which  apples  are  put  up  could  be 
more  easily  marked  and  cheaper  than  the  containers  in  which  other 
products  are  put  up.    Am  I  right  or  wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  You  are  right  to  a  certain  extent,  because  it  is 
a  convenient  package.  The  barrel  is  a  large  one  and  easily  marked, 
and  the  box  is  easily  marked,  too.  May  I  ask  what  is  really  to  be 
served,  in  vour  opinion,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  as  the  framer  of  this  bill,  in 
marking  these  packages?  You  said  just  now  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
apples  m  storage,  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  I  asked  you  that? 
Mr.  K.  S.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  It  is  uniformity  of  law,  Mr.  French ;  that  is  my 
idea  of  it.  I  think  other  people  have  just  as  much  right  to  come  in 
here  and  ask  to  be  exempted  as  have  the  apple  people,  and  some  of 
them  more,  because  it  is  a  great  deal  harder,  as  Mr.  McLaughlin  says, 
to  mark  some  things  than  it  is  apples,  which  would  be  very  easy. 
Then,  the  additional  cost  is  very  trifling.  But  when  you  commence 
exempting  any  one  article,  then  we  would  have  to  go  right  down  the 
line,  because  various  other  people  have  more  reason  to  be  exempted 
than  you  have.  That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it.  Then,  it  does  not  really 
hurt  the  article,  because  you  say  it  enhances  the  value.    Now,  as  a 
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siness  proposition,  if  I  could  spend  5  cents  and  make  10,  I  would 

a.pt  to  do  it.    There  must  be  something  else  in  back  of  it;  that  is  the 

ly  it  looks  to  me. 

]\f  r.  Jones.  How  many  States  that  have  a  cold-storage  law  and  do 

•tr  exempt  your  fruits  require  or  do  not  require  the  container  to  be 

?nciled  as  to  the  time  it  goes  in  ? 

IMr.  R.  S.  French.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  at  present. 

L   :f  act,  I  know  of  no  State  now  that  has  such  a  law  requiring  the 

imping  of  the  date  on  the  fruits  and  vegetables. 

]VXr.  Jones.  Does  the  cold-storage  law  of  Pennsylvania  exempt 

uits? 

Af  r.  K.  S.  Fbengh.  I  think  it  does.    I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 

does. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  many  States  have  cold-storage  laws  that  do  not 
:exnpt  fruits? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  your  testimony  is,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes, 
lat  every  State  that  has  a  cold-storage  law  exempts  fruits  ? 
Mr.  R.  S.  French.  My  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  con- 
deration  of  uniform  State  cold-storage  laws  by  the  governors'  com- 
ission  fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  considered. 

Mr.  Tincher.  On  wie  proposition  the  President  had  in  mind  on 
lis^  as  I  understood  his  recommendation,  he  would  have  the  stamp 
a  the  box  of  apples,  for  example,  '^Aumist  1,  1919,  this  box  of 
pples  went  into  cold  storage,  purchased  of  the  producer  for  a 
ollar  " ;  ''' August  20,  1919,  removed  from  cold  storage.  Sold  to  the 
holesaler  for  $1.25  " ;  "August  30,  1919,  this  box  oi  apples  sold  to 
ttailer  for  $1.75,"  and  to  have  that  stamped  on  there,  so  when  I 
alk  up  to  a  fruit  dealer  to  buy  an  apple  I  will  know  what  the  box 
f  apples  cost  him,  and  that  it  will  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  by 
aving  those  stamps  on  the  box  of  apples. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  would  bum  up  the  box  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Tincher.  That  is,  seriously,  the  recommendation  of  the  Pregi- 
ejit? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes j  that  is  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Tincher.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  would  reduce  the  cost 
f  living,  to  have  that  stamp  put  on  there? 

ilr.  R.  S.  French.  I  do  not  think  it  would ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  consider  that  a  plausible  proposition,  don't  you? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Marking  the  price? 

Mr.  WiMON.  Marking  on  everything  as  suggested. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  should  hate  to  admit  it.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
an  possibly  be  done,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  marking  of  the  price  would  incur  a  larger 
xpense  than  the  marking  of  the  date,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  have  to  be  checked  carefully  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would  lead  to 
aore  investigations  or  discomfort  or  unrest  than  to  attempt  to  do  a 
hing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  You  understand  there  has  already  been  a  bill  intro- 
luced  to  require  every  retail  merchant  in  the  country  to  put  the  cost 
•f  every  article  on  his  shelf  on  that  article? 
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Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Well,  sir,  I  would  indorse  that  bill. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  would? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  as  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned,  I  think 
he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  He  can  guess  it  better  than  anybody  else  and  not  «>e 
caught;  isn't  that  it? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Jones.  His  overhead  and  everything  else  that  goes  into  cost 
to  him  would  open  up  an  insurmountable  inquiry,  wouldn't  it? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  French,  are  you  required  at  the  present  timt* 
to  report  the  amount  of  apples  and  fruit  in  storage? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  We  report  to  the  Agriculture  Department  an<  I 
work  in  conjunction  with  it.    It  is  not  required  that  we  report. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  is  not  required  by  the  department? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  I  think  the  warehouses  are  required  to  report 
their  holdings.    The  dealers  are  not. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Evidently 
there  is  something  more  fundamental  than  merely  the  matter  of 
additional  cost.  lou  object  to  the  marking  of  these  package^. 
noting  the  price  on  them,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  not  because  r>f 
the  additional  cost  but  because  of  some  more  fundamental  objection, 
and  I  would  like  yon  to  state  to  the  committee  just  exactly  what  that 
objection  is. 

]M[r.  R.  S.  French.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
say  more  than  I  have  said  in  regard  to  putting  on  the  price,  becau>*i 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Ko. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  possible  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Here  comes  in  1,000  barrels  of  apples,  and  do  you 
mean  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  to  put  on  each  barrel 
of  apples  the  price  at  which  those  apples  were  purchased? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  They  may  not  have  been  purchased. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  have  them  in  there  in  some  way,  and  you,  as  th<? 
owner  of  those  apples,  know  what  they  cost  you;  otherwise  you 
could  never  be  able  to  sell  and  know  what  to  sell  for  if  vou  did  not 
know  what  they  cost  you.  You  know  what  each  one  of  tKose  barrels 
cost  you.    Now,  why  couldn't  you  put  that  on  the  barrel  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  In  speaking  of  costs,  do  you  mean  to  include 
all  the  elements  that  ^  to  make  up  the  cost  of  those  apples  up  tf| 
the  time  they  are  put  m  storage  ? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  I  would  put  on  there  the  cost  o.f  those  apples  deliv^ 
ered  in  the  warehouse.  | 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Including  transportation  and  all  other  charges; 
including  stamping,  and  what  not,  and  overhead? 

Mr.  RuBEY.  You  might  figure  it  from  that  basis. 

Mr.  McIiAnoHiiiN  of  Micmgan.  Whatever  they  stand  you  in  upta 
the  time  you  put  them  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  Yes;  whatever  they  stand  you  up  to  the  time  they  gd 
into  cold  storage.  Now,  you  have  admitted  that  you  are  in  favor  oj 
the  retailer  marking  the  cost  of  his  goods  and  the  selling  price  oi 
his  goods  on  each  article,  and  why  wouldn't  that  apply  to  Uie  whole- 
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.ler?  Why  won't  it  apply  to  the  man  who  is  putting  these  apples 
.   cold  storage? 

Mr.  E..S.  French.  Because  the  retailer  has  that  facility  right  at 
ie  point  of  buying,  where  he  has  his  purchase  price  established 
oht  there. 

^Ir.  ExjBEY.  Yes ;  but  the  retailer  has  to  deal  with  each  individual 
rticle,  whereas  you  deal  with  them  wholesale,  in  large  quantities, 
'ou  have  here  now  1,000  barrels  of  apples,  and  I  want  to  know  why 

is  you  can  not  put  on  each  barrel  tne  price  that  those  apples  cost; 
'hv  it  would  not  be  practicable  and  a  very  easy  matter  for  you  to 
a  it? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  May  I  be  permitted  to  answer  that  question, 
c  very  large  percentage  of  the  apples  stored  are  not  stored  by  the 
ctnal  owner  of  the  goods  but  by  an  agent;,  for  instance,  a  conunis- 
ion  merchant.  He  hAS  no  means  of  knowing  what  those  apples  cost 
nless  the  owner  sees  fit  to  tell  him,  which  he  does  not  do  in  the 
lajority  of  cases.  In  addition  to  that  i^  large  percentage  of  the 
pples  are  stored  by  the  grower.  He  has  no  means  of  fixing  an 
rbitrary  cost  price  on  those  apples.  He  probably  does  not  know 
rhat  they  actually  cost  him  to  raise.  That  would  eliminate  a  fairly 
strge  percentage  of  apples  that  go  into  cold  storage  so  far  as  knowing 
he  actual  cost. 

Mr.  EuBET.  You  mean  the  man  to  whom  these  apples  have  been 
ent  for  sale — for  instance,  the  commission  merchant-— does  not  know 
t^hat  they  cost? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BtTBET.  They  are  sent  to  him  to  sell  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBBT.  I  want  to  say  right  there,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
ake  just  a  little  of  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  EuBET.  I  have  known  of  instances  of  this  kind  where  a  large 
ipple  grower  sent  his  apples  to  a  commission  merchant  in  a  northern 
State.  That  commission  merchant  sold  his  apples  for  him  and  made 
lis  returns,  and  later  on  the  shipper,  the  owner  of  the  apples,  had 
>ccasion  to  visit  that  community.  He  found  that  those  apples  had 
)een  sold  out  here,  there,  and  yonder,  and  there  was  no  means  of  his 
mowing  just  exactly  where  they  went,  but  at  a  very  much  larger 
price  than  he  received  from  the  commission  man.  Isn't  there  some 
p^ay  of  getting  at  that  kind  of  a  proceeding? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rtjbet.  How  would  you  suggest  that  that  be  gotten  at? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Through  the  State  legislature.  In  fact,  many 
States  already  have  legislation  compelling  it. 

Mr.  RuBBT.  Can  not  we  get  at  it  by  national  legislation  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fmbnch.  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  BuBET.  Most  all  of  these  apples  are  shipped  in  interstate 
shipment? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  RuBET.  And  if  you  were  to  compel  the  wholesaler  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  parties  to  whom  those  apples  were  sold  and  make  nis 
report  to  the  owner  and  give  him  the  names  of  the  people  or  the 
companies  to  whom  the  apples  were  sold  the  owner  would  have  some- 
thing by  which  he  could  trace  those  apples. 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Fbench.  I  think  most  States  now,  sir,  license  the  com- 
mission merchants,  and  they  are  compelled  to  keep  records  which 
are  to  be  kept  open  for  inspection  at  any  time  to  any  interested 
party.    I  know  that  is  the  case  in  New  York  State,  where  'I  live. 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  Yes;  a  good  many  States  have  such  laws. 

Mr.  PuBNBLL.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  uniform  Federal 
legislation  along  that  line  than  legislation  of  individual  States? 

Mr.  W.  M.  Fbench.  I  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Don't  you  think  this  is  leading  to  that? 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  think  this  is  a  step. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  the  Congressman  sug- 
gested, that  there  are  crooks  in  the  trade,  as  there  probably  are  ia  all 
trades.    But  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  eliminate  them. 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  I  would  just  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  in 
answer  to  this  question  of  Congressman  Bubey's,  and  to  state  for 
the  record  that  the  industries  that  we  represent  here  played  a  very 
important  part  during  the  war  in  the  Food  Administration.    The 

E resident  of  my  organization,  Mr.  Hearty,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Phil- 
ps,  secretary  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Association,  were 
selected  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  put  in  charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetabk 
sections  of  the  Food  Administration.  The  cooperation  they  got  froin 
the  trade  was  splendid,  and  it  allowed  us  to  come  through  with  a 
clean  bill  of  health  and  a  record  of  wonderful  service.  And  in  a 
desire  to  carry  forward  the  beneficial  elements  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration and  to  prevent  lust  such  instances  as  Mr.  Bubey  has  de- 
scribed, we  have  been  worting  since  the  food-control  law  went  out  of 
effect  in  regard  to  fruits  and  vegetables  to  perpetuate  those  elements. 
And  we  have  just  released,  as  a  recommendation  by  our  organiza* 
tions,  a  code  of  business  ethics  entitled  ''  Standard  rules  and  defini- 
tions of  trade  terms  for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,''  and  I 
would  just  like  to  take  time  enough  to  read  the  introduction : 

The  rules  and  definitions  of  trade  terms  contained  in  this  pamphlet  were 
created  as  the  result  of  a  general  demand  from  all  t3n[)e8  of  dealers  in  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  United  States  Food  Administration's  rules  and 
regulations.  , 

The  rules  and  definitions  herein  were  prepared  with  conscientious  labor— all 
points  were  patiently  discussed — and  a  common  ground  reached  by  the  execu- 
tive officials  of  the  four  trade  organizations  whose  names  appear  below.  It  i» 
beUeved  by  them  that  these  rules  and  definitions  conform  to  the  general  desire 
for  a  solution  of  the  trade  ambiguities  and  conflicts.  They  aim  at  clear  under- 
standing— a  more  perfect  meeting  of  minds — ^Justice  to  shipper  and  buyer 
alike,  and  the  advancement  of  all  that  is  best  for  a  wholesome  development  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  and  its  general  well-being — ^the  natural  reaction 
of  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  consuming  public,  and  thereby  aerve  the 
national  welfare. 

The  hope  is  earnestly  expressed  that  members  of  associations,  as  well  as  all 
other  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  will  make  practical  use  of  thew 
rules  and  definitions. 

They  deal  with  trade  terms,  contract  sales,  f .  o.  b.  sales,  deliverv- 
car  sales,  and  every  element  of  contractual  relation.  And  we  also 
provide  an  arbitration  method  for  the  adjudication  of  disputes.  I 
mention  that  to  you  gentlemen  to  let  you  know  this  interest  is  still 
striving  to  do  everything  possible  to  carry  forward  the  fundamental 
principles  as  enunciated  in  our  by-laws.  The  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants  was  organized  29  years  ago  for  the  npnniW- 
ing  of  this  industry,  and  such  men  as  Mr.  Rubey  describes  could  not 
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e  znembei*s  of  this  organization.  Our  membership  is  500.  If  we 
'er^  to  let  down  the  bars  and  did  not  put  rigid  restrictions  around 
lie  admission  to  membership  of  these  firms,  we  could  have  5,000 
List  as  easy.  But  it  was  formed  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  industry; 
^hese  practices  you  describe  do  happen;  we  know  that;  but  when  it 
Dmes  within  our  notice  or  to  our  notice  we  have  a  right  to  discipline 
nat>  man,  even  to  the  extent  of  expulsion. 

I  merely  mentioned  that  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  fact  we 
re  operating  under  that  right  now,  and  the  principle  underlying 
hat  is  not  very  far  wrong  from  what  the  President  and  you  gentle- 
len  desire. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  But  there  are  a  very  large  number 
f  individuals  and  companies  engaging  in  the  same  kind  of  business 
ar  beyond  the  500  that  do  not  belong  to  your  association.  What  do 
ou  do  with  them? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  They  belong  to  some  association,  if  not  to  this 
ne,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Supposing  those  packages  of  apples  mentioned  by 
ilr.  Rubey  had  been  stamped  as  provided,  would  that  have  been  a 
emedy,  or  would  it  have  helped  the  original  producer  or  owner  of 
hose  apples  who  had  sent  them  to  this  commission  merchant? 

Mr.  E.  S.  French.  No  more  than  the  honest  performance  of  the 
luty  of  the  consignee,  if  he  had  made  a  proper  return. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It*  is  partly  a  matter  of  honesty  and  dishonesty  in 
his  particular  case? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  PuRNELii.  Suppose  a  similar  concern  above  the  500  wants  to 
)elong  to  your  orgamzation  and  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  it; 
low  does  he  go  about  it? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  We  have  branches  in  40  cities  of  the  United 
states,  where  there  are  more  than  five  members. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Do  you  limit  it? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  limited  in  any  particular;  it 
s  only  limited  by  a  man's  classification  or  lack  of  it. 

Mr.  PxjRNELL.  Any  respectable  concern  may  become  a  member? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  has  been  in  business  two  years, 
>r  one  year  as  we  have  modified  it,  and  if  his  financial  responsibility 
ind  personal  integrity  are  all  right,  which  are  determined  only  after 
:his  procedure.  The  application  is  referred  around  to  every  member 
in  the  United  States,  to  advise  us  whether  they  have  had  any  un- 
favorable transaction  with  this  man. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Your  organization  then  is  the  sole  judge  of  his 
qualifications? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  in  so  far  as  his  character  is  concerned. 
His  financial  responsibility  is  predicated  and  judged  by  Bradstreet's 
)r  Dunn,  and  a  personal  investigation  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there  along  that  line :  You  have  read  my 
3ill  which  is  before  us,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HtjTCHiNSON.  Have  you  read  section  8?  I  want  to  know  if 
that  does  not  cover  the  very  matter  you  are  talking  about,  providing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  his  duty? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  that  gives  the  opportunity. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  gives  the  opportunity.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  does  it,  he  can  investigate  cost  of  production  and 
everything? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  All  of  those  features ;  yes. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  In  connection  with  this  paper  you 
have  just  read,  has  your  association  made  any  reconunendation  of 
Federal  legislation  that  might  be  enacted  i 

Mr.  R  S.  French.  I  did  not  get  your  question;  there  was  so  much 
noise  going  on  outside. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  read  the  investigation 
made  bv  your  association  ? 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  And  its  findings?  Have  you,  in 
that  connection,  any  recommendations  as  to  Federal  legislation  that 
might  be  enacted? 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  These  trade  terms  and  code  of  business  ethics 
were  drafted,  as  I  said,  for  carrying  forward  the  beneficial  elements 
of  the  Food  Administration's  work  with  the  thought  and  hope,  after 
trying  it  out  with  nothing  behind  its  enforcement  more  than  a  moral 
obligation  and  cooperative  effort,  that  eventually  it  would  be  a  basi": 
for  Federal  legislation  in  order  to  standardize  it 

Now,  we  accomplished  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
Food  Administration  for  the  reason  they  had  the  arm  of  the  law 
behind  them.  And  there  was  such  a  wonderful  spirit  and  desire  to 
do  the  right  thing  evidenced  b^  our  people,  that  we  wanted  to  put  it 
up  to  them  in  this  way  and  see  if  they  would  not  do  it  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  our  sugj^estion  to  them  that  they  use  these  terms  and  work  in 
this  way,  without  any  necessity  for  Federal  legislation.  If  they 
don't,  then  there  ought  to  be  some  means  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Now,  if  you  have  fijiished  on  the 
matter  you  have  spoken  of  so  far,  will  you  tell  us  why  the  marking 
of  apples  and  other  fruits  in  cold  storage  would  make  them  more 
desirable  on  the  market  and  induce  consumers  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  them  ? 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  Why,  the  marking,  as  applied  to  those  articles 
that  go  into  cold  storage,  especially  apples,  putting  them  into  cold 
dtorace  and  chilling  them,  up  to  a  certain  time  naturally  increases 
the  character  of  their  keeping  qualities — ^I  mean  the  value  of  the 
apple.  And  the  fact  an  apple  nas  been  in  cold  storage  and  received 
that  treatment  would  demand  a  better  price  than  commg  direct  from 
the  orchard. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  The  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  applet 
that  have  been  cold  stored  have  undergone  the  natural  process 
of  ripening;  whereas  apples  having  come  out  of  cold  storage  are 
presumed  to  have  their  natural  life  preserved,  as  it  were,  so  that 
when  they  come  out  of  cold  storage  they  are  in  better  physical  con- 
dition than  they  would  be  if  they  had  not  been  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  What  effect  tioes  it  have  on  the  keeping  quali- 
ties after  it  has  come  out,  as  between  the  two  kinds  of  apples? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Until  late  in  the  season  it  would  not  have 
uny  appreciable  effect.  Of  course,  the  longer  the  apple  remains  in 
storage  the  shorter  its  life  becomes;  and  if  late  in  the  spring  the 
weather  is  warm,  it  would  deteriorate  fairly  rapidly  after  taken  oot 
of  a  cold  temperature. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  time  three 
months,  or  four  months,  than  to  make  it  ten  or  twelve  months? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  No,  sir;  because  in  making  that  statement 
you  are  losing  sight  of  the  fact  the  apples  which  can  be  held 
until  late  in  the  spring  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  early 
apples.  There  are  early  apples,  fall  apples,  and  what  we  call  winter 
varieties;  and  only  a  few  varieties  would  be  held  until  late  in  the 
spring.     The  others  disappear  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  other  words,  if  you  limited  the  cold  storage  to 
three  months,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  would  be  a  very 
great  lot  of  apples  on  the  market? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  at  other  times  of  the  year  there  would  not  be 
any  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  About  nine  months  of  the  year  you  would 
have  no  apples  at  all. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me. 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  The  other  point  I  wish  to  discuss,  while  not 
apparent  in  the  bill 

Mr.  Rubey.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  right  there:  Do  you 
ever  carry  apples  over  from  one  season  to  another  in  cold  storage? 
For  instance,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  we  have  frosts  over  the 
country,  and  the  probabilities  there  may  be  fewer  apples  the  coming 
season,  are  apples  ever  held  over  in  cold  storage  through  the  sum- 
mer for  the  next  fall  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Not  in  a  commercial  way. 

Mr.  Wilson.  If  you  did,  would  there  be  any  injury  to  the  product? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  They  would  not  be  nt  to  eat.  There  are  no 
apples  at  present,  grown  last  year,  that  are  fit  for  anything. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  would  not  be  any  good  after  the  season  opened 
up  if  they  were  held  in  cold  storage  ? 

Mr.  W.  M..  French.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  RxjBEY.  What  is  the  maximum  time  you  can  keep  an  apple  in 
cold  storage  to  turn  out  in  good, condition? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  You  mean  the  length  of  storage? 

Mr.  RxjBEY.  Yes ;  the  length  of  storage. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  For  any  particular  variety,  in  rare  instances, 
I  would  say  that  apples  of  certain  varieties,  under  most  favorable 
conditions,  might  be  kept  in  an  experimental  way  for. oyer  a  year. 
But  commercially  the  apples  of  the  last  crop  have  all  disappeared 

in  June. 
Mr.  Rubey.  Then  an  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months'  limit  here  would 

not  have  any  effect  on  it? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  I  would  not  say  eight  months.  As  Mr. 
French  said,  10  months  would  not  particularly  interfere,  but  we 
would  prefer  to  have  12  months. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  would  you  prefer  to  have  12  months  if 
vou  do  not  use  it? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  in  conformity  with  various  State  laws  which  have  fixed  that 

limit. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  know,  but  yon  come  in  here  and  want  to  be 
exempted  on  apples,  about  marking,  and  that  would  not  be  uniform. 
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Mr.  W.  M.  French.  I  do  not  see  how  th^  marking  would  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  length  of  storage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Why  would  it  on  the  time  any  more  than  on  the 
marking?    That  is  what  I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  As  far  as  the  marking  is  concerned,  I  have 
no  special  ohjection  to  marking  if  I  could  see^  any  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  it.  But  so  far  as  I  understand  your  object  in  marking  the 
time  in  storage,  it  is  only  to  get  a  record  of  the  number  of  apples 
in  storage.  It  is  not  necessary  for  that  purpose  for  the  warehouses 
have  a  complete  record  of  all  the  apples  in  storage;  their  books  show 
the  date  they  went  into  storage  and  when  they  went  out  of  storage. 

Mr.  E.  S.  French.  They  are  required  to  furnish  that  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  understand  that  you  would  object  to  marking  on 
the  package  the  price  of  the  product. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  Well  it  is  impracticable  to  begin  with,  for 
the  reasons  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  Congressman  here. 

Mr.  Purneli..  Is  that  true;  is  it  impossible?  How  are  you  jgoing 
tp  determine  the  selling  price  if  you  have  no  way  of  computmg  it 
at  the  time  they  enter  storage. 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  The  selling  price  is  gauged  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  and  not  by  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  The  cost  price  does  not  enter  into  it? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  The  cost  price  does  not  determine  the  selling 
price  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  supply  and  demand  is  regulated  by  the  quantity 
you  can  keep  in  storage  too,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then  by  overstoring,  you  can  regulate  the  supply  and 
demand? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  And  in  that  way  you  can  regulate  the  price  ? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  No,  sir;  because  apples  will  not  permit  stor- 
age beyond  a  certain  period ;  the  varieties 

Mr.  Jones  (interposing).  Then,  outside  of  the  fact  that  the  article 
itself  puts  a  reasonable  limit  of  time,  or  a  certain  limit  of  time  on 
its  storage,  if  there  were  no  supply  of  apples  within  that  time 
stored  up,  you  could  regulate  the  supply  and  demand  and  in  that 
way  regulate  the  prices,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  W.  M.  French.  If  you  want  to  know  as  to  apples,  you  could. 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  Now,  Mr.  French,  in  analyzing  the  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  I  find  in  a  hurried  examination  that  the  State>s  of 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  California,  as  to  vegetables,  include 
fruits  in  their  cold  storage  law,  each  of  those  States  requiring  the 
marking  and  stamping.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  tho^e 
States  so  as  to  know  how  that  works  out? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  hiid  any  experience  ii 
those  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  admit  that  the  fact  that  only  four  States  out 
of  the  48  have  seen  fit  to  include  fruits,  would  lend  some  support 
to  the  proposition  that  fruits  ought  not  to  be  included.  I  do  not 
know  on  what  basis  the  inclusion  in  those  States  or  the  exclusion 
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in  the  other  States  was  made;  that  is  the  information  I  am  trying 
to  get. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  You  have  spoken  largely  of  ap- 
ples.   What  about  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ? 

Mr.^R.  S.  French.  I  was  speaking  in  a  general  way — referring 
specifically  to  apples  as  the  largest  tonnage;  but  of  course,  there 
SLve  other  commcxiities,  such  as  onions,  grapes,  cantaloupes,  and 
peaches,  that  enjoy  cold  storage,  but  for  a  very  limited  time,  they 
all  being  highly  perishable. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Does  what  you  have  said  in  rela- 
tion to  apples  have  application  to  these  particular  matters? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  I  would  like  to  have  the  consideration  of  it 
a^pplied  generally  to  all  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cold  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  that  section  8  required  the  marking? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Jfot  marking,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  price? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No;  it  gives  the  department  the  power  to 
investigate  all  of  these  elements  as  to  the  cost 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  it  does  not  give  the  Secretary 
luthority  to  require  the  marking? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  you  pass  away  from  that,  I  have  just  one 
question;  and  I  want  to  see  whether  you  have  any  practical  sohi- 
tion  of  it:  In  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  producing 
element,  the  farmers,  have  the  capacity,  they  have  the  land,  and 
probably  the  labor,  to  supply  the  whole  country.  For  instance,  take 
the  Alberta  peaches,  and  other  articles,  such  as  cantaloupes,  toma- 
toes, and  things  of  that  character;  and  I  think  the  facts  will  show 
that,  in  the  different  productive  sections  of  the  nation,  farmers  have 
engaged  in  all  these  different  classes  of  productivity.  Those  articles 
ire  all  highly  perishable. 

Now,  there  has  not  been  any  system  by  which  those  articles,  coming 
from  the  productive  sections  of  the  country  at  reasonable  prices 
^vhen  leaving  the  farm — ^by  which  those  articles  could  reach  the  con- 
gested centers  and  feed  the  people. 

Take  tomatoes,  for  instance.  I  happen  to  have,  in  the  lower  end 
3f  my  State,  the  eastern  section  of  my  district — ^and  all  of  that  sec- 
tion— and  this  is  illustrative  of  the  whole  country — ^a  situation  where 
yreat  crops  have  been  produced,  and  by  some  shortage  in  the  distri- 
:>ution  process,  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  get  these  products  to 
he  market  at  a  price  that  would  justify  them  in  producing  that 
lame  crop  the  next  year,  which  brings  about  dissatisfaction  and  lack 
)f  production;  and  yet  the  congested  centers  in  all  this  section  of 
he  country  are  starving  for  those  very  thin^. 

^Vhat  is  the  remedy  to  meet  that  condition?  The  people  thei^e 
ire  ready  to  produce  the  food ;  they  will  produce  it  if  they  can  get 
I  market  for  it  j  but  it  is  highly  perishable.  Now,  what  is  the  remedy 
'or  that  condition  which  stops  production,  and  which  means,  there- 
fore, lack  of  the  thing  to  be  consumed  by  the  people  who  need  it  ? 
Mr.  R.  S.  French.  1  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  remedy, 
0  my  mind,  is  the  carrying  forward  of  the  educational  plan,  which 
J?Q  have  been  doing  since  the  inception  of  this  organization,  for  or- 
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gani2sation  among  the  producers  in  the  distribution  and  marketing 
of  their  products. 

You  spoke  about  the  peach  crop,  and  the  heavier  commodities, 
such  as  tomatoes.  It  is  only  through  the  efforts  of  those  organiza- 
tions, in  educating  the  farmer  up  to  cooperative  effort,  and  putting 
a  competent  man  in  charge  of  those  operations,  to  watch  the  distribu- 
tion and  to  reach  those  very  centers  that  you  say  can  hardly  he 
reached,  and  that  if  left  alone  an  individual  can  not  reach,  that  any- 
thing has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  great  question  in  this  country;  do  you 
not  think  so? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Certainly.  But  it  is  rapidly  reaching  that 
point.  You,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  this  development  of  coopera- 
tive effort.  The  transportation  companies  have  taken  very  great 
interest  in  this  thing,  and  have  sent  out  large  forces  of  men  to  de- 
velop agencies  for  this  distribution. 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  this  personally:  That  men  in  different  com- 
munities— ^take  tomatoes,  for  instance — ^who  have  made  great  crol>^ 
of  tomatoes,  have  shipped  them  to  the  commission  merchants,  and 
too  often  it  has  been  the  case  that  when  the  return  came  in  it  was  not 
a  return  that  would  pay  the  farmer  for  producing  the  crop,  but  it 
is  a  return  that  will  barely  pay  him  the  ireight  or  express,  and  tlie 
value  of  the  crop  is  lost  in  its  shipment.  And  when  that  happens  one 
result  surely  follows,  as  you  must  know  and  as  the  consuming  public 
knows — that  farmer  does  not  produce  that  article  any  more. 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  That  is  sometimes  the  case ;  but  those  instance> 
are  rare ;  they  are  bound  to  happen.  We  admit  that  they  do  happen : 
but  then  there  aY'e  so  many  elements  that  enter  into  a  condition  of 
that  kind  that  make  it  possible,  that  it  is  not  within  the  control  of 
the  receiver,  or  the  distributor,  or  within  the  control  of  the  shipper. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  those  goods  when  tenderer! 
for  sale;  it  may  disappoint  the  producer  in  not  bringing  what  he 
thought  it  would;  it  may  have  left  his  place  in  good  condition,  but 
by  reason  of  transportation  delays,  or  its  inherent  character,  or 
things  of  that  kind,  it  m"ky  not  bring  any  return  to  him. 

Mr.  Young.  One  other  question :  x  our  organization  that  you  were 
speaking  of.  Are  vou  trying  to  do  anything  along  that  line,  in  get- 
ting a  better  distribution  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  That  is  one  of  our  first  objects. 

Mr.  Young  (continuing).  In  getting  distribution  facilities  for 
these  highly  perishable  articles,  so  as  to  make  it  of  interest  to  him  ( 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Young  (continuing).  So  that  he  may  know  that  he  has  some 
hope  of  getting  paid  for  the  service  he  renders  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  The  very  principles  as  enunciated  in  our  con 
stitution  and  the  by-laws  of  each  one  of  these  organizations*  includ- 
ing the  producers'  organizations,  are  the  encouragement  of  the  for- 
mation of  agencies  of  distribution  and  production.  And  I  think 
that  is  borne  out,  the  purpose  of  that  organization,  Mr.  Congressman, 
by  the  reference  I  have  ]ust  made  to  the  carr\nng  forward  of  th<.*se 
beneficial  rules  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  the  code  of  busine^- 
ethics  that  we  have  submitted  for  use. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Young? 
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Mr.  Young.  That  is  all. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  French,  what  effect  would  this  legislation 
have  on  storage  of  fruit? 

Mr.  B.  S.  Frsnoh.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  not  contained  in  the 
bill,  in  discussing  the  bill  with  you  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  we  were 
left  under  the  impression  that  there  would  be  a  prohibition  of  re- 
storage. 

Now,  if  such  a  provision  was  inserted  with  regard  to  highly  per- 
ishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  could  have  but  one  result — especially 
on  highly  perishable  products  that  must  have  storage.  It  simply 
T^ould  stifle  production  and  cripple  the  industry. 

You  take  apples,  for  example:  Immediately  on  harvesting  they 
Iiave  to  ^o  into  storage.  Before  that  product  gets  to  .the  ultimate 
market  when  it  is  sold  and  shi{)ped,  especially  from  transcontinental 
territory,  or  any  long  distance,  it  must  of  necessity,  during  the  season 
of  distribution,  which  spreads  over  a  period  of  nine  months,  as 
against  a  period  of  two  or  three  or  four  months  for  harvesting, 
have  the  necessary  protection;  and  for  that  very  purpose  we  were 
successful  in  having  the  transportation  companies  provide  a  facility 
for  storing  in  transit.  If  the  privilege  of  re-stormg  is  prohibited, 
we  would  not  enjoy  that  privilege,  and  we  could  not  hold  these 
crops  successfully  or  safely.  Frequently  a  car  will  get  to  its 
destination,  where,  by  reason  of  glut  of  the  market  or  some  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  into  storage  for  its 
protection  and  to  prevent  waste. 

Mr.  PiTRNELL.  Pardon  me;  but  just  what  do  you  mean  by  re- 
storing? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Storage  more  than  once;  taking  a  thing  out  of 
one  storage  and  putting  it  into  another. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Well,  if  a  limit  of  9  or  10  months  is  placed,  you 
do  not  mean  that  it  would  be  in  any  sense  proper  to  re-store  the 
article  for  a  period  beyond  that^do  you  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Oh,  no.  We  are  talking  about  this — ^whatever 
the  period  that  you  may  fix  in  your  bill  as  the  limit  for  storage; 
take  a  carload  of  apples,  for  instance;  it  is  taken  out  of  storage  at 
Wenatchee,  which  is  the  first  point  at  which  they  are  stored;  ana 
if  they  were  destined  for  the  East  they  would  be  shipped  into  Chi- 
cago tor  storage  there,  near  where  the  demand  was ;  and  you  could 
not  do  it  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  do  not  understand  that  this  bill  prohibits  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  But  I  sav  that  we  want  to  make  a  point  of 
that — ^that  it  should  not  be  in  the  bill — for  the  reason  that  I  under- 
stood the  point  was  left  open,  and  I  want  these  facts  considered. 
It  is  not  apparent  in  the  bill  as  it  is  written  that  there  is  such  a 
prohibition. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  bill  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  stored 
longer  than  10  months  altogether. 
Mr.  PuRNEix.  The  total  period  ? 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Yes  the  total  period. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Then,  I  want  to  ask  the  committee  that  it  will 
not  prohibit  re-storage  such  as  I  have  described. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  act  specifically  prescribed  that  it  must  be 
marked;  and  if  it  is  not  marxed,  how  are  you  going  to  tell  that 
it  has  been  in  storage? 

Mr.  RuBBT.  In  your  judgment  there  is  not  any  objection  to  re- 
storing within  the  period  or  10  or  12  months,  is  there? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No ;  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  There  is  a  provision  that  product*i 
may  be  stored  beyond  that  period,  after  an  examination. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Are  apples  grown  in  the  State  of  Washington 
stored  in  that  State  before  being  shipped  East? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  In  a  great  many  instances  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Seing  shipped  frcmi  there? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  reason  of  the  large 
volume  of  this  business,  when  harvested  it  can  not  move  to  a  point  of 
consumption;  it  takes  nine  months  to  distribute  the  crop.  Now. 
some  provision  must  be  made  to  take-  care  of  that  crop ;  and  there- 
fore transit  permission  was  given  us  to  move  these  apples  as  near 
the  point  of  consumption  as  we  could,  so  that  when  tne  time  for 
their  distribution  came,  it  could  be  done  conveniently  and  expedi- 
tiously, which,  from  our  point  of  view,  brought  about  the  conserva- 
tion of  equipment  and  also  the  proper  conservation  of  the  article 
itself,  and  better  facilities  for  its  sale  and  distribution.  But  the 
apples  are  brought  out  of  Wenatchee  and  out  of  Hood  River,  and 
came  to  Chicago  and  to  Denver  and  were  stored — we  are  now  per- 
mitted to  move  them  to  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  distributed  from  there? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  They  kre  distributed  from  there  again. 

The  Chairman.  After  that  they  go  into  cold  storage  again  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No  ;  after  that  they  go  into 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Thev  go  on  the  market. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  They  go  into  the  market  either  for  export  or 
for  consumption. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  Do  you  interpret  this  bill  in  such 
a  way  as  to  include  the  time  that  these  products  are  in  transit  as  a 
part  of  the  time  in  which  they  may  be  stored,  beyond  which  limit 
they  shall  not*  go  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  No. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigian.  The  time  actually  used  in  transsit 
is  not  very  long,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Do  you  mean  in  direct  movement? 

Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Michigan.  On  the  average;  ordinarily. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Well,  no;  because  every  direct  movement — ^the 
very  nature  of  the  goods  requires  expedited  service,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  preferential  treatment.  Of  course,  we  have  not  been 
getting  that  for  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  charge  of  demurrage  for  holding  the 
car?? 

Mr,  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  beyond  the  48-hour  free  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  At  its  destination? 

Mr.  R,  S.  French.  At  its  destination  or  at  holding  points  for  re- 
consignment. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  not  stored  in  the  refrigerator  cars  for 
any  appreciable  length  of  time  ? 
Mr.  E.  S.  French.  No. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Are  all  of  these  goods  from  Washington  that  come 
East  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  most  of  them,  except  under  some  condi- 
tions that  have  existed,  where  we  were  forced  to  use  box  cars  for 
lack  of  refrigerator  equipment,  but  the  traffic  requires  refrigeration. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Is  it  feasible  to  ship 
tomatoes  from  Texas  to  New  York  in  refrigerator  cars  and  have 
them  in  good  condition  when  they  arrive  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Yes;  but  in  certain  stages  of  ripening  of  toma- 
toes they  are  sometimes  shipped  in  box  cars  when  they  are  very 
green — in  ventilated  cars. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Can  you  keep  tomatoes  in  cold  storage  for  any  length 
of  time? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  They  can  be,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
to  what  extent  they  can  be  kept.  Mr.  Hearty,  can  you  answer  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Hearty.  No;  they  are  never  put  in  'cold  storage.  There 
might  be  an  instance  where  goods  would  come  in  on  Saturday  after- 
noon during  hot  weather  in  a  glutted  market,  when  they  might  be 
put  in  over  Sunday  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  them  in  storage  they  are  never  put  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  K.  S.  French.  They  would  not  stand  it;  they  are  too  highly 
perishable.  There  are  only  a  few  commodities  that  are  stored,  in  the 
vegetable  line. 

Sir.  VoiGT.  You  could  not  keep  tomatoes  in  storage  for  a  week  or 
two  weeks,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Hearty.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  French? 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Mr.  Hearty,  have  we  covered  the  three  points 
of  restoring,  marketing,  and  refrigeration  ? 

Mr.  Hearty.  Yes. 

ilr.  R.  S.  French.  That  is  all,  then,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  We  will  now 
hear  Dr.  Wiley. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  us  to-day.  Dr.  Wiley. 

STATEMENT  OF  SE.  HABVEY  W.  WILET,  ILANAOEE  BTTBEATJ  OF 
FOOD  SANITATION  AND  HEALTH,  GOOD  HOTrSEEEEFING  MAGA- 
ZINE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  seems  like  old  times.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  going 
to  ask  me  questions  or  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  little  I  know 
about  this  problem  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way.  Dr.  Wiley. 
I  am  afraid  that  if  you  were  to  tell  us  all  you  know  it  would  take 
a  long  time.    We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  go  on  in  your  own  way. 

Dr.  Wiley.  On  account  of  the  arrangement  of  nature,  which  even 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  not  derange,  foods  of  a  per- 
ishable type  are  produced  only  in  a  certain  season ;  and  if  these  foods 
are  to  be  employed  for  the  nutriment  of  man  or  beast  at  other 
periods,  they  must  be  kept. 
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This  problem  of  storage  has  two  distinct  angles :  First,  the 
sary  storage  of  foods  as  an  economical  and  scientific  problem:  asd. 
secon<I,  the  unnecessary  storage,  which  is  purely  a  matter  of  pes-i- 
lation. 

I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  eertair 
foods  which  are  best  at  the  time  thev  arc  ready  for  coosmiipci*:^ 
and  that  there  are  certain  other  foods  which,  to  a  certain  exteiL 
improve,  both  as  to  taste  and  as  to  character,  by  Ixepisig  for  gocie 
time. 

For  instance,  coffee.  The  real  expert  in  coffee  does  not  want  x»' 
use  it  until  it  is,  like  good  whisky--you  have  heard  of  that — 4  year? 
old ;  and  therefore  the  storage  of  conee  to  improve  its  flavor,  to  those 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  storage,  is  a  perfectly  l^itiicsu 
proposition. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  former  Ambassador  or  Minister 
from  Brazil — ^whose  name  was  Brezil — and  often  dined  at  hi- 
house.  He  made  his  own  coffee,  and  he  told  me  that  he  never  Ui^i 
any  coffee  that  had  not  been  up  in  his  attic  for  at  least  four  year^, 
in  order  to  get  its  maximum  flavor.  As  you  know,  whisky  is  stored 
in  wood,  or  should  be,  at  least  four  years,  in  order  to  reach  its 
minimum  perfection,  you  might  say.  it  improves  to  a  still  greater 
extent  in  a  greater  time. 

Beef,  very  one  will  admit,  is  improved  by  a  short  period  of  storage. 
It  is  almost  necessary,  if  you  want  to  ^t  the  real  flavor  of  a  car- 
cass of  beef,  to  keep  it  a  while  after  it  is  slaughtered.  I  should  say 
three  of  four  weeks,  probably,  would  be  the  time  which  is  neoessair 
to  jproduce  the  proper  flavor  and  character  in  beef. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  egg  is  never  so  palatable,  or  so  valuable 
as  food,  as  when  fresh  laid.  Fish  is  never  so  palatable  or  so  valuable 
as  food  as  when  first  taken  from  the  water.  Game,  as  a  rule,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  stored  until  it  is  tender;  that  is,  until  the  process  of 
decomposition  has  really  set  in. 

In  Europe,  my  observation  was  that  the  goose  in  the  winter  was 
hung  out  of  the  back  window  of  the  house  for  a  period  of  three  or 
four  weeks,  sometimes  until  it  began  to  get  green ;  then  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  at  its  maximum  value  as  a  food. 

And  so  each  character  of  food  requires  a  special  consideration. 

Now,  what  I  thought  of  doing  was  this:  To  give  you  my  ideas 
and  experiences,  as  obtained  by  scientific  experimental  data^  on  the 
palatability — ^that  is  what  we  call  the  organoleptic  properties  of 
food — as  induced  by  storage. 

We  have  the  great  classes  of  perishable  and  partly  perishable  and 
permanent  foods.  Fortunately,  the  great  bulwark  of  human  food, 
the  cereal,  is  a  self-preserving'  substance;  if  you  will  keep  it  dry, 
it  will  maintain  its  excellence  lor  at  least  a  year,  or  perhaps  longer, 
if  necessary,  if  kept  dry,  and  kept  away  from  the  weevil  and  other 
insects  which  deteriorate  it. 

The  miller  believes — I  do  not  always  agree  with  millers,  however— 
that  flour  is  better  after  being  milled  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
What  they  call  the  better  flour  is  the  change  in  tint ;  there  is  an 
oxidation  of  the  yellow  tint  of  natural  flour  that  takes  place  in 
flour,  and  makes  it  whiter.  They  call  that  improving  the  flour ;  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  I  think  flour  is  best  for  food  and  tor  the  palate  as 
soon  as  it  is  ground. 
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In  order  to  similate  that  keeping  quality,  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  bleaching  flour  was  practised,  adding  really  poisonous  substances 
to  the  flour  to  make  it  look  whiter  5  it  was  aged,  as  they  say.  That 
I  cIq  not  believe  is  a  tenable  proposition,  as  far  as  scientific  facts  are 
concerned. 

But  the  wheat  does  improve  in  milling  qualities ;  that  is,  it  would 
improve  in  milling  qualities  if  the  practice  of  milling  permitted  it 
to ;  but  as  you  know,  the  very  first  thing  the  miller  does  when  he 
buys  the  fanner's  dry  wheat  is  to  moisten  it,  which  is  an  adulteration, 
before  he  mills  it.  He  explains  this  by  the  fact  that  the  bran  separ- 
ates more  readily  when  it  is  moist. 

But  there  is  another  interesting  incident  connected  with  it,  that 
every  100  pounds  of  wheat  makes  two  or  three  pounds  more  of 
fllour  by  this  process;  so  that  the  flour  as  it  comes  from  the  mill 
to-day  has  more  moisture  in  it  than  the  wheat  that  the  farmers  sold 
the  miller.  Of  course,  the  keeping  quality  of  that  flour  is  deteri- 
orated to  that  extent,  because  moisture  is  a  prime  factor  in  deprecia- 
tion. 

On  that  fact  is  based  the  process  of  desiccation,  which  is  a  storage 
process,  without  cold,  or  not  necessarily  with  cold.  That  is,  if  you 
take  moisture  out  of  foods^  the  bacterial  action  is  hindered;  and 
when  you  reach  almost  a  point  of  complete  desiccation,  the  bacterial 
activity  is  practically  nil,  and  hence  the  dryer  any  food  is  when 
stored  the  more  readily  it  can  be  kept. 

On  that  process  are  based  the  great  processes  of  desiccation  of 
fruits  and  vegetables — ^and  meat,  to  a  certain  extent. 

I  made  a  series  of  investigations  when  I  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistrv,  looMng  to  the  determination  of  the  chemical  and  or- 
ganoleptic changes  in  foods  in  cold  storage. 

While  the  absence  of  moisture  almost  entirely  inhibits  bacterial 
activity,  the  presence  of  cold  does  not.  If  you  store  foods  at  a  tem- 
perature of  n-eezing  water— ^2®  Fahrenheit,  or  zero  degrees,  scien- 
tific scale,  the  fruit  is  still  alive. 

All  unmashed  fruits  are  alive,  just  as  all  grains  are  alive.  You 
do  not  destroy  the  life  of  fruit  until  you  pulverize  it  or  mash  it,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  grain.  And  there  is  a  vital  activity  in  stored 
fruits  in  cold  storage — I  mean  whole  fruit,  like  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  grains — and  there  is  a  bacterial  activity.  And  botn  of 
those  activities  tend  to  deteriorate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  food — ^not 
always. 

In  foods  which  are  principally  sugar,  as  far  as  their  carbo- 
hydrates are  concerned,  and  not  starch,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
the  food  sweeter  by  the  development  of  sugar  by  vital  activities. 
As,  for  instance,  you  store  an  apple  that  is  hard  and  sour ;  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  months  it  is  soft  and  sweet,  and  tastes 
much  better  than  it  did  before. 

But  if  you  take  an  ear  of  green  com—"  roasting  ears,"  we  used 
tx)  call  them  out  in  my  State— oflf  the  stalk  and  cook  it,  you  will  find 
it  agreeably  sweet.  But  in  an  extensive  series  of  investigations 
which  I  have  carried  out,  I  have  found  that  in  24  hours  after  that 
ear  was  taken  from  the  stalk  almost  one-half  of  the  sugar  it  con- 
tained had  been  converted  into  starch.  The  ear  was  still  alive, 
carrying  on  its  functions  of  converting  sugar  into  starch,  but  de- 
prived of  the  fresh  supplies  of  sugar  from  the  stalk.    That  is  the 
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reason  that  the  roasting  ears  that  you  buy  here  in  Washington  taste 
so  differently  from  those  you  used  at  home,  if  you  lived  in  the  coun- 
try;  because  this  24  hours  of  storage  deprives  them  of  ahnost  half 
their  content  of  sugar. 

I  mention  that  to  show  that  all  of  these  vitalities  of  nature  are 
devoted  to  two  great  purposes.  Nature  has  just  two  purposes:  Chie 
is  to  build  up  an  anmial  or  vegetable,  and  the  other  is  to  tear  it 
down.  Death,  in  nature,  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  as  life;  so  we 
ou^ht  to  be  philosophical  and  able  to  face  death  with  a  philosophical 
spirit,  because  it  is  nature's  order  or  decree,  and  we  can  not  escape  it. 

The  building  up  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  we  call  anabolism: 
the  tearing  down  of  it  is  called  catabolism;  and  the  building  up  of 
it  intermediately  and  the  whole  process  together  is  called  metabo- 
lism. You  gentlemen  have  heard  these  words  used,  probably  with- 
out a  very  distinct  idea  of  what  they  indicate. 

So  that  nature  immediately  begins  to  tear  down  everything  she 
constructs.  A  storage  is  an  artificial  process  of  trying  to  thwart 
the  purpose  of  nature,  and  you  may  know  from  that  that  it  can 
never  be  entirely  successful. 

For  that  reason,  chances  take  place  in  cold  storage  and  in  dessi- 
cated  storage,  and  in  ordinary  storage  all  of  them  that  do  not  tend 
to  decay,  like  cereal  grains,  they  are  inevitable.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  they  are  increasing  the  value  of  that  material,  and  then  be- 
yond that  they  are  decreasing  it. 

All  of  these  foods  that  we  put  in  cold  storage — vegetables  and  ani- 
mal products,  either  continue  their  vital  activities  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, or  their  bacterial  activities. 

All  the  activities  of  the  bacteria  that  are  stored  in  food  are  de- 
structive ;  the  bacterium  is  a  plant  that  must  live,  and  it  lives  on  the 
materials  in  which  it  exists;  and  hence  a  bacterium,  to  be  alive, 
must  be  continually  eating  the  food.  All  that  they  eat  we  lose  in 
eating  the  food.  They  produce  in  eating  products  of  digestion, 
such  as  feces,  which  are  not,  as  a  rule,  good  tasting,  and  which  are 
very  often  violent  poisons. 

"the  scientific  aspect  of  cold  storage  is  that  it  should  be  contin- 
ued only  a  sufficient  time  to  meet  economic  problems,  and  then  every 
day  over  that  must,  of  necessity,  decrease  the  value  of  the  stored 
product.    That  is  the  general  principle. 

The  problem  that  you  gentlemen  have  is.  How  long  should  these 
processes  last?  Well,  that  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  food  that  is 
stored. 

For  instance,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  fish  that  are  seasonal; 
we  do  not  eat  them  at  any  time  of  the  year  except  nature^s  time. 
The  shad  is  a  type  of  that  kind  of  fish;  and  as  we  never  eat  shad 
between  the  seasons,  a  shad  sliould  never  be  allowed  to  go  into  cold 
storage  at  all,  because  the  only  purpose  of  it  would  be  fraudulent, 
to  sell  them  out  of  cold  storage  as  fresh  shad  at  the  early  part  of  the 
next  shad  season.    Hence,  the  storing  of  a  shad  is  purely  iraudulent 

With  the  salmon  it  is  quite  different.  Frozen  salmon  can  be  eaten 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  There  are  some  States  that  do  not  permit 
that  to  be  done,  but  they  are  good  at  any  time  and  they  would  be 
in  demand ;  canned  salmon  can  be  used  any  day  in  the  year.  Hence, 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  preserving  the  excess  supply  of  salmon, 
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while  there  is  no  good  reason  for  trying  to  put  a  shad  into  cold 
storage. 

And  in  this  way  every  single  product  must  be  taken  on  its  merits. 

My  investigations  were  largely  on  fish  and  eggs  when  I  was  con- 
ducting experiments.  This  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  happened — 
I  will  just  describe  the  preliminary  experiments: 

The  pompano  is  a  fish  that  is  very  much  appreciated  in  the  South, 
where  it  belongs,  and  it  is  also  a  difficult  fish  to  preserve  ^  it  deterio- 
rates rapidly.  I  knew  a  fish  dealer  in  Mobile  and  arranged  with 
him  to  get  me  four  pompanoes.  Two  of  these  fish  were  immediately 
slaughtered — iiot  allowed  to  die,  as  fish  generally  are.  They  were 
packed  in  a  tin  box  and  ice  was  packed  around  them  and  they  were 
shipped. 

The  other  two  were  allowed  to  die,  as  fish  usually  are — just  smoth- 
ered— and  then  they  were  also  packed;  they  were  all  taken  at  the 
same  time;  they  were  packed  in  the  same  kind  of  a  box  and  sur- 
rounded with  ice. 

Those  fish  were  sent  here,  and  I  organized  a  jury  to  determine 
their  organoleptic  properties.  And  there  was  no  hanging  of  that 
jury,  and  no  hesitation.  The  pompanoes  that  were  slaughtered  im- 
mediately, and  after  the  natural  cooling  placed  on  ice,  were  superb 
in  flavor  and  character,  and  the  others  were  very  distinctly  inferior 
in  character.  That  storage  was  only  two  or  three  days;  it  was  cold 
storage,  and  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  materially  deteriorate  the  char- 
acter of  the  fish. 

I  repeated  the  same  experiments  with  shad  taken  at  Havre  de 
Grace  and  stored  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  And  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  jury  in  regard  to  those  shad. 
Those  that  were  slaughtered  and  immediately  precooled  and  packed 
in  ice  were  superb  in  flavor  and  character.  The  others  were  such 
ordinary  shad  as  we  get  in  the  market  j  they  taste  good  when  wq 
have  never  had  the  other  kind,  but  are  distinctly  inferior. 

We  did  the  same  thing  with  oysters  treated  in  the  same  way, 
except  they  were  not  slaughtered ;  one  sample  was  packed  in  a  closed 
container  with  the  ice  around  them,  and  another  sample  packed  in  ice 
with  the  water  and  ice  in  contact  with  them  in  the  usual  way.  On 
tliis  jury  I  put  some  oyster  dealers,  who  did  not  believe  in  my 
theory  of  shipping  oysters ;  and  after  they  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
tried  the  two  kinds  they  were  converted;  and  I  believe  that  now 
tlie  practice  of  shipping  oysters  with  the  ice  in  them  is  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  commerce. 

That  shows  that  cold  storage  does  not  save  deterioration.  While 
there  may  be  a  certain  deterioration  of  taste  without  affecting  the 
health,  I  will  admit — ^because  many  of  these  products  of  deteriora- 
tion are  not  poisonous — ^when  they  go  to  the  extent  of  decay,  it  will 
produce  the  same  kinds  of  poisons  that  are  produced  in  a  stagnant 
colon,  which  we  call  autointoxication,  and  those  foods  then  become 
unwholesome  as  well  as  unpalatable. 

I  mention  these  incidents  to  show  that  we  can  not  expect  certain 
products,  like  fish  and  eggs,  to  be  as  good  when  stored,  even  for  a 
few  months,  as  they  are  at  the  time  of  taking.  And  therefore  those 
things  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  if  you  believe  the  Bible 
doctrine,  that  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  " — ^and  suf- 
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ficient  unto  the  season  is  the  food  thereof;  that  is  the  way  I  para- 
phrase that  Bible  statement ;  that  is,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  burden  the  products  of  next  year  with  the  products  of  tliis  year, 
you  will  decide  that  it  is  not  economically  wise  to  do  that.  Every 
pound  of  unnecessary  food  carried  over  from  one  season  to  another 
by  any  means  is  a  handicap  on  the  producer  and  tends  to  decrea.se 
the  stoi'es  which  he  is  supposed  to  renew  every  year;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  quite  fair  to  the  producer  to  have  them  kept  over. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tne  point  that  I  make  is  that  in  the  case  of 
the  eggs,  which  I  studied  particularly,  there  is  a  loss  of  mois- 
ture, practically;  the  egg-shell  is  not  impervious,  even  at  a 
low  temperature.  You  can  not  put  eggs  at  a  temperature 
where  they  would  be  frozen,  because  then  the  shells  would  be  broken 
and  the  eggs  would  he  useless  for  commercial  purposes-  You  can 
keep  an  egg  a  little  lower  than  that  of  freezing  water,  because  it 
freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  than  water;  but  it  is  not  wise  to  risk 
it;  so  that  the  egg  is  rarely  stored  at  a  temperature  below  that  of 
freezing  water;  but  you  can  keep  it  at  that  temperature  for  some 
time. 

But  even  at  that  temperature  there  is  an  escape  of  moisture ;  and 
presently  the  egg  will  have  an  air  bubble  in  it ;  and  after  a  while  it 
will  not  sink  in  salt  solution  of  10  per  cent.  And  so  we  can  easily 
distinguish  a  stored  egg  or  an  egg  that  has  been  left  in  the  nest  for 
a  few  days,  a  week  or  ten  days,  because  it  has  a  lower  specific  gravity 
and  will  not  sink  in  a  certain  salt  solution  of  a  strength  of  about  10 
per  cent,  in  which  a  fresh  egg  will  sink. 

Well,  that  in  itself  is  a  change  which  is  undesirable.  Then 
an  egg  which  is  kept-  by  the  hen  for  hatching  is  turned  over  every 
day;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  settling  of  the  materials  of  the  egg; 
they  will  not  be  uniform;  the  yolk  seems  to  be  a  heavier  material, 
ana  it  gradually  permeates  the  white  and  reaches  the  shell.  If  you 
will  notice  a  hen  sitting  on  eggs,  you  will  see  that  she  turns  them 
over  every  day ;  she  is  very  particular  to  see  that  every  egg  is  turned. 
Of  course,  you  could  go  into  a  cold-storage  house  and  turn  the  eggs, 
but  it  would  be  a  big  job.  It  is  just  like  in  the  making  of  champagne, 
a  man  goes  in  every  day  or  two  and  turns  the  bottles  around  and 
shakes  uiem,  but  that  is  expensive. 

Mr.  PoRNEiiL.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you;  but  does  the 
treatment  with  some  solution  such  as  water  glass  tend  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  food  value  of  an  egg,  or  the  keeping  value  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  put  an  egg  in  water  glass, 
it  does  not  lost  any  moisture,  but  there  is  a  certain  osmosis,  as  scien- 
tific men  say,  between  the  egg  and  the  mineral  substance  on  the  out- 
side. The  outer  surface  of  the  egg  becomes  more  watery,  and  some 
of  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  egg  comes  into  the  salt  solution. 

The  salt  solution  is  not  common  salt.  It  is  silicate  of  soda,  a  soluble 
silicate.  So  that  there  is  a  slight  deterioration  in  the  taste.  But  the 
little  silicate  of  soda  is  not  particularl^p^  harmful ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  keeping  eggs  in  water  glass,  as  it  is  called,  is  any  more  detrimen- 
tal to  the  healm  than  keeping  them  in  cold  storage. 

This  is  also  a  process  which  the  housewife  can  practice,  instead  of 
^oing  to  the  cold-storage  house,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing 
if  our  housewives  practiced  it  to  a  greater  extent.     Necessarily, 
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there  is  a  discoloration  due  to  the  water  glass,  a  little  purplish  tint 
which  people  do  not  like  to  look  at,  but  which  I  think  is  entirely 
harmless  in  character. 

Mr.  RuBEY.  How  long  can  eggs  be  kept  in  water  glass  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  suppose  they  can  be  kept  in  wat^r  glass  over  a  year ; 
but  they  do  not  want  to  keep  them  that  long.  They  want  them  from 
April  to  November  or  December,  when  eggs  become  scarce. 

Now,  there  is  an  objection  to  the  storage  of  eggs  and  poultry  and 
meat — ^fi'ozen  meat — beyond  the  period  that  I  have  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Dr.  Wiley,  before  you  go  onto  that  subject,  will  you 
explain  to  us  the  difference  between  me  cold  storage  of  fertilized 
and  nonfertilized  eggs? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  was  asked  that  question  at  a  hearing  of  the  com- 
irdttee  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee  at  that  time. 
{[Laughter.] 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  fertilized  egg  wants  to  grow,  that  is  its  business; 
to  make  a  chicken.  The  unfertilized  egg  has  no  desire  to  turn  into  a 
chicken,  and  hence  the  vital  activities,  of  the  unfertilized  egg  are 
very  much  less,  and  it  keeps  a  great  deal  better  than  the  fertilized 
egg.  The  egg,  as  long  as  it  is  unfertilized,  has  no  tendency  to  develop 
into  a  chicken.  It  has  its  mass  action  of  vitality,  but  nothing  more. 
But  in  the  fertilized  egg  you  have  the  germinal  instinct,  wnich  is 
almost  irrepressible,  and  hence  the  egg  does  not  keep  nearly  so  long 
as  it  does  when  it  is  unfertilized.  And  for  that  reason  all  eggs  in- 
tended for  preserving  purposes  should  be  unfertilized.  The  gentle- 
man of  the  hen  family  should  be  excluded. 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (interposing).  Then  the  season  of  the  year  when 
they  place  eggs  in  cold  storage  practically  precludes  the  necessity 
of  storing  any  except  unfertilized  eggs,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  could,  of  course,  store  them 

Mr.  TiNCHER  (interposing).    Well,  I  mean  the  hatching  season. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  most  valuable  time,  too ;  the  egg  is  most 
likely  to  grow  at  that  period. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  mean  that  season  is  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
they  do  most  of  their  storage. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Does  the  absence  of  the  male  affect  the  laying  pro- 
pensity of  the  hen  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  it  delays  the  laying  propensity  of  the 
hen  at  all.  The  eggs  would  develop  in  just  the  same  number,  in  my 
opinion,  Entirely  free  of  the  fecundation.  It  would  be  a  step  in 
partheno  geneses.  Fecundation  only  affects  the  eggs  after  it  is 
started;  it  does  not  stop  its  production  at  all.  The  ovary  is  the 
source  of  the  egg  in  all  mammals,  and  their  activity  is  independent 
of  the  male  altogether. 

The  question,  then,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  is,  limiting  the 
storage  to  a  period  which  will  not  deteriorate  to  any  very  great  ex- 
tent the  properties  of  the  food ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  wise — 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestion  of  an  economic  character  in  this 
address  that  I  am  making — but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  wise  to  limit 
storage  to  one  season.  We  are  not  ^oing  ever  to  have  a  complete 
cessation  of  agricultural  activitnes,  like  Joseph  was  forewarned  to 
provide  against ;  and  hence  we  need  no  Joseph  profiteers  in  our  busi- 
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ness,  who  store  up  foods  for  seven  years.    I  believe  he  had  a  seven 
year's  supply  when  the  annual  rising  of  the  Nile  ceased. 

One  year  seems  to  me  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  whether  you  take 
it  out  and  put  it  back  or  not.    And  for  that  reason  I  would  not  ap- 

?rove — if  it  is  not  improper  for  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  matter — 
would  not  approve  of  that  part  of  the  bill  which  permits  longer 
storage  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  advisable.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  matter  that  the  conmiittee  ought  to  settle 
themselves,  in  view  of  the  economic  statement  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  was  not  here  when  you  started,  and  probably  you  have 
already  answered  this  question :  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  fixed  time 
should  be  provided,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the  conimodity 
that  is  put  in  cold  storage — a  year,  for  example? 

Dh.  Wiley.  I  should  say  that  my  opinion  is  that  12  months  should 
be  the  maximum  time,  and  that  there  are  some  products  that  you 
ought  to  limit  to  a  shorter  period.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
here  when  I  said  that  a  fish  like  a  shad  should  never  be  allowed  to 
go  into  cold  storage  at  all. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  to  have  a  practicable  bill,  it  should  specify  dif- 
ferent time  for  different  articles? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  but  none  over  12  months. 

Mr.  Jones.  Have  a  maximum  time  of  12  months? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  that  is  the  idea  I  was  trving  to  convey. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Right  there,  you  said  that  eggs  should  be  stored 
from  April  to  December;  that  is  8  months;  why  should  you  have  12 
months,  then  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  said  that  eggs  should  be  stored  from  April 
to  December? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  when  the  shortage  begins. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  that  is  8  months ;  why  should  we  provide  for  a 
storage  of  12  months,  then? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  certainly  should  not  be  carried  over  until  the 
next  summer ;  those  stored  eggs  should  all  be  used  before  the  laj^ng 
season  begins. 

Mr.  Jones.  Then,  as  a  practical  proposition,  would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable for  you  to  put  into  the  record,  or  give  to  this  committee, 
your  opinion,  naming  all  the  different  articles  that  go  into  cold 
storage  and  the  maximum  time  which  you  think  each  of  them  should 
be  kept? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  it  would  be  a  little  presuming  for  me  to  go  fur- 
ther than  my  own  investigations  have  led  me  to  believe. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  from  your  investigations. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  do  not  mind  giving  that.  I  would  say  that 
all  stored  eggs  should  be  out  of  storage  not  later  than  the  1st  of 
March  of  the  next  year ;  none  should  be  allowed  to  be  kept  later  than 
the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  would  be  10  months. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  might  be  10  months,  or  more,  or  less. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Because  the  storage  of  eggs  usually  is  complete  by  the 
Ist  of  May,  and  those  eggs  certainly  would  not  be  fit  to  eat  going 
over  for  another  whole  season ;  and  by  the  1st  of  March  the  new  crop 
of  eggs  is  coming  in  very  abundantly.    So  that  there  is  no  necessity, 
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as  far  as  the  distribution  is  concerned,  for  keeping  them  longer  than 
that.  And  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  perfectly  wise  to  place  that 
limit  on  eggs. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this  about  poultry,  veal,  etc. :  Under  the  old 
system  of  agriculture  the  farmer's  cows  all  had  calves  in  the  spring, 
and  therefore  if  jon  had  to  depend  upon  the  old-fashioned  farmer 
for  veal  for  the  winter  you  would  not  have  any. 

Under  the  present  system  of  dairying  the  calves  are  coming  in 
every  month  of  the  year;  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  male  veal 
every  month.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  putting  veal  in  cold 
storage  at  all. 

As  far  as  beef  is  concerned 

Mr.  WiiiSOK  (interposing).  Before  you  go  on  to  the  subject  of 
beef,  will  you  tell  us  the  effect  of  cold  storage  on  veal  ? 

Dr.  Wn-BT.  Well,  there  is  nothing  different  in  cold-storage  veal 
from  that  of  other  meats.  There  is  always  the  activity,  bacterially 
and  vitally,  goin^  on  in  the  stored  article,  even  if  it  is  frozen.  I 
suppose  you  gentlemen  know  that  a  freezing  temperature,  even  ice, 
does  not  inhibit  bacterial  activity :  because  water  is  frozen  when  you 
buy  ice  yet  it  may  be  full  of  typnoid  germs,  alive  and  kicking  ]ust 
the  moment  they  can  get  out  of  their  bonds.  It  is  heat  that  destroys 
bacteria  and  not  cold. 

And  therefore  veal  is  subject  to  the  same  changes  and  probably 
more  rapid  changes,  because  it  is  less  resistant — I  mean  less  resistant 
than  beef,  and  therefore  it  would  deteriorate,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  rapidly. 

I  should  hate  to  go  on  a  dining  car  and  have  roast  lamb  offered 
to  me,  if  there  was  nothing  on  the  menu  card  to  show  that  it  was 
frozen  lamb,  and  then  get  a  little  slice  off  of  one  of  those  rolled  forms 
that  they  put  the  lamb  in  when  they  put  it  in  cold  storage  and  freeze 
it.    It  does  not  taste  right  to  me ;  it  is  not  like  the  real  lamb. 

And  yet  in  the  lamb  business  there  is  an  excuse.  I  suppose  lambs 
could  be  produced  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not.  There 
is  a  difference  between  the  veal  and  the  lamb  in  that  respect.  So  far 
as  the  dairies  are  concerned,  they  sell  their  bull  calves;  that  is  the 
only  thing  they  can  do  with  them ;  it  saves  the  dairyman  a  huge  ex- 
pense if  he  can  market  them  every  month.  Lambs  are  different; 
they  all  come  in  the  spring,  and  so  there  is  a  legitimate  market  and 
reason  for  storing  lambs. 

So  far  as  chicken  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  chicken 
should  not  be  killed  every  month  in  the  year.  The  only  exception 
is  the  spring  chicken,  and  the  spring  chicken  is  best  in  the  spring; 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  storing  that  poultry. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  There  would  be,  if  we  adhered  to  your  reason  on 
the  egg  proposition ;  you  could  not  have  chickens  every  season  in  the 
year,  and  then  have  the  eggs  the  way  you  advocate. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  you  do  not  put  down  the  eggs  that  are  going 
to  hatch;  they  are  not  put  in  cold  storage.  They  have,  of  course, 
to  keep  up  the  chicken  breed ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  propagation 
of  chicken ;  that  has  to  be  done ;  a  certain  number  of  hens  must  be 
kept  for  that  purpose. 

But  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  to  have  fertilized  eggs  for  cold 
storage.    This,  of  course,  can  not  be  done  by  the  farmer ;  he  can  not 
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segregate  his  chickens  and  put  the  hens  who  lay  the  eggs  he  sells  in 
one  coop  and  those  he  is  going  to  use  for  breemng  purposes  in  an- 
other. But  the  big  man,  the  chicken  grower  who  has  his  thousands 
of  coops,  can  do  that  very  well. 

Still,  the  problem  of  preserving  these  foods  is  of  great  economic 
importance. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  That  all  preserving  processes 
necessarily  increase  the  price  of  the  commodity;  and  that  can  not 
be  helped. 

For  instance,  in  the  old  days,  before  we  had  cold  storage,  I  could 
take  an  egg  to  the  store — if  my  mother  was  not  watching  me — ^and 
exchange  it  for  half  a  dozen  fishhooks — (one  fishhook,  usually,  we 
got  for  an  egg) ;  if  we  sold  them  to  the  grocer,  we  got  7  or  8'c«its 
a  dozen  for  them.  There  was  no  way  of  keeping  eggs  off  the  mar- 
ket. Now  there  are  so  many  eggs  going  into  cold  storage  that  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  three  or  four  times  as  much  for  eggs  in  the  egg 
season  as  he  otherwise  would.  So  that  increases  the  prices  during 
the  season  of  plenty.  The  same  is  true  of  every  other  product  that 
goes  into  cold  storage.  It  is  true  of  every  lamb  that  goes  into  stor- 
age, causes  the  consumer  to  pay  that  much  more  for  the  lan\b  he 
buys  in  the  season.  Whether  it  is  dried,  whether  it  is  canned,  or 
whether  it  is  put  into  cold  storage  makes  no  difference;  everything 
that  is  withdrawn  from  consumption  at  the  time  of  its  production 
increases  the  price  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  remains  for  con- 
sumption. 

Then  the  cost  of  cold  storage  has  to  be  added,  the  interest  on  the 
investment,  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  cold,  the  cost  of  canning,  the 
cost  of  dessication;  and  all  the  money  invested  in  these  products  is 
tied  up  until  they  are  sold;  and  hence  the  whole  process  of  food 
preservation  has  this  one  general  effect,  and  that  is  to  increase  the 
price  at  the  time  of  greatest  plenty. 

More  than  that,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  you  gen- 
tlemen are  here  to  conserve,  comes  out  openly  in  the  issue  of  the 
Weekly  News  Letter,  for  August  20, 1919,  and  states  this : 

Sweet  potatoes  can  not  be  held  for  high  prices,  if  stored  In  out-door  bulks. 

It  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  farmer  can  hold  his  sweet  potatoes  to 
get  higher  prices  for  them.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  that 
farmers  should  have  instruction  about  that  thing.  But  at  the  same 
time,  that  increases  the  price  of  every  sweet  potato  that  is  sold  to 
the  consumer  during  the  autumn  months,  when  the  sweet  potatoes 
are  fresh.  You  can  not  lower  that,  gentlemen ;  you  can  not  deprive 
them  of  storage,  on  the  ground  that  it  increases  prices,  because  it  nec- 
essarily increases  prices,  and  very  considerably  increases  prices. 

If  we  did  not  have  these  things  out  of  the  season,  we  would  not 
be  spending  any  money  for  them  at  all;  we  would  live  on  bread 
and  meat — things  that  we  could  keep  ourselves.  If  we  want  po- 
tatoes out  of  season,  we  have  to  cover  them  with  earth,  we  have 
got  to  dry  them,  or  pay  the  price  of  canning — and  the  same  with 
drying  a  great  many  fruits.  Apbles  and  oranges  are  practically 
accessible  all  the  year  around ;  but  they  must  be  kept — and  ?o  on. 

But  peaches,  as  has  been  said  here  this  morning,  and  green  beans 
and  watermelons,  and  things  like  that,  can  be  stored  for  a  few  days ; 
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ever  seen.  That  dried  milk  could  be  sent  by  parcel  post;  a  pound 
of  it  represents  almost  a  gallon  of  milk,  perhaps  more ;  and  it  can  go 
right  to  the  mother  by  parcel  post  and  she  can  always  have  some 
oranges  or  tomatoes  to  give  a  little  of  the  juice  to  the  child ;  and  she 
is  just  as  well  off,  and  perhaps  better  off,  than  she  would  be  with  a 
miscellaneous  fresh  milk  supply. 

I  was  on  the  conmiittee  that  sent  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pounds  of  this  milk  to  France  for  the  French  babies.  We  could  not 
have  sent  ordinary  milk  off  in  a  refrigerator  boat.  Condensed  milk 
is  only  condensed  one  volume;  that  is,  it  is  two  volumes  in  one. 
But  here  was  a  dried  powder;  all  that  was  needed  for  the  French 
baby  was  a  little  tomato  or  orange  juice,  and  a  little  water  to  recon- 
struct the  milk.  And  the  children  likea  it ;  I  learned  that  the  chil- 
dren liked  it;  I  did  not  like  it  at  first;  it  has  a  strange  taste. 

Now,  this  is  a  great  thing  for  the  dairy  industry — it  brings  the 
dairy  to  the  city.  Think  of  the  saving  in  transportation.  And  then 
you  can  market  it,  and  if  it  is  delayed  on  the  road  there  is  no  harm 
done;  it  does  not  spoil;  you  do  not  even  have  to  keep  it  on  ice.  I 
do  not  reconmiend  keeping  it  too  long,  because  there  are  still  ac- 
tivities there  which  affect  the  fat  and  after  three  or  four  months 
will  make  it  rancid;  but  it  can  be  kept  for  three  months,  at  least, 
without  danger. 

That  is  a  great  thing  for  the  dairy  industry ;  that  is,  storage.  And 
the  strange  uiing  about  it  is  that,  on  account  of  the  saving  of  freight, 
the  mother  at  a  far-off  mining  camp  can  get  that  milk  at  what  she 
would  pay  in  this  city  for  a  fresh  milk  of  high  grade.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  in  every  way. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  12.15  o'clock;  there  is  a  call  of  the  House. 
Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  come  back  at  2  o'clock.  Dr.  Wiley? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  be  glad  to  come  back  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions you  want  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  The  committee  will 
recess  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reconvened  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  Gilbert  N. 
Haugen  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  ready,  Dr.  Wiley,  we  will  go  on  with 
the  hearing. 

STATEHEirr  OF  SE.  HABVEY  W.  WILEY— Besnined. 

Dr.  WiLET,  I  was  almost  through  the  argument  I  was  making  in 
regard  to  these  products.  One  of  the  important  things,  I  think,  to 
the  dairyman  is  the  progress  in  the  preservation  oi  milk  that  I 
alluded  to  this  morning.  It  is  possible  to  dry  the  milk  now  by  two 
processes,  both  of  which  are  protected  by  patents,  but  they  are  at 
least  10  or  12  years  old,  so  it  will  be  open  to  free  competition  within 
a  short  time.  One  of  the  processes  is  founded  on  a  little  invention 
of  my  own,  which  I  never  patented,  by  means  of  which  I  brought  a 
new  particle  of  common  salt  into  the  flame  of  the  polariscope,  so  as 
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to  keep  always  the  same  intensity  of  the  yellow  flame.  This  was 
a  little  wheef  with  a  platinum  rim  which  dipped  into  the  solution 
of  common  salt,  then  slowly  turned  over  by  clockwork,  and  by  the 
time  it  got  to  where  the  flame  struck  it  on  the  other  side  the  fihn  of 
salt  was  dried,  and  introduced  a  new  portion  of  the  rim  into  the 
flame  every  moment  and  kept  a  perfectly  constant  sodiuin  flame. 

That  idea  was  patented  by  someone  else  for  drying  milk.  It  is  a 
heated  cylinder  slowly  revolving  in  the  milk.  The  film  of  imlk 
attaches  itself  to  the  smooth  cylinder;  the  steam  is  on  the  inside. 
By  the  time  it  gets  to  the  opposite  side  it  is  dry.  There  is  a  knife 
so  placed  as  to  scrape  it  off,  and  then  it  goes  into  the  milk  and  gets 
another  turn.  In  that  way  the  milk  is  dried  in  the  course  of  a  minute 
or  two.  Although  the  temperature  is  quite  high,  the  steam  is  so 
short  a  time  in  contact  with  the  milk  that  it  does  not  suflFer  or  injure 
the  vitamines  and  antiscorbutic  properties  to  any  marked  extend 
Still,  the  use  of  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice  is  desirable  in  that  case. 

Then  the  other  method  is  a  very  ingenious  device.  The  milk  i« 
first  condensed  to  about  half  of  its  volume  or  a  little  more  in  the 
ordinary  platinum  pan  such  as  we  use  in  making  sugar  at  a  lev 
temperature.  Then,  this  partly  condensed  milk  is  forced  through 
a  small  orifice  under  high  pressure  into  a  cylinder  of  a  very  consider- 
able size,  20  to  30  feet  nigh,  and  6  or  8  feet  in  diameter.  Through 
that  cylinder,  near  the  bottom,  is  forced  filtered  hot  air,  so  the  hot 
air  is  continually  rising.  The  spray  from  this  nozzle  goes  in  at  the 
top.  It  is  very  fine ;  the  particles  of  milk  have  an  immense  superficial 
area  and  are  dried  almost  insftantly  and  as  they  fall  throngh  tiie 
cylinder  become  like  snow  and  before  they  reach  the  bottom  are 
dry ;  it  is  just  like  a  snowstorm  falling  through  the  cylinder.  That 
also  exposes  the  milk  for  a  very  short  time  to  a  very  moderate  tem- 
perature. I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  choice  between  these  two 
milks  except  that  the  one  last  mentioned  is  a  finer  powder.  The 
other  is  flaky  and  has  to  be  ground  up.  But  this  is  a  natural  snow 
and  very  fine  particles. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  From  your  description  of  that  apparatus,  I  should 
think  that  a  great  many  of  the  fine  dry  particles  of  milk  that  are 
as  fine  as  flour  would  be  blown  away  by  the  hot  air  that  rises  in  that 
tube. 

,  Dr.  Wn^Y.  The  air  movement  is  very  slow  there,  not  sufficient  to 
lift  the  particles  at  all.  It  is  not  a  swift  movement;  it  is  a  slow 
movement  of  the  air.  It  is  a  great  cylinder  like  this  [indicating! 
and  the  air  rises  very  slowly.  Otherwise  the  objection  which  von 
mention  would  apply,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  this  case.  That 
promises  a  great  deal  for  the  dairy  industry,"  and  also  for  the  con- 
sumer—we must  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer  espe- 
cially, in  the  conditions  which  I  mentioned  this  morning  for  travel 
and  the  localities  where  milk  is  hard  to  get.  For  instance,  experi- 
ments made  by  some  of  our  most  eminent  pediatrists — children's 
doctors — show  that  milk  of  this  kind  is  not  at  aU  likely  to  produce 
diarrhea  or  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  young  infant. 
For  that  reason  it  is  preferred  to  even  a  fresh  milk  by  some  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians,  on  that  account. 

I  wish  to  speak  a  little  further  about  the  modem  processes  of 
desiccation  of  vegetables  and  fruits.    In  the  old  style,  when  I  was 
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a  boy,  they  gathered  the  apples  or  peaches  and  spread  them  on  the 
roof  and  let  them  dry  by  the  sun.  That  is  practiced  very  largely  in 
California  with  grapes  at  the  present  day,  where  there  is  no  fear  of 
rain.  I  have  seen  acres  of  ground  covered  with  grapes  drying  in 
the  sun,  but  it  is  not  advisable  for  cut  fruits  like  peaches  ancl  apples 
and.  pears  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  fruits  may  be  stung  by 
insects  and  eggs  laid  which  develop  worms  afterwards.  The  second 
reason  is  that  the  surface  of  the  cut  fruit  is  darkened  by  the  long  ex- 
posure, and  for  that  reason  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  largely 
dried  by  artificial  heat  and  at  a  low  temperature,  the  finely  divided 
particles  are  subjected  to  dry  air  in  a  low  temperature,  but  a  large 
volume  driven  by  a  fan  or  something  through  the  crates  on  which 
the  drying  takes  places.  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  dry  fruits  and 
preserve  them  so  nearly  like  the  natural  that  when  we  restore  them, 
by  soaking  in  water  for  the  proper  time  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
tliem  by  the  taste  from  the  genuine  fresh  fruits. 

For  the  leaf  vegetables  also  that  is  a  very^  important  process,  like 
spinach  and  kale.  Modern  procrress  in  biological  chemistry  has 
shown  that  food  of  the  best,  what  we  have  always  called  food,  is 
incapable  of  sustaining  life  and  permitting  growth.  If  you  were 
to  feed  an  infant  on  the  purest  food  that  could  be  made,  absolutely 
free  of  foreign  substances,  pure  fat,  sugar,  pure  minerals,  the  infant 
would  not  grow  nor  would  the  infant  of  any  mammal  grow.  It  takes 
something  else,  and  that  something  else  has  been  discovered,  but  not 
well  known.  It  is  called  the  vitamine.  The  vitamine  exists  in  veg- 
etables, in  cereals  almost  exclusively  in  the  bran.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  most  interesting  way,  this  property  of  foods,  which  must  be 
cared  for. 

When  we  introduced  our  civilization  into  Japan  (when  we  civil- 
ized the  Indian  we  introduced  fire  water  to  him ) ,  when  we  civilized 
Japan  we  introduced  white  rice,  polished  rice,  and  the  Japanese  took 
to  it  verv  kindly  when  after  a  while  a  new  disease  developed  in 
Japan.  I'hey  called  it  a  very  good  name  in  their  language,  which 
even  does  not  have  to  be  translated ;  they  called  it  beriberi.  Every- 
body that  is  sick  of  it  was  beri-buried  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was 
a  puzzle  to  Japanese  savants.  I  heard  this  story  from  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  an  address  he  gave  in  this  city, 
just  after  the  Japanese-Russian  War.  At  that  time  the  discoverey 
of  this  new  element  in  food  had  just  been  promulgated.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  a  Russian  chemist  of  the  name  of  Funk,  residing  in 
the  United  States.  He  based  the  discovery  on  this  experience  in 
Japan.  A  patient  who  was  moribund  with  beriberi  and  in  the  care 
of  the  hospital  nurse,  a  soldier,  was  to  have  a  broth  made,  and  by  mis- 
take the  nurse  made  the  broth  out  of  the  bran  of  rice  that  had  been 
removed  in  the  polishing  of  the  rice,  and  lo  and  behold,  the  man  got 
well. 

That  led  the  surgeons  to  see  what  this  curative  agent  was  and 
they  tried  it  again  and  again,  and  in  every  case  they  never  failed  to 
save  life  if  given  in  time.  So  they  considered  that  the  bran  of  the 
rice  contained  some  element  of  health  which  was  necessary  when 
rice  was  used  as  food,  and  Funk  went  to  work  and  discovered  the 

Eresence  of  this  element,  which  he  called  vitamine.    That  means  a 
ody  of  an  amine  type,  like  ammonia;  ammonia  is  an  amine,  and 
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that  saves  life.  It  is  a  bad  name  because  it  is  probably  not  that  at 
all.  But  the  chemist  has  not  yet  completed  his  researches  and  we  do 
not  know  exactly  what  the  vitamine  is,  but  we  know  that  when  it  is 
destroyed  in  food  that  food  is  not  suitable  to  nourish  the  young  and 
not  very  suitable  for  nourishing  grown  persons. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  these  life  elements  in  food.  One  has  been 
known  long  as  an  antiscorbutic,  preventing  scurvy.  I  referred  to 
that  this  morning.  Scurvy  was  round  in  people  who  ate  preserved 
food,  sailors  on  long  journeys,  who  had  no  access  to  fresh  vegetables 
or  fruits,  all  would  have  scurvy.  When  they  could  get  access  to 
fresh  fruits  or  fresh  meats  the  scurvy  would  disappear.  So  it  was 
thought  a  preserved  food  disease. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  induce  beriberi  in  the  human  animal  and  it 
has  been  done  repeatedly.  But  especially  are  fowls  susceptible  to  it. 
Our  own  public  health  officials  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments 
which  were  very  interesting  in  regard  to  preservation  of  food.  They 
fed  chickens  white  flour  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  and  this  commer- 
cial corn  meal  with  the  bran  and  germ  both  removed,  and  in  all  cases 
they  induced  beriberi  in  chickens  and  none  of  them  lived  over  3f» 
days,  not  the  most  resistant  of  them.  When  they  were  fed  whole  corn 
meal  such  as  we  used  to  have  in  the  days  when  1  was  a  boy,  the  whole 
wheat  flour,  they  did  not  have  any  disease  of  this  kind,  and  so  they 
isolated  this  element  from  the  bran  of  wheat  and  corn.  It  is  in  the 
bran  of  all  the  cereals.  This  is  soluble  in  water,  this  vitamine,  which 
I  have  explained. 

Then  there  is  another.  That  is  the  second  kind.  It  is  soluble  only 
in  fat.  It  seems  to  be  produced  in  vegetables  and  absorbed  by  the 
little  oil  globules,  and  when  the  cows  eat  clover  and  any  leaf  plants 
they  store  this  fact  in  the  butter  and  a  little  of  it  in  the  fat  of  .the 
body ;  the  fat  around  the  liver  and  the  gall  fat  has  a  little  of  it.  The 
tallow  does  not  have  any  appreciable  amount.  The  fat  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  young  of  the  mammal  that  the  cow  or  the 
mother  stores  in  the  fat  of  milk.  We  used  to  regard  the  fat  of  milk 
as  valuable  because  of  its  butter-making  properties,  but  now  it  has  a 
greater  value  on  account  of  its  vital  properties.  That  means  that 
the  child  should  never  be  fed  skimmed  milk,  should  never  be  fed  oleo- 
margarine. The  child  should  never  be  deprived  of  that  element  of 
the  fat,  the  fat  soluble  vitamine.  It  must  also  not  be  deprived  of  the 
antiscorbutic  principle,  nor  of  the  antivitamine  against  polyneuritis, 
which  is  the  real  classic  name  of  beriberi,  paralysis  of  the  extremities, 
of  the  nerves  of  the  extremities,  gradually  increasing  until  the  whole 
body  is  paralyzed. 

Thus,  m  preserving  foods,  we  must  be  certain  that  we  do  not  de- 
stroy or  injure  to  any  appreciable  extent  those  vital  principles.  Heat 
is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  vitamine  known,  and  alkali,  any 
alkaline  body  is  destructive  of  the  vitamine.  Hence,  when  food  is 
in  preparation,  in  the  process  of  desiccation,  we  must  be  certain  it 
has  been  conducted  at  a  temperature  low  enough  to  preserve  the 
vitamine  in  the  vegetable  or  fruit.  Experiments  have  now  been  gone 
into  far  enough  to  show  that  in  most  cases  that  is  possible,  although 
in  the  old  way  of  drying  at  high  temperatures  for  long  periods  these 
properties  of  food  were  seriously  impaired,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  industry  of  desiccating  foods  will  be  stopped  or  halted  by 
reason  of  serious  injury  of  that  character,  because  we  have  now 
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learned  how  to  prevent  it  largely.  For  instance,  the  tomato  has  this 
antiscorbutic  property  in  great  abundance.  The  tomato  that  is 
canned  seems  to  have  lost  very  little  of  it,  if  any  at  all,  so  the  canned 
tomato  can  be  used,  with  the  desiccated  milk,  or  desiccated  peach,  or 
desiccated  apple,  and  restore  to  the  food  any  of  the  vital  elements  that 
it  has  lost  in  this  preparation.  The  tomato  is  extremely  cheap,  of 
course.  If  we  had  to  use  oranges  altogether,  it  would  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive thing.  Orange  juice  is  better  than  tomato  juice,  but  tomato 
is  a  perfect  remedy  for  that  fault.  Now,  you  can  understand  why 
your  macaroni,  seasoned  with  tomato,  is  palatable  and  wholesome. 
Macaroni  made  with  white  flour  by  itself  would  be  a  bad  diet;  white 
flour  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health.  The  only  reason  we  do  not 
get  beriberi  is  because  we  get  so  many  other  thmgs  to  eat  that  we 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  white  flour.  But  if  we  were  put  on  a 
diet  of  white  flour  and  molasses,  we  might  have  pellagra,  which  is  an- 
other diet  disease  caused  by  the  same  fault.  The  public  health 
ofiicials  have  induced  artificial  pellagra  by  feeding  foods  deficient  in 
vitamines  and  proteins.  One  glass  of  milk  a  day  would  prevent 
anybody  from  having  pellagra,  big  or  little,  or  one  tomato  a  day 
would  do  it,  or  an  orange  a  day,  but  still  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  eat  white  flour.    It  is  a  habit. 

The  only  interview  I  had  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  on  that  question.  He  never 
asked  me  to  come  again  and  I  never  wanted  to  go  again.  But  he 
asked  me  to  come  to  see  him  soon  after  he  was  made  Food  Adminis- 
trator, and  I,  being  a  patriotic  citizen  and  knowing  a  little  some- 
thing about  food,  anticipated  he  wanted  to  use  what  httle  knowledge 
I  had  to  help  the  cause  along;  but  what  he  did  want  to  do  was  to 
jump  all  over  me  for  advocating  the  use  of  whole- wheat  flour.  He 
said — ^I  do  not  doubt  he  was  honest  in  what  he  said,  but  badly 
misinformed — ^"I  have  seen  a  thousand  Belgians  die  from  eating 
whole- wheat  flour;  it  is  a  deadly  poison."  I  said,  "Mr.  Hoover,! 
am  astounded  to  hear  of  such  an  accident  as  that.  I  have  fed  my 
boys  on  whole  wheat  since  they  were  weaned.  If  you  want  to.  see 
two  healthy  boys,  I  will  bring  them  down  and  show  them  to  you. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  eating  whole  wheat  in  this  country." 
He  said  it  was  poison;  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
As  a  result  of  that  he  sent  over  to  Europe  increasingly  large  quan- 
tities of  white  flour  and  a  decreasing  quantity  of  whole-wheat  flour 
during  the  life  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  still  during  the  life 
of  the  Grain  Administration.  In  1914  the  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  transported  abroad  to  the  barrel  of  flour  was  14;  in  one  month, 
July,  1918,  the  amount  of  wheat  sent  abroad  for  a  barrel  of  flour  was 
only  a  peck  and  a  half.  Meanwhile,  England  and  France  had 
ordered  the  high  milling  of  wheat  to  contain  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  berry,  to  save  wheat,  and  they  could  not  get  wheat  to  grind, 
but  they  got  the  white  flour,  which  is  a  poisonous  substance  by  itself ; 
and  especially  to  feed  soldiers  who  have  not  access  to  such  fresh 
vegetables  as  they  should  have.  It  would  be  better  to  feed  brown 
bread.  Of  course,  the  soldiers  had  a  prejudice  against  it  like  our 
people  have,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  out  of 
our  cereals  right  now  these  very  food  elements  that  we  should  con- 
serve in  all  our  foods,  simply  because  of  this  vitiated  taste. 
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Good  brown  bread  is  just  as  palatable  and  much  more  wholesome 
than  white-flour  bread.  Take  your  old-fashioned  com  meal,  taking 
the  corn  to  the  mill,  and  the  CTound  com  back  minus  the  one-eighth 
the  miller  takes  for  toll,  it  makes  a  corn  bread  that  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  keep  long. 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  Why  does  it  not  keep  long?  Because  it  has  the 
elements  in  it  that  speedily  decay,  the  oil.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
taking  all  the  vitality  out  of  foodstuff  so  as  to  make  it  keep,  when  we 
can  eat  corn  meal  right  out  of  the  mill.  As  far  as  keeping  qualities 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Haugen,  I  will  say  that  white  flour,  whole-wheat 
flour,  and  any  other  flour  or  com  would  not  keep,  because  they  put 
wat<^r  to  it  when  they  milled  it.  That  is  what  they  do.  I  took  my 
own  corn,  dried  in  the  crib,  and  my  own  wheat  to  the  mill  and  had 
a  half  bushel  of  it  ground.  I  put  it  in  the  wooden  container,  and  I 
put  it  in  my  cellar  and  it  was  dry  and  cool,  and  we  kept  it  18  months 
without  a  sign  of  rancidity,  just  because  it  was  dry  and  kept  in  wood. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  keeping  it. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  In  the  getting  of  rye  bi-ead,  do  you  get  this  element 
that  you  speak  of? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  Rye  bread  is  not  bolted  nearly  so  much  as  the 
wheat.  Rye  bread  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  the  berr^^  than 
wheat  flour  does;  that  is,  we  mill  wheat  flour  in  this  country,  7:^ 
per  cent.  We  get  72  pounds  of  white  flour  from  100  pounds  of 
wheat  and  then  the  rest  of  this  precious  foodstuff  they  call  offal — 
think  of  the  name  like  that  for  the  best  part  of  the  wheat.  The  dairy 
cow  is  glad  of  milling  the  white  flour;  she  gets  the  benefit  of  it  and 
thrives  on  it,  but  why  not  the  boy — ^how  about  the  human  animal  ? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  From  what  you  say,  the  so-called  rye  bread  is  better 
for  the  system. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  more  wholesome  bread  than  ordinary  white- 
flour  bread  and  more  wholesome.    They  heard  this  story  in  England, 
that  this  brown  bread  was  unwholesome,  so  the  Royal  Society,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  appointed  a  committee  on  informa- 
tion of  the  most  eminent  biological  chemists  in  England,  representing 
the  three  great  universities — Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London.    They 
made  separate  tests  by  milling  the  wheat  and  making  the  bread  and 
giving  it  to  men,  just  as  I  did  with  my  famous  poison  squad  a  few 
years  ago.    They  came  out  with  a  statement  of  the  wholesomeness  and 
'^alue  of  the  whole-wheat  flour  and  showed  how  England  would  gfet 
a  saving  of  25  per  cent  of  the  food  value  of  wheat,  milling:  it  up  to 
95  per  cent,  and  then  a  still  greater  amount  by  milling  it  whole,  so 
that  my  contention  of  its  wholesomeness  is  entirely  borne  out.    And 
Mr.  Hoover's  idea,  which  I  think  is  entirely  honest,  fared  badly  upon 
this  fact.    I  have  the  testimonv,  and  the  testimonv  was  laid  before 
him,  that  there  was  a  lot  of  rotten  wheat  in  the  West  that  they  could 
not  find  any  market  for,  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  had  it  ground  as  whole-wheat  flour  and  sent  this  mustv 
wheat  over  there.    That  is  what  made  the  Belgians  ill  and  killed 
them.    It  was  the  rotten  wheat  that  did  it. 

All  these  elements  of  vitality  must  be  preserved  in  our  food,  and 
if  we  take  them  out  of  the  cereals  and  do  not  supply  them  in  some- 
thing else,  our  health  will  suffer. 

There  is  just  this  one  i)oint  that  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you, 
that  in  providing  for  this  storage  of  desiccated  and  condensed  and 
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dried  milk  and  vegetables  and  fruits,  so  important  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity,  and  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  the  or- 
chardman, and  dairyman  to  get  them  to  market,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
these  principles  are  conserved,  and  that  can  be  done  by  the  proper 
manipulation  in  the  preparation.  So  it  is  not  sufficient  just  to  give 
a  blanket  permit  to  store  dried  foods,  or  make  them,  because  it  takes 
them  out  of  the  channels  of  trade  for  a  time,  but  they  must  be  made 
in  a  proper  way,  and  used  in  a  proper  manner,  and  then  their  value 
is  almost  incalculable,  if  done  in  that  way. 

I  hope  to  live  long  enough,  and  I  am  only  75  now,  to  see  this  coun- 
try reform  its  bread  habits.  If  we  could  have  a  reform  in  our  bread, 
you  gentlemen  can  hardly  appreciate  the  importance  it  would  have 
on  the  health  of  the  country.  We  are  a  country  that  has  more  food 
per  head  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  I  suppose,  and  knows 
less  about  how  to  utilize  it  correctly,  and  when  our  young  men  were 
called  to  the  colors,  and  it  was  found  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  them 
were  physically  unfit  to  serve  their  country,  why  were  they  unfit? 
Well,  you  could  run  right  back  to  heredity  for  some  of  it,  the 
syphilitic  taint,  the  tuberculosis  taint,  but  why  were  their  teeth  bad? 
Because  they  had  been  brought  up  on  a  diet  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  grow  teeth  and  bone,  a  diet  of  highly  milled  wheat  and 
degerminated  com  flour,  sugar,  candy,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 

If  the  children  of  this  country  could  be  fed  as  they  should  be  fed, 
and  if  the  precautions  against  syphilis  could  be  enforced  as  they 
will  be  enforced,  if  we  should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  have  an- 
other war,  which  God  forbid,  20  years  hence,  if  I  could  feed  all  of  the 
children  that  are  bom  in  this  country  for  the  next  20  years  I  would 
guarantee  that  not  5  per  cent  of  them  would  be  unfit  to  serve  their 
country  when  the  need  came.  Do  you  see  what  a  great  work  for 
humanity  you  can  do  in  this  matter  by  properly  conserving,  when 
you  speak  of  preserving,  the  vital  elements  of  food,  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity? 

Mr.  WHiSON.  Right  there,  do  you  think  commercialism  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  taking  out  of  these  foodstuflfs  this  devitiliz- 
ing  that  you  speak  about? 

Dr.  WiUEY.  I  will  answer  that  very  frankly.  I  did  not  intend  to 
inject  that  into  this  meeting,  but  I  think  it  is  solely  commercialism. 
Now,  just  let  me  give  you  an  idea.  I  greatly  appreciated  Mr. 
Hoover's  efforts  to  conserve  wheat  by  eating  other  cereals,  because 
they  are  just  as  wholesome  as  wheat,  if  made  in  a  proper  way,  and 
that  would  conserve  wheat.  I  did  not  sympathize  witn  his  method 
of  conserving  wheat  by  low  milling.  High  milling  is  the  best  way 
of  doing  it,  but  he  did  not  think  so,  and  when  he  put  the  wheat  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  the  wheat  manufacturers,  without  con- 
sulting the  producer  of  wheat  to  any  very  great  extent,  he  did  not 
close  the  door  to  profiteering.  I  can  "not  give  the  data,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  can,  and  it  is  well  known  what  the  profit  on 
a  barrel  of  flour  was  before  the  war,  and  they  know,  or  can  know  if 
they  want  to,  how  much  it  was  during  the  war.  All  I  know  is  this, 
that  Mr.  Julius  Barnes,  in  his  last  annual  report,  shows  that  his 
corporation  had  made  a  profit  of  $23,000,000,  of  course  passed  on  to 
the  bread  baskets  of  the  people,  and  included  in  that,  however,  was 
$4,500,000  excess  profits,  that  the  mills  had  coughed  up  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  fund.    When  you  get  ordinary  profits  and  come  to  pay 
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your  income  tax  on  excess  profits,  you  know  you  are  making  some 
money,  so  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  milling 
industry  in  profits  over  prewar  times,  and  you  gentlemen  or  the 
trade  commission  can  get  at  the  bottom  facts  if  you  want  to,  and  I 
think  you  ought  to  have  them. 

Now,  then,  the  whole  tendency  was,  as  I  have  shown,  to  throw  all 
the  wheat  into  the  hands  of  the  mills  before  it  was  exported,  and. 
of  course,  they  got  all  that  additional  profit  by  milling  it  here,  in- 
stead of  letting  the  British  and  French  mill  it,  as  they  would  have 
saved  a  lot  of  it  which  we  relegated  to  the  dairy,  which,  of  course, 
was  useful,  but  not  nearly  so  useful  as  if  it  had  been  fed  to  human 
beings,  and  they  got  a  big  profit  for  it. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  good  thin^ 
to  send  out  all  our  offal,  and  not  let  our  dairy  people  have  it  here? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  we  were  feeding  our  allies.  We  could  not  send 
food  to  our  allies  and  keep  it  too.  Now,  I  should  say  we  ought  to 
send  the  best  we  have,  and  especially  when  the  Allies  would  have 
used  20  per  cent  more  of  it  than  we  did.  We  would  have  saved  20 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  if  we  had  sent  them  wheat  instead  of  flour,  and, 
of  course,  the  amoimt  of  bran,  etc.,  that  is  fed  to  the  dairy  industrv 
here  is  very  considerable,  but  we  have  other  resources,  and  as  Prof. 
Armsby  has  shown,  it  is  false  economy  to  feed  any  kind  of  food  fit 
for  man  to  an  animal,  and  then  eat  the  animal.  The  pig  and  the 
dairy  cow  are  the  best  utilizers  of  that  kind,  but  he  shows  that  onlv 
5  per  cent  of  the  food  that  is  fit  for  men,  fed  to  the  beef  animal, 
ever  gets  back  into  the  human  system,  a  larger  percentage  in  the  pig, 
and  a  larger  percentage  in  the  dairy  cow,  but  if  we  feed  the  wheat 
to  ourselves  we  get  100  per  cent  nourishment  out  of  it,  if  we  eat  the 
flour  we  get  72  per  cent  nourishment  out  of  it,  if  we  feed  that  dif- 
ference, which  IS  28  per  cent,  to  the  pig  or  dairy  animal,  we  get 
perhaps  38  or  40  per  cent  out  of  it  back,  and  we  would  lose  the 
rest,  and  in  times  of  stress  we  should  utilize  food  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  That  is  very  interesting  to  me.    Mr.  Hoovers 

recommendation  was  to  make  100  per  cent  flour,  and  in  doing  that 
we  had  to  put  everything  into  it.  No.  1  wheat.  No.  4  wheat,  rotten 
wheat  and  everything  else,  and  grind  it  all  up  into  flour.  You  are 
not  condemning  that  kind  of  flour,  calling  it  wheat  flour  are  you? 

Dr.  Wiley.  At  least  any  100  per  cent  flour  made  out  of  sound 
grain,  but  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  permit  them  to  make  more  than  75 
per  cent  flour. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  permitted  us  to  make  100  per  cent. 

Dr.  Weubt.  He  did  not  grind  the  whole  berry.  The  whole  wheat 
flour  is  better  food.    I  feed  my  family  on  it,  and  thousands  of  other 

geople  could  also  with  the  greatest  advantage.  One  hundred  per  cent 
our,  according  to  my  definition^  is  the  whole  grain  ground  into 
flour,  but  Mr.  Hoover  only  pemntted  75  pounds  to  100  pounds  of 
flour.  That  is  the  utmost  limit  that  he  permitted  them  to  make  flour, 
while  the  patent  flour  was  only  about  72  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Four  and  one-half  bushels  of  100  per  cent  would 
make  270  pounds,  instead  of  196  pounds  patent  flour. , 
Dr.  Wiley.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds ;  yes. 
The  Chairman.  Then  the  moisture  added? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  introduce  this  thing  here, 
because  it  was  a  little  foreign  to  my  coming  here,  only  in  speaking 
of  conservation  I  just  want  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  best 
method  in  the  world  we  could  have  had  of  conserving  our  wheat 
was  not  to  mix  other  cereals  with  it,  but  to  let  us  have  the  whole 
wheat  flour  and  eat  whole  wheat  bread^  which  is  just  the  bread  we 
should  have,  but  the  prejudice  against  it  is  very  great  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  method  of  making  it  is  not  weU  understood,  so  there 
were  several  reasons  why  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  require 
the  whole  wheat  or  a  larger  percentage  of  it. 

Well,  now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  made  my  speech  and  told  you 
what  I  think  about  the  necessity  of  conserving  foods  and  how  they 
should  be  conserved  so  as  to  preserve  their  organoleptic  properties, 
such  as  taste,  odor,  etc.,  and  their  nutritive  properties  and  wholesome 
properties.  All  these  things  must  be  considered.  A  food  may  be 
perfectly  good  food,  but  so  nasty  that  nobody  wants  to  eat  it,  or  it 
may  be  so  refined  as  to  take  out  ox  it  all  the  vital  elements  without  im- 

?»airing  its  taste,  and  what  we  want  is  wholesome  food,  palatable 
cod,  and  food  that  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to  lire  and  to 
nourish  the  body,  and  milk  is  the  one  food  alone  that  represents  that 
type  of  food.  Milk  is  a  complete  diet,  not  only  for  the  infant  but  for 
the  grown  person,  and  milk  is  the  only  food  which  you  can  Uve  on 
alone,  and  hence,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  dominant  tneme  in  all  dis- 
cussions of  food  values. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Doctor,  you  spoke  a  while  ago  about  oleomargarine 
being  very  bad  food  for  infants. 

Dr.  WiLBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  suppose  you  also  meant  it  was  a  bad  food  for  grown 
people  the  same  as  for  infants,  did  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No  ;  it  is  a  very  good  food  for  grown  people  that  have 
a  variety  of  other  foods. 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  the  reason  it  is  a  bad  food  for  infants  is  because 
the  vitalizing  part  of  it  has  been  removed  ? 

Dr.  WiLBY.  Yes ;  the  growth  factor.  That  is  a  better  name  for  it, 
the  factors  for  growth. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  not  oleomargarine  made  out  of  fats  a  great  deal  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  fats.  Vegetable  fats 
have  no  growth  factors  in  them  at  all.  For  instance,  there  is  a  milk 
on  the  market  called  Hebe,  from  which  the  butter  fat  has  been  taken 
and  coconut  oil  has  been  inserted.  It  is  all  right  for  the  laboring 
man,  because  the  coconut  is  readily  converted  into  energy  and  work, 
but  to  try  to  bring  up  a  child  on  that  kind  of  milk  would  simply  be  to 
starve  him ;  he  could  not  grow,  he  would  not  grow.  Now,  oleomar- 
garine for  a  grown  person  has  practically  the  same  heat  value  as 
butter  fat,  with  an  equal  content  of  water,  and  for  a  man  hard  at 
work,  that  has  plenty  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  good  bread  to  eat, 
it  is  a  perfectly  wholesome  food,  but  I  would  not  give  it  to  a  growing 
child.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  oleomargarine  as  a  human  food, 
and  at  the  time  I  first  advocated  it  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  these 
growth  factors.  Now,  I  discriminate  between  oleomargarine  as  an 
adult  food  and  as  food  for  a  growing  child.  I  do  not  recommend  it 
for  that,  but  do  recommend  it  for  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  serve  it  to  the  sick  or  to  invalids, 
would  you? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  No  ;  I  certainly  would  not  give  it  to  the  sick.  All  sick 
people  are  infants,  we  must  not  forget  that,  and  a  very  fundamental 
food  for  a  sick  man  is  milk  in  some  form.  We  all  become  infants 
when  we  are  ill. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  suggested  that  eggs  in  cold  storage 
should  be  disposed  of  by  the  1st  of  March. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  such  a  provision  requiring 
their  disposition  by  the  1st  of  March  in  preference  to  fixing  a  12- 
months'  maximum  limit  for  cold-storage  commodities? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  a  provision  requiring  that 
cold-storage  eggs  be  disposed  of  by  the  1st  of  March  in  preferMice 
to  fixing  a  12-months'  maximum  limit  for  cold-storage  commodities? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  an  egg  ought  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
longer  than  the  1st  of  March  of  any  year.  They  could  not  be  sold 
in  competition,  after  March,  with  fresh  eggs.  You  could  not  sell 
them  in  competition  with  fresh  eggs  very  well,  even  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggest  a  bill  compelling  tlieir  disposition 
by  the  1st  of  March  of  each  year,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  re- 
main in  cold  storage  the  full  12  months  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  would  be  the  limit  for  eggs. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  would  you  suggest  for  all  products 
that  enter  into  cold  storage? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  make  12  months  the  extreme  limit,  and  all 
articles  that  have  a  natural  market  or  scarcity  within  the  12  tnoatbs 
should  be  brought  out  during  that  period  of  scarcity,  and  some 
articles — like  canned  foods  and  desiccated  foods — may  go  over  with- 
out hurt,  because  they  are  simply  withdrawn  from  trade,  and  even  then 
it  is  best  not  to  have  them  go  on  the  market  if  they  can  not  be  sold. 
I  would  say  that  all  foods,  with  the  exception  of  the  surplus  grain, 
which  we  must  hold  up  to  the  next  harvest,  ought  to  go  out  of  stor- 
age early  in  the  season,  even  before  the  12  months  are  ov«r. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  suggested  that  different  time  limits 
be  fixed  for  eggs,  butter,  and  other  commodities. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do— to  fix  a  dif- 
ferent time  limit  for  the  different  articles.  April  and  May  are 
the  great  butter  months,  and  November,  December,  and  January  are 
the  scarce  months.  Butter  ought  not  to  be  kept  over  the  second 
summer,  in  my  opinion ;  so  it  comes  almost  under  the  same  ruling  as 
eggs,  only  you  ou^ht  to  have  a  different  period  for  storage — ^up  to 
June,  even.    June  is  a  great  butter  month. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  ^ould  a  maximum  time  limit 
be  fixed  for  which  all  articles  may  remain  in  cold  storage  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  A  limit  on  all  articles,  but  not  the  same  for  each  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  would  you  suggest  for  butter,  for  in- 
stance? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  think  butter  ought  to  go  out  by  the  1st  of  May 
anyway  of  the  succeeding  year.  There  is  alwa;fs  plenty  of  fresh 
butter  coming  in  then,  and  all  that  is  withheld  is  kept  out  of  the 
currents  of  trade  and  increase  the  price  of  tliat  that  is  freshly  made 
to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  for  fish  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Fish  is  a  very  tender  subject  with  me,  because  I  do 
not  care  for  frozen  fish  of  any  kind.  Canned  salmon  is  very  good, 
but  I  never  ate  frozen  fish  that  was  three  months'  old  that  I  cared 
"for. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  would  you  suggest? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  suggest,  first,  that  fish  like  shad  should  not 
ever  be  allowed  in  cold  storage,  because  it  is  only  put  there  for  fraud- 
ulent purposes.  It  is  not  used  between  the  seasons  at  all.  You  go 
down  here  and  buy  shad  in  January,  and  they  will  say  it  is  fresh, 
^''ell,  it  was  fresh  last  January,  maybe,  but  not  this  winter. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  would  you  suggest  for  fresh  meats? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  there  is  another  thing.  The  meat  market  is 
going  on  all  the  time.  It  used  to  be  that  a  farmer  had  his  food  cat- 
tle in  the  fall,  but  now  they  have  them  in  every  month.  In  our 
county  there  is  not  a  month  that  there  are  not  cattle  ready  for  the 
market.  I  do  not  think  any  meat  ought  to  stay  in  storage  over  four 
or  five  months.  It  ought  to  be  stored  to  improve  it,  and  then  after 
four  months,  about,  get  rid  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion,  does  it  deteroriate  after  5  months 
in  cold  storage? 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  freezing  meat  there  is  not  so  much  deterioration, 
but  it  is  infringing  on  the  future's  rights.  We  have  got  not  only  to 
live  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  and  the  farmer  has  got  to  live  for  to-day 
and  to-morrow  as  well  as  the  consumer.  Any  withholding  of  the 
food  supply  is  hard  on  the  consumer  and  hard  on  the  farmer^  They 
equally  suffer. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  How  long  can  frozen  meat  be  kept,  and  still  be 
palatable  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  seen  meat  that  was  five  years  old,  which  was 
still  edible,  but  was  not  very  good.  I  do  not  think  meat  ought  to  be 
kept  over  12  months  at  the  maximum,  frozen  meat.  I  think  most  of 
it  ought  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months. 

I  have  read  these  stories  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  meat  in 
storage.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimated  that  there  is 
19  per  cent  more  foodstuffs  withdrawn  from  commerce  and  in 
storage  and  in  wholesale  houses  where  it  is  not  in  trade,  than  there 
was  this  time  last  year,  and  they  argue  that  that  shows  there  was 
much  more  food  in  cold  storage  than  there  was  last  year,  and  that 
shows  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  did  not  work.  Their  data 
worked  the  other  way  exactly.  They  say  the  prices  are  higher  now, 
and  yet  there  is  more  food  in  the  country.  Yes,  but  the  food  is  not 
in  the  arteries  of  trade;  it  is  withdrawn,  which  is  the  same  as  if  it 
did  not  exist,  and  hence  there  is  less  food  available  than  there  was 
this  time  last  year,  and  theirs  is  a  mistaken  argument  altogether. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Has  not  all  of  it  been  in  cold  storage  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  was  not  all  in  cold  storage,  but  some  was  in 
wholesale  houses. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Is  it  not  all  in  the  market? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  offered  in  the  market;  it  is  outside  of  the 
arteries  of  trade  as  long  as  held  in  wholesale  warehouses. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  I  saw  some  that  is  not  in  the  market.  I  visited  a 
big  refrigerating  plant  in  France  about  a  month  ago,  with  a  10,000- 
ton  capacity  of  frozen  meat,  and  I  dare  say  the  thing  was  nearly  full. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  was  in  there. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  only  have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report* 
They  say  it  is  withdrawn;  it  is  not  in  trade;  it  is  not  in  the  arteries 
of  commerce;  it  is  in  cold  storage,  or  in  wholesale  houses;  not  offered 
for  sale,  but  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  Doctor,  I  have  been  giving  some  little  thou^t  to 
that  particular  thing.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  food  value  of 
that  meat  we  have  in  France,  for  instance,  in  the  refrigerating  plant 
over  there,  after  it  had  been  taken  over  there  and  kept  there  and 
brought  back  to  this  cotmtry  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Has  it  ever  been  thawed ;  is  it  still  frozen  ? 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  It  is  frozen  now. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  if  it  has  been  frozen  all  the  time  it  will  still  be 
edible,  but  if  it  is  thawed  once  it  would  go  all  to  pieces;  it  just 
breaks  down ;  you  can  not  refreeze  it  and  make  it  good.  If  meat  ii> 
frozen  and  kept  frozen  it  is  edible  after  a  year,  I  will  admit.  I 
would  not  like  to  eat  it,  but  it  is  edible.  But  you  thaw  it  once,  and 
then  refreeze  it,  and  you  get  nothing. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  perhaps  should  mention,  and  that  is  that 
the  length  of  storage  to  which  food  can  be  subjected  is  not  the  point 
that  is  oefore  you,  as  I  understand  it,  because  I  can  show  vou  foods 
that  have  been  canned  5  or  10  years  that  are  still  good.  Tnat  is  not 
the  point.  What  is  the  use  of  withdrawing  food  that  long  from 
commerce  ?  It  is  an  outrage  and  an  indefensible  expense.  It  is  not 
how  long  you  can  keep  f ockI,  but  how  short  a  time  it  should  be  kept. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  problem  in  the  conservation  of  our  food 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  Is  food,  in  your  opinion,  ever  held  in  cold  storage 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  there  is  a  neAt  deal  of  food  in  storage  for 
that  sole  purpose.    I  feel  convinced  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, the  stocks  on  hand  in  cold  storage  on  July  1  were  as  follows: 
Only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production  of  eggs,  6  per  cent 
of  butter,  8  per  cent  of  poultry,  2  per  cent  of  frozen  beef,  10  per 
cent  of  pork  products,  including  lara.  That  is  the  percentage  of  the 
annual  total  production. 

Dr.  Wiley.  For  the  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley,  That  is  a  very  small  percentage,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  states  further  that  the  amount  in 
storage -would  only  last,  as  to  eggs,  22  days,  butter  20  days,  poultry 
10  days,  frozen  beef  7  days,  pork  products,  including  lard,  35  days. 
There  does  not  appear,  according  to  the  report,  to  be  a  very  large 
amount  in  cold  storage.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  huge  factor,  if  tne 
report  is  correct,  if  uie  total  amount  in  cold  storage  would  last  only 
from  7  to  85  days,  according  to  the  commodity. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  small  figure,  but,  of  course,  I 
have  no  data  accessible  to  me  to  dispute  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  percentage  reported  be  considered 
a  large  percentage  of  the  total  annual  production? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  see  how  all  these  stocks  can  be  exhausted  in 
that  time,  when  they  are  coming  out  of  the  warehouses  all  the  time, 
food  that  has  been  there  6,  8, 10,  or  12  months. 
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The  Chairman.  The  report  states  further  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  quantity  reported  in  cold  storage  is  in  the  process  of  being  cured 
and  not  ready  for  market,  which  would  reduce  the  percentage  ma- 
terially, and  would  indicate  that  the  total  amount  in  cold  storage 
would  last  for  even  a  shorter  period  than  reported. 

Dr.  WiM5Y.  Well,  even  if  it  is  only  three  weeks,  there  is  no  reason 
for  keeping  them  out  of  the  arteries  of  trade  for  three  weeks. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  July  1,  Doctor,  is  practically  at  the  end  of  the 
flush  season,  as  the  cold-storage  people  call  it,  and  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February  are  the  three  months,  for  instance,  in  which  there 
is  hardly  any  production  of  eggs. 

Dr.  WiLBY.  Well,  all  the  eggs  that  were  stored  last  spring  must 
still  be  in  storage,  and — ^what  percentage  of  eggs  did  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  In  storage? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  report  shows  7,508,630  cases. 

Dr.  Wiley.  What  percentage  of  the  production? 

The  Chairman.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production, 
which  would  last  22  days. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  read  a  Liatin  poem  once,  which  said:  "Credat  Judaus 
Apella,  non  ego";  that  is  "Let  Judy  Apella  (a  well-known  char- 
acter easily  taken  in)  believe  this,  not  1." 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  eggs  put  up  last  spring  was  only 
7  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Mr.  PiTRNELL.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  that  was  the  lowest 
per  cent  of  the  annual  product  that  was  ever  in  cold  storage,  but 
they  all  agree  to  that  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  here. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  agreed  to  that,  did 
they? 

Mr.  PuRNELL.  The  packers  have  made  a  report  in  detail  which 
tallies  with  that  statement,  and  all  the  cold-storage  people. 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is  the  Bureau  of  Markets  report. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  The  warehouses  are  all  listed. 

Dr.  WiLET.  The  great  production  of  eggs  is  in  the  spring;  I  should 
say  that  more  than  half  the  eggs  produced  in  this  country  are  pro- 
duced in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  All  they  stored,  as  I  understood,  were  put  in  prior 
to  this  time. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  But  they  showed  their  figures  for  last  year,  and  the 
percentage  this  year  is  much  larger  than  last  year,  and  the  amount 
on  hand  is  much  larger.  ^      ' 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  of  course,  the  magnitude  of  this  evil  may  not  be 
as  great  as  I  think  it  is.  I  am  only  discussing  my  opinion.  I  have 
no  data. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  frozen  beef,  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  they  testified  here  that  frozen  beef  was  simply  prepared  for 
export,  and  that  there  was  not  any  market  in  the  United  States  for 
frozen  beef;  that  the  people  did  not  like  it,  and  practically  none 
of  it  was  used  in  that  wav. 

Dr.  Wiley.  You  will  see  a  lot  of  frozen  food  down  here  in  the 
Washington  warehouses.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  itf 
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Mr.  TiNCHEK.  Is  that  some  of  the  war  beef? 

Dr.  WiiiEY.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.    There  is  frozen  fish  there, 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Fish  is  different.  I  said  beef.  The  fish  are  all 
fi'ozen. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  do  not  freeze  beef  to  ripen  it;  they  ketp 
it  at  a  cool  temperature,  above  the  freezing  point.  It  does  not  ripen 
it  to  freeze  it. 

Mr.  Tin  CHER.  Here  is  what  I  can  not  understand,  whether  the 

Eassing  of  a  law  ordering  all  the  eggs,  for  instance,  out  of  storage 
y  March  1  would  be  a  fair  law.  Then,  another  thing  is  suggested 
there  about  this  meat,  not  permitting  them  to  keep  meat  in  storage 
over  four  months.  I  realize  that  you  spoke  of  a  county  where  there 
is  beef  production  every  month  in  the  year. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tincher.  That  is  all  right,  except  that  is  not  really  a  live- 
stock county.  That  county  is  not  adapted  to  the  production  of  beef, 
is  it?  For  instance,  I  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean.  Most 
of  the  beef  of  this  country  is  not  fattened  on  com  or  feed;  it  is 
fattened  from  the  grass. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  there  is  a  large  portion  in  certain  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Tincher.  I  would  say  that  the  larger  percentage  of  beef 
regularly  comes  on  to  the  market  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year. 
Now,  then,  if  you  say  to  the  cold-storage  people,  "You  can  not  keep 
this  beef  over  a  certain  length  of  time,''  would  not  that  have  a  ten- 
dency to  demoralize  the  market  and,  in  the  end,  the  producer,  if  aU 
of  that  beef  that  season  would  have  to  be  marketed? 

Dr.  WiLBY.  That  all  depends  on  how  much  was  offered  for  that 
period. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Take  right  now.  Doctor.  This  agitation  has  had 
its  effect,  or  something  has  had  it.  I  do  not  know  what  the  excuse 
for  it  is,  but  the  price  of  beef,  grass-fed  cattle,  which  are  fat  and 
ready  now  for  the  market,  has  depreciated  anywhere  from  $1.50  to 
$2  a  hundred  since  we  conmienced  navinff  these  hearings. 

Dr.  Whjby.  If  we  can  not  get  more  than  6  per  cent  of  our  com- 
modities in  cold  storage  there  is  no  use  providing  for  a  longer  period 
than  four  months  of  storajge.  They  are  simply  replacing  this  beef. 
They  take  out  to-day,  for  instance,  the  beef  that  has  been  in  storage 
six  or  eight  months,  and  they  put  some  fresh  in,  in  its  place.  There 
is  no  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  there  is  no  saving.  But  if  they 
had  to  keep  bringing  the  beef  out,  and  could  not  keep  it  over  the 
specified  time,  there  would  not  be  any  such  congestion  of  trade. 

Mr.  Tincher.  But  if  you  take  beef  out  and  put  more  in  storage, 
you  simply  increase  the  cost  of  living,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  WUiEY.  Yes ;  but  they  keep  putting  beef  in. 

Mr.  Tincher.  Now,  take  the  egg  proposition.  As  I  understood, 
all  the  witneses  practically  agreed  that  the  eggs  that  went  into  cold 
storage  had  to  go  in  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year. 

Dr.  Whjby.  Yes;  that  is  different  from  beef. 

Mr.  Tincher.  The  production  would  accommodate  the  trade,  and 
I  believe  they  said  there  were  a  few  localities  in  which  they  began 
to  take  out  a  few  storage  eggs,  and  there  are  some  places  where  they 
can  put  in  eggs  a  little  late  in  storage,  but  if  you  force  those  eggs  on 
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the  market,  or  beef  onto  the  market  before  the  natural  scarcity  for 
them,  would  that  not  have  a  tendency  to  increase  instead  of  decrease 
the  cost  of  living,  and  also  to  discourage  production?  Do  you  not 
think  the  Congress  has  got  to  look  to  the  proposition  of  whether  we 
discourage  and  demoralize  production,  as  one  of  the  important  things 
in  this  proposition  of  the  cost  of  living? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  us  just  analyze  that  egg  question  for  a  moment. 
There  is  7  per  cent  of  eggs  produced  annually  in  storage,  according 
to  your  figures. 

The  Chairman.  That  percentage  of  the  total  production  of  that 
commodity  was  reported  in  cold  storage  on  the  1st  of  July  last. 

T>r,  Wiley.  Seven  per  cent  is  food  for  one-fifteenth  of  366  days. 
It  is  not  going  to  disturb  that  factor  very  largely  if  tjiat  seventh  is 
forced  out  by  March  1  of  the  next  year.  These  figures  are  not  re- 
liable, or  else  the  disturbance  of  trade  would  be  extremely  minute. 
If  you  force  one  week's  supply  out  of  cold  storage  for  62  weeks 
yoii  get  one  fifty-second  of  a  disturbance  of  trade,  do  you  not,  for  the 
year?  If  those  figures  are  reliable,  then  there  are  hardly  enough 
eggs  in  cold  storage  for  a  month's  supply,  compared  to  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  year,  and  what  little  is  there,  if  it  is  forced  out  on  the 
1st  of  March,  would  not  be  disturbing. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  all  assuming  that  there  has  been  a  hin- 
drance of  commerce  by  cold  storage,  which  has  agitated  this  legisla- 
tion. If  the  reports  are  full  and  correct,  would  the  amounts  reported 
be  much  of  a  hindrance  ? 

Dr.  WusET.  My  argument  would  be  only  one  diminuted  in  value 
if  the  stocks  in  storage  are  less  than  I  assumed ;  so  if  that  is  true,  it  is 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  I  confess  I  have  been  unable  to  harmonize  this 
report  with  the  alleged  hoarding  in  the  country. 

Dr.  WiMiT.  Those  figures  are  surprising  to  me.  For  instance,  I 
doubt  that  the  disturbance  of  the  market  that  these  people  fear  woiild 
take  place,  because  that  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  any 
disturbance.  Thirty  days'  supply  of  eggs  would  not  be  a  great  dis- 
turbance if  forced  onto  the  market  during  four  months. 

Mr.  TiKCHER.  What  is  the  percentage  of  butter? 

The  Chairman.  Six  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production  of 
butter  is  reported  to  be  held  in  cold  storage  on  July  1  last,  which 
would  last  20  days. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  Of  course,  we  get  some  magnified  reports.  I  re- 
member seeing  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  where  the  district  attor- 
ney down  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  seized  so  many  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  esgSj  which  looked  like  he  was  about  to  capture  the  food 
supply  of  Qiis  country  for  awhile,  but  there  was  a  man  who  testified 
before  this  committee  and  figured  out  that  that  would  be  pretty 
nearly  enough  eggs  for  brearaast  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Wn-BT.  So  this  talk  about  disturbing  business  by  forcing  this 
food  out  of  cold  storage  is  not  founded  on  any  sound  basis,  if  it  is 
only  a  short  supply. 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  1  do  not  remember  hearing  any  witness  testify  that 
we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  forcing  anything  out  of  cold 
storage. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Did  those  witnesses  know  what  is  in  cold  storage  ? 
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The  Chairman.  If  the  food  is  forced  out  of  cold  storage  in  the 
period  of  plenty,  will  there  not  likely  be  a  shortage  in  the  period  of 
scarcity? 

Dr.  WHiET.  Well,  I  can  do  without  eggs  for  a  week  or  a  month. 
The  whole  argument  for  storage  is  to  extend  the  supply  from  the 
time  of  plenty  to  the  time  of  scarcity,  and  yet  they  come  up  here 
with  a  set  of  figures  showing  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  in 
cold  stora^  to  make  a  fuss  about  or  to  supply  one  breakfast  in  the 
country.  The  two  sets  of  arguments  do  not  coincide.  There  is  some 
fault  there.  The  reasoning  may  be  good  but  the  premise  wrong,  or 
the  premise  may  be  good  and  the  reasoning  wrong,  but  I  am  capable 
of  putting  two  and  two  together  and  making  four.  If  the  amount 
in  cold  storage  is  so  little  that  it  is  sufficient  for  only  one  month's 
supply,  we  need  not  waste  much  time  in  fearing  to  get  rid  of  it  in 
ei^t  months. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  it  was  reported  that  the  packers  had 
two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  meat  in  their  cellars,  and  that 
report  purported  to  come  from  one  of  the  packers,  either  Armour  or 
Swift,  and  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  figure  out  just  why  this  shortage 
exists  at  this  time,  when  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  greater  stock  on 
hand  than  ever  before. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  read  the  argument 
that  because  whole-wheat  flour  would  not  keep  well  was  the  reason 
the  millers  did  not  want  to  make  it;  that  they  Kept  their  flour  on  an 
average  six  months.  If  they  keep  a  supply  tor  six  months  on  hand^ 
and  there  is  not  more  than  a  week's  supply  available,  a  good  deal 
of  that  flour  is  stored  somewhere.  * 

Mr.  TiNCHER.  I  do  not  think  we  can  compare  the  wheat  proposi- 
tion with  the  cold-storage  proposition. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Because  wheat  is  not  so  perishable;  but  stiD,  if  there 
is  a  six  months'  supply  on  hand,  and  it  is  out  of  the  arteries  of 
trade,  it  increases  the  cost  of  living  just  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  producer  is  forced  to  sell  the  total  amount 
produced  in  time  of  plenty,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  production  ?  Eggs,  for  instance,  can  be  produced  much  cheaper 
in  the  spring  than  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  WHiEY.  I  think  that  is  true,  but  the  hens  have  to  be  kept  over 
the  winter. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  producers  were  forced  to  sell  all  their  eggs 
in  the  months  April  to  July,  at  a  low  price,  I  take  it  that  would 
reduce  the  production  of  eggs. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  point  there.  If  only 
6  per  cent  of  all  the  eggs  produced  are  in  cold  storage,  how  could 
it  affect  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  so  decidedly  during  the  period  of 
plenty  ?     I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  reasoned  out  at  alL 

The  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you.  I  believe  cold  storage  has  been 
a  benefit  to  the  producer,^  as  you  stated  a  while  ago;  they  have  been 

Eaid  a  higher  price  during  the  period  of  plenty  Uian  they  would 
ave  been  if  there  had  been  no  cold-storage  plants. 
Dr.  Wiley.  I  inquired  about  the  price  of  eggs  here  during  the 
period  of  plenty  in  the  spring,  and  they  were  never  less  than  45 
cents  to  the  consumer,  and  usually  50  cents  in  the  most  plentiful 
time,  and  in  January  they  were  only  about  20  cents  higher — ^in  De- 
cember and  January  about  70  or  75  cents  a  dozen  to  the  consumer. 
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That  shows  more  tiian  a  6  per  cent  disturbance.  There  is  something 
wrong  here.  The  reasoning  is  wrong,  or  they  have  some  way  ox 
manipulating  the  price  without  having  the  goods  behind  it  to  ao  it, 
one  of  the  two. 

The  Chaiiucan.  We  passed  a  law,  known  as  the  food^production 
act^  requiring  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  when  they  are 
called  for,  so  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  get  the  informa- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Markets  states  that  they  have  the  report  of 
every  cold-storage  boose  in  the  country.  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
figure  out  why  the  reports  show  such  a  small  percentage  in  cold 
storage. 

Dr.  WnjEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  can  go  on  with  your  legis- 
lation with  this  assurance,  that  if  there  is  a  fault  to  be  corrected  the 
legislation  will  do  it ;  and  if  there  is  no,  fault  to  be  corrected,  nobody 
is  going  to  be  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  get  the  necessary  and  desired  informa- 
tion, should  they  not  also  be  required  to  report  the  amount  in  process. 
in  the  coolers,  the  chilling  rooms^  and  in  the  various  processes! 
Such  reports  might  bring  out  the  alleged  discrepancies. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  my  argument  about  wholesomeness  stands,  any- 
way— about  the  wholesomeness  of  foods — ^but  it  loses  much  of  its 
force  if  the  magnitude  of  the  withheld  stores  is  as  small  as  indicated 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  what  have  you  to  suggest  concerning  in- 
cluding apples  or  fruits  under  the  legislation? 

Dr.  Wdley.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  storing  apples — an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Should  there  be  a  maximum  time  limit  ? 
Dr.  Wiley.  My  idea  would  be  to,  encourage  farmers  to  own  their 
own  warehouses.  The  way  they  do  now  in  our  country,  which  is  an 
apple  country,  is  this:  The  buyer  comes  along  and  buys  the  apples  on 
the  trees,  which  is  very  useful  to  the  farmer  at  thepresent  time,, 
because  he  can  not  get  the  labor  to  pick  them,  but  in  Winchester  the 
farmers  have  warehouses  that  often  they  can  store  their  own  fruits 
in,  if  they  want  to,  and  they  can  do  as  they  like  about  it.  If  they 
think  they  can  make  more  profit  by  selling  them  on  the  tree,  they 
do  it ;  if  not,  they  store.  Now,  an  apple  is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  fruits,  and  the  most  wholesome.  The  old  adage  went,  '*An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,"  and  my  young  son,  three  years 
ago,  when  he  was  only  three  years  old,  came  to  me  with  an  amend- 
ment to  that  and  said :  "  Father,  two  apples  a  day  keeps  the  dentist 
away,"  because  there  is  not  a  better  tootnbrush  than  the  apple,  and 
he  got  the  idea  that  two  apples  a  day  would  keep  the  dentist  away. 
That  food  is  so  important,  not  so  much  for  its  food  value  as  for  its 
wholesomeness.  It  is  a  wonderful  corrective  for  white  flour.  You 
can  eat  all  the  hot  biscuits  you  want  to  if  you  eat  two  or  three  apples 
at  the  same  time,  and  you  will  not  have  any  evil  effect.  That  is  a 
fruit  that  has  the  diortest  season  of  production,  because  it  practi- 
cally all  comes  around  in  the  month  of  October  and  November,  and 
we  want  it  all  the  year  around.  If  somebody  comes  up  here  and 
tells  me  there  is  not  mdre  than  6  per  cent  of  the  apples  in  storage  on 
the  1st  of  November,  I  will  not  believe  it  any  more  than  I  do  this. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson.  Up  in  your  part  of  the  country  yon  do  not  have 
any  buyers  coming  up  there  and  buying  up  all  the  apples  and  then 
never  picking  them,  do  vou? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  pick  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  always  pick  them,  do  they? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  buy  them  on  the  tree,  and  pick  them,  in  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  have  seen  them  in  our  section  come  around 
and  buy  up  potatoes  and  apples,  and  never  pick  them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  heard  of  them  not  digging  the  potatoes,  but 
they  do  pick  the  apples. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  They  pick  the  apples? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  they  do.  I  have  told  all  that  I  know,  and  some 
more. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Wiley,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Atkeson. 

STATEHENT  OF  ME.  THOKAS  C.  ATKESON,  WASHHraTOH  BEPBE- 
SENTATIVE  THE  NATIONAL  aBANOE,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  My  name  is  Thomas  C.  Atkeson;  I  have  an  office 
at  303  Seventh  Street  NW.  I  am  the  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Grange,  an  organization  of  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  thousand  active  members,  producing  farmers  and  their 
families  and  as  many  more  dormant  members.  I  am  a  practical 
farmer  and  speak  for  the  producing  farmers  who  are  members  of 
the  Grange  and  all  others  who  may  be  in  accord  with  its  policies. 

I  will  say  that  all  I  say  here  will  be  purely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  producer  and  not  of  the  consmner.  We  are  not  worrying 
about  hun  after  the  product  leaves  our  own  hands. 

The  farmers  have  a  direct  and  specific  interest  in  the  business; 
of  cold  storage  warehousing  and  in  any  legislation  which  may  be 
enacted  by  Congress  or  by  State  legislatures  in  regulating  or  con- 
trolling that  business  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  cold  storage 
is  one  means  of  lengthening  the  season  within  which  the  farmers' 
more  perishable  products  reach  the  consumer,  and  thus  provides 
both  a  longer  marketing  time  lind  a  wider  distribution  of  such 
perishable  products.  The  legitimate  use  of  cold  storage  warehouses 
thus  increases  the  market  for  perishable  products  and  the  present 
acreage  of  fruit  crops  and  the  amount  of  dairy  products,  eggs,  and 
meat  products  produced  has  a  definite  relationship  to  the  amount, 
character  and  cost  of  cold  storage,  which  relationship  has  been 
worked  out  experimentally  and  as  a  matter  of  business  experience 
and  judgment  until  it  has  become  a  nicely  balanced  business. 

Cold  storage  has  become  one  of  the  recognized  factors  in  trade 
channels  by  which  farm  products  flow  from  producer  to  consumer. 
I  think  I  can  say  that  farmers  have  a  double  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  one  interest  in  seeing  that  the  owners  or  manipulators  of  cold 
storage  do  not  use  their  position  to  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
these  products  from  farm  to  consumer  and  another  interest  in  seeing 
that  arbitrary  interference  by  Government  through  illy  considered 
legislation  or  ill-advised  and  oVerzealous  enforcement  of  laws  and 
regulations  do  not  have  the  same  effect. 
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Tlie  fundamental  need  of  the  farmer  is  for  free  marketing  chan- 
nels, free  intercourse,  and  removal  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  re- 
strictions. Such  restrictions  now  exist  in  several  forms.  Some  are 
due  to  speculation  and  monopoly  control  of  some  of  the  instrumen- 
talities of  trade  in  various  lines — I  am  referring  to  other  things 
than  cold-storage  warehouses  and  operation — some  of  these  restric- 
tions are  due  to  Government  regulations  hanging  over  from  our 
war-time  legislation. 

We  want  to  know  if  cold  storage  is  used  to  interfere  with  the 
most  direct  possible  contact  between  the  first  purchaser  of  farm 
products  and  the  retailer  and  the  consumer ;  if  this  interference  ex- 
ists tlien  an  eflfort  should  be  made  to  find  methods  of  preventing 
this  damming  up  of  the  flow  of  products  without  damming  it  up 
somewhere  else. 

We  have  been  told  recently,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  good  evi- 
dence to  bear  out  the  statement,  that  dealers  who  own  or  control  large 
amounts  of  cold-storage  space  for  long  periods  use  this  space  to  hold 
products  for  long  periods  of  time  never  intended  in  the  original 

?>lans  and  theories  of  cold-storage  usefulness;  that  is,  longer  than 
rom  time  of  flush  production  to  time  of  short  production.  It  is 
said  that  they  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  these  goods  on 
the  market  in  time  of  flush  production  to  "bear"  the  market,  to 
force  down  the  market  prices  and  enable  them  to  fill  the  storage 
at  lower  prices  than  normal  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  would 
warrant.  If  this  process  is  used,  if  some  of  tne  eggs  bought  in  May 
and  then  held  until  the  following  May  or  June  and  then  dumped 
so  as  to  enable  the  holders  to  buy  much  larger  quantities  of  eggs 
at  lower  prices  than  those  which  would  prevail  if  the  market  were 
not  thus  manipulated,  then  I  think  this  process  should  be  made 
impossible. 

I  have  some  doubts,  however,  about  that  being  the  fact. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  length  of  time  that  a  product  may 
remain  in  cold  storage  be  limited  by  the  taxing  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  by  any  arbitrary  laws  or  rulings.  For  example,  I 
should  say  that  the  minimum  time  an  egg  should  be  held  in  storage 
to  warrant  its  being  put  there  at  all  would  be  six  or  seven  months. 
Suppose  we  permit  e^gs  to  be  held  in  storage  tax  free  for  seven 
months,  then  for  the  eighth  month  impose  a  tax  of,  say,  5  per  cent, 
for  the  ninth  month  6  per  cent,  and  so  on  on  a  sliding  scale  until 
the  tax  for  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month  is  practically  prohibitive. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  good  reason  can  be  advanced  why 
any  product  should  be  left  in  storage  over  the  twelfth  month  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  same  production  season,  the  flush  of  which  provided 
the  materials  for  storage. 

I  am  skeptical  about  the  value  of  any  plan  of  licensing  except 
such  nominal  plan  as  will  bring  the  name,  address,  financial  stand- 
ing and  names  of  responsible  owners  and  agents  of  any  plant  within 
the  operation  of  the  law  upon  the  records.  The  cost  of  licensing 
and  inspection  has,  it  seems  to  me,  been  greatly  in  excess  of  any 

Possible  benefits.    The  reports  now  being  received  by  the  Federal 
department  of  Agriculture  are  well  enough  in  their  way,  but  fail 
to  reach  into  the  heart  of  this  business  in  any  particular. 

The  provisions  for  marking  the  original  date  upon  which  a  pack- 
age of  food  goes  into  storage  plainly  on  the  package  and  compelling. 
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no  matter  how  many  shifts  in  place  of  storage  the  package  under- 
goes, that  this  original  date  remain  plainly  marked  on  the  package 
and  be  the  controlling  date  as  to  the  time  such  package  must  come 
out  of  storage  need  dear  definition  and  an  effective  method  of  en- 
forcement. So  far  as  protection  of  final  purchaser  I  am  unable  to 
see  great  benefits  in  this  provision,  but  I  think  it  should  be  kept 
in  the  law  for  the  reason  pointed  out  that  no  food  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  storage  over  a  year  unless  there  is  such  urgent 
necessity  for  it  that  its  owner  is  willing  to  pay  a  tax  which  will 
prevent  its  being  used  for  speculative  control  of  future  markets. 
I  might  say  that  I  agree  to  this  proposition  purely  from  the  pro- 
ducer's standpoint.  Anyone  keeping  products  m  storage  and  paying 
a  tax  on  them  would  nnd  some  means  of  shifting  tlutt  tax  to'  the 
consumer,  and  that  is  the  consumer's  problem.  It  would  not  be  kept 
in  storage  without  the  person  owning  the  ffoods  could  see  a  way  of 
making  the  consumer  pay  the  tax  plus  ftie  increased  price  from 
increased  storage,  but  as  a  producer  we  have  no  means  of  bringing 
it  onto  the  market  if  the  consumer  will  pay  the  tax.  Ultimately  ^e 
consumer  does  pay  the  tax. 

To  accomplish  this  it  is  sug^ted  that  there  shall  be  a  warehouse 
receipt,  a  copy  of  which  is  fil^with  the  collector  of  internal  revenue 
and  serially  numbered  and  recorded  by  such  revenue  collector  at- 
tached to  every  package  or  consignment  of  food  placed  in  cold 
storage,  and  that  the  a^ence  of  such  properly  filled  and  numbered 
receipt  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  upon  which  any  food  in  storage 
not  so  marked  may  be  condemned,  seized,  and  sold.  A  small  fee 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  work  shall  be  attached  to  these  re- 
ceipts, and  no  transfers  from  storage  to  storage  may  be  legally  made 
without  transfer  or  verified  copies  of  receipts  to  the  revenue  col- 
lector's office  in  the  new  place  or  district  of  storage.  No  food  so 
stored  may  be  sold  unless  the  receipts  are  canceled  and  the  tax,  if 
any,  paid.  The  receipts  shall  be  prima  facie  warrants  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  whenever  the  food  shall  have  remained  in  storage 
long  enough  to  be  subject  to  the  tax. 

I  am  proposing  this  for  two  reasons — first,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  disturb  the  business  of  cold-storage  warehousing  very  little  if 
at  all,  as  the  remedy  runs  against  the  owners  of  the  food  in  storage, 
not  against  the  owners  of  the  storage ;  second,  because  it  can  be  done 
without  creating  a  new  bureau  of  any  department  or  a  lot  of  new 
and  useless  licensing  machinery.  It  can  be  handled  by  the  officers 
now  engaged  in  and  adapted  to  revenue  collection  and  with  but  a 
slight  increase  in  the  personnel  of  this  force. 

I  fully  realize  the  difficulty  of  legislating  upon  this  subject  in  such 
a  way  as  to  correct  all  possible  evils  without  the  possibility  of  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  That  serious  evils  do  exist  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  I  trust  that  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  be  able  to  find  the  most 
effective  remedy.  I  am  a  firni  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  Govern- 
ment should  interfere  with  private  business  just  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that  such  interference  should  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  sudi 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  against  injustice 
and  exploitation. 

The  grange  stands  to-day  as  it  has  stood  at  all  times  for  the  strictest 
control  of  trusts  and  business  combinations,  to  the  end  that  ezploita- 
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tion  of  the  public  and  extortion  and  discrimination  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

I  make  this  statement  with  some  mis^vings  as  to  some  suggested 
remedy,  but  behind  this  whole  proposition  and  many  other  proposi- 
tions now  being  considered  by  Congress  is  the  rather  extraordinary 
elamor  about  the  so-called  high  cost  of  living.  I  want  to  say  to  this 
committee,  as  I  said  in  public  addresses  on  five  different  occasions  out 
in  Maryland  last  week,  that  the  things  that  the  people  eat  to-day  are 
the  cheapest  things  on  the  market.  The  clamor  about  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  preposterous  and  absurd  from  any  standpoint  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  high  cost  of  living. 
For  10  years  previous  to  1914  we  purchased  milk  in  the  little  country 
town  and  paid  10  cents  a  quart  for  it.  To-day,  in  Washington,  we 
are  paying  15  cents  a  ^uart,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  The  entire 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  what  we  eat  does  not  exceed  75  or  80 
per  cent  increase  over  that  of  1914.  That  is  not  true  of  anything  else 
we  buy.  I  am  wearing  a  pair  of  indifferent  shoes  that  cost  $10.60.  I 
have  bought  better  ones  for  $2  or  $3.  My  wife  went  down  the  street 
the  other  day  to  buy  something  that  she  could  find  to  wear  to  church 
in  Washington,  and  she  said  she  could  not  find  anything  in  Washing- 
ton that  she  could  afford  to  wear  to  church  for  less  than  $125. 

In  the  whole  realm  of  human  necessities  there  is  nothing  on  the 
market  to-day  so  cheap  as  what  we  eat. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  have  not  been  dining  at  the  Willard  lately? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Not  very  lately,  but  I  have  at  various  times. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Do  you  not  overlook  the  fact  that  what  we  eat  we  have 
to  buy  daily,  three  times  a  day? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Whereas  what  we  wear  in  some  cases  we  may  buy  only 
once  a  year. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  true  with  some  things ;  but  I  have  had  occa- 
sion just  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  to  run  over  our  household 
expense  account,  dating  back  to  1878,  and  the  expenses  per  person  in 
my  family,  the  cost  of  what  we  eat  has  not  increased  more  than  50  to 
60  per  cent,  and  we  have  not  starved  ourselves  at  all.  We  have  felt 
able  to  buy  just  whatever  we  wanted,  and  it  is  very  interesting,  that 
household  expense  account.  Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
are  suffering  from  a  high  cost  of  living  hysteria.  In  going  out  to 
Frederick,  Md.,  last  Tuesday,  I  happened  to  have  a  gentleman  sit 
beside  me  who  said  that  he  was  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  detective,  and  I 
nsked  him  what  wages  were  being  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railway,  and  he  said  that  there  were  men  now  in  their 
employ,  in  the  employ  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway,  that  in  1914, 
for  a  10-hour  day,  were  receiving  $1.40,  that  are  receiving  $7  a  day, 
and  are  threatenmg  to  strike  on  the  1st  of  September  for  $7.90,  and 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  and  double 
time  for  Sunday.  Now,  if  his  statement  is  true,  the  wages  of  those 
men  have  been  increased  800  per  cent.  There  isn't  a  man  in  America 
to-day  for  whom  there  is  not  two  jobs  who  can  not  get  double  the 
wages  he  received  in  1914.  That,  to  my  mind,  disproves  the  proposi- 
tion  

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Suppose  a  man  has  a  family,  though,  isn't  he 
worse  off  than  when  he  got  the  old  wages  ? 
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Mr.  Atkeson.  He  is  better  off  by  a  good  deal  than  he  was  before. 
with  all  due  respect  to  our  good  labor  friends.  I  am  a  friend  of 
labor.  I  know  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr.  Morrison.  They  come  into 
my  office  every  few  days,  and  we  discuss  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  you  got  the  force  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's question.  I  can  see  where  a  single  man  working  for  $6  a  day 
to-day  is  better  off  than  he  was  in  1914  when  working  for  $3  a,  day. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  he  has  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children 
dependent  upon  him  he  would  bear  the  burden  of  the  increased  c<3st 
of  living  for  four  additional  people,  whereas  the  wage  increase  ap- 
plies to  only  one  person  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  He  is  better  off  from  that  point  of  view,  he  is  l)et- 
ter  off — ^the  laboring  people  are  better  off — and  I  want  to  say  before 
we  go  any  further  that  I  am  for  the  laboring  people.  Back  in  the 
days  of  Terrence  V.  Powderly,  I  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  I  have  slept  and  lived  with  the  laboring  people,  so  noth- 
ing I  say  must  be  con^^tniced  as  against  anv  labor  organization.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  pay  every  one  of  tfcem  $20  a  day,  if  some- 
body could  pay  them  for  it;  but  here  are  some  of  the  facts  bearinjr 
upon  the  question  of  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 

In  the  days  of  Coxey's  army — ^and  by  the  way,  Gen.  Coxey  comes 
in  to  see  me  about  every  other  day;  he  seems  to  be  living  here  in 
the  city — at  the  time  of  Coxey's  army,  I  started  into  my  harvest 
field  to  cut  wheat  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  and  there  were  three 
times  as  many  men  sitting  on  the  fence  who  were  perfectly  willing 
to  do  the  work,  to  go  to  work  at  60  cents  a  day,  as  I  could  use  at 
my  reaper,  and  I  employed  all  of  the  men  I  could  use,  and  twice  as 
many  were  tramping  up  the  road,  on  the  highways,  as  we  could  use. 
They  were  willing  to  work  for  60  cents  a  day,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
men  in  this  country  were  out  of  employment,  tramping  the  roads  of 
the  Nation. 

For  this  harvest  we  paid  $4.60  for  cutting  wheat.  Now,  it  is  a 
human  impossibility,  to  canr  the  same  point  a  little  further,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  son  last  Saturday,  who  is  on  my  farm,  and 
who  in  partnership  I  am  farming  with,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
been  notified  by  the  two  men  that  have  been  working  with  us  for 
about  two  years — ^those  men  are  living  in  good  tenant  houses — ^and 
those  two  men  had  notified  him  that  as  soon  as  haymg  was  over  they 
were  going  to  leave,  one  at  $7  a  day  and  the  other  at  $110  a  month 
and  his  board.    My  son  said, "  That  puts  me  out  of  business.^' 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  farm,  Mr.  Atkeson? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Down  in  West  Virginia  on  the  Kanawha  River, 
about  15  miles  from  the  city  of  Nitro,  that  you  can  buy  at  job-lot 
prices  if  you  want  to  buy  a  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  grow  $2  wheat  with  $7  men.  We  simply  will 
not  sow  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  the  man  doing  on  your  farm  that  gets  a 
hundred  and  ten  dollars? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  He  does  not  get  it  on  the  farm,  but  he  has  been 
offered  that  to  leave  the  farm. 

Mr.  WiMON.  To  leave  the  farm. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  We  are  in  competition  with  $7-a-day  men  right 
^here  in  sight. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  paving  now  ? 
Mr.  Atkeson.  We  have  been  paying  $8  a  day  this  summer  and 
furnishing  a  house,  a  cow,  pasture,  a  good  big  garden,  and  all  of 
those  things.    You  can't  grow  $2  wheat  with  $3  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  is  the  man  you  referred  to  going  to 
do  when  he  leaves  the  farm? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  He  is  going  to  the  city  of  Charleston,  into  the  coal 
mines.  Men  who  dig  coal  get  $25  a  day,  and  somebody  has  got  to 
pay  the  fiddler.  Every  time  I  danced  I  always  had  to  pay  the 
fiddler.  It  all  means  that  somebody  has  got  to  pay  the  bill  j  but  if 
everybody  was  willing  to  work  now,  behind  this  h^^steria  of  high  cost 
of  hvin^,  there  are  a  few  fundamental,  economic  facts  that  Con- 
gress might  as  well  recognize  and  everybody  else  might  as  well 
recognize.  With  a  doubled  circulating  medium,  the  cost  of  com- 
modities would  naturally  be  twice  as  much  as  they  would  be  with 
half  of  the  doubled  circulating  medium.  I  believe  that  proposition 
is  absolutely  sound.  With  tSe  increased  circulating  medium,  we 
have  had  a  large  flow  of  money  through  the  country.  It  has  pro- 
duced an  increase  in  the  United  States  of  bank  credits  and  per- 
sonal credits,  so  that  we  are  living  on  an  inflated  monetary  ba^is, 
which  certainly  puts  us  up  in  an  aeroplane  more  than  twice  as  high 
as  we  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  those  conditions. 

Now,  we  have  to  get  down  somehow,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
down  by  this  hysteria,  the  effect  of  which  is  going  to  be  to  reduce  the 
producuon  in  this  country.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  it  is  not  reduced 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  wheat  sown  this  fall  over  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  away  from  the  infla- 
tion of  currency  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Not  a  bit,  and  it  would  be  calamitous  to  try  to  set 
away  from  it.  The  only  way  to  do  is  simply  to  remove  the  obstades 
in  the  way  of  the  farmer  so  that  he  may  go  ahead  producing. 

Now,  you  can  not  take  a  situation  of  making  a  six-hour  day  or  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  energy  of  the  country  has  got  to  go  to  work 
at  productive  enterprises,  whether  in  the  factory  or  on  the  farm 
or  anywhere  else.  If  you  keep  shortening  the  time  of  the  working- 
day  and  increasing  tine  wages — ^it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory — ^we  ultimately  reach  a 
condition  where  nobody  works  and  everybody  eats,  and  then  we 
reverse  it  and  we  find  that  nobody  works,  nobody  eats,  simply  be- 
cause there  isn't  anything  to  eat,  and  you  can  chase  this  thing 
around,  and  continue  to  chase  it  around,  and  you  will  be  like  a  man 
on  the  merry-go-round,  who  when  it  stops  gets  off  where  he  was 

before. 

Another  economic  proposition  that  is  absolutely  true — and  I  am 
viewing  this  whole  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producer — 
is  that  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  the  land  and  in  agricul- 
tural productive  enterprise  must  somehow  or  other  receive  com- 
pensation that  persuades  him  to  engage  in  that  business  rather  than 
some  other.  Ii  you  have  got  to  pay  those  men  I  referred  to  awhile 
ago  $7  a  day,  and  you  can  pay  them,  they  will  stay  on  the  farm,  if 

5rou  will  give  them  an  eight-hour  day ;  but  we  can't  do  it,  and  we  are 
etting  them  gjo,  and  they  will  continue  to  go.    This  country  will 
never  come  to  its  senses  until  it  gets  hungry,  it  seems  to  me. 
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If  men  could  do  better  in  the  countiy  financially,  all  things  cxHisid- 
ered — that  does  not  mean  simpiy  receive  similar  wages  per  hoar, 
because  there  are  some  compensating  conditions  in  the  coontry; 
that  is,  men  can  get  houses  and  land  free,  usually,  if  they  live  on  the 
farm  and  work  on  the  farm,  and  ibej  get  b^iefits,  such  as  gardens 
and  one  thing  and  another,  that  are  valuable,  but  Uiey  must  receive 
an  eoual  compensation,  and  I  liiink  it  is  safe  to- say  that  more  than  an 
equal  consideratioQ,  because  there  is  a  tend^icy  of  humanitr  to 
gather  together  in  town ;  the  average  man  don't  want  to  be  by  him- 
self out  m  the  country.  He  gets  lonesome.  But,  all  things  con- 
sidered,  men  are  like  water,  they  will  flow  down  hill,  or  at  least  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  That  is  the  reason  men  leave  the  farms 
and  go  to  the  towns.  Until  we  reach  the  condition  described  by 
James  K.  Hill  over  15  or  20  years  ago,  when  consumption  overtakes 
production — ^it  has  now,  practically,  cauffht  up  with  production,  and 
the  farmers  are  not  worrying  very  much.  My  son  has  on  his  farm 
an  old  man  and  he  has  a  boy  13  years  old,  and  he  and  that  man  and 
that  boy  will  be  able  to  do  some  farming.  We  have  some  sheep 
and  we  raise  some  cattle.  We  have  been  largely  interested  in  the 
cattle  business  and  we  will  graze  in  those  fields,  out  we  wonH;  grow 
any  wheat  on  a  $7  a  day  basis  at  $2  a  bushel  for  the  wheat.  We 
are  not  worrying  about  the  price  of  wheat.  I  have  said  so  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  have  said  so  to  President  Wilson  and  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  and  the  pnttii^  of  a  price  on  wheat  was  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer.  Every  move  upon  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, upon  the  part  of  Congress,  and  upon  the  part  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  price  fixing  has  been  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  producer;  by  that  it  means  that 
you  are  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg,  as  Aesop  told  us, 
as  they  will  stop  production  when  they  can't  pi^uce  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Govemm^it  guaranty  of 
$2.26  a  bushel  for  wheat  is  a  detriment  to  the  farmer  ? 

]Mt.  WnjBON.  Did  it  increase  production? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  It  has  cost  the  farmers  of  America  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  this  year. 

The  Chairscan.  Even  though  there  is  no  restriction  of  prices  in  the 
law,  but  only  a  guaranty  of  prices  to  that  amount,  it  tends  to  restrict 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Yes;  but  in  order  for  a  man  to  get  those  prices  he 
has  to  meet  all  sorts  of  conditions.    For  instance,  last  year  we  had  a 

giaranteed  price  of  $2.38},  I  believe  it  was,  at  Baltimore,  and  to  get 
altimore  prices  we  had  to  face  the  proposition  of  paying  80  cents 
apiece  for  sacks  to  put  it  in,  which  meant  40  cents  a  bushel  for  sacks, 
and  if  we  took  it  to  the  mill  we  would  only  get  $1.50,  and  some  men 
have  only  gotten  $1.15  in  Kansas,  and  the  farmer  is  not  getting  the 
guaranteed  price  at  his  home  market. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  permit  me,  when  Mr.  Hoover  ap- 
peared before  this  committee  in  this  connection  wheat  was  selling 
for  $3.47^.  He  stated  that  wheat  would  likely  go  to  $7  a  bushel  and, 
further,  that  his  task  would  be  to  furnish  flour  at  $6.60.  The  price 
fixed  at  $2  a  bushel  was  more  than  a  dollar  under  the  price  at  which 
wheat  was  then  selling.  The  farmer  sold  his  wheat  at  $2  when 
he  would  have  received  at  least  $4  for  it  if  the  price  had  not  been 
fixed. 
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Mr.  Atkbbok.  Probably,  if  it  bftdn^  been  for  the  Government, 
they  would  have  been  receiving  to-dav  $S  for  their  wheat  instead 
of  $2. 

Mr.  VoiOT.  Would  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  fix  the  price 
that  they  could  get  above  $2.26! 

Mr.  Atkcson.  It  has  fixed  it  above  that.  Mr.  Barnes,  himself, 
unloaded  a  few  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  made  $24,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  stat^nent,  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Now,  if  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  controls  beyond 
the  point  of  $2:26,  then,  how  could  the* $2.26  interfere? 

Mr.  Atkesox.  That  interferes  because  it  is  artificial,  and  no  wheat 
has  been  exported  through  Mr.  Barnes's  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  I  un<&rsfand  you  to  object  to  something  else  than 
the  fixing  of  prices. 

Mr.  AxKESON.  It  is  other  people  that  are  making  the  noise.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity  we  are  willing  to  serve  the  country  this  year, 
and  let  the  wheat  go  at  whatever  we  can  get  for  it  under  the  regula- 
tions, but  the  regulations  are  not  made  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
or  the  producer,  but  they  are  made  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
and  the  farmer  has  not  been  considered  in  that  proposition  at  all. 

The  Chaikman.  What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  wheat  is  that 
the  price  has  been  lowered  instead  of  advanced  by  the  regulations. 
Mr.  Atkbson.  It  has  been  brought  down  bv  the  administration. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Atkeson,  you  say  t^at  the  production  will 
he  25  per  cent  less  next  year? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  said  less  acreage.  I  said  there  would  be  at  least 
25  per  cent  less  acreage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  This  price  fixing  goes  out  Jxme  30,  1920.  Why 
shouldn't  they  plant  a  big  crop  this  year? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Simply  because  of  the  cost  of  sowing  and  of  the 
additional  costs.  Now,  let  me  illustrate  for  just  a  moment.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  well  to  go  back.  In  1916  I  sowed  wheat  when  the 
seed  wheat  cost  $1.35.  liie  man  that  sowed  it  got  $1  a  day,  and  the 
fertilizer  that  was  used  on  that  wheat — and  we  use  fertilizers  on  all 
of  our  wheat — cost  $13.50  a  ton. 

Mr,  Hutchinson.  How  many  bushels  did  you  get  to  the  acre? 
•Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  subsequent  to  my  storj-.  In  1917,  we  got 
25  bushels  to  the  acre  on  the  entire  acreage,  of  al)out  80  or  90  acres — 
:>5  bushels — and  made  some  money  that  year.  The  fall  of  1917,  we 
sowed  wheat  when  the  man  that  did  the  work  got  $3  a  day,  and  the 
seed  wheat  cost  $2.50  a  bushel,  and  the  fertilizer — exactly  the  same 
kind  of  fertilizers  that  we  used  the  year  before — cost  $35  instead 
f)f  $13.50.  And,  instead  of  getting  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  got 
eight.  Now,  what  did  that  cost  per  bushel?  We  simply  lost  a  whole 
lot  of  money  in  1917  and  1918,  because  the  crop  that  was  sowed  in 
1917  was  the  crop  of  1918. 

Last  year  wages  were  high,  $4,50  a  day,  and  $36  for  fertilizer. 
Then,  we  had  straw  enough  to  produce  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  a  rank 
straw  crop,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  made  a  wild-eyed 
prophesy  as  to  the  wheat  crop  of  this  year,  when  we  did  not  get  12 
busnels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Now,  in  1917  we  made  some  money.  We  lost  money  on  the  crop 
of  1917,  the  crop  of  1918,  and  this  year  I  lost  heavily  on  the  wheat 
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crop  on  account  of  the  wage  scale  and  other  incidents,  and  the  result 
is  tnat  we  simply  are  not  going  to  sow  any  wheat. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  would  figure 
the  cost  on  12  bushels  per  acre?  You  do  not  think  you  would  measure 
the  cost  of  production  on  a  crop  that  only  made  12  bushels  to  the 
acre?  I  come  from  a  wheat  country,  and  up  in  our  country  they 
wouldn't  think  that  that  was  worth  cutting. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  right,  but  you  would  cut  it  if  that  was  all 
you  had,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Now,  I  am  a  farmer,  Mr.  Atkeson.  Let  me  tell 
you  of  my  experience  in  this  year's  crop.  This  year  we  had^  25  acres 
of  potatoes  and  I  got  word  from  my  son  that  they  were  getting  $2.15 
to  $2.20  per  bushel,  and  we  were  getting  over  225  bushels  to  the  acre, 
getting  near  $500  an  acre.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  price  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  presume  that  there  would  be  a  profit  in  that. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  think  so,  getting  $500  an  acre. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  If  I  could  grow  that  many  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre  and  get  that  every  year,  why,  I  tell  you,  I  would  not  grow 
any  wheat. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Don't  you  think  that  the  pay — ^the  war  wages 
are  high  ? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  you  think  that  the  wages  the  farmer 
would  be  able  to  pay 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  the  proposition  I  started  out  with,  that  the 
farmer  must  have  enough  for  his  produce  to  justify  him  to  go  into 
the  labor  market  and  buy  labor  on  this  elevated  scale  of  business  of 
every  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  tell  you  of  my  experience  with  regard  to 
potatoes.  I  planted  10  acres  of  potatoes  some  years  ago;  I  raised 
over  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  I  shipped  three  carloads — ^I 
believe  1,733  bushels — of  potatoes  to  St.  Louis  for  which  I  received  a 
check  for  $16.60.  When  we  were  holding  hearings  some  time  ago  the 
question  of  the  price  of  potatoes  was  brought  up;  the  farmer  was 
then  allowed  $1.30  a  barrel. 

There  was  a  farmer  from  Minnesota  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
who  spoke  up,  saying : 

Gentlemen,  last  year  I  loaded  three  carloads  of  potatoes  and  they  netted  me 
8  cents.  If  any  of  you  will  come  out  to  my  place  and  load  them,  you  can  have 
them  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  could  tell  a  potato  story,  too.  Here,  when  pota- 
toes were  selling  for  $4  or  $5  a  bushel  along  through  the  wmter, 
everybody  got  seed  that  could  get  them  at  $4.50,  and  planted  pota- 
toes. Those  prices  were  because  there  were  not  many  potatoes,  and 
the  next  spring  you  could  buy  them  by  the  wagonload  at  35  cents  a 
bushel,  grown  from  seed  that  cost  from  $4.50  to  $5  a  bushel  for  pota- 
toes. All  of  that  is  very  interesting.  However,  these  things  are  ot 
interest,  and  the  farmer  is  thinking  about  them. 

The  farmer  wants  to  do  business,  and  shortening  the  day  and  in- 
creasing wages  is  not  the  solution. 

My  (H)seryation  for  a  half  century  has  been  that  the  people  gener- 
ally in  the  cities  and  out  are  better  off  when  the  cost  of  living  is  high ; 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  force  the  cost  of  living  down  to  normal  condi- 
tions when  wages  and  everything  else  is  at  an  abnormal  height. 
Somehow  or  other  we  must  get  together,  and  the  problem  for  Con- 
gress and  for  American  statesmen  is  to  land  this  aeroplane  without 
a,  smash-up,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  how  to  do  it. 

Now,  getting  back  to  cold  storage 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Suppose  you  tell  us  how  to  do  it? 

Mr.  AVKESOx.  Yes ;  I  think  I  know  how  to  do  it. 

IMr.  Wtlson.  Gro  ahead  and  tell  us. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  think  you  will  have  some  trouble  applying  the 
remedy  itself,  but  it  is  the  one  remedy,  to  my  mind;  and  that  is  pro- 
<iiiction.  The  energy,  man  power  of  America,  must  be  put  to  wort  at 
productive  enterprises. 

The  fact  is  that  the  men  on  my  farm  work  8  hours — ^and  we  have 
practically  come  to  that  on  the  farm.  Now,  if  he  works  8  hours 
instead  of  12  we  have  immediately  to  add  50  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
farm  products.    I  mean  for  the  same  day's  wage. 

If  you  reduce  the  hours  from  10  to  8,  I  do  not  care  whether  you 
work  in  an  office,  a  factory,  or  wherever  your  energies  are  engaged,  if 
you  reduce  the  hours  from  10  to  8  you  have  immediately  increased 
the  cost  of  production  and  reduced  the  output,  whatever  it  is,  whether 
it  is  mental  or  physical  labor,  25  per  cent,  and  somebody  has  got  to 
pay  for  it. 

We  are  on  a  jamboree  of  high  living  and  we  are  spending  money 
for  luxuries,  and  we  have  got  to  cut  that  off  and  begin  a  system  of 
reasonable  economy.  We  spend  two-thirds  of  our  money — every 
wage  earner,  every  professional  man,  lawyer,  doctor,  and  every  pro- 
fessional man  is  spending  the  larger  part  of  his  salary  and  income 
for  things  that  he  would  be  just  as  well  off  physically  and  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  if  he  would  cut  some  or  them  out,  and  go  slower 
in  the  spendinj^  of  money  and  get  down  to  producing,  using  his  ener- 
gies that  way  instead  of  this  hysteria  of  spending  money,  buying  au- 
tomobiles and  burning  gasoline,  and  riding  up  and  down  here  day 
and  night.  There  is  no  use  of  having  an  automobile  without  you  use 
it.  There  is  no  use  to  have  five  or  six  hours  idle  in  the  afternoon 
without  spending  what  money  you  have  made  in  the  forenoon.  The 
more  leisure  you  nave  the  more  money  you  spend.  We  are  all  guilty, 
from  Congressman  down  or  Congressman  up,  I  do  not  care  which 
way  you  put  it.    . 

Now,  then,  my  remedy  is  to  practice  more  economy.  Cut  cut  need- 
less luxuries,  and  go  to  work.  Now,  if  yoti  can  apply  my  prescrip- 
tion  

Mr.  Wilson.  How  are  you  going  to  make  men  spend  less  money 
as  long  as  they  make  money? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  They  will  spend  all  they  have. 

Mr.  Wilson.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  worked  on  a  farm;  I  was  18 
years  old  and  got  $18  a  month. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  have  known  better  men  to  work  for  $8. 

Mr.  Wdjson.  No  doubt  they  did,  but  that  is  what  I  got. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  mean  physically,  of  course? 

Mr.  Wilson.  And  I  worked  from  sunup  until  sundown.  As  you 
say,  now  they  get  $60  and  $70  a  month  for  doing  less  work  on  the 
farm.  Of  course,  that  increases  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products? 
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Mr.  Atk£Son.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Wn^90N.  As  long  as  we  are  doing  that,  how  are  we  going  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  farm  produce  to  the  consumer,  how  are  we  going 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  It  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Of  course  it  isn't  possible. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  would  not  object  to  paying  $10  a  day,  or  $20  a  day 
or  $25  a  day  if  I  could  get  enough  to  pay  my  hired  men  thst,  but  I 
must  get  enough  for  the  produce  to  pay  him  his  wages,  jghis  a  rea- 
sonable P^o&t  to  pay  taxes  and  the  otner  incidentals  of  producing 
crops.  The  size  of  wages^  or  the  amount  of  wages,  would  be  bo  con- 
cern to  me  whatever.  I  would  rather  pay  a  man  $100  a  day  if  I 
could  get  enough  for  my  produce  to  justify  it.  The  bigger  the 
wages  the  better  suited  I  would  be.  We  can't  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing materially  without  somehow  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 
Now,  we  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  can  l^slate  all  day  and  all  night,  and  we  can't 
do  it 

Mr.  Atkeson.  We  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  YoiGT.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  Atkeson :  Do  you  think 
in  connection  with  the  hign  cost  of  living  that  there  is  profiteenBg? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  profiteering  gping  on.  I 
am  glad  you  brought  that  up,  because  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
country,  tne  farmers  are  the  only  people  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  profiteer. 

Mr.  YoiOT.  I  am  not  charging  anyone  wilii  profiteering. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  I  know;  but  I  want  to  say  that  there  are  some 
7,000,000  farms  in  this  coimtry,  and  there  is  no  effort  at  c^lusion  be- 
tween any  two  of  them  to  raise  prices,  outside-  of  possibl^y  some  milk 
producers  around  the  towns. 

Those  men  all  produce  and  take  their  products  to  market  and  re- 
ceive whatever  pnce  somdoody  will  pay  for  them,  and  purchase  neces- 
sities for  the  price  that  somebody  will  sell  them.  They  are  the 
only  people  in  this  country  that  can  not  profiteer,  and  they  have  to 
gamble  on  the  accidents  of  production,  rainy  drou^t,  fungus  dis- 
eases, and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  minute  the  produce  of  the  farm  goes  into  the  elevators,  or  into 
cold  storage,  or  into  the  hands  of  the  packers,  or  into  the  mills,  the 
cost  of  the  various  manipulations  or  manufacturings  is  abscdutelv 
ascertainable.  There  is  no  gamble  about  it  whatever  except  that 
fire  may  bum  down  the  mill,  out  that  is  insured.  Yon  can  ascertain 
when  the  wheat  goes  into  the  mill,  just  the  amount  of  wheat  it  will 
take  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  can't  get  a  barrel  of  flour  out  of  430. 
Some  years  it  takes  5^  to  get  1. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Well,  the  authorities  don't  quite  a^'ee  with  you. 
It  is  true  that  it  takes  a  bigger  bulk  of  whea4^  to  weigh  60  pouDdi^ 
some  years  than  others,  it  is  a  better  grade. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  But  you  do  not  get  the  flour. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  But  you  get  the  by-products  if  you  get  less  flour. 
We  will  say  that  they  will  take  No.  1  wheat,  costing  $^.26  a  burfiel. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  ascertain  the  absolute  cost  of  that 
wheat.  No  liuman  bein^  can  ascertain  thie  cost  of  production  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat.    It  is  absolutely  unattainable. 
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Mr.  HiTTCHiNSON.  You  can  sit  down  and  figure  the  amount  the 
miller  will  get,  and  it  will  show  a  big  profit,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
season  you  do  not  make  any  money.  How  do  you  account  for 
that? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  How? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  say,  you  can  take  $2.26  and  multiply  it  by 
4.26,  and  figure  a  nice  profit,  but  at  •the  end  of  the  season  you  do 
not  have  the  profit.    How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  There  may  be  something  about  the  milling  business 
I  do  not  know.    I  am  not  an  expert  miller. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  You  say  it  can  be  ascertained? 
Mr.  Atkeson.  I  say  approximately,  and  you  will  agree  to  that. 
Mr.  Hutchinson.  No  ;  it  is  all  guesswork. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  guesswork  as 
compared  with  the  farmer.  Now,  when  the  packers  reoeiye  a  steer, 
of  a  certain  weight,  in  the  stockyards  and  start  him  into  the 
packinghouse,  they  know  very  closely  what  the  beef  will  cost, 
coming  out  of  that  packinghouse. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  profiteering. 
Our  District  of  Columbia  Committee  has  been  investigating  that 
matter  here  in  the  District.  If  they  would  spend  half  of  the  time 
and  half  of  the  money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  investigation, 
they  could  ascertain  m  a  week  whether  profiteering  is  going  on  in 
this  country. 

If  some  philanthophic  person  would  set  up  a  retail  grocery  store  in 
this  town  and  go  into  the  business  and  keep  it  up  for  a  few  weeks 
he  could  learn  whether  or  not  they  were  profiteering,  and  he  would 
know  more  about  the  grocery  business  than  he  does  now.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  law  to  prevent  anybody  going  into  the  grocery  business 
that  wants  to. 

And  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anybody  that  wants  to  from  going 
into  farming.  There  is  a  job  for  everybody  that  wants  to  be  a 
farmer.  If  any  of  the  Members  of  C(mgress  want  to,  the  water  is 
fine  out  there,  just  come  on  in.    We  will  give  you  all  a  job. 

I  believe  in  a  man  going  where  he  can  do  the  best,  and  that  is 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  Ii  there  is  a  scarcity  of  farm  produce  in 
this  country,  it  is  because  there  are  too  few  people  growing  farm 
produce,  and  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  growing  it  if  the 
price,  and  the  emoluments  of  other  occupations  continue  to  increase 
out  of  proportion  to  the  price  and  emoluments  in  the  country  life 
in  this  country,  and  it  means  th?.t  sometime  or  other  we  will  strike  a 
dead  line  where  somebody  is  going  hungry  in  this  country.  That  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  economics. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  per  capita  production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  lower  than  in  former  years? 

JVfr.  Atkeson.  You  mean  farm  products.  I  think  that  the  per- 
capita  production  has  increased  very  considerable.  You  are  per- 
haps surprised  to  hear  me  say  that.  I  think  the  use  of  improved 
machinery  like  tractors  and  binders  and  gang  plows,  and  mechani- 
cal appliances,  instead  of  horses,  by  these  means  we  have  increased 
the  per  capita — ^I  mean  the  people  engaged  in  production,  that  they 
have  produced  a  greater  per  capita.  If  you  had  in  mind  the  per 
capita  of  the  entire  population,  that  is  different. 
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The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  per  capita  production  of  the  entire 
population  ? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  probably  true. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  smaller  amoont  of 
food  in  the  country  to-day  per  unit  of  population  than  there  was 
20  years  ago? 

Air.  Atkeson.  Yes,  sir;  the* per  capita  proportion,  or  percentage 
of  farm  products,  has  steadily  increased  tor  50  years  or  more,  and 
the  proportion  of  number  of  people  in  the  country  has  decreased 
all  of  the  time;  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  per  capita 
production  of  the  American  producer  per  person  engaged  in  pro- 
duction has  increased  through  the  increased  i)ower  of  mechanical 
appliances  and  of  machinery,  why,  this  country  would  have  reached 
starvation  a  long  time  ago.  In  increasing  the  per  capita  production 
we  have  not  reduced  the  cost. 

Now,  some  experiments  have  been  carried  on  just  recently  in 
Ohio  and  some  other  experimental  stations,  where  they  have  been 
using  the  tractors  and  machinery  to  reduce  the  cost,  to  increase 
the  farm  products,  and  reduce  labor,  and  they  have  found  that 
while  one  man  would  do  about  as  much  as  tiiree  under  the  old 
methods,  the  cost  of  production  had  not  been  decreased.  That 
is  due  to  the  investment,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  high-priced  ma- 
chinery,  the  high  cost  of  gasoline  which  furnishes  the  power-that 
a  man  with  a  good  team  of  horses,  and  one  man  would  plow  an 
acre  to  the  man  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  done  with  the  tractor. 
Now,  we  find  that  is  true  with  the  binders.  I  believe  that  is  true. 
I  have  cut.  wheat  with  an  old-fashioned  scythe.  Some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen never  heard  of  one,  I  guess.  And  I  have  cut  wheat  with  a 
cradle,  and  I  have  cut  wheat  with  the  various  reaper  malchines. 
We  have  never  cut  wheat  in  this  country  any  cheaper  than  with  the 
old  cradles. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Sight  there,  you  didn't  pay  six,  seven,  or  eicht 
dollars  when  you  did  it  with  a  cradle.  You  didn't  get  over  a  doUar 
a  day,  when  you  are  paying  $7  here  now. 

Mr.  Atkeson.  We  are  paying  30  cents  a  pound  for  twine  that 
binds  the  wheat,  and  that  binder  twine  costs  from  a  dollar  to  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  an  acre.  We  didn't  use  any  twine  when  we  cut  with 
a  cradle,  and  did  not  have  the  investments  in  high-priced  machinery 
that  is  only  used  one  or  two  times  a  year,  and  have  the  interest  on 
the  investment  while  it  is  idle,  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  that 
goes  along  with  it.  While  one  man  with  a  binder  will  do  about 
the  work  of  four  by  hand  and  with  a  cradle 

Mr.  HtJTCHiNsoN.  Don't  you  think  that  if  we  went  back  to  that, 
that  it  would  absolutely  stop  production? 

Mr.  Atk£80n.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  say,  if  we  went  back  to  that  it  would  abso- 
lutely stop  production? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  Absolutely,  because  men  would  not  do  it  at  all. 
We  have  grown  away  from  that.  While  we  have  increased  produc- 
tion— ^I  mean  each  man  engaged  in  the  production — the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  doubled  and  tripled  through  improved  machinery, 
the  cost  of  production  has  not  decreased.  There  are  other  elements 
entering  into  that. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  increased  machineir,  which  increased  the 
manpower  of  this  country,  this  country  woula  have  starved  to  death 
a  long  time  ago,  or  else  there  would  be  a  lot  more  people  on  the 
farms. 

The  Chaihman.  Would  the  occupation  have  kept  so  many  on  the 
farm  if  we  had  not  had  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  what  I  believe. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  the  cost  of  food  and  making  farming  more 
agreeable  big  factors  in  the  back  to  the  farm  movement? 

Mr.  Atkeson.  That  is  true,  but  those  who  are  preaching  "back 
to  the  farm"  do  not  get  anybody  back.  The  people  who  preach 
back  to  the  farm  want  other  people  to  go  to  the  farm. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more  of  your  time. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Atkeson. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hearty. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  £.  W.  T.  HEAETT,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE 
.  HATIOITAL  LEAGUE  OF  C0MMIS8I0H  KESCEAITTS. 

Mr.  Hearty.  I  am  president  of  the  National  League  of  Commis- 
sion Merchants.  Mr.  R.  S.  French,  our  secretary,  appeared  before 
you  this  morning.  I  was  delayed  in  getting  here.  My  purpose  now 
is  to  inquire  if  it  is  seriously  contemplated  to  require  marking  the 
selling  price  on  packages  that  go  out  of  cold  storage?  If  it  is  seri- 
ously considered  I  want  to  present  some  illustrations  to  show  the 
impracticability  of  it;  but  if  it  is  not  seriously  considered  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  your  time. 

The  Chaibman.  The  matter  has  not  been  discussed  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  can  not  answer  that  question  now.  After  the  hearings 
are  concluded  the  committee  will  determine  that  matter. 

Mr.  Heartt.  You  take  a  solid  head  of  cabbage  that  is  put  in  in 
bulk.  There  is  no  way  for  a  man  to  determine  what  is  the  cost  of 
that  head  of  cabbage  when  it  goes  down  to  the  retailer.  Take  a 
barrel  of  apples.  The  standard  law  has  considerately  said  that  it 
will  allow  a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  of  imperfect 
apples.  The  retailer  bujrs  the  apples.  There  is  no  way  he  can  pos- 
sibly tell  what  the  individual  apples  cost,  because  he  takes  the  barrel 
of  apples  and  separates  the  different  grades,  and  certain  grades  re- 
quire the  very  best  apples  in  the  barrel,  and  there  is  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  barrel  that  may  never  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Are  apples  put  in  storage  packed  or  in  bulk? 

Mr.  Hearty.  They  buy  apples  oftentimes  on  what  they  call  the 
"  tree  run."  They  buy  them  on  the  tree,  so  much  on  a  tree.  Often- 
times they  buy  them  and  pick  and  pack  them,  the  way  the  farmer 
picks  them,  and  they  are  put  in  the  barrel  practically  as  they  come 
from  the  tree  and  then  rushed  into  storage,  because  the  theory  is  that 
the  moment  the  apple  is  picked  it  commences  to  dry,  and  cold  stor- 
age is  expected  to  extend  the  life  of  the  apple.  Now,  the  apples  go 
in  storage  in  the  tree-run  form  and  they  come  out  of  storage  packed, 
mostly  m  accordance  with  the  standard  grade  laws  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  packed.  Even  the  very  best  pack  that  you  can  make 
does  not  guarantee  to  the  buyer  that  every  apple  will  be  perfect. 
The  law  has  recognized  that  fact  and  allows  a  tolerance  of  10  per 
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cent  in  some  grades  and  15  per  cent  in  other  grades.  The  retailer 
buys  that  barrel  of  apples  and  pays  $5  for  it.  How  is  he  goin^  to 
determine  what  is  the  cost  of  the  peck  of  apples  that  he  sells  you? 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  information  is  carried  to  the  consumer 
would  it  be  of  much  value  ? 

Mr.  Hearty.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  that  with  any  commodity  of 
a  perishable  nature.  Take  a  crate  of  canteloupes.  It  comes  into 
the  market  and  it  may  have  been  delayed  in  transit  and  6  per  cent  or 
10  per  cent  may  be  decaved.  The  package  is  sold  as  it  is  to  the  re- 
tailer and  he  takes  it  witn  the  knowledge  that  there  are  some  decayed 
melons,  but  how  is  he  going  to  determine  when  he  sells  it  how  much 
of  it  is  decayed,  or  what  is  the  cost  of  it?  The  housewife  comes  in 
and  picks  up  a  melon  and  feels  it,  or  it  may  be  sent  to  her  house. 

Mr.  WHiSON.  I  saw  several  crates  of  peaches  to-day  that  had  been 
shipped  by  express  from  Delaware  to  the  city  of  Washington  as  a 
gift,  and  I  know  that  50  per  cent  of  them  were  destroyed,  rotten, 
decayed,  and  the  reason  for  it  was  that  the  peaches  were  delayed  in 
delivery.  A  gentleman  in  the  State  of  Delaware  sent  them  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  he  was  to  treat  his  friends  in  the  House 
with  these  peaches.  The  baskets  of  peaches  were  in  the  House  to-day 
and  I  do  not  ttiink  more  than  50  per  cent  of  them  were  fit  to  eat: 
the  rest  were  absolutelj^  destroyed  and  unfit  to  eat. 

Mr.  Heartt.  That  is  just  the  point  I  want  to  bring_  before  you 
about  these  perishable  commodities,  that  they  are  subjected  to  so 
many  conditions  over  which  the  merchant  has  no  control  and  which 
can  not' be  controlled. 

The  Chairman.  Are  cabbages  packed  in  crates  or  are  they  in  bulk 
when  offered  for  storage? 

Mr.  Heartt.  Cabbages  are  stored  mostly  in  bulk.  Cantaloupes  are 
stored  mostly  in  crates. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  every  cabbage  head  could  not  be 
marked. 

Mr.  Hearty.  It  would  not  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Would  potatoes  be  stored  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  cabbages? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Potatoes  are  put  in  cold  storage  nowadays  for 
the  purpose  of  seeding,  and  there  is  a  provisions  to  the  effect  that 
where  it  is  impracticable  you  do  not  have  to  mark  every  box. 

Mr.  Heartt.  I  could  not  conceive  of  that  being  seriously  con- 
sidered. Mr.  E.  S.  French,  our  secretary,  is  here;  he  will  answer 
further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  of  a  maximum  time  limit  fixed 
at  12  months,  Mr.  French? 

Mr.  B.  S.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  mark  the  goods  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  exact  time  kept  in  cold  storage  t  For  instance,  goods  are  held  for 
about  six  months  in  cold  storage  in  Oregon,  then  diipped  across  the 
continent  and  offered  for  storage  in  another  State,  Would  you 
permit  it? 

Mr.  Heartt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  they  be  prevented  from  keeping  the 
goods  in  cold  storage  in  the  second  State  for  a  period  longer  than 
the  maximum  period,  including  the  period  during  which  they  were 
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kept  in  the  first  State?    Congress  has  the  power  to  require  the  mark- 
ing if  it  is  offered  for  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fbbnch.  Not  only  that,  but  you  have  your  records  as 
to  the  in  and  out  movement  of  these  goods  as  a  guide.  Many  of  these 
goods  are  traveling  on  a  bill  of  lading  and  only  nalted  by  transporta- 
tion courtesy,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HuTOHiNSON.  This  exemption  only  covers  30  days. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  What  exemption? 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  provision  that  exempts  everything  for  30 
days  only,  saying  "  no  goods  shipped  stored  longer  than  30  days." 

Mr.  Hearty.  Say  the  goods  are  grown  in  Washington,  sent  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  stored  in  transit,  stay  there  five  or  six  months,  and 
then  distributed  there  from  the  distributing  market. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  suggest  marking  on  the  goods  the 
time  they  were  kept  in  cold  storage  before  they  enter  into  interstate 
commerce? 

Mr.  Hearty.  If  you  are  only  considering  the  possibility  of  perish- 
able food,  such  as  apples,  staying  in  longer  than  12  months,  it  is  not 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  If  12  months  is  the  maximum  time  limit  for  cold 
storage  agreed  upon,  would  you  not  want  to  prevent  the  goods  from 
being  stored  another  period  of  12  months  after  they  are  received 
from  interstate  commerce,  if  they  have  already  been  stored  for  the 
full  period? 

Mr.  Hearty.  That  is  not  possible,  because  nature  steps  in  before 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Dr  Wiley  stated  that  some  products  kept  7  years. 
We  are  dealing  with  all  products  that  go  into  cold  storage,  not  apples 
alone. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  vou,  very  much,  Mr.  French.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Phillips  now.  : 

STATEHEin  OF  MB.  R.  0.  PHILLIPS,  SEOBETABT  OF  THE  IHTEB- 
NATIONAL  APPLE  SHIPPEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Philmfs.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  help  all  that  we  can.  I 
realize  the  position  of  the  committee  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, that  we  want  to  treat  everything  alike.  Otherwise  I  would 
argue  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  marking  these  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, for  the  reason  that  they  are  self -limited. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  are  or  they  should  be. 

Mr.  Phimjps.  Oh,  they  are;  absolutely. 

Mr.  WiMON.  There  are  times  when  they  «^re  not. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  secretary  of  the  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association,  and  we  know  how  many  are  in  cold  storage  for  every 
year  and  for  every  month.  There  will  be  from  26  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  crop  in  storage  on  the  81st  of  December,  right  follow- 
ing the  harvesting  period,  and  by  the  1st  of  June  there  is  about 
one  three-thousandth  of  1  per  cent  in  storage,  and  they  have  to  get 
that  out  of  storage.  It  would  be  suicide  to  keep  it  in  storage,  be- 
cause you  would  run  right  into  the  next  crop. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  why  fix  any  limit  at  all  ?  We  have 
been  told  by  nearly  everybody  that  nothing  is  carried  over.     If 
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nothing  is  cal*ried  over,  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  time  limit  of 
12  months. 

Mr.  Phili>ips.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  time  limit  on  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  I  am  talking  about.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  eggs,  meat,  or  anything  else  in  cold  storage. 
Take  the  Duchess  apple;  you  must  get  it  out  by  the  1st  of  the  year. 
The  York  Imperial  should  be  out  by  the  1st  of  February.  It  is  only 
a  very  small  number  that  you  can  hold  until  May,  like  the  Winesaps, 
Baldwins,  and  Ben  Davis.  They  talk  about  May  Baldwins  that  can 
be  held,  but  they  would  scald  or  so  bad,  and  you  would  lose  them. 

Mr.  Hutchinson.  Then  this  bul  does  not  affect  you  a  bit? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir;  except  as  to  putting  on  marking. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  French,  have  you  now  arranged  your  sugges- 
tions in  such  a  way  that  you  can  present  them  in  a  concrete  x^m, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  write  them  out? 

Mr.  E.  S.  French.  I  think  we  can  write  them  out  and  submit  them 
to  the  committee.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  find  a  substitute  for 
what  you  want. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  heard  you  and  asked  you  some  questions; 
you  have  an  idea  of  about' what  we  want  here,  s6  you  can  just  submit 
the  best  you  can. 

Mr.  R.  S.  French.  Mr.  Wilson,  you  asked  me  a  question  this  morn- 
ing when  I  was  on  the  stand,  if  I  was  in  favor  of  the  application 
of  this  marking  requirement  to  the  retailer,  and  I  answered  that  I 
thought  it  should  be  done.  My  answer  was  in  relation  to  what  could 
be  done  in  that  way  as  to  staple  goods  and  not  as  to  unstaple  goods. 
My  answer  was  directed  more  particularly  to  staple  goods  that  can 
be  kept,  such  as  sugar  and  some  canned  goods. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  appearing  before 
the  committee^ 

We  have  a  request  from  Mr.  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  submitting  a  telegram 
from  Louis  F.  Swift,  which  he  requests  be  incorporated  in  the 
record.    Witliout  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

AuotJST  21,  1919. 
Hon.  G.  N.  Haugen, 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  statement  of  Hon.  Cbarles  P.  Gillen,  mayor  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  before  your  committee  on  August  18,  1919,  to  the  effect  that 
the  New  York  flsh  market  and  the  fish  caught  in  New  Jersey  waters  are  con- 
trolled by  the  meat  packers,  I  have  received  the  Inclosed  telegram  from  L.  F. 
Swift,  president  of  Swift  &  Co.,  which  we  should  like  to  have  placed  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

L.  D.  H.  Weld. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  above  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full  as 
follows:) 

Chicago,  August  BO,  J91B. 
L.  D.  H.  Weld, 

(Care  C.  B.  SMw),  Washington, 

Enter  denial  as  fftr  as  Swift  &  Co.  is  concerned,  they  have  no  interest  in  any 
fish  market  in  New  York,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  control  of  fish 
caught  in  New  Jersey  waters  and  they  do  not  handle  fresh  fish  at  any  of  their 
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branches  in  or  about  Newark,  N.  J.  The  whole  statement  of  Mayor  Gillen  Is 
without  foundation  as  far  as  Swift  &  Oi.  Is  concerned,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
the  same  is  true  of  all  of  the  other  Chicago  packers. 

Louis  F.  SwtFT. 

We  have  also  an  interesting  letter  from  W.  B.  Barney,  commis- 
sioner, Dairy  and  Food  Commission  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  which, 
^without  objection  will  be  ordered  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  above  referred  to  is  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

State  of  Iowa, 
Daibt  and  Food  Commission, 

Des  Moines,  August  19,  1919, 
EEon.  Gilbert  N.  Hatjgen, 

Wctshington,  D.  C, 

X>EAB  Congressman  :  I  have  discussed  with  a  number  of  the  leading  dairymen 
of  this  State  the  merits  of  Senator  McKellar's  cold-storage  bill  in  which  he 
seeks  to  control  the  time  different  products  should  be  held  in  cold  storage. 

They  appear  to  be  of  one  mind  that  the  time  limit  he  places  on  butter  and  eggs 
would  curtail  production  and  increase  the  price  of  these  products  during  a 
part  of  the  year  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  them  beyond  reach  of  the  public. 

There  is  no  law  that  is  so  much  misunderstood  by  the  people  as  our  cold- 
storage  law.  Seven  to  nine  months  would  be  much  more  reasonable  and  act  as 
a  price  leveler  all  through  the  year  on  butter  and  eggs.  It  is  reported  that 
this  same  Senator  has  or  will  introduce  a  measure  doing  away  with  the  10-cent 
tax  on  colored  oleo.  If  this  product  is  to  be  a  poor  man's  butter  we  feel  sure 
you  will  oppose  any  such  change  in  our  law  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be 
proven  that  it  would  not  decrease  the  price  but  in  many  cases  it  would  be  sold 
as  butter. 

If  at  any  time  this  department  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  getting  information 
that  would  be  valuable  to  you,  please  call  on  us. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Barney, 
Commissioner, 

Mr.  Wilson,  There  are  also  two  letters  from  J.  B.  Mitchell,  of 
J.  H.  White  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  which  I  should  like  inserted  m 
the  record. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  are  printed  in  the  record  in  full,  as 
follows:) 

J.  H.  White  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III,,  August  22,  1919. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  formation  of  an  act  to  control  goods  carried  in  cold  storage 
we  beg  to  offer  a  suggestion,  and  we  do  it  with  much  experience  in  the  han- 
dling of  cold-storage  products,  especially  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

We  at  times  in  the  past  have  been  compelled,  much  against  our  wishes,  to 
carry  butter  and  poultry  beyond  the  12  months*  period  or  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  from  one  period  of  production  to  another.  We  have  never  carried 
poultry  past  the  12  months*  period  when  we  could  get  any  considerable  percent- 
age of  our  original  Investment  back  by  selling.  In  other  words,  our  only  object 
at  any  time  in  carrying  poultry  or  butter  past  the  12  months'  period  is  to  save 
ti  severe  loss. 

That  is  true,  in  a  large  measure,  with  the  whole  trade. 

Poultry  or  butter,  so  far  as  our  observations  go,  are  never  carried  beyond 
the  period  above  suggested  with  the  idea  of  proflteeripg,  and  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  any  person  whose  mind  might  run  to  the' contrary  we  would  suggest 
your  inserting  in  the  Hutchinson  bill  words  or  clauses  to  the  effect  that  goods 
carried  past  the  10  or  12  months'  period,  by  permission  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  should  thereafter  not  be  sold  at  a  price  over  and  above  orii^al 
cost  with  accrued  storage  charges,  interest,  and  insurance  added. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  WnrrE  &  Co. 
By  J.  B.  MrrcHELL. 
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Chicago,  Iix.,  August  2^,  1910. 

Dkar  Sis:  We  wonder  if  at  this  time  yon  coald  give  us  yoar  oommittee*? 
conception  of  the  term  "  hoarder/*  To  us  it  would  seem  to  mean  one  wbo 
withholds  certain  ;?ood8  from  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  abnor- 
infll  or  exorbitant  profit,  but  we  are  wondering  if,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Hutchinson  Act,  any  person  found  with  frozen  poultry,  for  instance,  in  their 
possession  which  had  been  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  greater  than 
10  months  would  be  considered  a  hoarder,  although  that  poultry*  perfeetly 
wholesome  and  edible,  had  been  offered  for  sale  time  and  again  to  any  and  an 
buyers  at  cost  and  far  below  cost. 

To  be  more  specific,  in  our  line  of  business,  as  in  all  others,  last  year  help 
was  scarce,  particularly  skilled  labor  was  hard  to  get.  This  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  poultry  being  frozen  after  having  been,  what  we  term,  scald 
picked.  This  sort  of  dressing  requires  less  experience  than  dry  pi<^ing.  Dry 
pickers,  for  the  most  part,  are  young  men,  and  most  of  them  last  year  were 
busy  in  Europe.  Therefore  the  quantity  of  scalded  poultry  frozen  last  y«*ar 
.was  in  excess  of  the  average  and  the  quantity  of  dry  picked  less  tlian  rhe 
.  average. 

The  more  desirable*  p^ades  of  scalded  poultry  sold  fairly  well,  and  by  more 
desirable  grades  we  mean  heavy-weight  hens  and  heavy-weight  chickens  or 
roasting  chickens,  but  scuhled  small  hens,  although  fancy  in  quality,  s«caldeil 
broilers,  and  .scalded  old  roosters  did  not  sell  well  and  many  of  them  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  those  who,  after  paying  the  farmers  big  prices  for  them,  held 
them  in  cold  storage. 

We,  for  instance,  have  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  scalded  old  roosters,  which 
we  offer  at  4  to  5  cents  a  pound  below  cost  and  are  unable  to  sell  them.  We 
have  a  number  of  thousand  pounds  of  fancy  scalded  old  hens,  U^tweights, 
about  3-pound  average.  We  are  offering  them  at  anywhere  from  2  to  5  cents  a 
pound  below  cost  without  results.  We  have  scalded  broilers  that  we  are  offer- 
ing at  8  to  10  cents  per  pound  less  than  cost.  We  are  selling  a  few,  but  not 
cleaning. 

What  we  desire  now  to  know  is,  if  In  addition  to  our  pecuniary  losses,  are  we 
to  suffer  the  misfortune  of  being  considered  criminals  and  hoarders  under  the 
Hutchinson  Act?  And  if,  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  bill,  we  are  un- 
able to  clean  up  all  of  this  perfectly  edible  and  wholesome  poultry,  will  we 
then  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  persecution? 

The  writer  wishes  to  add  here  that  more  than  one  what  might  be  termed  small 
packer  has  advised  him  that  this  year  they  will  freeze  no  poultry,  because  of 
agitation  and  legislation,  which  seems  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all 
packers  and  couservers  of  food.  A  specific  instance  is  the  Ozark  Poultry  & 
IBgg  Co.,  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  who  have  a  modem  plant,  erected  about  two 
years  ago  at  considerable  expense,  for  the  fattening,  feeding,  and  freezing  of 
poultry.  This  organization  is  purely  local  and  has  been  a  great  boon  to  farmers 
and  producers  in  that  section  of  Arkansas,  .because  through  their  improved 
facilities  they  have  been  able  to  pay  good  prices  for  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 
The  manager  of  that  concern  in  a  long-distance  telephone  conversation  told  the 
writer  a  day  or  two  ago  that  they  would  freeze  no  poultry.  They  would  bay 
it  from  the  farmers  as  cheaply  as  they  could,  sell  it  where  they  could  alive,  and 
if  markets  do  not  seem  favorable  would  not  buy  at  all. 

This  is  the  danger  which  'seems  to  us  will  threaten  as  a  result  of  too  much 
legislation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  H.  White  &  Co., 
By  J.  B.  Mitchell. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  there  will  be  included  in  the 
record  a  supplementary  statement  by  Mr.  Marshall,  explaining  fur- 
ther statements  before  the  committee  as  to  the  amount  and  percentage 
of  various  commodities  held  in  cold  storage. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  printed,  as  follows:) 

8VPPLKMKNTARY    STATEMENT    OK    HeKBERT    C.     MaRSHAIX    CoNCE»NING    AmOUXTS 

OF  Meats  and  Certain  Otheb  Commodities  Moving  Thsouqh  Commebcial 
Channels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  requested  a  more  precise  statement  rogardin^  meats, 
particularly  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  of  fresh  meat  usually  in  a  chilled 
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condition  passing  directiy  from  stansbtering  concerns  through  the  channels 
of  trade  to  the  consumer  without  ever  liaTlng  been  cured  or  froxen  and  placed 
in  cold  storage. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  to  give  precise  figures  on  these  matters,  but  a  rough 
estimate  win  undoubtedly  senre  your  purpose^  In  my  testimony  before  the 
committee  t^*o  weeks  ago  I  gave  15»OOO,O00lO0O  pounds  as  a  rough  estimate  ot 
total  annual  consumption  of  meats  of  tlie  various  ktnda  This  estimate  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  regular  Dqwrtment  of  Agriculture  estimate  and 
w^as  intentionally  so  because  other  estimates  have  been  made  even  lower.  How- 
ever»  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  are  perhaps  the  most  trust- 
worthy on  the  subject  and  these  at  the  present  time  are  slightly  in  excess  of 
20,000,000,000  pounds,  the  actual  figure  for  beet  mutton  and  porlc  for  1918 
being  given  as  20,33S,432/XX). 

The  amount  of  these  meats  hdd  in  cold  storage,  as  appears  from  our  cold- 
storage  reports,  at  the  highest  point  at  any  time,  is  approxiniately  1,500.000,000. 
Accordingly,  the  amount  in  cold  storage  at  the  higliest  point  Is  approximately  7^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  consumpti<m  of  the  country.    It  is  quite  i^^l06sible 
to  make  an  aocunte  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fk^esh  meat  usually  in  a  chilled 
condition  that  passes  dii«ctly  frooi  the  slaughtering  establishments  through 
the  channels  of  trade  to  the  consumer,  iMit  a  very  rough  estimate,  perii^[>s  suffi- 
cient for  your  purpose,  would  be  20,000,000  pounds  of  beef  and  5,000,000  pounds 
of  ix>rk  per  day,  making  a  total  of  25,000,000  pounds  per  day  of  these  principal 
kinds  of  meat,  the  other  kinds  lieing  comparatively  negligible  in  the  total  pro- 
duction and  consumption.    The  average  period  from  the  time  that  the  an&ial 
is  slaughtered  until  the  meat  is  sold  to  the  consumer  is  probably  not  fiar  from 
10  days.   Accordingly,  the  amount  of  treth  meat  moving  through  the  channcte  of 
trade  is  probably  not  far  from  250,000,000  pounds.    Ad«ling  this  amount  to  the 
amount  carried  in  cold  storage,  the  total  is  1,750,000,000  pounds,  a  little  leas 
than  9  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  consumption. 

It  is  estimated  that  agiproximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  are  slaughtered  on  the  farm  and  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  hogs.  Accordingly,  since  the  total  slaughter  snd  consumption  of  beef  and 
pork  in  round  numbers  are  practically  the  same,  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  slaughter  of  meats  occurs  on  the  fkrms.  Since  very  little  of  this 
meat  appears  upon  the  market,  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  meat  consumed  in  the  country  does  not  appear  upon  the  market. 
Accordingly,  the  total  amount  of  meat  that  does  appear  upon  the  market  may 
be  roughly  estimated  at  1,000,000,000,000  pounds  and  the  total  amount  of  meat, 
both  in  storage  and  currently  moving  through  channels  of  trade,  is  approxi- 
mately 11  per  cent  of  the  amount  moving  through  the  market. 

Surveys  of  all  kinds  of  food  passing  through  the  channels  of  trade  made  by 
the  Bureau  ttf  Markets*  within  the  last  two  years  show  salted  and  cured  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  not  inclutled  in  our  cold-storage  reports,  of  approximately 
100,000,00<l  pounds,  and  of  lurd  and  other  animal  fats  of  approximately  50,000,000 
IMunds.  These  surveys  are  not  nearly  so  complete  as  oar  reports  from  cold 
storages,  and  it  is  proliable  that  the  total  amount  of  meats  and  animal  fiats  in 
the  hands  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers^  not  included  in  our  cold-storge 
reports,  is  as  large  as  200,000,000  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  meats 
appearing  in  our  cold-storage  reports  perhaps  an  even  greater  amount  than 
200,000,000  |)onnds  is  in  iirof*ess  of  curing  and,  of  course,  is  not  actually  ready 
for  consumption.  Accurdingly,  the  total  amount  of  meats  actually  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  in  storage  ready  for  consumption  is  perhaps  even  less  tlian  our 
previous  total  of  1,750,000,000,  which  amount,  as  stated  above,  is  a  little 
le$8  than  9  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  consumption,  or  approximately  U  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  meat  that  actually  passi^s  through  the  chaniaels  of  trade 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

BUTTEB. 

In  the  testimony  of  two  weeks  ago  the  production  of  butter  was  given  at 
1,600,000,000  pounds  i)er  annum  and  the  largest  amount  of  storage  at  any  time 
as  a  little  over  100,000,000  pounda  The  August  cold-storage  report  shows 
approximately  125,000,000  pounds  in  storage.  Accordingly,  the  amount  in 
storage  is  approximately  8  per  cent  of  the  annual  consumption.  As  stated  in 
the  former  testimony,  however,  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of 
butter  is  produced  on  the  farms,  and  a  very  large  part  of  this  never  appears 
upon  the  market  Accordingly,  the  amount  in  storage  is  perhaps  approximately 
not  far  from  11  per  cent  of  the  amotmt  that  passes  through  the  channels  of 
trade  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
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It  would  be  unwise  to  make  an  attempt  to  give  more  detailed  flsares  regard- 
ing eggs  and  poultry  than  were  given  tn  the  former  testlmonj.  In  that  t«sti' 
tnony  the  annual  produt^tlon  of  eggs  was  given  at  2,500,000,000  dozen.  Tht^ 
estimate  of  the  EWpartment  of  Agriculture  for  the  last  year  Is  slightly  less 
than  2,000,000,000,  Since  It  Is  well  known  that  the  prodoction  of  eggs  thL« 
year  Is  considerably  larger  Uian  last  year,  and  it  can  not  be  pretended  that 
the  figures  for  the  production  of  eggs  Is  better  than  a  rough  estimate,  the 
estimate  already  given  of  2,500,000,000  dozen  as  the  production  of  eggs  U 
perhaps  as  near  as  any  estimate  can  be  made.  Upon  this  basis  the  quantity 
of  eggs  In  storage  at  the  present  time  is  approximately  10  per  eent  of  the  total 
annual  prodoction  and  consumption.  It  Is  perhaps  somewhere  between  12  and 
IS  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  actually  passes  through  the  channels  of  trade. 

Export!  of  certain  agricultural  products  of  domettic  production. 
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(Thereupon,  at  5 
call  of  the  chairman. 


This  will  conclude  the  hearings  on  cold-storage 
m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the 
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Wheat  saving 493,494 

Baking: 

Licenses,  exceptions 720-721 

Powder,  containers,  regulations 793 

Reserves,  increase,  means  of  deflating  prices,  discusrion 321 

Barley: 

Wees  and  regulations 502-503. 589 

Products  specifications 502, 599, 687 

Barney,  W.  B.,  letter  of  storage  of  butter  and  eggs .^79 

Bass,  hibernation  and  freezing 207 

Beans: 

Dried,  sale  regulations 511,630-631.688-090 

Production,  stimulation 517 

Beef: 

Cold-storage — 

Taxation  as  means  of  placing  on  market 118-119 

Time  limit,  regulations 100 

Exports,  1915-1918 520 

Frozen — 

As  war  neceaaitv,  smallness  of  demand 270 

Cold-storage  holdings,  June  1, 1919 272 

Qualitv 322 

Stocks" in  packers*  hands  JiUy  i,  1919 324 

Government,  for  Army  and  Na\'y,  methods  of  buying 434 

Handling,  storage,  and  selling  by  Armour  &  Co 432-43S 

Production  increase 520 

Prices,  decline,  discussion 21 1 

Beet  sugar.    See  Sugar. 

Belgian  Relief  Commission,  whole-wheat  flour  use S50 

Benberi  disease,  cause  and  prevention 847, 848, 849 

Beverages^  cereal,  control 607 

Bookkeemng,  storage,  discussion 149 

Boyden,  Koland  W.,  report  of  Enforcement  Division,  Food  Gontnd 525-^29 

Bran  of  cereals,  food  value 847,848,849.^50 

Bread: 

Cost  to  consumer  and  profit  to  farmer h30 

Habits,  reform  needed 849,^51 

Regulations 709-720 

Grain  limiUtion 532,589,604-607 

Limitations  in  use  of  foodstuffs 495, 532, 589,607 

Brim,  A.  £.,  statement  on  storage  of  eggs,  etc 211-224 

BruTen: 

Butter  and  cheese,  regulations 769. 776 

Foods  nonperishable,  regiilations 704-705 

Poultry  ana  ei^gs,  regulationa 768-754,759-762 

Brown,  H.  L.,  statement  as  mani^ftr  of  produce  department  of  Aimoiir  A  Go.  438-444 

Buckwheat  products  manufacture  control OOMOt 
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Butter:  Page. 

Business  of  Armour  &  Co 438-439, 443 

Cold-storas(e — 

Time  limit  discussion 49-51 

Record  card  and  explanation. 293-294, 296-297 

Cost  of  car  load,  note 231 

Distribution,  control  regulations 510, 764-770 

Exportation  demand  and  restrictions,  discussion 47-50 

Fats,  price  to  dairymen,  1918,  1919 44 

Market  information,  distribution 230 

Percentage  in  cold  storage 274 

Price,  fixing 510 

Prices — 

And  cold-storage  profits 270 

And  price  increase,  1918-1919 43 

Production — 

And  cold-storage  increase,  1918 58 

And  storage,  statement 341 

Increase,  1919,  causes 47 

Per  annum,  and  per  cent  in  cold  storage  at  any  time 41-43, 45, 47, 72 

Quantities  stored  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  notCi 232 

Stamping  and  tagging 131 

Stocks  in  packew^hands  July  1 ,  1919 324 

Storage — 

Deterioration,  studies 30 

Amounts 881 

And  movement,  remarks 225 

Rates 168 

Time  factor,  etc 834, 857-859 

Time  limit  and  stock 854, 859 

Time  limits 244, 879 

Substitutes,  regulations  special 649, 699-701 

Calilomia: 

Cold-storage  law 451-453 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  note 828 

Campbell,  Walter  G.,  food  laws,  statement 22-31 

Canada,  food  trade  relations 524 

Candling,  egg: 

Cost  along  with  other  handling 226 

Requirements  and  r^^lations 755 

Candy  containers,  regulations 794 

Cane  sugar.    See  Sugar. 

Canned  fish,  largest  nandler,  discussion 201 

Canned  fooas: 

Regulations.. 626-636,692 

See  also  Food,  nonperishable. 
Canned  goods: 

Prices , 631-634 

Storage 143 

Canners,  regulations 608-509, 626-636 

■Canning; 

Pish,  remarks 197 

Industry,  control  regulations 50^-509, 626-636 

Cannon,  James  F.  jr.,  vice-mayor  Jersey  City,  suggestions  for  cold-storage 

legislation 334-347 

Canteloupes,  storage  and  transportation 876 

Oarload  snipments  of: 

Canned  goods,  minimum 626, 634 

Cottonseed,  peanuts,  oil,  etc.,  notes 640, 641, 643, 644, 645-646, 647 

Dried  fruits,  minimum 636 

Eggs,  minimum 756 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  minimum  weight 730 

Nonperishables,  minimum  weights 651 

Poultry,  minimum 749,760 

Sugar,  minimum  weight 617, 618 

Wheat,  minimiun  and  maximum 577, 586 

Carloads,  eggs  and  butter,  cost 231 
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Cash-and-carry  stores,  regulatioiis  on  eggs,  butter,  and  cheese 763>770,776 

Cattle: 

live,  number  in  United  States  and  Europe,  1913-1919 55-57 

Markets  and  prices,  control  by  packeis,  <uscuflBion 303-306 

Number — 

In  Argentina,  1914, 1919 57 

In  South  America,  1914, 1918, 1919 br 

Cattlemen,  Texas,  relation  to  packing  plants 304-307 

Celery,  storage  effect,  note 252 

Cereal: 

Products — 

Sale  regulations 681-688 

Specifications 562,596-^599,685-688 

Regulations,  enforcement 528 

Cereals,  bran,  value  in  food 847, 848, 849, 850 

Certificate,  egg  candling 755 

Certificates,  sugar,  requirement  and  use : . . .  620-622, 666-670, 710 

Cheese: 

Cold-etorage,  record  card  and  explanation 293-294, 297 

Distribution,  control  regulations. .  .*. 510-,  770-777 

Kinds,  mai]^:ins  allowed  on  sales ♦. •  773-777 

Percentage  in  cold  storage 274 

Production,  and  per  cent  in  cold  storage  at  one  time 51-57 

Production  and  storage 341 

Quality,  effect  of  storage 443-444 

Storage — 

Limit 138 

Practices  and  recommendations 443-444 

Rates 168 

Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board: 

Resolutions  sent  msident 234 

Note , :...      228 

Chicago,  egg  storage,  quantity 232 

Chicken: 

Cold  storage,  effects 841 

Quality  after  long  storage  frozen 156 

Chickens: 

Killing  methods,  causes  and  results 87-88 

Shipping  methods,  interstate  features 90-91, 93 

Children,  feeding,  essentials 845,847,848,851,853 

Chocolate,  powdered,  containers,  regulations 794 

Coal: 

Di^rs,  waees 867 

Price,  retail,  comparison  with  wholesale  prices : . . .  374-375 

Shipment  charges,  fluctuations,  suggestions 370-372 

Cocoa,  powdered,  containers,  regulations 794 

Coconut  meal  regulations 647 

Coffee: 

Tcntainers,  regulations 794 

Distribution,  control  reflations 511, 692-699 

Importers  and  dealers,  licenses 553, 554 

Prices,  cause  of  increase,  discussion 371 

Storage  effects 834 

Cold  storage: 

Danger  to  business  in  forcing  goods  out 292 

Daiifer  of  discrimination  against,  or  increased  risks 298 

Card,  scope,  and  explanation 292-298 

Eggs,  distribution,  regulations 767,  758, 761 

Legislation,  need  of  short  title 14 

Legislation,  time  of  taking  effect 15 

Use  of  term,  State  laws. .  451, 460, 463, 464, 466, 468, 471, 472, 476, 478, 480, 482, 484 
Warehouses,  control  regulations 610, 560, 777-7SO 

Collector  internal  revenue,  filing  of  warehouse  receipts 864 

Colleges,  cooperation  with  Food  Administration 491 

Commerce  Department,  report  on  eggs 182 

Commission  merchant: 

Dishonest  dealing  with  fruit  grower '. 823 

license  and  supervision 824 
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Commission  Merchants,  National  League:  Pace. 

Organization,  memberehip,  etc 824-825 

Statement  of  manager,  etc 815-833, 875-«77 

See  also  Merchant. 

Commissions,  milk,  work  in  various  localities 511-512 

Commodities,  staple,  importers,  manufacturers  and  dealers,  licenses 550-552 

Congressional  autnority,  cold-storage  regulations 9, 21 

Connecticut,  cold-storage  law 453 

Constitutionality,  Hutdiinson  food  bill,  discussion  by  Chester  Morrill 5-22 

Containers: 

Eggs,  specifications 757 

Tm  and  other,  control  regulations 524, 793-795 

Contract  forms 570,593,594,614,672,682 

Cooling  plants,  objections  to  classification  as  cold-storage  plants 314-315 

Copra  and  oil,  regulations 645-647 

Com: 

Canning,  relations 626-629, 633 

Ear,  changes  in  storage 836 

Products — 

Sale  r^ilations 589-603, 681-688 

Sjjedfications  and  prices 590-599, 656, 685-687 

Quantity  for  production  of  one  pound  of  pork 290 

Retail  price,  191^-1919 290,291 

Sale  regulations 587-603, 681-688 

Water-ground,  quality 850 

Cornstarch,  sales  and  mai^^  allowed 659-660, 661 

Coet,  determination  method  to  avoid  speculation 653 

Cotton,  Joseph  P.,  statement  on  prices  of  hogs.'. ." 536-537 

Cotton,  production  cost  and  loss. ' 291-292 

"Oottonfleeo  * 

Control  regulations 503-504,638-649 

Feeds,  relations 647-649,  788-789 

Meal  specifications 643, 644 

Oil  mills,  control  by  packers,  discussion 307-308 

Products,  control  regulations 503-504 

Coxey^s  army,  need  of  employment  and  low  wages 866 

Crackers: 

Containers,  regulations » 794 

Regulations 715 

Crushers,  oil,  regulations 642-649 

Cuba: 

Sugar  production — 

Amount 507 

Cost,  increase 506 

Cuban  commission  on  sugar  agreement  with 507 

Currency  inflation 867 

Dairyman's  League,  operation 361-363 

Davis.  S.  Edward,  statement  on  butter  and  eggs 224-239 

Day,  labor,  shortening  hours 867, 871 

Definitions: 

Cold-storage  bill,  statement  by  Chester  Morrill 5-6,  7, 8-9 

Warehousing 128, 131 

Delaware,  cold-storage  law 454-455 

Deterioration,  coldwatorage  food 22-31 

Distillers,  grain  limitation 589 

Distilling,  prohibition  to  save  grain 495 

Distribution: 

Food,  cost  reduction,  measures .• 499-512 

Fruit  and  vegetables 830 

Dorsey,  Frank,  mayor,  Perth  Amboy,  statement  on  transportation,  exports, 

etc 370-375 

Dried  fruits: 

Preparation,  control  regulations 509, 636-638 

Regulations 636-638, 691-692 

Storage  rates 168 

Dried  milk,  value  as  food 844-846 

Drying  effect  on  keeping  qualit}r  of  food 835, 844 

Eating  places,  public,  conservation  compulsory,  orders 498, 709, 795-800 
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Educational  work,  Food  Adminiatration 490-492 

Egg  and  poultry  crop,  value  and  I068  from  deterioration 391-392 

Eggs: 

BusinesB  of  Armour  dc  Co 439-441, 442-443. 444 

Candling  and  grading 226 

ClaaBes  and  prices 224 

Cold-fitorage — 

Effect  on  quality 22-23, 24, 28-30 

Laws  relation  to  sale 451, 453, 454, 467-468, 482 

Losses  and  time  limit,  discussion 49-51 

Record  card  and  explanation 293-296 

Regulation,  enforcement  by  taxation. . . ; 119-120, 125 

Taxation  as  means  of  placing  on  market 119-120, 126 

Conservation  work 497 

Cost  of  carload 231 

Deterioration  after  cold  ston^,  remarks 167 

Distribution — 

Control  regulations .* 510, 754-764 

Profits  in  rehandling 223 

Exportation  demand  and  restrictions,  discussion 47-50 

Farm  and  wholesale  prices 302 

Flavor,  discussion 392 

Food  definition  and  shipping  methods 8-9 

Handling — 

Cold-storage,  value,  etc.,  statement  by  M.  E.  Pennington 388-392, 397 

Costs  and  relation  to  prices 226 

In  cold  stora-^e,  effect  on  xvices 49-51 

Interstate  commerce  and  cold-«torage  methods,  meaning  of  law 94-96 

Keeping — 

After  storage,  discussion 167 

Qualities,  effect  of  cold-storage  time  limit 97-99 

Quality,  relation  of  season  in  which  laid 440-441 

Losses  in  liuidling  in  war  time 227-22i^ 

Maximum  rates 171 

Number  in  storage,  note 342 

Percentage  in  storage 236 

Preservation  by  water  glass 838 

Price — 

Fixing 181, 211-213, 500 

Fixing,  discussion 183-189 

Margin  of  profit; 763 

Prices — 

And  cold-storage  profits,  1913-1919 266-270 

Cycle,  remarks  on  factors 176-177 

Discussion 221-224 

In  Kansas  compared  with  Washington 222-223 

In  relation  to  cold  storage 191-192 

Maximum 170 

Under  cold  storage,  and  before,  coinparison 105 

Producing  sections,  list  of  States : 179 

Production — 

And  per  capita  allowance ^. 104 

And  per  cent  in  storage  at  one  time,  1917-1919 46-47, 72 

Consumption,  and  storage 882 

Increase,  discussion 439 

1918,  per  cent  in  storage,  June  1,  1919 263,274,275 

Period * 175 

Period,  beginning  in  several  States 179 

Seasons 177 

Quality,  variation  with  month  of  laying 181-182 

Quantities  stored  in  New  York  and  ('hicago,  note 232 

Reports  of  Agriculture  Department  on  storage,  discussion 192-193 

Selling  as  "cold  storage "  or  "fresh" 299-302 

Shipping  methods,  interstate  features 89-90 

Stamping  and  tagging 131 

Statistics,  discussion 188-189 

Stocks  in  packers'  hands  July  1,  1919 324 
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Eggs — Continued . 

Storage —  Paare. 

Charges,  note 161 

Discusmon  by  Dr.  Wiley 837-841,  854-860 

Effect  of  monopoly  on  prices 263-266 

Limit  and  seasonal  element 138-141 

Limit,  disadvantages  of  regulation 440 

Quality  as  compared  with  fresh  eggs,  note 213 

Requirements  m  marking 164 

Season  for  selling,  remarks 233 

Seizure  at  Chattanooga,  remarks 216-217 

Time  limit 863,  879 

Yield  and  keeping,  remarks  of  F.  G.  Umer 175 

Elevators,  grain,  license  regulations 583-604 

Enforcement  Division,  Food  Administration,  report  of  work 512,525-529 

Excess  profits,  margins  on 590-^594, 608-613,  640-642,  654-666 

Excess  profits.    {See  also  Profits^ 

Executive  order  creating  Grain  Corporation 533 

Exhibitions,  Food  Administration 491 

Exhibits  to  Food  Administration^  report  for  1918 488, 525-813 

Expenditures,  Food  Administration,  statements  for  1918 524, 804-809 

Export  trade,  war  limitations. 498 

Exports — 

Agricultural  products  1914-1919 -      882 

Beef,  1915-1918 520 

Cessation,  remarks 236 

Eggs,  relation  to  price 180, 182 

Pork  and  products,  1918 519 

Regulation,  suggestions  by  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy 370-373 

Farm: 

Machinery — 

Price  profiteering 79 

Prices,  relation  to  farming 379-385 

Organizations,  National  Board,  statement  of  representative 444-446 

Supplies,  fertilizers,  etc.,  price  profiteering 79 

Wages  and  perquisites 866-867, 871 

Farmer: 

Protection  in  price  making,  note 212 

Relation  to  prices  of  foodstuffs,  discussion 344, 346-347, 366-367 

Farmers: 

And  profiteering  discussion 872 

Interest  in  cold  storage 862 

Middle  West,  protest  sigainst  decrease  of  farm  prices 379-381 

Storage  houses,  statement  by  representative 444-446 

Fat,  animal,  source  of  vitamine 848, 853 

Fats: 

Conservation,  work  of  Food  Administration 496 

Vegetable,  deficiency  in  growth  factors 853 

See  also  Shortening. 

Federal  law,  discussion  by  Frank  A.  Home 137-138 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  food  investigations 851, 855 

Feedj  relation  to  prices  of  eggs  and  butter 237 

Feeding  stuffs,  special  license  requirements 781-793 

Feeds: 

Cottonseed,  peanut,  etc.,  regulations 647-649, 788-789 

Licenses,  general  regulations 542-555-781-793 

Storage  in  elevators 784, 785 

Wheat,  regulations 558, 563, 571, 675, 582, 784, 788, 791 

Ferris,  Scott,  Kepresentative  from  Oklahoma,  statement  on  production  and 

prices  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 379-385 

Fertilizers,  distribution  by  Agriculture  Department,  effect  on  prices 68 

Pish: 

Abundance  period,  remarks 195 

Canned,  prices  and  regulations 631-633 

Canning,  regulations 509, 631-633 

Condition  and  palatability  after  freezing 207-208 

Cost  and  prices  of  retailers 209-211 
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Fiflh — Continued . 

Definitions  under  reguUtiona  of  Food  Adminifltntion 199-200 

Determination  in  cold  storagje,  time-limit  studies 99-100 

Distribution,  control  regulations 510, 736-749 

Freezing — 

And  limit  of  keeping 142 

For  market,  metnod 204 

Fresh— 

And  frozen,  definitions  and  regulations 737-740 

Stamping  and  tagging 131 

Frozen — 

Prices  for  several  varieties 203»  204-205 

Regulations  of  Food  Administration 19&-200 

Reports 199 

See  also  Frozen  fish. 

Handling  and  cold-storage  processes 388-399 

Industry — 

Districts  and  kinds  of  fish. 197-198 

Evidence  in  previous  hearings,  remarks 194 

Stimulation 517-518 

Life  retiun  after  freezing,  remarks 207 

Marketing  period 198 

Preservation  methods,  remarks 196 

Price- 
Fixing,  discussion 204-207 

Range  by  States 206 

Relation  between  canned  and  frozen 202 

Prices — 

Agreements  with  fishermen 509, 631-633 

And  quality,  control  of  Jersey  catch  by  New  York  market 303-364, 369 

Profits— 

In  handling 206,210-211 

On  storage,  remarks 217 

Salt-water,  license  regulation 741-749 

Shortage  on  Atlantic  coast,  1919,  remarks 201 

Storage — 

Experiments,  details 837, 855 

Time  limit,  conditions  governing 22, 26, 27, 28, 30 

Time  limit,  disciisBion 194-198,208-209 

Varieties — 

Frozen  for  preservation 201-202 

In  8t')rage,  remarks 195 

Fishermen: 

Conferences  with 631-633 

Salt-water,  licenses 552, 553, 741-749 

Fishing,  regulations,  Federal 742-749 

Florida,  egg  production 179 

Flour: 

Control  regulations 455-583 

Cost  of  productioD  and  price  to  consumer,  comparison 345 

Delivery  to  farmers  in  exchange  for  wheat 581 

Distribution,  control  relations 562-583, 670-680 

Exports  to  Europe  by  Food  Admimstration 849, 850 

Keeping  quality '. 835, 860 

Manufacture,  control  regulations 555-562 

Mixed,  regulations,  notes 556-565. 6S1 

Prices 653 

Rice,  control  regulations 610-613 

Sale  regulations 650, 659, 670-680 

Stora^,  effects 834 

Substitutes — 

Farmer's  pledge  card 581 

Regulations 577-580,677-680,713-721 

Use  to  save  wheat 493-494 

White,  injurious  to  health,  reasons 849-852 
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Food— 

AdminiBtratioii —  Page. 

Annual  report  for  1918 488-813 

Cooperation  of  fruit  men  in  west 824, 826 

Data  on  |>ro6t8  in  handling  fish 206-107 

Meat  Division,  purpoees  as  to  prices  of  hogs 30S 

Men  in  charge  various  cold-stora^  products 276-277 

Obiect  and  oii^anization  and  activities 489-490 

Policy  in  fish  industry /....  199,202 

Regulations  for  frozen  fish  industry 19^200 

'  Ltion^t  for  warehousemen 128-131 

Release  of  licenses 161-162 

Reports,  and  licenses 158, 159 

Request  for  Federal  cold-storage  legislation 31 

Rule  in  control  of  warehouse  loans 151 

Schedule  for  storage  rates 168-169 

Status  of  dollar-a-year  men 281-282 

Storage  reg'ilations,  dissatisfaction  by  packers  and  farmers 277-279 

Work  and  its  effect 230 

Adults,  heat  value  of  vegetable  fats ". .      863 

And  drugs  act,  limitations  on  cold  storage 22-23 

Childrens 846,847,848,851,853,854 

Cold-stora^,  control  regulations,  recommendation  by  President 80, 81, 82 

Commodities — 

Exportation  restrictions,  discussion 47-50 

New  Jersey  prices,  comparisons  with  other  States 60-51 

Conservation — 

In  homes 499 

Work  erf  Food  Administration 492-499 

Control  act — 

Authority  and  limitations  of  President 77-78, 80-81, 82, 83-84 

Historv  <rf  legislation,  scope,  etc 82 

Hoarding  provisions 18, 20, 78 

Provisions  and  enforcement  need 106-107 

Time-limit  extension  and  amendments  asked  by  President 4-6 

Time-limit  extension,  statement  of  chairman 4-6 

Control — 

Authority  of  President,  discussion 77-78,80-81,82 

Effect  on  trade,  opinion 239 

£nf<»x!ement  by  taxation,  danger  of  system 116-118 

Enforcement  work,  report 612, 525-629 

Law  enforcement  by  {woeecutians 103-104 

Law.  time  of  termination 79-80 

Laws,  time  limit  extension,  suggestion 80-81 

Legislation.  Kenyon  bill,  scope  and  objections. 109-112 

Legislation,  letters  and  telegrams  to  Congress,  opposition  by  packers.  109-112 

Legislation,  oppcmtion  <rf  citde  raisers  unfounaed 102-103 

Legislation,  Welty  bill,  provisions  and  scope 117-126 

Taxation  for  enf (»cement .  Treasury  Department  objections 121 

Voluntary  acceptance  in  emergency 235 

Cost- 
Discussion,  resolations.  etc.,  by  mayors'  committee  of  municipalities 

ofXewJereey 326-334 

Production,  ascertainiiig,  efforts,  dlsciiasion 337, 344-345 

D^truction  for  price  increase,  studies 26 

Distribution — 

Cost,  reduction,  measures 499-512 

Equalization  work 512-516 

Exports  to  Germany,  prices,  comparison  with  domestic  prices 374 

Hovding — 

By  cold  storage,  pn^bition  eff<Mts 23-24, 27 

Effect  of  supply  and  demand 104-105 

Practices,  and  sug^gestioiis  for  control 335-346 

Statement  of  President 81, 84 

Pack^s,  monopolizing  of  various  industries,  control 121-122 

137CB90— 19 iu 
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Food — Continued . 

Prices —  ^^^ 

Increase  by  storage  time  limit 100-102 

Stimulation 500 

Production — 

Stimulation,  work  of  Food  Administration 516-o20 

Per  capita 87^874 

Products — 

Cold  storage,  effect  of  monopoly  on  prices 263-266 

.  Cold-storage,  retailing  as  labeled  "cold-storage  " 29^300 

Cold-storage  risks,  expenses,  and  average  profits 265-270 

Cold-storage,  spoilage,  discussion 298 

Cold-storage  time  limit,  proposed  regulations 94-102 

Cold-storage,  use  for  fertilizer,  1914,  cause 92-93 

Forcing  out  of  cold  storage  at  wrong  seasons,  effect  on  prices 298-299 

Interstate  commerce,  definition 123-124 

Storage  stocks,  comparison  with  prices 262-263 

Profiteering — 

Suggestions  for  control 327-330 

Discussion 872-«73 

Purity,  storage,  etc.,  statement  by  Walter  G.  Campbell 22-31 

Regulation,  Chicago  Board  resolutions 234 

Regulations,  repeals 594, 605, 606, 607,  634, 640, 641, 643, 669, 681,  683. 703 

706,  708,  711,  714,  726,  730,  788,  789,  791.  792, 793 

Research  Ijaboratory,  work  on  preservation  of  perishables 385-399 

Shortage  for  world  use,  remarks 236 

Stocks  reports  of  Biu-eau  of  Markets 856,857 

Storage — 

Decomposition,  effect  on  time  limit 22-25 

Effect  on  prices 842, 843, 855. 859 

Marking,  utility 863-864 

Removal  under  New  York  law  after  time  limit 258 

Time  limit,  conditions  governing 22-25,26,27,28 

Use  of  term,  laws 454,  466, 469, 471, 472, 475, 476, 478, 480, 482, 484 

Values  as  affected  by  preservation  and  storage 833, 862 

Foods: 

And  markets.  New  York  department,  extracts  from  bulletin 254-259 

Cold-storage,  marking  reflations,  advantages 315-316 

Licenses,  general  regulations 542, 555 

Marking  reauirements  in  storage  in  New  York 258 

Nonpenshable — 

Distribution  control 507-508,650-705 

Lists  and  regulations 650-705 

Perishable — 

Conservation  work 497 

Distribution,  control  regulations 509^10, 730-777 

Storage,  time  limit 876 

Purchase  by  Grain  Corporation,  authorization 53:^ 

Storage — 

Effects,  statement  by  Dr.  Wiley 833-862 

Statement  of  Herbert  C.  Marshall 880-882 

Time  limit,  discussion  by  Dr.  Wiley 836, 840, 843, 854,  855. 856, 861 

Foodstuffs: 

Purchase  and  sale,  work  of  Food  Administration 520 

Government,  sale  at  profit,  statement  of  mayor  of  Newark 328 

Question  of  profiteering 219 

Stamping  with  cost  of  production  and  date  of  storage,  discussion 343-347 

Supply  on  hand,  June  1,  1919,  extract  from  President's  message 43-44 

Use  by  brewers,  prohibition,  proclamations,  etc 496, 532, 607 

Foreign  buying,  eggs  and  butter,  low  prices 229. 230 

Foreign  holdings,  storage  goods 146, 1 47, 148 

Fowler,  Kenneth,  statement  on  cold  storage  of  fish 194-211 

France,  meat  refrigeration,  note 855 

Fresh  nsh,  definition 199 

Freezing,  effect  on  food,  testimony 156 

French,  R.  S. ,  statement  in  behau  of  commission  merchants,  etc 815-833 
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FVozen  fish:  Page. 

Defiiiition 199 

Industry,  uncertainties 200-202 

Losses  in  past  season 200-201, 203 

Production  and  limit  of  storage 195 

Storing  and  distribution,  regulatbns 737,  739-741 

See  a280  Fish,  frozen. 

F^zen  poultry,  regulations 750-750 

Fruit: 

Jobbers'  Association,  Western,  statement  of  B.  S.  French 815-833 

Storage  rates 168 

Fruita: 

Baterial  activity  in  cold  storage 835 

Cold  storage,  reports  to  Depar&nent  of  Agriculture 822, 828 

Distribution — 

*  Control  relations 510, 730-736 

Methods,  improvement 830 

Dried- 
Preparation,  control  regulations 509, 636-638 

Regulations 636-638,  691-692 

Drying,  modem  methods 846-847 

Marking  in  storage 817-833, 875-877, 878 

Restorage,  discussion 831-833 

Sale  and  handling,  regulations 497 

Storage,  time  limitation  discussion 816-828 

Funk,  Dr.j  discovery  of  vitamine 847 

Future  deiding  in  crop,  prohibitions 627, 689 

Future  delivery: 

Eggs,  remarks 189-190 

Sf^  of  ttorage  goods 166-167 

Futures,  dealing,  note 229 

Grame,  storage  effects 834 

Grarbage  utilization,  hog  feeding,  etc.,  work  of  Food  Administration 498 

Giee,  Dr.,  testimony  on  effect  of  storage  on  food 156 

Gillen,  Charles  P.,  mayor  of  Newark,  suggestions  for  cold-storage  legisla- 
tion   325-334,347-370 

Ginners,  cotton,  regulations 63S-642 

Glucose,  regulations 507, 703, 722-729 

Grades: 

Flour,  differential  price 567 

Potato,  requirements 735-736 

Grain: 

Corporation — 

Authorization  of  work  on  wheat  prices 521-522, 532 

License  fee 159 

Elevators,  license  relations 583-604 

Exchan^,  dealing  in  foods,  limitation 503 

ffigh-pnced,  relation  to  prices  of  eggs  and  butter 237 

Limitations  for  malting '. 606 

Other  than  wheat,  conservation  by  Food  Administration 495 

Products,  prices,  and  specifications 590-^99, 656, 685-688 

Sale  for  brewing,  prohioition 535, 589, 607 

Thrashing  division,  expenses,  and  saving  of  wheat 494 

Warehouflinff  for  reshipment^udicial  deciidon 17 

Grange.  Nationiu,  statement  by  lliomas  E.  Atkeson 862-875 

Grape  miit,  storace,  note 252 

Grease,  recovery  nom  garbage 498 

Grinding,  custom  and  exchimge,  regulations 568-569, 579, 581 

Grits,  sue  regulations  and  specifications 596-598,681-688 

Groceries,  sales  by  Swift  A  Co ,286 

Growth  factors  in  food,  removal  in  manufacture 847-850,  852,  853 

Gulf  of  Mexico  waters,  fishing  regulations 746^749 

Harrison,  F.  R.,  letter  to  chairman  forwarding  digest  of  laws 447 

Haueen,  Chairman: 

Opening  remarks 3-5 

Question  on  eg^ 132, 141, 18^193,  224,  285,  269,  270,  272,  44<M41 
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HaugBn,  Chairman — Contiiiued. 

Questions  and  remarks  on —  ^*f^ 

Food  control  and  administration 158-160,  3^ 

Packers..... 312,313,316,317,318,323,424,428,430,43b 

Storage 11,20, 

27-30,  40-41,  47-58,  61-68,  95,  100,  112,  116,  117,  124,  132,  133,  13&, 
149-150,  152-153,  158,  165-166,  188-190,  220-221,  236-239,  243-244, 
252-253,  293,  333,  340-342,  397-399,  403,  409,  420-422,  445-^i46,  831, 
832,  850,  854,  855,  856,  857,  859,  860,  866,  867,  868,  870,  875-876,  877 
Questions  on — 

Meat  and  fish 161,207-209,273,290 

Prices 25,  291,  303,  328,  331-332,  345-347,  368,  416-418,  433^35 

Health: 

Need  of  food  reform 851 

Relation  to  storage  legislation,  note 146 

Hearings,  Sixty-first  and  JSixty-third  Congresses,  discussion 164-157 

Hearty,  E.  W.  J.,  statement 875-8i  t 

Heflin,  Representative: 
Questions  on — 

Eggs 179,188,  191,  192,218-221 

Fwh 207,  395-396 

Meat , 52 

Pac  kers  *  methods 432 

Prices 287 

Storage 8,  12,  15,  19,  20,  21,  69,  164,  245-246,  433,  436-437,  443-444 

Hens,  sale,  limiting 497 

Hides: 

Packers'  prices,  discussion 316 

Prices — 

Increase,  statistics 30^-311 

Quality,  etc.,  discussion 435-436,  437-438 

Storage  and  handling  by  Armour  &  Co 433,  435 

Hoarding: 

Armour  and  Swift,  indictment  in  New  Jersey 339-340 

Definition  and  effect 218 

Definition,  suggestion  by  Frank  A.  Home 133 

Eggs,  existence  of  practice 188 

Frozen  poultry,  query 880 

Meaning  of  term,  remarks 231,  880 

Prohibitions. 527,  692,  730,  731,  749,  753,  756,  760,  761 

Hogs: 

Live,  number  in  United  States  and  Europe,  1913-1919 55-57 

Minimum  price — 

Aid  to  farmers,  explanation,  results 278-279,  287-288,  289 

By  food  administrator 277-281 

Removal,  not  responsible  for  price  increase 279,  280,  281 

Number  in  South  America 56, 57 

Number  in  United  States,  1914-1919 ". 406 

Price  advance,  1919,  and  causes 279 

Prices 

1918, 1919,  discussion 416-418 

Purposes  of  Meat  Division  of  Food  Administration 303 

Statement  of  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  Chief  of  Meat  Division 536-537 

Production — 

Cost  per  pound. 290,  291 

Loss,  1918 289,  290,291 

Products,  exports  and  storage  increase,  1919  over  1918 288 

Receipts — 

By  Armour  &  Co. ,  1918,  1919 406 

By  months^  1919,  prices  July  1,  1919 288,  289 

Home  economics,  directors,  in  States 499 

Homes,  food  con83r\'ation,  work  of  women 499 

Hominy: 

Feeds,  regulations 790 

Sale  regulations  and  specifications 592-599.  681-687 
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Hoover,  Herbert:  ^*»^* 

Cold-storage  regulations 780 

Dried  fruits,  special  regulations 637-638 

Feeding  stuffs,  regulations  of 793 

Fishing  regulations 741 

Interview  with  Dr.  WUey 849 

Meat  regulations 537-542 

Statement  on  wheat  conservation 582 

Wheat  conservation  methods 851 

Home,  Frank  A. : 

Remarks  and  explanations 189, 190, 192 

Statement 127-171,173-174 

Hotels: 

Buying  of  eggs 189-190 

Wheat  saving 492 

Hutchinson  cold-srorage  bill,  H.  R.  7970,  constitutionality,  discussion  by 

Chester  Morrill 5-22 

Hutchinson,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on  storage 13, 21.  35, 36, 38, 40, 45, 50. 53, 75, 

126.  143, 144. 152, 153, 159, 160, 163, 164. 165, 
216,  217,  239,  244,  337-338, 410, 440-443, 445 
Questions  on — 

Butter 43.58 

Eggs 8,50,181,182,191 

Ffsh 203,204,207,229 

Meat 52 

Packers'  methods 419 

Prices 229, 358, 374-375, 382, 415. 420,  869. 870, 872,  873,  874 

Ice: 

Manufactiue,  anmionia  shortage 522 

Shipment  charges,  comparison  with  charges  for  coal 370-372 

Illinois,  cold-ston^  law 455-457 

Indiana: 

Cold-storage  law 458 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  note -  -  •      828 

Inland  Traffic  Division  of  Food  Administration,  work 497, 514-515 

Insecticides,  arsenic  shortage,  control 523 

Inspection: 

Cold-storage  plants,  authority  to  Agriculture  Department 9 

Difficulties 143 

P^,  practice  and  usefulness 214 

Federal,  discussion  of  featiu-es  desirable 165 

Necessity 149-150 

Need  for  extension  of  limit 147 

Objection  to  internal-revenue  methods 150 

Storage,  usefulness 253 

International  Apple  Shippers*  Association,  statements 815-833,877-878 

Interstate: 

Business — 

For  cold-storage  warehouses,  definition 74-77 

Percentage  of  total  storage  business 153 

Conmierce,  discussion  of  application  of  expression 153 

Iowa: 

(jold-storage  law 460-462 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  note S28 

Inventory  of  property  of  Food  Administration,  1918 524,  810-813 

Jackson,  W.  F.: 

Explanation  of  cold-storage  record  cards 292-298 

Statement  and  answers  on  eggs 292-295, 296-297 

Jacoway,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Eggs 9,95,389-392,440,444 

Storage 14,  17,31,88.94, 

104, 110, 136, 142. 147, 148, 155, 156. 158, 163, 164, 358,  362 
Questions  on — 

Meats n,n 

Packers 319,320,339-340,435-436 

Prices 147,148,343-344,373-375 
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Japan,  beriberi  disease,  cause  and  prevention. 847 

Joobers,  nonperishable  foods,  licenses,  regulations 507, 650-705 

Jones,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Eggs 181,392 

Fish 394-395 

Prices 179, 186, 207, 209, 210, 217, 218,  235, 236,  352.  381-382, 817. 818 

Questions  on  storage 98, 361-362,  394, 821, 828. 840 

Jute  bags,  importation  and  conservation  by  Food  Administration 523 

Kansas  : 

Cold-storage  law 462 

Eggs,  prices  and  handling  costs,  discussion 225-227 

Labeline: 

Cold-storage — 

Goods,  limitations 7&-77, 78. 83 

Products,  proposed  regulations,  and  value 120, 125 

Packages,  in  repacking 132 

Wheat  and  flour  regulations 560-562 

Labor: 

Farm,  migration  to  city,  discussion. 367 

Prices,  relation  to  food  production 379-381 

Relation  to  prices  of  food,  note 236 

Lamb,  cold-storage  effects 841 

Lard: 

Containers,  regulations 795 

Prices,  holdings,  and  profits. 271, 272 

Substitutes — 

Containers 795 

Sales  regulations 658, 660. 661 

Law: 

Federal,  benefit  by  securing  uniformity  of  marking 165 

Massachusetts,  on  cold  storage 214 

New  York,  on  cold  storage. 258 

Proposed,  relation  to  existing  conditions 147 

Storage,  effect  of  short-time  limit 163 

Violations,  packers  and  others,  prosecutions  and  delays,  cases  cited ....   112-116 

Warehouse  receipts,  application  and  value 165, 166 

Laws: 

Cold-storage — 

Compilation,  scope,  etc 12-13, 19-20 

Of  foods,  various  States 447-486 

Storage — 

Need  of  uniformity 259 

Remarks  on  several  States 225 

Leaflets,  Food  Administration,  distribution 491, 492 

Leather,  profiteering,  discussion 327, 328 

Lee,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Packers'  methods 430-431 

Prices 416,418 

Questions  on — 

Butter 45 

Storage 3,48,229 

Legislation: 

Cold-storage,  constitutionality  of  proposed  law 34, 37-38 

Federal- 
Helpfulness  probable 240 

•   Request  of  cold-storage  industry 31 

Price,  enect  on  production,  remarks 219 

Proposals  of  the  President 221 

Proposed — 

Cold-storage  regulation,  early  history  and  hearings 85-87, 88 

To  force  goods  out  of  storage,  remarks 214-215 

State,  discussion  bj;  Frank  A.  Home 133-134 

Use  in  reducing  living  cost,  remarks 219 
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Lesher,  Representative: 

Questions  on —  Page- 
Butter 43,49 

Eggs 179,180 

Fish : 28 

Storage 132,164 

Remarks  on  prices 148 

Library  work  of  Food  Administration 491 

License,  cold^torage  plants,  discussion 316 

Licenses: 

Brewers  use  of  foodstuffs 495, 532, 589 

Cold-storage  warehouses 863 

Licenses,  control  methods  for  interstate  commerce  warehouses 74-75 

Exceptions,  special 554-555, 720-721 

Pish,  storage,  regulations 199 

Food  Administration — 

General  regulations 499-500, 542-555, 800 

Remarks 158,159 

Special  regulations 555-793 

Frozen  fish,  reports 200 

Instructions  and  warnings 169 

Requirements  for  coId-stora?e  warehouses 6, 10 

Sp«;ial  r^ulations,  various  industries 555-793 

Storage  plants,  laws  of  various  States 456, 

459, 460, 464, 466, 469, 471, 473, 476, 478, 480, 482, 483, 484 

Storage,  wording 169 

Vegetable  oils,  handling  and  manufacture 496, 642 

Wheat,  millers,  regulations 501, 555-583 

Limits: 

Storage,  discussion 176 

Storage,  remarks 135-136, 137-144 

Time,  on  cold  storage  of  fish 194-198 

Littlefield,  Charles  W.: 

Attorney  in  storage  hearii^ 154, 156 

Testimony 156 

Living  cost: 

Effect  of  legislation,  remarks 219 

.    Relation  to  warehousing 143-146 

Loans: 

Cold-storage  men  to  shippers,  prohibition  necessity 36-37 

Storage  warehousemen  to  storers,  evils  of  system 74 

Use  to  control  markets 151-152 

Losses,  warehouse,  liability  for  loans  affected 162-163 

Louisiana,  cold-storage  law 462-464 

Macaroni  containers,  regulations 794 

Machinery,  improved,  effect  on  food  production  cost 873-875 

Malt: 

Liquors,  manufacture,  prohibition.  President's  proclamation 495, 532 

Manu&M^ture  and  use,  control  regulations 604-606 

Maltsters  use  of  grain,  liniitations 495, 606 

Maple  sirup  regulations 722-729 

Mar^ns  on  profits 590-^594, 608-613, 640-642, 654-666 

Manne  transportation  work  of  Food  Administration 515-516 

Market: 

News  8er\4ce,  appropriations,  1918,  1919 45 

Stabilizing,  note 229 

Bureau — 

Appropriations,  1918,  1919 ^    45 

Doc.  7,  citation  on  grading  potatoes 735-736 

Figures  on -total  storage  of  frozen  fish,  note 210 

Notes 230 

Reports  as  check  on  storage  time 246 

Reports  on  cold-storage  houses,  accuracy 273 

Reports  on  foods  in  storage 856, 857 

Reports  on  storage  of  eggs  and  butter,  comparisons 232 

Reports  on  storage  warehouses 157 
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Market— Continued.  Page- 
Cattle,  control  b^  packers,  discufision 3OS-306 

Fanners',  establiamnent  in  Newark,  plans  and  advantages 348-349 

Manipulation  by  control  of  bank  loans 151-152 

Terminal,  wheat  prices 521, 534, 536 

Marking: 

Apple  packages  in  storage 877-878 

Cold-storage  goods,  authority 76-77. 78 

Foods  in  storage,  utility 863-864 

Food-storage  requirements 6-8, 10. 20-21 

Methods,  cold-storage  g3ods.  New  Jersey  and  other  States 38 

Packages  of  fruits  and  v^etables 875-877, 878 

Storage  goods,  inclusion  of  prices 145 

Marks: 

Food  product,  relation  to  taxation 242-243 

Storage  and  marketing,  remarks  on  need  and  usefulness 250 

Storage  food.  New  York  requirements 258 

Storage  warehouse,  discussion  of  use  and  transfer 164 

Maryland,  cold-storage  law 464-466 

Marshall,  Herbert  C: 

Federal  storage  legislation,  statement 31-74 

Statement  on  amounts  of  foods  in  storage 880-882 

Maasachusetts: 

Cold-storage  law , 466-468 

Storage  law,  remarks 213-214 

Maximum  rates,  relation  of  other  prices 169 

McKellar,  Kenneth,  Senator,  statement  on  cold-storage  legislation 85-107 

McKinley,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on  prices 423 

Remarks  on  packers'  practices 424 

McLaughlin,  Representative,  Michigan: 

Question  on  meat 55 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Food-control  bill 3-5, 15, 16, 20, 21, 51, 77, 78, 85, 86,  348-353, 377 

Packers'  practices 328-330, 331 

Prices 331,  345,  372-373,  383, 446 

Storage 25,28,67,68,78,79,80,81,83,84,89, 

91, 96, 97, 105, 106, 107, 119, 123, 124, 132, 134, 13>,  136, 137, 138,  141.  142. 
152.  154,  155,  157,  354, 404-407, 40^-410,  816, 820,  821,  822, 825,  826.  ^29 
Question  on — 

Butter 29, 30, 44 

McLaughlin,  Representative.  Nebraska: 
Question  on — 

Fruit 251,252 

Storage 12,32,120,125 

Questions  and  remarks  on  prices 222, 429, 430 

Questions  on — 

Butter 49,101 

Eggs... 24, 40, 101, 125;  444 

Meat  supply , 437 

Remarks  on  Hoarding 842 

Meat: 

Fresh,  stamping  and  tagging 131 

Frozen,  storage  time 855,856,857.858 

Packers,  edible  products,  control  regulations 504-505, 537-542 

Production — 

And  per  cent  in  cold  storage  at  one  time 51-57, 72 

1919,  with  comparisons 51-57 

Quality  after  long  storage  frozen 156 

Storage  charges 161 

Meats: 

Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  cold-storage,  record  card  and  explanation. .  293-294, 297 
Prices — 

Cold-storage  holdings,  and  profits 270, 271-272 

Discussion 52 

In  storage  and  trade^  amounts 880-881 

Production,  per  capita  consumption,  per  cent  in  cold  storage 272-273 

Storage  rates 169 
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Fags. 

Meinrath  Sugar  Distributing  Committee,  tele^m  on  sugar 619 

Merchant,  commission  character  and  reputation  for  integrity,  remarks 213 

Fish,  profits  in  handling  fish 206-207 

See  aho  Commission  merchants. 

Mexico,  food  trade  relations 524 

Michigan,  cold-storage  law 468 

Milk: 

Canning,  regulations 634-636 

Commissions,  work  in  various  localities 511-512 

Condensed,  evaporated,  or  powdered,  regulations 634-636, 661 

Containers,  regulations 794 

Cost  of  handling  from  producer  to  consumer,  discussion 358, 368 

Depots,  establishment  by  municipality,  Newark,  N.  J.,  management  and 

results 351-352 

Dried,  value  as  food , 844-n846 

Drying,  patents  for '. 845-846 

For  French  babies 845 

Hebe,  deficiency  in  growth  factors 853 

Importance  in  human  food 844, 845, 853 

Prices — 

Butter-fat  basis 44 

In  New  York,  and  Newark,  comparison  and  discussion 358-361 

Increase 511-512 

Miller,  John  D.,  representing  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  state- 
ment   444-446 

Millers: 

Com,  oats,  and  barley,  regulations 502, 589 

Wheat,  relations 555-583 

Millfeed: 

Distribution  regulations 580, 582 

Wheat,  prices,  and  regulations 502, 513, 786 

Milling: 

Custom  and  exchange  grinding,  regulations 568-569, 579, 581 

Industry,  war-time  profits 851-852 

Wheat,  loss  of  growth  factors  in  bran 849-850 

Wheat,  return  of  flour,  profits,  etc 872-873 

Mills,  flour,  saving  of  wheat 493 

Minahan,  Representative,  questions  and  remarks 325, 326, 366 

Minnesota,  cold-storage  law 468 

Missouri,  cold-storage  conditions 239-246 

Molasses: 

Containers,  regulations 794 

Feeds,  regulations 790, 792 

Emulations  and  specifications 507, 622-626, 701-703, 722-729 

Money  wasting  on  luxuries 871 

Monopolies,  various  industries,  powth,  methods,  results 121-123 

Monopoly,  egg,  opinion  as  to  existence 191 

Morrill,  Chester,  statements  on  cold-storage  legislation 5-22, 74-84 

Munnecke,  V.  H.,  statement  on  beef,  hand  and  storage  by  Armour  A  Co 432-438 

Mutton  (and  lamb),  production  and  per  capita  amount 104 

Mutton,  production  cost  and  selling  price,  comparison 103, 104 

** Near  beer"  manufacture  control 607 

I^ebr^fika  * 

Cold-storage  law 468-471 

Cold-storage  law,  fruits  and  vegetables,  note 828 

New  Hampshire,  cold-storage  law 471-472 

New  Jersey: 

Cold-storage  law 4 72-474 

Cold-storage  laws,  reference  and  comparisons 50-51 

Food  prices,  comparison  with  other  States -  -  50-51 

Mayors'  committee  of  municipalities — 

Personnel 325 

Resolutions  on  cost  of  food  and  other  necessities,  text 326-327 

Perishable  foods  in  storage,  value 336 

Storage  law,  discussion 134-137 

Storage-warehouse  law,  scope 335 
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New  York:  !*»«»- 

Cold-storage  law 475-476 

Egg  storage,  quantity,  note 232 

Farms  and  markets  department,  bulletin  on  storage,  remarks 249-250 

Law  for  storage,  compliance 16S-164 

Recommendations  on  cold  storage 248 

Noodles  containers,  regulations 794 

North  Dakota,  cold-storage  law 476-478 

Oaths,  administering  to  warehouse  officials 14 

Oats: 

Prices  and  regulations 502-503, 589 

Products,  specifications 562, 599, 688 

Ohio,  cold-storage  law 478-480 

Oil: 

Cottonseed,  production  by  packers 308-309 

Mills,  cottonseed,  control  by  packers,  discussion 307-308 

Oils: 

Cottonseed,  peanut,  etc.,  production  and  effect  on  butter  use 58 

Vegetable,  control 496,642-649 

Oleomargarine: 

Law  enforcement  by  taxation 117-118 

Not  good  food  for  children 848,853 

Number  factories,  annual  production,  and  consumption 45-16 

Kegulation  for  Illinois 132 

Sale  regulations 649, 658, 69-701 

Option  sales,  relation  to  fixing  prices,  remarks 213 

Orange  juice,  value  as  antiscorbutic 844, 845, 849 

Oranges,  storage,  note 252 

Oysters: 

Cold  storage,  experiments 837 

Regulations 748-749 

Package  differentials,  flour,  etc 565, 599-602 

Packages: 

Certain  commodities 793-795 

Sugar,  regulations 622 

Packers: 

Banking  interests,  relation  to  cattlemen 308 

Cold-storage — 

Meth(xis  and  law  compliance 93-94 

Products,  opposition  to  food-control  law 91-94 

Five  largest,  list 323 

Methods  and  criticisms 151 

Objections  to  cold-storage  regulations 125 

Ownership  of  storaee  capacity 160 

Share  in  butter  and  eggs  trade,  note 232 

Packing  houses,  intimation  of  favoritism  by  food  administrators 276-287, 289, 290 

Palm  kernels  and  oil,  regulations 645-647 

Patents  for  milk  drying 845-846 

Peaches: 
Dried- 
Regulations , 636-638 

Storage  rates 168 

Loss  in  transportation 876 

Storage  effect,  remarks 251-252 

Peanut  feeds,  regulations 647-649, 788-789 

Peanuts,  control  regulations 638-649 

Pears,  storage  rates 168 

Peas: 

Canning,  regulations 626-629, 633 

Dried,  sale  regulations 511, 630-631, 688, 690 

Pellagra,  cause  and  prevention 849 

PKNNiNexoN,  M.  E.: 

Statement  on  cold-storage  for  poultry,  eggs,  and  fish 385-399 

Testimony  on  effect  of  storage  on  food 155, 156 

Pennsylvania: 

Cold-storage  law 480-482 

Cold-storage  law  discussion 821 

Storage  law  with  short-time  limitl 163 

Storage  r^ulation,  bad  effect 241 
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Perishable  food,  reguUtioiftB  for  stora^,  first  draft 132-133 

Perishablee,  preservation  and  handling,  work  of  Food  Research  Laboratory. .  385-399 

Permit  system  for  transportation  of  supplies 515 

Phillips,  R.  6.,  statement  on  Intematicaial  Apple  Suppers'  Association 877-878 

Pickles,  containers,  reg:ulationB 794 

Piee,  r^iilations 717 

Plant  inspection,  discussion 13 

Pledge  card  for  ^rmers,  flour  substitutes 581 

Pork: 

And  products,  holdings,  191&-1919 271-272 

Cold-storage  processes  by  Armour  A  Co 403-404 

Export  prices,  limitation  by  Food  Administiation 280 

Exports,  1918 ; 519 

Exports,  Armour  A  Co.,  1919 406 

Foreign  contracts  by  Armour  &  Co 412 

Price,  minimum,  objects  and  results 281 

Prices — 

Comparison  at  various  markets 278-279 

Relation  to  price  of  com 417-419 

Stabilizing,  work  of  Food  Administiation 518, 519 

Production — 

Increase 518-520 

Increase  by  minimum  price 278 

On  garbage  feeding 498 

Products,  stocks  in  packers*  hands,  July  1, 1919 324 

Stocks,  value,  handling  and  storage,  Armour  &  Co.  statement 399-432 

Storage,  capacity  of  Armour  &  Co 409 

Potatoes: 

Conservation  to  prevent  waste 496, 517 

Distribution,  special  regulations 734-736 

Growing,  profits 870 

Selling  to  bakers 578 

Porter,  Dr.  Eugene  H.,  New  York  commissioner,  notes 249, 250 

Poultry: 

Amount  in  cold  storage  and  prices,  June,  1918,  1919 91-92 

And  egg  crop,  value,  and  loss  fmn  deteruMration 391-392 

Business  of  Armour  A  Co 441-442 

Cold-storage — 

Effect  on  palatability 22-23,26,27,30 

Record  card  and  expknation 29^-294,297 

Distribution,  control  regulations 510, 749-754 

Farm  prices,  1918-1919 284 

Farm-price  increase,  June  1,  1918,  1919 262-263 

Frozen,  letter  of  J.  H.White  A  Co 880 

Handling,  cold-storage,  value,  etc.    Statement  by  M.  E.  Pennington 385-388 

Keeping  quality  in  cold  storage,  time  limit 100 

Prices  and  cold-storage  profits,  1913-1919 266 

Production,  1918.  consumption  per  day,  percent  in  storage,  June  1, 1919.  262-274 

Qiulity  after  long  storage  frozen 156 

Shipping  metho<u,  legal  control 93,  100 

Stamping  and  tagging 131 

Stocks  in  packers' hands,  July  1, 1919 324 

Stocks  on  hand  by  Swift  A  Co.,  June  1, 1917, 1918,  1919 262,  274,  275 

Storage  period 141-142 

Storage  rates 168 

Stofa^e  time  linuts 879,  880 

Preservation,  fish,  remarks  on  methods 196 

Presidsnt: 

Demand  to  reduction  of  prices,  notes 215,  219 

Prodamation — 

Limiting  brewers' emsumption  of  foodstuffs,  1917 495,  532,  607 

On  bakery  products,  extracts  fran 720 

On  feeding  stuffs 781 

On  salt-water  fishing ^   741 

Prohibiting  manufacture  of  malt-liquocs 495,  532 

Prodamationsfixiiig  ^eat  prices 533r-536 
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Recommendations —  F^ce. 

For  price  reduction 215,  219-220 

For  price  reduction,  remarks 215,  219-224 

Transmitting  report  of  Food  Administra^on 487 

Price: 

Fish,  relations  of  canned  and  frozen  fish 202 

Fixing — 

Fish 204-207 

For  eggs,  discussion 18^-184,  212-213 

Prices: 

American,  relation  to  world  prices 328 

Beef- 
Basis  for  sale  to  Government 434 

Control  by  packers,  discussion 436-437 

Basing  on  gross  weights 170 

Canned  goods 631-634 

Cattle,  control  by  packers,  discussion 303-306 

Cold-storage  goods,  conditions  regulating 263-266 

Com  products 502-503,  590-592 

Cost  and  selling,  display  on  foods  in  selling,  discussion 220-221 

Decrease,  discussion  of  means 320-322 

Discussion  of  factors  influencing 176 

Effect  of  bringing  food  products  from  cold  storage 285 

Egg — 

Cycle  and  factors  influencing 176-177 

Relation  to  cold  storage 175 

Relation  to  cost  of  feed 237 

Fish,  agreements  with  fishermen 509,  631-633 

Food- 
Comparison  with  other  conunodities 865 

Effect  of  Government  sales  in  New  Jersey 331 

Government  and  retail,  comparison 331-332 

Stimulation 500 

Foods,  nonperishable 653-664 

Frozen  fish,  variation 203, 204-205 

High- 
Causes  and  control,  statement  by  Herbert  C.  Marshall 58-74 

Control  by  law  enforcement,  not  more  laws 83 

E  ff ect  on  krmers 82 

Hogs,  statement  of  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  chief  of  meat  divicdon 536-537 

Increase,  effect  of  food  storage 842, 843, 855, 859 

Making  for  eggs 181 

Marking — 

On  packages  in  cold  storage,  discussion 818-821 

In  storage  goods,  discussion 145-148 

Maximum — 

For  frozen  fish 199 

Provisions 170 

Milk,  Newark  and  New  York 358-363 

Minimum,  prohibition  within  periods  named 170 

Normal  value  as  factor 183 

Order  for  reduction 169 

Pork,  relation  to  price  of  com,  discussion , 417-419 

Regulation,  by  Government,  protest  by  farmers 379-385 

Relation  to — 

Demand 217 

Handling  labor 170 

Production,  note 228 

Storage  business 148 

Schedules,  filing 170 

Season,  remarks  and  ruling 170 

Sirups  and  molasses 723 

Stabilizing  by  cold  storage 256 

Sugar 617,  618, 623 
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Prices — Continued . 

Wheat—  Page. 

Food  Administration  control 501, 521, 529, 531, 562-565 

Guaranty,  injury  to  fanners 868-870 

Price-making,  eggs 229 

Proclamations : 

Fixing  wheat  prices 533-536 

Of  President  in  regard  to  food,  notes  and  text 495, 

532-536, 549, 555, 607, 720, 741,  781 

On  licenses  for  food  manufacturers,  etc.,  lists 549, 555 

Profiteering: 

And  price  control,  discussion 65-70 

Farm  machinery 68, 381-382 

Food— 

And  other  necessities,  suggestions  for  control 327-330 

In  milling  industry 851 

Leather  products 382 

On  food,  discusedon • 872-873 

Storage,  public  opinion  concerning,  note 211 

Profiteers,  existence  m  question 219 

Profits:  • 

Cold  storage,  remarks  and  table 190 

Control,  work  of  Food  Administration 500-512, 562-565 

Egg  dealers,  discussion 226-228 

Eggs  and  butter,  war  results. 228 

FSh  industry 206-207 

Fish  trade,  discussion 210-211 

Meat  packing,  regulations 538-542 

On  canned  goods 633-634 

On  coffee 692-699 

On  com  products 593 

On  cornstarch 660, 661 

On  sirups,  etc 722 

On  sugar 623, 625 

On  wheat,  millers,  control 562-^64, 586 

Property,  inventory.  Food  Administration,  1918 524, 810-813 

Prunes: 

Dried,  regulations 636-638 

Storage  rates 168 

Pumellj  Kepresentative: 

Questions  on  eggs 838, 839 

Questions  on  meat 855, 856, 857 

Questions  on  prices 821, 824, 828 

Questions  on  storage .'.....- 831 

Railroad: 

Administration  aid  in  handling  perishables. . .  ^ 497 

Employees,  wages  increase 865. 

Raisins: 

Dried,  r^ulations 63^-638 

Storage  rates 168 

Rate  sch^ules,  variations ^ 131 

Rates: 

Chargeable  at  cold  storages,  uniformity  necessity 32-35, 39 

Cold-storage — 

Discrimination,  control 73 

Schedule  of  Food  Administration 168-169 

See  also  Prices. 
Receints : 

Food  Administration,  statements  for  1918 524, 808-809 

Warehouse,  to  be  filed  with  Collector  Internal  Revenue 864 

Red  Dog  flour,  definitions 558 

Riddick,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remaxkson  prices 65,66,70,422-424,427 

Questions  on  food  control  bill 14, 21, 37-39, 51 

Refiners,  sugar  cane,  regulations .- 623-624 

Refrigeration: 

Association,  resolutions  uzging  Federal  storage -legislation 31-32 

Eges  for  shipment  abroad 182 

Ration  to  Keeping  perishables,  note 143 
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Repacking,  duty  of  transfer  of  marks 132 

Reports: 

Cold-storage  warehouses — 

Law  requiring 41 

Number  received,  and  scope 35-36, 40-41 

Fish  industry 199,200 

On  stocks  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  cold  storage 822, 828 

Quarterly,  storage  warehouses  to  Agriculture  Department 10, 13 

Restora^e: 

Cold-storage  products,  discussion 17-18 

Fruits  and  vegetables 831-833 

Retailer,  price  regulation  by  municipality 350 

Retailers,  food  products,  regulations 507-508, 050-705 

Revenue,  raising  by  taxation,  Congressional  authority,  discussion 10-12, 14, 18-19 

Rhode  Island : 

Freedom  from  cold-storage  law 104-165 

Law  for  sale  of  eggs 482 

Rice: 

Control  regulations 504,608-617,054,655,703-704 

Mareins,  allowable 654-655 

Millers  and  manufacturers,  control  reflations 608-617 

Products,  specifications  and  sale  regulations 612-613 

Rickard,  Edgar,  report  of  Food  Administration  for  1918 488-525 

Rockfish,  Pacific  coast,  true  name 739 

Rolls,  regulations 710-714 

Rubey,  Representative: 
Questions  on — 

Eggs 164,167,186,188,268,839,843 

Prices 1 52, 244, 245,  364, 822, 823 

Storage 134,147,148,155,16-1,167,252,827,832 

Rye: 

Bread,  food  value 850 

Products  ppecifications 562, 598, 599, 687 

Salmon: 

Canned,  prices  and  regulations 631-632 

Storage,  usefulness 837, 855 

Salt  containers,  regulations 794 

Samples,  cold-storage,  collection  by  Agriculture  Department 14 

Sardines,  prices 633 

"  Scalpers, "  stockyard,  practices 417 

Schools,  cooperation  witn  Food  Administration 491 

Screenings: 

Rice,  use  prohibited  in  rice  flour •. 612-613 

Wheat,  sale,  regulations 563. 565 

Scurvy,  cause  and  prevention .• 848 

Shad  storage  unwise 836,840,855 

Shipping: 

Eggs,  regulations 756-757 

wheat,  rM;ulations 568-570 

Shoemaker,  Floyd  M.,  statement  on  apple  storage,  etc 246-259 

Shortening  in  bread  limitations 706-720 

Sick  persons,  food  needs 854 

Sirups: 

Containers,  regulations 794 

Regulations,  prices,  specifications,  etc 507, 622-626, 701-703,  722-729 

Sisal  supply  conservation 522^23 

SlaybacK,  D.  H.,  mayor  of  Verona,  N.  J.,  discussion  of  prices,  causes,  etc 375-377 

Slaughtering,  per  cent  of  animals,  to  packers  and  private  butchers 283 

Smelts,  conditions  in  handling 207 

Soy  bean  feeds,  regulations 647-649,788-789 

Soy  beans  and  oil,  regulations 645-647 

Spaghetti  containers,  regulations 794 

Speculation: 

Cold  storage,  remarks 190 

Relation  to  storage  business 179 

Repression  by  war  and  return 230, 231 
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Spices,  ground,  contftiners,  regulations 794 

Sp>oilage,  storage,  discussion  of  time  and  cases 167 

State  laws,  cold-storage: 

Regulation,  small  number  of  States  possessing 126,477 

Texts 477-486 

Storage:^ 

Business — 

Criticism,  remarks  and  quotations 246-248 

Iniiuy  by  forcing  goods  on  market,  remarks 215, 218-219 

Capacity — 

Ownership  of  big  packers 160 

Total,  statement  of  Mr.  Home,  modification 173 

Charges,  remarks  and  figures 160, 161 

Cold- 
Discussion  of  profits,  with  table 190-191 

Economic  value 257 

Effect  on  fish  industry,  remarks 196 

Entry  free  to  all  applicants,  note 237 

Monopoly  question 191 

Need  and  usefulness 248 

Relation  of  size,  of  plant  to  profits 246 

Value,  as  discussed  in  publication '. 254 

Date,  marking  requirements  at  warehouses 6 

Dividends,  remarks — 252 

Effect- 
In  reduction  of  prices 176 

In  stabilizing  prices 256 

On  foods 22-25, 26-31 

Eggfr— 

For  foreign  market,  quantity  in  August,  1919 •   182 

New  York,  destination  for  use 188 

Quantity  in  storage  1919,  remarks 233 

Relation  to  prices 181 

Reports  as  to  quantity  misleading 191 

Feeds,  m  elevators 784, 785 

Fish,  limit  of  time,  discussion 208-209 

Food,  time  limits  suggestion 863-864 

Foods — 

Prejudice  against 254-256 

Time  limit,  discussion  by  Dr.  Wiley 836, 840, 843, 854, 855, 856, 861 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  time  limitations 816-828 

Goods — 

Deterioration,  comparison  with  fresh  goods 167 

Foreign  demand,  relation  to  trade 216-217 

Increase  as  cause  of  public  discontent 148-149 

Houses — 

Licensing 158-159 

Public  and  private,  use  and  division  of  space 282, 283 

Public,  member  of  egg-storing  patrons,  etc , 275, 282 

Total  cold-storage  space,  recent  reports 275 

Law,  New  York,  discussion 249-251 

Laws — 

Various  States,  digest 447-450 

Of  various  States,  text 450-486 

L^;islation — 

Advantages 313-314 

Federal  and  State,  r68um6 400-403 

Uniform-act  discussion 133-134 

Limitations  natural,  remarks 176 

Limits,  discussion 317-318 

Lots — 

Cumulation 170 

Definition 170 

Necessity  and  effect  on  prices 211 

Plants,  New  York  regulation 257 

Products — 

Forcing  on  market,  effect 233-234 

List 150 
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Products — Continued.  P***- 

Movement  from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  remarks 253 

Need  of  Federal  law  to  control  time  limit,  remarks 244, 245 

Percentage  in  interstate  trade 242, 243, 244 

Rates — 

Food  Administration,  tables,  etc 16S-171 

Note 237 

Stocks — 

Insufficiency  for  local  packing-house  customers 285 

On  hand,  remarks 215 

Territory  considered  by  New  York  storage  authorities 178-179 

Time  limit  in  New  York 258 

Time  limitation,  remarks 240 

Trade,  regulation  by  publicity,  remarks 245-246 

Warehouse,  time-limit  restrictions,  discussion 7, 15-17, 80 

Warehouses,  control  regulations 510, 800-801 

Wheat,  At  elevatOTs 583-584 

Stores,  chain,  advantages 320 

Strikes,  cause  in  New  Jersey 327 

Substitutes: 

Butter,  regulations,  special 049 

Flour- 
Definitions 70^-708 

Rep:ulations 577-580, 677-680, 713-721 

Use  to  save  wheat 493-494 

Lard,  sa'es  regulations 658, 660, 661 

Sugar: 

Beet,  producers,  special  regulations 624-625 

Cane,  refiners,  special  regulations 623-624, 625 

Certificates,  use 620-622, 660-670, 677, 710 

Conservation,  1918 495, 496 

Control  regulations 505-507, 617-626, 664-670, 677 

Distribution  control 505-507, 513,  617-626, 677 

Equalization  Board,  creation  cost,  and  object 506, 513 

Manufacturers  and  refiners,  license  regulations 617-^26 

Margins  allowable 656-659 

Price,  increaie 506 

Purchases  for  Allies 507 

Sales  regulations 664-670 

Uses,  limitations 620, 622, 665-670, 710 

Supplies  transportation,  work  of  Food  Administration 497, 514-516 

Sweet  potatoes,  keeping,  difficulty 842, 843 

Swift  &  Co.: 

Business  methods  and  scope,  statement  of  L.  H.  D.  Weld 261-324 

Business  volume 322-323 

Position  in  egg  market 191 

Profits  on  output  and  capital 312-313 

Stocks  on  hand  July  1,  1919 323-324 

Swift,  Louis  F.,  telegram  on  fish  storage 878-879 

Switzler,  R.  H.,  statement  on  storage  control  and  Missouri  conditions 239-246 

Tax,  storage  law,  discussion 253 

Taxation: 

Cold-storage  products,  price  increase  to  consumers 118-120, 124-125 

Control  methods  for  interstate  commerce  warehouses 77-78, 84 

Federal,  danger  of  industry  destruction 18-19 

Unfairness  as  method  of  food  control 241-243 

Taxes,  on  storage  goods,  after  certain  time,  suggestion 863-864 

Tea  containgrs,  regulations 794 

Temperature,  storage,  for  apples 251 

Temperatures,  freezing  and  cold  storage,  notes 157 

Texas: 

Egg  production 179 

Tomato  crop,  difficulty  of  distribution 829, 830 

Time,  storage,  limitations  for  fruits  and  vegetables 816-828 
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Containers,  use,  regulations  for  certain  foods 793-795 

Plate— 

Coi^ervation  r^ulations 523-524, 793 

Shipments  for  containers,  imjwrtance 514 

Use  in  packing,  limitations 793-795 

Tincher,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Eggs 8,50,72, 

120, 185, 221, 222, 223, 224, 301, 302, 334, 816, 817, 839, 841, 857, 858, 859 

Food  control 383-^84, 389 

Food-control  bill 12, 13, 32, 39, 57, 69, 72, 83, 115, 118 

Packers 93,110,306 

Prices 49,71,219,221,222,223,224, 

237,  278,  279, 280, 287, 288, 289, 310, 311, 328, 329, 344, 371, 372, 384-386 

Storage 72,79,81, 

111,  125, 274, 276, 277, 299, 336, 336, 339, 404, 818, 819, 821, 868, 860 
Questions  on —    . 

Butter 47,60 

Meat 61,66,103 

Tomato  juice,  value  as  antiscorbutic 844, 846, 849 

Tomatoes: 

Canning,  regulatbns 626-^29, 635 

Storage  effect,  note 262 

Transportation  and  storage 829, 830, 833 

Trade  terms  for  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  rules,  citations  from 824 

Treasury  Deputment,  food  control  by  taxation,  objections 121 

Transfer,  relation  to  date  of  storage •. 170 

Transportation: 

Perishable  fruits 829,830,831,832 

Relation  to  frozen  fish  industry 204 

Work  of  Food  Administration 497, 614-616 

Tuna,  canned,  prices 633 

Turkey,  quality  after  long  storage,  frozen 166 

Twine  conservation,  work  of  Food  Administration 522-623 

Umer,  Frank  G.: 

Pamphlet  and  work  on  eggs 140-141 

Statement  on  development  and  effect  of  cold  storage 174-193 

Utah,  cold-storage  law 482-848 

Veal,  cold  storage,  effects 841 

Vegetables: 

Canning,  regulations 627-630, 633-636 

Distribution,  control  regulations 610,730-736 

Distribution  methods,  improvement 830 

Drying,  modem  methods 846-847 

In  cold  storage,  reports  to  Department  of  Agriculture 822, 828 

Marking  in  storage 876-877, 878, 817-833 

Restorage,  discussion 831-833 

Sale  and  handling,  regulations 497 

Storage,  time  limitation,  discuasion 816-828 

"Victory^  flour,  use  of  term 561, 681,  707-710 

Vitamine: 

Injury  by  heat  and  alkali 848 

Necessity  in  food,  where  found,  etc 847-849, 850, 851 

Voigt,  Representative: 

Question  on  poultry 1 167 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Emb..... 36,60,233,234,236,264,266,321,322,323 

Fish 99,204,364 

Meat 90,91 

Packers*  practices 426-427,431-432,437-438 

Prices 70,139,140,369,360,363,869,872 

Storage 38,67, 

58, 84, 100, 101, 124, 138, 140, 163, 164, 156, 162, 260, 426, 833, 846, 860 
Questions  on — 

E^ 36,60 

Food  control  bill 47,48,49,77,80,81 

137690-19 58 
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Waddell,  F.  W.,  statement  on  pork  and  hog  handling  for  Annour  <fe  Co 399-432 

Wages,  increase,  discussion 865-871 

War  Department,  holdings  of  goods  in  storage 146-147 

War: 

Kffoct  in  caimng  l^^spos  in  e^  trade .' 227-22^ 

Effect  on  poultry  trade. 225 

Warehouse: 

Cold-storage,  limit  in  size 171 

Law,  application  in  New  York 25S 

Loans,  method  of  handling 152 

Rates,  for  cold-storage,  effect  on  farmers. . « 32-35, 39 

Receipts — 

Cnaracter  and  uses 148 

Losses  by 1G2 

Losses  by,  discussion  of  liability 162-16:i 

Use  in  loans 165 

Reports,  law  requiring,  text 41 

W^arehousemen : 

Cold-storage,  control  regulations 510, 550,  777-7S0 

Favor  for  regulations 

License  regulations 128-131 

Warehousemen's  Association,  resolutions  urging  Federal  storage  legislation 31-32 

Warehouses: 

Cold-storage — 

Control  regulations 510,  717-780 

Definition,  methods,  etc 53-^ 

Number  in  United  States 35, 40 

Public  and  private  uses  by  Annour,  Swift,  etc 40 

Statistics,  sources 53-54, 56 

Condition  as  to  quantity  of  goods  stored 215 

Increase,  statement  of  Mr.  Home 174 

Number  by  classes  and  sizes 157, 158 

Storage — 

Control  regulations 510,800-801 

Release  from  Food  Administration  license 161-162 

Washington,  apples  shipment  and  storage 832 

Water  glass  for  preservation  of  eggs 838-839 

Weather: 

Relation  to  frozen  fish  industry 202, 203, 204 

Winter — 

Relation  to  egg  prices 180 

Relation  to  egg  production 177-178 

Weld,  L.  H.  D.: 

Statement  on  cold  storage 261-292, 299-324 

Transmitting  tel^ram  from  L.  F.  Swift 878 

Welty,  Representative,  statement  on  cold  storage 109-126 

Wheat: 

Conservation — 

Rules 558-583,676-681 

Work  of  Food  Administration 492-494 

Control  regulations 555-589 

Crop,  1919,  cost  of  production 343-345 

Dealing,  regulations 583-586 

Distribution,  control  regulations 670-681 

Exportation  restrictions,  discussion .», 47-60 

Exports  to  Europe,  1918 494 

Feeds,  limitations 784,785,787 

Harvesting,  cost,  comparison  of  present  and  past 874 

Importations  from  Australia  and  Argentina 494 

Miners,  profits  control  and  licenses 500-501, 555-583 

Mill  feed,  prices,  and  regulations 502, 513, 786 

Milling — 

Loss  of  growth  factors  in  bran 849-^850 

Return  of  flour,  profits,  etc 8r2-873 

Minimum  price  explanation,  and  interests  benefited 278, 279 

Price — 

Fixing,  discussion 48-50 

Guaranty 516,532-536 

Guaranty,  injury  to  farmers 86&-870 
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IJVheat — Continued. 

Pric€»—  Page. 

Dissatisfaction  of  farmers 384 

Food  Administration  control 501, 521, 529-531, 562-565 

Production  increase 516 

Rotten,  sent  to  Belgium  as  whole-wheat  flour 850 

Sales,  limitations 584-586 

Saving,  State  campaigns  results 492 

Storage — 

At  elevators 583-584 

At  mills  and  elevators 556-557, 583-584 

Whiskey,  storage  effects 834 

White,  J.  H.  &  Co.,  letters  on  storage  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 879, 880 

Whole  wheat,  food  value 849, 850, 851 

*  *  Wholesaler , "  definition 199 

Wholesalers,  nonperishable  foods,  licenses,  regulations 507, 650-705 

Wiley,  Dr.  Harvey  W.,  statement  on  food  storage  needs  and  effects 833-862 

Wilson,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on  storage 404-405, 851, 853, 866, 871, 877, 878, 879 

Questions  on — 

Meat 841 

Prices 819 

Wilson,  Woodrow.    See  also  President. 

Winter,  mild,  relation  to  egg  prices 180 

Wisconsin,  cold-storage  law 484r-486 

Women,  college,  cooperation  with  Food  Administration 492 

Young,  Representative: 

Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Butter 117 

Fish 394, 396 

Food-control  bill 12, 23, 69, 82 

Warehouses 32, 33 

Yoimg,  Representative,  Texas: 
Questions  and  remarks  on — 

Eggs 8,9 

Packers 37, 121, 122, 149, 151, 306, 307, 308. 

Prices 42,43,48,65,66,92,102,183-185, 

236,  269, 291, 304, 305, 364, 365, 366, 367, 385 

Storage 70, 79,  81, 90, 116, 118, 135, 136, 146, 151, 152, 

276, 298, 328, 335, 338, 339, 343, 344, 346, 370, 371, 829, 830 
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